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»  ^  N  the  present  volume  is  given  a  narrative  of  the  chief  events  connected 
with  one  of  the  most  formidable  military  Revolts  on  record.  These  events 
— ^from  the  first  display  of  insubordination  in  the  beginning  of  1857, 
to  the  issue  of  the  Royal  Proclamation  in  the  later  weeks  of  1858 — ^form 
^$4  a  series  full  of  the  romance  as  well  as  the  wretcliedncss  of  war :  irrespective 
of  the  causes  that  may  have  led  to  them,  or  the  reforms  which  they  suggested. 
Tlie  sudden  rising  of  trained  native  soldiers  in  mutiny ;  the  slaughter  of  oflScers 
^£}  who  to  the  last  moment  had  trusted  them ;  the  sufierings  of  gently-nurtured 
women  and  children,  while  hurrying  wildly  over  burning  sands  and  through  thick 
jungles ;  and  the  heroism  displayed  amid  unspeakable  miseries — all  tended  to  give  an 
extraordinary  character  to  this  outbreak.  Nor  is  it  less  interesting  to  trace  the 
operations  by  which  the  difficulties  were  met.  The  task  was  nothing  less  than  that  of 
suppressing  insurgency  among  a  native  population  of  nearly  two  hundred  million 
souls  by  a  small  number  of  British  soldiers  and  civilians,  most  of  whom  were  at  vast 
distances  from  the  chief  region  of  disaflfection,  and  were  grievously  deficient  in  means 
of  transport. 

A  chronicle  of  these  events  reveals  also  the  striking  differences  between  various 
parts  of  India.  Wliile  Behar,  Oude,  Rohilcund,  the  Doab,  Bundelcund,  Malwah,  and 
Rajpootana  were  rent  with  anarchy  and  plunged  in  misery,  the  rest  of  India  was 
comparatively  untouched.  Most  important,  too,  is  it  to  trace  the  influence  of  nation, 
caste,  and  creed.  Why  the  Hindoos  of  the  Brahmin  and  Rajpoot  castes  rebelled,  while 
those  of  the  lower  castes  remained  faithful ;  why  the  Sikhs  and  Mussulmans  of  the 
Punjaub  shewed  so  little  sympathy  with  the  insurgents ;  why  the  Hindoos  of  Bengal 
were  so  timidly  quiet,  and  those  of  Hindostan  so  boldly  violent ;  why  the  native 
annies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  were  so  tranquil,  when  that  of  Bengal  was  so  turbulent  ? 
— were  questions  which  it  behoved  the  government  to  solve,  as  clues  to  the  character 
of  the  governed,  and  to  the  changes  of  discipline  needed.  It  was  a  time  that  brought 
into  strong  relief  the  peculiarities  of  the  five  chief  classes  of  Europeans  in  India — 
Queen's  soldiers,  Company's  soldiers,  Company's  'covenanted'  servants,  *uncovenanted' 
servants,  and  residents  independent  of  the  Company ;  and  it  shewed  how  nobly  these 
classes  forgot  their  differences  when  the  honour  of  the  British  name  and  the  safety 
of  India  were  imperiled. 
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The  history  of  home  affairs  during,  and  in  relation  to,  that  period  of  struggle,  has 
its  own  points  of  interest — shewing  in  what  manner,  amid  the  stormy  conflicts  of 
partyj  the  nation  responded  to  the  call  for  militaiy  aid  to  India^  for  pecuniary  aid  to 
individual  sufljercrs,  and  for  a  great  change  in  the  go^^ei-nment  of  that  country. 

'  Although  the  minor  results  of  the  Revolt  may  be  visiLlo  to  a  much  later  date,  it  is 
considered  that  the  month  of  November  1858  would  furnish  a  convenient  limit  to  tho 
present  narrative-  Tlie  govommont  of  India  had  by  that  time  been  changed ;  the 
change  had  been  publicly  proclaimed  througliont  the  length  and  breadth  of  that 
empire ;  tho  British  army  in  tlie  east  had  been  so  largely  augmented  as  to  render  tho 
prospects  of  the  insurgents  hopeless ;  the  rebel  leaders  were  gradually  tendering  their 
aubmissionj  under  the  terms  of  the  Royal  Proclamation  ;  the  skilled  mutinous  sepoys 
had  in  great  proportion  been  stricken  down  by  battle  and  privation;  tho  military 
operations  had  become  little  more  than  a  chasing  of  lawless  marauders ;  and  the 
armed  men  still  at  large  were  mostly  dupes  of  designing  leaders,  or  ruffians  whoso 
watchwords  were  pay  and  plunder  rather  than  nationality  or  patriotism. 

The  remarkable  Expeditions  to  Persia^  China,  and  Japan  are  briefly  noticed 
towards  the  close  of  the  volume — on  account  of  tho  links  which  connected  tliem  with 
the  aftairs  of  India^  and  of  the  aspect  which  they  gave  to  the  influence  of  England  in 
the  east* 

Every  endeavour  has  been  made,  by  a  careful  examination  of  available  authorities, 
to  render  the  narrative  a  truthful  one.  It  is  hoped  that  the  errors  are  few  in  number, 
and  that  hasty  expressions  of  opinion  on  disputed  points  have  in  general  been  avoided 
The  Work  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Histobt  of  the  Eussiah  War,  issued  by  the  same 
Publishers ;  yet  may  the  two  be  regarded  as  companion  volumes,  relating  to  the  affairs 
of  England  in  the  eaat^ — ^seeing  that  a  few  short  months  only  elapsed  between  the  close 
of  the  events  of  1854-5-6  in  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  the  commencement 
of  those  of  1856-7-8  in  India^  Persia,  and  China. 
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INTRODUCTION 

INDIA   IK  1856:   A  RETROSPECT. 


.CARCELT  bad  England 
recovered  r*-om  the  exci  to- 
rn cut  attenUaut  ou  the  war 
with  Russk ;  scarcely  had 
lji?he  counted  the  eost^  pm- 
vided  for  the  expenditure, 
re[>robated  the  blunder- 
ings^  mourned  over  the 
sufferings ;  scarcely  bad 
she  struck  a  balance  be- 
tween the  mortifying  in- 
^  capacity  of  some  of  her 
ehiliiren,  and  the  Christian  heroism  of  others— 
wben   ihe  was   called  upon  ikuew  to  unsheatb 


tbe  sword,  and  to  wage  war,  not  against  an 
autocrat  on  tlik  side  of  tbc  Caspian,  hut  againfit 
mnxQ  of  the  roost  ancient  nations  in  the  world. 
With  til  a  few  months,  almost  ivItJiiu  a  few 
weeks,  CMoa,  Persia,  and  India  appeared  in 
battle- array  against  her— they  bchig  the  injurers 
or  the  itijuretif  according  to  the  bias  of  men's 
judgments  on  the  matter.  It  may  almost  bo 
said  that  five  hundred  miUJous  of  human  beij>gB 
becanie  her  enemies  at  once :  there  are  at 
the  very  least  tkis  number  of  inhabitants  in 
tho  three  grt^at  Asiatic  cmpirea ;  and  against  all, 
proelanaations  were  issued  and  armaments  fitted 
out.    Whether  the  people,  the  millions^  sided  more 
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with  her  or  with  their  own  rulers,  is  a  qu^tion 
that  must  he  settled  in  relation  to  each  of  those 
empires  separate! j ;  Imt  true  it  ia  that  the  small 
arm  J  of  England  was  called  upon  suddenly  to 
fouder  services  in  As]%  so  many  and  yaried, 
in  regions  so  widely  soparated,  and  so  far  distant 
from  home,  that  a  power  of  mohility  Bcarccly 
less  than  ubiquity^  aided  by  a  strength  of 
endurance  almost  more  than  mortal — could  have 
brought  that  small  force  up  to  a  level  with  the 
duties  required  of  it  Considering  how  small  a 
spaeo  a  month  is  in  the  Ufo  of  a  nation,  we  may 
indeed  say  that  this  great  Oriental  outbreak  was 
nearly  simultaneous  in  the  three  regiouB  of  Asia. 
It  was  m  October  1856  that  the  long-continued 
bickerings  between  the  British  and  the  Chines  at 
Canton  broke  out  into  a  dame,  and  led  to  the 
despatch  of  military  and  naval  forces  from  England. 
It  was  while  the  British  admiral  was  actually 
engaged  in  bombarding  Canton  that  the  governor- 
general  of  Indiaj  acting  b3  viceroy  of  the  Queen 
of  England^  declared  war  against  the  Shah  of 
Persia  for  an  inli'iugement  of  treaty  relating  to 
the  city  of  Herat  And  lastly,  it  was  while  two 
British  armaments  were  engaged  in  those  two 
regions  of  warfare,  that  disobedience  and  disband- 
ing began  in  India,  the  initial  steps  to  the  most 
furmidabk  mtHtary  Revolt,  perhaps,  the  world  haa 
ever  seen. 

The  theologian  sees,  or  thmks  he  sees^  the  finger 
of  God,  tlie  avenging  rcNi  of  an  All-mUng  Provi- 
dence, in  these  scenes  of  blood-shedding:  a  punish* 
tncnt  on  England  for  not  havhig  Christianised  the 
natives  of  tlie  East  to  the  Jhll  extent  of  her  power. 
The  soldier  itiBists  that,  as  we  gained  our  Influence 
in  the  East  mainly  by  the  sword,  by  the  sword  wo 
must  keep  it:  permitting  no  disobedience  to  our 
military  rule^  but  at  the  same  time  ofiTonding  as 
little  as  poBsibk  againit  the  prejudices  of  faith 
and  caste  among  the  natives.  The  poUticiaii 
smitten  with  Russo-phobia,  deeply  imbued  with 
the  notion,  whether  weU  or  ill  founded,  that 
the  Muscovite  aims  at  universal  dominion  in 
Euroi>e  and  Asia,  seeks  for  evidences  of  the  czar's 
intrigues  at  Peldn,  Teheran,  and  Delhi,  The 
jmrlisan,  thinking  more  of  the  ins  and  out*  of 
official  hfe,  than  of  Asia,  poijjta  triumphantly  to 
the  dogma  that  if  hu  party  had  been  in  power,  no 
one  of  these  tliree  Oriental  wars  would  have 
come  u|ion  England  The  merchant,  believHng 
that  individual  interest  lies  at  th©  bottom  of 
all  national  welfare,  tells  us  tliat  railways  and 
cotton  plantations  would  be  better  for  India  than 
miUtary  stations  -  and  that  diplomatic  piques 
at  Canton  and  at  Teheran  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  drive  us  into  hostihty  with  nations 
who  might  be  advantageous  customers  for  our 
wares.  But  while  the  theologian,  the  selilier,  the 
politician  J  the  partisan,  and  the  merchant  are  thus 
ruf^hing  to  a  demonstration,  each  of  his  favourite 
theory,  witbout  waiting  for  the  evidence  which 
can  only  by  degrees  be  collectcdj  England,  as  a 
nation^  has  had  to  bear  up  against  the  storm  as 


best  she  could*  Not  even  one  short  twelvemonth 
of  peace  was  vouchsafed  to  hen  The  same  year, 
1856,  that  marked  the  closing  sceneu  of  one  war, 
witnessed  the  commencement  of  two  others; 
while  the  materials  for  a  fourth  war  were  at  the 
same  time  fermenting^  unknown  to  those  whoso 
duty  it  was  to  watch  symptoms. 

Few  things  in  the  history  of  our  empire  are 
more  astonishing  than  the  social  explosion  in 
India,  taken  in  connection  with  the  positive 
declarations  of  official  men.  Historical  parallels 
have  often  been  pointed  out,  striking  and  instruc- 
tive J  but  here  we  have  a  historical  contradiction. 
At  the*  time  when  the  plonipotentiariea  of  seven 
European  empires  and  kingdoms  were  discussing 
at  Paris  the  base^  fur  a  European  peace,  the 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie  was  penning  an  account  of 
India,  in  the  state  to  which  Britain  had  brought 
it,  A  statesman  of  high  ability,  and  of  unques- 
tioned earnestness  of  purpose,  ho  evidently  felt  a 
pride  in  the  work  ho  had  achieved  as  governor- 
general  of  India;  he  thought  he  had  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  great  future;  and  he  claimed 
credit  for  England,  not  only  in  respect  to  what  she 
had  dooe,  but  also  for  the  motives  that  had 
dictated  her  Indian  policy «  It  was  in  the  early 
part  of  1848  that  this  nobleman  went  out  to  the 
East ;  it  was  in  18S6  that  he  yielded  the  retuij  of 
power  to  Yiscount  Canning ;  and  shortly  before  his 
departure  from  Calcutta  ho  wrote  a  minute  or 
narratLva,  formally  addressed  to  the  East  India 
Company,  bat  intended  for  his  fellow-eountrymeu 
at  large,  giving  an  account  of  his  stewardship. 
Ecmembering  that  that  minute  was  written  in 
March  1856,  and  that  the  Revolt  commenced  in 
January  1657,  it  becomes  very  important  to 
knoWf  from  the  lipA  or  the  pen  of  the  marquis 
himself,  what  ho  believed  to  bo  the  actual  mn- 
dition  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Empire  when  he  left 
it.  The  document  in  question  is  worth  niore^ 
for  our  present  purpose,  than  any  formal  history 
or  description  of  India;  for  it  shews  not  only 
the  sum-total  of  power  and  prosperity  in  1848, 
but  the  additions  made  to  that  sum  year  after 
year  till  1850,  A  parliamentary  paper  of  fifty 
folio  pages  need  not  and  cannot  be  reproduced 
here;  but  its  substance  may  be  rendered  inteU 
ligiblc  in  a  few  paragraphs*  This  we  will  attempt 
at  once,  as  a  peculiai^ly  titling  introduction  to  the 
main  object  of  the  present  work  ;  for  it  shews  how 
little  the  Revolt  was  expected  by  him  who  was 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  knowledge  and  influence 
in  India,  The  marquis  said  -  '  The  time  hiis  nearly 
come  when  my  atlministration  of  the  government 
of  India,  prolonged  through  more  than  eight  years, 
will  reach  its  final  close.  It  would  seem  that  some 
few  hours  may  be  profitably  devoted  to  a  short 
review  of  those  eventful  years  ;  not  for  tlie  puri>ose 
of  Justifying  disputed  measures,  or  of  settiug  forth 
a  retrospective  defence  of  the  policy  wliich  may, 
on  every  several  occasion »  have  been  adopted  ;  but 
for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the  poMtical  events 
that  have  occurred,  the  measurea  that  have  been 
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iaken,  and  the  progresB  that  has  been  made^  dnrfng 
the  career  of  the  administration  which  is  about  to 
dosa  I  enter  on  that  review  with  the  single  hope 
that  the  Hononrable  Conrt  of  Directors  may  derive 
from  the  retrospect  some  degree  of  satisfaction 
with  the  pasty  and  a  stUl  larger  measure  of  encourage- 
menifor  the  future,^  The  words  we  have  italicised 
are  very  remarkable,  read  by  the  light  so  soon  and 
so  calamitously  to  be  afforded. 

The  ndnute  first  passes  in  review  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Indian  government  with  the  inde- 
pendent native  states,  both  east  and  west  of  the 
Ganges.  How  little  our  public  men  are  able  to 
foretell  the  course  of  political  events  in  the  East,  is 
shewn  by  the  very  first  paragraph  of  the  governor- 
general's  narrative :  '  When  I  sailed  from  England 
in  the  winter  of  1847,  to  assume  the  government 
of  India,  there  previdled  a  universal  conviction 
among  public  men  at  home  that  permanent  peace 
had  at  length  been  secured  in  the  East.  Before 
the  summer  came,  we  were  already  involved  in 
the  second  Sikh  war.'  Be  it  observed  that  public 
men  at  home  are  here  adverted  to :  of  what  were 
the  opinions  of  public  men  in  India,  the  English 
nation  was  not  kept  sufficiently  informed.  There 
had  been  British  officers  murdered  at  Moultan; 
there  was  a  rebellion  of  the  Dewan  Moolraj 
against  the  recognised  sovereign  of  Lahore;  but 
file  renewal  of  war  is  attributed  mainly  to  the 
'spirit  of  the  whole  Sikh  people,  which  was 
inflamed  by  the  bitterest  animosity  against  us; 
when  chief  after  chief  deserted  our  cause,  until 
nearly  their  whole  army,  led  by  sirdars  who  had 
signed  the  treaties,  and  by  members  of  the  Council 
of  Regency  itself,  was  openly  arrayed  against 
us;'  and  when  the  Sikhs  even  joined  with  the 
Afghans  against  us.  It  was  not  a  mere  hostile 
prince,  it  was  a  hostUe  nation  that  confh>nted 
us;  and  the  Indian  government,  whether  wisely 
or  not,  declared  war,  put  forth  its  power,  main- 
tained a  long  campaign,  defeated  and  subdued 
the  Sikhs,  drove  back  the  insurgent  Afghans,  and 
ended  by  annexing  the  Punjaub  to  the  British 
territories.  Scarcely  had  the  Anglo-Indian  armies 
been  rdicved  from  these  onerous  duties,  when 
war  called  them  to  the  regions  beyond  the  Ganges. 
Certain  British  traders  in  the  port  of  Rangoon  had 
been  subjected  to  gross  outrage  by  the  officers 
of  the  King  of  Ava,  in  violation  of  a  pre-existing 
treaty;  and  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  acting 
on  a  high-sounding  dictum  of  Lord  Wellesley, 
that  'an  insult  offered  to  the  British  flag  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges  should  be  resented  as  promptly 
and  as  ftiUy  as  an  insult  offered  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames,*  resolved  to  punish  the  king  for  those 
insults.  That  monarch  was  'arrogant  and  over- 
bearing'— qualities  much  disapproved,  where  not 
shewn  bj  the  Company's  servants  themselves ;  he 
violated  treaties,  insulted  our  traders,  worried  our 
eoToys,  and  drove  away  our  commercial  agent  at 
Rangoon ;  and  as  the  government  of  India '  could 
never,  consistently  with  its  own  safety,  permit 
itself  to  stand  for  a  single  day  in  an  attitude  of 


inferiority  towards  a  native  power,  and  least  of  all 
towards  ^e  court  of  Ava,  war  was  declared.  After 
some  sharp  fighting,  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  was 
taken  and  annexed, '  in  order  that  the  government 
of  India  might  hold  from  the  Burman  state  both 
adequate  compensation  for  past  injury,  and  the 
best  security  against  ftiture  danger.  ....  A  sense 
of  inferiority  has  penetrated  at  last  to  the  convic- 
tions of  the  nation ;  the  Burman  court  and  the 
Burman  people  alike  have  shewn  that  they  now 
dread  our  power ;  and  in  that  dread  is  the  onfy  real 
security  toe  can  ever  hatfe,  or  ever  could  have  had,/or 
stable  peace  with  the  Burman  state,*  These  words 
are  at  once  boastfhl  and  saddening;  but  the 
notions  conveyed,  of  'sense  of  inferiority*  and 
'dread  of  power,'  are  thoroughly  Asiatic,  and  as 
such  we  must  accept  them.  Another  independent 
state,  Nepaul,  on  the  northern  fiY>ntier  of  India^ 
remained  faithfhl  during  the  eight  years  of  the 
Dalhousie  administration ;  it  carried  on  a  war  of 
its  own  against  Tibet,  but  it  was  friendly  to 
England,  and  sent  a  bo-jewelled  ambassador,  Jung 
Bahadoor,  to  visit  the  island  Queen.  The  moun- 
tain region  of  Cashmere,  stolen  as  it  were  fh)m  the 
Himalaya,  was  under  an  independent  chieftain, 
Maharajah  Gholab  Sing,  who,  when  he  visited  the 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie  at  Wuzeerabad,  caught  the 
vice-regal  robe  in  his  hand  and  said:  'Thus  I 
grasp  the  skirts  of  the  British  government,  and  I 
will  never  let  go  my  hold.'  The  governor-general 
expresses  a  belief  that  Gholab  Sing  'will  never 
depart  from  his  submissive  policy  as  long  as  he 
lives;'  while  Gholab's  son  and  anticipated  suc- 
cessor, Meean  Rumbeer  Sing,  is  spoken  of  as  one 
who  will  never  give  'any  cause  of  offence  to  a 
powerful  neighbour,  which  he  well  knows  can 
crush  him  at  will.'  The  Khan  of  Khelat,  near  the 
western  frontier,  was  brought  into  close  relation- 
ship, insomuch  that  he  became  'the  friend  of 
our  friends,  and  the  enemy  of  our  enemies,'  and 
engaged  to  give  us  temporary  possession  of  such 
military  stations  within  his  territory  as  we  might 
at  any  time  require  for  purposes  of  defence.  At 
the  extreme  north-west  of  our  Indian  Empire,  the 
Afghans,  with  whom  we  had  fought  such  terrible 
battles  during  the  Auckland  and  Ellenborough 
administrations  of  Indian  affairs,  had  again  been 
brought  into  friendly  relations ;  the  chief  prince 
among  them,  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  of  Cabool, 
had  been  made  to  see  that  England  was  likely  to 
be  his  best  friend,  and  'had  already  shewn  that 
he  regards  English  friendship  as  a  tower  of 
strength.' 

Thus  the  governor-general,  in  adverting  to  inde- 
pendent states,  announced  that  he  had  conquered 
and  annexed  the  Punjaub  and  Pegu;  while  he 
had  strengthened  the  bonds  of  amity  with  Nopaul, 
Cashmere,  Khelat^  and  Cabool— amity  almost 
degraded  to  abject  servility,  if  the  protestations 
of  some  of  the  chieftains  were  to  be  believed. 

Having  disposed  of  the  independent  states,  the 
marquis  directed  attention  to  the  relations  existing 
between  the  British  government  and  the  protected  % 
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ot  semi-independent  states,  of  which  there  are 
ma^y  more  than  thoisc  really  independent.  The 
kingdom  of  Nagpoor  became  British  territory  by 
sLmplo  lapse^  *in  the  a1)seiice  of  all  legal  heirs/  In 
bygone  years  the  British  put  down  one  rajah  and 
set  up  another  ;  and  when  this  latter  died,  witliont 
a  son  Tea!  or  adopted,  or  any  male  descendant  of 
the  original  royal  stocky  'the  British  government 
refused  to  bestow  the  territory  in  free  gift  upon 
a  stranger,  and  wisely  incor|H)rated  it  with  its  own 
dominions* — a  mode  of  acquiring  territory  very 
prevalent  in  our  Eastern  Empire.  The  King  of 
Onde^  another  protected  sovereign,  having  broken 
bis  engagements  with  the  Company  In  certain 
instances,  his  state  w^as  treated  Uko  Na^poor*  and 
added  to  British  India.  Batara  lost  its  rajah  in 
1849,  and  as  no  male  heir  was  then  liviug,  that 
small  state  shared  the  fate  of  the  larger  Oudc :  it 
was  made  British,  Jhansi,  a  still  smalicr  teiTitory, 
changed  owners  in  an  exactly  similar  way*  The 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  owing  to  the  Company  a 
sum  of  money  which  be  was  unable  or  unwilling  to 
pay,  and  being  in  other  ways  under  the  Company's 
wrath,  agreed  in  1853  to  give  up  Berar  and  other 
provinces  to  the  exchisi^^e  sovereignty  of  the 
British.  Early  in  1848  the  Rajah  of  Ungool,  a 
petty  cbieftain  in  the  Jungle  Neehals,  resisted  the 
authority  of  the  government  j  his  raj  w^as  taken 
from  him,  and  he  died  in  exile.  The  Rajah  of 
Sikim,  a  hill-chieftain  on  the  hordei^  of  Nepaul, 
*  liafl  the  audacity '  to  seize  a  Company's  official  at 
Darjeling ;  as  a  punishment,  all  the  territories  he 
possessed  within  the  plains  were  confiscated  and 
annexed.  In  Sinde,  Meer  Alt  Morad  of  Khyrpore, 
having  involved  himself  in  an  act  of  forgery 
concerning  the  ownership  of  territory,  *  the  lands 
were  taken  from  himj  and  his  power  and  influence 
were  reduce*!  to  insignifieance/  The  Nawab 
Ka5Kim  of  Bengal  having  committed  a  murder  by 
bastinado,  *  his  highnesses  peculiar  juriadiction  and 
legal  exemption  were  taken  away  from  him  ;  and 
he  was  subjected  to  the  disgrace  of  los^ing  a  large 
portion  of  the  salute  of  honour  which  he  had 
previously  received,*  The  Nawab  of  the  Camatie 
died  suddenly  in  1855 ;  and  as  he  left  no  male 
heir^  and  liis  relations  lived  very  disreputably,  the 
title  of  nawab  ^  w*as  placed  in  abeyance ;  *  that 
is,  the  Carnaiic  was  made  British  territory,  and 
the  several  members  of  the  imwab's  family  w^ere 
pensioned  ott^  About  the  same  time,  the  Rajah 
of  Tanjore  died,  in  like  manner  without  male  is^'^ue 
bearing  his  name  ;  and  the  same  process  wa^ 
adopted  there  as  in  the  Caniatic — sovereign  power 
was  assumed  by  the  Company,  and  the  ex-royal 
family  was  pensioned  off. 

Counting  up  his  treasures,  the  governor-general 
was  certainly  enabled  to  announce  a  most  extra- 
ordinary  acct^sion  of  territory  during  the  years 
1848  to  1855,  The  Punjaub,  Pegu,  Nagpoor,  Oude, 
Satara,  Jhansi,  Berar,  Ungool,  Darjeling,  K by r pore, 
the  CamatiCj  and  Tanjore,  all  became  British  for 
the  first  time,  or  else  bad  the  links  which  bound 
them  to  England  brought  closer,    Whikj  on  the 


one  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  grounds 
or  excuses  for  annexation  would  be  deemed 
very  slight  in  any  country  but  I  nib  a ;  so,  on  the 
other,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Marquis  of 
Dalhousie,  and  the  directors  with  w^bom  he  was 
acting,  believed  that  these  annexing  processes 
were  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  British 
power  in  the  East,  lie  takes  credit  to  his  govern- 
ment for  having  settled  certain  family  quarrels 
among  the  petty  royalties  of  Gujerat,  Buhawalpore^ 
Junimoo,  and  Mumdote,  without  paying  itself  for 
its  services  :  as  if  it  were  a  virtue  to  abstain  from 
annexation  at  such  times.  The  mention  made  of 
Delhi  must  be  given  in  the  govern or-gencraiV  own 
words,  to  shew  how  much  the  descendant  of  the 
once  mighty  Mogul  W'as  regarded  as  a  mere  puppet 
— yet  maintaining  a  certain  hold  on  the  reverence 
of  the  ]>coplc,  as  was  destined  to  be  shewn  in  a 
series  of  events  little  anticipated  by  the  writer  of 
the  minute,  *Hcven  years  ago  the  beir-apparent 
to  the  King  of  Delhi  died,  lie  was  the  last  of 
the  race  who  had  been  born  in  the  purple.  Ttie 
Court  of  Directors  was  accordingly  ativisefl  to 
decline  to  recognise  any  other  beir-apparent, 
and  to  permit  the  kingly  title  to  fall  into  abey- 
ante  upon  the  death  of  the  present  king, 
w^ho  even  then  w^as  a  very  aged  man-  The 
Honourable  Court  accord inn;ly  conveyed  to  the 
goveinment  of  India  atttkoritf  to  terminate  the 
djrnasf^  of  TimouTt  whenever  the  reigning  king 
should  die.  But  as  it  was  found  that,  although  the 
Honourable  Court  had  consented  to  the  measure, 
it  had  given  its  consent  with  great  reluctance,  I 
abstained  from  making  use  of  the  authority  which 
had  been  given  to  me.  The  grandson  of  the  king 
w*aa  recognised  as  lieir*apparent ;  but  only  i>u 
condition  that  he  should  quit  the  palace  in  Delhi 
in  onfcr  to  reside  in  the  palace  at  the  Kootub ; 
and  that  he  should,  as  king,  r^ccivf!  the  ffon^nor- 
general  <jf  India  ^  ail  times  on  tfjnris  of  petfoit 
tqualit^!  How  strange  do  these  words  sound  !  A 
beard  of  London  merchants  sitting  in  a  I'orim  in 
Ijeadenhall  Street^  giving  *  authority  to  terminate 
the  dynasty  of  Timonr ; '  and  then,  as  a  gracious 
condescension,  permitting  the  representative  of 
that  dynasty  to  be  on  terms  of 'perfect  equality* 
with  w^homsoever  may  be  the  chief  representative 
of  the  Company  in  India, 

The  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  pointed  to  the  revenues 
derivable  from  the  newly  annexed  territories  as 
among  the  many  justifications  for  his  hue  of  policy. 
He  shewed  that  four  millions  sterling  were  added 
to  the  annual  income  of  tlie  Anglo- Indian  Empire 
by  the  aciiuisition  of  the  Punjaub,  Pegu,  Nagpoor, 
Oude,  Satara,  Jhansi,  and  Berar^ — increasing  the 
total  revetme  from  about  twent3"*six  millioits  in 
1848  te  above  thirty  millions  In  1855, 

The  extreme  importance  of  this  official  docu- 
ment lying  in  the  evidence  it  affords  bow  little 
dread  was  felt  in  1826  of  any  approaching  out- 
break,  we  proceed  with  the  govcmor-generaFs 
narrative  of  the  augmentation  and  stability  of 
British  powder  in  the  East,  power  of  which  be  was 
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eridentlj  proud — presentiDg,  of  course,  as  a  mere 
outline^  that  which  his  lordship  fills  up  in  more 
detail 

Credit  is  claimed  in  the  minute  for  the  im- 
proved administrative  organisation  both  of  the 
dd  and  of  the  newly  acquired  territories.  Able 
men  were  selected  to  administer  government  in  the 
Pnnjaub ;  and  so  well  did  they  fulfil  their  duties 
that  internal  peace  was  secured,  violent  crime 
repressed,  the  penal  law  duly  enforced,  prison- 
disdpline  maintained,  civil  justice  administered, 
taxation  fixed,  collection  of  revenue  rendered  just, 
commerce  set  free,  agriculture  fostered,  national 
resources  developed,  and  future  improvements 
planned.  Not  only  did  the  marquis  assert  this; 
but  there  is  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  that 
the  Punjaub  fell  into  fortunate  hands  when  its 
administration  came  to  be  provided  for.  In  Pegu 
the  administration,  less  brilliant  than  in  the  Pun- 
jaub, is  nevertheless  represented  as  being  sound 
in  principle;  tranquillity  was  restored;  effective 
police  had  secured  the  safety  of  all ;  trade  was 
increased  and  increasing ;  a  Mr  revenue  was 
derived  from  light  taxation ;  '  the  people,  lightiy 
taxed  and  prosperous,  are  highly  contented  with 
our  rule ; '  and,  when  population  has  increased, 
^  Pegu  will  equal  Bengal  in  fertility  of  production, 
and  surpass  it  in  every  other  respect.'  At  Nagpoor 
the  assumption  of  supreme  authority  by  Britain 
was '  hailed  with  lively  satisfaction  by  the  whole 
population  of  the  province ;'  no  additional  soldier 
had  been  introduced  thither;  the  civil  adminis- 
tration was  introduced  everywhere;  the  native 
army  was  partly  embodied  and  disciplined  in 
BritiBh  pay,  and  partly  discharged  either  with 
pensions  or  gratuities.  In  short,  'perfect  con- 
tentment and  quiet  prevail;  beyond  the  palace 
walls  not  a  murmur  has  been  heard ;  and  in  no 
single  instance  throughout  the  districts  has  the 
public  peace  been  disturbed.'  In  Berar,  we  are 
told,  the  same  phenomena  were  observed ;  as  soon 
as  the  cession  was  made,  our  numerous  disputes 
with  the  nizam  ended ;  the  civil  administration 
was  brought  into  working  order ;  crime,  especially 
the  violent  crime  of  dacoUee  (gang-robb^  without 
murder)  was  diminished  ;  the  *  admirable  litUc 
army,'  formerly  called  the  Nizam's  Contingent, 
was  made  available  as  part  of  the  British  force ; 
the  revenue  rapidly  increased ;  and  the  public 
tranquillity  had  'not  been  disturbed  by  a  single 
popular  tumult.'  The  kingdom  of  Oude  had  only 
been  annexed  a  few  weeks  before  the  Marquis  of 
Dalhousie  wrote  his  minute ;  but  he  states  that  a 
complete  civil  administration,  and  a  resident  mili- 
taiy  force^  had  been  fully  organised  before  the 
annexation  took  place  ;  that  the  troops  of  the 
deposed  native  king  were  contentedly  taking 
service  in  British  pay ;  that  no  zemindar  or  chief 
had  reftised  submission  to  our  autiiority ;  that 
the  best  men  who  oould  be  found  available  were 
selected  from  the  dvil  and  military  services  for 
the  new  oflkes  in  Oude;  and  that  no  popular 
radstanoe  or  disturbance  luui  occurred. 


Nothing  could  be  more  dear  and  podtive  than 
these  assertions.  Not  only  did  the  governor- 
general  announce  that  the  Punjaub,  Pegu,  Nagpoor, 
Berar,  and  Oude  had  been  completely  annexed, 
bringing  a  lai^ge  accession  to  the  British  revenues ; 
but  that  in  every  case  a  scheme  of  administration 
had  been  framed  and  established,  oondudve  to  the 
lasting  benefit  of  the  natives,  the  honour  of  the 
British  name,  and  the  devdopment  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  several  districts.  Not  a  whisper  of 
discontent,  of  spirits  chafed  by  change  of  rulers, 
did  the  marquis  recognise :  if  they  occurred,  they 
reached  not  him  ;  or  if  they  did  reach  him,  he 
passed  them  by  as  trifles. 

Nor  was  it  alone  in  the  newly  acquired  terri- 
tories that  credit  for  these  advantageous  changes 
was  claimed.  Improvements  in  the  government 
of  India  were  pointed  out  in  every  direction.  The 
governor-general  had  been  relieved  from  an  over- 
whelming press  of  duties  by  the  appointment  of 
a  lieutenant-governor  for  Bengal.  A  Legislative 
Council  had  been  organised,  distinct  fix>m  the 
Supreme  Council :  tiie  public  having  access  to  its 
deliberations,  and  its  debates  and  papers  being 
printed  and  issued  to  the  world.  The  Indian  civil 
service,  by  an  act  passed  in  1853,  had  been  thrown 
open  to  all  who,  bdng  natural-born  subjects  of  the 
British  sovereign,  should  ofier  themselves  as  can- 
didates for  examination  and  admisdon.  Toung 
cadets,  who  previously  had  been  allowed  nearly 
two  years  to  'idle  and  loiter'  at  the  presidencies 
while  studying  for  examination  as  dvilians,  were 
by  a  new  regulation  required  to  complete  thdr 
studies  in  a  much  shorter  period,  thereby  lessening 
their  idleness  and  rendering  them  sooner  useful 
Periodical  examinations  of  the  dvil  servants  had 
been  established,  to  insure  efficiency  before  pro- 
motion was  given.  A  board  of  examiners  had 
been  founded,  to  conduct  examinations  and  super- 
intend studies.  All  officers  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment had  been  formally  prohibited  from  engag- 
ing in  banking  or  trading  companies;  and  any 
bankruptcy  among  them  entailed  suspendon  fh)m 
office.  In  many  of  the  civil  offices,  promotion, 
before  dependent  on  seniority  alone,  had  been 
made  dependent  on  merit  alone.  A  pendon  or 
superannuation  list  had  been  established  in  many 
departments,  to  insure  steady  and  faithful  service. 
Tlu-ee  boards  of  administration  for  salt,  opium, 
and  customs  had  been  replaced  by  one  bouxl  of 
revenue  simpler  in  its  constitution.  The  annual 
financiid  reports,  transmitted  to  the  home  govern- 
ment, had  gradually  been  made  more  clear,  full, 
and  instructive.  All  the  salaries  throughout  India 
had  been  placed  under  the  condderation  of  a 
special  commissioner,  for  equitable  revision ;  and 
the  authorities  had  determined  that,  in  future,  no 
salaries,  with  a  few  special  exceptions,  shall  exceed 
fifty  thousand  rupees  (about  five  thousand  pounds) 
per  annum. 

Nor  had  legislative  reform  been  wholly  forgotten. 
During  the  eight  years  under  review,  laws  had 
been  passed  or  rules  laid  down  for  the  punishment 
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of  Cffficlab  guilty  of  corruptioB,  or  accountants 
guilty  of  default  j  for  allow  in  g  counsel  to  prisoners 
on  their  irisl ;  for  aboliahiiig  Uio  semi-savage 
custom  of  branding  convicts ;  for  rendering  public 
officers  more  amenable  to  public  justice ;  for  vcsUtig 
a  right  of  pardoo  in  tiiD  supreme  government ;  for 
improving  the  procedure  in  aJl  tbe  civil  and 
criminal  courts ;  for  rendering  the  reception  of 
evidence  more  fair  and  impartial;  and,  among 
man  J  less  important  thingSi  for  ^  securing  liberty 
of  Gonicicnce,  and  for  the  protection  of  oonverts, 
and  eipecially  of  Christian  converts^  i^inst  in- 
jury in  respect  of  property  or  inheritance  by 
reason  of  a  change  in  their  religions  belief,*  For 
the  amelioration  of  prison -discipline^  inspectors  of 
prisona  bad  been  apjKiinteil  in  all  the  three  pre«i- 
dencies,  as  well  m  in  Oude,  the  Punjaubj  and  the 
north-west  provinces, 

Eqnnlly  in  moral  as  in  admin  igtratire  matters 
did  the  Marquis  of  Dalhotisie  insist  on  the 
manifold  improvement  of  India  during  the  eight 
years  preceding  1856.  Schools  for  the  education 
of  natives  had  been  established ;  the  Hindoo 
College  at  Calcutta  had  been  revive^l  and  improved ; 
a  Presidency  Ct^lkgo  had  been  founded  in  the 
same  city^  to  give  a  higher  scale  of  education  to 
the  youth  of  Bengal ;  similar  coUeges  had  been 
auctioned  at  Madras  and  Bombay;  grauts^in^ 
Aid  to  all  educational  egtabEshments  had  been 
authorised,  subject  to  government  inspection  of  the 
schools  aided;  a  committee  had  been  appointed 
to  ooDSider  the  plans  for  establishing  regular 
universities  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras  ; 
a  distmet  educational  department  had  l>een  formed 
at  the  seat  of  government^  with  djrector^generab 
of  public  instniction  in  all  the  presidencies  and 
governments ;  and  the  East  India  Company  had, 
by  a  dispatch  framed  in  1854,  sanctioned  a  most 
eittensivc  educational  scheme  for  the  whole  of 
India^  to  be  rendered  available  to  all  the  natives 
who  might  be  willing  and  able  to  claim  its 
advantages.  The  dehcate  subject  of  female  educa- 
tion had  not  been  forgotten.  Instructions  had 
been  given  to  the  officers  of  the  educattonal 
department  to  afford  all  possible  encouragemcot 
to  the  eatabhshment  of  female  schools,  whenever 
any  disposition  was  shewn  by  the  natives  in  that 
direction »  There  is  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  all  that 
concerns  female  education  in  India^  aiidiig  Itom 
the  reluctance  which  has  always  been  shewn  by 
the  higher  classes  of  natives  to  permit  the  attend- 
ance of  their  daughters  at  eehools,  Mr  Bethnne 
commenced,  and  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  con- 
tinued, a  delicate  and  cautious  attempt  to  overcome 
this  unwillingness  by  establishing  a  Hindoo  ladies' 
Echuol  at  Calcutta  ;  and  the  minute  gives  expreS' 
sion  to  an  earnest  hope  and  belief  that  the  female 
character  in  India  will  gradtially  bo  brought 
under  the  elevating  inQuence  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual education.  As  the  native  mind  was 
thus  sought  to  be  ameliorated  and  itrengthened 
by  education ;  so  had  the  prevention  or  cure 
of   bodily   maladies    been    made  an   object   of 


attention*  Additional  advantages  had  been  granted 
to  natives  who  applied  themselves  U>  the  study 
of  the  medical  sciences ;  the  number  of  dis- 
pensaries had  been  greatly  increased,  to  the 
immense  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Hindoos 
and  Mohammedans ;  plans  had  been  commenced 
for  introducing  a  check  to  the  dreadful  ravages 
of  the  small- pox  ;  admission  to  the  medit^  service 
of  the  Company  had  been  thrown  open  to  natives; 
and,  as  a  first-fruit  of  this  cliangCj,  one  Br 
Chuckerbuttyj  a  Hindoo  educated  in  England, 
had  won  for  himself  a  commission  as  assistant- 
surgeon  in  the  Company's  service* 

In  so  far  as  concerns  superstition  and  religion, 
the  minute  narrates  a  course  of  proceeding  of  which 
the  following  is  the  substance-  Among  the  estra- 
ordinary  social  customs — atrocities  they  are  un- 
questionably considered  in  Europe — of  India,  those 
of  Suttee,  Thuggee^  Infanticide,  and  the  Mcriah 
Sacrifice^  are  mentioned  as  having  undergone 
much  amelioration  during  the  eight  years  to  which 
the  minute  relates.  The  sutUe^  or  buining  of 
widows^  had  been  almost  suppressed  by  previous 
govemoi'-generals,  and  the  marquis  had  carried 
out  the  plans  of  Ms  predecessors ;  remonstrating 
where  any  suttees  occurred  in  independent  states ; 
and  punishing  where  they  occurred  in  the  British 
and  protected  territories.  Tkngp^  or  systematic 
murder  of  travellers  for  tlie  sake  of  booty,  had 
been  quite  suppreieed  east  of  the  Sntlej  ;  but 
having  unexpectedly  made  its  appearance  in  the 
Funjaub  in  18^1,  it  waa  thoroughly  put  down 
there  a^  elsewhere;  those  who  turned  approvers 
or  king's  ovidcnee  against  their  brother  Thugs 
now  fonn — or  rather  did  form  in  1856 — a 
peaceful  industrious  colony  at  Jubbulpoor,  where 
they  spun  and  wove  mushus  of  exquisite  fineness, 
instead  of  cutting  the  throats  of  unsuspecting 
travellers.  Ftm&k  in/miticide,  the  result  of  pride 
of  birth  and  pride  of  purse — parents  murdering 
tlieir  infant  daughters  either  because  they  cannot 
afford  the  marriage  expenditure  wliich  must  one 
day  be  incurred  on  their  account,  or  because  they 
see  difficulties  in  marr^'iug  them  suitably — had 
been  greatly  chocked  and  discouraged.  In  the 
Punjaub  a  most  signal  and  singular  conquest  had 
he^n  achieved;  for  the  British  representative, 
c^lhng  together  the  chie£^  of  tribes  in  1854, 
unfolded  to  them  a  plan,  ^  the  observance  of  which 
would  effectually  secure  that  no  man  should  feel 
any  real  difiicnlty  in  providing  for  his  daughter 
in  marriage;*  whereupon  the  chiefs^  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Cashmere  tribes,  promised  that,  as  the 
motive  for  infanticide  would  thus  in  great  measure 
be  removed,  they  would  cheerfully  aid  in  suppress- 
ing the  practice.  Lastly,  the  Mei^ah  jiacrijke — a 
horrible  rite^  in  which  young  human  victims  are 
sacrificed  for  the  propitiation  of  the  special  divinity 
which  presides  over  the  fertility  of  the  earth — had 
been  nearly  rooted  out  from  the  only  district 
where  it  was  practised,  among  the  hUl  and  jungle 
tribes  of  Oriasa.  In  I'cUgious  matters,  the  ecclesias- 
tical strength  of  the  established  church  had  been 
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largely  increased;  dergymen  had  been  occasion- 
ally sanctioned,  besides  those  acting  as  chaplains 
to  the  Company;  places  of  worship  had  been 
provided  for  the  servants  and  soldiers  of  the 
Company ;  Protestant  churches  had  been  built  in 
places  where  the  worshippers  were  wiUing  to 
contribute  something  towards  the  expenditure; 
Roman  Catholics  serving  the  Company  had  been 
provided  with  places  of  worship ;  salaries  had  been 
granted  to  three  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  one  in 
eadi  presidency;  the  salaries  of  the  priests  had 
been  revised  and  augmented;  and  a  wish  was 
manifested  to  observe  justice  towards  the  CathoHc 
as  well  as  the  Protestant  who  served  his  country 
well  in  the  East. 

Thus — ^in  the  acquisition  of  territory,  in  the 
augmentation  of  revenue  consequent  on  that 
acquisition,  in  the  administrative  organisation,  in 
the  spread  of  education,  in  the  provision  for 
religious  services,  and  in  the  plans  for  improving 
ihe  moral  conduct  of  the  natives — the  Marquis  of 
Dalhousie  claimed  to  have  done  much  that  would 
redound  to  the  honour  of  the  British  name  and  to 
the  advancement  of  the  millions  under  British 
rule  in  India.  The  problem  still  remains  unsolved 
— ^Why  should  India,  or  the  native  mihtary  of  that 
coimtry,  have  revolted  from  British  service  ?  Let 
us  see,  therefore,  whether  the  governor-general 
says  aught  that  throws  light  upon  the  matter  in 
connection  with  trade  and  commerce;  and  in 
order  to  understand  this  subject  clearly,  let  us 
treat  separately  of  Productive  Industry  and  Means 
of  Communication. 

Cotton  is  destined,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
some  thinkers,  to  mark  a  great  future  for  India ; 
hut  meanwhile  we  are  told  in  the  minute  that,  by 
the  acquisition  of  Nagpoor  and  Berar,  many  fertile 
cotton  districts  were  brought  under  British  rule  ; 
and  that  since  the  acquisition  of  Pegu,  an  exami- 
nation of  the  cotton-growing  capabilities  of  the 
northern  part  of  that  kingdom  had  been  com- 
menced. The  tea-culture  in  Assam  had  prospered 
greatly  during  the  eight  years  from  1848  to  1856 ; 
the  plant  had  been  largely  introduced  into  the 
upper  districts  of  the  north-west  provinces  ;  plant- 
ations had  been  established  at  Deyrah  Dhoon, 
Kumaon,  and  Gurhwal ;  Mr  Fortune  had  brought 
large  supplies  of  Chinese  seeds  and  Chinese  work- 
men to  India  ;  many  of  the  native  zemindars  had 
begun  the  cultivation  on  their  own  account  in 
districts  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya ;  and  every 
year  witnessed  a  large  increase  in  the  production 
of  Indian  tea,  which  was  excellent  in  quality,  and 
sold  readily  at  a  high  price.  In  agricidture 
generally,  improvements  of  all  kinds  had  been 
made;  an  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 
had  been  established  in  the  Punjaub;  carefally 
selected  seeds  had  been  procured  from  Euroi)e; 
the  growth  of  flax  had  been  encouraged;  the 
growth  of  the  mulberry  and  the  rearing  of  silk- 
worms had  been  fostered  by  the  government ;  and 
a  grant  had  been  made  hi  aid  of  periodical  agri- 
cultural  shows  in  the  Madras  presidency.     In 


relation  to  live-stock,  plans  had  been  formed  for 
improving  the  breed  of  horses;  merino  and 
Australian  rams  had  been  introduced  to  improve 
the  breed  of  sheep ;  and  sheep  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Pegu,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  natives 
and  the  advantage  of  all;  'for  the  absence  of 
sheep  leads  to  a  privation  in  respect  of  food,  which 
is  severely  felt,  not  only  by  European  soldiers  in 
the  province,  but  also  by  all  of  every  class  who 
are  employed  therein.'  The  forests  had  been 
brought  unde^  due  regulation  by  the  appointment 
of  conservators  of  forests  at  Pegu,  Tenasserim,  and 
Martaban;  by  the  careftd  examination  of  the  whole 
of  the  forests  in  the  Punjaub ;  by  the  planting  of 
new  districts,  hitherto  bare;  and  by  the  laying 
down  of  rules  for  the  future  preservation  and 
thrifty  management  of  these  important  sources  of 
timber  and  fuel.  The  inestimable  value  of  coal 
being  duly  appreciated,  careful  researches  had 
been  made,  by  order  of  the  government,  in  the 
Punjaub,  Pegu,  Tenasserim,  Bengal,  Silhet,  and 
the  Nerbudda  Valley,  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
careful  mining  whenever  and  wherever  good  coal 
may  be  found.  Practical  chemists  and  geological 
surveyors  had  been  set  to  work  in  the  Simla  Hills^ 
Kumaon,  Gurhwal,  the  Nerbudda  Valley,  Beer^ 
boom,  and  Jubbulpoor,  either  to  discover  beds  of 
ironstone,  or  to  organise  ironworks  where  such 
beds  had  already  been  discovered ;  and  an  experi- 
mental mining  and  smelting  establishment  had 
been  founded  by  the  government  among  the 
Kumaon  Hills,  to  apply  tests  Ukely  to  be  valuable 
in  fhture. 

Next,  in  connection  with  means  of  communica- 
tion, the  channels  by  and  through  which  commerce 
permeates  the  empire,  the  governor-general  had  a 
very  formidable  list  of  works  to  notice.  Surveys, 
irrigation  and  canals,  rivers  and  harbours,  roads, 
railways,  electric  telegraphs,  and  postal  communi- 
cations—had all  been  made  the  subjects  of  great 
engineering  activity  during  the  eight  years  of  the 
Dalhousie  administration.  A  few  words  must  be 
said  here  on  each  of  these  topics ;  for  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  narrative  of  Revolt  about  to  follow,  that  we 
should,  as  a  preliminary,  know  whether  India 
really  had  or  had  not  been  neglected  in  these 
elements  of  prosperity  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  outbreak. 

Measures,  we  learn  from  the  minute,  had  been 
taken  for  executing  exact  surveys  of  all  the  newly 
annexed  territory  in  the  Punjaub,  Pegu,  Sinde, 
Nagpoor,  and  Berar  in  the  same  careful  manner  as 
the  survey  of  the  older  territories  had  been  before 
carried  out ;  and  in  Central  India  *  the  consent  of 
all  the  native  states  has  been  obtained  to  the 
making  of  a  topographical  survey,  and  to  a  demar- 
cation of  all  the  boundaries  between  the  several 
native  states,  and  between  the  British  territories 
and  those  of  native  states :'  a  proceeding  expected 
to  lessen  the  fi^uency  of  feuds  concerning  disputed 
boundaries. 

The  activity  in   irrigation-works    and   canal- 
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cutting  had  unquestionably  been  very  grcat>  In 
1854  the  Ganges  Cjinal  ivas  opened  in  Its  main 
line^  for  the  double  purpose  of  irrigation  and  navi- 
gation, A  mighty  work  this,  which  no  mutiny^ 
no  angi'y  feelings,  should  induce  the  English  public 
to  forget  It  is  CS!5  miles  in  length,  and  in  samQ 
parts  no  feet  in  widlli  ;  and  considei'efl  as  a  canal 
for  irrigation, '  it  stands  unequalled  in  its  class  and 
character  among  the  efforts  of  civilised  nations. 
Its  length  is  fivefold  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
main  lines  of  Lombardy  united,  and  more  than 
twice  the  lengtli  of  the  ag^^ate  irrigation  lines  of 
Lombardy  and  Egypt  togethep — the  only  countries 
in  the  world  whose  works  of  irrigation  rise  above 
insignificance/  Nor  ia  this  alL  '  As  a  single  work 
of  navigation  for  purposes  of  commerce,  the  Ganges 
Canal  has  no  oompetitor  throughout  the  world. 
No  single  canal  in  Europe  has  attained  to  half  tlie 
magnitude  of  this  Indian  work.  It  nearly  equals 
the  aggregate  length  of  the  four  greatest  canals  in 
France.  It  greatly  exceetls  all  the  firat^class  canals 
of  Holland  put  together;  and  it  is  greater,  by 
nearly  one-third,  than  the  greatest  navigation 
canal  in  the  United  Slates  of  America.'  Pausing 
for  one  moment  just  to  observe  that  the  writer  of 
the  words  here  quoted  seems  to  have  tomporarily 
forgotten  the  great  canal  of  Chinas  we  proceed  to 
state,  on  the  authority  of  the  minute^  that  when  all 
the  brandies  are  finiBhed,  this  noble  Ganges  CanaJ 
will  be  9(10  miles  in  length.  It  will  then,  by  jis 
pofrioviical  ovcrllowings,  irrigate  a  miHion  a  fid  a  hnff 
of  acres  J  thus  lessening  the  terrible  apprehensions  of 
famine  or  dearth  among  millions  of  human  beings. 
We  may  doubt  or  not  on  otlicr  subjects,  but  it  is 
imposBible  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  Marquis  of 
Balhousie  when  he  says :  *  1  trust  I  shaJl  not  be 
thought  vaiii-glorions  if  I  say  that  tho  successfnl 
execution  and  completion  of  such  a  work  as  the 
Ganges  Canal  would,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  suffice 
to  signalise  an  Indian  administration.'  But  this 
work  did  not  ab&t>rb  all  the  energies  of  tlie  canal 
engineers  •  much  of  a  similar  though  smaller  kind 
had  been  eflTeeted  elsewhere.  An  irrigation  canal 
had  been  begun  in  the  Punjaub,  which,  -when 
finished,  would  be  4G5  miles  in  lengtli,  fod  from 
the  river  Ravee,  All  the  old  canals  formed  in  the 
Moultan  district  of  the  Punjaub,  000  miles  in  length, 
had  been  cleansed,  enlarged,  and  improved,  and 
tho  distribution  of  tho  waters  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation  placed  under  judicious  regulation.  Irri- 
gation canals  had  been  made  or  ini|i roved  in  the 
Derajatj  in  tUe  provinces  east  of  tho  8utlej,  in 
B^ar,  and  in  Binde.  A  magnificent  work  had 
been  exoeuted  for  carrying  an  irrigation  canal  over 
the  river  Goda very ;  and  canals  of  much  import- 
ance had  been  commenced  in  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  presidencies, 

Eiverg  and  harbours  had  f>hared  in  the  attention 
bestowed  on  irrigation  and  canal  navigation*  The 
Ganges  had  been  ojicned  to  river  steamers  before 
1848,  and  it  ouly  remiuned  to  advance  in  the  same 
hno  of  improvement.  The  Indus,  by  tho  conquest 
of  the  Punjaub,  had  been  made  a  British  river 


almost  from  the  Himalaya  down  to  the  ocean  ; 
steamers  had  been  placed  u[>on  it ;  and  it  had 
become  a  direct  route  for  trooj>3  and  travellers 
to  many  parts  of  Northern  India,  before  attainable 
only  by  the  Calcutta  route.  All  the  rivers  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Punjaub  had  been  surveyed,  with 
a  view  to  the  deteiminatiou  of  their  capabilities 
fur  steam '  navigation,  No  sooner  was  Pegu 
acquired,  than  steamera  were  placed  upon  the 
In-awaddy,  the  great  river  of  that  countiy ;  and 
short  canals  of  junction  between  various  rivers  had 
been  so  planned  as  to  give  promu^  of  a  complete 
line  of  rivcr'Stcaming  from  Bassein  to  Monlmein* 
Arrangements  had  been  made  for  placing  steamers 
upon  the  river  Burhampooter  or  Brahmaputra, 
to  connect  Assam  with  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Exten- 
sive works  had  been  commenced  to  improve  the 
navigation  of  the  Godavery,  The  channels  that 
le^d  from  Calcutta  thTOUgh  the  Bundurliunds  to 
the  sea  had  been  enlarged ;  and  a  great  bridge  over 
the  Iloogly  near  the  city  had  been  planned.  The 
port  of  Bombay  hafl  been  greatly  improved,  and 
large  works  for  water-supply  commenced.  At 
Knrachee,  at  Madras,  at  Singapore,  at  Eangoon, 
and  at  other  places,  engineering  improvements 
had  been  ma<le  to  increase  the  aceommodation 
for  sliipping. 

We  follow  the  Marqub  of  Dalhousie  from  the 
river  to  the  land^  and  trace  with  him  the  astouish- 
ing  length  of  new  road  eonstructe<l  or  planned 
diiring  his  administration*  A  great  trunk-road  from 
Calcutta  to  Delhi  had  been  extended  nearly  to  the 
Butlej  ;  and  when  the  Punjaub  became  a  British 
possession,  plans  were  immediately  marked  out  for 
prolonging  the  same  road  to  Loodianah,  Umritsir, 
Lahore,  Jelum,  Attock,  and  Peshawar — thus  form- 
ing, if  all  be  completed,  a  magnificent  road  1500 
miles  in  length  from  Calcutta  to  the  Afghan 
frontier,  available  both  for  commercial  and  mili- 
tary operations.  The  difficulties  of  crossing  so 
many  broad  rivers  in  Northern  India  is  immense, 
and  the  cost  great ;  but  the  I'oad,  as  the  minute 
tells  nSj '  will  repay  a  thousandfold  the  labour  and 
the  treasure  it  has  cost,*  Then,  fine  i-oads  had 
been  formed  from  Patna  to  Gya,  from  Cuttack 
to  Ungool  and  Sumbhulpore,  from  Dacca  to  Akyab, 
and  thence  t4> wards  Aracan  and  Pegu  ;  while  vast 
systems  of  roads  had  been  brought  under  consider- 
atjou  for  Pegu,  the  Punjaub,  Sinde,  and  other 
newly  acquired  regions.  Engineers  had  been 
employed  to  plan  a  road  fi-ora  Simla  up  to  the  very 
Himalaya  itself^  to  connect  India  with  Tibet;  as 
it  would  greatly  improve  the  social  position  of  all 
the  native  tribes  near  it,  AVhen  Pegu  was  attacked, 
and  when  a  military  force  was  sent  thither  over* 
land  from  Calcutta,  hundreds  of  elephants  were 
employed  to  force  a  way  through  the  fiiTests 
and  roaflless  tracts  between  Aracan  and  Pegu ; 
but  by  the  spring  of  18^5  a  lx:md  had  been  formed, 
along  which  a  battalion  could  march  briskly  on 
foot 

The  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  was  not  in  a  position 
to  say  so  much  concerning  railways  iu  India  as 
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ordmiiTy  ronds.  Although  railways  were  bfouglit 
under  the  consideratioa  of  the  Company  in 
1843,  nothing  was  done  regarding  thcni  till  1849, 
when  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  a  separate 
company  to  construct  a  certain  lenj^th  of  railway 
which,  if  continued,  would  connect  Calcutta  with 
the  north  and  north-west  of  India.  In  the 
spring  of  1853  the  marquis  recommended  a  bold 
line  of  policy  in  these  mattem :  the  tianctioii 
aad  support,  in  every  available  way,  of  great 
final  of  railway  to  ci»nnect  Calcutta  with  Lahore, 
Bombay  with  Agr%  Bomlmy  with  Madras^  anil 
Madras  with  the  Malabar  coast.  A  ^ualitied 
approval  of  ihesB  schemes  had  been  accorded 
by  the  Ea^  India  Company,  and  engagements  t^ 
the  extent  of  ten  niilhons  sterling  had  been 
made  for  a  railway  from  Dcllii  to  Burilwan: 
a  line  ttoiCL  Btii^wan  to  Calcutta  having  been 
opened  in  1855-  The  governor-general,  not 
dreaming  of  mutinies  and  rebellions,  name<i  the 
year  1859  as  tbo  probable  time  of  finishing  the 
irtm  route  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi.  Besides  these 
engagements  w^ith  the  Eai^t  India  Railway  Com- 
I-iany  in  the  Bengal  presidency,  contracts  had  been 
tnado  With  the  Great  India  Peninsula  Company 
for  a  railway  fr^im  Bombay  to  the  Ghaut  Mouu* 
tains ;  and  another  with  the  Bombay  and  Central 
India  Company  for  a  I'ailway  from  Bombay  to 
Khandeisb  and  Nagpoor,  and  for  another  from  Surat 
to  Abmedabad.  On  the  eastern  coast,  the  govern- 
ment had  arranged  with  the  i^ladras  Railway 
Company  for  lines  from  Madras  to  the  Malabar 
coa&t,  rid  Coimbatore,  and  from  Variembaddy  to 
Bangalore.  The  Eugli^h  nation  has  long  blamed 
the  East  India  Company  for  a  dilatory  policy  in 
regard  to  railways ;  but  all  we  have  to  do  in  this 
place  if,  on  the  authority  of  the  governor-general, 
to  ipiscify  in  few  words  what  had  been  done  in 
the  years  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak. 

The  electric  telegraph — perhaps  the  grandest 
invention  of  our  age — fouml  in  India  a  congenial 
place  for  its  reception ^  Where  the  oiicials  bad 
no  tEioro  rapid  means  of  sending  a  message  to  a 
diftance  of  a  thousand  miles  than  the  fleetness  of 
a  corps  of  foot-runners,  it  is  no  marvel  that  the 
nehicvements  of  the  lightning-messenger  'were 
regarded  with  an  eager  eye.  An  experimental 
linu  of  electric  telegraph  was  determined  on,  to 
he  carriefl  out  by  Dr  (now  Bir  Willlaui)  O'Shaugli- 
stsy ;  and  when  tliat  energetic  man  made  his 
ftBport  OQ  the  result  in  1852^  it  was  at  once  deter* 
mincid  to  commence  arrangements  for  lines  of 
tmmetL«^  lengtli,  in  connect  the  widely  separated 
cities  of  Calcutta,  Bladras,  Bombay,  and  Peshawur, 
and  the  great  towns  between  tliem.  It  w^as  a 
gfftud  idea,  and  was  w^orthUy  realised  ;  for  by  the 
MODtli  of  March  1854  an  electric  wire  of  600  miles 
wat  established  between  Calcutta  and  Agra;  by 
tile  mouth  of  February  1S55,  the  towns  of  Calcutta, 
Agra,  Attock,  Bombay,  and  Madras  were  placed 
io  telegraphic  communication  by  3000  miles  of 
wire,  ferving  nearly  forty  towns  on  the  way  ;  and 
by  tha  bcfimung  of  1S56  another  length  of  1000 


miles  was  added^  from  Attack  to  Peshawur,  from 
Bangalore  to  Ootacamund,  and  from  Rangoon  to 
tbo  Burmese  frontier*  Many  works  of  great  mag- 
nitude w  ere  recjuired  ;  there  were  few  good  roads 
for  the  workmen  to  air  ail  tkemielves  of ;  there 
w^ere  few  bridges ;  there  were  deadly  jungles  to  be 
passed ;  there  was  every  variety  of  fonndation, 
from  loose  black  soil  to  bard  rocky  wastes ;  there 
were  seventy  large  rtrera  to  be  crossed,  cither  by 
cables  in  the  water,  or  by  wires  extended  on  the 
tops  of  masts ;  there  was  a  cable  of  two  miles 
required  to  cross  the  Toongabudra,  and  one  of  three 
inilcs  to  cross  the  Sone— and  yet  tlie  entire  w*ork 
was  comprised  within  a  cost  of  5f>0  rupees  or  £50 
per  mile :  perhaps  the  wisest  expenditure  ever 
incurred  in  India.  Repeatedly  has  a  message, 
relating  to  news  from  England,  been  transmitted 
1600  miles,  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  in  less  than 
three-quarters  of  an  liour  ;  and  it  has  become  a 
regular  routine  tbnt  Ihe  government  at  Calcutta 
shall  be  io  possession  of  a  considerable  body  of 
telegraphic  news  from  England  within  twelve 
hours  alter  the  anchoring  of  the  mail-steamer  at 
Bombay.  Who  can  conceive  the  bew  ilderment  of 
the  Hindoo  miufl  at  such  achievements  I  It  is  cer- 
tainly permissible  to  the  governor-general  to  refer 
with  pride  to  two  or  three  among  many  instances 
of  the  remarkable  service  rendered  by  these  tele^ 
graphs,  ^  When  her  Ifajesty^s  10th  Uus.<;ars  were 
ordered  with  all  Bpee<l  fit>m  I  oonah  to  the  Crimea, 
a  message  requesting  instructions  regaiiding  their 
despatch  was  one  day  received  by  me  at  Calcutta 
from  the  government  of  Bombay,  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Instructions  were  forth- 
with sent  off  by  the  telegraph  in  reply  ;  and  an 
ansiwer  to  that  reply  w*as  again  received  at 
Calcutta  from  Bonibay  in  the  evening  of  the  sanio 
day.  A  year  before,  the  same  eommunioatiaus 
for  the  despatch  of  speedy  reinforcements  to  the 
seat  of  war,  which  occupied  by  the  telegraph  no 
more  than  itmh^  hmtrs^  could  not  have  been  made 
in  less  than  t/tirfjf  flaj/s*  Again  ;  *  When  it  was 
resolved  to  send  her  Majesty's  12th  Lancers  from 
Bangalore  to  the  Crimea,  instead  of  her  Majesty's 
1 4th  Dragoons  from  Meerutj  orders  were  forth- 
with despatelicd  by  telegraph  direct  to  the  regi- 
ment at  Bangalore.  The  corps  was  immediately 
got  ready  for  service ;  it  marched  two  hundred 
niilc,^,  and  was  there  before  the  transports  were 
ready  to  receive  it/  Again :  *  On  the  7th  of 
February  IS56,  as  soon  as  the  administration  of 
Oude  was  a^uredly  under  British  government^  a 
branch-eleciric  telegraph  from  Cawnporo  to  Luck* 
now  was  fortliwith  commenced ;  in  eighteen  work- 
ing^lays  it  was  completed,  including  the  laying 
of  a  cable,  six  thousand  feet  in  length,  across  the 
river  Ganges*  On  the  morning  on  which  I  resigned 
the  government  in  India^  General  On  tram  was 
asked  by  telegraph  :  "  Is  aU  well  in  Oude  V  The 
answer :  *^  All  \^  well  in  Oude^'*  was  received  soon 
after  noon,  and  greeted  Lord  Canning  on  his  Erst 
arrivaL*  Little  did  the  new  governor-general  then 
foresee   in   bow    few  months   he  would  receive 


pmnfiil  proof  that  all  was  not  well  in  Oude,  How- 
ever, the  Marquis  of  DalliooEic  was  jugti^od  in 
advorting  with  satisfaction  to  the  efitabhshment  of 
telegraphic  commnnicatlon  daring  his  retgn  of 
power;  and  he  insists  on  foil  ctadit  being  dne  to  the 
East  India  Company  for  what  was  done  in  tliat 
direction.  *  I  make  bold  to  say,  that  whether 
regard  be  had  to  promptitnde  of  esectttive  action, 
to  speed  and  solidity  of  constmction,  to  rapidity  of 
organifiation,  to  liberality  of  charge,  or  to  ^o  early 
realisation  and  vast  magnitude  of  increased  |K>hti- 
cal  in  flu  en  CO  in  the  East,  the  acliievement  of  the 
llonoui-able  Company  in  the  establishment  of  the 
electric  tdegraph  in  India  may  challenge  com- 
parison with  any  public  enterprise  which  has  beeo 
carried  into  execution  iu  recent  times,  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  or  in  America  itself,^ 

The  postal  system  had  not  been  allow eil  to 
stagnate  during  the  eight  years  under  considcra- 
tiou.  A  commission  had  been  appointed  in  1850j 
to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  increasing  tho 
efBciency  of  the  system ;  and  under  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  commission^  great  improTcments 
had  been  made.  A  director-general  of  the  post- 
office  for  the  whole  of  India  had  been  appointed ; 
a  nniformity  of  rate  irrespective  of  distance  had 
been  estabhsbed  (three  farthings  for  a  letter,  and 
tbree  half-pence  for  a  newspaper) ;  prepaynfieut 
by  postage-Btamps  had  been  Eubstituted  for  cash 
payment;  the  privileges  of  ofEcial  franking  had 
bnen  almost  abolishod ;  and  a  uniform  sixpenny 
rate  was  fixed  for  letters  between  India  and 
England,  Here  again  the  governor-general  insists, 
not  only  that  the  Indian  government  had  worked 
zealously,  but  that  England  herself  had  been  out- 
stripped  in  hberal  policy,  *In  England,  a  single 
letter  is  conveyed  to  any  part  of  the  British  isles 
for  one  penny;  in  India,  a  single  letter  is  con- 
veyed over  drstauces  immeasurably  greater — IVom 
Peshawurj  on  the  borders  of  Afghanistan,  to  the 
southernmost  village  of  Capo  Comorin,  or  from 
Debooghurj  iu  Upper  Assam,  to  Kumchee  at  ibo 
mouth  of  the  Indus — for  no  more  than  three 
farthinp.  The  postage  chargeable  on  the  same 
letter  three  years  ago  in  India  would  not  have 
been  less  than  one  shilling,  or  sixteen  times  the 
present  charge.  Again,  since  uni  form  rates  of  pos  t^e 
between  England  and  India  have  been  established^ 
the  Scotch  recruit  who  joins  bis  regiment  on  our 
furthest  frontier  at  Peshawur,  may  write  to  his 
muther  at  John  o*  Groat*s  House,  and  may  send 
his  letter  to  her  fi'Ce  for  sixpence :  three  years 
aj^o,  the  same  sum  would  not  have  carried  his 
letter  beyond  Lahore.* 

So  great  had  been  the  actii^ity  of  the  Company 
and  the  govemor-goncral,  iu  the  course  of  eight 
yearn,  in  developing  the  productive  reeourcea  of 
our  Oriental  empire,  that  a  department  of  Public 
Works  had  become  essentially  necessary.  The 
Company  expended  from  two  to  three  miUions 
sterling  annually  in  this  direction,  and  a  new 
organisation  had  been  made  to  conduct  the  various 
works  on  which  this  amount  of  expenditure  was 


to  ha  bestowed.  When  the  great  roads  and  canals 
were  being  planned  and  executed,  numerous  civil 
engineers  were  of  course  needed ;  and  the  minute 
tells  m  that  ■  it  was  the  far-^seeiug  sagacity  of  Mr 
Thomason  wbieb  first  anticipated  the  necessity  of 
training  engineers  in  the  country  itself  in  which 
they  were  to  be  employed^  and  which  first  suggested 
an  elfectual  method  of  doing  so.  On  his  recom^ 
mendatlon,  the  clvd  engineering  college  at  Roorkee, 
which  now  rightly  bears  his  honoured  name,  was 
founded  with  the  consent  of  the  Honourable  Court. 
It  has  already  been  enlarged  and  extended  greatly 
beyond  its  original  limits.  Instruction  iu  it  is 
given  to  soldiers  preparing  for  subordinate  employ- 
ment  in  the  Public  Works  department,  to  young 
geutlemeu  not  in  tlie  service  of  government^  and 
to  natives  upon  certain  conditions,  A  higher 
class  for  commissioned  officers  of  the  army  was 
created  some  years  ago,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Napier ;  and  the  government  has 
been  most  ready  to  consent  to  officers  obtaining 
leave  to  study  there,  as  in  the  senior  department 
at  Sandiiurat.  Excellent  fruit  has  already  been 
borne  by  this  institution;  many  good  servants 
have  already  been  sent  forth  into  [&om?]  the 
department;  and  appUcations  for  the  services  of 
students  of  ttie  Thomason  College  were,  before 
long,  received  from  other  local  governments/  But 
this  was  not  all:  civil  engineering  colleges  and 
classes  were  formed  at  Calcutta,  Madras^  Bombay, 
Lahore,  and  Poonah, 

So  greatly  had  the  various  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbours,  roads  and  canals,  telegraphic 
and  postal  communications,  increased  the  trade  of 
India,  that  the  shipping  entries  increased  regularly 
year  by  year.  There  were  about  six  hundrwl 
vessels,  exclusive  of  trading  craft,  that  ascended 
the  Hoogly  to  Calcutta  in  1847;  by  1856,  the 
number  had  augmented  to  twelve  hundred ;  and 
the  tonnage  had  risen  in  a  stiU  greater  ratio. 

What  in  the  English  imtion  to  think  of  all  thi% 
and  how  reconcile  it  with  the  tragedies  destined 
io  soon  to  affiict  that  magnificent  coxmtry  ?  Here 
we  find  the  highest  representative  of  the  British 
crown  narrating  and  describings  in  words  too  clear 
to  be  misunderstood j  politieal  and  commercial 
advancements  of  a  really  stupendous  kind,  effected 
within  the  short  period  of  eight  years*  We  read 
of  vast  territories  conqueredj  tributary  states 
annexed,  amicable  relations  with  other  st&tes 
strengthened,  territorial  revenues  increased, 
improved  lulministratlon  organised,  the  civil 
service  purified,  legislative  reforms  efteeted,  prison- 
discipline  improved,  native  colleges  and  schools 
established,  medical  aid  disseminated,  thuggee 
and  dacoitee  put  down,  suttee  and  infanticide 
discouraged,  churches  and  chapels  bnOt,  ministers 
of  religion  salaried.  We  are  told  of  tlie  cultivation 
of  rfiw  produce  being  fostered,  the  improvement 
of  live-stock  insured,  the  availabihty  of  mineral 
treasures  tested,  exact  territorial  surveys  com- 
pleted, stupendous  irrigation  and  navigation  finals 
coDstructed,  flotillas  of  river-steamers  establialied, 
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portB  and  harboiun  enlarged  and  deepened,  magni- 
ficent roads  formed,  long  lines  of  raUway  com- 
menoed,  thousands  of  miles  of  electric  telegraph 
set  to  work,  vast  postal  improvements  insured. 
We  read  all  this,  and  we  cannot  marvel  if  the 
nder  of  India  Mt  some  pride  in  his  share  of  the 
work.  But  still  the  problem  remains  unsolved—- 
was  the  great  Revolt  foreshadowed  in  any  of  these 
adiievements  ?  As  the  mutiny  began  among  the 
militaiy,  it  may  be  well  to  see  what  information 
is  afforded  by  the  minute  concerning  military 
rrforms  between  the  years  1848  and  1856. 

It  is  truly  remaricable,  knowing  what  the 
En^ish  nation  now  so  painfully  knows,  that  the 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  in  narrating  the  various 
improvements  introduced  by  him  in  the  military 
system,  passes  at  once  to  the  British  soldiers: 
distinctly  asserting  that  Hhe  position  of  the  native 
soldier  in  India  has  long  been  such  as  to  leave 
hardly  any  circumstance  of  his  condition  in  need 
of  improvement.'  The  British  troops,  we  are 
told,  had  been  benefited  in  many  ways.  The 
terms  of  service  in  India  had  been  limited  to 
twelve  years  as  a  maximum;  the  rations  had 
been  greatly  improved;  malt  liquor  had  been 
substituted  for  destructive  ardent  spirits;  the 
barracks  had  been  mostly  rebuilt,  with  modifica^ 
tions  depending  on  the  climate  of  each  station ; 
separate  barracks  had  been  set  apart  for  the 
married  men  of  each  regiment;  lavatories  and 
reading-rooms  had  become  recognised  portions 
of  every  barrack;  punkhas  or  cooling  fans  had 
been  adopted  for  barracks  in  hot  stations,  and 
additional  bed-coverings  in  cold ;  swimming-baths 
had  been  formed  at  most  of  the  stations ;  soldiers' 
gardens  had  been  formed  at  many  of  the  canton- 
ments; workshops  and  tools  for  handicraftsmen 
had  been  attached  to  the  barracks ;  sanitaria  had 
been  built  among  the  hills  for  sick  soldiers ;  and 
arrangements  had  been  framed  for  acclimatising 
all  recruits  from  England  before  sending  them  into 
hot  districts  on  service.  Then,  as  to  the  officers. 
Encouragement  had  been  offered  for  the  officers 
to  make  themselves  proficient  in  the  native 
languages.  A  principle  had  been  declared  and 
established,  that  promotion  by  seniority  should 
no  longer  govern  the  service ;  but  that  the  test 
should  be '  the  selection  of  no  man,  whatever  his 
standing,  unless  he  was  confessedly  capable  and 
efficient'  With  the  consent  of  the  Queen,  the 
Ck>mpaDy's  officers  had  had  granted  to  them  the 
recognition,  until  then  rather  humiliatingly  with- 
held, of  their  military  rank,  not  only  in  India  but 
throughout  the  world.  A  military  orphan  school 
bad  been  established  in  the  hiU  districts.  All 
the  military  departments  had  been  revised  and 
amended,  the  commissariat  placed  on  a  wholly 
new  basis,  and  the  military  clothing  supplied  on  a 
more  efficient  system  than  before. 

Again  is  the  search  baffled.  We  find  in  the 
minute  proofii  only  that  India  had  become  great 
and  grand ;  if  the  seeds  of  rebellion  existed,  they 
were  buried  under  the  language  which  described 


material  and  social  advancement  Is  it  that 
England,  in  1856,  had  yet  to  learn  to  understand 
the  native  character?  Such  may  be;  for  thuggee 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  our  government  with 
astounding  suddenness;  and  there  may  be  some 
other  kind  of  thuggee,  religious  or  social,  still  to 
be  learned  by  us.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  what 
this  thuggee  or  thugism  was,  and  who  were  the 
Thugs.  Many  years  ago,  uneasy  whispers  passed 
among  the  British  residents  in  India.  Rumours 
went  abroad  of  the  fate  of  unsuspecting  travellers 
ensnared  while  walking  or  riding  upon  the  road, 
lassoed  or  strangled  by  means  of  a  silken  cord, 
and  robbed  of  their  personal  property;  the 
rumours  were  believed  to  be  true ;  but  it  was  long 
ere  the  Indian  government  succeeded  in  bringing 
to  light  the  stupendous  conspiracy  or  ^stem  on 
which  these  atrocities  were  based.  It  was  then 
found  that  there  exists  a  kind  of  religious  body  in 
India,  called  Thugs,  among  whom  murder  and 
robbery  are  portions  of  a  religious  rite,  established 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  They  worship 
Kali,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Hindoo  faith.  In 
gangs  varying  from  ten  to  two  hundred,  they 
distribute  themselves— or  rather  did  distribute 
themselves,  before  the  eneigetic  measures  of  the 
government  had  nearly  suppressed  their  system — 
about  various  parts  of  India,  sacrificing  to  their 
tutelary  goddess  every  victim  they  can  seize,  and 
sharing  the  plunder  among  themselves.  They 
shed  no  blood,  except  under  special  circumstances; 
murder  being  their  religion,  the  performance  of 
its  duties  requires  secrecy,  better  observed  by  a 
noose  or  a  cord  than  by  a  knife  or  firearm. 
Every  gang  has  its  leader,  teacher,  entrappers, 
stranglers,  and  gravediggers ;  each  with  his 
prescribed  duties.  When  a  traveller,  supposed 
or  known  to  have  treasure  about  him,  has  been 
inveigled  to  a  selected  spot  by  the  Sothas  or 
entrappers,  he  is  speedily  put  to  death  quietiy  by 
the  BhtUtotee  or  stranglers,  and  then  so  dexterously 
placed  underground  by  the  Lughahees  or  grave- 
diggers  that  no  vestige  of  disturbed  earth  is 
visible.*  This  done,  they  offer  a  sacrifice  to  their 
goddess  Kali,  and  finally  share  the  booty  taken 
from  the  murdered*  man.  Although  the  cere- 
monial is  wholly  Hindoo,  the  Thugs  themselves 
comprise  Mohammedans  as  well  as  Hindoos  ;  and 
it  is  supposed  by  some  inquirers  that  the 
Mohammedans  have  ingrafted  a  system  of  robbery 
on  that  which  was  originally  a  religious  murdei^- 
murder  as  part  of  a  sacrifice  to  a  deity. 

We  repeat :  there  may  be  some  moral  or  social 
thuggee  yet  to  be  discovered  in  India ;  but  all  we 
have  now  to  assert  is,  that  the  condition  of  India 
in  1866  did  not  suggest  to  the  retiring  governor- 
general  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  British  iu 
that  country  were  on  the  edge  of  a  volcano.    He- 

«  The  Tiiitor  to  the  British  Museum,  in  one  of  the  ssloons  of 
the  Ettmological  department,  will  find  a  rery  remarkable  series  of 
figures.  modeUed  by  a  natire  Hindoo,  of  the  individuals  forming  a 
gang  of  Thugs;  all  in  their  proper  costumes,  and  all  as  they  are 
(or  were)  nmally  engsged  in  the  successire  processes  of  entrapphig, 
•trao^ing,  and  bwyta^  a  trmTeUer,  and  then  dividing  the  booty. 


said,  in  dosing  hia  remarkable  minute :  *  My  part- 
ing hope  and  prayer  for  India  is,  that,  in  all  time 
to  come,  these  reports  from  the  ptM?sidencie8  and 
provinces  under  our  rule  may  form,  in  each  sue* 
«^vo  year,  a  happy  record  of  p^ce,  projtperity, 
and  progress**  No  forebodings  here,  it  is  evident 
Nevertheless,  there  are  isolated  passages  which, 
read  as  England  can  now  read  them,  are  worthy  of 
notice.  One  runs  thus :  *  No  prudent  man,  who  has 
any  knowledge  of  Eastern  affairs,  would  ever  ven- 
ture to  predict  the  maintenance  of  continued  peace 
williin  our  Eastern  possessions.  Experience,  fre* 
^uent  hard  and  recent  experience,  has  taught  us 
that  war  from  without,  of  rebellion  from  witlun, 
may  at  any  time  he  raised  against  us,  in  quarters 
wliere  they  were  the  lerist  to  be  cxpecte^l,  and  hy 
the  most  feeble  and  unlikely  instruments,  Ko  man, 
therefore,  can  ever  prudently  hold  forth  assurance 
of  eontimicd  peace  in  India/  Again :  'In  tern- 
toHcs  and  am  on  3^  a  population  so  vast,  occasional 
disturbance  must  needs  prevail.  Raids  and  forays 
are,  and  will  still  be,  reported  from  the  western 
frontier.  From  tima  to  time  marauding  expedi- 
tioBB  will  descend  into  the  plains ;  and  again 
expeditions  to  punish  the  marauders  will  pene- 
trate the  hills.  Nor  <^n  it  be  ex]ieeted  but  that, 
among  tribes  so  various  and  multitudes  so  innum- 
erable, local  outbreaks  will  from  time  to  time 
occur/  But  in  anotlier  place  lie  seeks  to  lessen 
the  force  and  value  of  any  such  disturbances  as 


these.  *  With  respect  to  the  ih>ntier  raids,  they 
are  and  must  for  the  present  bo  viewed  as  even^ 
Inseparable  from  the  slate  of  society  whieli  for 
centuries  past  has  existed  among  the  mountain 
tribes.  They  aro  no  more  to  be  regarded  as 
interruptions  of  the  general  peace  in  India,  than 
the  street-brawls  which  appear  among  the  every- 
day proceed ingt»  of  a  {m>1  ice-court  in  London  are 
regarded  as  indications  of  the  existence  of  civil 
war  in  England.  I  trust,  therefore,  tliat  I  am 
guilty  of  no  ji resumption  in  saying,  that  I  shall 
leave  the  Indian  Empire  iu  peace,  without  and 
within/ 

Such,  then,  is  a  governor-general's  picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  British  Empire  in  India  in  the 
spring  of  1S5G  :  a  picture  in  which  there  are 
scarcely  any  dark  colours,  or  such  as  the  painter 
believed  to  be  dark.  We  may  learn  many  things 
from  it :  amotig  others^  a  consciousness  how  little 
wc  even  now  know  of  the  millions  of  Hindostau — 
their  motives,  their  secrets,  their  anunosities^  their 
aspirations,  Tiio  bright  picture  of  165(3,  tlie  revok- 
ing titgedies  of  18S7 — ^how  little  relation  docs 
there  appear  between  them  [  That  there  m  a 
relation  all  must  admit,  who  are  accustomed  to 
study  the  links  of  the  chain  that  connect  one  event 
witii  another  ;  but  at  what  point  the  relation 
occurs,  is  precisely  the  question  on  which  men's 
opinions  will  differ  until  long  and  dispassionate 
attention  haa  been  bestowed  on  the  whole  subject* 
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Waits. 


[Thli  tOMy  1>e  t  conven It^nt  |>Uc«  fn  mbicK  la  lntroi]tte«  h  f«v  obtFrvitilniia  oh  Ihi^e  futjecti  Uk^ly  to  comt  with  tniuih  fr«)imu!|f 
undc^r  the  no^Uee  af  the  rvader  Iq  Ut<?  raUowlnf  eluiitef^;  DiimelTr,  the  distMucfs  iiQtViefU  tht  chief  towni  in  Indib  And  th«  three  sritkt 
prc'plfdfTitkl  cEtiet— the  dki^^repftntiiei  in  the  vurrtnt  mcxlti'a  of  Kpehing  Ui^  iiimes  or  Indian  pcfioDi  and  pWe^—uid  thi:  mnuainifB  of 
lome  tif  Uit  n4tivt  wurds  f^quentl;  tUiBd  Ln  cuunoctiem  wlUi  Indlui  &ffiJnJ 

i>i*f (twee*,— For  convent^Dce  of  ocscasiatuil  r^fcrence^  a 
IaIiIl^  of  some  of  tfat?  distauct^A  in  India  is  here  given*  It 
hiia  been  compUeU  frocn  the  laiiger  tables  of  Taylor,  Gulden^ 
HainilboQ,  and  FArbury.  Many  of  the  dUtan^ieQ  Are  eitl- 
uriiiietl  m  £Oiue  publiuatiotis  at  Bmahej  amounti  owin^  It 
tufly  hCf  to  thii  opening. of  new  imd  ftborler  rgiitai: 
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Orthografhy, — 1%  \a  pexfectly  liopeleBB  to  attempt  here 
any  setUement  of  theyezed  question  of  Oriental  ortho- 
grainy,  the  spelling  of  the  names  of  Indian  persons  and 
places.  If  we  relj  on  one  gOTemor-generaJ,  the  next 
oontradiets  him ;  the  oommander-in-chief  Toiy  likely  differs 
from  both ;  anthors  and  trayellers  have  each  a  theory  of  his 
own;  while  newspaper  correspondents  dash  leckl&asly  at 
any  form  of  word  that  first  comes  to  hand.  Readers  must 
therefore  hold  themseWes  ready  for  these  complexities,  and 
for  detecting  the  same  name  under  two  or  three  different 
f ormsi  The  following  will  suffioe  to  shew  our  meaning : — 
Bajah,  raja — nabob,  nawab^  nawaub — Punjab,  Punjaub^ 
Penjab^  Panjab— Yiaierabad,  Wuieerabad — Ghengis  Khan, 
Gtengis  Khan,  Jengis  Khan — Cabul,  Caboul,  Cabool,  Kabul — 
Deoam,  Dekkan,  Dukhun — Peshawur,  Peshawar — Mahomet, 
Mehemet^  Mohammed,  Mahommed,  Mnhummud — Sutlej, 
Sntledge-— Sinde,  Sdnde,  Sindh — ELimalaya,  Himmal6h — 
Gawnpore,  Cawnpoor — Sikhs,  Seiks^-Qujerat,  Guzerat — 
Ali,  Alee,  Ally — Ghauts,  Gauts — Sepoys,  Sipahis — Faquir, 
Fakeer— -Oude,  Oudh — Bengali,  Bengalee— fiarhampooter, 
Brahmaputra — ^Asam,  Assam — Nepal,  Nepaul — Sikkim, 
Sikim — Thibet,  Tibet — Goorkas,  Ghoorkas — Cashmere, 
Gsshmeer,  Kashmir — Doab,  Dooab — Sudra,  Soodra — 
Vishnu,  Yishnoo — Buddist,  Buddhist,  &c  Air  Thornton, 
in  his  excellent  Gazetteer  of  India,  gives  a  curious  instance 
of  this  complexity,  in  eleven  modes  of  spelling  the  name  of 
one  town,  each  resting  on  some  good  authority — ^Bikaner, 
Bhicaner,  Bikaneer,  Bickaneer,  Bickanere,  Bikkaneer, 
Bhikanere,  Beekaneer,  Beekaner,  Beykoneer,  Bicanere. 
One  more  instance  will  suffice.  Viscount  Canning,  writing 
to  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  concerning  the 
conduct  of  a  sepoy,  spelled  the  man*s  name  Skieh  Pcdtoo, 
A  fortnight  afterwards,  the  same  governor-general,  writing 
to  the  same  directors  about  the  same  sepoy,  presented  the 
name  nnder  the  form  Skaik  Phultoo.  We  have  endea- 
voured as  far  as  possible  to  make  the  spelling  in  the 
narrative  and  the  map  harmonise. 

Vocabulary. — We  here  present  a  vocabulary  of  about 
fifty  words  much  used  in  India,  both  in  conversation  and 
in  writing,  connected  with  the  military  and  social  life  of 
the  natives ;  with  the  initials  or  syllables  P.,  Port.,  H.,  M., 
A^  T.,  TauL.,  S.,  to  denote  whether  the  words  have  been 
derived  from  the  Persian,  Portuguese,  Hindustani,  Mahratta, 
Arabic,  Tatar,  Tamil,  or  Sanscrit  languagea  Tamil  or 
Tamul  is  spokiBu  in  some  of  the  districts  of  Southern  India. 
In  most  instances^  two  forms  of  spelling  are  given,  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  discrepancies  above  adverted  to : 

Ab^  avih  (P.),  water ;  used  in  composition  thus  :  Punjatvbf 

five  watera,  or  watered  by  five  rivers ;  Doab^  a  district 

between  two  rivers,  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the 

Greek  Ma(^potamia, 
Ahad  (P.),  inhabited ;  a  town  or  city ;  such  as  AUdkaJbad^ 

dty  of  God ;  Hyderabad,  city  of  Hyder. 
Ayak  (Port),  a  nurse ;  a  female  attendant  on  a  lady. 
Baba  (T.),  a  term  of  endeannent  in  the  domestic  circle, 

nearly  equivalent  to  the  English  dear,  and  applied 

both  to  a  father  and  his  child. 
BaJbaOt  a  Hindoo  title,  equivalent  to  our  Esquire. 
Bag  J  bdgh,  a  garden;    Kudiiya  bdfjh  is  a  celebrated 

gsrden  outside  Delhi 
Bakadoor  (P.),  brave;  a  title  of  respect  added  to  the 

names  of  m&tary  officers  and  others. 
Bamg  (P.),  an  intoxicating  potion  made  from  hemp. 
Baaar^  baaaar,  an  exchange  or  market-place. 


Begw»  (T.),  a  prinoefli^  a  lady  of  high  rank. 
BheetUef  bUUthU,  a  water-carrier. 
-  BobaekeCf  bdwarchl  (T.),  an  Indian  officei's  cook. 
Budgeraw,  bajrd  (S.),  a  Ganges  boat  of  large  size. 
BungahWf  bangld  (H.),  a  house  or  dwelling. 
Cherry,  theri  (Tam.),  village  or  town ;  termination  to 

the  name  of  many  places  in  Southern  India ;  such  as 

Pondickerry. 
Chit,  chiUi  (H.),  a  note  or  letter. 
Chupatty,  ehdpdd  (P.),  a  thin  cake  of  unleavened  Indian- 
corn  bread. 
Coolie,  htdi  (T.),  a  porter  or  carrier. 
Cutcherry,  hachari  (H.),  an  official  room;  a  court  of 

justice. 
DacoU,  ddkdit  (H.),  a  gang-robber. 
Ddk,  dahk,  dawk  (H.),  the  Indian  post^  and  the  arrange- 

ments  connected  with  it^ 
Dewan,  a  native  minister  or  agent. 
Dott  (P.),  a  friend. 
Feringh^iK,  a  Frank  or  European. 
Fakeer,  fakir  (A.),  a  mendicant  devotee. 
Ohatee,  ghazi  (A),  a  true  believer  who  fights  against 

infidels :  hence  Ghazeepoor,  city  of  the  faithful 
Golundauze,  golanddz  (P.),  a  native  artilleryman. 
HavUdar  (P.),  a  native  sergeant. 
Jehad  (A.),  a  holy  war. 
Jemadar  (P.),  a  native  lieutenant. 
Jhageerdar,  jaghiredar,  jdgirddr  (P.),  the  holder  of  land 

granted  fbr  services. 
Mohurrum  (A.),  a  fast  held  sacred  by  Mohammedans 

on  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  monih.  in  their  year, 

equivalent  to  the  25th  of  July. 
Muifid   (A.),    a   mosque;    thence  jumma   mu^fid  or 

junCaah  masjid,  a  cathedral  or  chief  mosque. 
Naik,  naig  (S.),  a  native  corporal 
Ndnd,  nena  (M.),  grandfather,   a  term  of  respect  or 

precedence  among  the  Mahrattas ;  Ndnd  Sahib^  so  far 

from  being  a  family  or  personal  name,  is  simply  a 

combination  of  two  terms  of  respect  (see  Sahib)  for  a 

person  whose  real  name  was  Dhundu  Punt 
Naioab,  nabob,  nUicdb  (A.),  derived  from  ndib,A  viceroy 

or  vicegerent. 
Nuddrc,  nadi  (S.),  a  river. 
Nullah,  ndld  (H.),  a  brook,  water-course,  the  channel  of 

a  torrent 
Patam,  paUanam  (S.),  a  town ;  the  termination  of  the 

names  of  many  places  in  Southern  India;  such  as 

Seringapatam,  the  city  of   Shri   Banga,   a   Hindoo 

divinity. 
Peon  (P.),  a  messenger  or  foot-attendant. 
Pore,  poor,  a  town ;  the  final  syllable  in  many  significant 

names,  such  as  Bhwrtpore  or  Bhai'iitpoor,  the  town  of 

Bharata. 
Rajpoot,  a  Hindoo  of  the  military  caste  or  order ;  there 

is  one  particular  province  in  Upper  India  named  from 

^<sm  Bajpoolana. 
Ryot,  a  peasant  cultivator. 
Sahib,  aaheb,  idaib  (A.),  lord ;  a  gentleman. 
Sepoy,  Sfpahi,  in  the  Bengal  presidency,  a  native  soldier 

in  the  Company's  service ;  in  that  of  Bombay,  it  often 

has  the  meaning  of  a  peon  or  foot-messenger. 
Shahzadah  (P.),  prince ;  kin^s  son. 
Sowar  (P.),  a  native  horseman  or  trooper. 
Subadar,  sovbahdar  (A.),  a  native  captain. 
Tuppal,  tappdl  (H.),  a  packet  of  letters ;  the  post 
Zemindar,  zaminddr  (P.),  a  landowner. 
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HE  isagnificent  India  whkh 
"begnn  to  revolt  from  England  in 
the  earlj  montba  of  18S7  ;  which 
eontinued  that  BevoU  until  it 
spread  to  many  thousands  of  square 
miles ;  wbich  conducted  the  Revolt 
in  a  tnanucr  that  appalled  all  the 
civilised  world  by  its  unutlerable 
horrors^this  India  was,  after  all,  not 
reallj  unsound  at  ita  core*  It  was  not  no 
much  tho  p€opk  who  robelledi  as  the  mldkrs. 
Whatever  grievances  tho  hundred  and  seventy 
milHons  of  human  bcmgs  in  that  wonderful  coun- 
try may  have  had  to  bear;  whatever  complaints 
may  have  been  justifiable  on  their  parts  against 
their  native  princes  or  the  British  government ; 
and  whatever  may  have  l»een  the  feelings  of  those 
native  princes  towards  the  British — all  of  which 
matters  will  have  to  be  considered  in  later  chapters 
of  this  work — Btill  it  remains  incontestable  that  the 
outbreak  was  a  military  revolt  rather  than  a 
national  rebellion.  The  Hindoo  foot'SoMier,  fed 
and  paid  by  the  British,  ran  off  with  his  arms  and 
liis  uniform,  and  fought  against  those  who  had 
supported  him ;  the  Mohammedan  trooper,  with  his 
glittering  equipments  and  his  fine  horae,  escaped 
with  both  in  like  manner,  and  became  suddenly  an 
enemy  instead  of  a  friend  and  servant  What  eifect 
this  treachery  may  have  had  on  the  populace  of  the 
towns^  is  another  question ;  we  have  at  present 
only  to  do  with  the  military  origin  of  tho  struggle. 
II ore,  therefore,  it  becomes  at  once  necessary 
that  the  reader  ihould  he  supplied  with  an  intel- 
ligible clue  to  the  series  of  events,  a  groundwork 
on  which  his  appreciation  of  them  may  rest.  As 
this  work  aims  at  something  more  than  a  mere 
record  of  disasters  and  Tictories,  all  the  parts 
will  be  made  to  bear  f^ome  definite  relation  one 
to  another ;  and  the  fii^t  of  these  relations  is — 
between  the  mutinous  movements  themselves,  and 
the  soldiers  who  made  those  movements*  Before 
we  can  well  undcrBtand  what  the  sepoys  did^  we 
must  know  who  the  sepoys  mre;  before  we  can 
picture  to  ourselves  an  Indian  regiment  in  revolt, 
we  must  know  of  what  elements  it  consists^  and 
what  are  its  usages  when  in  cantonments  or  when 
on  the  march  j  and  before  we  can  appreciate  the 
importance  of  two  presidential  armies  remaining 


faithful  while  that  of  Bengal  revolted ,  we  must 
know  what  is  meant  by  a  presidency,  and  in  what 
way  the  Anglo-Indian  army  bears  relation  to  the 
territorial  divisions  of  India*  We  shall  not  need 
for  these  purposes  to  give  here  a  formal  history  of 
Hindostan,  nor  a  history  ot  the  rise  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  East  India  Company,  nor  an  account  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Hindoos,  nor  a 
narrative  of  tho  British  wars  in  India  in  past  ages» 
nor  a  topographical  description  of  India — many  of 
these  subjects  will  demand  attention  in  later 
pages ;  but  at  present  only  so  much  will  be 
touched  upon  as  is  necessary  for  the  bare  under- 
standing of  the  facts  of  the  Eevolt,  leaving  the 
earner  for  the  present  in  ahey^oe* 

What  are  the  authoritative  or  official  divisions 
of  the  country  in  reference  to  the  governors  who 
control  and  the  soldiers  who  fight  (or  onght  to 
flight)  for  it  7  What  are  the  modes  m  wUeh  a  Tast 
region »  extending  more  than  a  thousand  miles  in 
many  diSerent  directions,  is  or  may  he  traversed 
by  rebel  soldiers  who  fight  against  their  employers, 
and  by  true  soldiers  who  punish  the  rebels  ?  What 
and  who  are  the  soldiers  thus  mlverted  to ;  how 
many,  of  what  races,  how  levied,  how  paid  and 
supported,  where  cantoned,  how  ofBeered  ?  These 
are  the  three  subjects  that  will  occupy  a  brief 
chapter ;  after  which  the  narrative  of  the  Revolt 
may  with  profit  be  at  once  entered  upon, 

And  first,  for  India  as  an  immense  country 
governed  by  a  people  living  eight  dr  ten  thousand 
miles  distant.  Talk  as  we  may,  there  arc  few  among^ 
us  who  can  realise  the  true  magnitude  of  this  idea — 
the  true  bearing  of  the  relation  borne  by  two  small 
islands  in  a  remote  comer  of  Europe  to  a  region 
which  has  been  famed  since  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  British  Empire  in  India — what 
docs  it  denote  \  Even  before  tijo  acquisition  of 
Onde,  Pegn,  and  Nag|K>or,  the  British  possessions 
in  India  covered  nearly  800,(X)0  square  miles ;  hut 
as  the  influence  of  England  is  gi^adually  extending 
OTer  tho  protected  and  the  hitherto  independent 
states^  wo  shall  best  conceive  the  whole  (without 
Pegn,  which  is  altogether  eastward  of  what  is 
considered  India)  as  a  compact  territory  of 
1^400,(XX)  square  miles — twelve  times  as  large  as 
tJie  United  Kingdom,  sixteen  times  as  large  as 
Great  Britain,   twenty-four  times    as    large    as 
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EDgland  and  Wales:  doable  the  size,  in  fact,  of 
Great  Britain,  Franoe,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Pmssia^  and  Switzerland,  M 
oombined.  Nor  is  this,  like  the  Riueian  Empire,  a 
▼ast  bat  thinly  populated  region.  It  contains  at 
least  a  hundred  and  seyenty  millions  of  human 
beings,  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  millions 
of  whom  are  the  direct  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria 
— that  is,  if  anything  can  be  direct,  connected 
iriih  the  anomalous  relations  between  the  Grown 
and  the  East  India  Gompany. 

It  comes  within  the  knowledge  of  most  intelli- 
gent English  readers  at  the  present  day,  that  this 
Indian  Empire,  governed  by  a  curiously  compli- 
cated bargain  between  a  sovereign  and  a  company, 
has  been  growing  for  a  hundred  years,  and  still 
continues  growing.  In  fits  of  national  anger  or 
international  generosity,  we  inveigh  against  the 
Gzar  of  Russia  for  processes  of  aggression  and 
plans  of  annexation  in  regions  around  and  between 
the  Gaspian  and  Black  Seas,  and  we  compassionate 
and  assist  his  weak  neighbours  under  the  pressure 
of  his  ambition ;  but  it  is  only  in  times  of  excite- 
ment or  peril  that  we  consider  the  extraordinary 
way  in  which  our  own  Indian  Empire  has  been 
built  up — ^by  conquest,  by  purchase,  by  forfeiture— 
and  in  some  cases  by  means  which,  called  robbery 
by  our  enemies,  do  at  any  rate  demand  a  little  com- 
punction from  us  as  a  Ghristian  people.  Exactly 
a  century  ago,  England  scarcely  occupied  a  foot 
of  ground  in  India ;  her  power  was  almost  crushed 
out  by  the  native  nawab  who  rendered  himself 
infamous  by  the  episode  of.  the  Black  Hole  at 
Calcutta ;  and  it  was  in  the  year  after  that  atrocity 
—namely,  in  1757,  that  Clive  began  those  wonder- 
ful victories  which  established  a  permanent  basis 
for  a  British  Empire  in  Hindostan.  And  what  a 
continuous  growth  by  increment  has  since  been 
displayed !  The  Pergunnahs,  Masulipatam,  Burd- 
wan,  Midnapore,  Ghittagong,  Bengal,  Bahar,  the 
Northern  Gircars,  Benares,  all  passed  into  British 
hands  by  the  year  1775;  the  next  twenty-five 
yean  brought  to  us  the  ownership  of  Salsette, 
Nagore,  Pulo  Penang,  Malabar,  Dindigul,  Salem, 
Barrainahal,  Goimbatore,  Canara^  Tanjore,  and 
portions  of  the  Deccan  and  Mysore ;  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century  the  list  was  increased 
by  the  Gamatic,  Gorukhpore,  the  Doab,  Bareilly, 
portions  of  Bundelcund,  Guttack,  Balasore,  Delhi, 
Gujerat,  Kumaon,  Saugor,  Khandeish,  Ajmecr, 
Poonah,  the  Goncan,  portions  of  Mahratta  country, 
districts  in  Bejapore  and  Ahmednuggur,  Singapore, 
and  Malacca ;  in  the  next  period  of  equal  length 
the  acquisitions  included  Assam,  Aracan,  Tenas- 
serim,  tiieNerbudda  districts,  Patna,  Sumbhulpore, 
Koorg,  Loodianah,  Kumaul,  Sinde,  and  the  Jul- 
lundur  Doab ;  while  during  the  eight  years  of  the 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie's  administration,  as  we  learn 
on  hk  own  authority,  there  were  added  Pego,  the 
Pox^aab,  Nagpoor,  Oude,  Satara^  Jhansi,  and 
Berar— all  these  in  exactly  a  century. 

The  whole  of  British  India  is  placed  under  a 
gorefnor-general,  whose  official  residence  is  at 


Galcutta,  and  who  is  assisted  by  a  kind  of  cabinet 
or  council  of  ministers.  Formerly  there  were  three 
presidencies,  under  whom  the  whole  territory  was 
placed ;  two  being  under  the  governors  of  Bombay 
and  Madras,  and  the  remainder,  called  the  Bengal 
presidency,  being  under  the  governor-general  him- 
self, who  was  to  this  extent  vested  with  a  special 
as  well  as  a  general  government.  But  in  process 
of  time  it  was  found  impossible  for  this  official  to 
fulfil  all  the  duties  imposed  upon  him;  and  the 
great  Bengal  presidency  became  subdivided.  There 
are  now  five  local  governors  of  great  districts— the 
governor-general  himself,  who  directly  rules  many 
of  the  newly  acquired  regions;  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  who  rules 
some  of  the  country  formerly  included  in  the 
presidency  of  Bengal ;  the  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  Lower  Provinces,  who  rules  the  rest  of  that 
country;  and  the  governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
whose  range  of  territory  has  not  undergone  much 
increase  in  recent  years.  Let  us  learn  a  little 
concerning  each  of  these  five. 

Madras,  as  a  presidency  or  government,  includes 
the  whole  of  the  south  of  India,  where  its  nar- 
rowed, peninsular  form  is  most  apparent^  up  to 
about  latitude  16°  north,  together  with  a  strip  still 
fiirther  north  on  the  east  or  Goromandel  coast. 
Its  greatest  inland  extent  is  about  950  miles  in 
one  direction,  and  450  in  another ;  while  its  shores 
are  washed  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  along  a  coast-line  of  no  less  than  1700 
miles— unfortunately,  however,  very  ill  provided 
with  ports  and  anchorages.  There  are  about 
thirty  districts  and  states  under  the  govemor^s 
rule — some  as  'regulation  districts,'  others  as 
'non-regulation  districts,'  and  others  as  'native 
states.'  The  difierence  between  these  three  kinds 
may  be  thus  briefly  indicated:  the  'r^;ulation' 
districts  are  thoroughly  British,  and  are  governed 
directly  by  the  chief  of  the  presidency ;  the  '  non- 
regulation'  districts  are  now  equally  British, 
though  of  more  recent  acquisition,  but  are 
governed  by  agents  or  commissioners ;  while  the 
'native  states'  have  still  their  native  princes^ 
'protected,'  or  rather  controlled  by  the  British. 
Without  any  formal  enumeration,  it  may  be 
well  to  remember  that  the  following  names  of 
some  of  these  districts,  all  more  or  less  funiliar 
to  English  readers  as  the  names  of  towns  or  pro- 
vinces, are  included  among  those  belonging  to  the 
presidency  or  government  of  Madras — Masulipa- 
tam, Nellore,  Ghingleput,  Madras,  Aroot^  Gudd»- 
lore,  Guddapah,  Salem,  Goimbatore,  Trichinopoly, 
Tanjore,  Madura,  Tinnevelly,  Malabar,  Ganara, 
Vizagapatam,  Kumaul,  Koorg,*  Gochin,  Mysore, 
Travancore.  Some  of  these  are  not  absolutely 
British ;  but  their  independence  is  little  more 
than  a  name.  There  are  various  important  towns, 
or  places  worth  knowing  in  connection  with  Indian 
afikirs^  which  are  included  in  some  or  other  of 

•  A  Tonng  natlTe  prlnocw  wm  wnt  to  England  from  tbii  district 
to  be  Mueatcd  m  a  ChritUan  lady ;  and  Queen  Victoria  became  a 
fpoBSor  for  her  at  a  baptlamal  eeremon j. 
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tbeae  <iistricts,  but  not  giving  their  names  to  theni 
— sucli  as  SeringapataiD,  Golcaudali,  Raj^imatidryj 
JuggernJiut^  Vellore,  Pulicat,  Pondicherry  {French), 
Tranquebar,  Negapatamj  Bangalore^  Ootacamund, 
Mangalore,  Calicut. 

Bombay,  as  a  preaidency,  iB  a  curiously  shaped 
strip*  Kxclusivc  of  the  subordinate  tcmtories  of 
native  princes  (over  which,  however,  tho  Company 
exercises  paramount  political  sway)  aud  of  Sinde, 
which,  thongli  recently  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Eombay,  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a 
distinct  territory — excluarve  of  these,  the  presi- 
dency occupies  a  narrow  strip,  of  irregular  outline, 
stretching  for  a  considerable  distance  north  and 
south.  It  occupies  the  w cistern  coast  of  tho  peuin- 
Bula,  from  Gujcrat  on  the  north,  to  the  am^U 
Portuguese  settlement  of  Goa  on  tho  south  ;  and 
has  a  length  of  650  miles^  with  a  maximum  breadth 
of  210,  The  Bombay  provinces  included  in  tlic 
strip  just  naticedj  the  neijihbouring  territories 
administered  by  or  on  belialf  of  nativ'e  prince-^j 
and  Sinde^  form  three  i^cctions  about  equal  in 
Bixe,  the  whole  colleetivcly  being  thrice  as  large 
as  Knglfind  and  Wales.  To  assist  tlie  memory,  as 
in  tlie  last  para^aph,  we  give  the  names  of  the 
chief  districts  Hkcly  to  bo  known  to  EngHsli 
rcadoi's — ail  of  which  either  belong  absolutely  to 
the  presidency  of  Bombay,  or  are  more  or  less 
under  the  C£>ntrol  of  the  govern or^-'Surat^  Baroche, 
Ahmcdabad,  Khandeish,  Poonah,  Alimednuggurj 
Bombay,  Concan,  Satai*a,  Baroda^  Kattywai-, 
Kolapore,  Cuteh,  the  Mahratta  districts,  Kuracliee, 
Hyderabad,  j^hikarporc,  Khyrjiore,  Tho  last  four 
are  districts  of  Sindo,  cooquercd  by  tho  late  Bir 
('hnarlcs  James  Napier^  and  placed  under  tho 
Bombay  prosideney  as  being  nearer  at  baud  than 
any  of  the  others.  Besides  the  towns  similarly 
named  to  most  of  these  districts,  the  following 
may  be  usefully  mentioned  —  Ooa  (Portuguese), 
Bejapore,  Bassein,  Aurun;^abad,  Assaye^  Nuseera- 
bad,  Cam  hay. 

Lower  Bengal,  Of  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal, 
ct>ns(dered  as  a  sub-presidency  or  lieu  tenant-go  vei'u- 
ment,  comprises  all  tho  eastern  porticju  of  British 
India,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Bunucso  and 
Chinese  Empires^  and  on  Che  north  by  Kepaul^ 
Sikim^  and  Bhotan ;  southward,  it  is  waslied  by 
the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  while  inland  or  westward,  it 
reaches  to  a  point  on  the  Q«nges  a  little  beyond 
Patna,  but  not  &o  far  as  Benares.  Fancy  miglit 
compare  it  in  sha])c  to  a  dunib-bellj  surmounting 
the  upper  part  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  which 
washes  its  shores  throughout  a  distance  of  OOfi 
miles.  Without  reckoning  native  states  under  tha 
control  of  the  Company,  this  lieu  tenant-go  vernor- 
&hip  is  considerably  more  than  three  times  as 
large  as  England  and  Wales  *  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  is  in  the  basins  of,  or  drained  by,  the 
two  magnificent  rivera  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra. 
On  the  principle  before  adopted,  we  give  the 
names  of  district j;  most  likely  to  bteome  familiar* 
iaed  to  the  rea*kr— Jessore,  Burdwan,  Ban  corah  ^ 
Bhaugnlporej  Mongliir,  Cuttack,  Balasore^  Midna* 


pore,  Moorshedahad,  Eungpoor,  Dacca,  Silhctj 
Patna,  Bahar,  Chittagong,  the  Sunderbunds,  Assam, 
Aracan,  Most  of  these  are  also  the  names  of 
towns,  eacli  the  chief  in  its  district ;  but  there 
are  other  important  towns  and  places  not  here 
named — including  Calcutta,  Cossimbazar,  Barrack- 
pore,  Chandemagore,  Serampore,  Culpee,  Pumeah, 
Boglipore,  Rajmahal,  Nagorc,  Rancegunge,  Jella* 
sore,  Dinapore,  Bahar,  Ramghur,  Burhampore. 

Northwest  Bengal,  or  the  Northwestern  Pro- 
vinces of  tho  Bengal  presidency,  regarded  as  a 
sub-presidency  or  lieutenant-govemorsbip,  com- 
prises some  of  the  most  important  and  dcnselj* 
populated  districts  of  Northern  India.  It  covers 
seven  degi'ccs  of  ktitude  and  nine  of  longitude ; 
or,  if  the  portion  of  the  *  n  on -regulation '  districts 
under  tlie  control  of  this  lieutenant-governor  be 
included,  tlio  range  extends  to  ten  degrees  of 
latitude  and  twelve  of  longitude,  lU  boun^lary  bj 
roughly  marked  by  the  neighbouring  provinces  or 
states  of  Sirhind,  Kuuiaon,  Nepaul,  Oude,  Lower 
Bengal,  Kewah,  Buudelcund,  and  Scindiah*s  Mali' 
ratta  teri'itory ;  but  many  of  these  are  includerl 
among  its  '  non-regulation  *  territories.  In  tls 
limited,  strictly  British  territory,  it  is  a  little  latter 
than  England  and  Wales ;  but  including  the  *  non- 
regulation*  provinces,  such  as  Kumaon,  Ajmecr, 
Saugor,  &c.,  it  is  vastly  Iat*ger.  As  tho  chief  city 
is  Agra,  the  lieutenant-governorship  is  often  called 
by  that  name :  more  convenient,  perhai>3,  tliau 
the  one  ofEciaUy  adopted — ludeed  it  was  at  one 
time  determined,  though  the  plan  has  been  post- 
poned mm  dii\  to  form  an  entirely  new  and 
distinct  presidency,  called  tlic  Pi^^siilency  of  Agra, 
The  Gauges  and  tho  Jumna  are  the  great  rivers 
that  penneate  it.  As  before,  we  give  the  names 
of  the  most  familiarly  known  divisions  or  dis- 
tricts— Delhi,  Meerut,  Allygurh,  Rohilcund,  Bar- 
cilly,  Shahjelianpoor,  Bijnour,  Agra,  Furrucka- 
bad,  Allahabadj  Cawnjiorc,  Futtchporc,  Benares, 
Goruklipore,  Azimghur^  Jounpore,  Mirzapore, 
Ghazce^Hjre  ;  and  if  to  these  wc  add  the  names  of 
towns  not  indicated  by  the  names  of  their  districts 
—such  as  Simla,  Sirliind,  Umballa,  Loodianah, 
Sliahahadj  Buxar — it  will  bo  seen  how  many 
places  noted  more  or  less  in  Indian  a^aii^  lie 
within  this  province  or  liouteuant-govemorahip. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  it  may  here  be 
remarked,  wo  shall  frequcnOy,  in  future  chapters, 
use  the  names  *  Northwest  Bengal*  and  'Lower 
Bengal/  instead  of  tho  tedious  dcsiguatians  *  North  - 
western  Provinces '  and  '  Lieutouant  Government 
of  Bengal' 

Aa  to  the  fifth  or  remaining  sphere  of  govern- 
ment— that  which  is  under  the  gorcrnor-gcncral 
himself— it  is  ivith  difficulty  described ;  so  many 
are  the  detached  scraps  and  patches,  The  over- 
worked representative  of  tho  crown,  whether  bis 
name  be  Auckland  or  Ellcnborough,  DaJhousie 
or  Canning,  finding  the  governorship  of  Bengal  too 
onerous  when  added  to  the  governor  generalship 
of  the  whole  of  India,  gives  up  his  special  care  of 
Bengal,  divides  it  into   two  sub-pro vinecs,  and 
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hands  it  over  to  the  two  lieutenant-goyenioTs. 
Bat  the  increase  of  territory  in  British  India  has 
been  so  vast  within  the  last  few  jears,  and  the 
difficulty  so  groat  of  deciding  to  which  presidency 
they  ooght  to  belong,  that  they  haye  been  made 
into  a  fifth  dominion  or  government^  under  the 
governor-general  himself.  The  great  and  import- 
ant country  of  the  Punjaub,  acquired  a  few  years 
ago,  is  one  of  the  list ;  it  is  under  the  governor- 
general,  and  is  administered  for  him  by  a  board  of 
commissioners.  The  kingdom  of  Oude  is  another, 
annexed  in  1856,  and  shnilarly  represented  by 
residents  or  commissioners  acting  for  and  under 
the  orders  of  the  governor-general.  The  province 
of  Nagpoor  is  a  third:  a  large  country  in  the 
very  centre  of  India,  annexed  in  1853,  and 
nearly  touching  all  the  four  governorships  already 
described.  Pegu  is  a  fourth,  wrested  from  the 
sultan  of  Burmah,  in  1852,  and  placed  under  the 
govemor-generars  administration.  A  fifth  is 
Tenasserim,  a  strip  of  country  stretching  five 
hundred  miJes  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  There  are  other  fragments ;  but 
the  above  will  suffice  to  shew  that  the  governor- 
general  has  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  territory 
under  his  immediate  control,  represented  by 
his  commissioners.  If  we  look  at  the  names  of 
places  included  within  these  limits,  we  shall  be 
struck  with  their  number  and  importance  in 
connection  with  stirring  events  in  India.  In  the 
Punjaub  we  find  Peshawur,  Attock,  Ra^vul  Pindee, 
Jelum,  Ramnugur,  Chillianwalla,  Wuzeerabad, 
Uraritsir,  Lahore,  JuUundur,  Ghoorka,  Ferozpore, 
Ferozshah,  Moodkee ;  in  the  once  independent  but 
now  British  province  or  kingdom  of  Oudo  will 
be  found  the  names  of  Lucknow,  Oude,  Fyzabad, 
Sultanpore,  Khyrabad  ;  in  the  tenutory  of 
Nagpoor  is  the  town  of  the  same  name,  but  other 
towns  of  any  note  are  scarce.  In  Pegu  and 
Tenasserim,  both  ultra-Gangetic  or  eastward  of 
the  Ganges,  we  find  Rangoon,  Basseiu,  Prome, 
Moulmein,  and  Martaban. 

The  reader  has  here  before  him  about  a  hundred 
and  forty  names  of  places  in  this  rapid  sketch 
of  the  great  divisional  governments  of  India, 
mostly  the  names  of  important  towns;  and — 
without  any  present  details  concerning  modes  of 
government,  or  numbers  governed,  natural  wealth 
or  social  condition — ^we  believe  ho  will  find  his 
comprehension  of  the  events  of  the  great  Revolt 
much  aided  by  a  little  attention  to  this  account  of 
the  five  governments  into  which  British  India  is  at 
present  divided.  As  for  the  original  names  of  king- 
doms and  provinces,  nawabships  and  rajahships, 
it  sesrccly  repays  the  trouble  to  learn  them:  when 
the  native  chiefis  were  made  pensioned  puppets, 
the  former  names  of  their  possessions  became 
of  lessened  value,  and  many  of  them  are  gradually 
disappearing  from  the  maps.  We  have  *  politick 
residents,'  'government  agents,'  or  'commissioners,' 
at  the  capital  dty  of  almost  every  prince  in  India ; 
to  denote  that,  though  the  prince  may  hold  the 
trappings  of  royalty,  there  is  a  watchful  master 


scrutinising  his  proceedings,  and  claiming  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  military  forces.  Such  is  the 
case  at  Hyderabad  in  the  Nizam's  territory,  at 
Khatmandoo  in  Nepaul,  at  Gwalior  in  Scindiah's 
dominions,  at  Indore  in  Holkar's  dominions,  at 
Bhopal,  in  the  country  of  the  same  name,  at 
Bhurtpore  and  elsewhere  in  the  Rajpoot  princes' 
dominions,  at  Darjecling  in  Sikim,  at  Baroda  in 
the  Guicowar's  dominions,  &c. 

The  semi-independent  princes  of  India — mostly 
rajahs  if  Hindoos,  nawabs  if  Mohammedans — are 
certainly  placed  in  a  most  anomalous  position. 
There  are  nearly  two  hundred  of  these  vassal- 
kings,  if  we  may  so  term  them— some  owning 
territories  as  large  as  European  kingdoms,  while 
others  claim  dominion  over'  bits  of  counUy  not 
larger  than  petty  German  principalities.  The 
whole  of  them  have  treaties  and  engagements  with 
the  British  government,  involving  the  reciprocal 
obligations  of  protection  and  allegiance.  Some 
of  them  pay  tribute,  others  do  not ;  but  almost 
all  have  formally  relinquished  the  right  of  self- 
defence,  and  also  that  of  maintaining  diplomatic 
relations  with  each  other.  The  princes  are 
regarded  as  children,  expected  to  look  up  for 
protection  only  to  their  great  mother,  the 
Company.  The  Company  undertakes  not  only  to 
guarantee  external  safety  but  also  internal 
tranquillity  in  these  states,  and  is  the  umpire  in  all 
quarrels  between  native  rulers.  Though  not  called 
upon,  and  indeed  not  allowed,  to  defend  them- 
selves from  an  external  attack,  the  princes  mostly 
have  armies,  more  for  show  than  use  under 
ordinary  circumstances ;  but  then  they  must 
obtain  permission  to  do  this,  and  they  must  limit 
the  numbers ;  and  in  some  cases  there  is  a  stipula- 
tion that  if  the  British  be  at  war  in  India,  the 
prince  must  lend  his  troops.  It  is  in  this  senso 
that  the  independent  princes  of  India  are  said  to 
possess,  collectively,  an  armed  force  of  little  less 
than  four  hundred  thousand  men  :  many  of  them 
available,  according  to  treaty,  for  British  service. 

Next,  we  may  usefully  pay  a  little  attention  to 
this  question — How,  in  so  immense  a  country,  do 
the  soldiers  and  subjects  of  these  several  states, 
British  and  native,  travel  from  place  to  place: 
how  do  they  cross  mountains  whero  passes  are 
few,  or  marshes  and  sandy  plains  where  roads  are 
few  and  bad,  or  broad  rivers  where  bridges  are 
scarce?  The  distances  traversed  by  the  armies 
are  sometimes  enormous.  Let  us  open  a  map  of 
India,  and  see,  for  example,  the  relative  positions 
of  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Delhi,  Peshawur,  and 
Kurachee  at  the  western  mouth  of  the  Indus. 
Delhi  is  nearly  nine  hundred  miles  from  Bombay, 
more  than  nine  hundred  from  Calcutta  by  land, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  miles  from  the  same  city 
by  water-route  up  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  and 
nearly  fourteen  hundred  from  Madras.  Kurachee, 
the  most  westerly  spot  in  India,  and  destined  one 
day,  perhaps,  to  be  an  important  dep6t  for  steamers 
from  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  more 
than  sixteen  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta,  nearly 
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across  tlio  broadest  part  of  India  from  e^t  to 
west ;  while  PeshawTir,  at  the  extreme  north-w-eat 
or  Afgban  frontier,  acquired  by  England  when  the 
Ponjaub  wa,i  annexed,  is  no  leas  than  iiffo  ihomand 
miles  from  Madras.  All  opinions  and  judgments, 
concerning  the  slowness  of  operations  in  India, 
must  be  tapered  by  a  consideration  of  these  vast 
distances. 

The  rivers  were  the  great  highways  of  that 
conntTy  before  roads  existed,  m  in  other  regions  ; 
and  they  have  never  ceased  to  be  the  moat 
freqncntcd  routes.  At  least  sueh  is  the  ease  in 
relation  to  the  lai^r  rivers— such  as  th6  Ganges, 
Indus,  Nerbndda^  Kishna,  Jumna,  ButJej,  and 
Jelnm.  Hindoos  and  IMohammedans,  too  poor 
to  hire  horses  or  palkees  for  land-tmvel,  may  yet 
he  able  to  avail  themselves  of  their  river-hoats* 

The  native  boat^  which  work  on  the  Ganges  are 
numerous  and  curious  in  kind.  The  patella  or 
baggage-boat  is  of  saul-wood,  clinker-built,  and 
flat-bottomed,  with  rather  slanting  outades^  and 
not  so  manageable  as  a  punt  or  a  London  barge  ; 
its  great  breadth  gives  it  a  very  light  draught 
of  wateTj  and  renders  it  fittest  for  the  cotton  and 
other  up-country  produets,  which  require  little 
more  than  a  dry  and  secure  raft  to  float  them 
down  the  stream.  The  i>6i&k  or  common  ba^agc^ 
boat  of  the  Hoogly  and  Centra]  Bengal,  has  a 
sharp  how  and  smooth  rounded  sides ;  it  is  fitted 
for  tracking  and  sailing  before  the  wind,  and  is 
tolerably  manageable  with  the  oar  in  smooth 
water.  The  Dacca  pulwar  is  more  weathcrly, 
although,  like  the  rest,  without  keel,  and  the  fastest 
and  most  handy  boat  in  use  for  general  tt&ffic* 
The  bt4d^crote,  the  kiukah,  and  the  ketch-rigged 
pinnace,  are  employed  by  Europeans  for  their 
personal  conveyance.  Besides  these,  there  are 
numerous  others--«uch  as  the  wood*boats  of  the 
Sundorbunds,  of  various  forms  and  dimensions — 
from  one  hundred  to  six  thousand  maunds  burden 
(a  maund  being  about  equal  to  100  pounds  troy) ; 
the  salt-boats  of  Tumlook  ;  the  light  boats  which 
carry  betd-leaf;  the  Calcutta  hhur,  er  cargo -boat 
of  the  port ;  the  Chittagong  boats  j  the  light 
naa^-boali,  with  floors  of  a  single  hollowed  piece 
of  timber^  and  raised  sides^  neatly  attached  by 
sewing,  with  strips  of  bamboo  over  tho  seams ; 
the  dingheG;  and  the  pan^wm — ^all  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  Bengal  presidency,  *  A  native 
traveller^  according  to  his  degree  and  substance, 
engages  a  dinghee  or  a  panswee,  a  pulwar  or  ati 
ooliik ;  the  man  of  wealth  puts  his  baggage  and 
attendants  in  these,  and  provides  a  budgerow  or  a 
pinnace  for  his  personal  acGommodation,  Officers 
of  high  standing  in  tho  civil  or  military  service, 
travelling  with  a  largo  rotinno  of  servants  and  a 
quantity  of  baggage,  seldom  have  less  than  five  or 
six  boats  (one  of  them  a  cooking-boat,  and  another 
fitted  with  an  ovon  for  baking  bread)  :  sometimes 
as  many  as  fifreen  when  they  carry  their  horses 
and  equipages,  and  tho  materials  of  housekeeping 
for  their  comfortable  estabhshment  on  arrival/ 

JJeforo  Indian  steamers  wo^  introduced,  or 


Indian  railways  thought  of,  the  Ganges  was  the 
great  highway  from  Calcutta  to  Benares,  Allaha- 
bad, and  the  northwestern  provinces  generally,  in 
all  cases  where  speed  was  not  required.  The 
Indian  government  used  to  allow  their  military 
servants  two  months  and  a  half  for  proceeding  to 
Benares,  threo  to  Allahabad,  five  to  Mccrut,  aud 
nino  to  Loodianah — periods  that  seem  to  us,  in 
the  old  conntry,  outrageous  in  their  length*  The 
boats  were  chiefly  of  two  of  the  kinds  mentioned 
in  tho  preceding  paragraph— namely,  the  pinnace, 
very  European  in  its  appearance,  and  the  lofty 
stemed  budgerow,  peculiarly  Indian,  Even  after 
Bteamers  were  placed  upon  the  Ganges,  the  slow* 
going  hedgerow  continued  to  bo  much  used  by 
the  Company's  officersj  and  by  other  persons 
going  northwest — chiefly  in  cases  where  a  family 
and  a  large  quantity  of  luggage  or  personal  effecLs 
had  to  he  convoyed ;  for  every  otlier  mode  than 
the  budgerow  then  becomes  very  co&Oy — and  will 
probably  so  continue  until  the  great  trunk-railway 
is  completed,  Budgerow  boating  is,  it  must  bo 
confessed,  enough  to  stagnate  the  blood  of  an 
active  man  who  wishes  to  speed  onward  to  a  scene 
of  usefulness.  As  the  tide  ends  at  a  few  mile?! 
above  Calcutta,  there  is  a  constant  downward 
current  throughout  all  the  rest  of  the  Ganges ;  and 
this  current  has  to  bo  struggled  against  during  the 
np-passage.  If  tho  wind  ho  favourable,  sails  are 
hoisted ;  but  if  otherwise,  progress  is  made  by 
(fmnw^  or  tracking,  an  operation  performed  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  crew  proceeding  on  shore, 
and  with  ropes  attached  to  tho  mast-headj  dragging 
tho  vessel  bodily  alon^ :  wading  for  hourSj  it  may 
be,  through  nullahs  or  creeks  more  than  breast 
high.  The  travellers  spend  much  of  their  time  on 
shore  in  tho  cooler  hours  of  the  morning  and 
evening,  walking,  fishing,  or  shooting,  or  other- 
wise wMling  away  their  time  ;  for  tliey  can  easily 
keep  up  with  a  boat  that  only  makes  ten  miles  per 
average  day.  The  Company  have  been  accustomed 
to  make  a  certain  allowance  to  each  officer  for 
boat-accommodation  up  tho  country ;  and  it  is  not 
unusual  for  two  or  tliree  to  join  in  the  hire  of  one 
budgerow,  to  their  mutual  comforts^  and  with  a 
small  saving  out  of  their  allowance.  They  engage 
an  attendant  dinghee  as  a  cook-boat,  to  keep  the 
culinary  operations  at  a  respectful  distance ;  and 
they  fit  up  their  budgorow  with  cajnp-tabics,  camp- 
stools,  oharpoys  or  light  bedsteads,  copper  chil- 
Inmchcea  or  wash-basins,  rugs,  hanging  lamps, 
canteonjs,  bullock  or  camel  trunks,  and  a  few  other 
articles  of  furniture ;  with  wine,  spirits,  ale, 
preserves,  cheeses,  pickles,  salt  meats,  hams^ 
tongues,  and  other  provisions,  which  are  cheaper 
at  Calcutta  than  if  purchased  on  the  way;  and 
with  their  wardrobes,  articles  for  the  toilet,  books, 
chess  and  backgammon  boards,  guns,  musical 
instruments,  and  other  aids  to  lessen  the  tedium  of 
a  long  voyage. 

Hitherto,  commerce  has  had  so  much  more  to  do 
with  this  Ganges  traffic  than  passenger  travel,  that 
the  slowness  of  the  pregress  was  not  felt :  us  in  the 
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tnstaoce  of  the  cfinak  of  England,  which,  mado  for 
goods  and  not  for  passengors,  are  not  Mameabte  on 
thB  Bcore  of  tardiness.  The  Gang<?s  is  now,  as  it 
has  been  for  ages,  the  mam  channel  for  the  com- 
merce of  Northern  India.  The  produce  of  EnropCj 
of  Bout  hem  Indi%  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
of  China,  brought  to  Calcutta  bj  ooeaD^going 
steamers  or  sailing-ships,  is  distributed  upwards  to 
Fitna^  Benart^,  Allahabad,  Lucknow,  Cawnpor^ 
Agm,  Delhi,  and  other  great  towns,  almost  exclu- 


Bivoly  bj  the  Gangei  route ;  and  the  samo  boats 
which  convey  these  cargoes,  bring  down  the  raw 
cotton,  indigo,  opium,  rice,  sugar,  grain,  rich  stuffs, 
piece-^oods,  and  other  grown  or  manufactured 
commodities  from  the  interior,  either  for  consump- 
tion at  Calcutta  and  other  towns  on  the  route,  or 
for  shipment  to  England  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
probable  that  the  oafgchhoati  and  the  budgerows 
will  continue  to  convey  $k  l&i^e  proportion  of  the 
tm^G  of  lndi%  let  steamers  and  i^ways  make 


Boiii  on  ike  Gmfct. 


what  progress  ihcy  may;  for  there  is  mnch  local 
trading  that  can  be  better  managed  by  this  slow, 
iitoppiDg,  &ee>and-easy  Ganges  route  of  boating, 

Th%  Gasges  steamers  are  peculmr.  Bach  con- 
ttsta  of  two  vessels,  a  tU4i  and  a  Jkit^  neither  of 
wliidi  is  of  much  use  without  the  othcn  The  tug 
«mtay]Mi  the  engine ;  tho  flat  contains  the  pa&- 
leogKi  and  cargo ;  ^d  this  double  arrangement 
teeias  to  have  been  adopted  as  a  means  of  insuring 
light  draught.  Each  flat  contains  fifteen  or  twenty 
cabiai^  divide  into  three  classes  according  to  the 
afioomsnodation,  and  obtainable  at  a  fare  of 
twenty  to  thirty  pounds  fur  each  eabiti  for  a 
voyi^  fVona  Calcutta  up  to  Allahiibad — legs  in  the 
revetie  dirtK^tion,  because  the  aid  of  the  stream 
ahorteng  the  voyage.  Besides  thia,  the  passenger 
payi  §QfV  all  his  provisions^  and  most  of  the  fur- 
aitufte  of  his  cabin.  Eveiy  paasenger  is  aUowed  to 
Uk9  one  servant  free  of  paisage  &re.  The  steamer 
priKMsoda  only  during  the  day,  anchoring  every 
nigi&t;  ftnd  it  BUipn  every  three  or  four  days^  to 
take  €ei&ls  into  the  tug,  and  to  dehver  and  receive 


passengers.  The  chief  of  these  stopping- places  arc 
at  tho  towns  of  Berhamporc,  Monghir,  Fatna, 
Dinapoor,  Chupra,  Buxar,  Ghazecporo,  Benares, 
Chnnar,  and  Mirzapore,  all  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  between  Calcutta  and  Allahabad ; 
and  it  is  only  during  tho  two  or  three  hours  of 
these  stoppages  that  the  passengers  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rambling  on  the  shore  by  dayhght. 
The  fug  is  of  iron,  and  drags  the  Sat  by  means 
of  hawsers  and  a  long  beam,  which  latter  serves 
both  as  a  gangway  and  to  prevent  collision 
between  the  two  veamh.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany first  established  these  steamers,  but  others 
have  followed  their  example,  and  help  to  keep 
up  a  healthy  competition*  The  river  distance 
to  AUahabad  being  eight  hundred  miles  (three 
hundred  in  excess  of  the  land  route),  and  the  time 
of  transit  being  about  twenty  days,  this  gives  forty 
miles  per  day  as  th#  average  rate  of  progress  of  the 
tug  and  its  attendant  flat  or  accommodation-boat 
Of  proposed  plans  for  improving  this  Ganges 
steaming,  we  do  not  speak  in  this  place. 


The  Indm  is  less  traverseil  by  boats  and 
Btcamecs ;  but,  bcmg  nearer  to  England  than  the 
GangcSf  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  important 
every  year,  especially  since  the  annexation  of  the 
Punjaub  by  th©  British.  The  boats  on  the  Inrlus 
take  up  tliB  produce  of  the  I*ersian  and  Arabian 
gulfs,  Catch,  the  western  districts  of  India,  and  so 
much  of  the  produce  of  Europe  as  Is  available  for 
Sinde,  the  Punjanb,  and  the  liurthwest  of  India 
generally :  taking  back  the  produce  of  Afghanistan, 
Cashmere, the  Punjaub,  Siude,  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  boats  on  this  river,  having  fewer 
Kuropeau  travellers^  do  not  possess  so  many  accoin- 
niodationB  as  those  on  tke  Ganges ;  the  scantiness 
of  the  population  J  too,  and  the  semi-barbarous  con- 
dition of  the  natives,  tend  towards  the  same  result. 
The  Sutlej  boats,  mostly  employed  ^  are  long  and 
clumsy ;  when  going  downwards,  tho  stream  gives 
them  a  velocity  of  about  two  miles  an  hour,  while 
the  oars  and  sail  give  them  barely  another  extra, 
miie.  They  correspond,  indeed^  rather  with  our 
idea  of  a  Thames  coal- barge,  than  witli  that  of 
a  boat.  The  steersman  and  two  oarsmen  are  at 
the  stem,  working  with  a  broad  padtlle  and  two 
oars.  The  passengers  occupy  the  rest  of  the  vessel, 
in  a  mde  bamboo  cabin  twelve  or  fourteen  feet, 
long.  When  the  wind  and  tho  stream  are  unfavour- 
able, tho  sail  is  hauled  down,  and  tracking  is 
resorted  to.  As  the  up-river  re  turn- voyage  is 
exceedingly  slow^  a  passenger  travelling  down 
towards  tho  sea  is  obliged  to  pay  for  the  return- 
voyage  aa  well.  As  tliere  are  hardly  any  important 
towns  on  the  banks  below  the  Punjaub,  except 
Hyderabad^  a  traveller  is  obliged  to  tiike  almost 
the  whole  of  hts  provisions  and  necessaries  wltb 
him*  The  journey  up  the  stream  is  bo  iniupporl^ 
abl}-  tedious  by  these  boats,  that  small  steamers 
are  generally  preferretl;  but  these  require  very 
light  draught  and  careful  handling,  to  prevent 
them  from  grounding  on  the  shoats  and  sandbanks^ 
which  are  more  numerous  in  the  Indus  than  in 
the  Ganges, 

River-travelling,  it  henee  appeal's,  is  a  very  slow 
aflair,  ruinously  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  any 
but  a  population  in  a  low  scale  of  commercial 
advancement.  Let  us  inquire,  therefore,  whether 
land-travelling  is  in  a  condition  to  remedy  these 
evils. 

There  are  so  few  good  roads  in  India,  that 
wheel-carriages  con  scarcely  be  trusted  for  any 
long  distances.  The  prevaiUng  modes  of  travel  are 
on  horseback  or  in  a  palanquin.  Tcchnjcallj,  the 
one  mode  is  called  marchijtff;  the  other,  diU\  dalk^ 
or  dawL  Tho  former  h  sometimes  adopted  for 
economy :  soinetinaes  from  nece^ssity  while  accom- 
panying troops ;  and  sometime?,  on  short  trips, 
through  inclination  ;  but  as  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  travel  on  horseback  during  the  heat  of  the  day^ 
the  more  exf^ensive  but  more  regular  dak  is  in 
greater  request.  The  horseman,  when  he  adopts 
the  c<iuestrian  system,  acconiphshes  from  t^velve  to 
twenty  miJes  a  day  ■  sending  on  his  servants  one 
jKiirch  or  day  in  advance,  with  tent,  bedding,  tent- 


fumiture,  canteen,  &e,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  a  meal  ready  for  the  traveller  by  the  time  he 
arrives.  They  daily  buy  fodder,  fowls,  eggs,  milk, 
rice,  fruit,  or  vegetables  at  the  villages  as  they 
pass  through  ;  the  traveller,  if  a  sportsman,  aids 
the  supply  of  his  lanler  with  snipe,  wild-fowl, 
quaUj  partridges,  hares,  jungle-cocks,  or  bustard ; 
but  a  week's  provision  at  a  time  must  he  made  of 
all  such  supplies  as  tea,  coffee,  dried  or  preserved 
meats,  sauces^  spices,  beer,  or  wine,  at  tho  prin* 
cipal  towns — aa  these  commodities  are  cither 
unattainable  or  very  costly  at  (he  smaller  stations 
and  villages.  Thus  tho  traveller  proceeds,  accom- 
plishing eighty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  per 
week,  according  to  his  supply  of  horse-relays.  We 
may  get  rid  of  the  European  notions  of  inns  and 
hotels  on  the  road :  the  India  officer  must  carry 
his  hotel  with  him, 

\Xq  come  next  to  the  ddJt  system,  mucH  more 
prevalent  than  travelling  by  horseback.  The  dak 
is  a  soil  of  government  post,  available  for  private 
individuals  as  for  oiScialg.  A  traveller  having 
plannc^l  his  journey,  he  applies  to  the  postmaster 
of  the  district,  who  requiitis  from  one  to  three  ^ 
days*  notice,  acconling  to  the  extent  of  accommo- 
dation needed*  The  usual  complement  for  one 
traveller  consists  of  eight  paUtee-burdars  or 
palanquin -bearers,  two  mmmnjes^  or  torch-bearer?, 
and  two  ftangejf-fnirdars  or  luggage*porters :  if  less 
than  this  number  be  needed,  the  tact  must  be 
notified.  The  time  and  place  of  starting,  and  the 
duration  and  localities  of  the  halts,  must  also  \m 
stated ;  for  everything  is  to  be  paid  beforehand,  on 
the  b,isis  of  a  regular  tariff.  The  charge  is  about 
one  shilling  per  mile  for  the  entire  set  of  twelve 
men — shewing  at  how  humble  a  rate  personal 
services  are  purchasable  in  India.  There  is  also 
an  extra  charge  for  demurrage  or  delays  on  the 
road,  attributable  to  the  traveller  himself.  For 
these  charges,  the  postmaster  undertakes  that 
there  shall  be  relays  of  dak  servants  throughout 
the  whole  distance,  even  if  it  be  the  nine  hun- 
dred miles  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi ;  and  to  insure 
this,  he  writes  to  the  difTercut  villages  and  post 
stations,  ordering  relays  to  bo  ready  at  the 
appointed  hours.  The  stages  average  about  ten 
miles  each,  accomplished  in  three  hours  \  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  twelve  men  retrace  their 
steps,  and  are  succeeded  bj  another  twelve  ;  for 
each  set  of  men  belong  to  a  particular  station,  in 
the  same  way  as  each  team  of  horses  for  an  English 
f; (Age- coach  belongs  to  a  particular  town.  The 
rivers  and  streams  on  the  route  are  mostly  crossed 
by  ferry-boats,  for  bridges  are  scarce  in  India ;  and 
this  ferrying  is  included  in  the  fare  charged  by 
the  postmaster ;  although  the  traveller  is  generally 
expected  to  give  a  small  fee,  the  counterpart  to  the 
*  drink -money  '  of  Europe,  to  ferrymen  aa  well  as 
bearers.  The  palanqtiin^  pidantten^  or  paUctc^  is  a 
kind  of  wooden  box  opening  at  the  sides  by  sliding 
shutters  i  it  is  about  six  feet  in  length  by  four  in 
height,  and  is  suspended  by  two  poles,  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  four   men.    The  eight  bearers 
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relieve  one  imotber  in  two  gangs  of  four  gbxIu 
The  postmaster  has  nought  to  do  witb  the  palan- 
quin ;  this  is  provided  hy  tlic  traveller ;  and  on  its 
judicious  selection  depends  much  of  his  comfort 
doling  tho  journey^  for  a  break- down  entaiLi 
a  multitude  of  petty  miseries*  The  average 
v&lue  of  a  palanquin  may  bo  about  ten  pounds; 
and  the  tnivcller  can  generally  rlispose  of  it  again 
at  the  end  of  bis  jonrnej.  On  accoutit  of  the 
weighty  nothing  i^  carrleil  that  can  be  easily'  dis- 
pensed with  ;  but  the  tin  veil  er  manages  to  fit  up 


hia  palanquin  with  a  few  book%  his  shaving  and 
washing  apparatus,  his  writing  materials,  and  a 
few  articles  in  frequent  use.  The  regular  fittings 
of  the  palanquin  are  a  cushion  or  bed,  a  bolster, 
and  a  few  light  coverings.  The  traveller's  luggage 
is  mostly  carried  in  petarrahg,  tin  boxes  or  wicker- 
baskets  about  half  a  yanl  square  :  a  porter  can 
carry  two  of  those ;  and  one  or  two  porters  will 
suffice  for  the  demands  of  any  ordinary  traveller, 
mnning  before  or  by  the  side  of  the  palanquin. 
The  petarrahs  arc  hung^  each  from  one  end  of  a 
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han^ey  or  bamboo  pole,  the  middle  of  whlclt  rests 
on  the  beareKs  shoulder.  The  torch-bearers  run 
by  the  side  of  the  palanquin  to  give  light  during 
night-Ira  veiling  ;  the  torch  is  simply  a  short  slick 
Iwjund  round  at  one  end  with  a  piece  of  rag  or  a 
tuft  of  hemp,  on  which  oil  is  occasionally  dropped 
from  ^  dusk  or  a  hollow  bamboo  ;  the  odour  of 
the  oil-smoke  is  disagi'eeable,  and  most  travellers 
are  glad  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  second 
twrch-bearer* 

BbUop  Heber's  journey  from  Delhi  to  Benares 
WIS  a  guod  example  of  dak- travelling  in  his  day ; 
and  the  s^'stem  has  altered  very  little  since,  lie 
h«kd  twekc  bearers,  on  account  of  his  route  lying 
ptrtly  through  a  broken  country.  His  clothes  atid 
writing-desk  were  placed  in  the  two  petarrahs, 
oftrried  hy  the  tw^o  bangey-burdars.  *  The  men  set 
wit  across  the  meadows  at  a  good  round  trot  of 
»baiil  foitr  miles  an  hour,  grunting  all  the  way 
like  pivriers  in  England:  a  custom  wliicli,  like 
phvmr»f  they  imagine  eases  them  under  their 
I»urden<*  Oyty  four  men  can  usually  put  their 
ihoulders  to  a  palanquin  at  tlie  .same  time  ;  but 
the  bishop  observed  that  whenever  they  ap- 
pro«iehed  a  deep  nultah  or  steep  bank^  tlie  bearers 
who  were  not  at  that  time  bearing  Uie  palanquin, 
but  were  having  their  interval  of  rest,  thrust  stout 
bambooa  under  the  bottom  of  the  palanquin,  and 
took  hold  of  the  ends  on  each  side ;  so  that  the 


strength  of  several  addtt tonal  men  was  brought 
into  requisition  In  crossing  a  stream,  *  the  bc»at 
(the  spot  being  a  regular  ferry),  a  broad  and 
substantial  one,  had  a  platform  of  wood  coyered 
w^ith  clay  across  its  middle.  The  palanquin^  ^ith 
me  in  it,  was  placed  on  this  with  its  length  athwart 
the  middle;  the  man  gee  steered,  and  some  of  the 
dak' bearers  took  up  oars,  so  that  we  weiia  across 
in  a  very  short  time.* 

Private  daks  are  occasionally  employed,  a  specu- 
lator undertaking  to  supply  the  bearers.  Having 
no  large  establishments  to  keep  up,  these  men 
can  afibrd  to  nndcrgcH  the  government — that  is; 
establish  a  lower  tariff;  and  they  provide  a 
little  adflitioiial  accommodation  iu  other  ways. 
Some  travellers,  howcverj  think  these  specu- 
lators or  thQi^ries  not  efficiently  to  bo  trusted, 
and  prefer  the  govenmient  dak  at  higher  rate^. 
Experienced  men  will  sometimes  dispense  with 
the  preliminaiy  of  *  laying  a  dak,'  or  arranging 
for  the  whole  journey :  depending  on  their 
own  sagacity  for  hunting  up  bearers  at  the  suc- 
cessive stations.  There  have  also  been  intro- 
duced horse-dak.%  wheeled  palanquins  drawn 
by  horses;  but  these  are  only  availalde  on  the 
great  trunk-roads  recently  executed  by  tlie 
government 

It  was  f*bservc<l,  in  relation  to  *  marching '  or 
horse- travelling,  that  there  are  no  hotels  or  inns 
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on  tkiJ  road  ;  tliere  is  a  partial  stibstittite,  however, 
that  may  bere  be  noticed.  Tlie  Company  haye 
estabHilted  d^-bnngalows  at  certain  station^ 
Tarpng  from  fifteen  to  fifty  miles  apart,  according 
as  tbe  road  is  much  or  little  frequent^,  Theso 
places  are  under  the  control  of  govenmient 
officers:  a  khUmutgmr  i>T  geiTant,  and  a  porter^ 
attend  at  each ;  the  traYeller  pays  a  fixed  &nni 
for  the  use  of  the  roonOj  and  makoa  a  separate 
bargain  for  any  ferw  articles  of  provifiions  that 
may  bo  obtainable.     The  building  ia  little  more 


than  a  thatched  house  of  one  story^  dividal 
into  two  amall  rooms,  to  each  of  T^'hich  a  bathing- 
room  is  attached*  The  servant  cooks  and  server 
a  meal,  while  the  i}orter  assists  in  Eubsidiar}' 
offices.  If  a  trayetler  does  not  choose  to  avail 
himself  of  those  bimgaJowSj  he  can  travel 
continuously  in  hJa  palanquin^  filecping  and 
waking  by  turns,  Thiif,  however,  is  a  great 
trial  for  most  persons ;  because  the  bearers  make 
an  unpleasant  grunting  noise  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  their   movementfl ;  and  moreoyer^ 
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nnlesE  well  driiled,  they  da  not  balance  the  palan- 
quin wet!,  but  subject  its  inmate  ti>  distressing 
joltings* 

It  has  been  placed  upon  record,  as  an  in  struct  ive 
commentary  on  the  immense  distances  to  be  tra* 
versed  in  India,  the  impeifection  of  roost  of  the 
roads,  and  the  primitive  detail  of  travelling  arrange- 
ments— that  when  Viscount  Hardin ge  was  engaged 
in  the  Punjaub  camfmign  in  1840,  one  hundred 
ISuropean  officers  were  sent  off  from  Calcutta  to 
aid  him.  Although  the  distance  was  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  miles,  nothing  more  rapid  than  palanquin 
travelling  was  available;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
tlie  journey  became  so  tediously  prolonged  that 
only  tliirty  out  of  the  hundred  officers  arrived 
at  the   Butlej   before    the    campaign  waa   <>v«ri 


Palanquin-beareTs  wore  posted  at  different  stations 
to  carry  three  persons  daily ;  and  it  was  calculated 
that,  assuming  twelve  bearers  to  be  jtosted  at  every 
station,  and  the  stations  eight  miles  apart  on  an 
average,  the  duty  must  have  required  the  services 
of  mm^  thmisand  of  theso  men — all  to  carry  on© 
hundred  officers:  a  waste  of  muscular  energy 
singular  to  contemplate  by  the  light  of  an  English- 
man's borne  experience. 

The  Indian  post  is  still  more  simple  than  the 
dak.  It  is  couducteil  by  runners,  each  of  whom 
sUngs  his  mail-bag  on  the  end  of  a  stick  over  his 
shoulder.  He  runs  five  niHes  in  an  hour,  and  then 
gives  his  bag  to  another  man,  who  runs  five  miles 
in  an  hour  \  and  so  on*  Strictly  speaking,  dak  is 
an  appellation  properly  belonging  to  this  letter- 
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eariTing  sygtem.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  English 
pott;  and  as  the  English  have  adopted  the  cu8t(»n 
of  applying  the  tenn  post  to  quick  travelling  as 
well  as  to  letter-carrying,  in  like  manner  have  the 
Anglo-Indians  adopted  a  donBle  application  of  the 
word  dftk.  It  is  only  the  express  or  quick  d&k 
which  maintains  a  speed  of  five  miles  an  hour ; 
the  ordinary  speed,  when  the  letter-bag  is  heavy,  is 
four  miles.  In  order  that  the  runners  may  not 
be  required  to  go  &r  from  their  homes,  each  man 
carries  Ids  bag  one  stage,  exchanges  bags  with 
another  runner  who  has  come  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  then  returns.  A  letter  may  thus 
be  conveyed  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day— a  distance 
which,  considering  the  nature  of  the  system,  is 
quite  as  great  as  can  reasonably  be  expected. 
Horse  and  camel  d&ks  are  occasionally  employed ; 
but  th^  are  not  easily  available,  except  on  good 
roads.  Besides  the  letter-dik,  there  is  a  parcel- 
dik  or  hangey^  the  runner  carrying  a  packet  or 
box,  in  wMch  small  parcels  or  newspapers  are 
pla(^ 

It  will  become  a  duty,  in  a  later  portion  of  this 
work,  to  notice  somewhat  foUly  the  railway  schemes 
of  India,  in  relation  to  the  plans  for  developing 
the  industrial  resources  of  that  great  region ;  but 
at  present  this  would  be  out  of  place,  since  the 
Revolt  has  been  dependent  on  the  actual,  not  the 
prospective.  This  actuality,  so  far  as  concerns 
means  and  modes  of  travellhig,  is  summed  up  in  a 
few  words.  An  Indian  officer,  we  have  seen,  must 
travel  to  his  station  by  horse  or  by  palanquin  if 
on  land,  by  drag-boat  or  by  steam-boat  if  on  the 
riverSb  In  any  case  his  rate  of  progress  is  slow ;  his 
movements  are  encumbered  by  a  train  of  servants, 
by  a  whole  bazarM  of  fhmiture  and  culinary 
apparatus,  and  by  an  anxiously  selected  provision 
for  his  larder.  To  move  quickly  is  well-nigh 
impossible :  all  the  conditions  for  it  are  wanting. 
Improvements,  it  is  true,  are  in  progress :  steamers 
of  light  drau^t  and  rapid  movement  are  being 
planned  for  the  rivers ;  the  great  trunk-road  from 
Calcutta  to  the  Afghan  frontier  is  beginning  to 
offer  ^Eunlities  for  wheel-carriage  transport;  and 
the  raUways  are  beginning  to  shew  their  iron 
tracks  in  various  regions;  nevertheless,  these  are 
rather  indications  of  the  fliture  than  appliances 
for  the  present ;  and  the  Indian  officers  are  not 
yet  in  a  position  to  say  much  about  them  from 
personal  experience.  The  humbler  soldiers,  whether 
Europeans  or  sepoys,  are  of  course  less  favourably 
served  than  the  officers.  There  is  no  Weedon 
in  Indi%  connected  by  rail  with  a  Chatham,  a 
P<»t8month,  a  Liverpool,  a  Leeds,  along  which  a 
whole  regiment  can  be  conveyed  in  a  few  hours ; 
and  as  saddle-horses  and  palanquins  are  out  of  the 
question  for  infkntry  privates,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  trudge  on  foot  along  such  roads  as  may 
be  available,  or  to  linger  on  the  tardy  river  route. 
Once  now  and  then,  it  is  true,  a  daring  man,  a 
Napier  or  an  Edwardes,  will  swiftly  send  a  small 
body  of  troops  over  a  sandy  desert  or  a  marshy 
plain    on    camels,   horses,    elephants,    or    some 


exceptional  modes  of  conveyance ;  but  the  prevalent 
characteristics  of  travel  are  such  as  have  here  been 
described,  and  such  will  doubtless  be  the  case  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Such,  .then,  being  the  territorial  arrangements 
by  which  Anglo-Indian  troops  are  considered  to 
belong  to  different  presidencies  and  states;  and 
such  the  modes  in  which  military  as  well  as 
civilians  must  move  from  place  to  place  in  those 
territories;  we  shall  be  prepared  next  to  under- 
stand something  about  tiie  soldiers  themselves— 
the  Anglo-Indian  army. 

In  no  country  in  Europe  is  there  an  army  so 
anomalous  in  its  construction  as  that  which, 
until  lately,  belonged  to  the  East  India  Company. 
Different  kinds  of  troops,  and  troops  from  different 
provinces,  we  can  well  understand.  For  instance, 
the  French  avail  themselves  of  a  few  Algerine 
Arabs,  and  a  small  foreign  legion,  as  components 
in  the  regular  army.  The  English  have  a  few 
colonial  corps  in  addition  to  the  Queen's  army. 
The  Prussians  have  a  landtoehr  or  militia  equal 
in  magnitude  to  the  regular  army  itself.  The 
Russians  have  military  colonists  as  well  as  military 
tributaries,  in  addition  to  the  great  corps  ^arm^i. 
The  Austrians  have  their  peculiar  Military  Frontier 
regiments,  besides  the  regular  troops  funiished  by 
the  dozen  or  score  of  distinct  provinces  and  king- 
doms which  form  their  empire.  The  German 
States  provide  their  several  contingents  to  form 
(if  the  States  can  ever  bring  themselves  to  a  unity 
of  opinion)  an  Army  of  the  Confederation.  The 
NeapoHtans  employ  Swiss  mercenaries  as  a  portion 
of  their  army.  The  Romans,  the  subjects  of  the 
pope  as  a  temporal  prince,  have  the  *  protection' 
of  French  and  Austrian  bayonets,  in  addition  to 
a  small  native  force.  The  Turks  have  their  regular 
army,  aided  (or  sometimes  obstructed)  by  the 
contingents  of  vassal-pachas  and  the  irregulars  from 
mountain  districts.  But  none  of  these  resemble 
the  East  India  Company's  army.  Under  an  ordi- 
nary state  of  affairs,  and  without  reference  to  the 
mutiny  of  1857,  the  Indian  army  is  in  theory  a 
strange  conglomerate.  The  Queen  lends  some  of  her 
English  troops,  for  which  the  Company  pay ;  the 
Company  enlist  other  English  troops  on  their  own 
account;  they  maintain  three  complete  armies 
among  the  natives  of  India  who  are  their  subjects ; 
they  raise  irregular  corps  or  regiments  in  the  states 
not  so  fully  belonging  to  them ;  they  claim  the 
services  of  the  troops  belonging  to  certain  tributary 
princes,  whenever  exigency  arises ;  and  the  whole 
of  these  troops  are  placed  under  the  generalship 
of  a  commander-in-chie^  who  is  appointed— not 
by  the  Company,  who  have  to  pay  for  all— but  by 
the  Queen  or  the  British  government. 

The  Company's  army  rose  by  degrees,  as  the 
territorial  possessions  increased.  At  first  the 
troops  were  little  better  than  adventurers  who 
sold  their  swords  to  the  highest  bidders,  and  fought 
for  pay  and  rations  without  regard  to  the  justice 
of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged ;  many 
were  liberated  convicts,  many  were  deserters  from 
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varioua  Enropean  armies,  some  were  Africans, 
while  a  f*5w  were  Topasscs,  a  mixed  race  of  Iiido- 
Portu^ucse.  The  first  regular  English  troops  seen 
in  Beii[tal  were  an  ensign  and  thirty  privates,  sent 
from  Madras  to  quell  a  petty  disturbance  at  the 
Company's  factory  in  the  Hoogly*  Gradimlly, 
as  the  numbera  increased  and  the  organ iBatiou 
improved,  tbo  weapons  underwent  changes.  The 
troops  originally  were  armed  with  musketa, 
swords,  and  pikes  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long: 
the  pikemen  in  the  centre  of  the  battalion  or 
company,  and  the  musketeers  on  the  flank.  In 
the  begin niu«:  of  the  last  century  tlio  pikes  were 
abandoned,  and  the  soldiers  armed  with  bayonoU 
in  addition  to  the  muskets  and  sworda.  When 
the  custom  was  adopted,  from  European  eic- 
ample,  of  fonning  the  companies  into  a  regular 
battalion  J  the  swords  were  abolished,  and  the 
common  soldiers  loft  only  with  muskets  and 
bnyoucts.  Various  changes  were  mude  during 
the  century,  assimilating  the  troops  more  and 
moi'e  to  those  of  the  £ngLie$h  crown,  in  weapons 
and  accoutre  m  cuts. 

The  regiments  became,  by  successive  amehura- 
tion?,  composed  almost  wholly  of  native  Hindoos 
and  MohammedauFi,  officert^d  to  some  extent  by 
Europeajis,  An  English  sergeant  was  given  to 
each  company,  and  a  drill-sergeant  and  sergeant- 
major  to  each  battalion.  Afterwards,  when  the 
battailous  were  formed  into  regiments,  natives 
were  appointed  as  sergeants  of  companies ;  and 
then  the  only  European  non-commissioned  officers 
were  a  scrgeaut-major  and  a  quartermaster-ser- 
geant By  the  time  of  Lord  Clive's  achievements, 
just  about  a  century  ago,  three  armies  were  owned 
by  the  Company^ — one  in  Bengal  or  the  Calcutta 
presidency  J  one  in  the  Coromandel  or  Madras 
presidency,  and  one  on  the  Malabar  coastj  south  of 
the  present  station  of  Bombay.  These  three  armies 
were  totally  separate  and  distiuet,  each  under  its 
ow*n  commander,  and  each  presenting  some  pecu- 
liarities of  organisation  ;  but  they  occasionally 
joined  as  one  army  for  lai-ge  military  operation*. 
There  were  many  native  corps,  and  a  few  Euro- 
pean corps ;  but  all  alike  were  ofh cored  by  Euro- 
peans. The  cadet,  the  young  man  sent  out  from 
Kngland  to  '  make  his  fortune '  in  India,  was 
appointed  to  a  native  corps  or  a  Etiropean  corps 
at  tlie  choice  of  the  coniniandcr.  The  pay  being 
good  and  re^'ular^  and  the  customs  and  prejufhccs 
respected,  the  sepoys,  sipabis,  or  native  soldiers 
became  in  most  cases  faithful  servants  to  the 
Company,  obeying  their  native  officers,  who,  in 
their  turn,  were  accountable  to  the  European 
officers.  The  European  and  the  native  corps 
were  alike  formed  by  enlistment:  the  Company 
eompelliutr  no  one  to  serve  but  those  w^ho 
deemed  the  pay  and  other  arrangements  suffi- 
cient. An  endeavour  was  made  at  that  lime 
(afterwards  abandoned)  to  equalise  the  Hindoos 
and  Mohammedans  in  numbers  as  nearly  as 
possible. 

Prom  an  early  period  m  the  Company's  history, 


a  certain  number  of  regiments  from  the  British 
royal  army  were  lent  for  Indian  service  ;  the 
number  being  specified  by  charter  or  statute  ;  and 
the  whole  expense,  of  every  kind,  being  defray i^d 
by  tho  Company — including,  by  a  moro  modem 
arrangement,  retiring  pay  and  pensions.  Thero 
were  thus,  in  BWaci^  at  all  times  two  Enghsh  armies 
in  India ;  the  one  enhsted  by  the  Company,  the 
other  lent  by  tho  Crown  ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
soma  difficulty  to  obviate  jealousies  and  piquei 
between  the  two  corps.  For,  on  the  one  hand^ 
tho  officers  of  the  Company's  troops  had  better 
pay  and  more  profitable  stations  assigned  to  them  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  royal  oflicers  had 
fu'ccedcnce  and  g^reater  honour,  A  Company's 
captain,  however  so  many  years  he  might  have 
served,  was  stiboniinate  even  to  the  youngest  i^oyal 
captain,  who  assumed  command  over  him  by 
right.  At  length,  in  1796,  the  commissions  received 
by  the  Company's  officers  were  recognised  by  tho 
ci'own  ;  and  the  two  corps  became  placed  on  a 
level  in  pay  and  privileges. 

The  year  just  named  witnessed  a  new  organis- 
ation also  of  the  native  army.  A  regiment  was 
onlered  to  be  of  two  tJiousaud  men,  in  two  corps 
or  battalions  of  one  ihousanrl  each  ;  and  each 
battalion  was  divided  into  ten  companies,  witii 
two  native  officers  to  each  company.  Thus  thero 
were  fuity  native  officers  in  each  of  these  lar^e 
regiments.  Besides  these,  there  were  lialf  as  many 
Euro]>ean  officers  as  were  allowed  to  a  European 
regiment  of  the  same  magnitude.  There  had 
before  been  a  native  commandant  to  each  bat* 
tallon  ;  but  he  was  now  superscdctl  by  a  Euro- 
pean field-officer,  somewhat  to  tho  dissatisfaction 
of  the  men.  The  service  occasionally  suffered  from 
this  change  ;  for  a  regiment  was  transferred  at 
once  from  a  native  who  had  risen  to  command  by 
ex[!erience  and  good  condnct,  to  a  person  sent  out 
from  England  who  had  to  learn  his  duties  as  a 
leader  of  native  troops  after  lie  w^ent  out.  Tho 
youngest  English  ensign,  pci-haps  a  beardless  hoy, 
received  promotion  before  any  native,  how^cvcr 
old  and  tried  in  the  service.  And  hence  arose  the 
custom,  observed  down  to  recent  timeSj^  of  paying 
no  attention  to  the  ments  of  the  natives  as  a  spur 
to  promotion,  allowing  seniority  to  determine  tiio 
rise  from  one  grade  to  another. 

While  on  the  one  hand  tho  natives  volunteered  as 
soldiers  in  the  Company's  service,  and  were  eHgiblo 
to  rise  to  a  certain  rank  as  regimental  officers; 
the  English  officei^  on  the  other,  had  their  own 
particular  routine  and  hopes  of  preferment*  The 
cadets  or  youths  went  out  partially  educated  by 
the  Company  in  England,  especially  those  intended 
for  the  artillery  and  engineer  departments ;  and 
when  settled  witJi  their  regiments  in  India  as 
officers,  all  rose  by  seniority ;  the  engineers  and 
artillery  in  their  own  corps,  tlie  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry in  their  own  regiments.  It  often  happened, 
however,  that  when  few  deaths  occurred  by  war, 
officers  reached  middle  lifo  w*ithout  nmch  advanco- 
ment,  and  retired  after  twenty  years  or  more  of 
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service  with  the  pay  of  the  rank  they  then  held. 
In  1836,  however,  a  law  was  made  to  insure  that 
the  retiring  allowance  should  not  he  helow  a 
certain  minimum:  if  an  officer  served  twenty- 
three  years,  he  retired  with  captain's  pay;  if 
twenty-seven  years,  with  major's  pay;  if  Uiirty- 
one  years,  with  lientenant-coloners  pay ;  if  thirty- 
five  years,  with  colonel's  pay— whatever  might 
have  heen  his  actual  rank  at  the  dato  of  his 
retirement.  There  was  also  permission  for  them 
to  sell  their  commissions,  although  those  com* 
missions  were  not  hought  by  them  in  the  first 
instance. 

Unquestionably  the  sepoy  was  well  paid,  con- 
sidering the  small  value  of  labour  and  personal 
swvices  in  his  countiy ;  and  thus  it  arose  that  the 
Company  had  seldom  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
troops.  The  sepoys  were  volunteers  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word.  Their  pay,  though  small  in  our 
estimation,  was  high  in  proportion  to  the  station 
they  formerly  held.  The  Bengal  Infantry  sepoy 
received  seven  rupees  (fourteen  shillings)  per 
month,  with  an  additional  rupee  after  sixteen 
years'  service,  and  two  after  twenty  years.  A 
havildar  or  sergeant  received  fourteen  rupees ;  a 
jemadar  or  Heutenant  twenty-four  rupees;  and  a 
snbadar  or  captain  sixty-seven  rupees.  This  pay 
was  relatively  so  good,  that  each  man  was  usually 
able  to  send  two-thirds  of  it  to  his  relations. 
And  he  was  not  a  stranger  to  them  at  the  end  of 
his  term,  hke  a  Russian  soldier ;  for  it  was  a  part 
of  the  system  to  allow  him  periodical  furlough  or 
leave  of  absence,  to  visit  his  friends.  If  unfit  for 
military  service  after  fifteen  months'  duty,  he 
retired  on  a  life-pension  sufficient  to  support  him 
in  his  own  simple  way  of  life.  Whether  he  ouglu, 
in  moral  fairness,  to  be  grateful  towards  the  rulers 
who  fed  and  clothed  him,  is  just  one  of  those  ques- 
tions on  which  Indian  officers  have  differed  and 
still  differ.  Viewed  by  the  aid  of  the  experience 
famished  by  recent  events,  many  of  the  former 
encomiums  on  the  sepoys,  as  men  grateful  for 
blessings  conferred,  read  strangely.  The  Marquis 
of  Dalhonsie's  statement,  that '  The  position  of  the 
native  soldier  in  India  has  long  been  such  as  to 
leave  hardly  any  circumstance  of  his  condition 
in  need  of  improvement,'  has  already  been  adverted 
ta  To  this  we  may  add  the  words  of  Captain 
Rafter:  'We  assert,  on  personal  knowledge  and 
reliable  testimony,  that  the  attachment  of  the 
sepoy  to  his  English  officer,  and  through  him  to 
the  English  government,  is  of  an  enduring  as  well 
as  ao  endearing  nature^  that  will  long  bid  defiance 
to  the  machinations  of  every  enemy  to  British 
supremacy,  either  foreign  or  domestic'  *  In  another 
aathority  we  find  that  the  sepoy,  when  his  term  of 
military  service  has  expired, '  goes  back  to  live  in 
eue  and  dignity,  to  teach  his  children  to  love  and 
venerate  that  mighty  abstraction  the  Company, 
and  to  extend  the  influence  of  England  still  further 
throughoat  the  ramifications   of  native   society. 


Under  such  a  system,  although  temporaiy  insub- 
ordination may  and  sometimes  does  occur  in  par- 
ticular regiments,  it  is  invariably  caused  by 
temporary  grievances.  General  disaffection  cannot 
exist--desertion  is  unknown.'  But  the  validity  or 
groundlessness  of  such  opinions  we  do  not  touch 
upon  here  :  they  must  be  reserved  to  a  later 
chapter,  when  the  emues  of  the  mutiny  will  come 
under  review.  We  pass  on  at  once^  therefore,  fW>m 
this  brief  notice  of  the  origin  of  the  Company's 
army,  fo  its  actual  condition  at  and  shoilly  before 
the  period  of  the  outbreak. 

Should  it  be  asked  what,  during  recent  years, 
has  been  the  number  of  troops  in  India,  the 
answer  must  depend  upon  the  scope  given  to 
the  question.  If  we  mention  Queen's  troops  only, 
the  number  has  been  usually  about  24,000;  if 
Queen's  troops  and  the  Company's  European 
troops,  about.  42,000 ;  if  the  Company's  native 
i-egulars  be  added  to  these,  the  number  rises  to 
220,000 ;  if  the  Company's  irregular  corps  of  horse 
be  included,  there  are  280,000 ;  if  it  include  the 
contingents  supplied  by  native  princes,  the  number 
amounts  to  320,000;  and  lastly,  if  to  these  be  added 
the  armies  of  the  independent  and  semi-inde- 
pendent princes,  more  or  less  available  by  treaty 
to  the  Company,  the  total  swells  to  700,000 
men. 

As  exliibiting  in  detail  the  component  elements 
of  the  Company's  Anglo-Indian  army  at  a  definite 
])eriod,  the  following  enumeration  by  Captain 
Rafter  may  be  adopted,  as  applicable  to  the  early 
part  of  1855.  Certain  minor  changes  were  made 
in  the  two  years  from  that  date  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  outbreak;  but  these  will  be 
noticed  in  later  pages  when  necessary,  and  do 
not  affect  the  general  accuracy  of  the  list.  The 
three  presidencies  are  kept  separate,  and  the 
three  kinds  of  troops — ^regiments  of  the  royal 
army,  the  Company's  native  regular  regiments, 
and  native  irregular  r^^iments— are  also  kept 
separate. 

First  we  take  the  Bengal  presidency  in  all  its 
completeness,  stretching  almost  entii-ely  across 
Northern  India  from  the  Burmese  frontier  on  the 
east,  to  the  Afghan  frontier  on  the  west : 
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QitMn*9  Troop$, 

Two  regiments  of  light  cavalry. 
Fifteen  regiments  of  infantry. 
One  battalion  of  60th  Rifles. 

CbmjMmy'f  Rigular  TYoopB, 

Three   brigades   of  horse-artillery,  European   and 

native. 
Six  battalions  of  European  foot-artillery. 
Three  battalions  of  native  foot-artillery. 
Corps  of  Royal  Engineers. 
Tto  regiments  of  native  light  cavalry. 
Two  regiments  of  European  fusiliers. 
Seventy-four  regiments  of  native  infimtry. 
One  regiment  of  Sappers  and  Miners. 
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Twemt j-tliTee  regiments  of  ifrcgulor  native  cavalry* 
Twelvti  regiment*  of  irregular  imtive  Infaatry. 
One  corpa  of  Guides, 
Oti0  Teginiimt  of  camol  corps, 
Sixteen  rcgiJDtnts  of  local  mOltiiu 
Sbekhawuttie  hng&de, 

CoatingsntB  of  OwaEor^  Jliodpore,  Malwob,  BUopal, 
and  Kotalu 

The  European  troops  here  mentioned,  in  th© 
Company's  regular  army,  are  those  who  have 
been  eidistod  in  England  or  elsewhere  by  tho 
Compaiiy*s  agenta^  quite  irrespective  of  the 
royal  or  Queen's  army.  The  above  forcesj  alto- 
gether,  amounted  to  somewhat  over  iaO,04)0 
men*  Ijet  us  now  ghmco  at  another  presi- 
dency : 

One  rpgiment  of  liRht  cavaby. 
Five  regiments  of  infantry. 

One  brigntlo  of  hor^-artilletyHr  European  smd  native* 

Four  batt^dloiiA  of  European  fbot^arliUery* 

One  battalion  of  native  foot^artUlerj^ 

Corpa  of  Koyal  Engineers, 

Eight  fegimenta  of  native  light  cavalry* 

Two  Tsgimisnls  of  European  uifivntry. 

Fifty^two  regiments  of  natives  ktfantry* 

No  irregular  or  contingent  troops  appear  in  this 
entiyp 
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One  regiment  of  light  cavalry. 
Vive  regiments  of  infantry. 

One  brigade  of  horea-artillery,  European  and  native. 

Tivo  battahons  uf  European  foot*artillery. 

Two  battalions  of  native  foot- artillery. 

Corps  of  Royal  Engineers* 

Three  regiments  of  native  light  cavalry. 

Two  regimenta  of  European  ii^ntiy, 

TweDtj*nlnQ  legiiQcnts  of  native  infanify* 

Irt'epular  and  Oantinjfmt  2Vwju. 
Fifteen  regiments  of  urcgulitr  imtive  troop** 

The  European  and  the  native  troops  of  th& 
Company  are  not  her©  separated^  although  in 
effect  they  form  distinct  regiments*  So  costly  are 
all  Uie  operations  connected  vvith  the  Anglo-Indiaii 
army,  that  it  has  been  calculated  tliat  every 
English  soldier  employed  in  the  Eastj  whether 
belonging  to  the  Queen's  or  to  the  Company's  forces, 
costs,  on  an  average,  one  hundred  puunds  before 
he  becomes  available  for  service,  including  his 
outfit,  his  voyage,  his  marching  and  barracking  in 
India*  This  of  course  relates  to  tho  privates ;  an 
oihcer's  cost  is  based  upon  w^holly  distinct  grounds, 
and  can  with  difficulty  be  estimated.  The  greatly 
increased  expenditure  of  tho  Company  on  military 
mattera  has  pi^y  depended  on   the   fact  that 


the  European  element  in  the  armies  baa  been 
regularly  augmentbg  :  in  1837  there  were  28,fX)0 
European  troops  in  India ;  in  1350  the  number 
was  44,000,  comprising  2&5OOO  Queen's  troops,  and 
16^000  belonging  to  the  Company  ■  while  the  new 
charter  of  1654  allowed  the  Company  to  mise 
24^000,  of  whom  4000  were  to  be  in  training  in 
England,  and  the  roat  on  service  in  India*  WImt 
was  the  number  in  1S07,  becomes  part  of  the 
history  of  the  mutiny.  In  the  whole  Indian 
army»  a  year  or  two  before  this  catastrophe,  there 
wore  about  5000  European  ofEcers,  governing  the 
native  as  well  as  the  European  regiments ;  but 
of  this  number,  so  many  were  absent  on  furlough 
or  leave,  so  many  more  on  staff  appointments, 
and  so  many  of  the  remainder  in  local  corps  and 
on  civil  dutieSj  that  there  was  an  insufficiency  of 
regimental  control— leading,  as  some  authorities 
think,  in  great  part  to  the  scenes  of  insubordina- 
tioB  ;  for  the  native  ofBceis,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  were  regarded  in  a  very  subordinate  light* 
There  was  a  commander-in-chief  for  each  of  the 
three  presidencies,  controlling  the  three  armies 
respectively ;  while  one  of  the  three,  the  oom- 
mander-tn-chief  of  tlie  Bengal  army,  held  at 
the  same  time  the  ofhce  of  commandinvin^chief 
of  the  whole  of  the  armies  of  Indta^  in  order 
that  there  might  bo  a  unity  of  plan  and  pur- 
pose in  any  large  combined  operations.  Thus, 
when  Sir  CoUn  Campbell  went  out  to  India 
in  the  summer  of  1857,  his  power  was  to  bo 
exerted  over  the  armies  of  the  whole  of  India 
generally,  m  well  as  over  that  of  Bengal  in 
particular* 

Continuing  to  ipe^k  of  the  Indian  army  as  it 
was  before  the  year  1857,  and  thereby  keeping 
clear  of  the  changes  effected  or  commenced  in  that 
yc?iTf  we  proceed  to  mention  a  few  more  eircum- 
stanees  connected  with  the  Company's  Euroj>cau 
element  in  that  anny*  Tlie  formation  of  an 
Indian  officer  commenced  in  England,  As  a 
youth,  from  fonrteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Company's  school  at  Addis- 
combe,  after  an  ordeal  of  recommendations  and 
testimonials,  and  after  an  examination  of  his 
proficiency  in  an  ordinary  English  education,  in 
which  a  modicum  of  Latin  was  also  expected,  A 
probation  of  six  montlis  was  gone  through,  to 
shew  whether  he  possessed  the  requisite  abilities 
and  inclination ;  and  if  this  probation  were  satis- 
factory^  his  studies  were  continued  for  two  years. 
His  friends  paid  tho  larger  portion  of  tho  cost 
of  his  maintenance  and  education  at  the  school 
If  his  abilities  and  progress  were  of  a  high  class, 
he  was  set  apart  for  an  appointment  in  the 
engineers  ;  if  next  in  degree,  in  the  artillery ;  and 
if  the  lowest  in  degree,  for  the  infantry.  At  the 
end  of  his  term  the  pupil  must  have  attained  to 
a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  of  which,  however, 
very  little  was  profess lonaL  Supposing  all  to  be 
satisfactory,  he  became  a  military  cadd  in  the 
service  of  the  Company,  to  be  available  for  Indian 
service  as  occasion  arose,  *  Haying  joined  one  of 
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the  regiments  as  the  lowest  commissioned  officer^ 
his  sabseqnent  advancement  depended  in  part  on 
his  qualifications  and  in  part  on  seniority.  He 
oonld  not,  by  the  more  recent  regolations  of  the 
Company,  become  a  captain  until  he  had  acquired, 
besides  his  professional  efficiency,  a  knowledge  of 
the  spoken  and  written  Hindustani  language^  and 
of  the  Persian  written  character,  much  used  in 
India.  When  placed  on  the  general  staff,  his 
services  might  be  required  in  any  one  of  a  number 
of  ways  quite  unknown  in  the  Queen's  service  in 
England :  he  might  have  a  civil  duty,  or  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  police  in  a  tract  of  country 
recently  evacuated  by  the  miUtary,  or  be  made 
an  adjutant  auditor,  quarter-master,  surveyor, 
pay-master,  judge-advocate,  commissary-general, 
brigade-major,  aid-de-camp,  barrack-master,  or 
clothing  agent.  Many  of  these  offices  being  lucra- 
tive, the  military  liked  them ;  but  such  a  bestowal 
created  some  jealousy  among  the  civil  servants  of 
the  Company,  whose  prizes  in  the  Indian  lottery 
were  thereby  diminished ;  and,  what  was  worse, 
it  shook  the  connection  between  an  officer  and 
his  regiment,  rendering  him  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  throw  his  sympathies  into  his  work. 
No  officer  could  hold  any  of  these  staff  appoint- 
ments, as  they  were  called,  until  he  had  been  two 
years  in  the  army. 

The  officers  noticed  in  the  Last  paragraph  were 
appointed  to  the  conmiand  both  of  European  and 
of  native  regiments.  As  to  privates  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  in  the  European  regiments,  they 
were  much  the  same  dass  of  men,  and  enlisted 
much  in  the  same  way,  as  those  in  the  Queen's 
army.  The  privates  or  sepoys  of  the  native 
r^^ents  were  of  course  different,  not  only  from 
Europeans,  but  different  among  themselves.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  Bengal  native  infantry  were  Hindoos, 
mainly  of  the  Brahmin  and  Rajpoot  castes ;  and 
the  remainder  Mohammedans.  On  the  other 
hand,  three-fourths  of  the  Bengal  native  cavalry 
were  Mohanmicdans,  the  Hindoos  being  generally 
not  equal  to  them  as  troopers.  In  the  Madras 
native  army,  the  Mohammedans  predominated  in 
the  cavalry,  while  the  infantry  <»mprised  the  two 
religions  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  In  Bombay, 
nearer  the  nations  of  Western  Asia^  the  troops 
comprised  volunteers  of  many  countries  and  many 
religions— more  easily  managed,  our  officers  found, 
on  that  account. 

Without  at  present  going  into  the  question  how 
fiir  the  reUgious  feelings  and  caste  prejudices  of 
the  natives  induced  a  revolt,  it  may  be  useful  to 
shew  how  a  regiment  was  constituted,  of  what 
materials,  and  in  what  gradations.  An  infantry 
regiment  in  the  Bengal  presidency  will  serve  as 
atype. 

The  organisation  of  a  Bengal  native  regiment, 
before  the  mutiny,  was  nearly  as  follows  :  An 
infiuitry  regiment  consisted  of  about  1000  privates, 
120  non-commissioned  officers,  and  20  native 
commissioned  officers.  It  was  divided  into  ten 
companies,  each  containing  one-tenth  of  the  above 


numbers.  When  stationary,  the  regiment  seldom 
had  barracks,  but  was  quartered  in  ten  lines  of 
thatched  huts,  one  row  for  each  company.  In 
front  of  each  row  was  a  small  circular  building  for 
containing  the  arms  and  accoutrements  of  that 
particular  company,  under  the  charge  of  a  hamldar 
or  native  sergeant.  All  these  natives  rose  by  a 
strict  rule  of  seniority :  the  sepoy  or  private  soldier 
becoming  a  naii  or  corporal,  the  naik  being  pro- 
moted to  be  hamldar  or  sergeant,  the  havildar  in 
time  assuming  the  rank  of  jemadar  or  lieutenant^ 
and  the  jemadar  becoming  a  subadar  or  captain. 
All  these  promotions  were  necessarily  slow;  fbr 
the  English  colonel  of  the  regiment  had  very 
little  power  to  promote  a  worthy  native  officer  or 
non-conmiissioncd  officer  to  a  higher  rank.  The 
jemadar  often  became  a  gray-headed  man  of  sixty 
before  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  subadar,  the  highest 
attainable  by  a  native.  As  a  rule,  there  were  four 
or  five  Hindoos  to  one  Mohammedan  in  a  Bengal 
infantry  regiment ;  and  of  these  eight  hundred 
Hindoos,  it  wbs  not  unfrequent  to  find  four 
hundred  Brahmins  or  hereditary  priests,  and  two 
hundred  Rajpoots,  a  military  caste  only  a  little 
lower  in  rank  than  the  former;  while  the  remain- 
ing two  hundred  were  low-caste  Hindoos.  The 
European  officers,  as  will  be  explained  more  fully 
further  on,  lived  in  bungalows  or  detached  houses 
near  the  Unes  of  their  r^;iment ;  but  as  the  weather 
is  too  hot  to  admit  of  much  open-air  duty  in  the 
daytime,  these  officers  saw  less  of  their  men  than 
is  customary  in  European  armies,  or  than  is  neces- 
sary for  the  due  preservation  of  discipline.  The 
head  of  a  regiment  was  the  commander,  generally 
a  lieutenant-colonel ;  below  him  was  an  adjutant 
who  attended  to  the  drill  and  the  daily  reports ; 
below  him  was  a  quarter^master  and  interpreter, 
whose  double  duties  were  to  look  after  the  clothes 
and  huts  of  the  men,  and  to  interpret  or  translate 
orders.  Besides  these  three,  there  were  ten 
subordinate  officers  for  the  ten  companies,  each 
expected  to  make  a  morning  scrutiny  into  the 
condition  and  conduct  of  his  men.  The  Europeans 
in  a  native  regiment  were  thus  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
It  is  true  that  the  theory  of  a  regiment  involved  a 
complement  of  about  five-and-twenty  European 
officers;  but  the  causes  of  absenteeism,  lately 
adverted  to,  generally  brought  down  the  effective 
number  to  about  twelve  or  fifteen.  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  infantry  in  the  other  presidencies, 
and  of  the  native  cavalry  all  over  Indi%  each  had 
their  peculiarities. 

Leaving  for  future  chapters  a  further  elucidation 
of  the  relations  between  the  European  officers  and 
the  native  troops— so  important  in  connection  with 
the  Revolt — and  a  description  of  the  sepoys  in 
their  dresses,  usages,  and  personal  characteristics — 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  view  the  native  army 
under  two  diffisrent  aspects — first,  when  barracked 
and  cantoned  in  time  of  peace;  and,  secondly, 
when  on  the  march  towards  a  scene  of  war. 

And  first,  for  the  army  when  stationary.  At 
Calcutta^  Bombay,  and  Madras,  there  are  solidly 
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I  built  Lan'acks  for  the  wliole  of  the  soldiety,  meu 
'  as  well  as  officers  ;  but  in  almost  all  other  parta  of 
ludia  tlie  arrangements  are  of  a  .sUgbtcr  fuid  less 
permanent  character.  At  the  cantonments,  it  is 
tru&p  the  o0icers  have  bouses  ;  but  the  &ei>ojs  are 
lodged  in  huts  of  their  own  construction.  Aruund 
the  cantonments  at  the  stations,  and  generally 
fltdrting  the  parade-groundSj  are  the  houses  or 
bungalows  of  the  officers.  Within  the  lines  of 
the  cantonment,  too,  the  officenj^  mess^roonia  are 


situated ;  and  at  the  larger  stjitions  maj  be  seen 
ball-rooms^  theatre»j  and  racket-courta  j  wbile 
outside  is  a  race-stand  for  witnessing  the  sports 
which  Englishmen  love  in  India  as  wcM  as  at 
home. 

The  Indian  bungalows^  the  houses  inhabited  hy 
European  officers  at  the  different  towns  and  sta- 
tions in  India,  have  a  certain  general  resemblance, 
although  dltfering  of  course  much  in  details.  A 
bungalow  of  good  size  has  usually  a  central  room 
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called  the  liall,  a  smaller  roam  opening  on  the 
fiont  verandahj  a  similar  one  opening  on  the  back 
vorandahj  three  narrower  rooms  on  each  side  of 
these  throe,  and  bathing- room  a  at  the  four  corners. 
A  verandah  runs  entirely  round  the  exterior.  The 
central  hall  has  only  the  borrowed  light  derived 
from  eight  or  a  dozen  doors  leading:  out  of  the 
surrounding  apartments :  these  dovra  are  always 
open  J  but  the  doorways  are  covered,  when  privacy 
iM  desired,  with  the  chid\  a  sort  of  gau/.e-work  of 
green-pain  ted  strips  of  fine  bamboo,  admitting  air 
and  light,  but  kee|nng  out  tlics  nm\  mosquitoes. 
The  flooi"^  are  usually  of  dtutrntHi  fmely  tempered 
clay,  covered  with  matting,  and  theu  with  a  sort 
of  blue*Btri|>ed  carpet  or  with  printed  cahuo.  The 
exterior  is  usually  bam-like  and  ugly,  with  its 
huge  roof,  tiled  or  thatched,  sloping  down  to  the 
pillars  of  the  verandaVu    Air  and  shade  arc  the 


two  desiderata  in  every  bungalow,  and  adorn- 
ment h  wbely  sacrificed  to  these.  The  finest  part 
of  the  whole  is  the  suiTounding  space  or  garden, 
called  the  compGnndf  from  a  Portuguese  w*ord, 
The  larger  the  space  allowed  for  this  eomj>oundj 
the  more  pleasant  is  the  residence  in  its  centre, 
and  the  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  is  a  canton- 
ment of  such  bungalows.  The  trees  and  fruits  in 
ihe^e  enclosures  are  dcHcions  to  the  sight,  and 
most  welcome  to  the  heat- wearied  occuj^ants  of 
the  dwellings.  Officers  in  tlie  Company's  service^ 
whether  military  or  civil,  live  much  under  canvas 
during  the  hot  seasons,  at  some  of  the  stations;  and 
the  tent*?  they  use  are  much  larger  and  more  like 
regular  habitations  than  tho^e  known  in  Europe, 
The  tents  are  double,  having  a  space  of  half  a 
yard  or  so  between  the  two  canvas  walls,  to  temper 
the  heat  of  the  sun»    The  double-poled  tents  are 
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large  enough  to  contain  several  apartments,  and 
arc  fnrnishcd  with  glass-doors  to  fit  int^  the 
openings.  A  wall  of  cani^as  sepai^tes  the  outer 
offices  and  bathing-rooms.  Gay  cUsntE  for  wall- 
UnlngSj  and  printed  cotton  carpets,  give  a  degree 
of  smartiLcss  to  the  interior.  Movable  stove?,  or 
etac  fire^dishos  for  wood- fuel  caUed  clnUumchcof^  are 
pTT^vided  aa  a  resource  against  the  chill  that  often 
pervades  the  air  in  the  evening  of  a  hot  day,  Tlic 
tents  for  the  common  soldiers  hold  ten  men  each 


Bungalow. 

with  great  easei  and  have  a  double  canvas  wall 
like  Ibe  others. 

An  important  part  of  every  cantonment  iii  (he 
fktxaarp  situatcil  in  convenient  juoximity  to  the 
huta  or  tents  of  the  troops.  It  €on^>riscs  an  enor- 
nions  number  of  sutlers,  who  sell  to  the  soldiers 
those  commodities  which  cajmot  well  be  dispensed 
with,  but  which  cannot  conveniently  be  provided 
and  carried  alxjut  \yy  tbom.  Curry  stuffs,  tobacco, 
ricc»  arfack  (in  arldition  to  the  Company*s  allow- 
ance), cotton  cloth,  and  a  multiphcity  of  other 
artictcf,  are  sold  at  these  bazaars ;  and  the 
maj"kct-peop!e  who  supply  these  things^  with  their 
familieSi  tlie  cooltes  or  porters,  and  their  backeri^B 
or  carts — add  enorniouRly  to  the  mass  that  consii- 
tutcisau  Indian  tunton men t.  The  sepoy  has  little 
to  spend  with  his  si 5c pence  a  day  ;  but  tben  tils 
wants  are  few;  and  his  copper  pice,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  Enghsh  farihing,  will  buy  an 
amount  of  necessaries  little  dreamed  of  in  England, 
The  Hindoos  have  such  peculiar  notions  connected 
with  food  and  cooking,  tliat  the  government  leave 
them  as  much  to  themselves  as  possible  in  those 
matters ;  and  the  bazaar  and  sutlers'  arrange- 
ments ai!sume  a  particular  importaiKc  from  this 
dreumstance. 

An  Anglo-Indian  army  we  have  seen  at  rest^ 
in  cantonmenti.  Now  let  us  trace  it  when  on  a 
march  to  a  secne  of  war ;  but  while  describing 
thii  in  tb«?  pramt  ten?e,  wo  must  make  allowance 
for  the  change  which  the  Revolt  hm  inevitably 
prf>duce<L 

The  non-fighting  men  who  accompany  the  troops 
greatly  exceeil  in  number  the  troops  themselves. 
Captain  Munro  says :  *  It  would  bo  absurd  for  a 
captain  to  think  of  taking  the  field  without  botng 
Attended  by  tlie  following  enoimous  retinue — 
namely,  a  du/jajh  (agent  or  commissiouaire),  a  cook, 
and  a  $noty  hvy  (aervant-of'alKwork)  ;  if  he  cannot 


get  bullocks,  he  must  assemble  fifteen  or  twenty 
€oolic^  to  carry  his  baggage,  together  with  a  horse- 
keeper  and  grass-cutter,  and  sometimes  a  dulcinea 
and  her  train,  having  occasionally  the  assistance  of 
a  barber,  a  washer,  and  an  ironer,  in  common 
with  the  other  officers  of  hb  regiment.  His 
tent  is  furnished  with  a  good  lai^  bofl,  mattress, 
pillows,  Ac.,  a  few  camp  stools  or  chaii^,  a  folding 
table,  a  pair  of  glass  shades  for  his  candles,  six  or 
seven  trunks,  with  table  equipage,  his  stock  of 
Uncus  (at  least  twenty-four  suits),  some  floxcns  of 
winCi  porter^  brandy,  and  gin  ;  witli  tea,  sugar, 
find  bbeuit,  a  hamper  of  live  poultry,  and  his 
milch'g«>at»  A  private*s  tent  for  holding  bis 
servants  and  tlie  overplus  of  his  baggage  is  also 
it^quisite  ;  but  this  is  not  at  the  Company's 
expense/  Of  course  it  must  be  inferred  that 
all  this  luxury  bc!on;;rs  to  the  best  of  times  only, 
and  is  not  available  in  the  exigency  of  sudden 
military  movements.  The  sepoys  or  common 
soldiers,  too,  have  their  satellites*  Each  man  is 
accompanied  by  his  whole  family,  who  live  upon 
his  pay  and  allowances  of  rice  from  the  Company, 
Every  trooper  or  horse-soldier,  too,  has  his  grasr- 
cuttcr ;  for  it  is  a  day's  work  for  one  pei-son  to  dig, 
cut,  and  prepare  a  day's  grass  for  one  horse. 

When  on  the  marcli^  tlie  tents  are  generally 
struck  soon  after  midnight.  At  the  first  tap  of  the 
drum,  the  servants  knock  up  the  tent-pins,  and 
do\vn  fnU  the  tents ;  horses  begin  to  neigh  and  the 
camels  to  cry^  the  elephants  and  camels  receive 
their  loads  of  cam p-enui page,  the  bullocks  are 
laden  with  the  otlicers*  tents  and  boxes,  the  coolies 
take  up  their  burdens,  and  ail  prepare  for  the  roafL 
During  the  noise  and  bustle  of  these  preliminaries, 
the  officers  and  men  make  their  few  personal 
arrangements,  aided  by  their  servants  or  families  ; 
while  the  officers*  cooks  and  agents  are  sent  on  in 
advance,  to  prepare  breakfast  at  the  next  halting- 
place*  Between  one  and  two  o'clock  the  regiments 
start  off,  in  columns  of  iections:  the  camp-fol- 
lowei^,  baggage,  bullocks^  elephants,  and  oainols, 
bringing  up  the  rear.  The  European  soldiers  do 
not  carry  their  own  knapsacks  on  the  march ;  tlicy 
have  the  luxury  of  cookljoys  or  attendants^  'vvho 
render  this  service  for  them.  Tho  natives,  it  is 
found,  are  able  to  carry  heavier  loads  than  the 
Eumpeans  ;  or — what  is  perhaps  more  nearly  the 
case — they  bear  the  bunlens  more  patiently,  as  the 
Europeans  love  soldiering  better  than  portering. 
Tho  tedium  of  the  journey  is  sometimes  relieved 
by  a  hunt  after  antelopes,  bares,  partridges,  wild 
ducks,  or  witd  boars,  which  tho  officers  may  happen 
to  espy,  accoixling  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
through  which  they  are  passing.  Arrived  at  the 
halling-piaee,  everything  is  quickly  prepared  for  a 
rest  and  a  breakfast ;  tho  quarter^maslers  push  for- 
ward to  occupy  the  ground;  the  elephants  and 
camels  are  disburdened  of  the  tents ;  the  natives 
and  the  cattle  plunge  into  some  neighbouring  pool 
or  tank  to  refresh  themselves;  the  cooks  have  been 
already  some  time  at  work ;  and  tho  officers  sit 
down  to  a  breakfast  of  tea,  coftee^  curry,  rice,  pilkn^ 
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] )  aTT)  ^  nnd  other  obtainable  dishes*  The  fakeers  often 
recogaise  their  friends  or  admirers  among  the 
nativea  of  the  cavalcade^  and  give  loud  blessiugSj 
and  tom-tom  drummings,  in  exchange  for  dona- 
tions of  the  smallest  Indian  coins.  The  quartet^ 
masters'  arrangements  are  so  quicklj  and  so  neatly 
made,  that  in  a  short  time  tho  general's  durbar 
appears  in  the  eentre  of  a  ^oet  of  tenta  for  fitaff- 
offieers,  dining-tents  oti  the  one  side  and  sleeping- 
tents  on  tho  other;  while  the  bazaar-dealerB  op€ti 


their  temporary  shops  in  the  rear.  Tho  horses  are 
picketed  in  long  lines  ;  while  tho  elephants  and 
camels  browse  or  rest  at  leisure.  Under  ordinary 
circnmstanccs,  the  day's  marching  is  over  bj  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  hour  the  sun*s 
heat  becomei  too  fierce  to  bo  wilhngly  borne. 
Repose,  amnsements^  and  light  camp4aties  611  up 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  to  he  followed  hy  a  like 
routine  on  the  morrow. 
While  one  of  these  extraordinary  nmrches  is  in 


m 
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progress,  'when  the  moving  masses  arc  touched 
here  and  there  by  the  reddening  light  of  tho  dawn^ 
it  seems  to  be  a  trne  migration,  with  flocks  and 
herds,  cattle  loaded  with  baggage,  men,  women, 
and  cliildren,  all  in  a  chaos  of  disorder  hut  the 
troofis  whoso  wants  and  wishes  have  attracted  this 
assemblage.  At  length  tho  country  appears  to 
awake  from  its  sleep,  and  vriih  the  yell  of  the 
jackal,  or  the  distant  baying  of  the  village  dogs^ 
are  heard  to  mingle  tho  voices  of  human  beings. 
Ruddier  grows  the  dawn,  warmer  the  breeze,  and 
the  light-hearted  sepoy,  no  longer  shivering  with 
cold,  gives  vent  to  the  joyous  feelings  of  morning: 
in  songs  and  laughter.  The  scenes  become  moro 
striking,  and  the  long  array  of  tall  camels,  led  by 
natives  in  picturesque  costume^  with  here  and 
iberB  a  taller  elephant  mingling  with  droves  of 


loaded  bullocks,  give  it  a  now  and  ©xtmordinary 
character  to  a  European  imagination.  The  line  of 
Bwarthy  sepoys  of  Upper  India^  with  their  mous- 
tached  lips  and  tall  handsome  figures,  contrasts 
favourably  with  the  shorter  and  plainer  soldiers  of 
Britain ;  the  grave  mechanical  movements  of  the 
regular  cavalry  in  their  light  blue  uniforms  are 
reUeved  by  the  erratic  evolutions  and  gay  and 
gUttering  dresses  of  the  irregolars,  who  with  loud 
cries  and  quivering  spears,  and  their  long  black 
looks  streaming  behind  them,  spuT  backwards  and 
forwards  like  tho  wind  from  mere  exuberance  of 
spirits. The  camp-followers  in  the  mean- 
time present  Gvery  possible  variety  of  costume  ; 
and  among  them,  and  not  the  least  interesting 
figures  in  tho  various  groups,  may  ^equently  be 
seen  the  pet  lambs  of  w^hich  the  aepoys  9^  so  fond, 
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dressed  in  necklaces  of  ribbons  and  white  shells, 
and  the  tip  of  their  tails,  ears,  and  feet  dyed  orange 
colour.  The  womenkhid  of  the  troops  of  the 
Peninsula  (Southern  India)  nsually  follow  the 
dram ;  bnt  the  Bengalees  have  left  their  families 
at  home ;  and  the  Europeans  bidden  adieu  to  their, 
temporary  wives  with  the  air  the  band  strikes  up 
on  quitting  the  station,  ''The  girl  I  left  behind 
me.'*'* 

•  Ldtoh  Bitehie.   British  World  in  the  East. 


Such,  before  the  great  Bevolt,  were  the  usual 
characteristics  of  an  Anglo-Indi£^  army  when  on 
the  march ;  and,  considering  the  impedimenta,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  daily  progress  seldom 
exceeded  ten  or  twelve  miles.  The  system  was 
very  costly,  even  at  the  cheap  rate  of  Indian 
service ;  for  the  camp-followers,  one  with  another, 
were  ten  times  as  numerous  as  the  troops ;  and 
all,  in  one  way  or  other,  lived  upon  or  by  the 
Company. 
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A  parliamenioiy  paper,  issaed  in  1857  on  the  motion  of 
CoUniel  Sykes,  affords  valuable  information  on  some  of  the 
matters  treated  in  this  chapter.  It  is  '  A  Return  of  the 
Area  and  Population  of  each  Division  of  each  Presidency  of 
India,  from  tiie  Latest  Inquiries ;  comprising,  also,  the  Area 
and  Estimated  Population  of  Native  States.*  It  separates 
the  British  states  from  the  native ;  and  it  further  separ- 
ates tiie  former  into  five  groups,  according  to  the  govem- 
ment  under  which  each  is  placed.  These  five,  as  indicated 
in  the  preeent  chapter,  are  under  the  administration  of 
'  the  governor-general  of  India  in  council^ — ^tho  '  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Bengal* — ^the  Mieutenant-govemor  of  the 
NorUiwest  Provinces' — the  'government  of  Madras* — 
and  tlie  'government  of  Bombay.*  In  each  case  the 
*regnlatiini  districts'  are  treated  distinct  from  the  'non- 
regulation  provinces,'  the  fonner  having  been  longer  under 
British  power,  and  brought  into  a  more  regular  system 
tlnn  the  latter.  Without  going  again  over  tbo  long  list  of 
names  of  places,  it  will  suffice  to  quote  those  belonging  to 
the  group  placed  immediately  under  the  govemor-gencrars 
oonUoL  This  group  comprises  the  Funjaub,  in  the  six 
divisioBS  of  Lahore,  Jelnm,  Moultan,  Leia,  Peshawur,  and 
Jullnndur;  the  Cu-Sutlej  states,  four  in  number;  the 
lately  annexed  kingdom  of  Oode;  the  central  district  of 
Nagpoor  or  Berar ;  the  recently  acquired  region  of  Pegu ;  the 
strip  <tf  ooontiy  on  the  cast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  known 
as  the  Tenasserim  Provinces;  and  the  'Eastern  Straits 
Settlements'  of  Singapore,  Penang,  and  Malacca.  The 
whole  of  British  India  is  divided  into  nearly  a  hundred 
and  eighty  districts,  each,  on  an  average,  about  the  tazo  of 
InvemesB-ahire,  the  largest  county,  except  Yorkshire,  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  x>opulation,  however,  is  eight 
limes  as  dense,  per  avemgo  square  mile,  as  in  this  Scottish 
shire.  Keeping  clear  of  details  concerning  divisions  and 
districts,  the  following  are  the  areas  and  population  in 
the  five  great  governments : 

Population. 

23,255,072 
37,262,163 

30,271,885 
3^383,306 

20,120,495 
2,316,802 
8,015,534 
2;774,508 


Goveraor-fSBenl's  \ 
Pfcofineei.        j 
lofwtr  Bengal      \  Regulation, 
FNviziceiu 


NcvthwMt 

Provinces. 

BIsdras 

PMlde&cy. 

Bombay 
Freddenpy. 


/  NoD-regnlaUoD, 
i  Regulation,  . 
/  Non-regnlatioD, 
\  Regulation,  . 
/  Non-reguIatlon, 
iRegulation,  . 
/  Non-regulation, 

Totsl, 


SqtiaraNUci. 
246,050 

126,133 

95,836 

72,052 

33,707 
119,596 

12,564 

C7,72l     . 

73,821 


837,412  131,990,901 


In 
fted 


of  the  five  governments,  the  population  is  classi- 
minntely  than  in  otheiu    Thai,  in  the  Ponjaab 


member  of  the  governor-general's  group,  Hindoos  are 
separated  from  non-Hindoos ;  then,  each  of  these  classes 
is  divided  into  agricultural  and  non-agrieultnnl ;  and, 
lastly,  each  of  these  is  further  separated  into  male  and 
female.  The  most  instructive  feature  here  is  the  scarcity 
of  females  compared  with  males,  contrary  to  the  experience 
of  Europe ;  in  the  Punjaub  and  Sirhind,  among  thirteen 
million  souls,  there  are  a  million  and  a  half  more  males 
than  females — shewing,  among  other  things,  one  of  the 
efiects  of  female  infanticide  in  past  years.  The  ratio 
appears  to  be  about  the  same  in  the  Northwest  Provinces, 
around  Delhi,  Meerut,  Eohilcund,  Agra,  Benares,  and 
Allahabad.  Not  one  place  is  nameid,  throughout  India,  in 
which  the  females  equal  the  males  in  number.  In  the 
Bombay  presidency,  besides  the  difierenoe  of  sex,  the  popu- 
lation is  tabulated  into  nine  groups — Hindoos,  Wild  Ihibcs, 
Low  Castes,  Shrawniks  or  Jains,  Lingayets,  Mussulmans, 
Parsoes,  Jews,  Christian?.  Of  the  last  named  there  are  less 
than  fifty  thousand,  including  military,  in  a  population  of 
twelve  nullions. 

The  area  and  i>opulation  of  the  native  states  are  given 
in  connection  with  the  presidencies  to  which  those  states 
are  geographically  and  politically  related,  and  present  the 
following  numbers : 


In  Bengal  rresldeney. 
In  Madras  Fresideney, . 
In  Bombay  Presidency, 


rorULATION. 
Sqtiaro  MUct. 

.    515^633  38,702,206 

51,802  5,213,671 

.      60,575  4,460,370 


627,910 


48^,247 


The  enumeration  of  these  native  states  is  minute  and 
intricate ;  and  it  may  suffice  to  shew  the  complexity  arising 
out  of  the  existence  of  so  many  baby-princedoms,  that  one 
of  the  native  states  of  Bundelcund,  Kampta  by  name, 
figures  in  the  table  as  occupying  an  area  of  one  square  mile, 
and  as  haring  three  hundred  ioliabitants ! 

Including  the  British  states,  the  native  states,  the  few 
settlements  held  by  the  French  and  Portuguese,  and  the 
recent  acquisitions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  the  grand'  totals  come  out  in  the  following 
numbers: 

1«466;576  Square  mOee, 
180,884,297  InhaUtanti, 

or  124  dwellers  per  square  mile.  Of  these  inhabitants,  it 
is  believed— thon|[^  ^e  retu]:n8  are  not  complete  in  this 
particular— that  there  are  fifteen  Hindoos  to  one  Moham- 
medan :  if  so,  then  India  must  contain  more  than  a 
hundred  and  eixty  milUon  worshippers  of  Hindoo  deities 
--^ven  after  allowance  is  made  for  Buddhists^  Parsees^ 
and  a  few  savage  iribee  almost  without  religion. 


CHAPTER   IL 


SYMrTOMS:-CHDPATT]ES   AND   CABTRIDGES, 


ITTLE  did  tbe  British  authorities  in 
{^,  Iiidia  nusiiect,  iu  the   early  TvcckB  of 

.^  3357,  that  a  mighty  cESTEJf  AJtv  was 
about  to  be  observed — a  tnovcmcDt 
I  intended  to  mark  tbe  completion  of 
one  hundred  years  of  British  nile 
in   lljo   East;    and  to   mark    it^    not    hy 
festivities    and    congratnlations,    but    by 
rebellion  and  slnnghter. 

The  officers  in  India  rememberer!  and  noted 
the  date  well ;  but  they  did  not  know  how  well 
the  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos,  the  former  espe- 
ciallj,  had  stored  it  up  in  their  traditions.  The 
name  of  Robert  CHve,  tbe  *  Daring  in  War,*  was 
so  intimately  a^ociated  with  the  dato  1757,  that 
the  year  1S57  naturally  bronj^ht  it  into  thought^ 
as  a  time  wbeu  Christtnn  nde  began  to  ovcrawo 
Moslem  rule  in  that  r^t  country,  Tmc,  the  East 
India  Company  had  been  connected  with  India 
during  a  period  exce«iling  two  lumdred  yeari ;  but 
it  was  ouly  at  the  coram  en  cement  of  the  second 
half  of  the  last  century  that  this  connection  became 
politically  important  It  was  remembered  that 
— 1756  having  been  marked  by  the  atrocities 
of  the  Black  Hole  at  CalcuUa,  and  by  the  Utter 
extincUou  for  a  time  of  the  East  India  Company ^s 
power  in  Benj^al— the  year  1757  became  a  year  of 
retribution.  It  was  remembered,  as  a  matter  of 
bJRtory  among  the  British,  and  of  tradition  among 
the  natives,  bow  wonderful  a  part  the  young  officer 
Clive  performed  in  that  exciting  drama.  It  w^as 
remembered  that  ho  arrived  at  Calcutta^  at  that 
tifno  wholly  denuded  of  Englishmen,  on  the  2d  of 
January  iu  the  last-named  year,  bringing  with 
him  a  small  bofly  of  troops  from  Madras ;  that 
on  the  4th  of  February,  with  tw^o  thousand  meuj 
he  defeated  an  army  ten  times  as  large,  belonging: 
to  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  Nawab  of  Bengd— the  same 
who  had  caused  the  atrocities  at  the  Black  Hole, 
when  a  hundred  and  thirty  persons  died  from 
suifocation  in  a  room  only  fitted  to  contain  a 
fourth  of  tlio  number.  It  was  further  remembered 
bow  that,  on  the  9th  of  February,  CUve  obtained 
great  concessions  from  tho  nawab  by  treaty ;  that 
Buraj  broke  the  treaty,  and  conunenced  a  course 
of  treachery,  in  wbich  CUve  was  not  slow  to 
imitate  him ;  Uiat  on  the  13tb  of  June,  Clive^ 
having  matured  a  plan  equally  bold  and  crafty^ 


declared  renewed  liostilities  against  tho  nawab ; 
that  on  the  23d  he  gained  the  brilliant  battle  of 
Plassev,  conquering  sixty  thousand  men  with 
a  force  of  only  three  thousand ,-  that  within  a 
week,  8uraj-u*DowIah,  a  miserable  fugitive,  ended 
hiB  existence  :  and  tliat  from  that  day  British  power 
had  ever  been  supreme  in  Bengal,  This  was  a 
scries  of  achievements  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by 
Englishmen,  Ero  yet  the  ne>vs  of  mutiny  and 
murder  reached  Europe,  steps  had  been  tjikcn  to 
render  homage  to  Clive  on  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Plassey ;  the  I^st  India 
Company  had  subscribed  largely  towards  a  statue 
of  the  hero ;  and  a  meeting  in  London  liad  decided 
that  tbe  chief  town  in  Clivers  native  county  of 
Shropshire  should  bo  selected  as  the  spot  wherein 
the  statue  should  be  set  up. 

Judging  from  tho  eKperience  afforded  by  recent 
events,  it  is  now  clear  that  the  Mohammedans  in 
India  had  thought  mucli  of  these  things^  and  that 
the  year  1 857  had  been  marked  out  hy  them  as  a 
centenary  to  be  observed  in  a  special  way — by  no 
less  an  achievement,  indeed j  than  the  expulsion  of 
the  British,  and  the  revival  of  Moslem  j>Qwer, 
In  tho  spring  of  the  year  it  was  ascertained  that 
a  paper  was  in  circulation  among  the  natives^ 
purporting  to  bo  a  prophecy  made  hy  a  Fuojaub 
fakeer  seven  hundrctl  years  ai^o — to  the  effect 
that,  after  various  dynasties  of  Mohammedans  had 
rulcfl  for  Jfome  centuHeSj  the  Nazarcncs  or  Chris- 
tiana should  hold  power  in  India  for  one  hundred 
years;  that  the  Christians  would  then  be  expelled; 
and  that  various  events  foretold  in  the  Koran  would 
then  come  to  pass,  connected  with  tho  triumph  of 
I  slam  ism.  That  this  mysterious  prediction  was 
widely  cre<lited,  is  probable  —  notwitlistanding 
that  the  paper  itjiclf,  if  really  circulated,  must 
manifestly  have  been  an  imposture  of  recent 
date  ;  for  the  English  nation  w*a3  not  known 
even  by  name  to  the  natives  of  India  seven 
hundred  years  ago,  Setting  Jiside,  at  present, 
all  inquiries  concerning  the  first  authors  of  the 
plot,  the  degree  to  which  the  Company's  annex  a* 
tiona  had  jirovoked  it,  the  existence  of  any  griev- 
ances justifiably  to  be  resisted^  ttie  reasons  w^hich 
induced  ilindeos  to  join  the  Mohammedans  against 
the  British,  or  the  extent  to  which  the  general 
population  shared  the  views  of  the  native  military 
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^-laying  aside  these  inquiries  for  the  present,  there 
is  evidence  that  a  great  movement  was  planned  for 
the  middle  of  the  year  1857.  Of  this  plan  the 
British  government  knew  nothing,  and  suspected 
little. 

But  although  no  vast  plot  was  suspected,  several 
trifling  S3rmptoms  had  given  cause  for  uneasiness ; 
and  the  English  public  learned,  when  too  late, 
that  many  Indian  officers  had  long  predicted  the 
immineucy  of  some  outbreak.  Insubordination 
and  mutiny,  it  was  found,  are  not  faults  of  recent 
growth  among  the  native  troops  of  India.  Now  that 
the  startling  events  of  1857  are  vividly  .presented 
to  the  public  mind,  men  begin  to  read  again  the 
old  stoiy  of  the  outbreak  at  Vcllorc,  and  seek  to 
draw  instruction  therefrom.  A  little  more  than 
half  a  century  ago — ^namely,  on  the  10th  of  July 
1806 — the  European  barracks  at  Vellore  were 
thrown  into  a  state  of  great  excitement.  This  town 
is  in  the  Gamatic,  a  few  miles  west  of  Madras,  and 
in  the  presidency  of  the  same  name.  At  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  barracks,  containing  four 
companies  of  the  69th  regiment,  were  surrounded 
by  two  battalions  of  sepoys  in  the  Company's 
service,  who  poured  in  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry, 
at  every  door  and  window,  upon  the  soldiers.  At 
the  same  time  the  European  sentries,  the  soldiers 
at  the  main-guard,  and  the  sick  in  the  hospital, 
were  put  to  death.  The  officers'  houses  were 
ransacked,  and  everybody  found  in  them  murdered. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  19th  Light  Dragoons, 
under  Colonel  Gillespie,  the  sepoys  were  imme- 
diately attacked;  six  hundred  were  cut  down 
upon  the  spot,  and  two  hundred  taken  from  their 
hiding-places  to  be  shot  There  perished  of  the 
four  European  companies,  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
four,  besides  officers;  and  many  British  officers 
of  the  native  troops  were  also  murdered.  Nothing 
ever  came  to  light  concerning  the  probable  cause 
of  the  outrage,  but  this — ^that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  by  the  military  men  at  Madras  to  change  the 
dtape  of  the  9epoy  turban  into  something  resembhng 
the  helmet  of  the  light  infantry  of  Europe,  which 
would  prevent  the  native  troops  from  wearing 
on  their  foreheads  the  marks  characteristic  of 
their  several  castes.  The  sons  of  Tippoo  Saib,  the 
d^KNsed  ruler  of  Mysore,  together  with  many 
distinguished  Mohammedans  deprived  of  office, 
were  at  that  time  in  Vellore ;  and  the  supposition 
is,  that  these  men  contributed  very  materially  to 
excite  or  inflame  the  suspicions  of  the  Hindoos, 
oonoeming  an  endeavour  to  tamper  with  their 
religious  usages.  There  was  another  mutiny 
some  time  afterwards  at  Nundeydroog,  in  the 
same  presidency  ;  and  it  was  found  indispensable 
to  diiHurm  four  hundred  and  fifty  Mohammedan 
sqwys^  who  had  planned  a  massacre.  At 
Baogalore  and  other  places  a  similar  spirit  was 
exhiinted.  The  governor  of  Madras  deemed  it 
neceanry,  in  very  earnest  terms,  to  disclaim  any 
intentioii  of  tampering  with  the  native  religion. 
In  a  proclamation  issued  on  the  3d  of  December, 
he  said:  'The    right  honourable  the  governor 


in  council  having  observed  that,  in  some  late 
instances,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  agitation 
has  prevailed  among  several  corps  of  the  native 
army  of  this  coast,  it  has  been  his  lordship's 
particular  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  motives 
which  may  have  led  to  conduct  so  dififerent  from 
that  which  formerly  distinguished  the  native 
army.  From  this  inquiry,  it  has  appeared  that 
many  persons  of  evil  intention  have  endeavoured, 
for  malicious  purposes,  to  impress  upon  the  native 
troops  a  belief  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  British 
government  to  convert  them  by  forcible  means 
to  Christianity;  and  his  lordship  in  council  has 
observed  with  concern  that  such  malicious  reports 
have  been  believed  by  many  of  the  native  troops. 
The  right  honourable  the  governor  in  council, 
therefore,  deems  it  proper,  in  this  public  manner, 
to  repeat  to  the  native  troops  his  assurance,  that 
tlie  same  respect  which  has  been  invariably  diewn 
by  the  British  government  for  their  religion  and 
their  customs,  will  be  always  continued ;  and  that 
no  interruption  will  be  given  to  any  native, 
whether  Hindoo  or  Mussulman,  in  the  practice 
of  his  religious  ceremonies.'  Notwithstanding  the 
distinctness  of  this  assurance,  and  notwithstanding 
the  extensive  promulgation  of  the  proclamation  in 
the  Tamul,  Telinga,  and  Hindustani  languages — 
the  ferment  continued  a  considerable  time.  Even 
in  March  1807,  when  some  months  had  elapsed,  so 
universal  was  the  dread  of  a  general  revolt  among 
the  native  troops,  that  the  British  officers  attached 
to  the  Madras  army  constantly  slept  with  loaded 
pistols  under  their  pillows. 

In  the  interval  between  1806  and  1857,  nothing 
so  murderous  occurred;  but,  among  the  Bengal 
troops,  many  proofs  of  insubordination  were 
aflbrded;  for  it  repeatedly  occurred  that  griev- 
ances, real  or  pretended,  led  to  combinations 
among  the  men  of  diflcrent  regiments.  In  1835, 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  acting  on  a  principle 
which  had  often  been  advocated  in  England, 
abolished  flogging  in  the  Indian  army;  this 
appears  to  have  raised  the  self-pride  rather  than 
conciliated  the  good-will  of  the  troops:  insub- 
ordination ensued,  and  several  regiments  had  to 
be  disbanded.  Again,  in  1844,  when  several  Ben- 
gal regiments  were  ordered  to  march  to  Sinde,  the 
34th  native  infantry  refused ;  whereupon  Lord 
Ellenborough,  at  that  time  governor-general,  igno- 
miniously  disbanded  the  regiment  in  presence  of 
the  rest  of  the  army.  Again,  in  1849,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  serving  under  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
reported  that  the  22d  Bengal  regiment  had  muti- 
nied on  a  question  of  pay,  in  which  they  were 
clearly  in  the  wrong ;  but  as  the  Punjaub  was  at 
that  time  in  a  critical  state.  Sir  Charles  did  that 
which  was  very  opposite  to  his  general  character 
— he  yielded  to  an  unjust  demand,  as  a  measure 
of  prudence.  It  may  have  been  that  the  sepoys 
counted  on  this  probability  when  they  mutinied. 
No  less  than  forty-two  regiments  were  ascertained 
to  be  in  secret  correspondence  on  this  matter, 
under  Brahmmical  influence— one  of  whom  went 
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SO  far  as  to  threaten  the  «>mmanding  officer  that 
tliey  could  stop  enlistment  if  thej  chose.  Id  1860, 
Napier  was  compelled  to  disband  the  66th  regi- 
ment, for  mutiny  at  F<^awur  In  \^h%  the  3Sth 
regiment  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Burmah ;  the 
men  objected  to  the  Bea-vojage,  and  refused  to 
depart ;  and  the  authorities  in  this  case  gave 
way. 

Like  as,  in  the  ordinarjr  affairs  of  life,  men  com- 
pare notes  after  a  disa^terj  to  ascertain  whether  any 
misgiving  had  silently  occupied  their  mindi  con- 
cerning canses  and  Bymptouis ;  eo  did  many  mili- 
tary officers,  observing  that  the  troubles  were  all 
or  mostly  in  Bengal,  or  where  Bengal  troops  oper- 
atodj  come  forward  to  state  that  they  had  long 
l>een  cognisant  of  a  marked  difference  between  the 
Bengal  army  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Bombay 
and  Madras  armies  on  the  other.  Lord  Melville, 
who,  a«  General  Dnndns,  had  held  a  command 
during  the  Funjaub  campaign,  expreseed  himself 
very  strongly  in  the  House  of  Lords  shortly  after 
news  of  the  mutiny  arrived,  II o  stated  tliatj  in 
the  Bengal  army,  the  native  officers  were  in  nearly 
all  cases  selected  by  seniority,  and  not  from 
merit;  that  they  could  tiot  rise  from  the  ranks 
tilt  old  age  was  creeping  on  them  ;  and  that  a 
sort  of  hopelessness  of  advancement  cankered 
in  the  minds  of  many  sepoys  in  the  middle  time 
of  life.  In  the  Bombay  and  Madras  armies, 
on  the  contrary,  the  havildars  or  sergeants 
wore  selected  for  their  intelligence  and  activity, 
and  were  recommended  for  promotion  by  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  regiments.  It  might 
possibly  be  a  theoiy  nnsuseeptible  of  proof,  that 
this  difference  made  the  one  army  mutinous  and 
the  other  two  loyal ;  but  Lord  Melville  proceeded 
to  assert  that  the  Bengal  troops  wcro  notoriously 
less  fully  organised  and  disciplined,  more  prono  to 
insubordmation,  than  the  troops  of  the  other  two 
presidencies.  Uc  stated  as  an  instance,  that  when 
he  commanded  the  Bombay  army  in  the  Punjaub 
frontier  in  1849,  the  Bengal  regiments  were  mutin- 
ous %  while  the  Bombay  troops  remained  in  soldierly 
subordination.  Indeetl  these  latter,  which  he  com- 
manded  in  person,  were  credited  by  his  lordship 
with  having  exhibited  the  highest  qualities  of 
brave  and  faithfnl  troops.  He  detailed  an  inci- 
dent which  had  occurred  at  the  siege  of  Houltan* 
A  covering-party  having  been  ordered  into  the 
trench ei!,  some  disturbance  soon  aflerwards  arose  ; 
and  an  English  officer  found  that  many  soldiers  of 
the  Bengal  army  had  been  endeavouring  to  prevent 
the  men  Monging  to  one  of  the  Bombay  regimen ts 
from  digging  in  the  trenches  in  discharge  of  their 
duty,  on  the  ground  that  the  sepoys'  duty  tmB  to 
fi^U  and  fwrf  to  w&rk.  Again :  after  the  assault  of 
Moultan,  an  officer  in  command  of  one  of  the 
pickets  was  requested  to  post  a  sergeant  and  twelve 
men  at  one  of  the  gat<^  of  the  town ;  this  was 
done;  but  not  long  afterwards,  three  native  officers 
of  the  Bengal  engineers  were  detected  in  an  endea^ 
TOUT  to  pass  the  gate  with  stores  which  they  wore 
about  to  plund^  or  appropriate.    Although  the 


views  of  Lord  Melville  were  combated  by  a  few 
other  officers,  there  was  a  pretty  genei'al  concur- 
rence of  opinion  that  the  Bengal  native  array, 
through  some  circumstances  known  or  unknown, 
had  long  been  less  obedient  and  orderly  than  theio 
of  the  other  two  presidencies. 

A  a  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  to 
treat  rather  of  the  facts  that  precede*!  the  horrors 
of  Meenit  and  Cawnpore,  than  of  the  numerous 
theories  for  explaining  them,  we  shall  not  dwell 
long  in  this  place  on  the  affairs  of  Oude^  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Revolt ;  but  so  general  is  the  opinion 
that  the  annexation  of  that  kingdom  was  one  ^f 
the  predisposing  canoes  of  the  late  calamitieB,  that 
it  may  bo  right  to  glance  slightly  at  the  subject. 

Oude — once  a  nawabship  under  the  great  Mogul, 
then  a  kingdom,  and  the  last  remaining  Indepen- 
dent Mohammedan  state  in  Northern  India — was 
annexed  in  the  early  part  of  1856 ;  and  although 
the  governor-general  sought  to  give  a  favourable 
acGount,  both  in  its  reasons  and  its  results,  of 
that  momentous  measure,  there  are  not  wanting 
grounds  for  believing  that  it  made  a  deep  impres- 
8ion  on  the  minds  of  the  natives,  unfavourable  to 
the  English — among  the  military,  if  not  among 
the  people  at  lai-ge.  The  deposed  king,  with  his 
family  and  hia  prime-minister,  came  to  live  at 
Calcutta  in  April  1856 ;  and  in  the  following 
month  his  mother,  hia  brotlier,  and  one  of  his 
sons,  proceeded  in  great  state  to  England,  to  pro- 
test before  Queen  Tictoria  against  the  conduct 
of  the  governor-general  and  of  the  East  India 
Company,  in  having  deprived  them  of  their  regal 
position;  prepared  to  prove,  as  they  everywhere 
announced,  that  no  justifiable  grounds  had  existai 
for  so  harsh  a  step.  Whether  dicy  sincerely  believed 
this,  or  whether  it  was  a  blind  to  lude  ultcnor 
objects,  could  not  at  that  time  be  deterrained.  It 
is  one  among  many  opinions  on  the  subject,  that 
the  courtiers  around  the  deposed  king  gradually 
organised  a  plot  gainst  the  British  power;  that 
the  Queen  of  Oude's  visit  to  England  was  merely 
intended  to  mask  the  proceedings  arising  out  of 
this  plot;  that  the  conspirators  brought  over  to 
their  views  the  Mogul  of  Delhi,  the  shadowy  repre- 
sentative of  a  once  mighty  dc^spot ;  that  they  then 
sought  to  win  over  the  Hindoos  to  side  with 
tliem ;  and  that,  in  this  proceeding,  tliey  adduced 
any  and  all  facts  that  had  come  to  their  knowledge, 
in  which  the  British  had  unwittingly  insulted  the 
religious  prejudices  of  the  worshippers  of  Bralima 
— craftily  insinuating  that  the  insult  was  premed- 
itated. The  wisdom  or  justice  of  the  annexation 
pohcy  we  do  not  discuss  in  this  place ;  there  is  a 
multiplicity  of  interpretations  concerning  it — from 
that  of  absolute  necessity  to  that  of  glaring  spoli^ 
ation ;  but  the  point  to  be  bonie  in  mind  is,  that  a 
new  grievance  w-as  thereby  added  to  others,  real 
or  pretended,  already  existing.  It  is  especially 
worthy  of  note,  that  any  distrust  of  England, 
arising  out  of  anne^cation  pohcy,  was  likely  to  be 
more  intense  in  Opde  than  anywhere  else  ;  for 
three-fourths  of  the  infantt^  in  the  Bengal  army 
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had  hemi  recruited  fh>m  the  mhabitants  of  that 
state ;  thoy  were  energetic  men^  strong! j  attached 
i9  their  native  country ;  and  when  the  change  of 
masters  took  place,  thej  lost  certain  of  the  privi- 
legea  they  had  before  enjoyed.  The  Bengalees 
proper,  the  natives  of  the  thickly  populated  region 
aronnd  the  lower  course  of  the  Ganges,  have  little 
to  do  with  the  Bengal  army ;  they  are  feeble, 
indolent,  and  cowardlj,  glad  by  any  6Jccti80S  to 
escape  from  fighting. 

Let  us  now— haviDg  said  a  few  words  concerning 
the  centenary  of  British  rule,  and  the  state  of  fmh 
ing  in  Oude — attend  to  the  strange  episode  of  the 
thups^HUj  1^  a  premonitory  symptom  of  something 
wrong  in  th«  state  of  public  fecUng  in  India. 

The  chupattics^-small  cakes  of  unleavened  bread, 
nbout  two  inches  in  diameter,  made  of  Indian 
com-meaJ^  and  forming  part  of  the  sepoys*  regular 
diet— were  regarded  in  England^  as  soon  as  the 
cfreiitnitn.ncei  of  the  Revolt  hecame  known,  as 
signs  or  symptoms  which  the  various  officers  of 
the  Company  in  India  onght  sedulously  to  have 
searched  into^  Ever  since  the  middle  of  1856 
^-«ver  since,  indeed,  the  final  arrangements  for 
the  annexation  of  Oude — these  chopatties  wore 
known  to  have  been  passing  from  hand  to  hand, 
A  messenger  would  come  to  a  village,  seek  out  the 
beidmui  or  village  elder,  give  him  six  chupatties, 
and  aay  i  *  These  six  cakes  are  sent  to  you ;  you 
will  make  six  others,  and  send  them  on  to  the 
nc3ct  viUago/  The  headman  accepted  the  six  cakes, 
and  punctually  sent  forward  other  six  as  he  had 
been  directed*  It  was  a  mysteiy  of  which  the  early 
stages  were  beyond  our  ken;  for  no  one  conid 
say,  &r  no  one  would  say,  which  was  the  first 
village  whence  the  cakes  were  sent.  During 
many  months  this  process  continued  ■  village  after 
village  being  brought  into  the  chain  as  successive 
liaks^  tnd  relays  of  chnpatties  being  foi-warded 
hotn  place  to  place.  Mr  Disraeli,  attacking  on 
one  occasion  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
policy  of  the  Indian  government^  adverted  sarcas- 
tically to  this  cbu  patty  mystery:  *  Suppose  the 
Ernperor  of  Buasiaj  whose  territory,  in  extent  and 
character,  has  more  resemblance  to  our  Eac^tern 
poweorions  tlian  the  territory  of  any  other  power — 
iQppoee  the  Emperor  of  Russia  were  told — "  Sire, 
thet^  i«  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  going  on 
in  JOOT  territory ;  from  village  to  village,  men  arc 
pftgaing  who  leavo  the  tail  of  an  ermine  or  a  pot  of 
eavuire,  with  a  message  to  Bome  one  to  perform 
the  same  ceremony.  Strange  to  eay,  this  has  been 
gpfjig  on  in  some  ten  thousand  village,  and  we 
cEUOOt  make  head  or  tail  of  iV^  I  think  the 
EtDperorof  Russia  would  sayj  "I  do  not  know 
whether  you  can  make  head  or  tail  of  it,  but  I 
am  quite  certain  there  is  something  wrong,  and 
Ihat  we  must  take  Bome  precautions;  because, 
where  the  people  arc  not  ufsnally  indiscreet  and 
trtmbtesome,  they  do  not  make  a  secret  communi- 
cation unless  it  is  op^HDsed  to  the  government. 
This  is  a  secret  communication^  and  therefore  a 
eommumeatien  dangerous  to  the  government,'** 


The  opposition  leader  did  not  assert  that  the 
government  could  have  penetrated  the  mystery, 
but  that  the  mjBtory  ought  to  have  been  regarded 
as  significant  of  something  dangerous,  worthy  of 
close  scrutiny  and  grave  consideration. 

The  cliupattioa  first  appeared  in  the  Northwest 
Provinces,  around  Delhi ;  and  subsequent  events 
offered  a  temptation  for  rebuking  the  governor- 
goner^d  and  the  eommander-in-chief,  in  having 
failed  to  strengthen  the  posts  with  English  troopa 
after  the  indications  of  some  secret  conspiracy  had 
thus  been  made.  In  some  places  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  cakes  were  to  be  kept  HU  calkd/or  by  tho 
messengers,  other  cakes  being  sent  on  instead  of 
them  j  but  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  arrange- 
ment, the  EngUsh  officials  could  not,  or  at  least 
did  not  find  out.  In  Scotland,  in  the  clannish 
days,  war-signajs  were  sent  from  hut  to  hut  and 
from  clan  to  clan  with  extraordinary  rapidity  j  and, 
however  little  an  unleavened  cake  might  appear 
like  a  war^signal,  military  men  and  pohtieians 
ought  certainly  to  have  been  alive  to  such  strange 
manifestations  as  this  chupatty  movement  From 
the  Sutlej  to  Patna,  throughout  a  vast  range  of 
thickly  populated  country,  was  the  secret  corre- 
spondenco  carried  on.  One  thing  at  any  rate  may 
safely  be  asserted,  that  the  military  stations  re- 
quired close  watching  at  such  a  time ;  something 
was  fermenting  in  the  minds  of  the  native  which 
the  English  could  not  understand ;  but  that  very 
fact  would  have  justified— nay,  rendered  almost 
imperative — tho  guarding  of  the  chief  posts  fW>m 
sudden  eurprise*  Little  or  nothing  of  this  precau- 
tionary^ action  seems  to  have  been  attempted. 
Throughout  nearly  tho  whole  of  tho  great  trunk- 
road  from  Calcutta  to  the  Punjaub,  the  mihtary 
stations  were  left  as  before,  almost  %vholly  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  sepoys.  At  Benar^  there  was  only 
n  single  company  of  European  foot^artilleiy ;  the 
rest  of  tho  troops  consisting  of  two  regiments  of 
native  infantry,  and  one  of  the  Oia-Sutlej  Sikh 
regiments.  At  Allahabad,  the  great  supply  maga- 
zine of  the  province  was  loft  almost  wholly  to  the 
guard  of  the  sepoys^  Lucknow  had  only  one 
European  regiment  and  one  company  of  artillery  ; 
notwithstanding  that,  as  the  capital  of  Oude,  it 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  warlike  and  excited  popu- 
lation ;  while  the  native  army  of  the  provincej 
capable  of  soon  assembling  at  the  city,  comprised 
no  leas  than  fourteen  regiments  of  infantry,  six  of 
cavalrj-^,  and  six  companies  of  artiUery.  Cawnpores^ 
a  very  important  station  with  a  large  medical 
depot,  contained  three  regiments  of  native  infantry, 
one  of  native  cavalry,  and  two  companies  of  native 
artillefy  with  twelve  guns ;  while  the  English  force 
was  only  a  company  of  infantry,  and  about  sixty 
artillerymen  with  six  guns.  The  large  magaaine 
of  Delhi,  tho  great  storehouse  of  ammunition  for 
the  military  stations  all  around  it,  was  lefl;  to  be 
guarded  entirely  by  sepoys.  The  late  General 
Anson,  at  that  timo  commander-in-chief,  was 
among  the  hills  at  Simla,  rehkxing  from  his  duties  * 
and  neither  at  Simla  nor  at  Calcutta  did  it  seem 
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to  be  felt  that,  with  existing  symptoms,  more 
European  troops  were  nccesMry  in  the  Bengal  and 
Northwest  Provinces. 

The  chupatty  was  not  the  only  symbol  of  some 
mystery :  the  lotus  was  another.  It  was  a  common 
occnrrenee  for  a  man  to  como  to  a  cantonment 
with  a  lotus- flower,  and  giTe  it  to  the  chief  native 
ofHcer  of  a  regiment ;  the  floirer  was  tircnlatecl 
frum  hand  to  hand  in  the  regiment;  each  man 
triok  it,  looked  at  it,  and  passed  it  on,  saying 
nothing*  AVben  the  lotus  camo  to  the  last  man  in 
the  regiment,  he  disappeared  for  a  time,  and  took 
it  to  the  next  military  station.  This  strange  pro* 
eoss  occurred  ihroughuut  nearly  all  the  military 
stations  where  regiments  of  the  Bengal  iiattvo 
army  were  cantoned, 

Chupatties  and  lotus-flowen,  together  with  th& 
incendiarism  and  tlie  cartridge  grierancea  pre- 
sently to  be  noticed,  unr^uestionahly  indicated  some 
witlely  spread  discontent  among  tho  natives — 
military  if  not  general-  '  It  is  clear,*  in  the  words 
of  an  observant  oflTicer,  writing  from  one  of  the 
Cis-Sut!ej  stations,  *  that  a  certain  ferment  had 
been  allowed  gradually  to  arise  Uiroughout  the 
mass  of  the  Bengal  army*  In  some  it  was  panic^ 
in  some  excitement,  in  some  a  mere  general  appro- 
hension  or  expectationp  and  in  some  it  was  no 
doubt  disaftection,  or  even  conspiracy*  Govcmmg 
an  alien  people  and  a  vast  army,  we  had  divested 
ourselves  of  all  the  instruments  of  foreign  domina- 
tion fio  familiar  to  AuBtria  and  all  other  continental 
powers.  We  had  no  political  police,  no  European 
strongholds,  no  system  of  intelligence  or  espionage, 
comparatively  little  real  military  discipline;  and 
even  our  own  post-office  was  the  channel  of  free, 
constant,  and  unchecked  intercourse  between  all 
tlie  different  regiments,  Not  a  letter  even  waa 
oi>ened;  that  would  have  been  too  abhorrent  to 
EugliBh  principles.  The  sepoy  mind  had  pro* 
bably  become  prepared  to  distrust  m%  as  we  bad 
begun  to  distrust  them.  There  were  strange  new 
legislative  aeta,  and  new  post-office  rules,  and  new 
foreign  service  enhstments^  and  new  employment 
of  armed  races  in  our  army,  and  other  tilings  dis- 
agreeable and  alarming  to  the  tnio  old  sepoy  caste* 
And  then  it  camo  about  that  from  a  small  and 
trifling  beginning,  one  of  those  ferments  to  which 
tho  native  mind  is  somewhat  prone,  took  poasessioa 
of  the  sepoy  army/ 

One  of  the  strange  fbcts  eonnected  with  the 
chupatty  movement  was,  that  the  cakes  wore 
transmitted  to  tbo  heada  of  villages  who  liavo  not 
been  concerned  in  the  mutiny,  while  many  sepoys 
who  broke  out  in  revolt  had  received  no  cakes. 
They  appear  to  have  been  distributed  mostly  to  tho 
villagers ;  whereas  the  lotus  passed  from  hand  to 
hftnd  among  the  military. 

The  chupatties  and  the  lotug-flowers,  however 
indicative  they  may  have  been  of  the  existence  of 
intrigue  and  conspiracy,  were  quiet  indications; 
but  there  were  not  wanting  other  proofs  of  a 
mutinous  spirit^  in  acts  of  violence  and  iusulH>r^H- 
jiatioE--apan  from   the  incendiarisms   and   tho 


cartridge  difficultiea.  On  one  eveningj  early  in 
tho  year,  information  was  given  by  a  icpoy  of 
the  intention  of  the  men  to  rise  against  their 
officers  and  seizo  on  Fort  AYiliiam,  at  Calcutta, 
On  another  occasion,  a  fanatic  moulvie,  a  high 
Mohammedan  priest  at  Oude,  was  detected  preach- 
ing war  against  the  infidels ;  and  on  hi$  person 
was  found  a  proclamation  C3tciting  the  people 
to  rebellion.  On  a  third  day,  two  sepoys  were 
detectcfl  in  an  attempt  to  sap  the  fidelity  of  the 
g:uard  at  tho  Calcutta  mint.  An  EngUsb  surgeon 
in  an  hospital  at  Luck  now,  by  tho  bedside  of  a 
sepoy,  put  his  lips  to  a  bottle  of  medicine  before 
^ving  it  to  his  patient;  this  being  rc^rdcd  as 
a  pollution,  a  pundit  was  sent  for  to  break  the 
bottle  and  exorcise  the  evil:  on  that  night  tho 
doctor's  bungalow  was  burned  down  by  incen- 
diaries who  could  not  be  discovered,  A  refusal 
to  accept  a  furlough  or  leave  of  absence  might 
not  usually  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  a 
mutinouB  spirit;  yet  in  India  it  conveyed  a 
meaning  that  could  not  safely  bo  disregarded*  On 
the  6th  of  March,  tho  commander- in- chief,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  governor-general,  notified  that 
the  native  array  would  receive,  as  usual,  tho 
annual  indulgence  of  furlough  from  tlio  1st  of 
April  to  a  certain  subsmpient  date.  AVhen  this 
order  was  read  or  issued,  about  fourteen  men  of 
the  03d  native  infantry,  stationed  at  Soorie,  and 
under  orders  to  proceed  to  Berhampore,  evinced  a 
disinclination  to  avail  themselves  of  the  indul- 
gence, on  the  plea  that  none  of  the  regiments  at 
Barrackpore  intended  to  take  theira.  It  certainly 
appears  to  have  been  a  circumstance  worthy  of  a 
searching  inquiry  by  the  militaiy  authorities,  wh^ 
the  troops  should  have  dechnod  to  take  their 
furlough  at  that  particular  time. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  that  series  of  events 
which,  so  far  as  outward  manifestations  are 
concerned,  was  more  especially  the  immediate 
forerunner  of  the  Revolt — namely,  the  disturbances 
connected  with  the  ^castd  caritid^es.  Let  not  tho 
reader  for  a  moment  regard  this  as  a  trivial  matter, 
merely  becauso  it  would  be  trivial  in  England : 
the  sepoys  may  have  been  duped,  and  indeed 
were  unquestionably  duped,  by  designhig  men; 
but  the  subject  of  suspicion  was  a  serious  one  to 
them.  The  fat  of  cows  and  of  pigs  is  regarded 
in  a  peculiar  hglit  in  the  East*  The  pig  is  as  much 
held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Mohammedans  as  the 
cow  is  venerated  by  the  lliutloos;  to  touch  the 
former  with  the  lip^s.  Is  a  defilement  to  the  one 
religion;  to  touch  the  latter^  is  a  sacrilege  to  the 
other.  The  religious  feelings  are  different,  but 
the  results  in  this  case  are  tho  same,  ;So  sacred, 
indeed,  are  cattle  regarded  by  the  HindooSj,  that 
the  Company*3  otBcers  have  been  accustomed  to 
observe  much  caution  in  relation  to  any  supply  of 
beef  for  their  own  tables  j  the  slaughter  of  a  cow 
in  a  Hindoo  village  would  in  itself  have  been  a 
sufficient  eauBC  for  revolt ;  in  large  towns  whi*re 
Eui^peans  are  stationed,  a  higli-walletl  paddock 
or  compound  is  Bet  apart  for  tho  reception  of 
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bollocks  intended  for  food;  and  scrupulons  care 
18  taken  that  the  natives  shall  know  as  little  as 
possible  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  the 
slan^tering.  The  use  of  cow's  fat  in  ammunition 
would  therefore  be  repulsive  to  the  Hindoo  sepoy. 
Many  experienced  men  trace  the  mutiny  to  a 
fidse  report  concerning  the  cartridges,  acting  on 
the  minds  of  natives  who  had  already  become 
distrustful  by  the  machinations  of  agitators  and 
emissaries.  'It  is  a  marvel  and  a  mystery  that 
so  many  yean  should  have  passed  away  without 
an  explosion.  At  last  a  firebrand  was  appHed 
to  what  a  single  spark  might  have  ignited ;  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  there  was  a  general 
conflagration;  but  a  conflagration  which  still 
bears  more  marks  of  accident  than  of  deliberate 
conspiracy  and  incendiarism.  In  a  most  unhappy 
hour— in  an  hour  laden  with  a  concurrence  of 
advene  circumstances — the  incident  of  the  greased 
cartridges  occurred.  It  found  the  Bengal  army 
in  a  season  of  profound  peace,  and  in  a  state 
of  relaxed  discipline.  It  found  the  sepoys  pon- 
dering over  the  predictions  and  the  fables 
which  had  been  so  assiduously  circulated  in 
their  lines  and  their  bazaan;  it  found  them 
with  imaginations  inflamed  and  feara  excited  by 
strange  stories  of  the  designs  of  their  English 
masten;  it  found  them,  as  they  fancied,  with 
their  purity  of  caste  threatened,  and  their  rdigious 
distinctions  invaded,  by  the  proselytising  and 
annexing  Englishmen.  Still,  there  was  no 
palpable  evidence  of  this.  Everything  was  vague, 
intangible,  obscure.  Ci*edulous  and  simple-minded 
as  they  were,  many  might  have  retained  a 
lingering  confidence  in  the  good  faith  and  the 
good  intentions  of  the  British  government:  had 
it  not  been  suddenly  announced  to  them,  just 
as  they  were  halting  between  two  opinions,  that, 
in  prosecution  of  his  long-cherish(Mi  design  to 
break  dovm  the  religion  both  of  Mohammedan 
and  Hindoo,  the  Feringhee  had  determined  to 
render  their  military  service  the  means  of  their 
degradation,  by  compelling  them  to  apply  their 
lips  to  a  cartridge  saturated  with  animal  grease — 
the  fkt  of  the  swine  being  used  for  the  pollution 
of  the  one,  and  the  ht  of  the  cow  for  the  degra- 
dation of  the  other.  If  the  most  astute  emissaries 
of  evil  who  could  be  employed  for  the  corruption 
of  the  Bengal  sepoy  had  addressed  themselves  to 
the  task  of  inventing  a  lie  for  the  confirmation 
and  support  of  all  his  fean  and  supcratitions,  they 
eoold  have  found  nothing  more  cunningly  devised 
!br  their  purpose.** 

It  was  on  the  7th  of  February  1857  that  the 
governor-general  communicated  to  the  home  gov- 
ernment ihe  fint  account  of  anything  mysterious 
or  unpleasant  in  relation  to  the  greased  cartridges. 
He  had  to  announce  that  a  dissatisfaction  had 
exhibited  itself  among  the  native  troops  attached 
to  the  mnsketry-depdt  at  Dumdum.  There  are 
two  Dnmdnmis  two  Dumdumas,  one  Dumdumma^ 
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and  one  Dumdummeah  in  India;  but  the  place 
indicated  is  in  Bengal,  a  few  miles  out  of  Calcutta, 
and  about  half-way  between  that  city  and 
Barrackpore.  It  was  formerly  the  head-quarten 
of  artillery  for  the  presidency  of  Bengal;  and 
near  it  is  an  excellent  cannon-foundry,  with 
casting-rooms,  boring-rooms,  and  all  the  appliances 
for  making  brass  guns.  It  is  a  sort  of  Woolwich 
on  a  humble  scale,  connected  with  ordnance  and 
firearms. 

The  sepoys  at  Dumdum  had  heard  rumoun 
which  induced  them  to  believe  that  the  grease 
used  for  preparing  the  cartridges  for  the  recently 
introduced  Enfield  rifles  was  composed  of  the  fat 
of  pigs  and  cows— substances  which  their  religion 
teaches  them  to  regard  in  a  light  altogether 
strange  to  Europeans.  It  was  not  the  fint  time 
by  three  or  four  yean  that  the  cartridge-question 
had  excited  attention  in  India»  although  in 
England  the  public  knew  absolutely  nothing 
concerning  it.  From  documents  brought  to 
light  during  the  earlier  months  of  the  mutiny, 
it  appean  that  in  1853  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  in  India  directed  the  adjutant- 
general  of  tlie  Bengal  army  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  governor-general  to  the  subject  of  cart- 
ridges as  connected  with  the  prejudices  of  the 
natives.  For  what  reason  grease  of  any  kind 
is  employed  on  or  with  cartridges,  may  be  soon 
explained.  A  cartridge,  as  most  persons  are 
aware,  is  a  contrivance  for  quickly  loading  fire- 
arms. Instead  of  inseiting  the  powder  and  bullet 
separately  into  the  musket,  rifle,  or  pistol,  as  was 
the  carUer  wont,  the  soldier  is  provided  with  a 
supply  of  small  cartridge-paper  tubes,  each  con- 
taining a  bullet  and  the  proper  proportion  of 
powder;  and  by  the  employment  of  these  cart- 
ridges much  time  and  attention  are  saved  under 
circumstances  where  both  are  especially  valuable. 
The  missiles  are  called  ball  or  blank  cartridges, 
according  as  they  do  or  do  not  each  contain  a 
bullet  Now  the  Enfield  rifle,  an  English  improve- 
ment on  the  celebrated  Mini^  rifle  invented  and 
used  by  the  French,  was  largely  manufactured 
by  machinery  in  a  government  establishment  at 
Enfield,  for  use  in  the  British  and  Indian  armies ; 
and  in  firing  from  this  or  other  rifles  it  was 
necessary  that  the  ball-end  of  the  cartridge  should 
have  an  external  application  of  some  greasy 
substance,  to  facilitate  its  movement  through  the 
barrel  In  the  year  above  named,  the  East 
India  Ck>mpany  informed  the  Calcutta  govern- 
ment, that  a  supply  of  new -greased  cartridges 
had  been  sent,  which  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
wished  should  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  climate. 
It  was  concerning  these  cartridges  that  the 
commander-in-chief  recommended  caution ;  on 
the  ground  that  'unless  it  be  known  that  the 
grease  employed  in  these  cartridges  is  not  of  a 
nature  to  ofiend  or  interfere  with  the  prejudices 
of  caste,  it  will  be  expedient  not  to  issue  them 
for  test  to  native  corps,  but  to  Europeans  only, 
to  be.  carried  in  pouch.*    It  was  not  until  June 
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1854  that  tlie  cartridges  were  received  in  Icdia ; 
and  during  the  next  twelve?  months  they  were 
enbjected  to  various  tests,  at  Calcutta^  at  Cawnpore, 
and  at  Rangoon.  The  cartiidgei  had  been  greased 
in  four  ways^-^with  common  grease^  with  labonir 
toiy  grease,  with  Belgiiin  grease,  and  with 
Hodman's  grease^  in  each  cuse  with  an  admixtaro 
of  crooBoto  and  tobacco ;  one  set  was  tested  by 
being  placed  in  the  ordnance  magazines,  a  second 
by  beijig  kept  in  wagons,  and  a  third  by  being 
tied  np  in  pouch^bnudl^.  The  rofiult  of  those  tests 
waa  communicated  to  the  directors  in  the  autumn 
of  1865 ;  and  as  a  consequence,  a  mocMcatiou  was 
eHlDQted  in  the  cartridges  afte£*wards  sent  ftx»ni 
England  for  senrice  with  the  Enlield  riiles  in 
India. 

To  return  now  to  the  affair  at  Dumdum.  When 
the  complaints  and  euspioiona  of  the  sepoys  were 
made  known ^  inquiries  were  sent  to  Ko gland  for 
exact  particulare  relating  to  the  obnoxious  missiles. 
It  was  ascertained  that  the  new  cartridges  were 
made  at  the  Royal  Laboratory  at  Woolwich ;  and 
that  Captain  Boxer,  the  Buperbteodent  of  that 
department,  was  accustomed  to  use  for  lubrication 
a  composition  formed  of  five  parts  tallow,  five  parts 
etearitie^  and  one  part  wax— containing,  therefore, 
ox  or  cow's  fat^  but  none  from  piga.  He  had  no 
prejudices  in  the  matter  to  oontend  again et  in 
England,  and  used  therefore  just  such  a  composi* 
tion  aa  appeared  to  him  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  The  cartridges  were  not  sent  out  to 
India  ready  greased  for  use ;  as^  in  a  hot  country, 
the  grease  would  soon  be  absorbed  by  the  paper ; 
there  was,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  process  left  to 
be  accomplished  when  the  cartridges  reached  their 
destination. 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  latter  part  of 
January  that  the  first  open  manifestation  was  made 
at  Dumdum  of  a  disincliDation  t-o  use  the  cai^ 
ridges ;  and  immediately  a  correspondence  among 
the  autliorities  commenced  concerning  it.  When 
the  oomplaint  had  been  made,  the  men  were  seem- 
ingly appealed  on  being  assured  that  the  matter 
would  be  duly  represented ;  and  as  a  means  of 
conciliation,  cartridges  without  greaso  were  issued, 
the  men  being  allowed  to  ap[^ly  any  lubricating 
Kubstance  they  chose*  It  was  further  determined 
that  no  more  ready-made  cartridk'es  should  be 
obtained  from  England,  but  that  bullets  and  paper 
should  be  sent  separately,  to  be  put  together  in 
India;  that  experiments  should  be  made  at 
Woolwich,  to  produce  some  hibricating  substance 
free  from  any  of  the  obnoxious  ingredients  j  and 
that  other  experiments  should  meanwhile  be 
made  by  the  Gi>th  Rifles — at  that  time  stationed 
at  Meerut — having  the  same  object  in  view. 

Daring  the  inquiry  into  the  manifestation  and 
alleged  motives  of  this  insubordination^  one  fact 
w^as  elicited,  "which,  if  correct,  seems  to  point  to 
a  date  when  the  conspirators — whoever  they  may 
have  been — began  to  act  upon  the  dnpes.  On  the 
2Sd  of  January,  a  low-caste  Hindoo  asked  a  sepoy 
of  the  Id  Bengal  Grenadiers  to  give  him  a  Mttte 


water  from  hb  lota  or  bottle ;  the  other,  being 
a  Brahmin,  refufied,  on  the  ground  that  the 
appheant  would  defile  the  remsA.  by  his  touch — a 
magnificence  of  elass-supcriontj  lo  which  only  the 
Hindoo  theory  could  afford  place*  This  re^sal 
was  met  bj  a  retort,  that  the  Brahmin  need  not 
pride  himself  on  his  caste,  for  he  would  soon  lose 
it^  as  he  would  ere  long  be  required  to  bite  off  the 
ends  of  cartridges  covered  with  the  fat  of  pigs  and 
cows.  The  Brahmin,  alarmed,  spread  the  report  ^ 
and  the  native  troops,  as  is  allied,  were  afraid 
that  when  they  went  home  their  friends  would 
refuse  to  eat  with  them.  When  this  became 
known  to  the  English  officers,  the  native  trooim 
were  drawn  up  on  parade,  and  encouraged  to  state 
the  grounds  of  their  dissatisfaction.  All  the  native 
sei^geants  and  corporalii,  and  two-thirds  of  all  the 
privates^  at  once  stepped  forward,  eKptessed  their 
abhorrence  of  having  to  touch  anything  containing 
the  fat  of  cows  or  pigs,  and  suggested  the  employ- 
ment of  wax  or  oil  for  lubricating  the  cartridges. 
It  was  then  that  tlie  oonciHatory  measaf^s,  noticed 
above,  were  adopted, 

Still  werts  tliere  troubles  and  suspicious  circum- 
stances ^  but  the  scene  is  now  transferred  from 
Dumdum  to  Barrackporc.  This  town,  sixteen 
miles  from  Calcutta^  is  worthy  of  note  chiefly  for 
its  connection  with  tho  supreme  government  of 
India,  The  governor-general  has  a  sort  of  subur- 
ban residence  there,  handsome,  commodious,  and 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  very  beautiful  park. 
There  are  numerous  bungalows  or  villas  inhabited 
by  European  families,  drawn  to  the  f^i>ot  by  the 
salubrity  of  tho  air,  by  the  beauty  of  the  Hoogly 
branch  of  tho  Ganges,  at  this  place  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  width,  and  by  the  garden  and  pro* 
menade  attached  to  the  governor-general *s  villa. 
In  mihtary  matters,  before  the  Bevolt»  thei*e  was  a 
^  presidency  division  of  the  army,'  of  which  some 
of  the  troops  were  in  Calcutta,  some  at  Barrack- 
poTe»  and  a  smaU  force  of  artillery  at  Dumdum, 
nearly  midway  between  the  two  places  j  the  whole 
commanded  by  a  general  officer  at  Barraekpore, 
under  whom  was  a  brigadier  to  command  that 
station  only.  The  station  ia  convenient  for  military 
operations  in  the  eastern  part  of  Bengal,  and  for 
any  sudden  emergencies  at  Calcutta,  Six  regi* 
ments  of  native  infantry  were  usnally  cantoned  at 
Barrackpore,  with  a  full  complement  of  otlicers ; 
the  men  hutted  m  commodious  lines,  and  thd 
oflScers  accommodated  in  bungalows  or  lodges. 

It  was  at  this  place  that  tlko  discontent  next 
shewed  itself^  much  to  the  vexation  of  the  govern- 
ment, who  had  hoped  that  the  Dumdum  affair  had 
been  satisfactorily  settled,  and  who  had  explained 
to  the  native  regiments  at  Barrackpore  what  had 
been  done  to  remove  tho  alleged  cause  of  com- 
plaint. The  sepoys  at  this  place,  however,  made 
an  objection  to  bite  off  the  ends  of  the  cartridges 
— a  necessary  preUminaiy  to  tlie  loading  of  a  rifle 
— on  account  of  the  animal  fat  contained,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  contained,  in  tlic  gi'ease  with  which 
the  paper  was  lubricated  t   such  fat  not  being 
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permitted  to  touch  the  lips  or  tongues  of  the  men, 
under  peril  of  defilement  Some  of  the  authorities 
strongly  suspected  tiiat  this  renewed  discontent 
was  the  work  of  secret  agitators  rather  than  a 
spontaneous  expression  of  the  m^'s  real  feeling. 
There  was  at  the  time  a  religious  Hindoo  society 
or  party  at  Calcutta^  called  the  Dhurma  Sobha, 
sni^ected  of  having  spread  rumours  that  the 
British  goyemment  intended  to  ■  compel  the 
Hindoos  to  become  Christians.  Contemporane- 
ously, too,  with  this  movement^  three  incendiary 
fires  took  place  at  Barrackpore  within  four  days ; 
and  a  native  sergeant's  bungalow  was  burnt  down 
at  Baneegunge,  another  military  station  in  Lower 
B«igaL  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  General 
Hearsey,  the  responsible  officer  at  Barrackpore, 
should  wish  to  ascertain  what  connection,  if  any, 
existed  between  these  incendiarisms,  intrigues, 
complainings,  and  greased  cartridges.  This  was 
the  more  imperative,  on  account  of  the  relative 
paucity  of  English  troops  in  that  part  of  India. 
There  were  four  native  regiments  quartered  at  that 
time  at  Barrackpore — namely,  the  2d  Grenadiers, 
the  34th  and  70th  Native  Infantry,  and  the  43d 
Native  Light  Infisntry ;  whereas,  in  the  four  hun- 
dred miles  between  Calcutta  and  Dinapoor  there 
was  only  one  European  regiment,  the  Queen's 
53d  foot,  of  which  one  half  was  at  Calcutta  and 
the  other  half  at  Dumdum.  The  general  held  a 
special  court  of  inquiry  at  Barrackpore  on  the  6th 
of  February,  and  selected  a  portion  of  the  2d 
native  Grenadier  regiment  to  come  forward  and 
explain  the  cause  of  their  continued  objection  to 
the  paper  of  which  the  new  rifle-cartridges  were 
composed.  One  of  the  sepoys,  Byjonath  Pandy, 
stated  that  he  felt  a  suspicion  that  ihe  paper  might 
aflect  his  caste.  On  being  asked  his  reason  for 
this  suspicion,  he  answered  that  the  paper  was  a 
new  kind  which  he  had  not  seen  before ;  and 
there  was  a  'bazaar  report*  that  the  paper  con- 
tained animal  fat  On  being  requested  to  examine 
the  paper  oareMIy  in  the  light,  and  to  explain  to 
the  court  what  he  saw  objectionable  in  it,  he 
replied  that  his  suspicion  proceeded  from  the 
paper  being  stiff  and  cloth-like,  and  fh)m  its  tear- 
ing differently  from  the  paper  formerly  in  use. 
Another  sepoy,  Chaud  Khan,  was  then  examined. 
He  objected  to  the  paper  because  it  was  tough,  and 
burned  as  if  it  contidned  grease.  He  stated  that 
much  dismay  had  been  occasioned  in  the  regiment 
by  the  ftct  that  'on  the  4th  of  February  a  piece 
of  the  oartridge-paper  was  dipped  in  water,  and 
then  burned;  when  burning,  it  made  a  fizzing 
noiM^  and  smelt  as  if  there  were  grease  in  it* 
Thereupon  a  piece  of  the  paper  was  burned  in 
nffm  court ;  Chaud  Khan  confessed  that  he  could 
not  mell  or  see  grease  in  it;  but  he  repeated 
his  objection  to  the  use  of  the  paper,  on  the 
plea  that  *  everybody  is  dissatisfied  with  it  on 
aooowmt  of  its  being  glazed,  shining  like  waxed 
doth.'  Another  witness,  Khadu  Buksh,  filling 
tii0  rank  of  snbadar  or  native  captain,  on  being 
fTff'***"^^^  finankly  stated  that  he  had  no  objection 


to  the  cartridge  itself,  but  that  there  was  a 
general  report  in  the  cantonment  that  the  paper 
was  made  up  with  fat  A  jemadar  or  lieutenant, 
named  Golal  Khan,  said  very  positively :  '  There  is 
grease  in  it,  I  feel  assured ;  as  it  differs  fh>m  the 
paper  which  has  heretofore  been  always  used  for 
cartridges.'  As  shewing  the  well-known  power  of 
what  in  England  would  be  called  '  public  opinion,' 
the  answer  of  one  of  the  sepoys  is  worthy  of 
notice ;  he  candidly  confessed  that  he  himself  had 
no  objection  to  use  the  cartridges,  but  he  could  not 
do  so,  as  his  companions  would  object  to  it.  While 
these  occurrences  were  under  scrutiny,  a  jemadar 
of  the  34th  regiment  came  forward  to  narrate 
what  he  knew  on  the  matter,  as  affording  proof  of 
conspiracy.  On  the  5th,  when  the  fear  of  detec- 
tion had  begun  to  work  among  them,  two  or  three 
of  the  sepoys  came  to  him,  and  asked  him  to 
accompany  them  to  the  parade-ground.  He  did 
so,  and  there  found  a  great  crowd  assembled,  com- 
posed of  men  of  the  different  regiments  at  the 
station ;  they  had  their  heads  tied  up  in  handker- 
chiefs or  cloths,  so  that  only  a  small  part  of  the 
face  was  exposed.  They  told  him  they  were  deter- 
mined to  die  for  their  religion ;  and  that  if  they 
could  concert  a  plan  that  evening,  they  would  on 
the  next  night  plunder  the  station  and  kill  all  the 
Europeans,  and  then  depart  whither  they  pleased. 
The  number  he  stated  to  be  about  three  hundred. 
It  was  not  at  the  time  known  to  the  authorities, 
but  was  rendered  probable  by  circumstances  after- 
wards brought  to  light,  that  letters  and  emis- 
saries were  being  despatched,  at  the  beginning  of 
February,  from  the  native  troops  at  Barrackpore 
to  those  at  other  stations,  inviting  thorn  to  rise  in 
revolt  against  the  British. 

Under  any  other  circumstances,  a  discussion 
concerning  such  petty  matters  as  bits  of  cartridge- 
paper  and  items  of  grease  would  be  simply  ridi- 
culous; but  at  tliat  time  and  place  the  ruling 
authorities,  although  ignorant  of  the  real  extent 
of  the  danger,  saw  clearly  that  they  could  not 
afibrd  to  regard  such  matters  as  otherwise  than 
serious.  There  was  either  a  sincere  prejudice 
to  be  conciUated,  or  a  wide-spread  conspiracy 
to  be  met;  and  it  was  at  once  determined  to 
test  again  the  sincerity  of  the  sepoys,  by  yield- 
ing to  their  (apparently)  religious .  feelings  on  a 
matter  which  did  not  affect  the  efficiency  of  the 
service.  A  trial  was  made,  therefore,  of  a  mode 
of  loading  the  rifle  without  biting  the  cartridge, 
by  tearing  off  the  end  with  the  left  hand.  The 
commander-in-chief,  finding  on  inquiry  that  this 
method  was  sufficiently  efficacious,  and  willing  to 
get  rid  of  mere  formalism  in  the  matter,  con- 
sented that  the  plan  should  be  adopted  both  for 
percussion-muskets  and  for  rifles.  This  done,  the 
governor-general,  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  com- 
mand, ordered  ihe  adoption  of  the  same  ^stem 
throughout  India. 

The  scene  now  again  changes:  we  have  to 
attend  to  certain  proceedings  at  Berhamporc,  fol- 
lowing on  those  at  Barrackpore.    Of  Berhaii»«^«^ 


Rs  a  town»  little  need  be  said  liei'e ;  and  that 
little  is  called  for  priucipally  to  determine  whkh 
Berharapore  h  meant.  TJuder  the  forms  Cerham- 
poi"€,  Berhampoor,  or  Burhampore,  there  are  no 
less  Uiaa  four  towns  in  India — one  in  the  Bati?e 
state  of  Nepanl,  sixty  miles  from  KUatmandoo ; 
another  in  the  Nagpoor  territory,  sixty  miles  from. 
the  city  of  the  same  name  ;  another  in  the  Madras 
presidency,  near  Orissa;  and  a  fourth  in  the 
district  of  Moorshcdahadj  Lower  Bengal.  It  Is 
this  last-Bam ed  Berhamporc  to  which  attention  is 
here  directed*  The  town  is  on  the  loft  bank  of 
the  river  Bhagnittee,  a  great  ofl&ct  of  the  Ganges, 
and  on  the  high  road  from  Calcutta  to  Moorshed- 
ahad — distant  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  the  firfit-uamed  city  by  land,  and  a  bunched 
and  sixty  by  water.  It  is  in  a  moist,  unhealthy 
rpot,  Y^ry  fatal  to  European f^,  and  in  consequence 
dishked  by  them  as  a  station  in  past  times ;  but 
Eanitary  measures^  draining,  and  jdanting  hayo 
greatly  improved  it  within  the  List  few  years.  As 
a  town,  it  is  cheerful  and  attractive  in  appearance, 
adorned  hy  stately  houses  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  acoonimodate  permanent  British  residents,  The 
military  cantonments  are  lai"go  and  striking ;  the 
grand  square,  the  excellent  parade-ground,  the 
quarters  of  the  Enropean  officers — all  are  hand- 
some. Before  the  Revoltj  Berhampore  was  included 
within  tiie  presidency  division  in  military  matters, 
and  wm?  usually  occupied  hy  a  Ixwly  of  infantry 
and  another  of  artillery.  There  is  painful  evidence 
of  the  former  insalubrity  of  the  station  met  with 
in  a  large  open  space  filled  with  tombstones^  con- 
trasting mournfully  with  the  majestic  cantonments 
of  tlie  military,  Berhampore  has,  or  had  a  few 
years  ago,  a  manufactory  of  the  silk  bandana 
handkerchiefs  once  so  popular  in  En  glands 

The  troubles  in  this  town  were  first  made  mani- 
fest in  the  following  way*  On  or  about  the  24tli 
of  Febniary,  a  portion  of  the  34th  regiment  of 
Bengal  infantry  changed  its  station  from  Bariuck- 
pore  to  Berhampore,  where  it  was  greeted  and 
feasted  by  the  men  of  the  IDtii  native  infantiy, 
atationed  there  at  that  time.  During  their  feast- 
ing, the  new-comers  narrated  aU  the  news  from 
Bumflura  and  Barrack|)ore  conceding  the  greased 
cartridges  ;  and  the  eft'ects  of  this  gossip  were  very 
soon  made  visible*  To  understand  what  occnrreclt 
the  mode  of  piling  or  storing  arms  in  India  must 
be  attended  to ;  in  the  Bombay  army,  and  in  the 
Queen^s  regiments,  the  men  were  wont  to  keep 
their  arms  with  them  in  their  huts ;  but  in  the 
Bengal  army,  it  was  a  costom  to  deposit  them 
in  circular  brick  buildings  called  beUs,  which  were 
kept  locked  under  native  guard,  each  in  front  of 
a  particular  eompany^s  Jinei,  The  men  of  the 
J 9th  regiment,  then,  excited  by  the  rumours  and 
stories,  the  feara  and  suspieions  of  their  com- 
panions in  arms  elsewhere,  but  not  knowing  or 
not  believing— or  perhaps  not  caring  for — the 
promises  of  change  made  by  the  military  author* 
ities,  hroke  out  into  in  suhonli  nation.  On  the  2Gth 
0/  Fehruaty,  being  ordered  to  parade  for  exerclio 


with  blank  cartridges,  they  refused  to  receive  the 
percussion -caps,  as  a  means  of  rendering  their 
firing  imjiossible — alleging  that  the  cartridge-paper 
supplied  for  the  charge  was  of  two  kinds  ;  that  tlioy 
doubted  the  qualities  of  one  or  both  \  and  that  they 
believed  in  the  presence  of  the  fat  of  cows  or  pigs 
in  the  grease  employed.  That  the  men  were  cither 
dupes  or  intriguers  is  evident ;  for  it  so  happened 
that  the  cartridges  offered  to  them  were  the  very 
same  in  kind  as  they  had  usetl  during  many  years, 
and  had  been  made  up  before  a  single  Enfield  rifle 
had  reaeheil  India.  This  resistance  was  a  serious 
affair ;  it  was  something  more  than  a  complaint 
or  petition,  and  needed  to  be  encountered  with  a 
strong  hand.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  judged 
differently  oven  by  military  men  accustomed  to 
India  and  \ts>  natives,  whether  the  proper  course 
was  on  that  occasion  taken.  The  commanding 
officer.  Lieutenant- colonel  Mitchell,  oixlered  a 
detachment  of  native  cavalry  and  a  battery  of 
native  artillery — the  only  troops  at  Bari'ackpore 
besides  those  already  named — ^to  be  on  ]:iarade  on 
the  foUowing  morning.  Between  ten  and  eleven 
o*elock  at  night,  however,  the  men  of  the  19th 
regiment  broke  open  the  armouries  or  bellsj  took 
possession  of  their  muskets  and  ammunition, 
and  carried  them  to  their  lines.  The  next  day, 
the  gims  were  got  ready,  and  the  ollicers  proceeded 
to  the  parade^ound,  where  they  found  the  men 
in  undress,  but  armetl,  formed  in  line,  and  shout- 
ing. The  officet^s  were  threatened  if  they  came  on. 
Mitchell  then  expostulated  with  them  ;  ho  pointed 
out  the  absurdity  of  their  suspicions,  and  the 
un  worth  in  ess  of  their  jiresent  conduct,  and  com- 
mandcd  them  to  give  up  iheir  arms  and  return 
peaceably  to  their  lines ;  whereupon  the  native 
officers  said  the  men  would  refuse  so  to  do  unless 
the  cavalry  and  artillery  were  withdrawn.  The 
lientennnt-colonel  withdrew  themi  and  then  the 
infantry  yielded.  It  was  a  difficult  posdtion  for 
an  officer  to  be  placed  in ;  if  he  had  stru^led,  it 
would  have  been  with  natives  against  natives ; 
and,  doubtful  of  the  result  of  mxch  a  contest,  bo 
assented  to  the  men's  conditional  surrender. 

The  affair  could  not  bo  allowed  to  end  here. 
The  Calcutta  authorities,  receiving  news  on  the 
4th  of  March  of  this  serious  disaft'ection,  but  deem- 
ing it  unsafe  to  punish  w*hile  so  few  European 
troops  were  at  hand,  sent  quietly  to  Rangoon  in 
Pegu,  with  orders  that  Her  Majesty's  84th  foot 
should  steam  up  to  Calcutta  as  cLuickly  as  possible. 
On  the  20th,  this  regiment  arrived  ■  and  then  tlie 
governor-general,  acting  in  harmony  with  Major- 
general  Hearseyj  rescdved  on  the  disbandment 
of  the  native  regiment  which  ba<l  disregsirded 
the  oTHlei^  of  its  superiors.  Accordingly,  on  the 
31st  of  March,  tlie  10th  regiment  was  marched 
fvQtn  Berhampore  to  Barrack  pore,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  military  division  j  the  men  were 
disarmed,  paid  ojTj  marched  out  of  the  canton- 
ments as  far  as  Palta  Ghaut,  and  conveyed 
across  the  river  in  steamers  placed  for  the  purpose. 
In  short,  the  regiment,  in  a  military  sense,  was 


dcslrojed,  withcmt  personal  pnnisluncDt  to  any  of 
the  men  coTDpot^ng  ic^  But  though  not  pimkhed, 
in  ikiB  ordlti^^ry  seiis^,  the  infliction  was  a  great 
oue ;  fur  the  *  men  at  once  bocame  {>etim1es% 
Ttnoecupied,  objectless*  The  govern or-geuei'ial^  id 
describing  these  pmceediugs  for  tha  informatloD 
of  the  home  govern ment^  added  .*  *  We  trast  tlmt 
the  severe  measures  which  we  have  been  forced 
to  adopt  will  havo  tlte  effect  of  conyiuclng  the 


native  troops  that  they  will  only  bring  ruin  on 
themselves  by  failing  In  their  duty  to  the  state  and 
in  obedience  to  their  officers/ 

On  the  occasion  just  adverted  to,  General 
Ilearsey  addressed  the  men  very  cnergeticalJy, 
■while  an  ofBeiaJ  paper  from  the  governor-general, 
read  to  the  troops,  asserted  in  distinct  terms  that 
the  I'umour  was  wholly  groundless  which  imputed 
to  the  govcrumcut  an  intention  to  interfere  with 
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^i  rdigion  of  the  people.  It  was  a  ehai'ge  soon 
ftHerwvrtls  brought  in  England  against  the  gover- 
Qor^genenilj  that^  having  subscribed  to  certain 
miastonary  societies  in  India^  ho  did  not  like  to 
jillJQrQ  all  attempts  at  the  conversion  of  the 
Oitivefl;  and  that,  being  ilius  balauccd  between 
titi  public  duty  and  his  private  religious  feehug, 
be  bad  i^sDcd  the  general  order  to  the  whole 
umy,  but  bad  not  shewn  any  soHcitude  to  convey 
Ih&l  positive  declaration  to  all  tlie  natives  in  all 
Ibe  49ititoiiment&  or  military  stations.  Tliis^  how^- 
Ofer,  Wia  said  when  Yiscount  Canning  was  not 
prcioilt  to  defend  himself^  reasonable  men  soon 
IBW  tln^  the  truth  was  not  to  be  obtained  by  such 
<iiaf]gH^  unless  supported  hy  good  evidence*  It 
li^  bowtyTer^  certain^  that  much  delay  and  routino 


formality  ocenrred  throughout  all  these  proceed* 
ings.  As  early  as  the  11th  of  February,  General 
llearsey  wrote  I'rom  Barrackpore  the  expressive 
words :  *  We  are  on  a  mine  ready  to  explode  '—in 
allusion  to  the  uneasy  state  of  feeling  or  opinion 
among  the  sepoys  that  their  rehgious  usages  were 
about  to  be  tampered  with ;  and  yet  it  was  not 
until  the  27th  of  March  that  the  Suprente  Council 
at  Calcutta  agreed  to  tho  issue  of  a  general  order 
declaring  it  to  bo  the  invariable  rule  of  the 
government  to  treat  tho  religious  tendencies  of 
all  its  servants  with  r^pect ;  nor  until  the  31^t 
tliat  this  general  order  was  read  to  the  troops  at 
Barrackpore.  Considering  the  mournful  cftects 
of  dilatorineas  and  rigid  formahsni  during  the 
Crimean  war^  the  Engliih  public  had  indulged  a 
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hope  that  a  healthy  reform  would  be  iiitrodticed 
iDto  the  epistolary  mechanism  of  the  g^iremmeDt 
departments;  and  this  was  certainly  to  some 
extent  reahsed  in  England;  but  HQfortimatelj 
the  reform  had  not  yet  reached  India.  Daring 
these  early  months  of  the  mutiny,  an  absurd 
waste  of  time  occurred  in  the  writing  and  des- 
patching of  an  enormous  number  of  letters^^  where 
a  personal  interviefw,  or  a  verbal  message  by  a 
trusty  servantj  might  have  sufficed.  Eight  letters 
were  written,  and  four  days  consumed,  before  the 
Calcutta  authorities  knew  what  was  passing  at 
Dumdum^  eight  miles  distant*  A  eertain  order 
given  by  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  at  Calcutta 
being  considered  injudicious  by  the  general,  an 
inquiry  waa  made  as  to  the  grounds  for  the  order  \ 
eight  days  and  nine  letters  were  required  for  tkia 
inquiry  and  the  response  to  it,  and  yet  tlie  two 
officers  were  witliin  an  hour's  distance  of  eacli 
other  during  the  whole  time.  Although  the  afEdr 
at  Barrackporo  on  the  6th  of  February  was 
assuredly  of  serious  import,  it  was  not  known  to 
the  government  at  Calcutta  until  the  evening  of 
the  10th,  notwithstanding  that  a  horseman  might 
easily  have  ridden  the  sixteen  miles  in  two  bounty 
General  Hearscy's  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the 
cause  of  tho  delay  is  truly  instructive^  at  «»om* 
pUfying  the  slowness  of  official  progress  in  India  : 
•  1  have  no  means  of  communicating  anything  to 
the  government ;  I  have  no  mounted  orderly,  no 
express  camels;  I  must  always  write  by  the 
post;  and  that  leaves  Barrackporo  at  the  most 
inconvenient  hour  of  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon,' These  facts,  trivial  in  themselves,  are 
worthy  of  being  tsorne  in  mind,  as  indicative  of 
defects  in  the  median  ism  of  government  Ukely 
to  be  disastrous  in  timei  of  exoltemeat  and 
iusubordination. 

Barrackpore  was  destined  to  be  a  ftirther  source 
of  vexation  and  embarrassment  to  tho  government* 
It  will  be  remembered  that  a  part  of  the  34th 
native  infantry  went  from  that  town  to  Berham- 
pore  in  the  last  week  in  Februaiy  \  but  the  hoik  of 
the  regiment  remained  at  Barrackpore.  Inquiries, 
afterwards  instituted,  bi-ought  to  light  the  fact 
that  the  European  commander  of  that  regiment 
had  been  accustomed  to  distribute  religious  tracts 
among  bis  men  ;  and  it  waa  surmised  that  the 
scruples  and  prejudices  of  the  natives,  especially 
the  BrahminSj  had  been  unfavourably  afi'ected  by 
this  proeeeding.  But  whether  the  cause  had  or 
had  not  been  rightly  guessed,  it  is  certain  that 
the  34th  displayed  more  mutinous  symptoms  at 
that  time  than  any  other  regiment.  When  the 
news  of  the  disturbance  at  Berharopore  reached 
themj  they  became  greatly  excited :  they  attended 
to  their  duties,  but  with  sullen  doggedness ;  and 
they  held  nigiitly  meetings,  at  which  speeches 
were  made  sympathetic  with  the  Berhamporo 
mutineers.  The  authorities,  not  wholly  ignorant  of 
these  meetings,  nevertheless  remained  quiet  until 
a  European  regiment  could  arrive  to  aid  them. 
When  the  Queen's  64ih  arrived  at  Calcutta,  the 


34th  were  more  excited  than  ever,  believing  that 
something  hostile  was  Intended  against  them ; 
their  whispers  became  murmnrt,  and  they  openly 
expressed  their  sympathy,  When^  in  accordance 
with  tlic  plan  noticed  in  the  last  paragraph ,  the 
l&th  were  marched  off  fhjm  Berham|>ore  to  be 
disbandetl  at  Barrackpore,  the  34th  displayed 
still  greater  audacity.  The  19th  having  rested  for 
a  time  at  Barra^et^  eight  miles  from  Barrackpore, 
a  deputation  from  the  34th  met  them,  and  made 
a  proposal  that  they  should  that  very  night  kill 
all  their  officers,  march  to  Barrackjioi'e,  join  the 
2d  and  34th,  fire  the  bungalows,  surprise  and 
overwhelm  tho  Europeans^  seize  the  gunSi  and  then 
march  to  threaten  Calcutta.  Hiul  the  19th  been 
as  wild  and  daring,  as  irritated  and  vengeful,  as 
the  34th,  there  is  no  knowing  what  calamities 
might  have  followed  j  but  tliey  exhibited  rather 
a  repentant  and  regretful  tone,  and  submitted 
obediently  to  all  the  details  of  their  disbandment 
at  Barrackpore* 

It  will  therefore  bo  seen  that  the  seeds  of 
further  disaffection  had  been  already  sown.  As 
the  34th  native  infantry  bad  been  instrumental 
in  inciting  the  19th  to  mutiny,  ending  in  disband' 
ment,  so  did  it  now  bring  a  similar  punishment 
oil  itaelf.  On  the  20tli  of  March,  one  Mungal 
Pandy,  a  sepoy  in  the  S4th,  roused  to  a  state  of 
excitement  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  drags^  armed 
himself  with  a  sword  and  a  loaded  musket^ 
traversed  the  linos,  calle*!  upon  his  comnidea  to 
rise,  and  declared  be  wouhl  shoot  the  first 
European  he  met.  Lieutenant  Baugh,  adjutant 
of  the  corps,  hearing  of  this  man's  conduct,  and 
of  the  exeitod  state  of  the  regiment  generally, 
rode  hastily  to  the  lines,  Mungal  Fandy  fired, 
missed  the  officer,  but  struck  his  horse.  The 
lieutenant^  in  seir-defeuce,  fired  his  pistol,  but 
missetl  aim ;  whereupon  tlie  sepoy  attacked 
him  with  his  sword,  wounded  him  in  tlie  handj 
brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  tried  to  entice 
tlie  other  soldiers  to  join  in  the  attack.  The 
sergeant-major  of  the  corps,  ivho  went  to  the 
lieutenant*B  assistance,  was  also  wounded  by 
Muugal  Pandy.  The  dark  feature  in  this  transac- 
tion was  that  many  hundred  men  in  the  regiment 
looked  on  quietly  without  ofFerjng  to  protect  the 
heutenaut  from  his  assailant ;  one  of  them,  a 
jemadar,  refused  to  take  Mungal  into  custody, 
and  forbade  his  men  to  render  any  assistance  to 
the  lieutenant,  who  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life.  Major-general  Hearsey,  on  being  informed 
of  the  occurrence,  proceeded  to  the  parade-ground, 
where,  to  his  astonishment,  he  sjiw  the  man 
walking  to  and  fro,  with  a  blood-smeared  sword 
in  one  hand,  and  a  loaded  musket  in  Uie  other. 
He  advanced  with  some  oflBcers  andtnen  to  secure 
tho  sepoy,  which  was  accomplished  with  much 
difficulty ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  resolute 
bearing  of  the  major-general  that  the  rest  of  the 
men  could  be  induced  to  return  quietly  to  their 
lines,  A  court-martial  was  held  on  Mungal 
Pandy,   ftiid   on    the   rebellious  jemadar^    both 
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fl(f  i^'hom  ^era  forthwith  found  guilty,  and 
exdoiled  on  the  6th  of  ApriL  No  asfiigo^blo  okum 
ippcArod  for  the  conduct  of  this  man:  it  may 
hart  been  a  mere  drunken  irenzy ;  yet  there  is 
more  probftbiiity  that  a  mutinous  spirit,  eon  coaled 
within  Im  breast  during  aober  moments,  made  ita 
appearance  unchecked  when  under  the  influence 
of  drugii.  There  was  another  sepoy^  however^  who 
acted  faiUifully  on  the  occasion ;  this  man,  Shidk 
Pkltoo^  was  accompanying  Lieutenant   Baitgh  as 


orderly  offioer  at  tlie  time  of  the  attack ;  and  by 
hia  prompt  assistance  the  lieutenant  was  &avcd 
from  further  injury  than  a  slight  wound.  Bhiek 
Pal  too  waa  raided  to  the  rank  of  supernumeniry 
havildar  for  his  hra¥o  and  loyal  conduct. 

The  outrage,  however,  could  not  be  allowed  to 
terminate  without  further  punl&hmeut.  Por  a 
time^  the  government  at  Calcutta  believed  that  tbe 
execution  of  the  two  principal  oSbudei's  weuld 
i^fficei  and  that  the  sepoy  a  would  quietly  return  to 
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their  obedience ;  but  certain  ominous  occurrences 
it  Lu^QOw  aud  else  who  rc^  about  the  end  of 
A{»ril»  sb«^wcd  ihe  necessity  f>r  a  stern  line  of 
coQcluct^  ef^pecially  as  the  34th  £tlll  displayed  a 
t-Oii  of  Bullen  doggedness,  as  if  determined  on 
fLiriher  insubordination.  After  mature  consider- 
attao  Uie  whole  of  tlie  disposable  troops  in  and 
annxDil  Calcutta  werei  on  the  5th  of  Blay,  marched 
otf  k»  Barraekpore,  to  efiect  the  disarming  und 
tUiliaiidliig  of  such  sepoys  among  the  34th  as 
wm9  pr«6ent  in  the  Ones  when  Lieutenant 
Bai^  w^  wounded.  The  force  comprised  the 
Qik  ;   regiment^  a  wing  of  the  L'Sd,  the 

SMt  '  ^Oth  native  infantry,  two  squadrons 

of  cavalry,  and  a  light  field-battery  with  six 
gioiik  When  these  troops  had  been  drawn  up 
m  two  ddee  at  a  square^  on  the  morning  of 
the  Oth,  alKi^  four  hundred  sepoys  of  the  34th 


were  halted  in  front  of  the  guns.  The  order  for 
disbandment  was  read  out  by  the  interpreter, 
Lieutenant  Chamier;  aud  after  a  few  energetic 
remarks  upon  the  enormity  of  their  otfence, 
General  Hearsey  commanded  them  to  pile  their 
arms,  and  strip  off  tl)e  uniform  which  they  had 
disgraced.  Wlien  this  was  done,  the  work  of 
paying  up  their  arrears  w^as  commenced.  They 
were  then  dismissed  with  their  families  and 
baggage,  to  Chiusura,  a  town  a  few  miles  higher 
up  the  iloogly.  The  grenacliera  of  the  84th, 
and  a  portion  of  the  cavalry,  accompanied  thcra 
to  see  that  they  went  to  and  settled  at  Chin  sura, 
and  did  not  cross  the  river  to  Chittagong,  where 
tlirce  other  companies  of  the  same  regiment 
were  stationed.  Four  of  the  dishauded  sepoys 
were  officers;  one  of  whoni^  a  subadar,  sobbed 
bitterly  at  his   loss   and  degradation,   although 
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it  waa  strongly  susp^cteti  that  he  liad  been  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  insubordination.  In  the  general 
order  which  the  governor-general  ordered  to  be 
road  to  every  rf^imeut  in  the  fiorvice,  concerning 
tliis  disbandmcnt,  words  occur  wliich  shew  that 
the  old  delusion  was  stil)  working  in  the  breasts  of 
the  natives^  *The  sepoy  who  wna  the  chief  actor 
in  the  disgraceful  scene  of  the  29th  of  ^larch 
called  upon  his  comrades  to  come  to  his  support, 
for  tbo  reason  that  their  religion  was  in  danger, 
and  that  they  were  about  to  he  compelled  ttj 
employ  cartridges,  the  use  of  which  would  do 
injury  to  their  caste ;  and  from  the  words  in  wliich 
he  addressed  the  sepoy s^  it  i»  to  he  inferred  that 
many  of  them  shared  thi5  opinion  with  him.  The 
goTernor-general  in  council  baa  recently  had  occa- 
sion to  reinind  the  army  of  Bengal  that  the  govern- 
ment of  India  has  never  interfered  to  constrain 
its  soldiers  in  matters  affecting  their  religtoas 
faith.  Ho  has  declared  that  the  government  of 
India  never  will  do  so ;  and  he  has  a  right  to 
expect  thai  this  declaration  shall  give  con^dence 
to  all  who  have  been  deceived  and  led  astray: 
But,  whatever  may  bo  tlie  deceptions  or  evil 
counsels  to  which  others  have  been  exposed,  the 
native  officers  and  men  of  the  34th  regiment  native 
infantry  have  no  excuse  for  misapprehension  on 
this  subject.  Not  many  weeks  previously  to  the 
2dth  of  March,  It  had  been  explained  to  that 
re^ment — first  by  their  own  commanding  ofEccr, 
and  subsequently  by  the  major-general  command- 
ing the  division — that  their  fears  for  religion  were 
groundless.  It  was  carefully  and  clearly  shewn  to 
them  that  the  cartridges  which  they  w*ould  be 
called  upon  to  use  contained  nothing  which  could 
do  violence  to  their  religious  scruples.  If,  after 
receiv'ing  these  assurancesi,  the  sepoys  of  the  ZUh 
regiment,  or  of  any  other  regiment,  a  till  refuse  to 
place  tnist  in  their  odiccrs  and  in  the  government, 
and  etitl  allow  suspicions  to  take  root  in  their 
mlnds»  and  to  grow  into  rlisaffection,  insubor^Una- 
tiouj  and  mutiny j  the  fault  is  their  owt^,  and  their 
punishment  will  be  upon  their  own  heads,' 

Five  weeks  elapsed  between  the  oftbnce  of  the 
19th  native  inflmtry  and  its  punishment  by  dis- 
bandment;  five  weeks  similarly  elapsed  between 
the  offence  and  the  disbandment  of  the  34th  ^  and 
many  observant  officers  were  of  opinion  that 
these  delays  worked  mischief,  by  instilling  into 
the  minds  of  the  sepoys  a  belief  that  the  authori- 
ties were  afmid  to  punish  them.  Whether  the 
punishment  of  disbanding  was,  after  all^  sufficiently 
ievero,  is  a  question  on  which  military  men  are  by 
no  means  ay^reed. 

At  a  later  date  than  the  events  narrated  in  this 
chapter,  but  closely  connected  with  them  in  sub- 
ject, was  the  circulation  of  a  report  manifestly 
intended  to  rouse  the  religious  prejudices  of  tho 
^*^n^  by  a  false  assertion  concerning  the  designs 
^lin^  powers.  In  some  of  the  towns  of 
1  India,  far  away  from  Bengal,  unknown 
js  circulated  a  paper^  or  at  least  a  story,  of 
lO  following  was  tho  substance :  That  the 


padres,  probably  Christian  missionarieSj  had  sent  a 
petition  to  the  Queen  of  England,  complaining  of 
the  slowness  with  which  Hindoos  were  made  to 
become  Christians ;  they  adduced  the  conduct  of 
somo  of  the  Mobammcdan  potentates  of  India  in 
past  times,  such  a^  Tippoo  Saib,  who  had  com- 
pelled the  Hindoos  to  embrace  Islam  ism;  and  tliey 
suggested  a  similar  authoritattve  policy.  The 
gtory  made  the  padres  give  this  advice ;  to  mix  up 
bullocks'  fat  and  pigs'  fat  with  tlie  grease  employed 
on  the  eartritlges ;  in  order  that,  by  touching  the^c 
8ubst*%nces  with  their  teeth  or  lips,  the  sepoys  might 
lose  caste,  and  thus  induce  them  to  embrace 
Christianity  as  their  only  resource.  The  climax 
of  the  story  was  reached  by  making  the  Queen 
express  her  joy  at  tho  plan,  and  her  resolve  that 
it  should  bo  put  in  operatiou.  The  success  of  such 
a  lying  rumour  must,  of  course,  have  mainly 
depended  on  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the 
natives. 

A  far-disbnt  region  now  calls  for  notice.  At  a 
time  when  the  Upper  and  Lower  Bengal  provinces 
werc^  as  the  authorities  hoped  and  believed, 
recovering  from  the  wild  excitement  of  the 
cartridge  question,  the  commissioner  of  the  Cis- 
Sutlcj  territory  had  ample  means  for  knowing 
that  the  minds  of  tho  natives  in  that  region  were 
mischievously  agitated  hy  some  cause  or  other. 
It  h  necessary  here  to  undei-stand  what  is  meant 
by  this  geographical  designation.  If  we  consul t 
a  map  in  w4iich  an  attempt  is  made,  by  distinct 
colouring,  to  define  British  territory  from  semi- 
indcpendcnt  states,  wo  shall  find  the  region 
between  Delhi  and  Lahore  cut  up  in  a  most 
extraordinary  w*ay.  The  red  British  patches 
are  seen  to  meander  among  the  scraps  of 
native  territory  with  great  intricacy;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  a  map  on  a  very  lanjje  scale  could 
alone  mark  the  multitudinous  lines  of  boundary ; 
and  even  such  a  map  ivould  soon  become  obsolete, 
for  tho  rc<l,  like  a  devouring  element,  has  been 
year  by  year  absorbing  bits  of  territory  foiTncrly 
paintc^l  green  or  yellow*  The  peculiar  tribe  of 
tho  Sikhs,  besides  occupying  tho  Punjaub,  inhabit 
a  wide  region  on  the  east  or  left  hank  of  the 
river  Sutlej,  generally  included  under  the  name 
of  Sirhind,  For  fifty  years  the  British  in 
India  have  had  \o  deal,  or  have  made  a  pi^text 
for  dealing,  with  the  petty  Sikh  chieftains  of  this 
Birhind  region:  at  one  time  *  protecting'  those 
on  tho  east  of  the  Sutlej  from  the  aggression 
of  the  great  Sikh  leader,  Runjcet  Singh,  on  tho 
west  of  that  river ;  then  *  annexing*  the  small 
territories  of  some  of  these  chieftains  on  failure 
of  malo  heirs;  then  seizing  others  as  a  punish- 
ment for  non-neutrality  or  non-ass^ istanee  during 
war-time,  Tims  it  arose  that — ^before  tho  annex- 
ation of  tlie  Punjaub  itself  in  1849— much  of 
the  Sikh  country  in  Sirliind  had  become  British, 
and  was  divided  into  four  districts  marked  by 
the  towns  of  Perozpore,  Umhalla  or  Umballah, 
Loodianah,  and  Kythul  ;  leaving  Putialahj 
Jcondj  and  Furreedkote  as  the  three  prmoipal 
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protected  or  semi- independent  Sikh  Btatea  of 
tliat  countrj.  Meanwhile  a  regtoD  somewhat 
to  the  east  or  north-caat  of  Sirbind  was  subject 
to  just  the  same  process,  lictng  hiih\  it  U  calleil 
the  Hill  Countiy ;  and  being  niled  by  a  number 
of  petty  chieftains,  the  separate  bita  of  territory 
m^  called  the  Hill  States.  During  about  forty 
years  the  process  of  absorption  ha§  been  going 
on — arising  primarily  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
British  aidctt  tbe  Hill  chieftains  against  the 
Nepaulese,  and  then  paid  themselves  in  their 
wonted  manner.  Part  of  Gurhwal  was  anncxetl ; 
then  Bundoek;  Malowa^  and  a  number  of  other 
places  not  easily  found  in  the  maps ;  and  aftor* 
wartls  Itamgurh  was  given  back  in  cxehango  for 
8im1a,  to  form  a  healthy  holiday-place  among  the 
hills,  a  sort  of  15  aim  oral  for  sick  governors  and 
commanders.  As  a  final  result^  mneh  of  tbe  Hill 
Country  became  Britisbj  aud  the  rest  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  about  twenty  petty  chieftains* 

Now,  when  the  Cis-Sutlej  territory  is  mentioned^ 
it  must  be  interpreted  as  including  all  tho  region 
taken  by  tho  British  from  tho  minor  Sikh  chief- 
tains in  Birhind  ;  together  with  such  of  the  Hill 
States  of  Gurhwal  and  its  vicinity  aa  have  become 
Britisli.  The  whole  togetlier  have  been  made  a 
siib^goYcmmeut,  nnder  a  eommissioner  responsible 
to  th€  governor-general ;  or,  more  strictly,  tho 
eoinmlssioner  rules  tbe  Sirhind  region,  while  the 
Kills  are  included  among  tbe  non -regulation  dis- 
tricts of  the  Agra  government.  The  four  towns 
and  dbtricts  of  Ferozporo,  Loodifuialij  Umballa, 
and  Kytbul,  cast  of  the  Sutlej,  will  sutlice  for 
otir  purpose  to  indicate  the  Cis-Sutlej  territory — 
so  named  in  a  Calcutta  point  of  view,  as  being  on 
the  ds  or  hiikcr  side  of  tbe  Sutlej,  in  reference  to 
that  city. 

It  was  at  Umbnilag  one  of  the  towns  in  the 
CIs-Siitiej  territory^  that  the  commissioner,  Mr 
Banici^  reported  acts  of  incendiarism  that  much 
jf«fplexed  him.  On  the  26Ch  of  March,  Hurbunsee 
Singh,  a  subatiar  or  native  captain  in  tho  30th 
regiment  native  infantry,  attachetl  to  the  mus- 
ketry depot  at  that  place,  became  an  object  of 
altAck  to  tho  otJier  meu  of  the  regiment ;  they 
endeavoured  to  bum  his  hut  and  his  property. 
It  waff  just  at  tbe  timo  when  reports  reach^ 
UmhsUa  relative  to  the  cartridges,  tho  ushig  of 
which  was  said  by  the  sepojs  to  be  an  innovation 
derogatory  to  their  caste  and  religion,  Hurbunsee 
Sini^  had  at  once  come  forward,  and  publicly 
stated  his  wiUingnesa  to  fire  with  such  cartridges^ 
as  being,  in  his  opinion,  free  from  objection.  The 
ttiGondiarism  took  place  on  tho  day  named ;  and 
th«  oommissioner  directly  inferred  that  there  must 
he  something  wrong  in  the  thoughts  of  men  who 
iroiild  thus  seek  to  injure  one  of  their  own  native 
alSioeri  on  such  grounds*  Nothing  further  occurred, 
h^wev^p  until  tbe  13th  of  April,  when  another 
fire  broke  out  This  was  followed  by  a  third  on 
the  15tb,  in  somo  outhouses  belonging  to  the  60th 
nntive  infantry;  by  two  fires  on  the  Kith,  when 
government  property  was  bamed  to  the  value  of 


thirty  thousand  rupees ;  by  the  burning  on  the 
17th  of  an  om|>ty  bungalow  in  the  /ith  regiment 
native  infantry  lines,  of  a  stable  belonging  to  an 
Englisli  officer  of  the  60th,  and  of  another  building. 
On  tho  2Dth,  attempts  wero  made  on  tho  houses  of 
the  jemadar  and  havildar  of  tlio  5th  regiment,  two 
native  officers  favourable  to  the  new  cartridges; 
and  under  the  bed  of  the  jemadar  were  found 
gunpowder  and  brimstone,  as  if  to  destroy  the  man 
as  well  as  his  property.  Some  of  tho  buildinp  are 
believed  to  have  been  set  on  fire  by  dropping 
burning  brimstone  through  holes  in  the  roof;  and 
on  one  occasion,  when  tho  attempt  at  incendiarism 
had  failed,  a  paper  containing  powder  and  brim- 
stone was  found*  On  the  21st  and  two  following 
days,  similar  hres  occurred.  On  the  25thj  the  house 
of  the  band-master  of  Her  Majesty's  9th  Lancers 
was  fired  and  bttrned ;  and  two  or  three  similar 
attempts  wero  shortly  afterwards  made,  but 
fnLsti-atcd-  At  all  these  fires,  the  engines  of  tho 
cantonment  were  set  to  w*ork ;  but  it  was  observed 
that  many  of  tho  sepoys  worked  hstlcssly  and 
indifferently,  as  if  their  thoughts  wero  bent  rather 
upon  fire-raising  than  fire-quenching, 

Tliat  such  occurrences  produced  uneasiness 
among  the  English  authorities  at  Umballa  may 
w^ell  be  supposed.  Captain  Howard,  magistrate 
of  the  canton mentj  wrote  thus  to  the  Calcutta 
government ;  '  The  emanating  cause  of  the  arson 
at  this  cantonment,  I  conceive^  originated  with 
regarfl  to  the  newly  introduced  cartridges,  to 
which  the  native  sepoy  shews  his  decided  objec- 
tion :  it  being  obnoxious  to  him  from  a  false 
idea — which,  now  that  it  has  entered  tho  mind 
of  tho  sepoy,  is  difficult  to  eradicate — that  the 
innovation  of  this  cartridge  is  dcrojxatory  both  to 
his  caste  and  his  religion  ^  *  *  ,  That  this  has 
Jed  to  the  fires  at  this  cantonment,  in  my  own 
private  mind  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  "Wero  it 
the  act  of  only  one  or  two,  or  even  a  few  persons, 
the  well-dispoiied  sepoys  would  at  once  have  como 
forward  and  forthwith  informed  ;  but  that  there 
is  an  organised  leagued  conspiracy  e!cisttng,  I  feel 
confident*  Though  all  and  every  individual  com- 
posing a  regiment  may  not  form  part  of  the  coni- 
bination,  still  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  a  league 
in  each  corps  is  known  to  exist ;  and  such  being 
upheld  by  the  majority,  or  rather  connived  at, 
therefore  it  is  that  no  single  man  dared  to  come 
forward  and  expose  it/  Although  prc^f  could 
not  be  obtained  of  the  culpability  of  any  one  sepoy, 
tho  incetidtarism  was  at  once  attributed  to  them 
rather  than  to  tho  peasantry.  The  existence  of 
some  oath  or  bond  of  secrecy  was  further  supposed 
from  the  fact  that  a  re w awl  of  one  thousand  rtipccs 
failed  to  bring  forward  a  single  witness  or  accuser. 
After  about  twenty  attempts  at  burning  buildings, 
more  or  less  successful,  the  system  was  checked — 
by  the  establishment  of  mounted  and  foot  patrols 
and  pickets  ■  by  the  expulsion  of  all  fakeers  and 
idle  persons  not  belonging  to  the  cantonment;  by 
the  refusal  of  a  passage  through  it  to  sepoys  on 
furlough  or  dischai^cd  ;   and  by  the   arrest  of 
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iUch  sepoja  in  the  Umballa  regiments  as^  haviDg 
ftjrloughs,  fitJU  remaiDed  in  the  caTit4>nmcot'— 
iiifluenctxl,  apparently,  bj  some  mla^hlevous 
designs* 

Every  ono  isoiiicided  in  opmian  with  Captain 
Howard  that  there  hEul  been  an  erganiEed  plan 
^mong  the  aepoya ;  but  some  of  the  officers  in  the 
Company^a  service,  civil  as  well  as  mihtaryj  differed 
from  him  in  attributing  it  iMjIely  to  the  cartridge 
affair — they  thought  this  a  blind  oi*  pretence  to 
bide  some  deeper  scheme*  The  commissioner  of 
the  Cis-Butlej  states,  however,  agreed  with  the 
ma^fitrate,  and  expressed  im  opinion  that  nothing 
would  restore  qniet  but  a  concession  to  the  natives 
in  the  matter  of  greased  cartridges  ;  and  he 
recommended  to  the  goverameut  at  Calcutta  the 
adoption  of  that  line  of  pohcy*  Writing  on  the 
7th  of  May,  ho  said :  ■  Fires,  for  the  present,  have 
eea£ed ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  any  indi- 
cation  that  the  uneasy  feeling  among  the  sepojf;  in 
on  the  wane/  Considering  the  position  of  UnibaHa, 
it  ja  no  wonder  that  those  in  anthoritj  at  that 
spot  should  feel  anxiety  concerning  the  safety  of 
their  position,  Umballa  is  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  from  Calcutta,  separated  from  it  by  the 
whole  of  the  important  states  in  which  the  cities 
of  Delhi,  Meemt^  Agra,  Oawnpore,  liUcknow, 
Allahabad,  and  Benares  are  situated,  and  deprived 
of  assistance  from  thence  in  the  event  of  the  inter* 
mediate  regions  being  distttrbed,  tJmballa  is  a 
somewhat  important  town,  too,  in  itself,  with  more 
than  twenty  thonsand  inhabitant!^ ;  it  is  large^  and 
surrounded  with  a  wall,  wcU  supplied  with  water, 
bounded  by  a  highly  fertile  district,  and  capable 
of  furnishing  abundant  supplies  to  rebels,  if  held 
by  them. 

The  authorities,  awakened  by  these  events  in  so 
mauy  parts  of  India,  sought  to  inquire  whether 
the  native  newspaper  press  of  India  had  fermented 
the  anarchy.  It  seemed  at  first  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  those  miserable  httle  sheets,  badly 
written  and  worse  printed,  and  having  a  small 
circulation,  could  have  contributed  much  to  the 
creation  of  the  cviL  Yet  many  facta  tended  to  the 
support  of  this  view.  It  waa  a  frequent  caBtom  in 
thoae  papers  to  disguise  the  writer's  real  aeutimenta 
under  the  flimsy  mask  of  a  dialogue^  in  which 
one  side  was  uniformly  made  victor.  When  tlie 
government  was  not  aotually  abused  and  vilil^ed, 
it  waa  treated  with  ridicule,  and  its  motivea 
distorted.  There  were  not  many  copies  of  these 
papers  printed  and  sold ;  but  a  kind  of  ubiquity 
was  afTurded  to  tliom  by  the  practice  of  news- 
mongers or  talfl'bearers,  who  went  from  but  to 
hut,  retailing  the  various  items  of  news  or  of 
comment  that  bad  been  picked  up. 

Indeed,  the  tendency  of  the  people  to  listen  to 
attacks  against  the  government  is  now  known 
to  hftve  been  very  marked  among  the  Hindoos. 
Fredictions  of  the  downfall  of  mlera  were  a 
fovourite  subject  with  them.  Of  course,  such 
•^txHiictious  would  not  be  openly  hazarded  in  news- 

"K^rs  I  but  they  not  less  surely  reached  the  ears 


of  the  natives.  Thirty  years  ago,  Sir  John 
Malcolm  spoke  on  this  subject  in  the  following 
way :  ^  My  attention  has  been,  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  particularly  directed  to  this  dangerous 
species  of  secret  war  against  our  authority,  which 
is  always  carrying  on  by  nnmerouA  though  unseen 
bands.  The  spirit  is  kept  np  by  letters,  by  exag- 
gerated report*,  and  by  protended  prophecies. 
When  the  time  appears  favourable,  from  the 
occurrence  of  misfortune  to  our  arms,  from  rebel- 
lion in  our  provinces,  or  from  mutiny  in  our 
troopa,  circular-letters  and  proclamations  are  dia- 
Ijersed  over  the  countiy  with  a  celerity  almost 
incredible.  Such  documents  are  read  with  avidity. 
The  contents  in  most  eases  are  the  same.  The 
English  are  depicted  as  usurpers  of  low  caste,  and 
aa  tyrants  who  have  sought  India  with  no  other 
view  but  that  of  degraditig  the  inhabitanta  and  of 
robbing  them  of  their  wealth,  wldle  they  seek  to 
subvert  thcrr  usages  and  their  religion.  The  native 
soldiery  are  always  appealed  to^  and  the  advice  to 
them  is,  in  all  instances  I  have  met  with,  the 
same — **  Ymir  JS«rop«i»  tyrants  are  few  in  nvjnlnsr  : 
kill  them  I"  *  This  testimony  of  Malcolm  is  espe- 
cially valuable,  ns  illnstratingj  and  illustrated  by^ 
recent  events. 

The  uative  press  of  India  will  come  again  under 
notice  in  a  future  chapteri  couneeted  with  the 
precautionary  measures  adopted  by  the  govern or- 
gcncral  to  lessen  the  power  of  those  news- writers, 
whether  English  or  native,  who  shewed  a  dispo* 
fiitiou  to  encourage  rebellion  by  their  writinp. 
News  and  rumours  always  work  most  actively 
among  credulous  people — an  important  fact, 
knowhig  what  we  now  know  of  India  and  ite 
Hindoo  inhabitants^ 

When  General  Anson,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces  in  India,  found  that  the  small  events 
at  Dumdum,  Berh  ampere,  and  Barrack  pore  hnd 
grown  into  great  importance,  and  that  the  cart- 
ridge grievance  still  appeared  to  press  on  the  con- 
sciences or  influence  the  conduct  of  the  sepoys, 
be  deemed  it  right  to  make  an  effort  that  should 
pacify  the  whole  of  the  native  troops.  Being  at 
Umballa  on  the  10th  of  May,  to  which  place  he 
had  hastened  from  hia  sojourn  at  Bimla,  he  issued 
a  general  order  to  the  native  army,  informing  the 
troops  that  it  had  never  been  the  intention  of  the 
government  to  force  them  to  use  any  cartridges 
which  could  be  objected  to,  and  that  tlicy  never 
would  bo  re<|uired  to  do  so.  He  announced  his 
object  in  publishing  the  order  to  be  to  allay  the 
cKcitement  which  liad  been  raised  in  their  miuds, 
at  the  same  time  expressing  his  conviction  that 
there  waa  no  cause  for  tliis  excitement.  He  had 
been  informed,  he  saidj  that  some  of  the  sepoys 
who  entertained  the  strongest  attachment  and 
loyalty  to  the  government,  and  who  were  ready  at 
any  moment  to  obey  its  orders,  were  neverthele^ 
under  an  impression  that  their  families  would 
!>elicve  them  to  be  in  some  way  contaminated 
by  the  use  of  the  cartridges  used  with  the  Enfield 
rifles  recently  introduced  in  India.    He  expressed 
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regret  that  the  positive  assertions  of  the  govern- 
metit  officers^  as  to  the  non-existence  of  the 
objectionable  suhftanccs  in  the  grease  of  the 
cmrtridges,  had  not  been  credited  by  the  scpoya. 
He  solemnly  assured  the  aniiy,  that  no  interference 
with  their  caste-princtplcs  or  their  religion  waa 
eYHT  contemplated;  and  JiM  eotcmnly  pledged  bis 
word  and  honour  that  no  snob  interference  should 
eYer  be  attempted.  He  announced,  therefore,  that 
whatefer  Dilgbt  be  the  epinioni  of  tbo  goTem- 
njent  concerning  the  <mrtridge3,  new  or  old,  he 
had  determined  tliat  the  new  rifle- cartridge^  aad 
every  other  of  new  form,  should  be  discontinued : 
balled  ammunition  being  made  up  by  each  regi- 
ment for  its  own  use,  liy  a  proper  ^tabliahinent 
main  tain  eil  for  tbo  purpose.  Finally,  he  declared 
bis  fuU  conHdence,  '  that  all  in  the  native  army 
Trill  now  parform  their  duty,  free  from  anxiety  or 
eare,  and  b«  prepared  to  stand  and  ?hed  the  laat 
drop  of  thifr  blood,  as  they  bad  formerly  dont% 
by  the  dda  of  the  British  troops,  aud  in  defL^nco 
of  their  eonntiy,'  The  ceutnl  government  at 
Calcutta,  on  receipt  of  the  newi  of  this  order 
having  been  promuJgntedi  hastily  i^nt  to  state 


that,  in  implying  that  new  cartridges  had  been 
issued,  the  commander-in-chief  had  overstepped 
the  aetual  facts  of  the  case ;  uotbing  new  in  that 
way  had  been  introduced  throughout  the  year, 
except  to  the  troops  at  the  Dep5t  of  Musketry 
Instruction  at  Dumdum*  From  this  fact  it 
appears  certain  that  the  eredality  of  tbo  sepoys 
at  tlte  more  distant  stations  had  been  impoeecl 
upon^  cither  by  their  feUow-Hindooi  enf^iged  in 
a  conspiracy,  or  by  Mohammedans. 

In  this  chapter  have  been  discussed  several 
subjects  which,  though  strange,  exhibit  nothing 
terrible  or  cmeb  The  suspicions  connected  with 
the  Oude  princes,  the  mystery  of  the  ehu patties, 
the  prophecies  of  British  downfall,  tlie  objections 
to  the  greaaed  cartridges,  the  insubordination 
arising  out  of  those  objeotions,  the  incendiarism ^ 
tho  Inflammatory  tendency  of  the  native  news- 
paper presa--aU  were  important  rather  aa 
s)rniptomSj  than  for  their  immediate  ilfoels. 
But  tbo  month  of  May,  and  the  towni  of 
Heerot  and  I>elbi,  will  now  introduce  us  to 
fearfhl  proceedingp-^the  beginning  of  ft  nritii  of 
tragedies. 
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MEERUT,  ANB  TUE  REBEL-FLIGHT  TO  DELHI. 


H  E  first  week  in  May  iimrkc^l  a 
crisis  in  tbe  iiflktrs  of  British  India. 
It  will  ever  remain  an  insoluble 
problem  J  wlictlier  the  hideous 
atmdties  that  followed  might  have 
^  Ijeen  prevented  hy  any  different  policy 
^  at  that  date*  Tlic  coinplaLuings  anil  the 
disobedience  had  already  preaonted  them- 
'selves:  the  murders  and  mutdattoui  had 
not  yet  commenced ;  and  there  are  those  itvho 
believe  that  if  a  Lawrenco  instead  of  a  lle^ett 
had  been  at  Jf  eerut,  the  last  spark  that  ignited  the 
inllammable  mntcrials  might  have  been  arre>slotl. 
But  this  is  a  kind  of  cheap  wisdom^  a  prophecy 
after  Iho  event,  au  ea.\v  mode  of  judgment,  on 
which  little  reliance  ean  be  placed,  Taking  the 
BritiEah  officers  in  Indt.a  as  a  body,  it  is  certain 
that  they  had  nrit  yet  learned  to  distrust  the 
sepoys,  \^'liom  they  regarded  with  much  profcs- 
fiional  admiration  for  their  external  (|nahRcation^. 
The    Brahmins  of  the   Northwest  Provinces — n 


most  important  constituent,  as  we  liave  seen,  of 
the  Bengal  army — are  among  the  finest  men  in 
the  w^orld  ;  their  average  height  is  at  least  two 
ineh^  greater  than  that  of  the  English  soldiers  of 
the  line  regiments ;  and  in  symmetry  they  also  take 
the  lead.  They  are  una<!dieted  to  drunkenness; 
tUey  are  courteous  in  demeanour,  in  a  degree 
quite  beyond  the  English  soldier ;  and  it  is  now 
knovvn  that  the  commanding  oflicers,  proud  of 
the  appearance  of  these  men  on  parade,  too  often 
ignored  those  moral  qnalitieB  without  which  a 
good  soldier  is  an  impossible  production.  Whether, 
when  the  disturljancca  bee4ime  known,  the  inter- 
pretation was  favourable  to  the  sejioys^  depended 
much  on  the  peculiar  bias  in  the  judgment  of  each 
officer.  Some  believed  that  the  native  soldier  was 
docile,  obedient,  and  loyal  as  long  as  his  religious 
prejndices  were  re^spected  j  that  he  was  driven  to 
absolute  fv^iuy  by  the  slightest  guspicton,  whether 
well  or  ill  grounded,  of  any  interference  with 
his  creed  or  his  observances ;   that  he  had  been 
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gradually  rendered  distmstM  by  the  government 
policy  of  forbidding  suttee  and  infanticide,  by 
the  withholding  of  government  contributions  to 
Hindoo  temples  and  idol-ceremonies,  by  the 
authorities  at  Calcutta  subscribing  to  missionary 
societies,  and  lastly  by  the  affair  of  the  greased 
cartridges  ;  and  that  the  sensibilities  of  Brahmin- 
ism,  thus  vitally  outraged,  prepared  the  native 
mind  for  the  belief  that  we  designed  to  proceed 
by  some  stratagem  or  other  to  the  utter  and  final 
abolition  of  caste.  This  interpretation  is  wholly 
on  the  Hindoo  side,  and  is  respectful  rather 
than  otherwise  to  the  earnestness  and  honesty  of 
the  Brahmins.  Other  officers,  however,  directed 
their  attention  at  onco  to  the  Mohammedan 
element  in  the  army,  and  authoritatively  pro- 
nounced that  the  Hindoo  sepoys  were  simply 
dupes  and  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  Moslem. 
These  interpreters  said — We  have  superseded  the 
Mohammedan  power  in  India ;  we  have  dethroned 
the  descendants  of  the  great  Aurungzebe  and  the 
greater  Akbar;  we  have  subjected  the  mogul's 
lieutenants  or  nawabs  to  our  authority ;  wo  have 
lately  extinguislied  the  last  remaining  monarchy 
in  Northern  India  held  by  a  son  of  the  Faithful ; 
we  have  reduced  a  conquering  and  dominant  race 
to  a  position  of  inferiority  and  subserviency ;  and 
hence  their  undying  resentment,  their  implacable 
hatred,  their  resolute  deteimination  to  try  one 
more  struggle  for  supremacy,  and  their  crafty 
employment  of  simple  bigoted  Hindoos  as  worthy 
instruments  when  sufficiently  excited  by  dark  hints 
and  bold  lies. 

But  there  was  one  fact  which  all  .these  officers 
admitted,  when  it  was  too  late  to  apply  a  remedy. 
Whether  the  Hindoo  or  the  Mohammedan  element 
was  most  disturbed,  all  agreed  that  the  British 
forces  were  ill  placed  to  cope  with  any  difficulties 
arising  out  of  a  revolt  Doubt  might  be  enter- 
tained how  far  the  disloyalty  among  the  native 
troops  would  extend ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  European  troops  were  scanty,  just  at  the 
places  where  most  likely  to  be  needed.  There  were 
somewhat  over  twenty  thousand  Queen's  troops  at 
the  time  in  India,  with  a  few  others  on  the  way 
thither.  Of  these,  as  has  been  shewn  in  a  former 
page,  the  larger  proportion  was  with  the  Bengal 
troops ;  but  instead  of  being  distributed  in  the 
various  Bengal  and  Oude  provinces,  they  were 
rather  largely  posted  at  two  extreme  points, 
certainly  not  less  than  two  thousand  miles  apart 
—on  the  Afghan  frontier  of  the  Pnnjaub,  and  on 
the  Burmese  frontier  of  Pegu.  Four  regiments 
of  the  Queen's  army  were  guarding  the  newly 
annexed  country  of  the  Punjaub,  while  three 
others  were  similarly  holding  the  recent  conquests 
in  Pegu.  What  was  the  consequence,  in  relation 
to  the  twelve  hundred  miles  between  Calcutta  and 
the  Sutlej  ?  An  almost  complete  denudation  of 
European  troops :  a  surrendering  of  most  of  tlie 
strongholds  to  the  mercy  of  the  sepoys.  Only 
one  European  regiment  at  Lucknow,  and  none 
other  in  the  whole  of  Oude;  two  at  Mcerut,  one 


at  Agra,  one  at  Dinapoor,  and  one  at  Calcutta— 
none  at  Cawnpore  or  Allahabad.  The  two  great 
native  capitals  of  India— Delhi,  of  the  Moham- 
medans :  Benares,  of  the  Hindoos — ^had  not  one 
European  regiment  in  them.  Indeed,  earlier  in 
the  year,  Calcutta  itself  had  none;  but  the  author- 
ities, as  narrated  in  the  last  chapter,  became  so 
uneasy  at  the  thought  of  being  without  European 
supporters  at  the  seat  of  government,  that  they 
sent  to  Rangoon  in  Pegu  for  one  of  the  Queen's 
regiments,  and  did  not  venture  upon  the  Barrack- 
pore  disbandments  until  this  regiment, had  arrived. 
The  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Northwest  Pro- 
vinces, comprising  Delhi  and  the  surrounding 
regions,  had  in  his  whole  government  only  three 
European  raiments,  and  a  sepoy  army,  soon  foimd 
to  be  faithless.  Oude  had  a  considerable  nativo 
force;  but  Bengal  proper  had  very  few  troops 
of  any  kind.  In  short,  the  Companjps  forces  were 
almost  as  unfavourably  distributed  as  they  could 
possibly  be,  to  stem  the  Revolt  at  its  beginning ; 
and  there  may  not  be  much  hazard  in  assuming 
that  the  natives  were  as  well  acquainted  with  this 
fact  as  the  British. 

The  reader  will  find  it  useful  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  unfavourable  symptoms  during  the  first 
four  months  of  the  year  did  not  present  themselves 
in  those  districts  which  were  afterwards  associated 
with  such  terrible  deeds.  Meerut  and  Delhi, 
Dinapoor  and  Ghazeepore,  Benares  and  Allahabad, 
Cawnpore  and  Lucknow,  Mirzapore  and  Agra — 
these  were  not  in  open  disaflection  during  the 
period  under  notice,  however  much  the  elements 
for  a  storm  may  have  been  gathering.  It  was  at 
Dumdum,  Barrackpore,  and  Berhampore,  on  the 
Hoogly  branch  of  the  Lower  Ganges — and  at 
Umballa  near  the  Sutlej,  separated  from  them  by 
more  than  a  thousand  miles — that  the  insubordi- 
nation was  chiefly  shewn.  Now,  however,  the 
scene  shifts  to  the  Jumna  and  the  Upper  Ganges— 
with  which  it  will  be  well  to  become  familiar  by 
means  of  maps.  Especially  must  the  positions 
of  Meerut  and  Delhi  be  attended  to,  in  relation  to 
the  events  detailed  in  this  and  the  next  following 
chapters. 

Meerut,  as  a  district,  is  a  part  of  the  Doab  or 
delta  enclosed  between  the  rivers  Ganges  and 
Jumna;  but  it  is  Meerut  the  town  with  which 
this  narrative  is  concerned.  It  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  British  in  1836,  and  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  territories  of  Northwest  Bengal.  The 
town,  standing  on  the  small  river  Kalee  Nuddec, 
is  about  equidistant  from  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna,  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  from  each,  and 
nearly  nine  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta.  Meerut 
is  interesting  to  the  Indian  antiquary  in  possessing 
some  good  architectural  remains  of  mosques  and 
pagodas ;  and  to  the  European  residents,  in  pos- 
sessing one  of  the  largest  and  finest  Christian 
churches  in  India,  capable  of  accommodating  three 
thousand  persons,  and  provided  with  a  good  organ ; 
but  the  houses  of  the  natives  are  wretchedly  built, 
and  the  streets  narrow  and  dirty,  as  in   most 
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oriental  towns.  It  is  as  a  military  stAtiou^  how- 
ever, that  Mcerut  is  most  important  The  canton- 
ment is  X^Q  miles  north  of  the  town,  and  is 
divided  into  two  portions  by  a  small  hranch  of  the 
river,  over  which  two  bridges  have  been  thrown, 
Tbo  northern  half  of  the  cantonment  contains 
lines  for  the  accommodation  of  a  brigade  of  horse- 
artillery,  a  European  cavalry  corps,  and  a  regiment 
of  European  infantry — separated  n^peetively  by 
intervals  of  several  hm^dred  yards.  In  front  of 
these  is  a  fin 0  parade-groimd,  a  mile  in  width  and 
four  miles  in  length,  having  ample  space  for  field- 
battery  practice  and  tho  manmnvres  of  horse- 
artillery;  with  a  heavy  battery  on  the  extreme 
right.  Overlooking  the  parade  are  the  barracks, 
witii  stables,  hospital^  riding-schools,  canteens, 
and  other  mihtary  offices.  The  barracks  consist 
of  a  seri^  of  separate  brick-built  low-roofed 
structures,  each  comprisijig  one  largo  and  lofty 
room,  surrounded  by  a  spacious  enclosed  verandahj 
divided  into  apartments  for  tho  non-commissioued 
officers  and  the  families  of  married  men.  Behind 
tho  barrack^*,  in  a  continued  line  three  deep,  are 
tho  bungalows  or  lodges  of  the  officers,  each 
surrounded  by  a  garden  about  a  hundred  yards 
square.  The  opposite  or  southern  half  of  the 
cantonment  is  mainly  occupied  by  the  huts  (not 
barracks)  for  native  troops,  and  by  tho  detached 
bungalows  for  tho  officers  who  command  them. 
Tbis  description  J  applicable  in  some  degree  to 
many  parts  of  India,  may  assist  in  conveying  an 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  tho  European  officers 
have  uaualiy  been  lodged  at  the  cantonments— in 
detached  bungalows  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
huts  of  the  native  troops :  it  may  render  a  little 
more  inteUigible  some  of  the  details  of  tlic  fearful 
trwgedies  about  to  be  narrated.  Before  tho  Revolt, 
it  was  customary  to  keep  a£  Meerut  a  regiment 
of  European  cavalry^  a  regiment  of  European 
infantry,  one  of  native  cavalry,  and  three  of  native 
infantry,  besides  horse  and  foot  artillery*  The 
station  is  a  particularly  healthy  one;  and,  both 
pohtically  and  googTaphically,  is  an  important 
place  to  the  British  rulers  of  India. 

Meerut^  in  some  respects^  was  one  of  the  last 
towns  in  which  the  mutiny  might  have  been 
expected  to  commence ;  for  there  was  no  other 
place  in  the  Northweat  Provinces  containing  at 
tho  time  so  many  EngHsh  troops.  There  were 
the  00th  (Rifle)  regiment,  lOOO  strong ;  the  6th 
Dragoon  Guards  or  Carabineers,  000  strong  (but 
not  fuUy  mounted) ;  a  troop  of  horse-artillery ; 
and  600  artillery  recruits — altogether  about  2200 
men,  with  a  full  complement  of  officers.  The 
native  troops  were  but  little  more  numerous  : 
compriBing  the  3d  Bengal  cavalry,  and  the  11th 
and  SOth  Bengal  infantry.  In  such  a  relative 
state  of  the  European  and  native  forces^  no  one 
fSjr  an  instant  would  hava  admitted  the  probability 
of  ^  revolt  being  miocasafhl  at  such  a  time  and 
plaoa. 

Although  it  was  not  until  the  second  week  in 
Hay  that  those  events  took  place  which  carried 


grief  and  mourning  into  so  many  families,  Meerut 
began  its  troubles  in  the  latter  part  of  tho  pro- 
ceding  month,  Tho  troops  at  this  station  had 
not  been  inattentive  to  the  events  transpiring  in 
Lower  Bengal ;  they  knew  aJl  the  rumouiis  coo- 
ceming  the  greased  cartridges;  thej  had  boen 
duped  into  a  belief  in  the  truth  of  those  nunoure  ; 
and,  moreover,  emissaries  had  been  at  work 
among  tbem^  instiUiug  into  their  mindi!  another 
prepostorous  notion— that  tho  government  had 
plotted  to  take  away  their  casto  and  insult  their 
religion,  by  causing  the  pulverised  bones  of 
bullocks  to  he  mixed  np  with  the  flour  sold  in  the 
pubhc  markets  or  baraiars.  Major-general  Hewett^ 
commantiing  the  miUtary  division  of  which 
Meerut  was  the  chief  station,  sought  by  every 
means  to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  the  men 
these  absurd  and  pernicious  ideas  ;  ho  pointed  out 
bow  little  the  govemment  bad  to  gain  by  such  a 
course^  how  contrary  it  would  be  to  tho  policy 
adopted  during  a  hundred  years,  and  how  improb- 
able was  the  whole  mmour.  He  failed,  however, 
in  his  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  the  men  \  and 
equally  did  tho  European  officers  of  tho  native 
regiments  fail :  the  sepoys  or  infantiy,  the  sowars 
or  cavalry,  alike  continued  m  a  distrustful  and 
suspicious  state.  Many  British  offioers  acmis^ 
tomed  to  Indian  troops  aver  that  these  men  had 
been  rendered  more  insubordinate  than  ever  by 
the  leniency  of  the  prooeedings  at  Barraekpore 
and  Berhampor© ;  that  disbandment  was  not  a 
sufficiently  severe  puntthment  for  the  offisncos 
committed  at  those  places  ;  that  the  delay  in 
the  disbanding  %vas  injurious,  as  denoling  irreso- 
lution on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at  Calcutta  * 
and  that  the  native  troops  in  other  places  had 
begun  to  imbibe  an  opinion  that  the  govemment 
were  afraid  of  them*  But  whatever  be  tho  amount 
of  truth  in  this  modo  of  interpretation,  certain 
it  is  that  tho  troops  at  Hcemt  evinced  a  mutinous 
spirit  that  caused  great  uneasiness  to  their  com- 
manders. Bungalows  and  houses  were  set  on  fire, 
no  one  know  by  whom ;  officers  were  not  galuttnl 
as  had  been  their  wont ;  and  whispers  went  about 
that  the  men  intended  to  adopt  a  hold  oours@  in 
reference  to  tho  greased  cartridge. 

The  military  authorities  on  tlie  spot  resolred 
to  put  this  matter  to  tho  tcstv  On  the  g3d  of 
April,  Colonel  Bmyth,  the  Enghah  commander 
of  the  3d  regiment  of  native  Bengal  cavalry, 
ordered  a  parade  of  the  skirmishers  of  Ms  regi- 
ment with  carabines  on  the  following  morning, 
to  shew  them  the  nowly  introduced  mode  of 
adjusting  their  cartridges  without  biting,  hoping 
and  believing  that  they  would  be  gratified  by 
this  indication  of  the  wilUngness  of  tho  goveni' 
ment  to  consult  their  feelings  in  the  matter. 
He  caused  tho  havUdar-major  and  the  bavildar- 
major's  orderly  to  come  to  his  house,  to  shew  them 
how  it  was  to  bo  done ;  and  the  orderly  fired  off 
a  carabine  under  the  new  system.  At  night, 
however,  uneasiness  was  occasioned  by  tlie 
hurEing  down  of  the  orderly's  tent,  and  of  a 
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hene-hoBpital  dose  to  the  magazine.  Although  this 
act  of  inoendiarism  looked  ominous,  the  colonel 
ne^ertfaelen  determined  to  cany  out  his  object  on 
the  morrow.  Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the 
jMth,  the  troops  assembled  on  parade;  and  the 
havildar-major  fired  off  one  cartridge  to  shew 
them  how  it  was  to  be  done.  The  men  demurred, 
however,  to  the  reception  of  the  cartridges,  though 
the  same  in  kind  as  had  been  used  by  them  during 
ft  long  period,  and  noi  the  new  cartridges.  An 
iBTestigation  ensued,  which  was  conducted  on  the 
25th  1^  Major  Harrison,  deputy-judge  advocate. 
On  being  examined,  the  men  admitted  tliat  they 
oonld  discern  nothing  impure  in  the  composition 
or  glazing  of  the  paper ;  but  added  that  they  had 
k$ard  it  was  unclean,  and  believed  it  to  be  so.  The 
inqniry,  after  a  few  conciliatory  observations  on 
the  part  of  the  judge,  ended  in  the  men  expressing 
contrition  for  their  obstinacy,  and  promising  a 
ready  obedience  in  the  use  of  the  cartridges 
whenever  called  upon. 

A  hope  was  now  entertained  that  the  difficulties 
had  been  smoothed  away;  but  this  hope  proved 
to  be  fallacious.  Major-general  Hewett,  wishing 
to  put  an  end  to  the  stupid  prejudice,  and  to 
settle  at  once  all  doubts  as  to  the  obedience  of 
the  men,  ordered  a  parade  of  the  3d  cavalry  for 
the  morning  of  the  6th  of  May.  On  the  evening 
of  the  5th,  preparatory  to  the  parade,  cartridges 
were  given  out  to  the  men,  the  same  in  quality  as 
those  which  had  been  freely  in  use  during  many 
years.  Eighty-five  of  the  sowars  or  troopers — 
ttther  still  incredulous  on  the  grease- question, 
or  resolved  to  mutiny  whether  with  just  cause  or 
not— positively  refused  to  receive  the  cartridges. 
This  conduct,  of  course,  could  not  be  overlooked ; 
the  men  were  taken  into  custody,  and  tried  by  a 
court-martial;  they  were  found  guilty  of  a  grave 
military  offence,  and  were  conmiitted  to  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour,  for  periods  varying  from 
six  to  ten  years.  The  governor-general,  seeing 
the  necessity  of  promptitude  at  this  crisis,  had 
just  sent  orders  to  the  military  stations  that  the 
judgments  of  all  court-martials  should  be  put 
in  force  instantly,  as  a  means  of  impressmg  the 
troops  with  the  seriousness  of  their  position ;  and 
Major-general  Hewett,  acting  on  these  instruc- 
tions, proceeded  on  the  9th  to  enforce  the  sentence 
of  the  court-martial  A  European  guard  of  60th 
Rifles  and  Garabiniers  was  placed  over  the  con- 
victed men ;  and  at  daybreak  the  whole  military 
force  at  the  station  was  assembled  on  the  rifle 
parade-ground.  All  were  there— the  European 
60th,  Carabiniers,  and  artillery — the  native  3d, 
llth,  and  20th.  The  European  cannon,  carbines, 
and  rifles  were  loaded,  to  prepare  for  any  emer- 
gency. The  eighty-five  mutineers  of  the  3d  native 
cavalry  were  marched  upon  the  ground ;  they  were 
stripped  of  their  uniforms  and  accoutrements; 
they  were  shackled  with  irons  riveted  on  by  the 
armourers.  While  this  was  being  done,  very 
meaning  looks  were  exchanged  between  the 
culprits   and  the   other   sowars    of   the   same 


regiment— the  former  looking  reproachfoUy  at  the 
latter,  while  the  latter  appeared  gloomy  and  crest- 
fallen: it  was  evident  that  the  unconvicted  men 
had  promised  to  resist  and  prevent  the  infliction 
of  the  degrading  punishment  on  their  convicted 
associates;  but  it  was  equally  evident  that  the 
presence  of  so  many  armed  European  troops 
would  have  rendered  any  attempt  at  rescue  worse 
than  useless.  The  manacles  having  been  adjusted, 
the  men  were  marched  off  to  jail.  And  herein 
a  grave  mistake  appears  to  have  been  committed. 
Instead  of  keeping  a  watchful  eye  over  these  men 
at  such  a  perilous  time,  and  retaining  them  under 
a  guard  of  European  troops  until  the  excitement 
had  blown  over,  they  were  sent  to  the  common 
jail  of  Meerut,  two  miles  distant  from  the  can- 
tonment, and  there  handed  over  to  the  police  or 
ordinary  civil  power  of  the  town.  How  disastrous 
was  the  result  of  this  course  of  proceeding,  we  shall 
presently  see.  The  native  troops,  when  the  cul- 
prits had  been  removed  from  tiie  parade-ground, 
returned  to  their  lines  furious  with  indignation — 
at  least  the  3d  cavalry  were  so,  and  they  gradually 
brought  over  the  infantry  to  share  in  their  indig- 
nant feelings.  It  was  a  degrading  punishment, 
unquestionably:  whether  the  remainder  of  the 
native  troops  at  the  station  would  be  terrified  or 
exasperated  by  it,  was  just  the  problem  which 
remained  to  be  solved.  All  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  that  day  were  the  men  brooding  and 
whispering,  plotting  and  planning.  Unfortunately, 
the  European  officers  of  native  regiments  were 
accustomed  to  mix  so  seldom  with  their  men, 
that  they  knew  little  of  what  occurred  except  on 
parade-ground:  this  plotting  was  only  known  by 
its  fhiits.  Judged  by  subsequent  events,  it  appears 
probable  that  the  native  troops  sent  emissaries  to 
Delhi,  forty  miles  distant,  to  announce  what  had 
occurred,  and  to  plan  an  open  revolt  The  prime 
plotters  were  the  3d;  the  20th  were  nearly  as 
eager;  but  the  11th,  newly  arrived  at  Meerut, 
held  back  for  some  time,  idthough  they  did  not 
betray  the  rest 

Little  did  the  European  inhabitants,  their  wives 
and  their  children,  at  Meerut,  dream  what  was  in 
store  for  them  on  Sunday  the  10th  of  May— a  day 
of  peace  in  the  eyes  of  Christians.  It  was  on  the 
9th  that  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  on  the 
eighty-five  mutineers  was  enforced :  it  was  on  the 
10th  that  the  Revolt,  in  its  larger  sense,  began. 
Whether  these  two  events  stood  to  each  other  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  is  a  question  not 
easily  to  be  answered ;  but  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  the  Revolt  would  not  have  resulted 
from  the  punishment  unless  the  men  had  been 
generally  in  a  state  of  disaffection.  The  Sunday 
opened  as  most  Sundays  open  in  India,  quiet  and 
uneventful,  and  remained  so  till  evening.  Ladies 
and  families  were  then  going  to  evening-service  at 
the  church.  Some  of  them  passed  the  mess-room 
of  the  3d  cavalry,  and  there  saw  servants  looking 
towards  the  road  leading  to  the  native  infantry 
lines.     Somethmg  was    evidently  wrong.      On 
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inquiry  it  appeared  tliat  &  mutiny  had  broken  out, 
and  that  fighting  was  going  on  in  tho  ha7aaL% 
Crowds  of  armed  men  soon  hurried  that  way  • 
and  farailiea  wlio  had  been  on  the  routo  to  churcli, 
drovo  or  walked  back  in  haste  to  esca]>e  danger. 
So  it  was  on  all  sides :  whoever  on  that  evening 
ventured  forth,  found  tbat  blood-shedding  ini^tead 
of  church- service  would  fill  their  thoughts*  The 
Eev,  Mr  Smyth,  chaplain  of  Mecrut^  while 
driving  to  church  for  tho  seven  o'clock  service, 
met  two  of  the  60th  Rifles  covered  with  lilouil ; 
and  on  reaobing  the  church,  he  saw  huggieii  aud 
emriages  driving  away  in  great  confusion,  and 
a  body  of  people  pointing  to  a  column  of  fire  and 
etnoke  in  the  direetion  of  the  city ;  frequent  shots 
were  heard,  amid  the  cries  of  a  largo  rook  In 
another  diraction  the  wife  of  an  officer  In  the 
3d  cavalry,  going  like  other  Europeans  to  church, 
and  startled  like  them  by  sounds  of  violence,  saw 
a  [private  of  the  Carabiniers  unarmed,  aud  running 
for  verj'  lifo  from  several  men  armed  with  latthtes 
or  luog  sticks :  she  stopped  her  eaiTiage  and  took 
in  the  English  soldier;  but  the  men  continued 
to  strike  at  him  until  tho  vehicle  roUed  away. 
This  lady,  on  reaching  her  bungalow  lu  haste  and 
dismay,  was  the  first  to  give  notice  to  her  husband 
that  somctliing  w^as  wn>ng  amoug  the  native 
troops:  he  instantly  started  off  on  foot  to  tlic 
Uaes,  without  waiting  for  his  horse.  In  another 
part  of  the  Bccne,  an  English  oOicer  of  tlie  llth 
native  infantry,  at  about  six  o'clock  on  that 
evening,  wliilc  in  his  bungalow  preparing  for  a 
ride  with  Colonel  Finn  is  of  the  samo  regiment, 
had  his  attention  attracted  to  his  servants,  and 
those  in  tlie  bungalows  of  other  ufGccrs,  going 
down  towanla  the  front  of  the  several  compounds 
-or  gardens,  aud  looking  steadily  into  tho  lincti  or 
cantonment  of  the  regiment.  Lie  heard  a  buzzing, 
murmuring  noise,  which  at  first  he  deemed  of 
no  coiiscrjuence ;  but  as  it  continued  and  increased, 
ho  hastily  finished  dressing  and  went  out  Sciircely 
had  he  reachctl  his  gate,  when  he  heard  the  sound 
of  firearms,  which  his  j^ractisetl  ear  at  once  told 
him  were  loaded  with  baU*cartridge»  An  Eun>peau 
non-commissioned  officer  came  running  towards 
Idni,  witii  others,  and  exclaimed :  *  For  God's  saki'?, 
sir,  leave !  RetuTU  to  your  bungalow,  change  that 
dre.ss,  aud  fly!^  Shortly  afterwards  shots  came 
into  his  own  compomid ;  aud  tho  havUdar-major 
of  the  Uth^  rushing  terrified  and  breathless  into 
the  bungalow^,  exclaimed:  *Fly,  sahib — fly  at  once  \ 
the  regiments  are  hi  open  mutiny,  and  firing  on 
their  olficers;  and  Colonel  Finniji  has  just  bec^ti 
shot  in  my  armsT  The  officer  mounted  and 
started  ofi*— at  tiiist  leisurely — because  *a  Briton 
does  not  like  actually  nmniug  away  under  any 
circumBtanc€S ; '  but  when  the  havildar- major 
(native  sei^aDt-major)  advised  him  to  gallop 
otf  to  the  European  cavalry  lines,  he  saw  that  the 
suggestion  was  good  ;  and  he  immcdtately  started 
— over  a  rugged  and  barren  plain,  cut  ui>  by 
nullahs  and  ravines — ^towarda  the  hues  of  th^ 
Queen's  Carabiniers, 


When  th&<»e,  and  a  do^en  similar  mysteries, 
cam©  to  receive  their  solutiou,  it  was  found  that  a 
mutiny  had  indeed  broken  out.  Shortly  before  five 
o^clock  on  that  Sunday  afternoon,  t!ie  men  of  the 
3d  native  cavalry,  and  of  tho  20th  native  infantry, 
rushed  out  of  their  hues  on  a  given  signal, 
aud  proceeded  to  the  lines  of  the  llth  native 
infantry,  all  fully  armed.  After  a  little  hesit;i- 
tion,  their  comrades  joined  them ;  and  tlien  all 
three  regiments  proceedetl  to  open  acts  of  violence. 
Colonel  Finals  of  the  llth,  the  moment  bo  beai-d 
of  this  startling  proceeding,  rode  to  the  |)arade- 
ground,  harangued  the  men,  and  eudeavoured  to 
induce  them  to  return  to  their  duty.  Instead  of 
listeniDg  to  him,  tho  men  of  the  20th  fired  a  volley, 
and  he  fell,  riddled  with  bullets— the  first  victim 
of  the  Indian  Re  vol  b  The  other  officers  present, 
fceliug  that  their  remaining  longer  on  the  ground 
would  eflect  no  good,  escaped.  Whether  a  daring 
man  might  have  stemmed  the  torrent,  cannot  now 
be  told  :  no  one  attempted  it  after  Fiunis^s  death  ; 
his  broth er-o Hi ccrs  w^ere  allowed  to  escape  to  the 
lines  of  tho  artillery  and  tlie  Carabiniers,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  encampment.  So  far  as  the 
accounts  are  inteUigiblo,  the  first  shots  app»ear  to 
have  been  fired  by  tho  20tb,  the  llth  joining 
after ward^i  in  the  violence. 

While  the  infantry  were  thus  engaged,  the  omin- 
ous but  natural  step  was  taken  by  the  3d  cj.val ry 
of  releasing  tlicir  eighty- five  imprisoned  com- 
panions^—ominous,  l>ccitnso  those  men,  enraged  at 
their  incarceration,  would  join  m  the  liisurdcr 
with  heated  blood  and  excited  passlotis.  The 
troopers  proceeded  to  the  jail,  set  their  companions 
fice,  armed  them,  and  invitcfl  them  to  share  in 
tho  mutiny.  All  this  was  evidently  preconcerted  \ 
for  native  smiths  were  at  hand  to  strike  ofi*  tlie 
manacles.  Yelling  and  threatening,  the  whole 
returned  to  the  lines ;  and  then  commenced  the 
direful  mischief.  VViUnn  a  very  short  time,  all 
three  regiments  became  busily  engaged  m  burning 
and  murdering*  But  this  was  not  all;  when  the 
eighty -five  troo]iers  were  liberated,  the  other 
prigoners  in  the  jail,  Ueelm  hmdnd  in  number, 
wero  sot  at  liberty  at  the  same  time ;  and  then 
the  Si-um  of  Indian  suciety  entered  into  the  scenes 
of  violence  wiHi  demoniac  relish,  adding  tenfohl  to 
the  horrors  perpetrated  by  the  sc]>oy&  and  sowars, 
The  mutincci's  and  the  rufiians  set  fire  to  nearly 
all  the  bungalows  of  the  native  lines,  and  to  the 
government  est4ablishments  near  at  hand,  nmrder- 
ing,  as  they  went,  the  Europeans  w^ho  fell  in  their 
way.  The  bungalows  being  mostly  thatched  with 
straw,  the  destruction  was  very  rapid ;  the  cow- 
ardly assailants,  setting  fire  to  the  thatch,  waittd 
till  the  flames  had  diircn  out  the  inmates  of  the 
bungalow,  and  then  fell  upon  them  as  assjusi>ins. 
The  conflagrations  were  accotiipanied  by  the  yells 
of  the  rioters  and  the  shrieks  of  the  sutlerers,  ren- 
dered more  terrible  by  the  approach  of  darkness. 
The  rabble  of  the  bazaar,  and  the  lowest  portion 
of  the  pupulatiou  generally,  as  if  intoxicated  by 
release    from    the    dread    of    Europeans^    now 
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joined  the  mutineers  and  the  released  felons,  and 
the  horrors  thickened.  On  all  sides  shot  up 
eulamns  of  flame  and  smoke ;  on  all  sides 
ffere  heard  the  shouts  and  curses  of  some,  the 
cries  and  lamentations  of  others.  One  redeeming 
feature — ^there  may  have  heen  others — ^marked 
these  proceedings ;  the  sepoys  of  the  11th,  in  most 
instances,  connived  at  the  escape  of  their  officers — 
nay,  strove  earnestly  to  save  tiiem  :  it  was  not  by 
men  of  his  own  regiment  that  poor  Colonel  Finnis 
had  been  shot  down. 

A  few  individual  examples,  drawn  from  the 
simple  but  painful  narratives  of  eye-witnesses,  will 
Bhcw  in  what  way  misery  and  death  were  brought 
into  homes  where  the  peace  of  a  Christian 
Sabbath  had  reigned  only  a  few  hours  before. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Smyth,  after  returning  hurriedly 
from  the  church  where  he  had  intended  to  perform 
divine  service,  took  shelter  in  the  house  of  an 
officer  of  the  artillery  in  the  English  lines.  Shots 
had  just  before  been  aimed  at  that  officer  and  his 
wife  by  eight  or  ten  sepoys  of  the  artillery  depot 
or  school,  while  standing  at  the  very  gate  of  their 
compound ;  and  yet  Mr  Smyth  himself  was  saluted 
respectfully  by  several  sepoys  during  his  hurried 
retreat — shewing  the  strange  mixture  of  deference 
and  ferocity  exhibited  by  these  misguided  men. 
Presently  afterwards  another  shot  was  heard,  a 
horse  was  seen  galloping  past  with  a  buggy ;  and 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  surgeon  and  the 
veterinary  surgeon  of  the  3d  cavalry  had  been 
wounded  and  mutilated.  The  clergyman  escaped 
unhurt,  to  learn  and  to  mourn  over  the  events 
transpiring  in  other  parts  of  the  town  and 
cantonment 

A  captain  of  horse,  the  husband  of  the  lady 
mentioned  in  a  former  paragraph,  hastened  on  the 
first  news  from  his  bungalow  to  the  lines  of  the  3d 
cavalry,  in  which  he  commanded  a  troop.  He  was 
respected  by  his  men,  who  ofifcrcd  him  no  hurt, 
and  who  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  time  whether  to 
join  the  rest  in  mutiny  or  not  Soon,  however,  the 
mania  infected  them ;  and  the  captain,  seeing  the 
jail  opened  and  the  prisoners  liberated,  hastened 
back.  The  road  Arom  the  town  to  the  cantonment 
was  in  an  uproar ;  tlie  infantry  and  the  bazaar- 
people  were  in  crowds,  armed  and  firing ;  and  he 
taw  one  of  the  miscreant  troopers  stab  to  death 
an  Englishwoman,  the  wife  of  the  Mcerut  hotel- 
keeper,  as  she  passed.  Soon  a  ball  whizzed  past 
his  own  ear,  and  he  saw  one  of  his  own  troopers 
aiming  at  him;  he  shouted:  'Was  that  meant 
for  me  r  *  Yes,'  was  the  reply ;  *  I  will  have  your 
blood!'  The  captain  detected  this  man  as  one 
whom  he  had  been  obliged  to  punish  for  careless- 
ness and  disobedience.  The  man  fired  again,  but 
again  missed  his  aim ;  and  although  the  other 
troopers  did  not  join  in  this,  they  made  no  attempt 
to  check  or  seize  the  assailant  The  captain, 
abandoned  graduaUy  by  all  but  a  very  few 
troopers,  at  length  reached  the  European  lines, 
where  he  took  part  in  the  proceedings  afterwards 
adopted.    Meanwhile  the  poor  wife  had  passed 


two  hours  of  terrible  suspense.  Believing  at  first 
that  the  carabinier  whom  she  had  saved  might 
have  been  the  main  object  of  attack,  she  hid  his 
uniform,  dressed  him  in  a  *coat  of  her  husband's, 
and  bade  him  sit  with  herself  and  family,  for 
mutual  safety.  Out  of  doors  she  heard  shots  and 
shouts,  and  saw  houses  burning.  In  the  next 
bungalow,  speedily  fired,  was  the  wife  of  an 
adjutant  lately  arrived  from  England  ;  she  was 
entreated  to  come  over  for  shelter,  but  not  arriving, 
servants  were  sent  in  to  seek  her.  A  horrid  sight 
met  them :  the  hapless  lady  lay  on  the  floor  in 
a  pool  of  blood,  dead,  and  mutilated  in  a  way  that 
the  pen  refuses  to  describe.  The  noises  and 
flames  increased ;  eight  or  ten  flaming  bungalows 
were  in  sight  at  once;  and  many  a  struggle 
took  place  between  the  captain's  servants  and 
the  mutineers,  during  which  it  was  quite  un- 
certain whether  one  more  burning,  one  more 
massacre,  would  ensue.  Troopers  rushed  into 
the  bungalow,  endeavouring  to  fire  it;  while 
others,  with  a  lingering  aflection  towards  the 
family  of  their  officer,  prevented  them.  The 
husband  arrived,  in  speechless  agony  concerning 
the  safety  of  those  dear  to  him.  Wrapped  in 
black  stable-blankets,  to  hide  their  light  dresses, 
all  left  the  house  amid  a  glare  of  flame  from 
neighbouring  buildings,  and  hid  under  trees  in 
the  garden;  whence  they  sped  to  a  small  ruin 
near  at  hand,  where,  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  night,  they  crouched  listening  to  the  noises 
without  Bands  of  armed  men  passed  in  and  out 
of  the  bungalow  compound  during  the  night,  and 
were  only  prevented  from  prosecuting  a  search, 
by  an  assurance  from  the  domestics  that  the 
officer's  family  had  efiected  their  escape.  When 
morning  came,  the  (now)  houseless  Europeans,  with 
about  twenty  troopers  who  remained  faithful  to 
the  last — though  agitated  by  strange  waverings 
and  irresolution — ^left  the  place,  taking  with  them 
such  few  clothes  and  trinkets  as  could  be  hastily 
collected,  and  started  ofi*  for  the  Carabiniers'  lines, 
passing  on  their  w^ay  the  smouldering  ruins  of 
many  bungalows  and  public  buildings. 

Howsoever  the  narratives  might  vary  in  details, 
in  substance  they  were  all  alike ;  they  spoke  of  a 
night  of  burning,  slaughter,  and  dismay.  Wher- 
ever there  was  a  bungalow,  the  European  inhabit- 
ants of  which  did  not  succeed  in  escaping  to  the 
Englbh  lines,  there  was  murder  perpetrated.  The 
escape  of  Mr  Greathed,  civil  commissioner  for 
Meerut,  was  a  narrow  one.  His  house— flat-roofed, 
as  it  fortunately  happened — ^was  one  of  the  first 
attacked  by  the  mutineers :  at  the  first  alarm,  Mr 
and  Mrs  Greathed  fled  to  the  roof;  thither,  on  the 
least  intimation  from  any  of  the  servants,  the  mis- 
creants would  have  followed  them ;  but  the  servants 
persisted  that  the  family  had  departed;  and  the 
assailants,  after  searching  every  room  in  the  house, 
took  their  departure.  One  officer  after  another, 
as  he  rushed  from  his  bungalow  to  call  his  men 
back  to  their  allegiance,  was  shot  down;  and  wher- 
ever the  mutineers  and  their  ruffian  companions 
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brought  marder  into  a  hon^,  they  mingled  with 
the  murder  a  degree  of  barbarity  quite  appalling 
and  une^cpected  There  wera  a  few  Enropeaus 
in  tho  town  and  Tieinily  not  connected  with  the 
military  department;  and  these,  unless  they  efibeted 
their  €scapa,  were  treated  like  tlie  rest ;  rank,  age^ 
and  mx  were  equally  dinrei^rd^— or,  if  m^a  made 
any  difference,  women^  gentle  EngliEh  womeCj 
war©  treated  more  ruthlessly  than  men.  An  officer 
of  the  20tb,  living  in  his  bungalow  with  his  wife 
and  two  children^  was  sought  out  by  the  rufhaus : 
tlie  father  and  mother  were  killed  ;  but  a  faith fol 
ayaJi  snatched  up  the  two  children  and  carried 
them  off  to  a  place  of  safety — tlio  poor  innocents 
never  again  saw  their  parents  aiiva  An  Enghih 
sergeant  was  living  with  his  wife  and  six  children 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  cantonment ;  he  and 
three  of  his  little  ones  were  massaged  in  a  way 
that  must  for  very  shame  be  left  untold :  the 
mother,  with  the  other  three,  all  bleeding  and 
mutilated,  managed  to  crawl  to  tho  Europeaa  lines 
about  midnight. 

With  what  inexpressible  astonmhmeut  were  the 
narrative  of  these  deeds  heard  and  perused  1  Men 
who  had  been  in  Indian  or  were  familiar  with 
Indian  aflaira^  knew  that  tho  sepoys  Irnd  before 
risen  in  mutiny,  and  had  sbot  their  otQeers ;  but  it 
was  soniething  strange  to  them^  a  terrible  novelty, 
that  tender  women  and  littlo  children — injuring 
Bon^,  and  throwing  a  halo  of  refinement  around 
an — should  be  so  vilely  treated  as  to  render  death 
a  relief.  The  contrast  to  al!  that  was  considered 
characteristic  of  the  Hindoo  was  so  greatj  that  to 
this  day  it  remains  to  many  an  Indian  veteran  a 
horrid  enigmA — a  mystcTT'  insoluble  even  if  hid 
hetyl^mcknass  would  lead  him  to  tho  attempt  Be 
it  remembered  that  for  a  whole  century  the  natives 
had  been  largely  trusted  in  the  relations  of  social 
life ;  and  had  well  justifieil  that  trust  Many  an 
English  lady  (it  has  been  observed  by  an  eloquent 
reviewer,  whose  words  we  have  before  quot^)  has 
travelled  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
— along  desert  roads,  through  thick  jungles,  or  on 
vast  solitary  rivers — miles  and  miles  away  from 
the  companionship  of  white  men,  without  tiie 
slightest  aujoety.  Her  native  servants,  Moham- 
medans and  Hindoos,  were  her  protectors;  and 
she  was  as  safe  in  such  custody  as  in  an  Eng!i.<;h 
home.  Her  slightest  caprice  was  as  a  law  to  her 
attendants.  These  swarthy  bearded  men,  ready  at 
her  beck,  ever  treated  her  with  the  most  dulieate 
respect^  ever  appeared  to  bear  about  with  them  & 
cliiralrous  se^se  of  the  sacredn^s  of  their  charge. 
Not  a  word  or  a  gesture  ever  alarmed  her  modesty 
or  excited  her  fear  ;  and  her  husband,  father^ 
brother  never  hesitated  to  confide  her  to  such 
guardianship.  It  was  in  the  year  1657  that  the 
charm  of  this  delicate  fidelity  was  fim  broken  ; 
and  hroken  so  appallingly,  that  men  were  long 
ineredulous  that  such  things  could  be. 

But  the  childreOj  the  sabretl  and  mangled  little 
on  cs^  that  these  could  bo  so  treated  by  the  same 
uatLvesi  was  more  astounding  to  the  Anglo-Indtous 


than  even  the  treatment  of  the  women.  *  Few 
of  our  countrymen  have  ever  retnnicd  from 
India  without  deploring  the  loss  of  thcix  native 
servants.  In  the  nursery  they  are,  perhaps,  more 
missed  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  cstahlishmont. 
There  are,  doubtless,  hundreds  of  English  p^<ent^ 
in  tliis  oountt7  who  rcfmember  with  feehnga  of 
kindliness  and  gratitude  the  nmery  bearers,  or 
male  nurses,  who  attended  their  childrofn.  The 
patience,  the  gentleness,  the  tendem^a  with  which 
theso  white-robed  swarthy  Indians  attend  the 
little  cMIdren  of  their  European  masters,  surpass 
oven  tho  love  of  women.  You  may  seo  them 
sitting  for  hour  after  hour^  with  their  little  in- 
fantine charges,  amusing  them  with  toys,  fanning 
them  when  they  slumber,  brushing  away  the  flica, 
or  pacing  the  verandah  with  the  httle  ones  in 
their  arras,  droning  the  low  monotonous  lullaby 
which  charms  them  to  sleep ;  and  all  this  without 
a  shadow  on  the  brow,  without  a  gesture  of 
impatiencej  with  on  t  a  sini^lc  petulant  word.  No 
matter  how  peevisli,  how  wayward,  how  unreason- 
able, how  e3£ acting  the  child  may  be,  the  native 
hearer  only  smiles,  shewff  his  whito  teeth,  or 
shakes  his  black  lock%  giving  back  a  word  of 
endearment  in  reply  to  young  master's  imperious 
discontent  In  the  sick-room,  doubly  gentle  and 
doubly  patient,  his  noiseless  ministrations  are 
continued  through  long  days,  often  through  long 
nights,  as  though  hunger  and  weariness  were 
human  frailties  to  be  cast  off  at  such  a  time.  It 
is  little  to  say  that  these  poor  hirelings  offen  love 
thcfr  master^s  children  with  greater  tmidemess 
than  their  own.  Parted  from  their  little  charges^ 
they  may  often  he  seen  weeping  like  children 
themselves  \  and  have  been  known,  in  after-jears^ 
to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  see  the  brave  young 
ensign  or  tho  blooming  maiden  whom  they  once 
dandled  in  their  arms,'  These  men,  it  is  true^  were 
domestic  servants,  not  sepoys  or  soliliers  fighting  in 
the  army  of  the  Company ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  British  officers,  almost  without  exception, 
trusted  implicitly  to  the  sepoys  who  acted  as 
orderlies  or  servants  to  them  ;  and  that  those 
orderlies  shewed  themselves  worthy  of  the  trust, 
by  their  scrupulous  respect  to  the  ladies  of  each 
household,  and  tiieir  tender  affection  for  tiie  little 
ones  bom  under  the  roof  of  the  bungalow.  Hence 
the  mingled  wonderment  and  grief  when  £end* 
like  cruelties  suddenly  destroyed  the  charm  of 
this  reliance. 

Allowing  the  veil  to  remain,  at  present,  drawn 
over  stiil  greater  horrors  in  other  places,  it  must 
he  admitted  that  the  principal  atrocities  at  Mecrut 
were  perpetmted  by  the  twelve  hundretl  min- 
ereants  liberated  from  the  jail,  aided  by  the 
general  rabble  of  the  town.  The  native  troops 
liad  something  in  their  thoughts  besides  firing 
bungalosvs  and  murdering  a  few  Europeans  j  they 
had  aiTanged  some  sort  of  plot  with  the  native 
troops  of  Delhi ;  and  they  set  out  in  a  body  for 
that  city  long  before  tho  deplorable  transactions  at 
Meerut  had  ccasedi  Those  scenes  continued  more  or 
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Un  throughout  the  night ;  officers  and  their  wiv^^ 
fiixtDts  and  their  children,  were  not  reUeved  ft'oni 
the  af  ony  of  tMpeiiBe  before  morning  broke. 

The  nimiber  niassacred  at  Meemt  on  thb  even- 
ing and  night  wm  not  eo  large  as  the  crsdt^d 
feelings  of  tho  surrivon!  led  them  to  imply  ;  bnt  it 
was  lai^  to  tAcm;  for  it  to!d  of  a  whole  cluster 
of  happy  homes  foddenly  broken  up,  of  bungalows 
reilueed  to  ash^s^  of  bloeding  corpMMs  brought  in 
m0  by  oBei  of  ohOdren  rendered  Mherleaa,  of 


property  conEfUnied,  of  hnpea  blasted,  of  confidence 
defitToycd,  The  European  ioldiori,  as  will  presently 
bo  seen,  soon  obtained  the  mastery  so  far  as 
Meemt  was  concerned ;  but  the  surviving  women 
and  children  had  still  many  houre,  many  days,  of 
discomfort  and  misery  to  bear.  The  School  of  In* 
struction  near  the  artillery  laboratory  became  the 
place  of  shelter  for  most  of  them  •  and  this  place 
was  much  crowded.  How  moumfiilly  does  it  teD 
of  large  families  rendered  homeless  to  read  thus : 
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*  Wfl  are  in  a  small  house  at  one  end  of  the  place, 
which  consists  of  one  large  room  and  verandah 
rooms  all  round  ;  and  in  this  miierable  shed — for 
we  otn  scarcely  call  it  anything  ebe— there  are 
DO  leas  than  forty-one  soul  a* — then  are  named 
thirteen  members  of  ono  family,  ten  of  another, 
throe  other  families  of  four  each,  and  two  others 
^  three  each — *  besides  having  in  our  verandah 
mom  the  p<^-office,  and  arranging  at  present  a 
itnall  n>om  adjoining  the  pott-office  as  the  tele- 
grapb -office.'  Some  of  the  houseless  oflScers  and 
their  families  found  temporary  homes  in  the 
9er^*eanls'  rooms  of  the  European  lin<^  ;  space 
was  found  for  all,  altho^h  amid  much  confhsion ; 
and  one  of  the  refugees  writes  of  *  a  crowd  of  help- 
lam  babies*  that  added  to  the  misery  of  the  scene. 
AdvcTtiitg  to  others  like  herself,  she  remarks  r 
'  Lcifdies  who  were  mere  formal  acquaintances  now 
wring  each  other's  hands  with  intense  sympathy; 


what  a  look  there  was  when  we  first  assembled 
here  t — ^  of  us  had  stared  death  in  the  face* 

Xet  us  turn  now  to  a  question  wbich  has 
probably  presented  itself  more  than  once  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  during  the  perusal  of  these 
sad  details — What  were  the  twenty -two  hundred 
European  troops  doing  while  the  three  native 
regiments  were  imbuing  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  innocent  women  and  ehihlren  ?  Could 
not  they  have  intervened  to  prevent  the  atroci- 
ties 1  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  £ne 
EDgliih  troops,  the  Carabiniem  and  60th  Eifies, 
with  artillery,  were  nearly  equal  in  number  to  th« 
rebels;  and  that,  if  quickly  moved,  the^  would 
have  been  a  match  for  five  or  ten  times  their 
number.  Whether  or  not  they  teere  quickly 
moved  J  is  just  the  question  at  issue.  Major- 
gener^  Hewetft  dispatch  to  the  adjutant-general 
thus  describesi  the  course  adopted  as  soon  as  the 
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outbreak  became  kuowii  to  him :  *  The  artiUen*, 
Carabmicrt,  and  60th  Kiiles  were  got  under  aiitis ; 
but  by  the  time  we  reached  the  native  infantry 
parade-grouii<i,  it  was  too  dark  to  aotwith  efficiency 
in  that  di reckon  ;  consequently,  the  troopB  retired 
to  the  n(jrth  of  the  mill  ah,  so  as  to  cover  the 
barracks  and  ollicers'  lines  of  tlio  artillery,  Car^ 
biniers,  and  GOth  Rifles  j  which  were,  with  the 
exception  of  one  house,  prcsetvefl ;  Ihutigh  tho 
insurgents — for  I  believe  the  mutineers  had  by 
thiit  time  retired  by  tlie  Allygurh  and  Delhi  roads 
— bnmeti  tho  vsicant  Sapper  and  Miner  lines.* 

One  thing  is  quite  certain — the  mutineers  were 
not  pursued;  tbey  were  allowed  to  go  to  Delhi^, 
there  to  raise  the  standanl  of  rebeOion  in  a  Btill 
mure  alarming  way.  The  CatabinicrSj  it  is  tniej 
were  deficient  in  horses  to  join  in  pursuit;  but 
tliis  might  assuredly  have  been  obviated  by 
precautionary  arrangements  during  tho  many 
days  on  which  the  3d  native  cavalry  had  shewn 
symptoms  of  insubordination.  An  officer  of  the 
11th  native  infantiy,  who  narrowly  escaped  death 
in  his  gallop  to  tho  European  cantonment,  accom- 
pany e<l  the  Queen's  regiments  to  the  scene  of 
nnarohy ;  but  there  is  evidence  that  he  considered 
the  movements  somewhat  tardy.  *It  took  ns  a 
long  time,  in  my  opinion/  he  gays,  '  to  get  ready, 
^d  it  was  dark  before  the  Carabiniei*s  were 
prepared  to  start  in  a  body,'  In  tlic  latitude  of 
Mcerut.  we  may  remark,  iu  the  second  week  in 
May,  darkness  can  hardly  come  on  until  near 
aeTeu  o'clock,  whereas  the  outbreak  occurreti  two 
houra  earlier*  Ho  continues:  *When  the  Cara- 
binics*s  were  mounted,  we  rode  off  at  a  brisk  trot, 
through  clouds  of  BufTocating  dust,  and  darkness, 
in  an  easterly  direction,  and  along  a  narrow  road 
'—not  admnanff  iit  the  direction  of  the  ^onflo^t'^Uion^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  leaving  it  behind  on  our 
rig^ht  rear.  In  tins  way  we  proceeded  for  some 
two  or  three  miles,  to  my  no  small  surprise,  when 
midd en ly  the  '*  halt"  was  sounded,  and  wo  faced 
about,  retracing  our  steps,  and  verging  off  to  our 
left.  Approachinn-  the  conflagration,  we  debouched 
on  the  left  rear  of  the  native  infantry  Unes^  w*hich 
of  couFH*  were  all  in  a  blazo.  Skirting  along 
behind  these  lincsj  we  tnmed  them  at  the  western 
eini,  and  w^heehng  up  to  the  left,  came  upon  the 
nth  parade-ground,  wdiere,  at  a  little  distance,  we 
found  the  horse- artillery  and  her  Majt^ty's  fiOth 
EiJleSp  It  appears  that  the  three  regiments  of 
mutineers  had  by  this  time  commenced  dropping 
off  to  the  westward  to  the  Delhi  road,  for  here 
son^e  firing  took  place  between  them  and  the 
RiOesj  and  presently  the  hoi'se-artiUery,  coming  to 
the  front  and  unhmbering,  opened  upon  a  copse 
or  wood  in  which  they  had  apparently  found  covtr, 
with  heavy  dischargea  of  grajie  and  canister,  which 
rattled  among  the  trees ;  and  all  w^as  silent  again. 
Tlie  horse-artillery  now  limbered  up  again,  and 
wheeled  round ;  and  here  I  joined  them,  having 
lost  the  Carabjniers  in  the  darkness.  By  thm  time, 
however,  the  moon  arose.  The  horse-artillery 
column,  with  Rifles  at  its  head,  moving  across  the 


pEirade^ground,  w*e  etitered  tlie  long  street  turning 
from  the  southward  heiiind  the  light  cavalry  Unea 
There  it  was  that  the  extent  and  particulars  of  tho 
confiagration  first  became  visible;  and,  passing  tho 
bumiug  bungalow  of  the  adjutant  of  tho  lltb 
native  infantry,  wo  proceeded  along  the  straight 
road  or  street,  flanked  on  both  sides  with  flaming 
and  crashing  houses  in  all  stages  of  combustiou 
and  ruin ;  the  Rifles  occasionally  firing  volleys  m 
we  proceeded,  It  was  by  this  time  past  ten  o'clock ; 
and  having  made  the  entire  circuit  of  the  lines,  we 
passed  np  to  the  east  of  thorn,  and,  joined  by  the 
Carabiniei's  and  Rifles,  bivouacked  for  the  night* 

Collating  various  accounts  of  this  evcningi^a 
events,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  military  move- 
ments of  the  Europeans  were  anything  but  prorapl 
Even  if  the  two  regiments  and  the  artillery  could 
not  have  reached  the  scene  of  tumult  before  dark 
^a  supposition  not  at  all  borne  out — stUl  it  seems 
strange  that  all  should  have  *  bivouacked  for  the 
night*  at  the  veiy  time  w*hen  three  nmtinous  native 
regiments  w^ere  on  tlie  way  to  Delhi.  Hasty 
critics,  as  is  usual  in  such  circumstances,  at  once 
condemned  the  military  commander  at  Mecrut; 
and  an  ex^goveiTJ or- general,  dweUing,  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  occurrences  in  India, 
spoke  in  a  contemptuous  tone  of  ^an  unknown 
man  named  Hewett*  as  one  whose  misconduct  had 
allowed  the  rebel  troops  to  escape  from  Mcerut  to 
Delhi.  It  was  hard  for  a  soldier  who  bad  served 
for  forty  years  in  India,  without  once  returning 
to  his  native  country,  to  find  contumely  thus 
burled  at  him;  it  is  one  of  the  bitter  tilings  to 
which  public  men  are  subjected,  not  only  from 
anonymous  writers,  but  from  other  public  men 
whose  names  carry  authority  w4th  thcnt,  A  near 
relation  of  the  major-general  afterwards  took 
up  his  defence,  ui-ging  that  it  might  have  been 
unwise  policy  to  send  the  only  European  troops 
in  pursuit  to  Dethi,  at  a  time  when  the  magazines 
and  storce;  at  Meerut  required  so  much  attention. 
Tho  defence  may  possibly  bo  insuflScient ;  but  the 
history  of  the  Crimean  war  had  shewn  how 
hastily  Lord  Raglan  had  been  accused  of  offences, 
tilings  committed  and  things  omitted,  for  wliich 
he  w^as  afterwards  known  not  to  have  beeu  respon* 
sible;  and  this  experience  ought  to  have  suggoated 
caution  to  assailants,  cs|ieeial]y  remembering  how 
long  a  time  must  often  elapse  between  an  accu* 
sation  and  a  refutation,  during  which  time  the 
wound  is  festering.  Declining  years  certainly  did 
not  prevent  the  officer  whose  name  is  now  under 
notice  from  taking  ft  part  in  the  operations,  such 
as  they  v^cre,  of  the  English  troops  at  Meerut; 
although  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  he  slept  on  the 
ground  among  the  guns,  like  his  men,  on  the  10th 
of  May,  and  for  fourteen  consecutive  nights  he  did 
the  game;  wdiilo  for  many  following  weeks  he 
never  dofied  his  regimentals^  except  for  change 
of  apparel,  night  or  day,  Wb ether  such  details 
aj'e  trivial  or  not,  depends  on  tlie  nature  of  the 
accusations.  It  is  only  the  hasty  judgments  of 
those  at  a  dlstanee  that  are  here  commented  on  ; 
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the  dissatisfaction  of  tho  Calcutta  authorities  will 
be  adverted  to  in  a  future  page. 

The  sympathies  of  tho  Europeans  at  Meerut 
were  drawn  in  a  forcible  way  towards  the  inmates 
of  a  convent  and  school  at  Sirdhana— an  estab- 
lishment remarkable  as  existing  in  that  part  of 
Lidia.  We  must  go  back  sixty  years  to  understand 
this.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  there 
was  a  Cashmerian  bayadere  or  dancing-girl,  who 
became  associated  with  a  German  adventurer, 
and  then,  by  a  course  of  unscrupulous  intrigue 
and  fearless  sanguinary  measures,  obtained  pos- 
aesrion  of  three  considerable  jaghires  or  princi- 
palities in  the  region  around  and  between  Meerut 
and  Delhi.  These  cities,  as  well  as  Agra  and 
others  in  the  Doab,  were  at  that  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  great  Mahratta  chief,  Dowlut  Rao 
Scindia.  After  a  scries  of  brilliant  victories, 
the  British  obtained  possession  of  the  Doab  in 
1803,  but  awarded  a  petty  sovereignty  to  the 
female  adventurer,  who  became  thenceforth  known 
as  the  Begum  Sumroo.  She  retained  her  qucen- 
dom  until  her  death  in  1836,  after  which  the  three 
jaghires  passed  into  tho  hands  of  the  British. 
This  remarkable  woman,  during  the  later  years  of 
her  life^  professed  tho  Roman  Catholic  faith ;  she 
had  a  spacious  and  handsome  palace  at  Sirdhana^ 
about  twelve  miles  from  Meerut ;  and  near  it  she 
hnilt  a  Catholic  church,  imitative  on  a  small  scale 
of  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  with  a  beautiful  altir  inlaid 
with  mosaics  and  precious  stones.  Out  of  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants  in  Sirdhana,  about  one- 
tenth  now  profess  themselves  Christians,  having 
imitated  the  begum  in  her  change  of  religion  ; 
and  there  is  a  Christian  convent  there,  containing 
a  number  of  priests,  nuns,  and  pupils.  When, 
therefore,  tho  outrages  occurred  at  Meerut,  appre- 
hensions naturally  arose  concerning  the  fate  of 
the  European  women  and  girls  at  this  convent 
About  five  days  after  the  Revolt  commenced, 
rumours  came  in  that  tho  inmates  of  the  con- 
vent at  Sirdhana  were  in  peril;  and  it  was 
only  by  great  exertions  that  the  postmaster  at 
Meerut  was  enabled  to  bring  some  of  them  away. 
A  letter  written  in  reference  to  this  proceeding 
said:  'The  poor  nuns  begged  of  him,  when  he 
was  coming  away,  to  try  and  send  them  some 
help ;  he  tried  all  he  could  to  get  a  guard  to  escort 
them  to  this  station,  but  did  not  succeed;  and 
yesterday  morning  (16tli  of  May),  having  given 
up  tho  idea  of  procuring  a  guard  from  the  military 
authorities,  he  went  round,  and  by  speaking  to 
some  gentlemen,  got  about  fifteen  persons  to  volun- 
teer their  services,  to  go  and  rescue  the  poor  nuns 
and  children  from  Sirdhana ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  they  succeeded  in  their  charitable  errand 
without  any  one  having  been  injured.' 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  during  the  burnings 
and  murderings  at  Meerut  on  the  evening  of  the 
10th,  most  of  the  mutineers  of  the  three  regiments 
started  off  to  Delhi.  They  took,  as  was  afterwards 
found,  the  high  road  from  Meerut,  and  passing  the 
Tillages  of  Begumabad,  Moradnuggur,  Furrack- 


nuggur,  and  Sbahderuh,  reached  Delhi  early  on 
Monday;  the  infantry  making  forced  marches, 
and  the  cavalry  riding  near  them  for  support. 
Proof  was  soon  afforded  that  the  native  troops 
in  that  city,  or  some  of  them,  had  been  waiting  for 
the  mutineers,  prepared  to  join  them  in  an  oi^gan- 
Ised  attack  on  the  Europeans.  What  aspect  that 
attack  put  on,  and  what  were  the  calamities  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  will  be  narrated  in  the  next 
two  chapters. 

Many  days  elapsed  before  Meerut  recovered  its 
tranquillity.  Such  men  of  the  3d,  11th,  and  20th 
regiments  as  remained  faithful— especially  tho 
11th,  of  whom  there  were  more  than  a  hundred — 
were  received  at  the  cantonment,  and  their  pre- 
vious insubordination  pardoned  on  account  of 
their  subsequent  fidelity;  but  still  there  were 
many  causes  for  anxiety.  In  the  major-general's 
first  report  on  the  disasters,  he  said :  *  Nearly  the 
whole  of  tho  cantonment  and  Zillah  police  have 
deserted.'  These  police  or  watchmen  arc  referred 
to  by  an  officer  familiar  with  the  district,  who 
says :  '  Round  about  Meerut  and  Delhi  there  are 
two  or  three  peculiar  castes  or  tribes,  something 
similar  to  our  gipsies,  only  holding  human  life  at 
less  value,  and  which  in  former  days  gave  constant 
trouble.  Of  late  years,  they  have  lived  in  more 
peace  and  quietnes?,  contenting  themselves  with 
picking  up  stray  cattle  sind  things  that  did  not 
belong  to  them.  They  have  now,  however,  on  the 
earliest  occasion  broken  out  again,  and  have  been 
guilty  of  all  kinds  of  depredations.  Skinner's  Horse 
was  originally  raised  to  keep  these  people  in  order, 
about  the  time  of  Lord  Lake;  such  men  have 
hitherto  been  necessary  at  Meerut,  Delhi,  and 
those  parts,  as  watchmen ;  every  one  was  obliged 
to  keep  one,  to  avoid  being  robbed  to  a  certainty.' 
The  Meerut  inhabitants  had  thus,  in  addition  to 
their  other  troubles,  the  knowledge  that  gangs  of 
desperadoes  would  be  likely  to  acquire  renewed 
audacity  through  tho  defection  of  the  native  police. 

It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  dik  communi- 
cations on  many  of  the  roads  were  cut  off,  and  the 
military  commandant  found  much  difficulty  in 
transmitting  intelligence  to  the  seat  of  government. 
Five  days  after  the  great  outbreak,  another  cause 
of  uneasiness  ensued.  Six  companies  of  native 
Sappers  and  Miners  arrived  at  Meerut  from 
Roorkee,  under  their  commander.  Major  Eraser. 
The  place  here  named  is  interesting  in  a  twofold 
point  of  view.  Being  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
elevated  sites  in  the  Doab  between  the  Jumna  and 
the  Ganges,  about  eighty  miles  north  of  Meerut,  it 
was  selected  as  the  head-quarters  for  operations  on 
the  great  Ganges  Canal,  the  noblest  British  work 
in  India ;  and  here  has  been  made  a  magnificent 
aqueduct  nine  hundred  feet  in  length,  with  arches 
of  fifty  feet  span.  This  aqueduct,  and  the  necessary 
workshops  and  model-rooms  of  the  engineers,  have 
converted  the  place  from  a  small  village  to  a 
considerable  station.  Roorkee  also  contains  an 
establishment  called  tho  *Thomason  College,'  for 
afibrding    instruction    in    civil    engineering    to 
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Baropeaoi  and  DatiTBi.  Whmi  the  native  SapperB 
and  Miners^  about  eight  hundred  strong,  arrived 
at  Meernt  from  thii  place,  on  the  ICth  of  May — 
either  excited  by  tlie  news  of  the  late  occar- 
renceSi  or  moved  by  some  other  impnlie — they 
aaddenlj  shot  tiieir  eommandiug  officer,  and 
made  off  for  Ibe  opeo  country,  A  force  of  the 
OarabinieTs  and  borBc^artillery  went  in  purmiit 
of  them,  and  thot  down  many;  but  a  greater 
nambcr  escaped,  probably  to  Delhi,  Such  of 
the  companies  aa  did  not  attempt  flight  vrere 
disarmed  and  carefiilly  watched. 

Too  soon^  alasl  did  the  Europeans  at  Mecmt 
know  that  atrocities  were  being  committed  at 
Delhi^  By  twos  and  threes  did  fugitives  come  in^ 
glrul  to  sacrifice  all  el«e  for  the  sake  of  very  life. 
Now  several  officers  of  the  38th  native  regiment; 
now  a  merchant  and  liig  family ;  now  offlc©T«  of 
tbe  74£b  and  their  famllie^i ;  now  civil  servants 
of  tlie  Company ;  now  officers  of  the  54  th — all 


toil-worn,  dirty,  t^ged,  hungered,  weighed  down 
by  the  miseries  of  their  forty  miles*  ^ight  from 
brutal  assailants :  women,  as  is  nsnal  with  Bnglisb- 
women,  bearing  their  share  of  these  miseries 
with  the  truest  heroism.  AO  was  donbt  as  to  Uie 
occurrences  in  other  quarters ;  diks  were  cut  ofT^ 
telegraphic  wires  were  severed ;  tbo  wishes  and 
orders  of  the  governor-general  at  one  place,  and 
the  commander*ii]'Chief  at  another,  ooiild  not  yet 
be  known.  On  the  night  of  the  outbreak^  two 
Europeans  bad  endeavoured  to  travel  by  dik  fbom 
Meernt  to  Delhi ;  they  encountered  the  rebels^ 
and  were  murdered ;  and  this  was  the  commeiice- 
racut  of  indications,  aPterwanls  abundant  enough, 
that  the  roads  were  no  longer  safe.  All  that  was 
certain  wa<^,  that  a  sadden  social  earthquake  hail 
overturned  the  homes  of  families  distant  nino 
hnndrcd  miles  fi'om  Calcutta,  bringing  death  to 
many,  mcmrning  and  lots  to  others,  distmst  nod 
aniuety  to  all 
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DELHI,    THE    CENTRE    OF    INDIAN    NATIONALITr- 


HE  course  of  Ihia  narrative  now 
requires  that  attetition^ — more 
particitlaT  than  will  bo  required 
in  relation  tt>  other  cities  in  India 
— should  bo  bestowed  on  the 
world-renowned  Delhi,  the  great 
focas  of  all  that  can  bo  called  truly 
national  in  tbat  vast  country*  Three 
regiments  fled  from  Meemt  to  Pellii, 
and  there  fonnd  other  regimen  ta 
to  join  them  in  scenes  of  revolt 
and  violence,  of  spoliation  and  mnrder ; 
bnt  it  is  necessary,  in  ordor  to  appreciate  what 
followed,  to  know  why  Delhi  is  regarded  in  a 
pecnliaT  light  by  the  natives ;  why  a  sncccssfnl 
resistance  to  Britiifih  mlo  wa.4,  and  mast  long 
continue  to  be,  more  serions  in  that  locatitj  tban 
in  any  other  part  of  the  Ea^t  Not  only  ongbt  the 
position  of  the  city,  considered  a^f  the  residence 
of  a  hundred  and  sixtj  thon&and  Mohammedans 
and  Hindoos,  to  be  rendered  familiar;  bnt  the 
reader  should  know  how  it  has  happened  that  the 
sovereign  of  tbat  city  bas,  for  eight  or  nine 
hundred  years,  been  regarded  in  a  pocuhar  sense 
as  the  autocrat  of  Eindostan,  the  one  man  before 
whom  millions  of  natives  have  been  wont  to 
bend  the  knee,  or  rather  to  lie  prostrate  in  abject 
submission. 

What  India  was  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Hussnltnans,  need  not  bo  told  hero  at  any 
length.  We  know,  in  truth,  very  httJo  on 
that  matter  It  was  from  the  days  of  the  6rst 
Mosleoi  conqueror  that  the  greatness  of  Belbi 
be^n.  Long  befoit)  the  Christian  ein,  Arab 
merchants  brought  rich  spicenea  from  Bindo  and 
Malabar,  and  sold  them  to  PhtEnician  merchants^ 
who  conveyed  them  on  laden  camels  by  way  of 
Petra  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Other 
portions  of  Indian  merchandise  were  carried  up 
the  Persian  Oulf  and  the  Euphrates  to  a 
point  whence  they  were  transported  westward 
to  Aleppo  or  Antioch — a  route  almost  iden^ 
tical  with  that  advocated  in  the  present  day 
for  a  Euphrates  railway  and  a  Euphrates  tele- 
graph. The  Greeks  derived  all  their  knowledge 
of  Indian  commodities  through  the  Phoenicians: 
while  their  informatioti  concerning  the  connti^ 


itself  was  obtained  from  the  Fersiana,  who  at  one 

time  held  away  as  far  as  the  Indus.  The  expedi- 
tion  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  India^  about 
320  D,ai  first  gave  the  Greeks  a  personal  know^ 
Icflg-e  of  this  wonderful  land  ;  and  many  successors 
of  the  great  Macedonian  added  to  the  then  existing 
amount  of  information  concerning  the  tribes^,  the 
productions,  the  customs  of  the  region  beyond  the 
Indus.  Consequent  on  those  discoveries^  the 
raerehanls  of  the  newly  founded  city  of  Alexandria 
gradually  obtained  a  command  of  the  trade  with 
India;  bringing  the  rich  produce  of  the  East  by 
ship  to  Berenice  on  the  Red  8ea^  and  then  trans^ 
[lorting  it  overland  to  Alexandria*  The  commo* 
ditiiK  thus  imported  were  chiefly  precious  stoncF, 
spices,  perfumes,  and  silks ;  and  during  some 
centuries  the  Itoman  Empire  was  drained  of  much 
specie  to  pay  for  these  imports.  Alexandrians 
were  the  principal  merchants  who  furnished  the 
nations  of  Europe  with  Indian  articles  till  the 
discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  Vasco  de  Gama  in  1408,  The  western 
nations  of  Asia,  however,  continue^l  to  be  suppHeil 
principally  by  the  merchants  of  Basra  or  Bussorah, 
a  very  Nourishing  commercial  city  near  the  point 
where  the  Euphrates  empties  Itself  into  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  tbcre  was  also  an  extensive 
caravan* trade  from  Norihem  India  through 
Northern  Persia  to  the  Caspian  and  the  Black 
Sea,  The  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
route  natomlly  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
maritime  nations  of  Europe  towards  India, 
followed  by  the  settlement  of  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  traders  on  the  coast^  and  ultimately  by  the 
wonderful  rise  of  British  power  in  those  regiona 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  East  India 
Company, 

But  although  trading  instincts  thus  laid  India 
open  to  the  commercial  dealings  of  mcrchaotSj 
and  to  the  cupidity  of  European  princes^  it  was 
not  until  modeni  erudition  had  been  applied  to 
the  subject  that  the  true  history  of  the  lantl  of 
the  Hindoos  became  at  ail  known.  Scholars 
fonnd,  when  they  had  mastered  the  Sanscrit  or 
sacred  language  of  that  peoplcj  that  a  wonderful 
mine  of  information  was  thrown  open  to  them. 
They  ascertained  that  the  nation,  whatev^**  '*  "lay 


have  been  cnEcd,  from  which  the  g^cnuine  Hindoos 
ai^  descendcJ,  must  at  some  poriod  hare  inhabited 
tbo  central  plains  of  Asia,  whence  tliey  migrated 
into  the  northern  parts  of  India;  that  for  at 
IcjUit  a  thousand  years  before  iho  Christian  era, 
great  and  powerful  empires  exbted  in  Hindostan, 
which  made  considerable  pro^'ess  in  kii  owl  edge, 
civilisation,  and  literatui^e;  that  Southern  India, 
or  the  Deccan^  was  conquered  and  peopled  by  the 
Ubifloos  at  a  much  later  date  than  the  rest ;  that 
Buddhism,  the  religion  of  the  earlier  inhabitants, 
was  overruled  and  driven  out  by  Brahminism  or 
llindooism  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era  ;  and 
that  for  five  centuries  longerj  the  Hindoos  were 
the  true  rulers  of  this  much-coveted  land. 

It  wasj  however,  as  has  l>een  ah  cad y  implied, 
only  M^th  the  arrival  t>f  tlic  Moliammedans  that 
the  course  of  Inrli^m  history  took  that  tui'n  which 
is  nijw  interestin(^  to  usr,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  city  of  Delhi. 

The  year  1000  was  marked  by  the  invasion  of 
India  by  Mahmoud  of  Ghizneej  a  Tatar  soYereig:ii 
who  held  sw^ay  among  the  chieftains  of  Afglianist.in. 
His  defeated  the  rajah  of  Lahore  at  Pcshawur  ; 
then  i>enet rated  bej  ond  the  Sutlej ;  and  I'ctunied 
hid  en  with  spoil  In  a  second  expedition  he  con- 
quered Moultan ;  in  a  third,  he  reconquered  the 
same  city  after  a  revolt,  A  fourtli  expedition  found 
Mahmoud  op|K)sed  by  a  confederacy  of  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Korthern  India,  who,  seeing  a  com* 
mou  danger,  resolved  to  unite  for  a  common  cause ; 
they  were  rapidly  gaining  an  advantage  over  him, 
when  the  sudden  fright  of  an  elephant  induced 
a  panic  in  the  Hindoo  army,  and  left  the  victory 
to  Malunoud,  who  returned  to  Ghisaiee  slili  more 
riddy  laden  with  booty  than  ever.  For  a  time, 
the  Hindoo  king  who  reigned  over  the  region  of 
which  Delhi  wfis  the  chief  city,  managed  to  ward 
iffF  the  hostility  of  the  great  invader ;  but  taking 
offence  at  a  departure  from  neutrality  during  one 
of  the  later  expeditions,  Mahmoud  captured  that 
city^  and  returned  to  Glii-^nee  with  forty  tliousaTjd 
prisoners.  For  thirty  yearn  did  these  raids  and 
spohations  continue.  The  most  celebrated  next  to 
lliat  which  resulted  in  tlie  sack  of  Delhi,  was  the 
expedition  intended  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Hindoo  temple  of  ^mnauth  in  Gujerat ;  a  temple 
whichi  if  native  annals  are  to  be  believed,  had 
fifty  tliousand  worshippers,  and  was  endowed  witii 
a  revenue  of  two  thousand  villages ;  which  bad 
two  thousand  Brahmins  officiating  as  priests^ 
five  hundred  daughters  of  noble  Hindoos  as 
dancing-girlSj  three  hundred  musicians  j  and  the 
sandal'Wuvd  gatea  of  which  were  the  theme  of 
magidloquenee  fram  the  pen  of  an  English 
governor-gentfral     eight     centuries    after  wai^s,* 

•  When  Gciitfrq)  N&tt  feturnitil  to  IiidEa  aridr  liN  vEctorlottt 
ennipa^pn  in  Af^^hnnUinn  in  Ui4^,  he  hriius^lit  away  wWi  bitii  th*? 
fatt-ji  of  Suninnuili^  which <,  a(^<?ttnlliiu  to  Ih*  tradiUfiiif  bjid 
f^iiinloeiJI  nt  OhiKiiefl  f»]nc«  Iho  4M,yw  of  Mahmo-ikL  Thin  ntirl 
other  trophJd  gov«  occnAfun,  to  an  addfiM.  froiij  Lord  ElJen- 
Lorongh  to  tilt  HftUire  iirincvt  nT  Jndlftt  coiieisivwl  In  i^omtwhat 
iMittilkitEtla  L»ngu&]jr%  i"  whicb  the  tv^CAiiiaxLi  of  the  jf*tL«a  vnM 
ehgirActetlic'd  m  *n  nt'bkirtmiimt  *iiveiiKiii»^  tin!  hviult  of  djflit 


Mahmoud  broke  all  the  idols,  and  carried  off 
countless  treasures  to  Ghiznee^ 

From  that  time  to  the  period  of  the  rise  of 
British  power,  the  Mohammedans  never  lost  their 
hold  upon  India,  however  much  it  maj  have  been 
Bhakeu  bj  occasional  success  on  the  part  of  the 
Hindoos  ;  nor  did  they  ever  cease  to  rc|rard  Delhi 
OS  the  chief  Indian  citj.  Although  Mahmoud 
mode  twilve  expeditions  across  the  Indus,  Uio 
object  was  mainly  booty,  rather  than  permanent 
settlement  His  Buccessoi"s,  however,  established 
a  regular  government  in  the  Punjauh,  and  in  the 
region  thenco  eastward  to  Delhi,  The  Ghisuice 
dynasty  was  put  an  end  to  in  the  year  1184,  when 
it  was  ovcixomc  by  the  Scljuks;  and  in  1193 
Delhi  was  formally  appuinte<l  capital  of  the 
Moslem  sovereigns  of  India.  After  a  succession  of 
rebellions  and  murders,  exhibiting  all  the  hideous 
features  of  Oriental  poUtics,  the  Seljuk  dynasty 
fell  to  pieces  in  the  year  128D.  Then  ara^e  a  thinl 
Mohammedan  dynasty,  that  of  the  Afghans  or 
Patans,  who  came  like  all  the  ittlicr  conquenn'S  of 
India  from  the  north-west,,  and  who  like  them 
coveted  Delhi  as  their  capital.  For  alx>ut  a  cen* 
tury  did  these  Patau  empci\>rs  reign,  continually 
stj-uggling  against  Hindoo  rajahs  ou  the  one  hand, 
and  Mussulman  adventurers  on  the  other 

It  was  in  the  year  1398  that  Tamerlane — 
familiar  to  all  seho^d-boys  in  England  by  the 
famous  name  of  Tim  our  the  Tatar — first  set  foot 
in  India,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Mogul 
dynasty.  Projiei'ly  speaking,  he  w^as  not  a  true 
Mogul,  but  belonged  to  the  rival  Tatar  nation  of 
Turcomans ;  nevertheless  the  line  of  emperors  to 
which  he  gave  origin  has  always  been  known 
as  the  Mogul  dynasty.  He  was  a  ruthle.ss  con- 
queror, whoj  having  ravaged  all  Central  Asia 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  turned 
his  attention  towards  Inditt*  He  ei*osscd  the 
Indus  at  Attock,  went  to  Moultan,  mid  extended 
his  march  to  Delhi,  wading  through  Hindoo  blood, 
which  he  shed  without  resistance  and  almost 
without  cause*  The  native  annahsts  record  how 
he  put  a  hundred  thousand  beings  to  death  in  the 
great  city  ^  how  ho  caused  himself  to  bo  pro- 
claim ed  Emperor  or  Great  Mogul  of  India  j  how 
he  departed  suddenly  to  end  his  days  ou  the 
other  side  of  the  Indus ;  and  how  Delhi  mourned 
for  many  a  year  over  its  mi  series.  No  pen  can 
describe  wliat  India  suifcrcd  during  the  next 
century  and  a  quarter,  with  a  Mogul  emi>eror  at 
Delhi,  constantly  fighting  with  the  Mohammedan 
chieftains  who  resisted  his  authority. 

The  long  but  often  broken  line  of  wretched 
despots  need  not  be  enumerated  here :  a  few  land- 
tnarks  of  great  namcs^Baher,  Akbar,  Jehanghire, 


IfalviLh,  and  <lt^cf nt^ were  cnJuUiorl  in  trwiannitr'wlth  oK  linntjur/ 
the  ifAtdS  to  SDiinn»tith*  The  &iic|ri>pi  ivui,  imiL-h  rtdipul&d  jd 
Knicr^juidi  but  lh*i*e  on  tlic  tp^Jt  tieHc\x»d  it  to  be  oaileulatfrd  to 
nmkf  on  tiiipr4£*Aion  on  iho  nailvea.  Tfiti  homo  f^oTernmf'nt,  hov" 
fivcT^  woukl  nqt  [temiit  tlie  ij^tes — even  If  the  ^rl^uitie  sjiudal-VrDod 
orliriTmlBi,  «hich  1«  BOt  fVeo  fmm  doubt^lo  be  ectit  to  the  iftill* 
exLittng  temple  of  Somnauth  ;  tbcy  con«lde]i»d  tufih  tm  act  vsiisM 
LdenUfj  the  Company  LiOurlouiljr  with  «ne  of  the  two  great  purlin 
of  rellgionisti  In  lodLkf  anil  d«eplf  offtond  the  other. 
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Shahjehan,  Aarungzebe,  Nadir  Shah — ^will  furnish 
all  that  is  needful  for  our  present  purpose. 

Baber— or,  in  more  majestic  form,  Zahireddin 
Mohammed  Baber — a  descendant  of  Tamerlane, 
was  the  first  really  great  Mohammedan  emperor 
of  Delhi,  the  first  Mogul  who  regarded  his  subjects 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a  prey  to  be  spoliated. 
Centering  his  power  at  Delhi,  he  extended  it 
eastward  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Ganges ;  and 
although,  in  his  short  reign  of  four  years,  from 
1526  to  1530,  constantly  engaged  in  military 
expeditions,  ho  nevertheless  found  time  to  culti- 
vate the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  attend  to  whatever 
appeared  calculated  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
his  empire.  In  blood-shedding,  ho  was  scarcely 
sorpassed  by  liis  predecessor  Tamerlane:  indeed 
this  was  a  propensity  among  all  the  Tatar  chief- 
tains of  those  times.  When  his  warlike  and  angry 
passions  were  not  excited,  13abcr  could,  however, 
come  forth  in  a  very  different  light,  as  a  kind  and 
forgiving  man,  one  fond  of  friends  and  friendship, 
and  not  without  a  tinge  of  poetry  in  his  tastes.  Ue 
was  a  man  of  business,  who  attended  personally 
to  the  affairs  of  government,  and  passed  fewer 
hours  in  sensual  idleness  than  is  customary  with 
oriental  princes.  With  the  Hindoos  he  had  little 
trouble ;  their  national  character  was  by  this  time 
much  broken ;  the  rapid  succession  of  reigning 
families  had  inured  them  to  change ;  and  they  had 
imbibed  a  feeling  of  horror  and  dismay  from 
the  atrocities  to  which  the  various  Moslem  con- 
querors had  subjected  them.  When  opposition  to 
his  progress  had  once  ceased  in  India,  he  became 
an  altered  man.  He  made  or  improved  roads ; 
established  serais  or  resting-places  for  travcllei*s  at 
suitable  distances;  caused  the  land  to  be  measured, 
in  order  to  fix  taxation  by  equitable  adjustment; 
planted  gardens,  and  introduced  many  trees  and 
plants  until  then  unknown  in  India  ;  established  a 
regular  post  fi-om  Agra,  through  Delhi,  Lahore, 
and  Peshawur,  to  Cabool;  and  wrought  many 
improvements  in  the  city  of  Delhi. 

Akbar,  unquestionably  the  wisest  and  greatest 
prince  who  ever  ruled  India — a  prince  who  was 
really  a  benefactor  to  his  people — was  the  grandson 
of  Baber.  Becoming  emperor  of  Delhi  in  1556,  he 
established  the  Mogul  dynasty  on  a  firmer  basis 
than  it  had  before  occupied.  The  native  Hindoos 
enjoyedy  under  him,  greater  prosperity  than  they 
had  ever  experienced  sinco  the  first  invasion  of 
the  Mohammedans.  He  was  distinguished  by  a 
spirit  of  toleration  and  a  love  of  justice ;  and  the 
memory  of  his  virtues  is  to  this  day  treasured  up 
by  the  Hindoos  as  well  as  the  Mussulmans  of 
India.  As  the  worshippers  of  Islam  had,  by  the 
time  of  Akbar,  fallen  out  much  among  themselves, 
in  various  parts  of  Asia,  the  Mogul  Moslems  of 
India  gradually  became  weaned  from  sympathy 
with  the  rest,  and  prepared  for  more  thorough  amal- 
gamation with  the  Hindoos  than  had  ever  before 
been  possible.  If  not  an  amalgamation  by  family 
ties,  it  was  at  least  an  incorporation  by  civil  and 
social  usages ;  and  thus  it  is  that  from  the  time  of 


Akbar  may  be  dated  the  remarkable  mixture  of 
Mohammedans  and  Hindoos  in  so  many  tovnis  of 
India.  Ambitious  chieftains  might  continue  to 
struggle  for  supremacy ;  but  the  populace  of  the 
two  religions  b^n  to  wish  rather  to  trade  together 
than  to  exterminate  each  other.  Akbar  had  tlie 
genius  to  see  the  full  force  of  this  tendency,  and 
the  honesty  to  encourage  it  He  never  crushed 
those  whom  he  conquered ;  but  invited  all  alike, 
Hindoos  as  well  as  Mohammedans,  to  settle  down 
as  peaceful  citizens,  assured  that  they  would  receive 
equal  justice  from  him  regardless  of  their  religious 
differences.  He  placed  natives  of  both  races  in 
offices  of  trust ;  he  abolished  the  capitation-tax  on 
infidels ;  he  forbade  the  degradation  of  war-prison- 
ers to  the  position  of  slaves ;  he  abrogated  such  of 
the  Hindoo  laws  as  were  most  repulsive  to  reason 
or  humanity,  without  being  vital  parts  of  their 
religion ;  he  discouraged  fanaticism  among  those 
of  his  own  faith ;  he  encoui*aged  trade  and  com- 
merce ;  he  reduced  taxation  ;  and  he  kept  a  strict 
watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  his  govern- 
ment. The  mildness  of  his  character,  his  strict 
impartiality  to  the  different  classes  of  his  subjects, 
the  magnanimity  which  he  shewed  to  his  enemies, 
and  his  great  pei'soiial  couriige  are  mentioned  with 
praise  even  by  the  Jesuits,  who  visited  India 
during  his  reign.  Well  did  this  eminent  man, 
during  his  long  reign  of  forty-nine  years,  deserve 
the  title  of  Akbar  the  Great ;  and  natural  was  it 
that  his  subjects  should  look  up  with  reverence  to 
Delhi,  the  centre  and  seat  of  his  empire.  His 
reign,  both  in  its  beginning  and  its  end,  was 
almost  exactly  contemporaneous  with  that  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  England. 

Jehanghire,  a  far  inferior  prince  to  Akbar, 
succeeded  him  in  1G05,  and  soon  became  involved 
in  troubles.  The  Uzbeks  obtained  possession  of 
his  dominions  in  Cabool ;  the  King  of  Persia  took 
Candahar  from  him;  the  Afghans  revolted  from 
his  rule ;  the  Hindoo  R<ijpoots  commenced  their 
struggles  for  independence;  and,  at  a  later 
date,  his  son  Shahjehan  rebelled  against  him. 
Nevertheless,  Jehanghire,  judged  by  an  oriental 
standard,  was  not  a  bad  ruler  of  Hindostan.  The 
country  enjoyed  considerable  prosperity  under 
him ;  literature  was  extensively  cultivated  ;  many 
new  cities  were  built ;  the  Hindoo  religion  experi- 
enced even  greater  toleration  than  in  the  reign 
of  Akbar;  and  ho  gave  a  courteous  reception 
to  Sir  Thomas  Hoe,  sent  on  an  embassy  from 
England  to  the  Great  Mogul.  He  was,  however,  a 
stningo  being.  In  a  fit  of  anger  against  certain 
rebels,  he  caused  several  hundreds  of  them  to  be 
impaled,  and  placed  in  a  row  leading  out  of  the 
Lahore  gate  at  Delhi ;  and  he  himsdf  rode  past 
them  on  an  elephant,  *  to  receive  the  obeisance  of 
his  fi*iends.*  His  native  ferocity  also  shone  out^  in 
his  causing  ono  of  his  principal  councillors  to  be 
sewed  up  in  the  hide  of  a  newly  flayed  ox,  and 
thrown  into  the  street ;  the  hide,  shrinking  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  compressed  him  to  death  ?  ^^*  ^h 
the  compression  came  too  soon  to  satisQr 
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feelingB  of  the  monarch,  he  cnused  the  next  yictinij 
when  similarly  incasedj  to  be  spTrnkled  with  water 
oooa&ionally,  to  prolong  the  torture.  Ooe  of  the 
most  remarkable  CLrcurastaoces  in  the  career  of 
Jt*haiighire  was  the  influence  gradaally  acquired 
over  him  by  his  Sultanesa  Nurmalial^  the  '  light 
of  tho  palace,'  whose  name  became  changed  to 
Nurjeban,  the  *  light  of  the  world ;  *  her  exqukite 
beauty,  wit,  and  accomplishments,  won  the  love  of 
Uie  monarch  ;  and  as  slie  waa  m  mind  and  heart 
far  Ills  superior,  her  power  over  him  was  often 
exerted  for  good  purpose. 

Shahjehan,  an  ungrateful  son  to  Jehangbire, 
was  destined  to  be,  in  turn,  the  victim  of  hk  own 
BOQ  Aurung^^ehe.  He  wag  an  emperor  from  1627 
to  1659,  and  then  a  miserable  uncrowned  captive 
lt*r  seven  years  longer.  Ho  attacked  all  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  whose  dominiouB  or  wealth  he 
coveted;  and  blinded  or  murdered  all  his  rela^ 
tiona  wlioHo  ambition  he  dreaded.  And  yet,  amid 
hm  atrocities,  he  was  a  man  of  much  ability. 
Delhi,  Agra,  and  other  cities,  benefited  by  bis  mie* 
Tho  internal  government  of  his  kingdom  wa;s  very 
complete.  The  great  rao«qtio  at  Delhi,  and  the 
Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  wliieh  rose  at  his  command, 
are,  to  this  day,  objects  of  admiration  to  the  natives 
of  India.  Though  it  may,  to  English  minds,  have 
been  a  waste  of  publie  money  to  spend  six  milMonB 
sterling  on  the  far-famed  peacock's  throne ;  yet,  as 
all  his  establishments  were  formed  on  a  scale  of 
great  magnificence,  and  as  numerous  other  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  Empire  vied  with  tho 
splendour  of  Delhi  and  Agra — there  is  evidence 
that  the  Mogul  and  his  dominions  must  have 
owned  va3t  wealth,  lie  possessed  both  taste  and 
financial  tact:  ^od  thus,  with  aU  his  atrocities, 
Shahjehan  lefb  behind  him  a  fuU  treasurj  and 
a  splendid  and  prosperous  empire^ 

Auningzebe,  the  hist  Mogul  who  maintained 
the  real  greatness  of  the  native  court  of  Delhi, 
became  emperor  in  165D,  by  an  act  of  violence 
against  bis  royal  parent.  He  captured  the  cities 
of  Hyderabad,  Bejapore,  and  Goleonda,  and  ex* 
tended  his  dominiouB  nearly  to  the  limits  of  the 
Camatia  There  were,  however,  the  germs  of 
mischief  perceptible  in  hia  reign  i  the  warlike 
Hindoo  tribe  of  Mabraltas  rose  into  note  i  and 
though  they  were  frequently  defeated  in  the  plains 
by  tho  troops  of  Aurungzebej  be  was  unable  to 
subduo  the  country  inhabited  by  these  moun- 
taineers. Bevajee,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta 
empire,  gradually  conquered  the  greater  part  of  tho 
Decean ;  he  died  in  1682,  and  his  son,  Bambajee, 
was  put  to  a  cruel  death  by  Aurungzebe  in  16S9  ; 
but  the  Mogul  emperors  of  the  north  could  never 
afterwards  wholly  subdue  tho  Mahratta  rajah  of 
Uio  south*  Aurungz^be  was  illiberal  towards  hi^ 
Hindoo  fiubjectai  and  this  circumstance  threw 
them  into  closer  sympathy  than  would  other- 
wbe  have  been  produced  with  the  rude  Mahratta 
mountaineers*  He  was  not  without  abUity;  but 
he  bad  neither  the  wisdom  nor  the  justice  to 
maintain  his  wide-fipreading  empira  in  a  state  of 


greatness;  and  when  he  died  in  1707,  ho  left 
the  Mogul  power  at  Delhi  much  weaker  than  ho 
found  it  at  the  period  of  hia  eeiisuro  of  tho 
crown. 

Nadir  Shah,  although  never  emperor  of  Delhi, 
must  be  named  here  as  ono  who  oontributed  to 
the  crumbling  of  the  Mogul  dynasty.  This  man, 
one  of  the  grand  barbarians  whom  Central  Asia 
has  so  often  sent  forth,  was  the  Eon  of  a  sheep-skrn 
cap^maker.  lie  became  a  soldier  of  fortune ;  then 
the  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers ;  then  governor  of 
Khorassan  ;  then  Shah  of  Persia ;  then  a  formid- 
able opponent  of  the  Turks  and  the  Afghans; 
and  then  a  scourge  to  India.  While  deva^tatmg 
AfxhaniBtan  in  1736^  he  required  of  the  Emperor  of 
Delhi  that  none  of  the  Afghans  should  find  shelter 
in  his  (the  Mogul's)  dominions ;  but  as  no  attention 
was  paid  to  his  demands,  he  marched  into  Uin- 
dostan  in  the  following  year,  and  entered  Delhi 
with  an  enormous  army  on  tho  8th  of  March.  He 
seized  the  whole  of  the  vast  treasures  which  had 
been  amajased  in  the  course  of  nearly  two  centnri^ 
by  the  Mogul  monarchs.  The  citizens  not  being 
so  submissive  as  he  wished,  be  ordered  a  general 
maasicre.  His  commands  were  only  too  well 
obeyed ;  for,  irom  sunrise  till  noon,  the  inhabitants 
were  slaughtered  by  his  soldiers  without  distinction 
of  sex  or  age.  At  the  earnest  intercession  of  the 
emperor,  Nadir  ordered  tho  butchery  to  be  stopped. 
Where  the  estimates  of  human  beings  murdered 
varies  from  8000  to  150,000,  it  is  clear  that  no 
trustworthy  data  are  obtainable ;  but  it  is  unques^ 
tionablc  that  Delhi  suffered  immensely,  both  in  its 
population  and  its  wealth.  The  mthlcss  despoilcr 
not  only  refrained  from  claiming  the  crown  of 
Hindostan,  but  he  did  not  make  any  conquests 
whatever :  he  came  simply  as  a  Bhah  of  Persia  on 
an  errand  of  vengeance ;  he  remained  two  mouths 
at  Delhi  J  and  then  departed  westward,  eariying 
with  him  treasures  that  have  been  Taritmsly 
estimfttod  at  from  thirty  to  seventy  millions 
sterling. 

The  Delhi  monarclis  no  longer  need  or  deserve 
our  attention ;  they  bad  fallen  from  their  high 
estate,  and  wore  forced  to  struggle  constantly  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  authority.  A  number 
of  obscure  names  meet  our  view  after  the  time  of 
Aurungzebc — Shah  Alum,  Mocz-Eddin,'Furrueksir, 
Mohammed  8hnh,  Ahmetl  Shah,  Alumghir,  and 
Shah  Alum  IL :  each  more  powerless  than 
the  preceding.  Now  they  wore  attacked  by  the 
warlike  Mahrattaa ;  now  bj  the  Rajpoots,  a  mili- 
tary Hindoo  tribe  which  had  never  been  wholly 
subdued  by  the  Moslems ;  now  hy  the  Sikhs, 
a  kind  of  Hindoo  dissenters,  bravo  and  independ- 
ent in  their  bearing;  now  by  the  Rohillas,  an 
Afghan  race,  who  eftected  a  BCttloment  in  the  very 
neighl>ourhood  of  Delhi;  now  by  many  of  the 
Mohammedan  nawaba  or  viceroys,  who,  like  other 
Asiatic  Yioero^  in  parallel  circumstances,  were 
willing  to  rise  on  the  fall  of  their  masters ;  now  by 
th#  competmg  sons  and  nephews  who  surrounded 
every  emperor;  and  now — ^more  striking  in  ita 
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ooDseqiieiiceB  thaa  $31  the  rest— bj  the  erer- 
encroidiing  Britiih. 

NeTtrtbelen^  unid  aU  thii  decadence  of  Mogul 
power,  tiie  nfttivee  of  HindoitftQ  never  ceased  to 
look  np  to  the  emperor  ai  the  eentre  of  power,  to 
Delhi  as  the  centre  of  nationality.  Their  traditions 
told  them  of  Mahmoad,  of  Tamerlane,  of  Baber,  of 
the  greal  Akbar,  of  Jehanghire,  of  Bhahjehan,  of 
Anrongnbo;  and  although  ruthless  barbarities 
were  oomiMted  with  the  names  of  many  of  these 
rolen^  there  was  stUl  a  grandeur  that  impressed 
the  imagiiigtion.  The  Hindoos,  it  is  true,  had  their 
■acred  ■ssofilatfnns  connected  with  Benares  rather 
than  with  Delhi  i  but  their  distinct  nationality 
had  been  almost  stamped  out  of  them  during  eight 
oenturiee  of  Mohanunedan  supremacy ;  and  they, 
like  thA  rest|  held  in  reverence  the  city  where  the 
peacodc*s  throne  had  glittered  on  the  world. 

By  what  strange  st^  the  descendants  of  the 
Great  Mogul  beoune  pensioners  of  the  East  India 
Gompaayi  will  be  explained  presently ;  but  it  will 
be  woU  first  to  describe  Delhi  itself. 

Tide  fiff-ikmed  city  is  situated  on  the  river 
Jnmna^  about  five  hundred  miles  by  road  above 
Allahabad,  where  the  Jusma  flows  into  the 
Gangss^  and  nine  hundred  by  road  from  Cal- 
cutta. In  the  opposite  direction,  DeUii  is  nearly 
lirar  hindred  mUes  fh>m  Lahore,  and  six  or 
seven  hundred  from  Peshawur— so  great  are 
the  disJaniMW  between  the  chief  towns  in  India  .- 
distaaess  that  terribly  hamper  the  operations 
of  a  British  army  during  any  sudden  emer- 
gencj«  Btriking  as  Delhi  may  be,  it  presents  but 
a  faint  approach  in  splendour  to  the  city  of  past 
days,  the  home  of  the  grand  old  Moguls.  Of  the 
orighial  Delhi,  the  natives  give  the  most  extrava- 
gant aeoount;  they  even  run  back  to  a  period 
three  ttaoosand  years  before  the  Christian  era  for 
its  fimdation.  All  that  is  certain,  however,  is, 
that  Indarpot  or  Indraprostha,  the  name  of  the 
oki  dty,  was  tlie  capital  of  a  Hindoo  kingdom 
under  a  njah,  long  before  its  conquest  by  the 
Mohammadans.  When  or  how  the  original  city 
went  to  ruin,  is  not  exactly  known ;  but  modem 
Delhi  eives  its  chief  adormnents  to  Shahjehan.  A 
traveikr  from  the  south  or  Agra  direction  is  struck 
with  the  evidences  of  ruined  Inderput  before  he 
sees  anything  of  modem  Delhi.  'Everywhere 
throm^iOQt  Sm  plain  rise  shapeless  half-mined 
obelisks^  the  relics  of  massive  Patau  architecture, 
their  Immns  buried  under  heaps  of  ruins  bearing  a 
dismal  gniwfli  of  thoray  ahrobs.  Everywhere  we 
tread  esi  overthrown  walUu  Brick  mosaics  mark 
the  ground-plan  of  the  humbler  dwellings  of  the 
poorer  etosBSS,  Among  the  relics  of  a  remote  age, 
are  occMJonally  to  be  seen  monuments  of  light  and 
el^;anl  style  of  architecture,  embellished  with 
brilliant  colonn^  gilt  domes^  and  minarets  incased 
in  enamelled  tilea.*  Some  travellers  have  asserted 
that  thejlwTe  traced  thaw  ruins  thirty  miles  along 
the  Jnmna;  but  these  cannot  all  have  been  the 
ruina  cf  one  eft^.  Approaoldng  the  present  Delhi, 
it  ia  flBM  thai  the  infaia  are  spread  over  a  plain. 


in  ihe  midst  of  which  the  dty  is  situated ;  and 
they  give  place,  after  a  time,  to  the  tastefhl  villas 
of  the  Europeans  who  exercise  civil  or  military 
control  within  Delhi  Most  of  these  villas  are  on 
the  site  of  the  once  famous  garden  of  Bhalimar. 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  dty^  close  under  a 
ridge  of  sandstone  rocks  called  the  Mijnoon  Pahar, 
are  the  cantonments— an  alternation  of  bungalows, 
huts,  and  groups  of  trees. 

So  much  for  the  environs.  Although  not 
entitled  to  take  rank  among  the  great  cities  of 
the  earth,  Delhi  is  nevertheless  a  considerable 
place,  for  it  is  seven  miles  in  circumference.  The 
Jumna  bounds  it  on  the  east,  while  a  lofty  crenel- 
lated wall,  of  horseshoe  shape,  completes  the 
boundary  on  the  other  sides.  This  wall  has  been 
an  object  of  much  attention  at  different  times.  As 
bnilt  by  Shahjehan,  it  possessed  little  strength. 
When  the  British  obtained  ascendency  over  the 
city  in  1803,  the  wall  was  found  to  be  in  a  rainous 
state,  without  other  flanking  defences  than  small 
circular  bastions  placed  at  intervals;  the  ditch 
was  imperfect;  there  was  scarcely  any  vestige  of 
a  glacis  or  exterior  slope ;  and  the  crambling  ruins 
of  dilapidated  buildings  had  been  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate all  round  the  wall.  Captains  Hutchinson 
and  Smith,  of  the  Bengal  engineers,  were  there- 
upon deputed  to  restore  and  strengdien  the  forti- 
fications. It  was  determined  to  establish  a  series 
of  bastions,  with  ihces  and  flanks  to  defend  the 
curtain  or  plain  wall,  and  to  mount  them  with 
heavy  artillery.  The  walls  were  repaired;  and  to 
shield  them  fh)m  escalade,  they  were  protected, 
especially  on  the  river-front,  with  beams  of  timber, 
tho  sharpened  ends  of  which  were  pointed  at  an 
acute  angle  downward  into  tho  ditch.  The  ditch 
was  cleared  out  and  deepened;  iho  glacis  was 
made  to  cover,  in  some  degree,  the  scarp  of  the 
wall;  the  ground  outside  was  cleared  to  some 
distance  of  ruins  and  houses;  and  the  ravines 
were  filled  up  to  check  the  approach  of  marauding 
horsemen.  To  prepare  for  a  rising  within  tho 
city  as  well  as  an  attack  from  without,  detached 
martello  towers  were  constmcted,  entirely  separate 
from  the  walls,  and  accessible  ttom  them  only  by 
drawbridges;  each  tower  had  a  gun  mounted  on 
a  pivot^  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  tumult  in  the 
city,  the  towers  might  be  occupied  by  artillerymen, 
the  drawbridges  drawn  up,  and  the  guns  swiveled 
round  to  pour  a  fire  upon  the  insurgents.  The 
gateways  of  the  dty  were  strengthened ;  outworks 
were  provided  in  front  of  some  of  them,  while 
others  were  provided  with  guard-houses  xadplaccs- 
d^armes.  At  a  much  later  date— in  1838— Lord 
Auckland  caused  the  walls  and  towers  to  bo 
strengthened,  and  one  of  the  new  defences,  called 
the  Wellesley  Bastion,  to  be  reconstracted. 

In  what  relation  these  defenoes  stood  to  a  British 
besieging  force  in  1857,  will  remain  to  be  told  in  a 
future  chapter:  we  prooeed  here  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  city. 

Delhi  has  seven  gates  on  the  land-side-  ^. 

respectively,    the    Lahore,    AJmeer^ 
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Cabooly  Mohnr  or  Moree,  Cashmere,  and  Agra 
Gates ;  while  along  the  river-iront  are  four  others, 
the  Bajghat,  Negnmhod,  LaU,  and  Kaila  Gates. 
Some  little  divei'sity  is  shewn  by  travellers  in 
giving  these  names;  and  some  make  the  number 
of  gates  twelve  instead  of  eleven.  The  Cashmere 
Gate  is  provided  with  casemated  or  shot-proof 
chambers,  for  the  accommodation  of  a  citj-guard. 
A  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Jumna  connects  Delhi 
with  the  road  leading  north-eastward  to  Mecrut, 
and  the  chief  magazine  is,  or  was,  between  the 
centre  of  the  city  and  this  bridge.  Eight  of  the 
defences  on  the  walls  are  called  the  Shah  Bastion, 
Bom  Bastion,  Gurstin  Bastion,  College  Bastion, 
Ochterlony  Bastion,  Lake  Bastion,  Welleslcy 
Bastion,  and  Nawab  Bastion — names  obviously 
derived,  in  most  instances,  from  military  officers 
engaged  in  the  Company's  service.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, the  wall  does  not  quite  surround  the  city ;  for 
on  one  side  it  abuts  on  a  small  branch  of  the  river, 
where  there  is  a  short  bridge  across  to  the  old  fort 
of  Selimgnrh,  built  in  a  very  heavy  style  by  one 
of  the  early  emperors.  Entirely  outside  the  wall, 
north  of  the  city,  is  a  custom-house,  which  aifords 
a  curious  commentary  on  the  relations  existing 
between  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the 
Company.  It  was  fii*st  built  by  a  medical  officer, 
then  sold  to  the  Company  for  a  treasury,  and 
then  adapted  as  a  custom-house.  The  engineers 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  this  building,  as  an  obstruction 
to  their  plan  of  defences,  in  the  same  way  as  they 
had  swept  away  numerous  outhouses,  bazaars,  and 
ruins;  bat  the  civilians  prevented  this;  and  so 
the  cnstom-hoose  remained  till  1857,  when  the 
bnilding  and  its  garden  became  a  ready  ]^rcy  to 
the  rebels. 

The  dty,  considered  without  relation  to  its 
defences,  presents  many  of  those  features  so  fami- 
liar in  oriental  towns.  As  seen  by  the  approaching 
travellor,  few  of  the  dwelling-houses  peep  alx)ve 
the  nmpirts ;  but  the  Jumma  Miusjid  or  principal 
mosque,  the  tnrreted  and  battlemented  palace,  the 
minue^  and  other  public  buildings,  combine  to 
form  ft  majestic  picture ;  while  the  graceful  acacias 
and  lofty  date-trees  bending  over  the  ramparts, 
and  the  gronping  of  tombs  with  sombre  foliage  on 
the  ^ads,  add  new  features  to  the  scene.  Arrived 
within  the  city,  it  is  seen  that  the  streets  are 
mostly  narrow.  The  chief  exception  is  that  of  a 
handsome  street  running  south  from  the  palace 
to  the  Agra  Gate :  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long 
by  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide.  This  street  has, 
therefore^  length  and  breadth  enough  to  affi)rd 
space  for  much  splendour ;  but  the  Delhians  have 
not  ftdlj  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity, 
for  they  have  built  blocks  of  small  houses  in  the 
midst  of  this  street,  analogous  in  some  degree  to 
the  'Middle  Rows'  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
London.  Another  large  street,  similarly  shorn  of 
its  due  dignity,  runs  from  the  palace  westward  to 
the  Lahore  Gate.  Both  streets  are,  however, 
enlivened  by  raised  water-courses  flowing  in  chan- 
nels of  red  stone— part  of  a  great  work  begun  and 


finished  by  the  Company,  for  supplying  Delhi 
with  water. 

The  glories  of  Delhi  are  the  great  mosque  and 
the  still  greater  palace.  The  Jumma  Musjid, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  one  of  those 
buildings  to  which  Mohammedans  point  with 
pride  :  famous  not  only  in  llindostan,  but  all 
over  Southern  and  Central  Asia.  It  presents 
to  the  eye  an  open  court  on  an  elevated  plat- 
form, nearly  five  hundred  feet  square  ;  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  marble  fountain  for  the 
ablutions  necessary  in  the  ceremonials  of  Islam- 
ism.  On  three  sides  of  this  court  are  open  arcades 
and  octagonal  pavilions  ;  while  on  the  fourth  side 
is  the  mosque,  a  structure  of  great  splendour 
approached  by  a  magnificent  flight  of  marble 
steps.  White  marble  cornices  inlaid  in  black 
marble  with  inscriptions  from  the  Koran ;  walls, 
ceilings,  and  pavements  of  the  same  delicate 
materials;  beautiful  domes  and  lofty  minarets — 
all  combine  to  render  the  Jumma  Musjid  a  truly 
gorgeous  structure.  The  Emperor  Shahjchan  built 
it  more  than  two  centuries  ago ;  and  the  British 
government  gave  orders  in  1851  that  it  should  be 
kept  in  repair. 

But,  splendid  as  is  the  Jumma  Musjid,  the 
imperial  palace  is  still  more  striking — partly  for 
what  it  is,  hut  principally  for  what  it  has  been. 
The  palace  stands  between  the  two  principal  streets 
and  the  bridge.  Some  travellers  have  compared 
it  with  Windsor  Castle,  some  with  the  Kremlin  at 
Moscow,  in  size  and  majesty ;  while  others  insist 
that  it  has  no  compeer.  Bishop  Hcber  was  quite 
enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  In  the  first  pLace,  the 
palatial  buildings  are  surrounded  by  a  wall  to 
which  there  is  certainly  no  parallel  either  at 
Windsor  or  at  Moscow ;  it  is  of  red  gi'anite,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  circuit,  nearly  forty  feet 
high,  flanked  with  turrets  and  domes,  and  entered 
by  two  noble  gates  with  barbicans.  This  Avail  is 
a  grand  work  in  itself,  irrespective  of  the  structures 
it  encloses.  Strictly  speaking,  the  wall  is  only  on 
three  sides,  the  fourth  abutting  on  a  small  branch 
of  the  Jumna,  where  occurs  the  short  bridge  cross- 
ing to  the  old  fort  of  Selimgurh.  The  palace  itself 
is  entered  by  a  series  of  beautiful  gateways,  all  of 
red  granite,  and  all  sculptured  with  flowers  aud 
inscriptions  from  the  Koran.  Tlie  vaulted  aisles 
and  the  open  octagonal  courts  are  spoken  of  by 
Heber  with  great  admiration.  The  Dewani  Khas, 
or  private  council-chaTnber,  although  allowed  to 
become  filthy  by  the  visits  of  crows  and  kites,  is 
an  exquisite  structure ;  it  is  a  pavilion  of  white 
marble,  supporting  four  cupolas  of  the  same 
delicate  material,  with  pillars  and  arches  elabor- 
ately inlaid  with  gilt  arabesques,  flowers,  and 
inscriptions.  The  garden  around  it  has  numerous 
white  marble  fountains  of  elegant  form,  and  a 
small  octagonal  pavilion  with  bath-rooms,  but  all 
dirty  and  neglected.  The  Moti  Musjid  or  private 
mosque  for  the  court,  and  the  Dewani-aum 
or  pubhc  hall  of  audience,  are,  like  the  rest  of 
the  palace,  ornate  in  marble  and  in 
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sculp  tixro  and  in  mscriptJoiiB^  in  gildlog  and  in 
inlajing;  andj  also  like  the  rest,  disfigured  with 
filth^ — a  comliiuatiaQ  trulj  oriental.  In  the  hall  of 
audtonce  is,  or  %vas  befaro  the  Revolt^  the  dais  on 
which  once  stood  tlio  world-renowned  peacock*s 
throne,  formed  entirely  of  gold  and  jewek ;  and,  it 
was  in  this  same  chambor  that  the  victorious  Nadir 
Bhab^  by  exchanging  turbans  with  the  defeated 
Mogul  Mohammed  Bhah,  obtained  poaaeesion  of 
a  treasure  almost  as  renowned  as  the  paaooek^s 
tlirono  itself — the  Jtoh4-noorj  the  *  mountain  of 
light,*  the  glorious  diamond  which,  after  varions 
Ticissitudes,  now  o^3cupies  a  place  in  the  regalia 
of  Qu^n  Vietoria. 

Paadng  from  a  scene  of  decayed  Bplendour  to 
one  of  living  interest^  we  find  Delhi  to  be  inba^ 
hi  ted  by  almoBt  an  exactly  equal  number  of 
Hindoos  and  Mohammedans,  eighty  thousand  of 
each ;  but  it  is  essentially  a  Mohammedan  cttj, 
the  centre  of  their  prestige  and  influence  in  India ; 
and  all  the  dwellings  and  public  buildings  of  the 
Hindoos  are  iodieative  of  a  race  locally  less  power* 
fid.  Besides  the  imperial  palace  just  described, 
there  is,  about  nine  miles  from  Delhi,  near  an 
extraordinary  pillar  called  the  Kootub  Minar^  the 
eountiy  residence  of  the  emperor,  or,  as  it  haa  been 
tnore  customary  in  recent  years  to  call  hinij  the 
King.  It  is  a  largo  but  paltry  building,  in  an 
inferior  style  of  Itahan  architecture,  with  a  public 
road  running  through  the  very  court-yard.  Within 
the  city  a  palace  was  built  for  tlio  British  resident 
a  few  years  ago  ;  and  around  this  building  a 
number  of  elegant  houses  have  since  been  erected, 
by  the  natives  as  well  as  by  the  Europeans,  Since 
the  once  great  Mogul  has  been  a  king  without  a 
kingdom,  a  pensioned  puppet  of  the  Company,  a 
potentate  having  nothing  to  employ  his  thoughts 
and  his  pension  but  political  intrigue  and  scDsual 
"iudttlgcnoc— tlie  representative  of  England  has 
been  a  sort  of  euToy  or  resident^  ostensibly  render- 
ing honour  to  the  Mogul,  but  really  watching  that 
he  does  no  mischief,  really  insuriog  that  be  shall 
bo  a  king  only  m  name.  But  more  on  this  point 
prescuUy,  The  British  civil  staff  in  the  city 
comprises — or  did  comprise  before  the  Revolt — a 
resident  or  commissioner,  a  revenue  colJeotor,  a 
magistratej  and  other  officials.  There  have  usually 
been  three  regiments  barracked  or  stationed  in  the 
cantonment ;  but  the  military  importance  of  the 
place  has  been  rather  due  to  the  fact  that  Delhi 
has  lieen  made  a  depot  for  a  large  park  of  artil- 
lery— ^ valuable  enough  when  in  the  hands  of  the 
British,  but  a  source  of  dismay  and  disaster  when 
BciEcd  by  mutineers. 

Although  this  narrative  has  little  to  do  with  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  Delhi  as  a  place  ofi^esidenee; 
yet,  knowing  somethiog  of  what  Englishmen  and 
English  women  have  had  to  bear  when  cooped  up 
within  a  town  or  fort  menace*!  by  ruthless  natives^ 
every  compatriot  at  home  would  like  further  to 
know  in  what  way  those  trials  are  likely  to  have 
been  aijgravatcd  by  the  incidents  of  climate,  A 
lady-traveller  furnishes  a  vivid  picture  of  Delhi  in 


a  hoi-wind f  such  as  frequently  visits  towns  in  India 
during  certain  seasons  of  the  year-  *  Every  article 
of  furniture  is  burning  to  the  touch ;  the  hardest 
wood,  if  not  well  covered  with  blankets,  will  spht 
with  a  report  Hko  that  of  a  pistol ;  and  huen  taken 
from  the  drawers  appears  as  if  just  removed  from 
a  kitchen-fire.  The  nights  are  terrible,  every 
apartment  being  heated  to  excess.  Gentlemen 
usually  have  their  beds  placed  iu  the  verandahs, 
or  on  the  chubootiar  or  terrace  on  the  top  of  the 
bouse :  as  they  incur  little  risk  in  sleeping  in  the 
open  air,  at  a  season  in  which  no  dew  falls,  and 
when  there  is  scarcely  any  variation  in  the  thermo- 
meter Tornadoes  are  fi*equent  during  these  hot 
winds ;  while  they  last^  the  ekies^  though  cloud- 
less, are  darkened  with  dust,  the  sun  is  obscured, 
and  a  Loudon  fog  cannot  more  cfiectually  exclude 
the  prospect.  The  birds  are  dreadful  sufferers  at 
this  season  ;  their  wings  droop,  anil  their  bills  are 
open  as  if  gasping  for  breath ;  all  animals  are 
more  or  less  atfectcd/  Then,  when  this  frightful 
heat  is  about  to  depart^  eniues  a  storm,  more 
terrible  to  look  at,  though  earner  to  bear,  *  The 
approaching  strife  is  made  known  bj  a  doud,  or 
rather  a  wall  of  dust,  which  appears  at  the 
extremity  of  the  hori^nj  becoming  more  lofty  as 
it  advances.  The  air  is  sultry  and  still ;  for  the 
wind,  which  is  tearing  up  the  sand  as  it  rushes 
along,  is  not  felt  in  front  of  the  bdlowy  masses, 
whose  mighty  ramparts  gather  strength  as  they 
spread.  At  length  the  plain  is  surrounded,  and 
the  sky  becomes  as  murky  as  midnight  Then 
the  thunder  breaks  forth,  but  its  most  awful  peals 
are  scarcely  heard  in  the  deep  roar  of  the  tempest; 
burst  succeeds  to  burst,  each  more  wild  and  furious 
than  the  former;  the  forked  lightnings  fiash  in 
vaiuj  for  the  dust,  which  is  as  thick  as  snow, 
flings  an  impenetrable  veil  around  tlicm.  The 
wind  having  spent  itself  iu  a  final  eflfortj  suddenly 
subsides^  and  the  dust  is  as  speedily  di^ereed  by 
torrents  of  rain,  which  in  a  very  short  time  flood 
the  whole  country.*  This  is  the  last  agony  of  tho 
storm;  after  which  the  temperature  lowcis  and 
nature  becomes  more  tranquil 

Such  is  Delhi — such  the  city  which,  amid  aU  its 
changes  of  fortune,  has  for  so  mauy  centuries  been 
an  object  of  reverential  affection  to  tlio  natives 
of  Hlndostan.  When  tho  disorganised  r^ments 
from  Meemt  eutered  the  imperial  gates,  they 
found  an  agefl  mogul  or  Idng,  with  sons  and 
grandsons,  courtiers  and  retainers,  willing  to  mako 
him  a  stepping-stone  to  their  own  advancement. 
Who  this  king  was,  and  how  he  had  come  into 
that  position,  may  soon  be  told. 

Precisely  a  century  ago,  when  CUve  was  prepar- 
ing to  revenge  tho  atrocities  connected  with  tho 
Black  Hole  at  Calcutta^  the  Delhi  empire  was 
rapidly  losing  all  its  power;  the  northern  and 
nortli western  provinces  were  seized  upon  by  the 
Afghans  and  the  Siklis;  the  Rajpoots  extended 
their  dominions  as  far  m  Ajmeer ;  and  the 
Emperor  Alumghir  vrm  too  w^eak  to  protect  his 
capital  from  the  monstrous   barbarities    of   the 
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Afghan  insorgents.  The  next  emperor,  Shah 
Alum  11^  unable  either  to  repel  invaders  or  to 
control  his  rebellious  nawabs,  virtaally  yielded 
to  the  rapidly  rising  power  of  the  East  India 
Company.  He  signed  a  treaty  with  Clive  in 
1765,  involving  mutual  obtigations;  he  was  to 
yield  to  the  British  certain  provinces,  and  to 
award  to  a  resident  appointed  from  Calcutta  con- 
Mderable  power  at  the  court  of  Delhi;  while  the 
British  were  to  protect  him  from  his  numerous 
assailants,  and  to  secure  him  a  pension  of  £260,000 
per  annum,  which,  with  other  sources  of  wealth, 
brought  the  degenerate  descendant  of  the  Moguls 
nearly  half  a  milUon  annually.  Troubled  by  the 
Mahrattas  on  one  side,  by  the  Rohillas  on  a 
second,  and  by  the  Nawab  of  Oude  on  a  third, 
the  paralysed  emperor  became  so  bewildered  that 
he  knew  not  which  way  to  turn.  About  1788  a 
RohiUa  chieftain  suddenly  entered  Delhi,  and  put 
out  the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  emperor  with  a 
poniard;  then  the  Mahrattas  defeated  this  chief- 
tain, seized  the  capital,  and  reduced  Shah  Alum 
himself  to  a  mere  puppet.  During  this  anarchy 
the  British  in  India  were  so  fhlly  occupied  in 
other  quarters,  that  they  could  not  make  a  resolute 
demonstration  in  the  centre  of  the  once  great 
Mogul  empire;  but  in  the  year  1803  all  was 
prepared  by  Lord  Lake  for  a  resolute  attempt 
to  break  down  the  Mahratta  and  Rohilla  power 
in  the  north,  and  to  insure  that  the  emperor 
should  have  no  other  master  than  the  Company — 
a  kindness,  the  motives  for  which  will  not  bear 
very  close  scrutiny.  The  battle  of  Delhi,  fought 
on  the  11th  of  September  1803,  opened  the 
gates  of  the  city  to  the  British,  and  relieved 
the  emperor  from  his  thraldom.  A  reverse  had 
very  nearly  occurred,  however.  While  Lake  was 
reposing  after  his  victory,  Holkar,  the  great 
Mahratta  chief,  leaving  his  cavalry  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  British  at  Muttra^  suddenly  appeared 
before  Delhi  with  a  force  of  20,000  infantry  and  100 
guns.  The  garrison  comprised  only  two  battaUons 
and  four  companies  of  native  troops,  with  a  few 
irregular  horse ;  and  as  some  of  these  deserted  at 
the  first  afiright,  there  were  left  only  800  men 
and  11  guns  to  defend  a  city  seven  miles  in 
circuit  By  unwearied  patience  and  daring  intre- 
pidity, however.  Colonel  Bum,  who  was  military 
commandant  in  the  dij  at  the  time,  and  who 
was  ably  assisted  by  Colonel  Ochterlony  and 
Lieutenant  Rose,  succeeded  in  repelling  idl  the 
attacks  of  the  Mahrattas ;  and  Holki^  retired 
discomfited. 

From  that  day— from  the  16ih  of  October  1803, 
mitil  the  11th  of  May  1857 — an  enemy  was  never 
seen  before  the  gates  of  Delhi ;  a  day  had  never 
passed  during  which  the  city  had  been  other  than 
the  capital  of  a  state  governed  nominally  by  a 
Mogul  king,  but  really  by  a  British  resident.  Shah 
Alum,  after  thirty  years  of  a  troubled  life,  was 
vouchsafed  three  years  of  peace,  and  died  in  1806 
—a  pensioner  of  that  great  abstraction,  that 
inscratable  mystery  to  the  millions  of  Hindostan, 


the  '  Coompanee  Bahadoor,'  the  Most  Honourable 
Company. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Company's  servants 
towards  the  feeble  descendant  of  the  Great  Moguls 
was,  until  about  thirty  years  ago,  the  most 
absurd  mockery.  They  took  away  all  his  real 
power,  and  then  offered  him  a  privil^e,  the  least 
exercise  of  which,  if  he  had  ventured  on  such 
a  thing,  they  would  at  once  have  resented.  Shah 
Akbar,  who  succeeded  his  old,  blind,  feeble  father. 
Shah  Alum,  in  1806,  became  at  once  a  pensioner. 
He  was  really  king,  not  over  a  kingdom,  but 
only  over  the  twelve  thousand  inmates  of  the 
imperial  palace  at  Delhi,  his  relations  and 
retainers — ^the  whole  of  whom  he  supported  on 
a  pension  of  about  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  paid  by  the  Company.  Hindoo 
and  Mussulman,  notwithstanding  his  fallen  state, 
alike  looked  up  to  him  as  the  only  representative 
of  the  ancient  glories  of  India ;  numerous  princes 
received  their  solemn  and  legal  investiture  from 
him;  and  until  1827,  the  Company  acquired  no 
new  province  toithout  applying  for  his  ncminal 
sanction  and  official  firman.  He  was  permitted  to 
bestow  dresses  of  honour  on  native  princes  at  their 
accession  to  the  musnud,  as  a  token  of  suzerainty ; 
and  the  same  ceremony  was  attempted  by  him 
occasionally  towards  the  governor-general.  At 
length,  under  the  rule  of  Earl  Amherst  in  1827, 
it  was  determined  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  which 
was  either  a  mockery,  or  an  incentive  to  disafiec- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Delhians.  The  pension  to 
the  king  was  increased  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  but  the  supposed  or  implied 
vassalage  of  the  East  India  Company  to  the  nom- 
inal Padishah  or  Mohammedan  ruler  of  India 
was  brought  to  an  end  ;  Shah  Akbar  being,  from 
that  date,  powerless  beyond  the  walls  of  his 
palace— except  as  the  representative,  the  symbol, 
of  something  great,  still  venerated  by  the  natives. 

Palace  intrigues  have  not  been  wanting  at  Delhi 
during  the  twenty  years  that  preceded  the  Revolt ; 
and  these  intrigues  have  borne  some  relation  to 
the  state  of  disaffection  that  accompanied  that 
outbreak.  Shah  Akbar  reigned,  if  reigning  it 
can  be  called,  from  1806  until  1837.  He  wished 
to  be  succeeded  by  his  second  son,  Shah-zadah 
Jehanghire;  but  the  British  authorities  insisted 
that  the  succession  should  go,  as  before,  to  the 
eldest  son ;  and  consequently  Mccrza  Abu  Zuffur 
became  emperor  on  Shah  Akbar*s  death  in  1837, 
under  the  title  of  Mahomed  Suraj-u-deen  Shah 
Ghazee.  This  monarch,  again,  exhibited  the  same 
distrust  of  the  next  heir  that  is  so  often  displayed 
in  Oriental  countries ;  the  British  authorities  were 
solicited  to  set  aside  the  proper  heir  to  the  peacock's 
throne,  in  favour  of  a  younger  prince  who  pos- 
sessed much  influence  in  the  zenana.  Again  was 
the  request  rcftised ;  and  the  palace  at  Delhi  was 
known  to  have  been  a  focus  of  discontent  and 
intrigue  for  some  time  previous  to  the  Revolt 
The  mode  in  which  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie 
treated  these  matters,  in  his  minute  of  1856,  has 
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tilrcfuiy  been  a<^ verted  to ;  but  it  may  be  well  to 
repeat  his  words  here,  to  shew  the  exact  *tatc  of 
DeUii  palace- politicfi  M  that  time.  *  Sercu  yenra 
ago  [that  is,  in  184J)],  the  li err- apparent  to  the 
King  of  Delhi  die<l  He  was  the  lofit  of  t!ie  raco 
who  had  been  born  in  the  purple.  Th^  Court  of 
Directors  was  accordingly  advised  t-n  decline  to 
recognise  any  other  heir-apparentj  anci  to  permit 
the  Idrigly  title  to  Ml  iuto  abeyance  upon  ttic 
death  of  the  present  king,  who  even  then  was  a 
very  aged  man.  The  Ilononrable  Court  accord- 
in  gly  conveyed  to  the  government  of  India  autlnj- 
rity  to  terminate  the  dynasty  of  Timonr,  whenever 
the  retfrning  king  should  die.  But  as  it  was  found 
that^  although  tlia  Honourable  Court  had  consent eil 
to  the  measure,  it  had  given  its  const n I  with  great 
reluctance,  I  absLained  from  making  use  of  the 
authority  which  had  been  given  to  me.  The 
grantison  of  the  king  was  recognised  as  hcrr-appar- 
eut ;  but  only  on  condition  that  he  f^hould  quit  th€ 
palace  in  Delhi ^  in  order  to  reside  in  the  palace  at 
the  Kootub ;  and  that  he  should^  as  king,  receiv* 
tho  governor-general  of  India  at  all  times  on  terms 
of  perfect  equahty/  It  was  therefore  simply  a 
suspension  of  the  absolute  extinction  of  the  kingly 
title  at  Delhi :  a  sus^pen.sion  dict;itcd,  ai>parently,  by 
the  existence  of  a  little  more  hesitation  in  the  court 
of  directoi'S,  than  in  the  bold  governor-general. 

The  king  who  occupied  the  nominal  throne  of 
Delhi  at  the  time  of  the  Revolt  was  neither  better 


nor  worse  than  the  average  of  his  predecessors.  A 
pcnbioneii  prince  with  no  respoM«ibiUties^  he  was 
a  true  Oriental  sensualist,  and  had  become  an 
almost  imbecile  old  man  between  eighty  and 
ninety  years  of  age,  Neverthctest^  for  the  reasons 
already  more  than  once  stated^  be  was  invested 
with  a  certain  gi-eatness  in  the  eyes  of  the  natjve« 
of  Hindostan  ;  and  Delhi  was  still  their  great 
city-  Hindoos,  Afghans,  Patans,  Seljuks,  Rajpoots, 
TatarSj  Moguli,  rcrsians,  RohillaSj  Mahrattas, 
Sikhs — all  had  left  their  impress  upon  the  capital ; 
and  with  one  or  other  of  tliese^  the  millions  of 
India  had  sympathies  either  of  race  or  of  creed. 
Even  to  the  hour  of  the  outbreak,  the  king  iva^ 
approached  with  the  reverence  due  to  royalty*  In 
tlie  ruined  paradij^e  of  Onental  sensualism^  the 
great  jialace  of  Delhi,  *  the  house  of  Tamerlane  still 
revelled  in  nncheelted  vi  leu  ess.  The  royal  family, 
consisting  of  many  hundreds — idle,  dissolute,  shame- 
leas,  too  proud  or  too  effeminate  for  military  ierviee 
— ^livcii  in  entire  dopendenco  on  the  king's  allow- 
ance. For  their  amusement  were  congregated  from 
all  India  the  most  mar%'ellouB  jugglers,  the  most 
cunning  biril-tamers  and  suake-chamiers,  the  most 
fascinating  dancing-girls,  the  most  skilled  I'ersiau 
musicians.  Thougli  the  population  was  exactly 
balanced  between  Mohammedan!^  and  HindooSi  it 
was  the  Moslem  who  here  reigned  supreme."*^ 

♦  Qmrtfrfp  fl#t*J#r,  No,  tOI. 


£M  EMBER!  NG  thai  in  the 
month  of  Jlay  1Q&7  there  was 
SI  very  aged  king  living  in  the 
great  jtalace  at  l*elhi ;  that  the 
hcii^-appareut,  his  graodson,  resided 
ill  the  palace  of  Kootub  Mi»ar» 
"oigUt  or  mm  miles  from  the  city; 
'  that  the  Mo^lcni  natives  still  looked 
►  to  the  king  with  a  sort  of  reference ; 
and  that  hi&  cnornious  fatnily  bad  become 
diMatis6cd  with  the  jirospoctive  extjjictitm 
^oi  tho  kingly  power  and  nanie— rememberitig 
lUese  facts,  the  reader  wiU  be  prepared  to  follow 
tht^  fortunes  of  the  Meenit  mutineers,  and  to 
tmderstAnd  on  what  grounds  the  support  of  the 
rjyal  fainilj  wag  counted  upon. 
The  distance  to  be  pasied  over  being  forty  mileSi 
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not  tip  to  tlint  timo  shewn  anj  Btrong  ^jmptoms 
of  disaffection ;  but  tbo  38th,  which  had  achieved 
a  kind  of  trimmph  over  the  Marquis  of  BaHiou^ic 
In  lSS2f  in  reference  to  the  proposed  expedition 
to  Pegu^  had  ever  since  displayed  somewhat  gf 
a  boastful  demeanourj  a  prido  of  posttion  and 
iQfluonce,  The  three  regiments  and  the  artillery 
had  their  reguhir  i[uarters  in  the  cantonment^ 
about  two  miles  north  of  the  diy :  sending  into 
Delhi  such  companies  or  drafEa  as  were  neceseai-j 
to  man  the  baationSj  towers,  magazine^  ^c.  As  the 
river  Hmdonn,  a  tributary  to  die  Jumna,  croBsea 
the  Mecrut  and  Delhi  road  near  Purmcknuggur, 
about  ten  miles  from  Delhij  it  might  be  n 
fair  problem  whether  the  mutineers  could  lifivo 
bean  met  and  frustrated  at  the  crossing  of  that 
river :  the  solution  of  this  problem,  however, 
would  necessarily  depend  partly  on  the  time  avail- 
able, and  partly  on  the  prudene©  of  marching  the 
Delhi  force  across  the  Jumna  at  iuch  a  period, 
placing  a  broad  river  between  the  brigadier  and 
a  city  likely  to  be  readily  affected  by  notions  of 
disaffection.  Whether  indaeneed  by  want  of  time, 
want  of  due  inforajation^  or  by  strategical  reasons^ 
no  such  movement  was  made  by  him*  The 
mutineers  would  obviously  eroaa  the  Jumna  by 
the  bridge  of  boats^  and  would  then  pass  soutli- 
westward  into  the  city,  or  north  west  wai-d  towards 
the  cantonment,  or  possibly  both,  A  necessity 
arose,  therefore,  for  adopting  defensive  measures 
in  two  different  quarters ;  and  as  the  non-mil  itaj'y 
portion  of  the  European  inhabitants,  especially 
women  and  children,  would  be  a  source  of  muah 
anxiety  at  such  a  Umc,  tke  brigadier  made 
arrangements  to  accommodate  them,  or  some  of 
them,  in  the  Fl^ta#^  Tower,  a  strong  circular 
brick  building  on  the  heights  near  the  canton- 
ment, a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  nearest  or 
Caahmero  Gate  of  the  city.  The  military  com- 
mandant ordered  out  his  regime nts,  drew^  forth 
his  gnna,  and  deUvercd  a  pithy  address,  in  which 
he  exhorted  the  sepoys  to  stand  true  to  their 
coloursj  and  repel  the  mutineers  as  soon  m  they 
should  appear.  Ilia  aildress  was  received  with 
cheers,  the  insincerity  of  which  was  soon  to  be 
made  manifest 

So  many  Europeans  were  cut  and  shot  down 
at  Delhi  on  this  day  of  misery,  and  so  precipitate 
was  the  escape  of  othet^,  that  not  one  single 
person  was  in  a  position  to  give  a  connected 
naiTative  of  the  tliBmal  work.  Startling,  indeed, 
were  the  sights  and  the  sounds  which  riveted  the 
attention  of  the  European  inhabitants  on  this 
morning,  A  peaceful  Sunday  had  passed  over  in 
its  ordinary  way ;  for  none  knew  what  were  the 
deeds  being  perpetmted  at  Meerut.  The  native 
troops,  it  is  true,  were  to  some  extent  cognimut  of 
that  movement^  for  the  insurgents  had  unques- 
tionably arranged  the  outlines  of  a  plan ;  and  some 
of  thu  European  officers  at  Delhi  had  observed, 
not  without  uneasiness,  a  change  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  sepoys  at  that  station ;  nevertheless,  io 
the  Europeans  generally,  this  social   avalanche 


was  a  wholly  unexpected  visitation.  Resistance 
was  needed  from  those  too  powerless  to  resist 
effectually ;  and  flight  was  the  only  resource  for 
many  too  weak,  too  young,  too  sick,  to  bear  up 
under  such  a  necessity.  AU  the  letters,  since 
made  pubhc,  relating  to  the  sad  events  of  that 
day,  tend  to  shew  how  little  the  Eui-opean  inha- 
bitants of  Delhi  looked  forward  to  such  scenes. 
On©  lady,  after  a  hurried  retreat^  said  :  *  We  can 
hardly  ourselves  believe  how  we  escaped*  The 
way  in  which  poor  helpless  men,  women,  and 
children  were  sJaughtered  without  a  moment^s 
wai^nmg  was  most  dreadful.  We  were  surprised 
on  the  moraing  of  the  11th  of  May  {baby's  birth> 
day)  by  a  party  of  mutineers  from  Meerut'  It 
is  evident  that  *  baby's  birthday  *  had  dawned 
with  much  happier  thoughts  in  the  poor  mother's 
mind,  than  were  destined  to  remain  there. 
Another  lady^  with  her  husband  and  child,  were 
just  about  to  leave  Delhi  for  Calcutta ;  their  ditk- 
passage  was  paid,  and  their  tra veiling  armnge- 
ments  n<KirIy  completed.  Suddenly  a  messenger 
hastened  to  their  hom©  to  announce  that  the 
Meerut  mutineers  had  crosse^l  the  bridge  and 
were  within  the  city  walls ;  and  very  soon  after- 
wards, fearM  sights  told  them  that  immediate 
escape  was  the  only  mode  of  saving  their  Uvea 
So  it  was  all  over  the  city  j  terror  and  blood  began 
the  week,  instead  of  peace  and  (xrmmeree« 

The  train  of  eircum stances,  as  we  have  just 
said,  having  involved  either  the  death  or  the  hasty 
flight  of  nearly  all  the  English  within  the  city  and 
the  cantonment,  it  follows  that  the  narrative  of 
the  day's  ruthless  work  must  be  constructed  from 
materials  derived  from  various  quarters,  each 
supplying  some  of  the  links.  When  Major  Abbott 
of  the  74th  found  himself,  on  the  next  day,  the 
senior  officer  among  those  who  escaped  to  Meerut, 
he  deemed  it  hia  duty  to  write  an  account  to 
Major-general  Hcwett  of  the  proceedings,  so  far  as 
his  sad  tale  could  tell  them.    With  this  we  hc^tn. 

The  city,  according  to  Major  Abbott's  nan'Or 
tive,  was  entered  first  by  a  small  number  of  the 
mutinous  3d  native  cavalry,  who  crossed  by  the 
bridge  of  boats.  'While  proceeding  westward,  they 
were  mot  by  a  wing  of  the  54th  native  infant rj% 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Uipley*  But 
hero  a  serious  symptom  at  onee  presented  itself; 
the  54th  excused  themselves  from  firing  on  the 
mutineers,  on  the  plea  of  their  muskets  not  being 
loaded;  the  guard  of  the  asth  native  infontry 
likewise  revised,  on  some  pretence,  to  fire;  and 
thus  the  tnsnrgentt  were  enabled  to  enter  the 
city  by  the  Cashmere  Gate,  Captain  Wallis,  the 
field-officer  of  the  week,  on  ordering  the  men  of  the 
mainguard  at  the  gate  to  wheel  up  and  fire^  wa^^ 
met  by  insulting  jeers;  and  he  only  desisteil 
from  importuning  them  when  ho  found  the  work 
of  death  going  on  in  other  quarters,  Six  British 
officers  of  the  54th  speedily  fell,  efther  killed  or 
wounded — namely,  Colonel  Ripley,  Captains  Smith 
and  Burro wes.  Lieutenants  Mwardea,  Waterficld, 
and  Butler.    Major  Abbott,  willing  to  hope  that 
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his  own  raiment,  the  74th,  was  still  faithful, 
hastened  to  the  cantonment,  got  as  many  of  his 
men  together  as  he  cotQd,  and  explained  to  them 
that  the  time  was  come  to  shew  their  fidehly  as 
tnie  soldiers:  he  announced  his  intention  to  go 
down  to  the  Cashmere  Gate,  and  called  for  volun- 
teers to  follow  him.  All  for  a  while  went  favour- 
ably; the  men  stepped  up  to  the  front,  loaded 
promptly,  and  marched  off  briskly  after  the  major. 
On  arriving  at  the  Cashmere  Gate,  the  74th  took 
possession  of  the  mainguard,  drawn  up  in  readiness 
to  receive  any  attack  that  might  be  made.  Affairs 
remained  quiet  near  that  gate  until  towards  three 
o'clock,  when  a  heavy  firing  of  guns,  followed  by 
a  terrific  explosion,  announced  that  fighting  had 
been  going  on  near  the  magazine,  and  that  a  vast 
store  of  anmiunition  had  been  blown  into  the 
air.  Whether  this  explosion  had  been  caused  by 
friends  or  enemies  was  not  at  first  known ;  but  the 
news  soon  spread  abroad  that  a  gallant  artillcry- 
ofificer,  Lieutenant  Willoughby,  had  adopted  this 
terrible  mode  of  preventing  an  enormous  supply 
of  warlike  materisd  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  insurgents. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  narrative  of  events 
in  the  city,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  more 
particularly  the  occurrence  last  adverted  to. 
There  were  two  magazines,  one  near  the  canton- 
menty  and  a  much  larger  and  more  important  one 
in  the  city.  It  was  the  last  named  that  became 
the  scene  of  such  desperate  work.  This  magazine 
was  an  enclosure  of  considerable  size,  about  mid- 
way between  the  Selimgurh  Fort  and  the  Cash- 
mere Gate,  almost  close  to  the  British  residency. 
As  a  storehouse  filled  with  a  greater  quantity  of 
gnns,  gunpowder,  and  ammunition,  than  any  other 
place  in  India,  a  struggle  for  its  possession  between 
the  British  and  the  insurgents  became  inevitable : 
hence  it  arose  that  the  destruction  of  the  magazine 
was  an  achievement  worthy  of  record,  no  less  for 
its  vast  importance  in  relation  to  the  ultimate  fate 
of  the  city,  than  for  the  cool  heroism  that  marked 
its  planning  and  execution.  The  magazine  con- 
tained no  less  than  three  hundred  guns  and  mortars, 
twenty  thousand  stand  of  arms,  two  hundred 
thousand  shot  and  shell,  and  other  warlike  stores. 
Lientenant  Willoughby  was  himself  too  severely 
wounded  by  the  explosion  to  write;  but  the  details 
of  this  gallant  affair  have  been  very  exactly  given  by 
Lieutenant  G.  Forrest,  who  was  assistant-commis- 
Baiy  of  ordnance  in  Delhi  at  the  time.  Between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  this 
eventftil  day,  Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  one  of  the 
dvil  servants  of  the  Company,  residing  between 
the  city  and  the  cantonment,  came  to  the  lieu- 
tenant, and  requested  him  to  go  to  the  magazine 
for  the  purpose  of  planting  two  guns  on  the  bridge, 
as  a  means  of  barring  the  passage  of  the  mutineers. 
Arrived  at  the  magazine,  they  met  Lieutenants 
Willoughby  and  Baynor,  and  several  officers  and 
privates  of  the  ordnance  establishment.  The  three 
principals  went  to  the  small  bastion  on  the  river- 
fiice,  commanding  a  fall  view  of  the  bridge;  there 


they  could  distinctly  see  the  mutineers  marching 
in  open  columns,  headed  by  their  cavalry;  and 
they  also  saw  that  the  Delhi  side  of  the  bridge 
was  already  in  the  possession  of  a  smaller  body 
of  horse.  Any  attempt  to  close  or  guard  the  city- 
gates  was  found  to  be  too  late ;  for  the  mutineers 
were  admitted,  with  great  cheering,  into  the  gate 
of  the  palace.  Lieutenant  Willoughby,  seeing 
the  critical  state  of  affairs,  returned  quickly  to 
the  magazine,  closed  and  barricaded  the  gates, 
and  prepared  for  defence.  Conductor  Crow  and 
Sergeant  Stewart  were  placed  near  one  of  the 
gates,  with  lighted  matches  in  their  hands, 
in  command  of  two  six-pounders  double-charged 
with  grape,  which  they  were  ordered  to  fire 
if  any  attempt  were  made  to  force  the  gate  from 
without.  The  principal  gate  of  the  magazine 
was  similarly  defended  by  two  guns,  with  chevaux- 
de-frise  laid  down  on  the  inside.  There  were  five 
other  six-pounders,  and  a  twenty-four  pounder 
howitzer,  quickly  placed  at  such  spots  as  might 
render  them  more  readily  available  for  defence 
— all  double-loaded  with  grape-shot.  A  more 
doubtful  task  was  that  of  arming  the  native 
artiUerymen  or  ordnance  servants  within  the 
magazine ;  for  they  were  in  a  state,  not  only  of 
excitement,  but  of  insubordination,  much  more 
inclined  to  aid  the  assailants  without  than  the 
defenders  within.  This  arming  being  effected  so 
far  as  was  practicable,  a  train  of  gunpowder  was 
laid  down  from  the  magazine  to  a  distant  spot ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that,  on  Lieutenant  Willoughby 
giving  the  order,  Conductor  Buckley  should  raise 
his  hat  as  a  signal  to  Conductor  Scully  to  fire  the 
train  and  blow  up  the  magazine  with  all  its 
contents.  Having  done  all  that  a  cool  and  circum- 
spect leader  could  do  to  prepare  for  the  worst. 
Lieutenant  Willoughby  awaited  the  issue.  Very 
soon,  mutinous  sepoys — or  rather  the  palace 
guards,  who  had  not  until  that  hour  been 
mutinous— came  and  demanded  possession  of  the 
magazine,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Delhi !  No 
answer  being  vouchsafed  to  this  demand,  scaling- 
ladders  were  sent  firom  the  palace,  and  placed 
against  the  wall  of  the  magazine.  This  decided 
the  wavering  of  the  native  artillerymen  ;  they  all 
as  with  one  accord  deserted,  climbed  up  to  the 
sloping  roofs  on  the  inside  of  the  magazine,  and 
descended  the  ladders  to  the  outside.  The  insur- 
gents now  appearing  in  great  numbers  on  the  top 
of  the  walls,  the  little  band  of  Europeans  com- 
menced a  brisk  fire  of  grape-shot,  which  worked 
much  mischief  among  the  enemy ;  although  only 
nine  in  number,  they  kept  several  hundred  men  at 
bay.  At  last,  the  stock  of  grape  at  hand  was 
exhausted,  and  the  beleaguered  garrison  was  shot 
at  instead  of  shooting :  seeing  that  none  could  run 
to  the  storehouses  for  more  grape-shot  without 
leaving  to  the  mutineers  freedom  of  entry  by  leap- 
ing from  the  walls.  Two  of  the  small  number 
being  wounded,  and  the  impossibility  of  longer 
holding  out  being  apparent,  Lieutenant  Willoughby 
gave  the  signal;   whereupon   Conductor  Scully 
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instaBtly  fired  the  train.  An  awful  explosiotj 
followed,  amid  the  din  and  confusion  of  which,  all 
who  were  not  too  much  injured  made  their  way 
out  of  the  sallj-portj  to  escape  io  the  best  maniier 
tliey  could*  What  was  the  unmbor  of  insui-genta 
killed  and  wounded  by  the  grape-shot  dischai^es 
and  by  the  explosion,  no  one  knew ;  some  of  Ilia 
Englisti  officcTB  estimated  it  at  more  tliaii  a 
thousand.  If  was  at  the  time  hoped  by  the 
authorities  that  the  whole  of  the  vast  store  of 
ammunition  haul  been  blown  into  the  air,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  mutineet^  ;  but  subsequent  events 
shewed  that  the  destruction  was  not  Sio  complete.* 
To  retnm  to  the  agitating  scenes  within  the 
city,  Jlsjor  Abbott,  immediately  on  hearing  of 
the  explosion  at  the  magazinej  fuund  himself 
placed  in  a  pmnfal  position :  urged  to  d liferent 
courses  by  difiercnt  persons,  and  duubtful  how 
long  his  own  regiment  would  remain  faithful. 
lie  >vas  req nested  by  the  commandant  to 
s^nd  back  two  guns  to  the  cantonment,  as  a 
means  of  defence ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  entreated  by  Major  Paterson,  and  by  the 
civil  collector  who  hatl  charge  of  the  treasury, 
to  retain  his  small  force  for  guard hig  the  various 
go  vem  ment  estab  I  ii?h  m  en  ts  w i  tb  i  n  th  e  city,  Maj  or 
Abbott  Jistencd  to  this  latter  suggestion  for  n 
time,  but  then  mado  arrangements  for  sending  off 
tho  two  gnns  to  the  cantonment.  By  Ibis  time, 
however,  he  found  it  wa3  of  little  coiisequence 
what  orders  he  gave :  the  native  troops  were  fast 
getting  beyond  his  control.  The  two  gtiDs^  and 
some  men  of  the  36tli  regiment,  returned ;  the 
gunners  hnd  deserted  on  tlie  road,  and  the  guns 
had  therefore  been  brought  back  n^^aiu.  A  few 
of  the  native  officers  who  wt^re  still  faithful  now 
importuned  him  to  leave  the  eity  ^^  soo2)  as  pos^ 
sible;  ho  at  first  interpreted  their  request  as  an 
advice  to  hasten  to  defend  tlie  cuntonment ;  but 
soon  found  that  it  bore  relation  to  his  own  safety. 
Presently  ho  heard  shots  whrmng  m  the  main- 
guard.  He  asked  what  they  meant,  and  waa  told  : 
*  The  38tli  are  shooting  the  European  othcers,'  He 
then  ordered  about  a  hundred  of  his  men  to  hasten 
with  him  to  (he  rescue ;  but  they  replied  :  *  Sir,  it 
is  useless.  They  are  all  killed  by  thia  time,  and 
we  shan  not  save  any  one.  We  have  saved  you, 
and  we  are  happy  ;  we  will  not  allow  you  to  go 
back  and  be  murdered/  The  history  of  the  Revolt 
presented  many  such  incidents  as  this ;  in  every 
native  reginjont  there  were  some  men  who  wished 
to  remaiH  faithful,  and  some  oiliccrs  wlio  were 


*  Rl^bUjjr  did  the  privemoT-gtncriiU  ^iKin  orBci'tll^  infantici^  of 
th\t  aerhievemrnt,  npesik  of  "the  n^btc  Rnd  etirjL  ^nldiprshlp  of  the 
gadjint  dufctidcrfi.'  cif  tti&  magaflno  i  '  Tlio  ^ovi'moT^^encral  iq 
cound)  decirtfS  to  nffcir  hii  cordlni  tliKnlcfl  to  Llgut^i-rtuitji  Uaytiar 
nnd  FdnrcjiU  and  tlii?  otli^  vnn'trars  fLmoh;^  the  tifavo  m{^^  meti' 
tjoiiod  In  this  i-i^port,  nnd  tu  cKjircs?  ihf'  admkAti&ii  with  'vvhirh 
he  regards  the  dArinj;  nnd  ln^roic  erinduct  ot  Lioutenant  G.  IL 
Wlllougfati;  and  the  wai-rKnt  and  iioii-cainmie^loficd  ofJlocrt^  hy 
vbotn  bfl  Wis  supportefl  nn  tliQt  occiu'tDn.  Their  iirun' h  m^^ 
LltuUnanti  ItAjnnr  adtl  Fftpi-est,  Conductor*  fihaw^  hn.l.'i;., 
ScMi]^,  Sub-eond lienor  rrow^  Sers^eatils  Edwards  and  Sr  v.  m-i. 
The  liniijlj  of  the  late  rondpctor  Scully,  who  so  dOTOtcdly  sacri- 
ficed hiiii^eir  In  ihc  exi^loaioji  of  the  inii^D::ini?4  win  he  UHstfnilljr 
profidod  ttjt,  ibduld  It  be  aMcattin^  UliU  thcj  bar«  turvLi<ieA 


favouritas  among  them.  The  se^oya  formed  a 
ring  round  the  maj  or,  and  hurried  him  on  foot 
along  the  road  leading  to  the  cantonment.  He 
stopped  aome  time  at  the  quarter-^ard,  and 
sent  a  messenger  to  tbe  aalutln^  tower  to  obtain 
information  of  the  proceedinga  in  other  parts  of 
the  city. 

The  sun  waa  now  setting:,  and  evening  approach- 
ing, giving  omen  of  a  night  of  danger  and  difficulty. 
Major  Abbott  espied  two  or  three  carriages  belong- 
ing to  officers  of  his  own  regiment,  going  northward 
on  the  ruad  to  Knmaul ;  and  on  inquiry,  be  was 
told  by  the  men  at  the  quarter-guard:  -Sir,  they 
are  leaving  the  cantonment ;  pray  follow  their 
exani[*Je.  We  have  proteeted  you  so  far;  btit  it 
will  be  impossible  for  us  to  do  so  much  longer* 
Tray  f\y  for  your  life!'  Willing  a^  he  was  to 
remain  at  his  post  to  the  last,  the  major  felt  that 
tbe  men  around  htm  wei'e  ao  far  faithful  as  to 
deserve  credence  for  what  tbey  had  just  uttered ; 
and  that  his  own  life,  if  now  taken,  would  be 
sacrifieed  without  in  any  way  contributing  towards 
the  retention  of  Delhi  in  British  hands.  He  there- 
fore replied ;  ^  Very  well ;  I  am  off  to  Meemt 
Bring  the  coloui-s  ;  and  let  me  see  as  many  of  yon 
at  Meerut  as  are  not  inclined  to  become  traitora.^ 
Major  Abbott  and  Captain  Hawkey  now  mounted 
one  horfie  and  started  off  after  the  carriages,  Tlioy 
overtook  some  guns  going  the  same  road ;  but 
after  a  jj regress  of  four  miles,  tlie  drivers  refused 
to  go  any  further^  and  insisted  on  driving  the  gnns 
back  again  to  Delhi.  The  oflicerB,  thus  entirely 
deserted  by  the  native  troops,  having  no  European 
troops  with  or  near  them,  and  being  powerless  to 
clTect  any  good,  rode  or  drove  off  to  Bcclc  safety  in 
other  direct  ions. 

Major  Abbott  afterwards  learned  at  what  point 
in  the  day's  )iroeeedings  his  own  regiment^  the 
74th,  first  broke  out  in  mutiny.  As  soon  as  the 
explosion  of  the  magazine  was  heard,  he  ordered 
Captain  Gordon  to  take  a  company  %vith  Iiim,  to 
sec  whether  he  could  render  any  aid  in  that 
quarter ;  the  captain  found,  however,  not  only  that 
hifl  aid  would  be  useless,  but  that  bis  men  exhibited 
great  unwillingness  to  move.  Somewhat  later, 
several  officers  of  the  74th  were  alKJut  to  march 
out  with  a  detaehment,  when  a  ball  whistled 
among  them  :  Captain  Gordon  fell  dead.  Another 
ball  was  heard,  and  Lieutenant  lievely  was  laid 
low.  It  now  became  a  matter  of  life  and  death  : 
each  officer,  without  any  imputation  of  sclhshness, 
looking  aOcr  his  own  safety.  Among  others. 
Ensign  Elton  made  for  the  bastion  of  the  fort^ 
juniped  over  the  parajjet,  doscendal  into  the  ditchj 
clamberetl  up  the  counterscarp  on  tlie  other  side, 
ran  acrosa  the  country  to  the  cantonment^  and 
then  followed  tlic  road  which  many  of  the  other 
ollicers  had  taken.  Captain  Tytler,  Captain  Nicoll, 
and  some  others,  wont  towards  Kurnaul;  Major 
Abbott,  Captains  Hawkey  and  Wallace,  Lieutenant 
Aislabie,  Ensign  Klton,  and  Farrier-sergeaut  Law, 
took  the  Kurnaul  road  for  some  distance,  and 
then   struck  off  on  the  right  to  Meerut,  where 
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they  arrived  at  eight  o*clock  in  the  evening  of 
Tiaesday  tlie  12lh^thirty'Sis  houra  after  the 
mniitieers  Tvom  Meerut  had  reached  DelhL 

Afier  stating  that  almost  all  the  Eiiropcau  iulia- 
liitants  of  Delhi  had  been  murdereil,  except  those 
who  had  at  once  been  able  to  effect  their  escape^ 
Major  Abhott  thus  e^pi'essed  the  opinion  which 
lio  formed  during  tliesa  two  days  of  terrible 
excitement,  coacenimg  the  saceessive  steps  of  the 
nil]  tin  J  at  Delhi :  *  From  all  I  could  gleau,  there  is 
tiot  the  sltghteBt  doubt  th^it  this  iti^surroetioii  has 
been  orig muted  and  matured  in  the  palace  of  the 
King  of  Delhi,  with  his  full  knowledge  and  sanc- 
tion, in  the  mad  attempt  to  estahlish  himself  in 


the  sovereignty  of  this  couBlry.  It  is  well  known 
that  he  has  called  on  the  neighbo firing  statea  to 
co-opemte  with  him  in  thus  trying  to  subvert  the 
existing  government.  The  method  he  adopted 
appears  to  have  been  to  gain  the  sympathy  of  the 
3flth  light  infantry,  by  spreading  the  lyhig  reports 
now  going  through  the  coimtry,  of  the  government 
having  it  in  contemplation  to  upset  their  rehgion, 
and  have  them  all  forcibly  inducted  to  Christianity, 
The  38th,  by  tn&idious  uud  false  ai-gumcntsi^  quietly 
gained  over  the  54lh  and  74th  native  infantryj 
each  being  unacquainted  with  the  other^a  real 
sentiments.  I  am  perfectly  pei-suaded  tliat  the 
G4th  and  74th  were  forciKl  to  join  the  (Ximbiuation 


by  tha'aU  that  the  38lh  and  54 th  would  anni* 
liiJata  the  74th  if  they  refused  ;  or,  vice  wendt  that 
the  3Sth  and  74th  would  annihilate  the  ^4tlL  I 
am  almost  convinced  that  had  the  3bth  not  been 
ou  guard  at  the  Coahmere  Gale,  the  rtjsultti  would 
have  been  Tery  dilierent;  the  men  of  the  74  th 
would  have  shot  down  every  man  wlio  had  the 
temerity  to  assail  the  post/  It  may  be  that  this 
otlicer^  anx:ioui  to  lessen  the  dishonour  of  his  own 
regiment,  viewed  somewhat  too  partially  the 
relative  merits  of  the  native  troops  j  but  it  h 
utiqueitionahle  that  the  74th  remained  faithful 
niQch  Ioniser  than  the  3Bth.  To  what  extent  the 
KiDg  of  Delhi  was  really  implicated,  neither 
Major  Abbott  nor  any  other  Engli^man  could  at 
that  time  correctly  telL 

It  Wits  not  during  the  dire  confusion   of  this 
tanible   day   thai  tlie  course   of  events  in  the 


streets  and  buildings  of  Delhi  could  be  fully 
known.  The  facts  came  to  light  one  by  one 
afterwards.  When  the  3d  Bengal  tru<*pers,  who 
preceded  the  mutinous  inRmtry  in  the  march 
from  Meerut,  arrived  at  the  Jumna  about  seven 
in  the  morning^  they  killed  the  toll-keeper  of 
the  bridge  of  hoata,  took  the  money  found  in 
his  otBce,  and  crossed  the  bridge.  Arrived  in 
Delhi,  they  bastened  to  the  royal  palace,  where 
they  made  fiome  sort  of  announcement  of  their 
arrival  and  its  purport.  Mr  Simon  Fraser,  the 
commissioner  for  Delhi,  Captain  Douglas,  his 
assbtaut,  and  one  or  two  other  ofhcials,  hearing 
of  this  movement,  and  seeing  the  approach  of 
insui^ent  infantry  on  the  other  side  of  the  rivcr^ 
hastened  to  the  palace  to  watch  the  conduct  of 
the  royal  pci-sonages  at  such  a  suspicious  time. 
No  sooner  did  tliej  enter  tho  palace  precinct^ 
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howeverj  than  they  were  sbot  down,  Shortly 
after wjirdSf  the  Rev.  Mr  JenningBj  cbaplain  of 
tlie  residency^  was  kUled;  as  were  likewise  his 
daughter  and  another  lady  near  liim — after,  it  is 
to  bo  feared,  atrodtiea  worao  than  death.  It  was 
Been  that  the  insurgent  troopers  were  io  a  fitate 
of  the  greatest  excLtemeBt  and  fury,  as  if  they 
had  worked  themselves  up,  by  indulgence  in  the 
intoxicating  huvf^f  to  a  level  with  their  terrihl© 
plans.  While  the  militai-y  operations,  already 
noticed,  were  going  on  at  the  Cashmere  Gate,  the 
magit/ine,  and  the  cantonment,  all  the  ruffians 
of  Delhi  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  eager  for 
loot  or  pluntler,  joined  the  insurgents.  Every 
European  residence  was  searched:  the  troopera 
and  sepoy i  seeking  the  lives  of  the  inmates; 
while  the  rabble  followed^  and  swept  ofif  every 
sbved  of  property.  Bungalows  were  fired  one 
by  one,  until  glariog  sheets  of  flame  were  visiblo 
in  every  direction.  Bands  of  Goojnj'S — a  kind 
of  Hindoo  gipsy  tribe — were  lying  in  wait  after 
nightratl  all  along  the  line  of  road  twenty  miles 
out  of  Delhi,  on  the  watch  for  refugees^  It  was 
a  day  of  jubilee  for  all  the  miscreants;  they 
dtd  not  stay  their  hands  when  tlie  Europeans 
had  been  pillaged,  but  attacked  the  houses  of  all 
the  Hindoo  bankers,  cany  in  g  off  great  treasure. 
Some  of  the  Europeans  concealed  themselves  for 
a  time  within  the  palace  gardens — a  v»in  refugej 
for  they  were  all  detected,  tied  to  troos  in  a  row, 
aud  shot  or  sabred  by  the  mutineers.  Many  of  tho 
troopers,  during  the  savage  scenes  of  these  days^ 
pointed  to  the  marks  of  manacles  on  their  ankles ; 
they  were  of  the  eighty-five  who  had  been  put  in 
irons  at  Meerut  on  the  preceding  Batnrd&y;  and 
they  now  shewed  how  deep  was  the  reTcnge 
which  they  intended  to  take  for  that  degrading 
punbhment.  The  mOitaty  officers  and  their 
families  were,  from  various  causes,  those  whose 
fate  became  more  publicly  known  |  but  the 
number  of  civil  servants,  Christians  of  humble 
grade,  and  half-eai?te9,  put  to  death,  was  very 
great  The  bank -clerks,  with  tlieir  wives  and 
children,  were  niurilcred ;  and  similar  scenes 
occurrwl  at  most  of  the  public  offices. 

Blr  Farrington,  deputy-commissioner,  when  at 
Jullundur  two  or  three  weeks  after ward&^  received 
a  written  account  from  a  native  of  the  occurrences 
at  Delhi  during  the  days  immediately  following 
the  Bo  volt — an  account  considered  worthy  of 
credence^  A  part  of  this  narrative  com  prised  the 
foUowIng  gad  tale:  M3n  the  third  day  they  [the 
mutineers]  went  to  a  house  near  the  mosque  where 
some  Europeans  had  tiiken  refuge.  As  they  were 
without  water,  <tc.,  they  called  for  a  subadar  and 
five  others,  and  asked  them  to  take  their  oaths 
that  they  would  give  them  water^  and  take  thorn 
alive  to  the  king :  he  might  kill  them,  if  he  liked. 
On  this  oath,  the  Europeans  eamo  out ;  the 
mutineers  placed  water  before  them,  and  said: 
"  Lay  down  your  arms,  and  then  you  get  water." 
They  gave  over  two  guns,  all  they  had.  The 
mutineers  gave   no  water*     They  seized  eleven 


children — among  them  infants — eight  ladies,  and 
eight  gentlemen.  They  took  them  to  the  cattle- 
sheds.  One  lady,  who  seemed  more  sdf-posaeised 
than  the  rest^  observed  that  they  were  not  taking 
them  U>  the  palace ;  they  rephed  they  were  taking 
them  by  the  way  of  Dnryagunge  (one  of  the  gates 
on  the  iivor*Bide  of  the  city).  Deponent  says  that 
he  saw  all  this,  and  saw  them  placed  in  a  row 
and  shot  One  woman  entreated  to  give  her  child 
water,  though  they  might  kill  her.  A  sepoy  took 
her  child,  and  dashed  it  on  the  ground.  The 
people  looked  on  in  dismay,  and  feared  for 
Delhi.*  The  imagination  can,  too  truly,  alas  I  fill 
np  the  defideut  incidents  in  this  tale  of  treachery. 
Mr  Farrington  deemed  his  informant  worth^^  of 
reliance.  Ho  said :  *  The  man  has  been  with  me. 
Do  speaks  frankly;,  and  without  fear.  He  is  able, 
evidently,  to  narrate  many  a  harrowing  tale;  but 
I  did  not  wish  to  hear  any.  Ho  seemed  really  to 
recall  with  dismay  what  he  had  witnessed/ 

The  aged  but  wretched  king  of  Delhi — wretched 
in  having  the  hopes  of  earlier  years  revived,  only 
to  be  crushed  again— for  a  time  dfstni^ed  the 
mutineers^  he  entertained  misgivinp  that  all 
might  not  end  well.  The  shops  and  bazaars  were 
being  plundered;  the  king  was  in  the  palace j  &nd 
some  of  those  around  him  urged  that  otder  could 
be  restored  only  by  Ins  assumption  of  the  imperiiil 
purple.  After  three  or  four  dfiys,  ho  went  in 
a  kind  of  state  through  the  city,  advising  or 
commanding  the  people  to  reopen  their  shops, 
and  resume  their  former  commercial  dealmgs — 
advice  more  easily  given  than  acted  upon  j  for  the 
devastation  had  been  terrible,  striking  gi-ief  into 
the  more  peace  Ail  portion  of  the  native  inhabit- 
ants. The  king  assumed  command  in  the  city; 
he  named  Mirza  Mogul  commander-in-chief,  and 
gave  the  title  of  general  of  cavalry  to  Mii^a  Abu 
Bnkur;  he  collected  around  him  eight  or  nine 
thousand  mutineers  and  volunteers,  who  were 
posted  at  the  several  gates  of  the  city,  or  cantoned 
in  the  Dnryagunge  Bazaar,  Additional  guns  were 
placed  on  the  ramparts;  and  the  native  sappers 
and  miners  wereplacetl  in  command  of  the  cannon 
in  the  old  fort  of  Selimgurh*  The  Company's 
treasury,  one  of  the  largest  in  India,  is  said  to 
havo  been  respected  by  the  mutineers  to  this 
extent— that  they  did  not  appropriate  it  among 
themselves  as  spoils  but  guarded  it  as  belonging 
to  tlieir  newly  chosen  leader,  the  King  of  Delhi. 
To  shew  how  perplexed  the  Calcutta  government 
must  have  been  at  the  first  news  of  these  events, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  king*s  name  was 
adverted  to  as  that  of  a  friend  rather  than  ati 
enemy.  On  the  14th  of  May,  three  days  a(l<*r 
the  arrival  of  the  Meerut  mutineers  at  Ddlii, 
Jlr  Colvin,  lieutenant -governor  of  the  North* 
west  Provinces,  telegraphed  from  Agra  to  the 
govern or^general  as  follows;  *We  have  authentic 
intelligence  in  a  letter  from  tlio  king  that  the 
town  and  fort  of  Delhi,  and  hii  Qtm^  person^  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  insurgent  regiments  of  the 
place,  which  joined  about  one  hundred  of  the 
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troops  from  Meerat  and  opened  the  gates.'  Judged 
by  the  ordinary  rules  of  probability,  it  would 
appear  that  the  mutineers  first  secured  the  person 
of  the  king,  and  then  compelled  him  to  head  them: 
the  old  man  being  fbrther  urged  by  the  entreaties 
and  threats  of  his  intriguing  sons  and  grandsons. 
It  is  difficult,  under  any  other  supposition,  to 
account  for  his  transmission  of  a  message  of  infor- 
mation and  warning  to  the  chief  British  authority 
in  those  regions.  On  the  15th  Mr  Colvin  sent 
a  fbrther  telegraphic  communication  to  Calcutta, 
containing  this  information:  'The  rebels  have 
declared  the  heir-apparent  king.  They  are  appar- 
ently organising  the  plan  of  a  regular  government; 
they  still  remain  in  the  place.  Their  policy  is 
supposed  to  be  to  annex  the  adjoining  districts 
to  their  newly  formed  kingdom.  They  are  not 
likely,  therefore,  to  abandon  the  country  or  leave 
Delhi;  they  have  probably  strengthened  them- 
selves there.  They  may  have  secured  fifty  lacs 
of  rupees  [half  a  million  sterling].'  No  ftirthor 
mention  was  here  made  of  the  old  man ;  it  was 
a  younger  relation  who  had  been  set  up  as  king ; 
and  this  younger  prince  may  possibly  have  been 
the  one  whom  the  Marquis  of  Dfdhousie  had 
insisted  should  be  the  heir-apparent,  with  such 
prospective  limitations  of  authority  as  the  Com- 
pany might  hereafter  declare  to  be  expedient 
The  ordinary  motives  which  influence  men's 
conduct  would  be  quite  strong  enough  to  induce 
this  prince  to  avail  himself  of  any  accidental 
or  unexpected  means  of  insuring  the  crown 
without  the  limitations  here  adverted  to.  Ambi- 
tion was  almost  the  only  sentiment  not  absolutely 
degrading  left  to  the  pensioned,  sensual,  intriguing 
dwellers  in  the  palace. 

The  details  of  this  chapter  have  hitherto  been 
confined  chiefly  to  the  course  of  events  within  the 
city — as  coUected  from  the  dispatches  of  military 
officers,  the  letters  from  commissioners  and  other 
dvil  servants  of  the  Company,  and  the  published 
statements  of  Europeans  who  survived  the  dangers 
of  the  day.  But  we  now  come  to  adventures 
which,  politically  of  less  importance,  touch  more 
nearly  the  hearts  and  sympathies  of  those  who 
would  know  how  Englishmen,  and  more  particu- 
larly Englishwomen,  bore  up  against  the  accumu- 
lated miseries  that  pressed  upon  them.  We  have 
to  accompany  the  fugitives  to  the  fields  and  jungles, 
the  ditches  and  rivers,  the  swampy  marshes  and 
soordiing  sandy  roads ;  we  have  to  see  how  they 
contended  against  privation  and  trial— on  their 
way  forty  miles  in  one  direction  towards  Meerut, 
or  eighty  miles  in  another  towards  Kumaul. 
Many  of  the  narratives  of  the  fugitives,  afterwards 
made  public,  supply  details  not  furnished  in  any 
official  dispatches  ;  while  they  illustrate  many 
points  worth  knowing— among  others,  the  greater 
hostility  of  the  Mohammedan  than  the  Hindoo 
natives  near  Delhi,  and  the  indications  of  indi- 
vidual kindness  in  the  midst  of  general  brutality. 
A  selection  from  these  narratives  will  suffice  for 
the  present  parpose^  shortened  and  thrown  into 


a  different  form  so  as  to  throw  light  on  each  other, 
and  on  the  general  events  of  the  day.  In  most 
cases,  the  names  of  the  fugitives,  especially  of 
ladies,  will  be  withheld,  from  a  motive  which  a 
considerate  reader  will  easily  appreciate.  This 
scruple  must  not^  however,  be  interpreted  as 
affecting  the  authenticity  of  the  narratives,  which 
was  verified  only  too  abundantly  by  collateral 
evidence. 

We  sdect  first  a  family  of  three  fugitives  to 
Kumaul.  The  wife  of  an  officer  of  the  54th  native 
regiment^  in  the  forenoon  of  this  eventful  Monday, 
hastened  with  her  child  to  the  Flagstaff  Tower; 
where,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the 
brigadier-commandant,  many  other  families  had 
assembled.  The  gentlemen  remained  outside  on 
guard;  the  ladies  assisted  in  loading  the  guns, 
and  in  other  services  towards  the  common  defence 
of  alL  Here  they  remained  many  hours,  in 
all  the  horrors  of  suspense;  for  the  husbands 
and  fathers  of  many  were  away,  and  their 
fate  unknown.  At  length  came  the  news  that 
the  38th  had  openly  revolted;  that  none  of  the 
native  regiments  at  Delhi  could  now  be  depended 
npon ;  and  that  the  inmates  of  the  tower  ought  to 
effect  their  escape  as  speedily  as  possible.  There 
had  been  one  company  of  the  38th  at  the  Flagstaff 
Tower  all  day;  and  as  the  building  was  very 
strong,  and  armed  with  two  guns,  the  brigadier 
long  deemed  himself  able  to  protect  the  numerous 
persons  there  assembled;  but  as  soon  as  the 
defection  of  the  main  body  of  this  regiment 
became  known,  all  reliance  on  the  smaller  corps 
was  at  an  end.  Such  carriages  and  horses  a^could 
be  obtained  were  immediately  put  in  requisition, 
and  various  parties  hastened  oS,  mostly  northward 
on  the  Kumaul  road.  The  small  group  whom  we 
have  here  under  notice— namely,  the  officer  with 
his  wife  and  child,  reached  Kumaul  the  next  day ; 
but  danger  was  all  around,  and  the  fugitives  were 
forced  to  continue  their  flight,  as  soon  as  they 
could  obtain  means  of  conveyance.  It  is  touching 
to  read  how '  baby '  occupied  the  mother's  thoughts 
through  all  this  agitating  escape.  During  a  sojourn 
at  a  place  called  Thwanessur,  on  the  road  between 
Kumaul  and  Umballa,  they  stopped  at  the  assist- 
ant-commissioner's house.  *  Before  we  had  rested 
two  hours  we  were  alarmed  by  being  told  that  a 
regiment  of  sepoys  was  come  to  attack  us ;  we  had 
to  fly  from  the  house  and  hide  as  best  we  could, 
under  the  bushes,  &c,,  in  the  garden  ;  and  I  kept 
dear  baby  in  my  own  arms  the  whole  time  until 
moming.'  The  alarm  proved  to  be  false,  and 
the  fugitives  proceeded.  They  arrived  safely  at 
Umballa  on  the  moming  of  Thursday  the  14th, 
having  left  Delhi  on  Monday  evening.  That  the 
brave  wife  was  *  quite  fatigued  and  worn  out '  may 
well  be  conceived  when  she  adds,  '  for  dear  baby 
had  never  left  me  since  we  left  Delhi.' 

This  adventure,  however,  was  far  exceeded  in 
length,  in  privation,  in  strange  situations,  in  hair- 
breadth escapes,  by  one  which  befell  a  party  of  four 
persons— an  officer  of  the  38th  regiment,  an  army 
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robbed  and  vilely  addressed.  Even  the  velvet 
head-dress  of  one  of  them  was  torn  off,  for  the 
value  of  the  bugles  that  adorned  it.  A  jewel- 
box  bad  been  brought  awaj  in  haste,  as  the 
only  treasure  preserved;  and  it  became  every 
hour  more  uncertain  whether  this  would  be  a 
prey  to  the  spoilers.  Returning  to  the  high  road, 
the  ladies  met  some  gunners  with  two  guns; 
and  as  the  men  told  them  certain  death  would 
be  the  result  if  they  took  the  road  to  Kurnau], 
they  drove  in  another  direction  to  the  Com- 
pany's garden  outside  Delhi.  Here,  marauding 
was  everywhere  going  on;  the  poor  ladies  soon 
had  the  misery  of  seeing  their  carriage,  horse, 
jewel-box,  and  most  of  their  outer  clothing  reft 
from  them.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  they 
ventured  to  a  neighbouring  village.  The  surgeon, 
husband  to  one  of  the  ladies,  here  managed  to  join 
them ;  but  being  enfeebled  by  previous  sickness, 
and  wounded  in  the  jaw  during  the  day's  exciting 
troubles,  he  was  powerless  as  a  defender,  and 
— far  from  being  able  to  succour  others — needed 
succour  himself.  During  the  next  fifteen  hours 
were  these  three  persons  hiding  in  fields  and 
huts,  befriended  by  a  few  natives,  and  conscious 
that  roving  sepoys  were  near,  ready  for  murder 
or  pillage.  Sallying  forth  again  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  they  were  speedily  stopped  by  six  men, 
who  robbed  them  of  a  further  j)ortion  of  their 
scanty  apparel,  and  only  stopped  short  of  murder 
when  the  officer's  wife  pleaded  for  mercy,  on  the 
ground  that  she  was  searching  for  her  husband 
and  her  child,  both  of  whom  had  gone  she  knew 
not  whither.  The  three  fugitives  walked  all  that 
night,  the  wounded  surgeon  dragging  himself 
along.  In  the  morning  they  were  again  accosted, 
and  only  escaped  death  by  the  ladies  yielding  up 
a  further  part  of  their  attire,  the  only  property 
they  had  left  to  give.  During  the  remainder  of 
that  day  they  crept  on,  obtaining  a  Uttle  food 
and  water  from  some  villagers,  who  were,  how- 
ever, too  much  afraid  of  the  sepoys  to  afford  the 
fugitives  the  shelter  of  a  roof;  and  it  was  terrible 
work  indeed  to  roam  along  the  roads  with  a 
burning  sun  overhead  and  burning  sand  under 
foot.  They  sat  down  by  a  well-side,  and  drank 
some  water;  but  rude  fellows  accosted  them,  and 
after  insulting  the  hapless  women,  compelled  them 
to  withdraw.  They  next  encountered  a  party  of 
irregular  horse,  who  ha<l  not  yet  joined  the 
mutineers;  the  men  were  at  first  Inclined  to 
befriend  them;  but  fears  of  the  consequences 
supervening,  they  soon  deserted  the  fugitives.  Here 
were  these  two  Englishwomen,  gently  nurtured, 
and  accustomed  to  all  the  amenities  of  good 
society,  again  compelled  to  wander  like  miserable 
outcasts,  helping  along  a  male  companion  whose 
mider-jaw  had  been  shattered,  and  who  was  other- 
wise in  a  weak  state.  They  crawled  on  during 
another  night,  and  then  reached  a  village,  which, 
as  they  saw  it  was  Hindoo,  they  did  not  scruple  to 
enter.  Kindness  was  accorded  to  them  for  one 
whole  day ;  after  which  the  humane  natives,  timid 


lest  the  sepoys  should  bum  their  village  if  they 
heard  of  Feringhees  having  been  harboured, 
declared  they  could  no  longer  afford  shelter. 
Once  more,  therefore,  were  the  fugitives  driven 
forth:  having  seen  renewed  symptoms  that  the 
sepoys,  or  rather  the  marauding  ruffians,  would 
not  scruple  to  murder  them,  if  opportunity  offered. 
They  had  now  been  five  days  wandering  about, 
and  yet  were  only  ten  miles  distant  from  Delhi  : 
so  completely  had  each  day's  plans  been  frustrated 
by  the  events  of  the  next  day.  Again  they  entered 
a  friendly  village,  and  again  were  they  compelled 
soon  to  depart,  after  receiving  simple  but  kind 
assistance.  No  villagers,  it  was  found,  were  free 
from  dread  at  having  assisted  a  Feringhee.  Once 
they  hid  for  shelter  under  a  bridge ;  but  an  armed 
ruffian  detected  them,  and  behaved  so  unbearably 
towards  the  women  that  tlie  surgeon,  who  was 
a  Roman  Catholic,  took  a  gold  cross  fi-om  his 
bosom,  and  gave  it  as  the  price  of  their  freedom 
from  further  molestation :  a  wounded,  shattered, 
sinking  man,  ho  could  not  offer  them  a  strong  arm 
as  a  shield  from  insult.  On  the  night  of  the  17th, 
at  a  little  more  than  twenty  miles  from  Delhi, 
they  were  glad  to  obtain  the  shelter  of  an  outhouse 
containing  twenty  cows,  the  only  roof  that  the 
owner  dared  to  offer  them.  They  made  an  attempt 
to  have  a  letter  forwarded  to  Kumaul,  praying  for 
assistance  ;  but  none  in  those  parts  could  be 
depended  upon  for  faithfulness  beyond  an  hour  or 
two :  so  much  was  there  of  treachery  on  the  one 
hand,  and  timidity  on  the  other.  On  the  18th  they 
heard  that  Major  Faterson,  of  the  54th  regiment, 
was  in  tlie  same  village  as  themselves ;  and  he, 
powerless  to  succour,  contrived  to  send  a  short 
message  to  them,  written  with  a  burnt  stick  on  a 
piece  of  an  old  broken  pan.  Shortly  afterwards 
they  were  greatly  astonished,  and  not  a  little 
delighted,  to  sec  an  officer,  the  husband  of  one  of 
the  ladies,  enter  the  village ;  but  more  like  a 
naked  savage,  blistered  from  head  to  foot,  than 
like  an  English  gentleman. 

An  eventful  tale  had  this  officer  to  narrate. 
When  the  scenes  of  violence  on  the  11th  at  Delhi 
had  reached  such  a  point  that  to  remain  longer 
was  to  meet  certain  slaughter,  he  sent  off  his  little 
boy  with  friends  towards  Meerut,  and  saw  his  wife 
and  her  lady-companion  start  for  Kumaul.  After 
being  robbed  of  his  horse,  and  having  thi'ce 
bullets  sent  through  his  hat,  and  one  thiX;ugh  the 
skirt  of  his  coat,  he  ran  past  the  blazing  houses 
of  the  cantonment,  and,  being  ill  at  the  time,  sank 
down  under  a  tree  exhausted.  A  gang  of  ruffians 
found  him,  stripped  him,  robbed  him  of  every- 
thing, and  endeavoured.  Thug-like,  to  strangle 
him — using,  however,  the  sleeve  of  his  own  shirt 
instead  of  a  silken  cord  Happily  the  choking 
was  only  partial ;  he  recx)vered,  staggered  on  a 
mile  or  two,  rested  briefly  in  a  hut,  and  then 
walked  twelve  miles  to  Alipore  in  a  broiling  sun. 
He  obtained  a  little  water,  a  little  bread,  and  a 
few  fragments  of  clothing,  but  was  refused  shelter. 
Ho  wended  his  painful  way  barefoot^  keeping  to 
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ploughed  fields;  &A  safer  tbati  the  high  road^  and 
rmcfied  a  village  ^here  the  hcadmaD  gave  him  an 
asylum  for  five  dajs.  Doring  these  days,  however, 
he  twice  narrowly  escaped  death  from  sepoys 
prowling  about  tho  village.  On  the  sixth  he 
received  information  which  led  him  to  believe 
that  his  wife  and  her  traveUiDg  companions  were 
within  six  or  seven  miles  of  him*  He  hastened 
on,  with  swollen  and  hliatered  feet,  wretched  mh- 
stitutet  for  raiment,  and  a  frame  nearly  worn  out 
by  sickiieas  and  anxiety;  bnt  a  glcara  of  joy  burst 
upon  him  when  at  length  he  overtook  the  surge  on 
and  the  two  wives,  though  dismayed  to  see  the 
plight  to  which  they  had  been  reduced.  Tho  poor 
ladies  he  found  to  he,  hke  himself,  reft  of  ^vgyj- 
tbing  they  had  in  the  world  except  a  few*  torn  and 
toil-worn  fragments  of  garment.  The  surgeon 
had  been  less  rudely  stripped,  simply  because  the 
clothes  of  a  wounded  man  were  less  acceptable  to 
the  spoliator?.  The  fngitives,  now  four  in  number^ 
eontinued  their  journey,  their  feet  pierced  with 
thorns  and  sharp  stoneSj  and  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  or  drugging  a  wounded  man  becoming 
^eater  and  gi'cater.  The  officer's  wife,  having 
had  no  bend-covering  for  niany  days,  folt  tho 
sun's  heat  to  be  gra^lnally  aftbcting  her  brain; 
she  was  thankful  when  a  villager  gave  her  a 
%vet  cloth  to  hind  round  her  temples.  Bfattei'S 
now  began  to  mend ;  the  villagers  were  less  afraid 
of  the  Delhi  sepoys ;  tho  vicinity  of  Kumaul 
exhibited  less  violence  and  marauding;  horses 
and  mules  were  obtained  on  one  day  to  take 
tbem  to  Lorsowlie;  and  on  the  next  a  carriage 
was  provided  for  their  conveyance  to  KurnauK 
IIow  they  got  on  from  Kumaul  to  Umballa,  and 
from  Umbidla  to  Simla,  need  not  be  t^ld — the 
romance  of  the  incident  was  over  when  the  three 
fugitive,  two  women  and  a  wounded  man,  were 
joined  by  a  fourth ;  although  much  physical  and 
mental  suffering  had  stiO  to  bo  endured.  The 
little  son  of  this  lady,  it  was  aflon^-^arda  found, 
had  been  carried  by  some  friends  safely  to  Mcerut 
on  the  12th.  The  four  fugitives,  when  they 
readied  friendly  quarters,  were  poor  indeed :  no 
beggars  could  be  more  completely  dependent  on 
the  sympathy  of  those  w*hom  they  now  happily 
met. 

Next  we  will  follow  the  steps  of  some  of  those 
who  chose  Meerut  rather  than  Kurnaul  as  their 
place  of  refuge.  Their  adventures  partake  of  a 
new  interest,  because  there  was  a  broad  and  swift 
river  to  be  crossed.  A  young  ensign  of  the  54th 
regiment,  a  stripling  who  had  just  commenced 
military  service  under  the  Company,  had  a  sad 
tale  to  tell,  how  the  European  officers  of  his 
regiment  hud  fallen  almost  to  a  man.  He  was 
in  the  cantonment  when  the  news  arrived  of  the 
approach  of  the  Meerut  mutineers;  his  regiment 
was  ordered  to  hasten  to  tho  city;  and  he^  like 
other  officers,  was  fain  to  hope  that  the  men  would 
remain  truo  to  their  colours.  Leaving  two  com- 
panies to  follow  with  two  gims^  the  other  eight 
marched  off  to  the  ci^^  distant,  as  has  already 


been  stated,  about  two  miles.  Arriving  at  the 
ma  in  guard  of  the  Cashmere  Gate^  the  regiment 
encountered  the  mutinous  3d  Bengal  cavalry,  who 
immediately  shot  down  nearly  all  the  officers  of 
the  eight  companies:  the  men  of  those  companies 
shewing,  by  a  refusal  to  defend  their  officers,  that 
they  were  quit©  ready  for  revolt.  The  colonel^ 
indeed,  was  bayoneted  by  one  of  his  own  men 
after  a  trooper  had  shot  him,  In  about  half  an 
hour  the  other  two  companies  arrived  with  the 
two  guns ;  but  as  the  few  remaining  officers  of  the 
regiment  knew  not  which  of  their  men,  if  any, 
could  be  depended  on,  they  formed  a  kind  of  small 
fort  or  citadel  of  the  mainguard^  into  which  they 
brought  their  few  remaining  comj^nions  one  by 
one.  Tho  poor  youth,  who  had  just  commenced 
soldiering,  and  who  had  never  seen  a  dead  body, 
was  nearly  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  sight  of 
his  brother-officers,  with  whom  he  had  laughed  and 
chatted  a  few  hours  before,  lying  side  by  side  dead 
and  mutilated.  The  main  body  of  the  regiment 
remained  sullen,  though  not  mutinous,  until  about 
five  o*clock  in  the  evening ;  but  then  the  spirit  of 
evil  seemed  to  seize  them,  and  they  turned  upon  the 
Europeans  near  them,  shooting  indlseriminately. 
The  scene  l^ecamc  agonising*  Many  women  and 
children  had  gone  to  the  mainguard  for  security ; 
and  now  they  as  w^ell  as  tho  officers  found  it 
necessary  to  flee  for  very  life.  Some  ran,  leaped, 
clomb,  until  they  got  beyond  the  wall  of  the  city ; 
others  waited  to  help  those  who  were  weaker  or  of 
more  tender  yearn  Borne  of  the  ladieSj  though 
woundeii,  lowered  themselves  by  handkerchiefe 
into  the  ditch,  from  eml»rasures  in  the  jiarapet, 
and  wcro  caught  by  officers  below  j  and  then 
ensued  the  terrible  labour  of  dragging  or  carrying 
them  up  tlie  counterscarj)  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ditch,  (A  ditch,  in  military  matters,  be  it  rem  era* 
bered,  is  a  dry,  broad,  very  deep  trench  outside  a 
fortified  wall,  with  nearly  vortical  sides,  called  the 
scarp  and  counterscarp.)  The  young  officer  tolls 
how  that  he  and  his  male  eompanions  would 
have  made  a  dash  towards  Meerut,  a  word  in  hand, 
or  have  sold  their  lives  at  onee ;  but  that  their 
chief  thoughts  were  now  for  the  women  and 
children.  What  were  tho  privations  of  such  a 
company  as  this,  in  fords  and  jungles,  in  hunger 
and  nakedness^  we  shall  presently  see  by  means  of 
a  narrative  from  another  quarter. 

It  is  an  officer  of  tho  38th  who  shall  now  tell 
his  tale — how  that  bis  own  personal  troubles,  when 
alone^  were  slight  compared  with  those  which 
ho  had  afterwards  to  bear  in  company  with 
other  fugitive  Europeans.  This  officer  states  that, 
while  the  refugees  were  anxiou.^ly  watching  the 
course  of  events  at  tho  Flags taJF  Tower,  they  were 
momentarily  expecting  aid  from  Meerut.  They 
could  not  believe  that  Major-general  Hewett  would 
have  allowed  the  mutineers  to  march  from  Meerut 
to  Delhi  without  either  making  an  attempt  to  in- 
tercept them,  or  following  on  their  heels ;  and  their 
disappointment  in  this  particular  led  to  some  of 
the  unfavourable  comments  made  on  that  general's 
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line  of  conduct  The  officer  of  the  38th,  whose 
narrative  is  now  nnder  notice,  shared  the  difficulty 
of  all  the  others  in  endeavouring  to  keep  the  men 
at  their  dnty  ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  terrihle  sight, 
more  than  once  adverted  to,  which  met  his  eye 
at  the  mainguard  inside  the  Cashmere  Gate :  *  By 
the  gate^  side  hy  side,  and  covered  by  pretty  ladies' 
dresses  taken  from  some  house,  as  if  in  mockery, 
lay  the  bodies  of  poor  Captain  Smith,  Burrowes, 
Edwardes,  and  Waterfield,  and  the  quarter-master- 
sergeant;  some  lying  calm  as  shot  dead,  and 
others  with  an  expression  of  pain,  mutilated  by 
bayonets  and  swords.'  When  all  became  hopeless 
within  the  city,  and  the  brigadier  had  given  orders 
to  retire,  the  officers  made  a  show  of  brioging  off 
their  regiments  as  well  as  their  families;  but  it 
was  only  a  show ;  for  such  of  the  men  as  had 
remained  faithful  up  to  this  time  now  fell  away, 
and  the  Europeans  found  themselves  compelled  to 
escape  as  best  they  could.  The  officer  hastened 
to  the  cantonment,  disconsolate  and  helpless,  but 
having  no  immediate  idea  of  escape.  With  the 
colonel  of  the  same  regiment,  however,  he  was 
ni^ed  to  adopt  that  course,  as  the  cantonment  itself 
was  now  in  a  blaze.  The  two  ran  off  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  towards  the  river,  crouching  beneath 
trees  when  enemies  seemed  near ;  they  forded  the 
Jumna  Canal,  slaking  their  parched  lips  as  they 
waded  or  swam ;  and  they  tore  off  the  brighter 
parts  of  their  glittering  accoutrements,  to  prevent 
betrayal  In  the  momiug,  faint  and  hungered, 
they  took  refuge  in  a  hut  while  a  body  of  sepoys 
was  searching  around,  as  if  for  victims.  A  fcAv 
Hindoo  peasants  discovering  them,  told  them 
where  they  could  hide  in  a  tope  of  trees,  and 
brought  them  chupatties  and  milk.  Being  able 
to  ford  across  a  narrow  branch  of  the  Jumna 
soon  afterwards,  they  concealed  themselves  in  the 
wild  juDgle ;  and  there,  to  their  joy  and  surprise, 
they  found  others  of  their  friends  in  the  same 
kind  of  concealment— joy  damped,  it  is  true,  at 
the  thought  of  educated  English  men  and  women 
crouching  among  long  jungle-grass  like  savages  or 
wild  beasts.  On  counting  numbers,  they  found 
they  were  thirteen,  eight  gentlemen  and  five  ladies 
and  children ;  and  as  they  had  several  guns  and 
twords  among  them,  they  took  heart,  and  prepared 
to  struggle  against  farther  difficulties. 

To  bring  up  the  two  parallel  threads  of  the  story, 
the  escapes  of  the  larger  party,  comprising  the 
women  and  little  ones,  must  now  be  told.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  preceding  day,  after  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  conveying  the  ladies  on  gun- 
carriages  lh)m  the  city  to  the  cantonment,  the 
natives  who  had  been  trusted  with  this  duty  turned 
faithless^  and  the  Europeans  within  the  Cashmere 
Gate,  finding  themselves  shot  at,  sought  to  escape 
beyond  the  waUs  in  any  way  they  could.  One 
after  another,  women  and  children  as  well  as  men, 
leaped  over  into  the  ditch,  scrambled  up  the  other 
ride,  and  ran  off  towards  the  house  of  Sir  T. 
Metcalfe.  One  lady,  the  mother  of  three  daughters 
who  had  to  share  in  the  flight,  was  shot  through 


the  shoulder,  yet  still  kept  on.  The  native  servants 
— ^in  the  absence  of  their  master,  who  afterwards 
had  his  own  tale  to  tell  of  jungle-life  and  narrow 
escapes— gave  them  a  little  food ;  but  just  before 
the  house  was  about  being  fired  by  the  insurgents, 
the  fugitives  left  it,  and  succeeded  in  fording  the 
narrow  stream  to  the  spot  mentioned  above.  When 
the  thirteen  had  told  their  adventures,  and  formed 
a  plan,  they  started  anew,  and  sought  a  spot  where 
they  could  ford  the  majestic  Jumna.  The  officer 
must  hero  toll  the  story  of  this  perilous  fording : 
'Our  hearts  failed,  and  no  wonder,  where  ladies 
were  concerned,  as  we  looked  at  the  broad  swift 
river.  It  was  getting  dark,  too.  Two  natives  went 
across.  We  watched  them  anxiously  wade  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  river ;  then  their  heads 
alone  appeared  above  water.  It  was  our  only 
chance  of  life,  and  our  brave  ladies  never  flinched. 
The  water  was  so  deep,  that  where  a  tall  man 
would  wade,  a  short  man  would  be  drowned.  I 
thought  it  was  all  over  when,  on  reaching  the 

deep  water  with  Mrs  on  my  left  arm,  a 

native  supporting  her  on  the  other  side,  we  were 
shot  [drifted]  down  the  river;  however,  by  des- 
perate efforts  and  the  assistance  of  another  native, 
wo  reached  the  bank  in  safety.  I  swam  back 
once  more  for  another  of  our  party ;  and  so  ulti- 
mately wc  all  got  safe  over.  It  was  a  brave  feat 
for  our  ladies  to  do.'  But  so  it  was  throughout 
these  terrific  scenes:  the  heroism,  the  patience, 
the  long-suffering  endurance  of  these  gentlewomen, 
bore  up  to  the  last ;  feebleness  of  frame  was  van- 
quished by  nobility  of  spirit ;  and  the  men  were 
often  kept  in  heart,  though  deeply  pained,  by  the 
uncomplaining  p.erseverance  of  their  gentle  com- 
panions in  misery.  Our  fugitives  passed  a  wretched 
night  after  this  fording  of  the  Jumna,  crouching  in 
the  jungle,  with  no  sound  '  but  the  chattering  of 
their  teeth.'  The  next  day  threw  them  into  the 
hands  of  a  largo  band  of  ruffians ;  and  as  the  guns 
of  the  officers  had  been  rendered  useless  by  wet, 
tho  consequence  was  direful:  the  whole  party 
were  stripped  and  robbed,  and  then  left  without 
food,  without  clothing,  without  resource,  to  wander 
whither  they  could.  With  naked  feet,  and  skins 
blistering  in  tho  sun,  they  toiled  on.  *  How  the 
ladies  stood  it,'  says  the  officer  whose  narrative 
we  are  following,  *is  marvellous;  they  never 
murmured  or  flinched,  or  distressed  us  by  a  show 
of  terror.'  Fortunately,  a  fakeer,  in  a  Hindoo 
village,  ventured  to  give  them  shelter;  they 
remained  threo  days,  obtaining  a  little  food,  but 
nothing  more.  A  German  zemindar  or  landowner, 
who  had  been  so  long  in  India  as  to  be  hardly 
distinguishablo  from  a  Hindoo,  hearing  of  their 
phght,  sent  for  them,  gave  them  some  rough  cloth 
to  huddle  on  as  substitutes  for  garments,  and 
caused  a  message  to  be  sent  to  Meerut,  which 
brought  relief  to  them ;  and  they  reached  that 
town  in  seven  days  after  leaving  Delhi — worn  out 
in  mind  and  body,  haggai*d,  lame,  penniless,  but 
thankful  that  their  lives  had  been  spared. 

Strange  as  these  escapes  and  perils  were,  the^ 


were  Gclipsisd  in  individual  daring  and  fertility  of 
resource  by  oao  whicli  remains  to  be  told,  and 
wliidi  may  form  the  liLst  of  this  little  group  of 
pahifal  narrative.^.  Mr  Batson,  surgeon  of  the  74th 
regiment,  was  no  heard  of  during?  .so  long  a  time 
after  the  eyents  at  Delhi  on  tho  fatal  Monday  that 
he  was  given  uji  for  lost ;  hut  in  a  letter  which  ho 
wrote  to  announce  hia  safetj",  he  detailed  such  a 
series  of  at! ventures  as  ai)|>ear  to  htdong  rather  to 
romance  than  to  real  life — Defoe-like,  but  entirely 
true  instead  of  fictitious.  And  hero  it  may  be 
agaio  remarked  that  these  narratives  must  not 
he  suspected  of  boastful  cxagpenvtion  ;  there  were 
links  which  conucctcd  all  the  eventful  stories 
into  one  chain — each  receiving  eorroborativo 
strengtli  from  the  otherj^.  Mr  Balsou  states  that 
ivhen  it  was  found  that  the  three  regiments  at 
Bet  hi  refused  to  act  against  l!ic  mutineers  from 
Mcerut,  and  that  when  such  of  the  women  and 
children  a*^  could  be  collected  were  placed  in  the 
main^ianl  find  the  Flagstaff  Tovver.  he  went  to 
Bngadier  Graves^  voluntccvinj;  to  convey  a  letter 
to  Meerut,  in  hope  of  obtaining  the  aid  of  European 
titiopjs.  Ills  offer  being  accepted,  ho  took  leave  of 
his  wife  anti  three  daughters  in  the  Piagstafl'  Towtr, 
went  to  bin  house,  dressed  himself  like  a  native 
fakeer  or  mendicant  devotee,  and  coloured  his  face, 
hand.s,  and  feet.  Off  he  set  on  his  perilous  errand. 
He  first  tried  to  criiss  the  Jnmua  by  the  bridge  of 
boats,  but  found  it  broken.  Then  he  ran  to  the 
cantonment,  and  endeavoured  to  cross  by  a  ferry 
near  that  spot^  but  found  the  insurgent  cavah'y 
and  tho  Deighbouring  villagers  plundering  and 
maraud iug,  Next  he  hastened  across  the  pamde- 
grouud,  and,  after  escaping  two  or  three  shots,  was 
Bei/,cd  by  some  of  the  villagers  anrl  stripi^ed  of 
every  bit  of  his  fakeer  clotliing.  On  ho  ran 
again,  in  his  now^  truly  forlorn  state,  towards  the 
Kiiruaul  road,  hoping  to  overtake  some  of  the 
officers  who  were  cscapiug  by  that  route;  but 
before  he  conld  do  so,  two  of  the  insurgent  troopers 
intercepted  him.  Just  as  they  were  about  to  cut 
him  down  with  their  drawn  sw^ords,  his  tact  and 
knowledge  saved  him.  Being  familiar  botli  with  the 
Hindostani  language  and  with  the  Mohammedan 
custom^  he  threw  himself  into  a  supplieatlug 
position,  and  uttered  the  most  exalted  praises  of 
the  great  Prophet  of  Islam ;  begging  them  to  spare 
his  life  for  the  sake  of  the  Moslem.  Had  his 
a&sailanU  been  infantry  sepoys,  he  would  probably 
Dot  have  attempted  this  manrouvre,  for  most  of 
them  were  Hindoos  ;  but  knowing  that  the  cavalry 
Bowai-s  were  chiefly  Blohammcdans^  he  made  the 
venture.  It  succeeded,  "Whether  they  knew  him 
as  a  fugitive  Englishman,  is  not  certain  ;  but  they 
let  him  go,  saying :  *  Had  you  not  asked  for  mercy 
in  the  name  of  the  Prophet',  you  should  have  died 
like  the  rest  of  the  Kaflirs  [inEdels].*  After  run* 
ning  another  mile — at  once  shivering  with  naked- 
ncss  and  burning  with  excitement — be  encountered 
some  Mussulman  villagers,  who  rushed  npon  him, 
crying:  *  Hero  is  a  Pennghee ;  kill  the  Kafhr! 
You  Ferioffhecs  want  to  make  us  all  Christians  I ' 


They  dragged  him  to  a  village,  tied  his  hands 
behind  him,  and  sent  one  of  their  number  to  a 
house  hard  by  to  get  a  sword^  with  which  to 
despatch  him.  At  this  critical  moment  some 
excitement — the  nature  of  which  Mi'  Batson  could 
not  unilei'staud^caused  them  all  to  leave  him, 
and  be  ran  off  ogaio.  He  fortunately  fell  in  with 
some  smiths  who  had  been  employed  in  the  Delhi 
magazine,  and  who  were  wilhiig  to  save  iiim ;  they 
urged  him  not  to  go  forward,  or  the  villagers 
would  certainly  murder  him.  They  took  him  to 
a  hut,  gave  him  an  article  or  two  of  apparel,  and 
fed  him  w^ith  milk  and  bread.  He  tried  to  sleeji, 
but  could  not ;  he  lay  awake  all  night,  restless 
aiul  excited.  In  the  morning  he  bethought  him  of 
informing  his  protectors  that  he  was  a  physician, 
a  doctor,  a  *nnediciue-raan ;'  and  this  proved  to 
be  an  aid  to  him ;  for  the  villagers,  finding  that  he 
could  answer  quest; ions  relating  to  maladies,  and  was 
familiar  with  their  religion,  language,  and  customs, 
began  to  take  much  interest  in  the  Feringhee 
doctor.  He  found  that  tvvo  officers  were  in  liiding 
at  no  great  distance,  but  be  could  reach  nettlier  of 
them*  To  get  to  Meemt  in  time  to  deliver  his 
messa^ete  w^as  of  course  now  out  of  the  question  rail 
that  Mr  Batson  could  tlo  was  to  secure  his  own 
safety.  More  perils  wcro  in  store  for  him.  The 
villagers  of  Badree  w^ero  informed  that  if  they 
harhourcd  any  Feringlices,  the  now  triumphant 
King  of  Delhi  would  dircfully  punish  them  ;  they 
became  alarmed,  and  hid  him  in  a  small  mango 
tope.  'Here,'  the  surgeon  saya,  *I  was  left  night 
and  day  alone.  I  was  visited  at  night  by  some 
one  or  other  of  the  villagers,  who  brought  me 
bread  and  water  in  a  ghurrah,  I  am  unable  to 
describe  my  feelingij  during  this  trying  time.  I 
was  all  day  in  the  sun,  in  the  extreme  heat,  and 
alone  at  night,  when  tho  jackals  came  prowUng 
about  and  er}'ing.  It  is  only  God  and  mjself 
know  what  1  have  endured.  After  five  nights 
and  days  in  tliis  tope  of  trees,  I  was  again  taken 
back  to  the  village  and  concealed  in  a  bhoosa 
iiouse.  I  was  here  shut  in  for  twenty-fan  r  hours  ; 
the  heat  ami  suffocation  I  cannot  find  language  to 
descril>e.  I  do  not  know  which  w*as  the  greatest 
misery,  the  tope  of  trees  in  sohtude  or  the  bhoosa 
koti*ee.'  At  length  the  villagers,  afraid  to  keep 
liim  any  longer,  dismissed  him — enabling  him  t^ 
dress  himself  up  again  aa  a  fakeer.  Tramping  on 
from  village  to  village,  ho  acted  his  part  so  well 
ajs  to  escape  detection.  He  gave  himself  out  as  ii 
Cashmerian ;  and  although  one  of  tho  villagers 
suspected  his  European  origin  by  hifl  blue  eyes^  he 
did  not  betray  him.  He  observed  from  village  to 
village — and  tlie  fact  is  ivorthy  of  note  in  relation 
to  the  causes  and  details  of  the  Revolt — that  the 
Mohammedans  were  much  more  savage  than  the 
Hindoos  in  their  expressions  and  threats  against 
the  Ferin ghees.  The  further  ho  proceeded  from 
Delhi,  the  less  did  Mr  Batson  iind  himself  in- 
volved in  danger ;  and  he  was  fortunately  picked 
up  by  Captain  M* Andrews  and  Lieutenant  Mew 
of  his  own  regiment.     He  had  been  out  no  less 
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than  twenty-five  days,  'wandering  from  village  to 
village,  from  tope  to  tope ;  suffering  privations 
which  none  but  himself  could  know,  and  not 
even  he  adequately  describe.  One  great  anxiety 
gnawed  him  the  while — ^the  fate  of  his  family: 
one  great  joy  awaited  him— his  family  escaped. 

Here  this  chapter  may  close.  We  have  seen 
that  on  the  morning  of  Monday  the  11th  of  May, 
the  European  inhabitants  of  Delhi  arose  from 
their  beds  in  peace ;  and  that  by  the  close  of  the 
same  day  there  was  not  a  single  individual  of  the 


number  whose  portion  was  not  death,  flight,  or 
terrified  concealment  So  far  as  the  British  rule 
or  influence  was  concerned,  it  was  at  an  end.  The 
natives  remained  masters  of  the  situation ;  their 
white  rulers  wore  driven  out;  and  a  reconquest, 
complete  in  all  its  details,  could  alone  restore 
British  rule  in  Delhi.  At  what  time,  in  what 
way,  and  by  whom,  that  reconquest  was  effected, 
will  remain  to  be  told  in  a  later  portion  of  this 
work.  Much  remains  to  be  narrated  before  Delhi 
will  again  come  under  notice. 


Elephant  and  State  Howdah. 
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CHAPTER   TL 

LUCKNOW    AND   THE   COURT   OF   OITDE. 


NOTHEE  regal  or  onco-regal 
family,  anotlier  remnftnt  vf 
Moslem  power  in  India,  now 
comes  upon  tho  so^no — one 
wliicti  him  addod  to  the 
embarrassinent  of  Hie  Eng* 
lisli  anthoritiQs,  by  armyiiipf 
a^in&t  them  tho  machinations  of 
deposed  priucea  as  well  as  the 
discontent  of  native  troops ;  and 
by  dewing,  as  the  King  of  Dellii  bad 
Bhewn  in  a  noighbonring  region,  that  a 
pcnMoti  to  ft  Bovcrdgn  deprived  of  bis  domi- 
nions IS  Dot  ^wfijs  a  sufbeieut  medicament  to 
allay  the  irritation  arising  from  the  deprivation, 
Wbat  and  where  is  the  kingdom  of  Ondc  ;  of  what 
milk  as  an  Indian  city  is  its  cap  i  til,  Luc  know ; 
who  were  its  ralers ;  why  antl  when  tho  ruliog 
ftnthoTity  was  changed^^these  matters  must  be 
clearly  tmderatoocl,  as  a  prcliminarj  to  tho  nan^* 
tiv©  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrenoe's  procctidings  about 
the  time  of  the  outbreak. 


Oude,  eoniidered  as  a  proYinee  of  British  India, 
and  no  lonpr  as  a  kingdom,  is  bonndetl  on  the 
north  and  northeait  by  the  territory  of  Hepaiil  j 
on  the  emt  by  the  district  of  Goruckpore ;  on  tho 
ioutheast  by  those  of  Azimghnr  and  Jonnpoor ;  on 
the  south  by  that  of  Allahabad  ;  on  the  &onthwT,st 
by  tho  districts  of  the  Doab ;  and  on  the  north- 
west by  t:shahjehanpoor.  It  is  now  about  thrice  the 
si/,e  of  Wales ;  but  bcfoi'e  tho  annexationp  Onde  as 
a  kingdom  inclndcd  a  larger  area.  On  the  Nepaul 
sidCj  a  strip  of  junglo-country  called  the  Terai, 
carnes  it  to  tho  base  of  tho  sub-Himala}i&  range. 
This  Terai  is  in  part  a  wooded  marsh,  m 
affected  by  a  deadly  malaria  as  to  bo  scarcely 
babi table ;  while  tbo  otlicr  part  is  an  almost 
impassable  forest  of  trees,  underwood,  and  rcedi, 
infested  by  the  elephant,  tbe  rliinoceros,  the  bear, 
the  irild  hog,  and  other  animals.  Considered 
generally,  however,  Oude  surpasses  in  natural 
advantages  almost  every  other  part  of  India — 
having  the  Ganges  running  along  tbe  whole  of 
its  southwest  frontier^  a  varied  and  fertile  soil^  a 
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genial  though  hot  climate,  and  numerous  facilities 
for  irrigation  and  water-carriage.  It  cannot^  how« 
ever,  be  said  that  man  has  dulj  aided  nature  in 
the  development  of  these  advantages;  for  the  only 
regularly  made  road  in  the  whole  province  is  that 
from  Lucknow  to  Gawnpore:  the  others  being 
mostly  wretched  tracks,  scarcely  passable  for  wheel- 
carriages.  The  railway  schemes  of  the  Company 
include  a  line  through  Onde,  which  would  be  of 
incalcmlable  benefit ;  but  no  definite  contract  had 
been  made  at  the  time  when  the  Revolt  com* 
menced ;  nor  would  such  a  railway  be  profitable 
until  the  trunk-hue  is  finished  fVom  Calcutta  to 
Benares  and  Allahabad.  Although  the  Moham- 
medans have,  through  many  ages,  held  the  ruling 
power  in  Oude,  the  Hindoos  are  greatly  more 
numerous ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, five  millions  in  number,  speak  the  Hindostani 
language;  whereas  those  nearer  Calcutta  speak 
Bengali.  As  shewing  the  kind  of  houses  in  which 
Europeans  occasionally  sought  concealment  during 
the  disturbances,  the  following  description  of  the 
ordinary  dwelling-places  of  Oudo  may  be  useful. 
They  are  generally  built  either  of  unbumt  brick, 
or  of  layers  of  mud,  each  about  three  feet  in 
breadth  and  one  foot  high.  The  roofis  are  made  of 
square  beams,  placed  a  foot  apart,  and  covered 
with  planks  laid  transversely ;  over  these  are  mats, 
and  a  roofing  of  weU-rammed  wet  clay  half  a  yard 
in  thickness.  The  walls  are  carried  to  a  height 
six  or  seven  feet  above  the  upper  surface  of  the 
roof,  to  afiurd  a  concealed  place  of  recreation  for 
the  females  of  the  family ;  and  during  the  rainy 
season  this  small  elevated  court  is  covered  with  a 
slight  awning  of  bamboos  and  grass.  Though  so 
simply  and  cheaply  constructed,  these  houses  are 
very  durable.  Around  the  house  there  is  usually  a 
verandah,  covered  with  a  sloping  tiled  roof.  Inside, 
the  beams  overhead  are  exposed  to  view,  without 
any  ceiling.  The  floors  are  of  earth,  well  beaten 
down  and  smoothed,  and  partially  covered  with 
mats  or  cotton  carpets.  In  the  front  of  the  house 
is  a  chabootra  or  raised  platform  of  earth,  open  to 
the  air  at  the  sides,  and  provided  with  a  roof  of 
tiles  or  grass  supported  on  pillars.  This  platform 
is  a  pleasant  spot  on  which  neighbours  meet  and 
chat  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  The  dwellings  of 
the  wealthy  natives  of  course  present  an  aspect  of 
greater  splendour;  while  those  of  the  Europeans, 
in  the  chief  towns,  partake  of  the  bungalow  fashion, 
already  described. 

There  are  few  towns  of  any  distinction  in 
Oude  compared  with  the  area  of  the  province ; 
and  of  these  few,  only  two  will  need  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  present  chapter.  As  for  the  city 
whence  the  province  originally  obtained  its  name 
-—Oude,  Oudh,  or  Ayodha — it  has  fallen  from  its 
greatness.  Prinsep,  Buchanan,  and  other  autho- 
rities, r^^rd  it  as  the  most  ancient,  or  at  any  rate 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  among  the  cities  of 
Hindostao.  Some  of  the  coins  found  in  Oude 
are  of  such  extreme  antiquity,  that  the  characters 
in  which   their   legends  are  graven  are   totally 


unknown.  Buchanan  thinks  that  the  city  was 
built  by  the  first  Brahmins  who  entered  India, 
and  he  goes  back  to  a  date  fourteen  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era  for  its  foundation ;  while 
Tod  and  Wilford  claim  for  Oude  an  origin  even  six 
centuries  earlier  than  that  insisted  on  by  Buchanan. 
The  value  of  such  estimates  may  not  be  great; 
they  chiefly  corroborate  the  belief  that  Oude  is  a 
wry  ancient  city.  With  its  eight  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, and  its  mud  and  thatch  houses,  the  grandeur 
of  Oude  hves  in  the  past ;  and  even  this  grandeur 
is  in  antiquity  rather  than  in  splendour ;  for  the 
ruins  and  fragments  give  a  somewhat  mean  idea 
of  the  very  early  Hindoo  architecture  to  which 
they  belong.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  town  are 
extensive  ruins,  said  to  be  those  of  the  fort  of 
Rama,  king  of  Oude,  celebrated  in  the  mytho- 
logical and  romantic  legends  of  India.  According 
to  Buchanan :  *  The  heaps  of  bricks,  although  much 
seems  to  have  been  carried  away  by  the  river, 
extend  a  great  way — that  is,  more  than  a  mile  in 
length,  and  half  a  mile  in  width — and,  although 
vast  quantities  of  materials  have  been  removed  to 
build  the  Mohammedan  Ayodha  or  Fyzabad,  yet 
the  ruins  in  many  parts  retain  a  very  considerable 
elevation ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  structure  to  which  they  belonged  was  very 
large,  when  wo  consider  that  it  has  been  ruined  for 
above  two  thousand  years.'  A  spot  among  the  ruins 
is  still  pointed  out  by  the  reverential  Hindoos  from 
which  llama  took  his  flight  to  heaven,  carrying  all 
the  people  of  the  city  with  him :  a  hypothetical 
emigration  which  had  the  effect  of  leaving  Oude 
desolate  until  a  neighbouring  king  repopnlatcd  it, 
and  embellished  it  with  three  hundred  and  sixty 
temples.  The  existing  buildings  connected  with 
the  Hindoo  faith  are  four  establishments  kept  up 
in  honour  of  the  fabled  monkey-god,  the  auxiliary 
of  Rama ;  they  have  annual  revenues,  settled  on 
them  by  one  of  the  rulers  of  Oude;  they  are 
managed  by  maliJts  or  spiritual  superiors  ;  ai&d  the 
revenues  arc  dispensed  to  several  hundreds  of 
bairt^gU  or  religious  ascetics,  and  other  lazy  Hindoo 
mendicants— no  Mussulman  being  ever  admitted 
within  the  walls. 

Lucknow,  however,  is  the  city  to  which  our 
attention  will  naturally  be  most  directed— Luck- 
now, as  the  modem  capital  of  tho  kingdom  or 
province ;  as  a  city  of  considerable  importance, 
political,  military,  commercial,  and  architectural ; 
and  as  a  scene  of  some  of  the  most  memorable 
events  in  the  Revolt. 

Tho  city  of  Lucknow  stands  on  the  right  bank 
of  tho  river  Goomtee,  which  is  navigable  thence 
downwards  to  its  confluence  with  the  Ganges 
between  Benares  and  Ghazeepore.  It  is  rather 
more  than  fifty  miles  distant  from  Cawnpore,  and 
about  a  hundred  and  thirty  from  Allahabad.  As 
Cawnpore  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  that 
majestic  river  intervenes  between  the  two  towns. 
The  Goomtee  is  crossed  at  Lucknow  by  a  bridge  of 
boats,  a  bridge  of  substantial  masonry,  and  an  iron 
bridge— an  imusual  ftdness  of  transit-channels  in 
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an  Indian  city*  Lucknow  displays  a  varl^,  lively, 
and  c¥en  brilUatit  prospect,  when  viewed  frotn  a 
position  elevated  above  tbo  level  of  the  buildings  ; 
hut,  once  in  the  streets,  the  traveller  bus  his  dream 
of  beauty  speedUy  dis&ipated;  for  oriental  filth 
and  ahomin^ition  meet  hiij  eye  on  all  sides.  Tho 
central  portion  of  the  eitj,  the  moat  ancient,  is 
meanJy  bnilt  with  mnd-houscs  rooted  with  straw  ; 
tnany  of  them  a^e  no  better  than  lK>oth3  of 
mats  and  bambDos^  thatched  with  leaves  or 
pal mh ranches,  Tbo  streets,  besides  being  dirty, 
are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  are  dismally  sunk 
many  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sbopa.  The 
narrow  avenues  are  rendered  stiU  less  passable  bj' 
the  custom  of  employing  elephants  as  beasts  of 
burden :  unwieldy  animals  which  almost  entirely 
block  up  the  way.  In  the  part  of  the  city  occupied 
by  Europeans,  however,  and  containing  the  best 
pnblic  buildings,  many  of  the  streets  are  broad  and 
lively.  Until  1856^  >vhcn  Oude  was  annexed  to 
British  India,  Lucknow  was,  to  a  stranger^  one  of 
tlic  most  remarkable  cities  of  the  east,  in  regard  to 
its  armed  population.  Almost  every  man  went 
armed  through  the  streets.  One  had  a  matchlock, 
another  a  gun,  another  a  pistol ;  others  their  bent 
swords  or  tidmtrs ;  others  their  brass-knobbed 
builjdo-hide  shields.  Men  of  business  and  idlera — 
among  all  alike  it  was  a  custom  to  can7  arms.  The 
black  beards  of  tlio  Mussnlmans,  and  the  fierce 
moustaches  of  the  llaJi>oots,  added  to  the  warHke 
effect  thus  profluccd,  Oude  wiis  tlio  great  store- 
house for  recmits  for  the  Company*s  native  army  ; 
and  this  naturally  gave  a  martfal  bent  to  tlic 
people.  Tbo  Company,  hovvever,  deemed  it  a  wise 
precaution  to  disarm  the  peaceful  citizens  at  the 
time  of  the  annexation. 

Three  or  four  structures  in  and  near  Lucknow 
require  separate  description.  One  is  the  Shah 
Hujecf,  or  Emanbarra  of  A/of-u-Dowlahj  a  model 
of  fimtastic  hut  elegant  Mohnnimedau  architecture. 
English  travellers  have  i>oiiTed  out  high  praise 
upon  it  Lord  Valentia  said:  *Froni  the  brilhant 
white  of  the  composition,  and  the  minute  delicacy 
of  the  w^orkmanship,  an  enthusiast  might  suppose 
that  genii  had  been  the  artificers;'  w^hilo  Bishop 
Heher  declared :  *  I  have  never  seen  an  architec- 
tural view  which  pleased  me  more,  from  its 
richness  and  variety,  as  well  as  the  proportions 
and  general  good  teste  of  its  principal  features.' 
The  structure  consists  of  many  large  buildings 
surrounding  two  open  court?.  There  are  three 
archways  to  connect  the  courLs  \  and  in  tbo  centre 
of  these  is  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  watched  by 
soldiersj  and  attended  by  moullahs  perpetually 
rcailiug  the  Konm.  This  structure  is  often  called 
tho  king*s  Emanbarra  or  Imaumbarah,  a  namo 
|:^iven  to  the  buildings  raised  by  tljat  ^ect  of 
Moslems  called  Shcahs^  fur  the  celebration  of  the 
religions  festival  of  the  Jlohurrum,  Every  family 
of  distinction  has  its  own  emanbarra,  large  or 
small,  gorgeous  or  simple,  according  to  the  wealth 
of  its  owner,  wOio  generally  selects  it  as  his  own 
burial-pkce.     The  central  hall  of  the  Shah  Nujeef, 


the  king's  emanbasTa,  is  of  vast  size  and  very  mag- 
nificent ;  and  the  combination  of  Moslem  minarets 
with  Hindoo-pointed  domes  rendci-s  the  exterior 
remarkably  i^triking ;  nevertheless  the  splendour  is 
diminished  by  the  poverty  of  the  materials,  which 
aro  ehieiiy  brick  coated  witli  chunam  or  clay 
cement.  Near  or  conneeted  with  this  hnUding  is 
the  Boumee  Durwaza  or  Gate  of  the  Snltan^ 
having  an  arch  in  the  Siaraccnic  style.  Another 
public  building  is  the  mosque  of  S^aadut  Ah,  one  of 
the  former  nawabs  of  Oude;  its  lofty  dome  presents 
a  remarkable  object  as  seen  from  various  parts  of 
the  city ;  and,  being  provided  with  terraces  without 
and  galleries  within^  it  is  especially  attractive  to 
a  sight-seer.  Southeast  of  the  city,  and  near  the 
river,  U  a  fantastic  mansion  constrncteil  liy  Claude 
Martine,  a  French  adventurer  who  rose  to  great 
wealth  and  power  at  the  late  court  of  Lucknow.  He 
called  it  Constantia,  and  adorned  it  w^ith  various 
kinds  of  architectural  eceentri cities — minute  stucco 
fretwork,  enormous  lions  w^ith  lamps  instead  of 
eyes,  mandarins  and  Imlics  writh  shaking  heads, 
gods  and  goddt^ses  of  heathen  mytbologj^^  and 
other  incongruities.  The  bouse  is  large,  and  eohdly 
built  of  stone ;  and  on  the  topmost  story  is  (he 
tomb  of  Martmc ;  but  his  body  is  deposited  in  a 
sarcophagus  in  one  of  the  louver  apartments.  The 
favourite  residence  of  the  former  nawabs  and 
kings  of  Oudo  was  the  Dil  Koosha  or  "^  Hearths 
Dehght,'  a  richly  adorn ©tl  palace  two  miles  out  of 
the  city^  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive 
deer-park.  When  Colonel  (afterwards  General 
Sir  James)  Out  ram  was  appointed  British  resident 
at  the  court  of  Lucknow^,  about  a  year  before  the 
annexation,  the  Dil  Koosha  w^as  set  apart  for  his 
reception  ;  and  the  whole  ceremonial  illustrated 
at  once  the  show*  and  glitter  of  oriental  processions^ 
and  the  honour  paid  to  the  Englishman.  As  soon 
as  the  colonel  arrived  at  Cawnporo  from  Calcutta, 
the  great  officers  of  state  were  sent  from  Lucknow 
to  prepare  for  his  reception.  After  crossing  tho 
Ganges,  and  thereby  setting  foot  in  the  Oude 
dominionsj  he  entered  a  royal  carriage  replete 
with  gold  and  velvet  i  a  proecsston  was  formed  of 
carriages,  cavalry,  and  artillery^  which  ft>Uowed 
the  fifty  miles  of  roa*l  to  the  capit^il.  On  the  next 
day,  the  king  was  to  have  met  the  colonel  half-v^ay 
between  the  city  palace  and  tho  Dil  Koosha  ;  but 
being  ill,  his  place  was  taken  by  the  heir-ap parent. 
The  one  procession  met  the  other,  and  then  both 
entered  Lucknovv  in  state.  A  Lucknow  corre- 
spondent of  a  Bombay  journal  said :  *  Let  the 
reader  imagine  a  procession  of  more  than  three 
hundred  elephants  and  camels,  caparisoneil  and 
decorated  with  all  that  barbaric  pomp  could  lavish, 
and  Asiatic  splendour  shower  down  ;  with  all  the 
princes  and  nobles  of  the  kingdom  blazing  with 
jewels,  gorgeous  in  apparel,  with  footmen  and 
horsemen  in  splendid  liveries,  swarming  on  all 
sides ;  pennons  and  banners  dancing  in  the  sun's 
rays,  and  a  perfect  forest  of  gold  and  silver  sticks, 
spearSj  and  other  insignia  of  imperial  and  royal 
state." 
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A  work  of  remarkable  character  has  appeared, 
rdating  to  Lncknow  and  the  court  of  Oude.  It  is 
called  the  Private  Life  of  an  Eastern  King,  and  has 
been  edited  from  the  notes  of  an  Englishman  who 
held  a  position  in  the  household  of  the  king  of 
Oade^  Nussir-u-Deen,  in  1834  and  following  years.* 
Thoi^  the  name  of  the  author  does  not  appear, 
the  work  is  generally  accepted  as  being  trustworthy, 
80  many  corroborations  of  its  statements  having 
appeared  in  other  quarters.  Speaking  of  the 
king's  palace  within  the  city,  this  writer  says: 
'  The  great  extent  of  the  buildings,  generally  called 
the  king's  palace,  surprised  me  in  the  first  instance. 
It  18  not  properly  a  palace,  but  a  continuation 
of  palaces,  stretching  all  along  the  banks  of  the 
Goomtee,  the  river  on  which  Lucknow  is  built 
In -this,  however,  the  royal  residence  in  Oude 
bat  resembles  what  one  reads  of  the  Seraglio  at 
Constantinople,  the  khan's  residence  at  Teheran, 
and  the  imperial  buildings  of  Pekin.  In  all 
oriental  states,  the  palaces  are  not  so  much  the 
abode  of  the  sovereign  only,  as  the  centre  of  the 
government :  little  towns,  in  fact,  containing  exten- 
sive lines  of  buildings  occupied  by  the  harem  and 
its  vast  number  of  attendants ;  containing  courts, 
gardens,  tanks,  fountains,  and  squares,  as  well  as 
the  offices  of  the  chief  ministers  of  state.  Such  is 
tlie  case  in  Lucknow.  One  side  of  the  narrow 
Qoomtee — a  river  not  much  broader  than  a  middle- 
sized  London  street — is  lined  by  the  royal  palace ; 
the  other  is  occupied  by  the  rumna  or  park,  in 

which  the  menagerie  is  (or  was)  maintained 

There  is  nothing  grand  or  striking  about  the 
exterior  of  the  palace,  the  Fureed  Buksh,  as  it  is 
called.  Its  extent  is  the  only  imposing  feature 
about  it;  and  this  struck  me  more  forcibly  than 
any  ma^^iificence  or  loftiness  of  structure  would 
have  done.' 

These  few  topographical  and  descriptive  details 
concerning  Oude  and  its  two  capitals,  the  former 
and  the  present,  will  prepare  us  to  enter  upon  a 
snbject  touching  immediately  the  present  narrative : 
namely,  the  relations  existing  between  the  East 
India  Company  and  the  Oudians,  and  the  causes 
which  have  generated  disaffection  in  the  late  royal 
fiunUy  of  that  country.  It  will  be  needful  to  shew 
by  what  steps  Oude,  once  a  Hindoo  kingdom, 
became  under  the  Mogul  dynasty  a  Mohamme- 
dan nateabship,  then  a  nawab-viziership,  then  under 
British  protection  a  Mohammedan  kingdom,  and 
lastly  an  Anglo-Indian  province. 

Whether  or  not  historians  are  correct  in  asserting 
that  Oude  was  an  independent  Hindoo  sovereignty 
fourteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  that  then,  for  an  indefinite  number  of  cen- 
taries,  it  was  a  Hindoo  dependency  of  a  prince 
whose  chief  seat  of  authority  was  at  Oojein^t 
8eem8  to  be  admitted  that  Bakhtiar  Khilzi,  towards 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  sent  to  conquer 
the  country  for  the  Mohanunedan  sovereign  at  that 
time  paiamount  in  the  north  of  India ;  and  that 
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Oude  became  at  once  an  integral  part  of  the  realm 
of  the  emperor  of  Delhi.  Under  the  powerM 
Baber,  Oude  was  a  lieutenancy  or  nawabship :  the 
ruler  having  sovereign  power  within  his  dominions, 
but  being  at  the  same  time  a  vassal  of  the  Great 
Mogul.  This  state  of  things  continued  until  about 
a  century  ago,  when  the  weakening  of  the  central 
power  at  Delhi  tempted  an  ambitious  nawab  of 
Oude  to  throw  o£f  the  tranmiels  of  dependency, 
and  exercise  royalty  on  his  own  account.  At  that 
time  the  Mohammedan  rulers  of  many  states  in 
Northern  India  were  (troubled  by  the  inroads  of 
the  fierce  warlike  Mahrattas;  and  although  the 
nawabs  cared  little  for  their  liege  lord  the  emperor, 
they  deemed  it  expedient  to  join  their  forced 
against  the  common  enemy.  One  result  of  this 
struggle  was,  that  the  nawab  of  Oude  was  named 
*  perpetual'  nawab — the  first  loosening  of  the 
imperial  chain.  The  nawab-vizicr,  as  he  was  now 
called,  never  afterwards  paid  much  allegiance  to 
the  sovereign  of  Delhi :  nay,  the  eifctc  Mogul,  in 
1764,  asked  the  British  to  defend  him  from  his 
ambitious  and  disobedient  neighbour.  This  assist- 
ance was  so  effectively  given,  that  in  the  next 
year  the  nawab-vizier  was  forced  to  sue  humbly 
for  peace,  and  to  give  up  some  of  his  possessions 
as  the  price  of  it.  One  among  many  stipulations 
of  the  East  India  Company,  in  reference  to  the 
military  forces  allowed  to  be  maintained  by  native 
princes,  was  made  in  1768,  when  the  nawab-vizier 
was  limited  to  an  army  of  35,000  troops ;  namely, 
10,000  cavalry,  10,000  sepoys  or  infantry,  6000 
matchlock-men,  600  artillery,  and  9500  irregulai-s. 
In  1773,  Warren  Hastings  had  become  so  com- 
pletely involved  in  the  perplexities  of  Indian 
politics,  and  made  treaties  so  unscrupulously  if  he 
could  thereby  advance  the  interests  of  the  Com- 
pany—that Company  which  he  served  with  a  zeal 
worthy  of  a  better  cause — that  he  plotted  with  the 
nawab-vizier  against  the  poor  decrepit  Mogul :  the 
nawab  to  obtain  much  additional  power  and  terri- 
tory, and  the  British  to  obtain  large  sums  of  money 
for  assisting  him.  When  the  next  nawab-vizier, 
Azof-u-Dowlah,  assumed  power  in  Oude  in  1775, 
he  hastened  to  strengthen  himself  by  an  alliance 
with  the  now  powerful  British;  he  gave  up  to 
them  some  territory ;  they  agreed  to  protect  him, 
and  to  provide  a  certain  contingent  of  troops,  for 
which  he  was  to  pay  an  annual  sum.  This  was 
the  complicated  way  in  which  the  Company 
gained  a  footing  in  so  many  Indian  provinces  and 
kingdoms.  It  was  in  1762  that  that  shameful 
proceeding  took  place,  which — ^though  Warren 
Hastings  obtained  an  acquittal  concerning  it  at 
his  celebrated  trial  in  the  House  of  Lords— has 
indubitably  left  a  stain  upon  his  name ;  namely, 
the  spoliation  of  two  begums  or  princesses  of  Oude, 
and  the  cruel  punishment,  almost  amounting  to 
torture,  of  some  of  their  dependents.  The  alleged 
cause  was  an  arrear  in  the  payment  of  the  annual 
sum  due  from  the  nawab.  Even  if  the  debt  were 
really  due,  the  mode  of  extorting  the  money, 
and  the  selection  of  the  persons  from  wb  << 


extorted,  can  ncrer  be  reconciled  to  the  principles 
of  evcB-handed  justice.  The  tnitli  may  be  com- 
pressed into  a  short  sentence — the  Company  being 
terriblj  in  want  of  money  to  carry  on  a  war  against 
Hyder  Ah,  the  govern or-gcnetal  determined  to 
obtain  a  supply  from  some  or  other  of  the  natt?e 
princes  in  Northern  India;  and  those  natives  being 
often  falthlesSj  he  did  not  hesitate  to  become 
faithless  to  them.  During  the  remainder  of  tlie 
centory,  tbe  Company  inci^eased  moro  and  more 
ltd  'protectton'  of  tbe  nawab-vizier,  and  received 
larger  and  larger  sums  in  payment  for  tliat  p^* 
tection.  ATOf-u-Bowlah  i«ras  succeeded  in  1797 
by  Vizier  All,  and  he  in  179S  by  Saadut  Alt 

Wo  come  now  to  tbe  present  eentuiy.  In 
1801,  tlie  Marquis  Wcllesley  placed  tbe  relations 
\rith  Onde  on  a  new  footing :  he  relinqnishcd 
a  claim  to  any  farther  snbiidy  from  the  nawab- 
vizicr,  but  obtained  instead  the  rich  difitricts 
of  Allababad,  Azimghur,  Goruckpore,  and  the 
Southern  Doab,  estimated  to  yield  an  annual 
revenue  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  aterliug. 
Oude  was  larger  than  England  before  this  date ; 
but  the  marquis  took  nearly  balf  of  it  by  tbis 
transaction*  Matters  remained  without  much 
change  till  1814^  when  Saadut  Ali  was  sneceedod 
by  Ghazee-u-Deen  Hyder-  During  the  war  between 
tbe  British  and  the  Nepaulese^  soon  afterwards, 
the  nawab-vizier  of  Oude  lent  the  Company 
two  millions  sterling,  and  received  in  return  the 
Terai  or  jnngle-country  between  Oude  and  NepauL 
A  curious  system  of  exchanges,  this ;  for  after 
receiving  rich  districts  instead  of  money,  the 
Company  received  money  in  return  for  a  poor 
district  inhabited  chiefly  by  wild  beasts.  In  181% 
the  Company  allowed  Ghazee-u-Deen  Hyder  to 
renounce  the  vassal-title  of  nawab-vizierj  which  was 
a  mockery  as  connect etl  with  the  suzerainty  of  the 
now  powerless  Emperor  of  Delhi,  and  to  become 
King  of  Ondc — a  king,  however^  with  a  greater 
king  at  his  elbow  in  the  person  of  the  British 
resilient  at  the  court  of  Lucknow,  The  Company 
again  became  a  borrower  ft'om  Ghazee,  during  the 
Mahratta  and  Burmese  wars.  In  1827,  tbe  tlirane 
of  Oude  was  ascended  by  Knssir-n-Deen  Hyder — 
an  aspirant  to  the  throne  who  w^as  favoured  in  his 
pretensions  by  the  Company,  and  who  was,  as  a 
consequence,  in  bitter  animosit)^  with  most  of  his 
relations  during  tbe  ten  years  of  his  reign.  Com- 
plicated monetary  airangements  were  frequently 
made  with  the  Company,  tbe  nature  and  purport 
of  wliicli  are  not  aJways  clearly  traceable ;  but 
they  generally  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
power  of  the  Company  in  Oude.  On  tlie  death  of 
Nussir,  in  1837,  a  violent  struggle  took  place  for 
the  throne.  He,  like  olliei"  eastern  princes,  had  a 
large  number  of  sons ;  but  the  Company  would 
nut  acknowledge  tbe  legitimacy  of  any  one  of  them ; 
and  the  succesaion  tliereforo  fell  upon  Mahomed 
All  Sbab,  nude  to  tbe  deceased  sovereign.  The 
begum  or  chief  wife  of  Nussir  fomented  a  rebellion 
to  overturn  this  arrangement ;  and  it  cost  Colonel 
(alleru^ards  GaieraJi}  Low,  reaident  at  Lucknow, 


muck   trouble    to    preserve    peace    among    the 
wranghng  members  of  the  royal  family. 

Now  approaches  the  ari'angement  which  led  to 
the  change  of  rulers*  Oude  had  been  most  miser^ 
ably  governed  during  many  years.  The  king  and 
his  relations,  his  courtiers  and  his  dependents, 
grasped  for  money  as  a  substitute  i^>T  the  political 
power  which  they  once  possessed ;  and  in  the 
obtainmont  of  this  money  they  scrupled  at  no 
atrocities  against  the  natives.  The  court,  too,  was 
steeped  in  debaucheries  of  the  most  licentious  kind, 
outraging  the  decencies  of  life,  and  squandering 
weallii  on  the  minions  who  miniatered  to  it« 
pleasures.  The  more  thoughtful  and  large-hearted 
among  the  Company's  superior  servants  saw  here 
what  they  had  so  often  seen  elsewhere :  that  when 
the  Company  virtually  took  possession  of  a  native 
state,  and  pensioned  off  the  chief  and  his  family,  a 
moral  deterioration  followed  ;  be  was  not  allowed 
to  exercise  real  sovereignty  *  he  became  more 
intensely  selfish,  because  he  bad  nothing  to  be 
proud  of,  even  if  be  wished  to  govern  well ;  and 
he  took  refuge  in  the  only  oriental  substitute^ — 
sensual  enjoyment*  When  Mahomed  Ali  Shah 
died  in  1S42,  and  bis  son,  TJmjud  Ali  Bhah,  was 
sanctioned  by  tbe  Company  as  kiugj  a  pledge  was 
exacted  and  a  threat  foreshadowed:  the  pledge 
was,  that  such  reforms  should  be  made  by  the  king 
as  would  contribute  to  the  tranquillity  and  ju^t 
government  of  the  country ;  the  threat  was,  that  if 
he  did  fwtdo  this,  the  sovereignty  would  be  put  an 
end  to,  and  the  Company  would  take  tbe  govern* 
ment  into  its  own  hands.  In  16«47,  Umjud  AJi 
Shah  was  succeedeel  by  his  son,  Wajtd  AH  Bhah: 
a  king  who  equalled  or  surpassed  his  predecessors 
in  weakness  and  profligacy,  and  under  whom  the 
state  of  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Tbe 
JIarquis  of  Dalhonsic  was  governor-general  when 
matters  arrii^ed  at  a  crisis.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  tho  Company ^  whatever  may  be  aaid 
about  aggressive  views,  wished  to  see  the  mUhons 
of  Oude  well  and  happily  governed ;  and  it  is 
equally  unquestionable  that  this  wish  had  not 
been  gratified.  The  engagement  with  Umjud  Ali 
Shah  had  assumed  this  form :  *  It  is  hereby  pro* 
vidod  that  the  King  of  Oude  will  take  into  his 
immediate  and  earnest  consideration,  in  concert 
with  the  British  resident,  the  best  means  of 
remedying  the  existing  defects  in  the  pohce,  and 
in  tbe  judiclnl  and  i^vcnue  administration  of  bis 
dominions ;  and  that  if  his  majesty  should  neglect 
to  attend  to  tbe  advice  and  (Mjunsel  of  the  British 
government  or  its  local  representative,  and  if 
(which  God  forbid !)  gross  and  systematic  oppres- 
sion, anarchy,  and  misrule,  should  hereafter  at  any 
time  prevail  within  the  Oude  dominions^  such  as 
seriously  to  endanger  tlic  pubUc  tranquillity,  the 
British  government  reserves  to  itself  tlie  right  of 
appointing  its  own  officers  to  the  management  of 
whatsoever  jjortion  of  the  Oude  teiritory,  either  to 
a  small  or  great  extent,  in  which  such  misrule  aa 
that  above  alluded  to  may  have  occurred,  for  so 
long  a  period  as  it  may  deem  necensaiy/    The 
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marquis,  finding  that  thirteen  years  had  presented 
no  improvement  in  the  internal  govemment  of 
Onde,  resolved  to  adopt  decisive  measures.  He 
drew  up  a  treaty,  whereby  the  administration  of 
the  territory  of  Oude  was  to  be  transferred  to  the 
British  government :  ample  provision  being  made 
for  the  dignity^  affluence,  and  honour  of  the  king 
and  his  family.  The  king  refused  to  sign  the 
treaty,  not  admitting  the  allegations  or  supposi- 
tions on  which  it  was  based ;  whereupon  the 
nuuquis^  acting  with  the  sanction  of  the  Company 
and  of  the  imperial  government  in  London, 
announced  all  existing  treaties  to  be  null  and 
void,  and  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the 
government  of  the  territories  of  Oude  was  hence- 
forth vested  exclusively  and  for  ever  in  the  East 
India  Company.  The  governor-general  in  his 
minute,  it  will  be  remembered,  spoke  of  this  trans- 
fer of  power  in  the  following  brief  terms :  *  The 
kingdom  of  Oude  has  been  assumed  in  perpetual 
government  by  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany; in  pursuance  of  a  policy  which  has  so 
recently  been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Honourable  Court,  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
refer  to  it  more  particularly  here.' 

Everything  tends  to  shew  that  the  king  violently 
opposed  this  loss  of  his  regal  title  and  power. 
When  the  governor-general  and  the  resident  at 
Lucknow  waited  on  him  with  tho  draft  of  the 
proposed  treaty,  towards  the  close  of  1865,  he  not 
only  refused  to  sign  it,  but  announced  his  intention 
to  proceed  to  England,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
justice  fh)m  Queen  Victoria  against  the  Company. 
This  the  marquis  would  not  prevent;  but  he 
intimated  that  the  king  must  travel,  and  be  treated 
by  the  Company's  servants,  as  a  private  indimdual, 
if  he  adopted  this  step.  The  stipend  for  the  royal 
family  was  fixed  by  the  Company — of  course  with- 
out tho  consent  of  the  king  and  his  relations — at 
j£l 20,000  per  annum.  The  reasons  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  title  of  King  of  Oude  were  thus  stated, 
in  a  document  addressed  by  tho  directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  the  governor-general  of 
India  in  council,  many  months  after  the  transfer 
of  power  had  been  effected,  and  only  a  shoH  time 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Revolt :  '  Half  a 
century  ago,  our  new  and  critical  position  among 
the  Mohammedans  of  Northwestern  India  com- 
pelled us  to  respect  the  titular  dignity  of  the  Kings 
of  Delhi.  But  tho  experiences  of  that  half-century 
have  abundantly  demonstrated  the  inconveniences 
of  suffering  an  empty  nominal  sovereignty  to 
descend  fi'om  generation  to  generation ;  and  the 
continuance  of  such  a  phantom  of  power  must  be 
productive  of  inconvenience  to  our  government, 
and  we  believe  of  more  mortification  than  gratifi- 
cation to  tho  royal  pensioners  themselves.  It 
fosters  humiliating  recollections;  it  engenders 
delusive  hopes ;  it  is  the  fruitful  source  of  intrigues 
that  end  in  disappointment  and  disgrace.  Tho 
evfl  is  not  limited  to  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
members  of  the  royal  house :  prone  to  intrigue 
themselves,  they  become   also  a  centre  for  the 


intrigues  of  others.  It  is  natural,  also,  that  the 
younger  members  of  such  a  femily  should  feel  a 
greater  repugnance  than  they  otherwise  would  to 
mix  with  the  community  and  become  industrious 
and  useful  subjects.  Strongly  impressed  with 
these  convictions,  we  therefore  observe  with  satis- 
faction that  no  pledge  or  promise  of  any  kind  with 
regard  to  the  recognition  by  our  government  of  the 
kingly  title  after  the  death  of  the  present  titular 
sovereign,  Wajid  Ali  Shah,  has  been  made  to  him 
or  to  his  heirs.'  The  reasoning  in  this  declaration 
is  probably  sound ;  but  it  does  not  apply,  and  was 
not  intended  to  apply,  to  the  original  aggressive 
movements  of  the  Company.  Because  the  shadow 
of  sovereignty  is  not  worth  retaining  without  the 
substance,  it  docs  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
Company  was  right  in  taking  the  substance  fifty- 
five  years  earlier:  that  proceeding  must  be 
attacked  or  defended  on  its  own  special  ground, 
by  any  one  who  wishes  to  enter  the  arena  of 
Indian  politics. 

It  appears  from  this  document,  that  four  of  the 
British  authorities  at  Calcutta — the  Marquis  of 
Dalhousie,  General  Anson,  Mr  Dorin,  and  Mr 
Grant — ^had  concurred  in  opinion  that,  as  the  king 
refused  to  sign  the  treaty,  he  should,  as  a  punish- 
ment, be  denied  many  of  the  privileges  promised 
by  that  treaty.  They  proposed  that  the  annual 
stipend  of  twelve  lacs  of  rupees  (£120,000)  should 
be  *  reserved  for  consideration'  after  the  demise 
of  the  king — ^that  is,  that  it  should  not  necessarily 
be  a  perpetual  hereditary  stipend.  To  this,  how- 
ever. Colonel  Low,  who  had  been  British  resident 
at  Lucknow,  very  earnestly  objected.  He  urged 
that  the  king's  sons  were  so  young,  that  they 
could  not,  in  any  degree,  be  blamed  for  his  con- 
duct in  not  signing  the  proposed  treaty ;  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  made  to  lose  their  inheritance 
through  the  father's  fault;  that  tho  father,  the 
king,  would  in  any  case  be  pretty  severely  pun- 
ished for  his  obstinacy;  and  that  it  would  not 
be  worthy  of  a  great  paramount  state,  coming 
into  possession  of  a  rich  territory,  to  refuse  a 
liberal  stipend  to  the  descendants  of  tho  king. 
These  representations  were  listened  to,  and  a 
pension  to  the  amount  already  named  was 
granted  to  tho  king  and  his  heirs — *not  heirs 
according  to  Mohammedan  usages,  but  only  those 
persons  who  may  be  direct  male  descendants  of 
the  present  king,  bom  in  lawful  wedlock.'  A 
difficult  duty  was  left  to  the  Calcutta  government, 
to  decide  how  many  existing  persons  had  a  claim 
to  be  supported  out  of  the  pension,  seeing  that 
an  eastern  king's  family  is  generally  one  of  great 
magnitude  ;  and  that,  although  ho  has  many 
wives  and  many  children,  they  fill  various  ranks 
in  relation  to  legitimacy.  The  Company  proposed, 
if  the  king  liked  the  plan,  that  one-third  of  the 
pension  should  be  commuted  into  a  capital  sum, 
with  which  jaghires  or  estates  might  be  bought, 
and  vested  in  the  family  for  the  use  of  the  various 
members — making  them,  in  fact,  zemindars  or 
landed    proprietors,    having    something    to    do 
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instead  of  leading  lives  of  utter  idleness.  Jii 
^*bat  light  the  directors  viewed  the  large  and 
im|3ortant  army  of  Oide,  will  be  noticed  pre- 
sently i  but  in  reference  to  the  transfer  of  mas- 
tership itself,  tbey  said:  *  An  expanse  of  temtory 
embracing  an  area  of  nearly  twenty-five  thousand 
square  tniloa,  and  coutainmg  five  million  of  inhab- 
itants, has  passed  from  its  native  prince  to  the 
Queen  of  England  without  the  expenditure  of  n 
drop  of  blood,  and  almost  without  a  murmuT"* 
The  peaceable  manner  in  which  thb  great  change 
has  been  acconipltshedj  and  the  tranquilhty  which 
has  since  prcvaiJed  in  all  parts  of  the  cbnnti'y,  are 
circnmstanees  which  could  not  fail  to  excit<J  in  us 
the  Uveheat  emotions  of  thankfulness  and  pleasure/ 
This  wjis  written,  be  it  remembered— and  the 
faet  is  full  of  inatmction  touching  the  miscalcu- 
latious  of  the  Company — less  than  two  months 
before  the  cartridge  troubles  began,  and  while  tlje 
mysterious  chupattiea  were  aetually  iu  circulation 
from  baud  to  tiand. 

The  deposed  King  of  Oude  did  not  go  to  Englan*!, 
aa  ho  had  threatened-  he  went  to  Ciilcutta,  and 
took  up  his  abode,  in  April  1850,  at  Garden  lleaeh, 
in  the  outskirts  of  that  city,  attended  by  his  late 
prime  minister,  Ali  Muckee  Khan,  and  by  several 
followers.  The  queen,  however,  acliieved  the 
adventurous  journey  to  the  British  capital,  taking 
with  her  a  numerous  rEtinuc,  This  princess  wjts 
not,  in  accordance  with  European  usages^  the  real 
Queen  of  Oude-  she  was  rather  a  sort  of  queen - 
dowager,  the  king^s  mother,  and  was  accompanied 
by  the  king*s  brother  and  the  king's  son — the  one 
claiming  to  be  lieir-presumjitive,  the  other  heir- 
apparent.  AH  felt  a  very  lively  intercut  in  tlic 
maintenance  of  the  regal  power  and  revenues 
among  the  members  of  the  family,  and  came  to 
England  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  reversal  of 
the  governor-general  s  decixie.  They  left  Luckuow 
in  the  spring  of  1856^  and  arrived  in  England  in 
Autrust.  An  attempt  was  made  by  an  injudicious 
agent  to  enlist  public  sympathy  for  them  by  an 
opeti-air  harangue  at  Southampton,  lie  bade  his 
hearers  picture  to  theraaclves  the  suppliant  for 
justice,  *  an  aged  queen,  brought  up  in  ail  the? 
pomp  and  luxury  of  the  East,  the  soles  of  whoso 
feet  were  scarcely  allowed  to  tread  the  groniid, 
laying  aside  the  prejudices  of  ti'avel,  and  under- 
taking a  journey  of  some  ten  thousand  miles,  to 
appeal  to  the  people  of  England  for  justice  ;*  and 
the  *  feilovr*countrymen'  were  then  eshortcd  to 
give  Hljree  cheei-s^  for  the  royal  family  of  Oudo 
— which  they  undoubtedly  did,  in  accordanco 
witit  the  usual  custom  of  an  Euglisli  assemblago 
when  BO  exhorted;  but  tliis  momentary  excite- 
ment soon  ceased,  and  the  oriental  visitors  settled 
in  London  tor  a  lengthened  residence.  What 
official  interviews  or  correspondence  took  place 
concerning  the  atrmm  of  Oude,  was  not  publicly 
known  J  but  there  was  an  evident  disinclination 
on  the  part  both  of  the  government  and  the  two 
Honses  of  parliament  to  hold  out  any  hopes  of  a 
reversal  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  East  India 


Company ;    and   the    ex-royal   family   of   Oude 

maintained  no  hold  on  the  public  mind,  excej^t  so 
far  as  the  turbaned  and  robed  domestics  attractol 
the  attention  of  metro|Mjlitan  sight-seers.  In  what 
fashion  these  supphants  disowned  and  ignored  the 
Revolt  in  India^  a  futuro  chapter  will  shew* 

The  reader  wUI,  then,  picture  to  himself  the 
state  of  Oudo  at  the  period  when  the  Revolt 
comnienced.  The  depose<l  king  was  at  Calcutta; 
bis  mother  and  other  relations  were  in  London; 
w*bilc  the  whole  governing  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Company's  servants.  Sir  Heni-y 
Lawrence,  a  man  in  wliom  sagacity^  energy,  and 
noblenes,'^  of  heart  were  remarkably  c(»m  Lined, 
liad  succeeded  Sir  James  Outrsm  as  resident,  or 
rather  chief-commissioner,  and  now  held  supreme 
sway  at  Lucknow, 

It  is  important  here  to  know  in  what  light  the 
East  India  Company  regarded  the  native  army  of 
Oude,  at  and  soon  after  the  annexation.  In  the 
directors^  minute,  of  December  18G6,  just  on  the 
eve  of  disturbances  which  were  quite  unex]>ecte<I 
by  them,  the  subject  was  thus  touched  upou :  '  The 
probable  temper  of  the  army,  a  force  computwl 
on  paper  at  soma  (jO,fX)0  men  of  all  arms^  on  the 
announcement  of  a  measure  which  threw  a  large 
proportion  of  them  out  of  em jdoy merit,  and  trans- 
ferred the  remainder  to  a  new  master,  was  natn- 
raliy  a  source  of  some  anxiety  to  us.  In  your 
scheme  for  the  future  government  and  administra- 
tion of  tlio  Oude  provinces,  drawn  up  on  the  4th 
of  February,  you  proposed  the  organisation  of  an 
Oude  irregular  force,  into  wdiich  you  suggested  the 
absorjition  of  as  largo  a  number  of  the  disbanded 
soldiers  of  tho  king  aa  could  be  employe<l  in  such 
a  corps,  whilst  otiiei's  were  to  be  provided  for  in 
the  military  and  district  police  ;  but  you  observed 
at  the  same  time  that  these  arrangements  wyuld 
not  absorb  one^half  of  the  disbanded  troops.  To 
the  remainder  you  determined  to  grant  pensions 
and  gratuities,  graduated  according  to  length  of 
service.  T  lie  re  were  no  better  means  than  Uieae 
of  palliating  a  difficulty  wliioh  could  not  be  avoided. 
But  only  partial  success  w^as  to  be  expected  from 
so  partial  a  measure.  As  a  farther  precaution, 
the  chief-commissioner  deemed  it  expedient  to 
promise  pensions  of  ono  hundj'cd  rupees  per 
month  to  the  commandants  of  the  regiments  of 
the  late  king,  some  sixty  in  number,  conditional 
on  their  lending  their  cordial  co-operation  to  the 
government  in  this  crisis,  and  provided  that  their 
regiments  remained  quiet  and  loyal.  AV^e  recognise 
the  force  of  the  cliief-commissiuncr^s  argument  in 
support  of  thcBG  grants ;  and  are  w*illing  to  adopt 
his  suggestion  that,  iu  the  event  of  any  of  these 
men  acceptiug  olHce  as  tuhseeldars  or  other  func- 
tionaries under  our  government,  the  amount  of 
their  pensions  sliould  still  l>o  paid  to  them/  It  was 
found  that  the  King  of  Oude  had  allowed  the  pay 
of  liis  soldiers  to  run  into  arrear.  On  this  point 
the  directoi"3  said:  *The  army,  a  large  number 
of  whom  are  necessarily  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment,  and  who  cannot  immediately  find,  even 
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if  the  habits  of  their  past  lives  fitted  them  for, 
industrial  occupations,  are  peculiarly  entitled  to 
liberal  consideration.  It  is  doubtless  true  that, 
as  staled  by  the  chief-commissioner,  the  soldiery 
of  Oode  have  "  &ttenM  on  rapine  and  plunder ; " 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  servants  of  the  Oude 
government  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  people.  But  this  was  only  part  of  the 
system  under  which  they  lived ;  nothing  better, 
indeed,  was  to  be  expected  from  men  whose  pay, 
after  it  had  been  tardily  extracted  from  the 
treasury,  was  liable  to  bo  withheld  from  them  by 
a  fraudi^ent  minister.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  past  excesses  and  the  illicit  gains  of  tho  soldiers, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  British  government  in  this 
conjuncture  to  investigate  their  claims  to  the 
arrears  of  regular  pay  alleged  to  bo  due  to  them 
by  the  Oude  government,  and,  having  satisfied 
ourselves  of  the  justice  of  these  claims,  to  discharge 
the  liabilities  in  full.    We  observe  with  satisfaction 

that  this  has  been   done We  concur, 

moreover,  in  the  very  judicious  remark  made  by 
Viscount  Canning,  in  his  minute  of  the  5th  of 
March,  ''that  a  few  lacs*  spent  in  closing  the 
account^  without  injustice,  and  even  hberality,  will 
be  well  repaid  if  we  can  thereby  smooth  down 
discontent  and  escape  disturbance."  ' 

The  plan  adopted,  therefore,  was  to  disband  the 
army  of  the  deposed  king,  pay  up  the  arreai-s  due 
by  him  to  the  soldiers,  re-enlist  some  of  the  dis- 
charged men  to  form  a  new  Oude  force  in  tho 
Company*s  service,  and  givo-pensions  or  gratuities 
to  the  remainder. 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  follow  the  course 
of  events  at  Lucknow  during  the  months  of  April 
and  May  1857 :  events  less  mutinous  and  tragical 
than  those  at  Meerut  and  Delhi,  but  important  for 
their  consequences  in  later  months. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  April  that  the  inci- 
dent occurred  at  Lucknow  concerning  a  medicine- 
bottle,  briefly  adverted  to  in  a  former  chapter: 
shewing  the  existence  of  an  unusually  morbid 
feeling  on  the  subjects  of  religion  and  caste.  Dr 
Wells  having  been  seen  to  taste  some  medicine 
which  he  was  about  to  administer  to  a  sick  soldier, 
to  test  its  quality,  the  Hindoos  near  at  hand  refused 
to  partake  of  it,  lest  the  taint  of  a  Christian  mouth 
should  degrade  their  caste.  They  complained  to 
Colonel  Palmer,  of  the  48th  native  regiment,  who, 
as  he  believed  and  hoped,  adopted  a  conciliatory 
course  that  removed  all  objection.  This  hope  was 
not  realised,  however ;  for  on  that  same  night  the 
doctor^s  bungalow  was  fired  and  destroyed  by 
some  of  the  sepoys,  whom  no  efforts  could  identify. 
Very  soon  afterwards,  nearly  all  the  huts  of  the 
13fch  regiment  were  burned  down,  under  similarly 
mysterious  circumstances. 

Sir  Henry  Lawrence's  difficulties  began  with  the 
vexatious  cartridge-question,  as  was  the  case  in  so 
many  other  parts  of  India.  Towards  the  close  of 
April,  Captain  Watson  found  that  many  of  the 
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recruits  or  younger  men  in  his  regiment,  the  7th 
Oude  infantry,  evinced  a  reluctance  to  bite  the 
cartridges.  Through  some  oversight,  the  new 
method  of  tearing  instead  of  biting  had  not  been 
shewn  to  the  sepoys  at  Lucknow ;  and  there  was 
therefore  sufficient  reason  for  adopting  a  condlia- 
tory  course  in  explaining  the  matter  to  them.  The 
morbid  feeling  still,  however,  remained.  On  the 
1st  of  May,  recusancy  was  again  exhibited,  followed 
by  an  imprisonment  of  some  of  the  recruits  in  the 
quarter-guard.  The  native  officers  of  the  regiment 
came  forward  to  assure  Captain  Watson  that  this 
disobedience  was  confined  to  the  'youngsters,'  and 
that  the  older  sepoys  discountenanced  it.  He 
believed  them,  or  seemed  to  do  sa  On  the  2d 
he  addressed  the  men,  pointing  out  the  folly  of 
the  conduct  attributed  to  the  young  recruits,  and 
exhorting  them  to  behave  more  like  true  soldiers. 
Though  hstened  to  respectfully,  he  observed  so 
much  sullenness  and  doggedness  among  the  troops^ 
that  he  brought  the  matter  under  the  notice  of 
his  superior  officer.  Brigadier  Grey.  The  native 
officers,  when  put  to  the  test,  declined  taking  any 
steps  to  enforce  obedience;  they  declared  their 
lives  to  be  in  danger  from  the  men  under  them, 
should  they  do  so.  The  brigadier,  accompanied 
by  Captains  Watson  and  Barlow,  at  once  went 
to  the  lines,  had  the  men  drawn  up  in  regular 
order,  and  put  the  question  to  each  company 
singly,  whether  it  was  willing  to  use  the  same 
cartridges  which  had  aU  along  been  employed.  They 
refused.  The  brigadier  left  them  to  arrange  plans 
for  the  morrow ;  placing  them,  however,  under 
safe  guard  for  the  night.  On  the  morning  of  the 
3d,  the  grenadier  company  (picked  or  most  skilful 
company)  of  the  r^ment  went  through  the  lines, 
threatening  to  kill  some  of  the  European  officers ; 
and  soon  afterwards  the  tumult  became  so  serious, 
that  the  fulfilment  of  the  threat  seemed  imminent 
By  much  entreaty,  the  officers,  European  and 
native,  allayed  in  some  degree  the  excitement  of 
the  men.  While  this  was  going  on,  however,  at 
the  post  or  station  of  Moosa  Bagh,  a  messenger 
was  sent  by  the  intriguers  of  the  7th  regiment 
to  tho  cantonment  at  Murreeoun,  with  a  letter 
inciting  the  48th  native  infantry  to  join  them  in 
mutiny.  This  letter  was  fortunately  brought,  by 
a  subadar  true  to  his  duty,  to  Colonel  Palmer, 
ihe  commandant.  Prompt  measures  were  at 
once  resolved  upon.  A  considerable  forced-con- 
sisting of  the  7th  Oude  cavalry,  the  4th  Oude 
infantry,  portions  of  the  48th  and  71st  Bengal 
infantry,  a  portion  of  the  7th  Bengal  cavalry,  a 
wing  of  her  Majesty's  32d,  and  a  field-battery  of 
guns — was  sent  fix>m  the  cantonment  to  the  place 
where  tho  recusants  were  posted.  The  mutineers 
stood  firm  for  some  time;  but  when  they  saw 
cannon  pointed  at  them,  some  turned  and  fled 
with  great  rapidity,  while  others  quietly  gave  up 
their  arms.  The  cavalry  pursued  and  brought 
back  some  of  the  fugitives.  The  7th  Oude  irre- 
gular infantry  regiment^  about  a  thousand  strong, 
was  thus  suddenly  broken  into  three  fragments 
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— oue  escap&d,  one  capturec!,  and  one  disaniicd. 
A  letter  from  th<i  llev.  Mr  Polehaimpton,  cliaplain 
to  the  English  residents  at  Luckiiow,  alTords  one 
among  many  proo&  thai  Sunday  y?^  a  favonrite 
day  for  sucli  ontbrealcB  in  India— perhaps  jmr- 
pOBtily  so  Bel^jcted  by  the  rebcllioua  sepoys.  The  3ci 
of  May  was  Sunday :  the  chaplain  w«'i5  pprformlug 
even! ng'Ser vice  at  the  church,  *  Towanls  the  end 
of  the  praycrj?»  a  servant  came  into  church,  and 
spoke  firflt  to  Major  Retd,  of  the  48th ;  and  tlien  to 
Mr  l^ashwood,  of  the  same  regiment.  They  both 
weTit  out,  and  afterwards  others  were  called  awiiy. 
The  ladies  began  to  look  very  uneomfortahle ;  one 
or  two  A^-ent  *mt  of  church  ;  one  or  tw*o  others 
crossed  over  the  aisle  to  friends  ^ho  were  sitting 
on  the  other  side ;  so  that  altogether  I  had  not  a 
very  attentive  congregation.*  When  it  was  found 
that  the  officers  had  been  called  out  to  join  t!i0 
force  again  fit  tho  mutineers^  tlie  chaplain  *  felt 
very  much  inclined  to  ride  down  to  see  what  waa 
g*>ing  on ;  bnt  as  the  Moosa  Bagli  is  seven  miles 
from  our  house,  and  as  I  should  have  left  my  wife 
all  alone,  I  stayed  where  I  was,  I  thought  of 
what  William  III.  swaid  when  he  was  told  that  the 
Bishop  of  Derry  had  been  shot  at  the  foni  at  the 
Bsittle  of  the  Eoyne,  '*  What  took  him  there!"' 

The  course  of  proceeding  adopted  by  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  on  this  occasion  was  quite  of  an  oriental 
character,  as  if  suggested  by  one  wlio  M^ell  knew 
the  Indian  mind.  He  held  a  grand  niihtary 
dui'lpar,  to  reward  the  faithful  as  well  as  to  awe  the 
mutinous.  In  the  first  instance  he  had  said  that 
the  government  would  be  advised  to  disband  the 
regiment,  with  a  provision  for  re-enlisting  those 
who  had  not  joined  tho  rebels ;  but  pending  the 
receipt  of  instructions  from  Calcutta,  he  held  his 
durbar  (court ;  levee ;  hall  of  audience).  Four 
native  soldiers — a  havildar-majorj  a  snbadar,  and  a 
sepoy  of  the  4Sth  regiment,  and  a  sepoy  of  the  13th 
^wlio  had  proved  themselves  faithful  in  an  hour 
of  danger,  w^ere  to  be  rewarded.  Tho  lawn  in  front 
of  the  residency  wa;^  carpeted,  and  t hull's  were 
arranged  on  three  sides  of  a  srquare  for  !*omc  of  the 
native  officers  and  sepoys ;  while  a  large  verandah 
was  filled  wHth  European  officials,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, upwards  of  twenty  in  number.  Sir  Henry 
opened  the  [>roccedings  with  an  addre-^s  in  the 
Hlndostani  language,  frill  of  point  and  vigour. 
After  a  gorgeous  dcscriptiou  of  the  power  and 
wealth  of  the  British  nation — overvrrought,  per- 
haps, for  an  English  ear,  but  well  suited  to  the 
occasion — ho  adverted  to  the  freedom  of  con- 
scienco  in  British  India  ou  matters  of  religion : 
*  Those  amongst  you  who  have  perused  the 
records  of  the  past  must  well  know  that  Alumghir 
in  former  times,  and  Uyder  AH  in  later  days^ 
forcibly  converted  tliousands  and  thousands  of 
Hindoos,  desecrated  their  fanes^  demolished  their 
templesif  and  carried  roth  less  devastation  amongst 
the  household  god«»  Come  to  our  times  j  many 
here  present  well  know  that  Runjcet  Singh  never 
permitted  his  Mohammedan  subjects  to  call 
the  pious  to  prayer — never  allowed  the  Afghan 


to  sound  from  the  loftj  minarets  which  adorn 
Lahore,  and  wliich  remain  to  this  day  a  monu- 
ment to  their  muniflcent  founders.  Tlie  year 
before  last  a  Hindoo  oould  not  have  dared  to 
build  a  temple  in  Lucknoir*  All  tlds  is  changed 
Who  is  there  that  w^onld  dare  now  to  interfere 
with  our  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan  subjects ?'  He 
contrasted  this  intolerance  of  Mohammedan  and 
Hindoo  rulers  iu  matteis  of  religion  with  the 
known  sent  pies  of  the  British  government;  and 
told  his  1 1  carers  that  the  future  would  be  like  the 
present,  in  so  far  as  concems  the  freedom  of  all 
religions  over  the  w*holc  of  India,  He  rebuked 
and  spumed  the  reports  which  had  been  circulated 
among  the  natives,  touching  meditated  insult  to 
their  faith  or  their  castes*  He  adverted  to  the 
gallant  achievements  of  the  Company *s  native 
troops  during  a  hundred  years  of  British  rule; 
and  told  how  it  pained  him  to  think  that  disband- 
mcnt  of  such  troops  had  been  found  necessary 
at  Barrackpore  and  Berhampore.  And  then  he 
presented  th(i  bright  side  of  his  picture:  '  Now  turn 
to  these  good  and  faithful  soldiers— Suhadar  Sewak 
Tcwaree,  Havildar  Heera  LaU  Doobcy,  and  6ipahi 
Hanura  Doobey,  of  the  4Bth  native  infantry,  and 
to  Hossein  Buksh,  of  the  13th  regiment — who 
have  set  to  you  all  a  good  example.  The  first 
three  at  once  arrested  the  bearer  of  a  seditious 
letter^  and  brought  the  whole  circumstance  to  the 
notice  of  superior  authority*  You  know  well  what 
the  consequences  were,  and  what  has  beliiUen  the 
7fh  Oude  irregular  infantr)%  more  tluin  fifty  of 
wliose  sirdars  and  soldiers  are  now  in  confinement, 
and  the  whole  regimeot  awaits  the  decision  of 
government  as  to  its  fate.  Look  at  Hossetn  Buksh 
of  the  13th,  fine  fellow  as  he  is  f  Is  he  not  a  good 
and  faithful  soldier?  Did  he  not  $Qm  three 
villains  who  are  now  in  confinement  and  awaiting 
their  doom.  It  is  to  reward  such  fidelity,  such 
acts  and  deeds  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  of  which 
you  are  all  weU  aware,  that  T  have  called  you  all 
together  this  day — to  assure  you  that  tiiose  who 
are  faithful  and  time  to  their  salt  will  always  be 
amply  rewarded  and  well  cared  for ;  that  the 
great  goverument  which  w^o  all  serre  is  prompt 
to  reward,  swift  to  punish,  vigilant  and  eager  to 
protect  its  faithful  sulyects ;  but  firm,  determined, 
resolute  to  crush  all  who  may  h:ive  the  temerity 
to  rouse  its  vengeance.'  After  a  lurther  esLhorta- 
tion  to  fidelity,  a  further  declai^tion  of  the  power 
and  determination  of  the  government  to  deal 
severely  with  all  disobedient  troops^  Sir  Henry 
arrived  at  the  climax  of  his  impassioned  and 
vigorous  address :  '  Advance,  Subadar  Sewak 
Tcwaree — come  forward,  havildar  and  sepoys — 
and  receive  these  splendid  gifts  from  the  govern- 
ment which  is  jsroud  to  number  you  amongst  its 
soldici^s.  Accept  these  honorary  sabres  ;  you  have 
won  them  well  ♦  long  may  you  Uve  to  w^ear  them 
in  honour !  Take  these  sums  of  money  for  your 
families  and  relatives ;  wear  these  robes  of  honour 
at  your  homes  and  your  festivals ;  and  may  the 
bright  example  which  you  have  so  conspicuously 
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set,  find,  as  it  doubtless  will,  followers  in  every 
lament  and  company  in  the  army.'  To  the  suba- 
dar  and  the  havildar-major  were  presented  each, 
a  handsomely  decorated  sword,  a  pair  of  elegant 
shawls,  a  choogah  or  cloak,  and  four  pieces  of 
embroidered  cloth ;  to  the  other  two  men,  each, 
a  decorated  sword,  a  turban,  pieces  of  cloth,  and 
three  hundred  rupees  in  cash.  Hossein  Buksh 
was  also  made  a  naik  or  corporal. 

Let  not  the  reader  judge  this  address  and  these 
proceedings  by  an  English  standard.  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  knew  well  what  he  was  doing;  for 
few  of  the  Company's  servants  ever  had  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  native  character  than  that  eminent 
man.  There  had  been,  in  the  Company's  general 
system,  too  little  punishment  for  misconduct,  too 
little  reward  for  faithfulness,  among  the  native 
troops:  knowing  this,  he  adopted  a  different 
policy,  so  far  as  he  was  empowered  to  do. 

When  the  news  of  the  Lucknow  disturbance 
reached  Calcutta,  a  course  was  adopted  reminding 
us  of  the  large  amount  of  written  correspondence 
involved  in  the  mode  of  managing  public  affairs. 
The  governor-general,  it  may  here  be  explained, 
was  assisted  by  a  supreme  council,  coniisting  of 
four  persons,  himself  making  a  fifth;  And  the 
council  was  aided  by  four  secretaries,  for  the  home, 
the  foreign,  the  military,  and  the  finandal  afikirs 
of  India.  All  these  officials  were  expected  to 
make  their  inquiries,  communicate  their  antwen, 
state  their  opinions,  and  notiQr  their  acts  in 
writing,  for  the  information  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control  in  London ; 
and  this  is  one  reason  why  parliamentary  papers 
touching  Indian  affairs  are  often  so  voluminous. 
At  the  period  in  question.  Viscount  Canning,  Mr 
Dorin,  General  Low,  Mr  Grant,  and  Mr  Peacock, 
were  the  five  members  of  council,  each  and  all  of 
whom  prepared  *  minutes '  declaratory  of  their 
opinions  whether  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  had  done 
right  or  wrong  in  threatening  to  disband  the 
mutinous  7th  regiment.  The  viscount  wished  to 
support  the  chief-commissioner  at  once,  in  a  bold 
method  of  dealing  with  the  disaffected.  Mr  Dorin 
went  further.  He  said:  'My  theory  is  that  no 
corps  mutinies  that  is  well  commanded ;'  he 
wifilied  that  some  censure  should  be  passed  on 
the  English  officers  of  the  7th,  and  that  the  men 
of  that  regiment  should  receive  more  severe 
treatment  than  mere  disbanding.  General  Low 
advocated  a  course  midway  between  the  other 
two ;  but  at  the  same  time  deemed  it  right  to 
inquire  how  it  happened  that  the  men  had  been 
required  to  bite  the  cartridges ;  seeing  that  instruc- 
tions had  already  been  issued  from  head-quarters 
that  the  platoon  exercises  should  be  conducted 
without  this  necessity.  Mr  Grant's  minute  was 
rery  long;  ho  wanted  more  time,  more  reports, 
more  examinations,  and  was  startled  at  the 
promptness  with  which  Lawrence  had  proposed 
to  act  Mr  Peacock  also  wanted  further  informa- 
tion befbre  deciding  on  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
ruling  authority  at  Oude.    The  govemor-general's 


minute  was  written  on  the  9th ;  the  other  four 
commented  on  it  on  the  10th ;  the  governor- 
general  replied  to  their  comments  on  &e  11th ; 
and  they  commented  on  his  reply  on  the  12th. 
Thus  it  arose  that  the  tedious  system  of  vrritten 
minutes  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  business 
at  Calcutta. 

There  cannot  be  a  better  opportunity  than  the 
present  for  adverting  to  the  extraordinary  services 
rendered  by  the  electric  telegraph  in  India  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  Revolt,  when  the  mutineers 
had  not  yet  carried  to  any  great  extent  their  plan 
of  cutting  the  wires.  We  have  just  had  occasion 
to  describe  the  routine  formalities  in  the  mode  of 
oonducting  business  at  Calcutta;  but  it  would  be 
quite  indefensible  to  withhold  admiration  from 
the  electro-telegraphic  system  established  by  the 
East  India  Company.  This  matter  was  touched 
upon  in  the  Introduction ;  and  the  middle  of  May 
furnished  wonderful  illustrations  of  the  value  of 
the  lightning-messenger.  Let  us  fix  our  atten- 
tion on  two  days  only— the  16th  and  17th  of  May 
— less  than  one  week  after  the'  commencement 
of  violent  scenes  at  Meerut  and  Delhi.  Let  us 
picture  to  ourselves  Viscount  Canniug  at  Calcutta, 
examining  every  possible  scheme  for  sending 
up  reinforcements  to  the  disturbed  districts;  Sir 
John  Lawrence  at  Lahore,  keeping  the  warlike 
population  of  the  Punjaub  in  order  by  his  mingled 
energy  and  tact;  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  at  Lucknow, 
surrounded  by  Oudians,  whom  it  required  all  his 
skill  to  baffle ;  Mr  Colvin  at  Agra,  watching  with 
an  anxious  eye  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Northwest 
Provinces ;  General  Anson  at  Simla,  preparing,  as 
commander-in-ohief|  to  hasten  down  to  the  Delhi 
district;  Lord  Elphinstone  at  Bombay,  as  governor 
of  that  presidency ;  and  Lord  Harris,  filling  an 
analogous  office  at  Madras.  Bearing  in  mind  these 
persons  and  places,  let  us  see  what  was  done  by 
the  electric  telegraph  on  those  two  busy  days — 
deriving  our  information  from  the  voluminous 
but  ill-arranged  parliamentary  papers  on  the 
affairs  of  India:  papers  almost  useless  without 
repeated  perusals  and  collations. 

First,  then,  the  16th  of  May.  Sir  Henry  Law- 
rence sent  one  of  his  pithy,  terse  telegrams*  from 
Lucknow  to  Calcutta,  to  this  effect :  *  All  is  quiet 
here,  but  affaire  are  critical ;  get  every  European 
you  can  from  China,  Ceylon,  and  elsewhere;  also 
all  the  Goorkhas  fVom  the  hills.  Time  is  precious.' 
On  the  same  day  he  sent  another:  'Give  me 
plenary  military  power  in  Oude ;  I  will  not  use  it 
unnecessarily.  I  am  sending  two  troops  of  cavalrj' 
to  Allahabad.  Send  a  company  of  Europeans  into 
the  fort  there.  It  will  be  good  to  raise  regiments 
of  irregular  horse,  under  good  officers.'  In  the 
reverse  direction — from  Calcutta  to  Lucknow — 

*  The  word  telegram^  denotioff  m  mefsage  lent,  as  aiRtinimi»bed 
from  the  telegraph  which  sends  it,  has  been  n  subject  of  much 
discussion  among  Greek  scholars,  concemlnf?  the  validity  of  the 
grammatical  basis  on  which  it  is  formed ;  but  as  the  new  term 
is  convenient  for  its  brevity  and  expresslTeness,  and  as  it  has 
been  much  used  by  the  goremor-general  and  the  Tarlous  ofBoers 
connected  with  India,  it  will  oocaaionally  bo  employed  in  this 
work. 
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thig  message  was  ient :  '  It  app<)drd  that  the  regi- 
ment of  Fero7,pore  [Sikhs]  has  alroadj  marched  to 
Alkhabail,  aod  that,  under  present  circumstances!, 
no  part  of  that  regiment  can  be  spared,'  And 
ftDoUier,  JD  like  manner  answering  a  telegram  of 
die  same  daj^  'Yon  have  full  miUtaiy  powers. 
The  governor-general  will  ^'support  jou  in  every- 
thing you  think  necessary.  It  is  impossible  to 
send  a  European  company  to  Allahabad;  Dina- 
poor  must  not  bo  weakened  by  a  single  man*    If 
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you  can  raise  any  irregulai^  that  yon  can  truBt, 
do  so  at  once.  Have  you  any  good  officers  to 
spare  for  the  duty  ?*  All  tiiie,  be  it  remembered 
was  telegraphed  to  and  from  two  cities  six  or 
seven  hundred  miles  apart  On  Ibo  same  day, 
qnestioiis  were  aaked,  initmctiona  requested,  and 
information  given,  between  Calcutta  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Agra,  Gwalior,  Meemt,  Cawnporc,  and 
Benares  on  the  other.  Pas^ug  thence  to  Bombay 
— twelve  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta  by  road, 
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&nd  very  much  more  by  telegraph-route — we  find 
the  two  governors  conversing  through  the  wires 
concerning  the  English  troops  which  had  just  been 
fighting  in  Pci'sia,  and  those  abotit  being  sent  to 
China;  all  of  whom  were  regaixled  with  a  longing 
eye  by  the  governor-general  at  that  eriticAl  time, 
Vificount  Canning  telegraphed  to  Lord  Elphin- 
stone  on  the  IGtli:  *Tw^o  of  the  three  European 
regiments  which  are  returning  from  Persia  are 
urgently  wanted  iu  Bengal,  If  they  are  sent  from 
Bombay  to  Kuraehee,  will  they  find  conveyance 
up  the  lodns  J  Are  they  coming  from  Bui^hirc  in 
T^  or  saiUng  transports?  Let  me  know  immc- 
?hether  General  Ashbumham  is  going  to 
The  general  hero  named  was  to  have 


commanded  the  troops  destineil  for  China.    The 

replica  and  counter-replies  to  this  on  the  17lli,  we 
will  mention  presently.  Lord  Harris,  on  this 
same  day  of  activity,  sent  the  brief  telegram  : 
'The  Madras  Fusihers  will  bo  sent  immediately 
by  Zenohia  ;  but  sho  is  hardly  fit  to  take  a  whole 
regiment.*  This  was  in  reply  to  a  request  trans- 
mitted shortly  before. 

Nost^  the  17lh  of  May.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
telegraphed  from  Lucknow :  *  Yon  are  quite  right 
to  keep  Allahabad  safe.  We  shall  do  without 
Bikhs  or  Coorkhas.  Wo  have  concentrated  the 
troops  as  much  aa  possible,  so  as  to  protect  the 
treasury  and  niagazine^  and  keep  up  a  communis 
cation,     A    false   alarm   last   niglit^*     He   sent 
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another,  detailing  what  he  had  done  in  managing 
the  tiirbulent  7th  regiment.  In  tlio  revoreo 
direction^  a  message  was  sent  to  him,  that  ^  The 
arliUerj  invalids  at  Chunar,  about  109  in  unm- 
ber^  hKVQ  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  AMahakid 
immediately/  The  telegrams  were  still  more 
tinmerotis  than  on  the  16th,  between  the  various 
towns  mt^ntioned  i»  the  last  paragraph^  in 
Northern  InrJisv.  From  Bombay,  Lord  Elphin- 
stone  telegraphed  to  ask  whether  an  extra  mail* 
stiamer   ghould  be  sent  off  to  Suez  with  news 


Rcstdenc?  nt  laoknow. 


j&u  expect  the  other  Kuiopcan  regiments  and  tlic 
nrtdlery,  and  what  steam- vessvLj  will  be  avaUaljle 
for  their  conveyance.  Have  you  at  |j resent  a 
iit^m-vessel  that  could  go  t^j  Galle  tu  bring  trooi^s 
ftvm  tliwe  to  Calcutta?  Thi.^  must  not  interfere 
with  the  dest>^tch  of  the  6  ith.'  Another,  from 
Ijord  Klphinstone,  on  the  very  same  dti^\  annumiced 
that  the  best  of  the  Indus  boats  were  in  Persia ; 
Uiat  it  would  be  impossible  to  st'ud  up  three 
Kurupean  regiments  from  Knrachee  to  the  Pun- 
jauLi,  within  any  reasonable  time,  by  the  Indus 
boats  then  available ;  that  he  nevertheless  intended 
til  send  one  regiment,  the  1st  Europeans^  by  that 
route;  and  that  the  2d  Europeans  were  daily 
exjKJctcd  from  Persia.  He  further  said:  *  Shall  I 
»cnd  them  round  to  Calcutta;  and  shall  I  send 
lh«9  7dtU  also?  General  Ashburnham  leaves  this 
lo-day  by  the  steamer  for  GallOj  where  he  expecta 
to  meet  Lord  E]gin;  he  is  not  going  to  Modnis.' 


While  this  was  going  on  between  CaleutU  and 
Bombay,  Haclras  was  not  idle.  The  governor- 
general  telegraphed  to  Lord  Harris,  to  inform  him 
of  the  mutiny,  on  the  previous  day,  of  the  Sajipem 
and  Miners  who  went  from  Iloorkee  to  Meerut; 
and  another  on  the  same  day,  replying  to  a  pre- 
vious telegram,  said ;  *  If  t!ie  Zcnobm  cannot  bring 
all  the  Fusiliers,  the  remainder  might  bo  sent  in 
the  Bmtimkj  which  will  be  at  Madras  on  the  26th  j 
but  send  as  many  in  the  Zenobia  as  fiho  will  safely 
hold.  Let  mo  know  when  the  Zenobia  sails,  and 
what  force  &ho  brings.'  If  we  had  selected  three 
days  instead  of  two,  as  illuistrating  tlio  wonders  of 
the  electric  telegraph,  we  should  have  had  to  nar- 
rate that  on  the  thin!  day,  the  18th  of  May,  Lord 
Harris  announced  that  the  Fusiliers  would  leave 
Madras  that  evening ;  that  Visootmt  Canning 
thanked  him  for  his  great  promptness ;  that  Lord 
Elphinstono  received  instructions  to  tend  one  of 
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the  thrc^o  n^gimeBts  up  the  Indus,  and  the  other 
two  Tomiid  to  Ciilcut.ta ;  that  he  asked  and  received 
suggestions  about  managing  a  Belooehe^  regiment 
at  Ruriiuhee ;  and  that  mcs^^^agcs  in  great  number 
were  tmnsmiited  to  and  from  Cakntla,  Benares, 
Allahabad,  Cawiipore,  Lucknow^  Agra,  and  other 
largo  tovvns. 

Tho  iniasfination  becomes  almost  bewildered  at 
contemplating  auch  things,  Betwcsen  the  morning 
of  the  leth  of  May  and  the  evening  of  the  17tb, 
the  groat  officers  of  the  Company,  isituated  almo^it 
at  the  extromo  points  of  the  Indian  empire — cost, 
west,  north,  and  south — were  cenver?:ing  through 
Jour  thousand  miles  of  wire,  making  requests, 
soliciting  advice,  offering  services,  discussing  diffi- 
culties, weighing  probabilities,  concerting  plans  j 
and  all  with  a  precision  much  greater  tlian  if 
they  had  been  writing  letters  to  one  anolherj 
in  ordinary  ofhciat  form^  in  acyoinhig  rooms 
of  the  same  building.  It  was,  perhaps,  the 
gi^eateat  triumj>h  over  achieved  up  to  that  time 
by  the  greatest  of  inodem  inventions — the  dectrk 
telegra]>lL 

AVe  Bhall  find  the  proeent  part  of  the  chaptor 
an  equally  convenient  place  Ju  which  lo  notice  a 
Mnii'3  of  operation*  itrl kingly  opposed  to  tbos« 
just  deacri bed— slow  tm veiling  ai  compared  with 
quiek  teh'gi'aphyt  It  u  full  of  instniotinn  to  see 
how  earnestly  anxioua  Viiieount  Canning  wag  tn 
send  troops  up  to  i\m  northern  provinces  ♦  and 
how  ho  wai  bafllod  hy  the  taiHlIn««  of  all  travel- 
ling applhuieea  in  India.  The  railway  was  opened 
only  from  Calcutta  to  Baneeguuge,  a  ?ory  email 
portion  of  tho  diitanoa  to  the  dinturl^ed  illHtrlcts^ 
The  history  of  the  peregrinations  of  a  f^w  Englbh 
tPoop«  in  May  will  ilhistrate,  and  will  receive 
tHustration  from,  the  matters  treated  in  Chapter  L 

The  European  &4th  ref^rimcnt,  it  will  be  rem  em* 
beri^,  had  been  hastily  brought  from  Rangoon  \n 
the  month  of  March,  to  ag^iit  in  dialjandiog  tho 
seiwiys  who  had  yhcwn  digaftfection  at  Barrftekporo 
and  Berhampore.  When  the  troul>Ics  began  at 
Mecrut  and  Delhi,  in  May,  it  was  resolved  to  nend 
on  this  regiment ;  au<l  the  govenior-general  found 
no  part  of  his  oneroni;  duties  moi'e  difficult  than 
that  of  obtaining  qmcJt  transmission  for  those 
troops.  On  the  Slat  of  May  ho  telegraphed  to 
Benarea:  'Pray  in&truet  tho  commissariat  officer 
to  prepare  cooking-pots  and  other  an'angentent^ 
fbr  the  84th  regiment,  now  on  its  way  to  Benares  ; 
and  the  barrack  department  to  liavo  cola  i-eady 
for  them/  On  the  23d,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
asked;  ^Wheii  may  her  Majeatj'a  8 4th  bo  expected 
at  Cawnporc  V  to  which  an  answer  waa  sent  on 
the  following  day  t  Mt  is  impoesible  to  convey 
a  wing  of  EurE>peans  to  Cawnporc  (about  aix 
Imndred  and  thirty  miles)  in  less  time  than 
twenty- five  days.  The  government  dak  and  the 
dilk  companies  are  fully  engaged  in  carrying  a 
company  of  the  fi4th  to  Benares,  at  the  rate  of 
Is  men  a  day.  A  %virjg  of  tho  Madras  Fuidiers 
arrived  yestenlay^  and  starts  to-day ;  jmrt  by 
bullock-train,  part  by  iteftnter.    The  bulloek-train 


can  take  10t>  men  per  day,  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
miles  a  day.  The  entire  regiment  of  the 
Fusiliers,  about  £MX)  strong,  cannot  be  cdlected 
at  Benarest  in  less  than  ID  or  20  days.  About 
150  men  who  go  by  steam  will  scarcely  be  there 
so  soon,  1  expect,  that  from  this  time  forward 
troops  will  bo  pushed  upwards  at  tho  i*ato  of  UK) 
men  a  day  from  Calcutta ;  each  batch  taking  ten 
day  a  to  i^acb  Benares ;  from  Benares  they  will  te 
distributed  as  moat  recjuired.  The  legiments  Irom 
Pegu,  Bombay,  and  Ceylon  will  be  sent  up  in  thii 
way.  Every  bullock  and  horse  that  is  to  be  had, 
except  Just  enough  to  carry  the  post,  is  retained ; 
and  no  troops  will  be  sent  by  steam  which  can  be 
gent  more  quickly  by  other  means/  These  details 
shew  that  Caw n pore  and  Benares  were  both 
asking  for  troops  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  the 
governor-genera!,  even  if  ho  possessed  the  sol  die  rs, 
had  not  the  means  of  sending  them  expedi- 
tiously* On  the  24th,  a  message  was  sent  to 
Raneegunge,  ordering  that  a  company  of  Madras 
troops  might  be  woU  attended  to^  when  they 
arrived  by  railway  from  Calcutta ;  and  on  the 
next  iUy,  Benares  received  notice  to  prepare  for 
four  companies  proceeding  tluther  by  bullock* 
train,  one  comi>any  per  day.  The  Benares 
coinmiaaionor  announced  the  arrival  of  jl/iee-ft 
Knglish  soldiers,  us  if  that  were  a  number  to  be 
proud  of,  and  .stated  that  he  wonld  send  them  on 
to  Cawnpore,  (It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  a 
map,  that  Benares  lie«  In  the  route  to  almost  all 
tho  upper  and  western  province^?,  whether  by  mad 
or  by  river.)  Tho  Ranccgnnge  agent  toltijgraphed 
on  the  Sflth:  Hf  the  men  reach  Sheergotty,  wei-e 
(s  no  diificulty  in  conveying  them  to  Bonarvi; 
the  only  difiieultj  is  between  Rano^gniig^  ind 
Sheergotty.  Elahs  are  not,  1  think,  adapted  for 
Europeans  j  nor  do  1  think  that  time  woidd  bo 
gained/  An  ekah  or  ccka,  we  may  here  remark, 
is  a  light  pony-gig  on  two  wheels,  provided  with 
a  oloth  euiliion  on  which  the  rider  (usually  a 
native)  sits  crossdeggefl.  It  shews  the  nature  of 
Indian  travelling,  to  find  the  officials  discussing 
whether  English  soldiers  should  bo  thus  con- 
vey efl — one  cushioned  vehicle  to  convey  each 
erossdegged  soldier.  At  Benaras^  the  oommiB- 
sioner  borrowed  from  the  rajah  tho  use  of  m 
house  in  which  to  lodge  the  English  troops  aa 
fast  as  tliey  came ;  and  he  sent  them  on  by  dik 
to  Allahabad  and  Civt^npore,  Nevertlieless  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  disturbed  by  ominona  lymptoms, 
wished  for  ekahs,  diks — anything  that  would  give 
him  English  soldiera.  He  telegraphed  on  thia 
day :  *  1  strrmgly  advise  that  as  many  ckah-d&ka  bo 
laid  as  poEsible,  from  Uaneegnngo  to  Cawnpore,  to 
bring  up  European  troops^  *S)wjro  wo  expenM^^ 
and  on  the  next  day  he  received  the  reply :  *Evcry 
horse  and  carriage,  btillock  and  cart^  which  coubJ 
bo  brought  upon  the  n>ad,  has  been  collected,  and 
no  means  of  increasing  the  number  will  be 
neglected/  On  the  27tb  it  was  announced  from 
Benares  that  "  tlio  steamer  had  stuck,'  and  that 
all   the  land-d^ks  were    being  u^ed  that  could 
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possibly  be  procured.  On  the  same  day  the 
AUahabad  commissioner  spoke  hopefully  of  his 
I^aa  that— by  the  aid  of  1600  siege-train  bullocks 
from  that  place,  600  from  Cawnpore,  the  govern- 
ment bullocks,  the  private  wagon-trains,  and 
magazine  carts— he  might  bo  able  to  send  160 
Europeans  per  day  up  to  Gawnpore.  On  the  28th, 
the  Qdoutta  authorities  sent  a  telegram  to  Benares, 
to  announce  that  *  Up  to  the  Ist  of  June  seven 
d&k-carriages  will  be  despatched  daily,  with  one 
officer  and  18  soldiers.  On  the  1st  of  June,  and 
daOy  afterwards,  there  will  be  despatched  nine 
d&k-carriagos,  with  one  officer  and  24  Europeans ; 
and  28  bullock-carts,  with  one  officer,  90  Euro- 
peans^ a  few  followers,  and  provisions  to  fill  one  cart. 
The  Calcutta  steamer  and  flat,  with  four  officers, 
134  Europeans,  and  proportion  of  followers ;  and 
the  coal-steamer,  with  about  the  same  numbers, 
will  reach  Benares  on  the  10th  or  11th  of  June.' 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  a  ^dak-carriage' 
conveyed  three  soldiers,  and  a  '  bullock-cart'  also 
three,  the  *  followers'  probably  accompanying 
them  on  foot.  The  Benares  commissioner  on  the 
same  day  said :  *  Happily  we  have  good  metalled 
roads  all  over  this  division' — thereby  implying 
what  would  have  been  the  result  if  the  roads  were 
not  good.  The  use  of  bullocks  was  more  particu- 
larly adverted  to  in  a  telegmm  of  the  *30th  of 
May :  '  Gun-bullocks  would  be  most  useful  between 
Baneegunge  and  the  Sone,  if  they  could  be  sent 
from  Calcutta  in  time ;  if  there  are  carts,  the  daily 
dispatches  can  be  increased ;  not  otherwise.  Gun- 
bullocks  would  save  a  day,  as  they  travel  quicker 
than  our  little  animals.'  Immediately  afterwards, 
forty-six  elephants  were  sent  from  Patna,  and 
one  hundred  from  Dacca  and  Barrackpore,  to 
Sheeigotty,  to  assist  in  the  transport  of  troops. 
On  a  later  occasion,  when  more  troops  had 
arrived  from  England,  Visoount  Canning  sent 
two  steamei^  from  Calcutta  to  Pegu,  to  bring 
over  cargoes  of  elephants,  to  be  used  aa  draught- 
animals! 

Thus  it  oontinuod,  day  after  day—all  the 
servants  of  the  Company,  civil  and  military, 
calculating  how  long  it  would  take  to  send  driblets 
of  soldiers  up  the  country ;  and  all  harassed  by 
this  dilemma— that  what  the  Ganges  steamers 
gained  in  roominess,  they  lost  by  the  sinuosities 
of  the  river ;  and  that  what  the  d4ks  and  buUook- 
trains  gained  by  a  direct  route,  they  lost  by  the 
inevitable  slowness  of  such  modes  of  conveyanoe, 
and  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  soldiers  that 
could  be  carried  at  a  time.  Thankfhl  that  they 
possessed  telegraphs,  the  authorities  had  little  to 
be  thankful  for  as  concerned  railways  or  roads, 
vehicles  or  horses. 

We  now  return  to  the  proceedings  of  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  at  Lucknow. 

Before  the  collective  minutes  of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Council  were  fully  settled, 
he  had  acted  on  the  emergency  which  gave  rise 
to  them.  He  held  a  court  of  inquiry ;  the  result 
of  which  was  that  two  subadars,  a  jemadar,  and 


forty-four  sepoys  of  the  mutinous  7th  were  com* 
mitted  to  prison ;  but  he  resolved  not  at  present  to 
disband  the  regiment.  His  grand  durbar  has  been 
already  described.  In  the  middle  of  the  month, 
as  just  shewn,  he  sent  many  brief  telegrams  indi- 
cating that,  diough  no  mutinies  had  occurred  at 
Lucknow,  there  was  nevertheless  need  for  watch- 
fulness. He  had  asked  for  the  aid  of  some  Sikhs, 
but  said,  on  the  18th:  'As  there  is  difficulty,  do 
not  send  the  Sikhs  to  Lucknow.'  On  the  next 
day,  his  message  was:  'All  very  well  in  city, 
cantonment,  and  country;'  but  after  this,  the 
elements  of  mischief  seemed  to  be  gathering, 
although  Lawrence  prepared  to  meet  all  contin- 
gencies resolutely,  'AH  quiet,'  he  said  on  the 
21st,  '  but  several  reports  of  intended  attacks  on 
us.'  He  was,  however,  more  solicitous  about  the 
fate  of  Cawnpore,  Allahabad,  and  Benares,  than  of 
Lucknow. 

The  military  position  of  Sir  Henry  towards 
the  last  week  in  May  was  this.  He  had  armed 
four  posts  for  his  defence  at  Lucknow.  In 
one  were  four  hundred  men  and  twenty  guns ; 
in  another,  a  hundred  Europeans  and  as  many 
sepoys ;  in  another  was  the  chief  store  of  powder, 
well  under  command.  A  hundred  and  thirty 
Europeans,  two  hundred  sepoys,  and  six  guns, 
guarded  the  treasury ;  the  guns  near  the  residency 
being  under  £uix)pean  control.  The  old  magazine 
was  denuded  of  its  former  contents,  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure.  Six  guns,  and  two  squadrons 
of  the  2d  Oude  irregular  cavalry,  were  at  the 
Dak  bungalow,  half-way  between  the  residency 
and  the  cantonment.  In  the  cantonment  were 
three  hundred  and  forty  men  of  her  Majesty's 
32d,  with  six  European  guns,  and  six  more  of  the 
Oude  light  field-battery.  By  the  23d  of  the 
month,  nearly  all  the  stores  were  moved  from  the 
old  magazine  to  one  of  the  strongholds,  where 
thirty  guns  and  one  hundred  Europeans  were 
in  position,  and  where  ten  days'  supplies  for 
five  hundred  men  were  stored.  On  the  29th, 
Lawrence's  telegram  told  of  'great  uneasiness 
at  Lucknow.  Disturbances  threatened  outside. 
Tranquillity  cannot  be  much  longer  maintained 
unless  Dellii  be  speedily  captured.*  The  residency, 
a  place  rendered  so  memorable  by  subsequent 
events,  must  be  here  noticed.  The  cantonment 
was  six  miles  from  the  city,  and  the  residency 
was  itself  isolated  fVom  the  rest  of  Lucknow.  The 
Rev.  Mr  Polehampton,  describing  in  his  letter  the 
occurrences  about  the  middle  of  May,  said :  *  The 
sick  have  been  brought  to  the  residency ;  so  have 
the  women ;  and  the  residency  is  garrisoned  by 
130  men  of  the  38d,  and  by  the  battery  of  native 
artillery.  All  the  ladies,  wives  of  dvihans,  who 
hve  in  di£forent  parts  of  the  city,  have  come  into 
the  residency.  By  the  residency,  I  mean  a  piece 
of  ground  a  good  deal  elevated  above  the  rest  of 
the  city,  allotted  by  the  King  of  Oude,  when  he 
first  put  himself  under  British  "  protection  "  some 
fifty  years  ago,  to  the  British  civil  residents.  It  is 
walled  round  almost  entirely ;  on  one  side  native 


isgiuefl  abut  upon  it^  but  on  the  other  three  sides 
it  IB  tolerably  clean  Eoads  without  gates  in  somo 
places  connect  it  with  the  ctty  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
a  bad  place  to  make  a  stand — certainly  the  best 
in  LucknoWj  to  which  it  is  a  sort  of  acropolii. 
The  residency  containa  the  chief-comnusiaioner*s 
house,  Mr  Gubbins*s,  Mr  Ommaney^a,  Fojno'flj  the 
post-office,  city  hospital,  electric- telegraph  office^ 
church,  it^c*  The  ever-memorable  defence  made 
by  a  little  band  of  English  heroes  in  this  ""  ncro* 
pohfi*  of  Lucknow,  will  call  for  our  attention  in 
due  time.  Mr  Foldiampton  spoke  of  the  gravity 
with  which  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  regarded  the 
state  of  public  afTaira ;  and  of  the  caution  wliicli 
led  him  to  post  one  English  soldier  at  every  gun, 
to  watch  the  native  artillery mciu  The  chaplain 
had  means  of  knowing  wlih  what  assiduity  crafty 
lying  men  tried  to  gain  over  the  still  faithful 
sepoys  to  mutiny.  *  Another  most  absurd  story 
they  bave  got  hold  of,  which  came  out  in  the 
examination  of  some  of  the  mutineers  before  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence.  They  say  that  in  consequence  of 
the  Crimean  war  there  are  a  great  many  widows 
In  Knglandf  and  that  these  are  to  bo  brought  out 
and  married  to  the  Ilajahs  in  Oudc ;  and  that  their 
children,  brought  up  as  Cbrbtians,  arc  to  inherit 
all  tlio  estates  I  The  natives  are  hko  babies^-they 
will  behove  anything.'*- Babies  in  belief,  perhaps; 
but  fiends  in  cruelly  when  excited. 

The  last  two  days  of  May  were  days  of  agitation 
at  Lucknow.  Many  of  the  native  troops  broke 
out  ia  open  mutiny*    They  consisted  of  half  of 


the  48 th  regiment,  about  half  of  the  71  at,  some  few 
of  the  13th,  and  two  troops  of  the  7th  cavalry — all 
of  whom  fled  towards  Heetapoor,  a  town  nearly  duo 
north  of  Lucknow.  Lawrence,  with  two  companiea 
of  her  Majesty  s  3 2d,  throe  hundred  horse,  and  four 
gMDf,  went  in  pursuit ;  but  the  horse^  Oude  native 
cavalry,  cvincetl  no  zeal;  and  he  was  vexed  to 
find  that  he  could  only  get  witliin  round-shot  of 
the  mutineet^.  He  took  thirty  prisoners — a  very 
inadequate  result  of  the  pursuit  Many  dieaflccted 
i^till  remained  in  Lucknow;  for  bungalows  were 
bumc<l,  and  a  few  English  officers  shot  The  city 
was  quiet,  but  the  cantonment  was  in  a  disturbed 
state.  In  his  last  tclegramB  for  the  month^  tbe 
chief-commisBtoner^  who  was  also  chief  military 
authority,  used  these  words :  *  It  is  diflTicult  to  say 
who  are  loyal ;  but  it  is  believed  the  majority  ^at 
so;  only  twcnty-fivo  of  the  7th  cavalry  [proved 
false  ;*  and  he  further  said :  *  The  faithful  rem* 
nants  of  three  infantry  regiments  and  7th  cavalry, 
about  seven  hundred  men,  are  t]neam{>od  elow^e  to 
the  detachment  of  two  hundred  of  her  Majesty*a 
32d  and  four  European  guns,*  Even  then  he  did 
not  feel  much  uneasiness  concerning  the  city  and 
cantonment  of  Luekuow:  it  was  towards  other 
places,  Cawnpore  especially,  that  his  apprehensive 
glance  was  directed. 

What  were  the  occurrences  at  Lucknow*,  and  in 
other  towns  of  the  ten'itory  of  Oude,  in  June,  will 
be  better  understood  when  the  progress  of  the 
Ecvolt  in  other  places  during  May  has  been 
narrated* 
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CHAPTER   VIL 


SPREAD    OF    DISAFFECTION    IN    MAY, 


'HE  iiatmtivo  haa  now  arrived 
^t  a  stage  when  some  kind  of 
dassification  of  times  and  pkces 
becofncs  necessary.  There  vcre 
^special  reasons  why  Delhi  and  Luck- 
"'now  should  receive  separate  attention, 
comiecled  as  ihme  two  eities  are  with 
'  deposed  native  sovereigns  chafed  by 
'  flieir  deposition ;  but  other  cities  and  towns 
How  await  notice,  ipread  over  m^ny  th<in- 
^  sand  Si|nai'e  miles  of  territory,  placed  in 
v;aHmi8  relations  to  the  British  government,  in- 
¥olf  eil  in  various  degrees  in  mutinous  proceedings, 
nod  diflferiug  much  in  tlio  periods  at  which  the 
hoitilo  demonstrations  were  made.  Two  modes 
of  treatinent  naturally  suggest  themselves.  The 
Uiwn»  might  he  treated  topoi^rat^hicaUy,  beginning 
at  Caiaitta,  and  working  westward  towards  the 
Iniltw  ;  this  would  be  convenient  for  reference 
to  mapBj  but  wonid  aoparate  contem|)orancous 
events  too  far  asunder.  Or  the  occurrences  might 
be  treated  chronologicallv,  beginning  from  the 
Meerut  outbreak,  and  advancing,  as  in  a  diary,  day 
bf  day  throQghout  the  whole  scries ;  this  would 


facilitate  inference  to  datcsi^  hut  would  ignore  local 
connection  and  mutual  action.  It  may  Im  possible, 
however,  to  combine  so  much  of  the  two  metliods 
as  will  retain  their  advantages  and  avoid  their 
defects;  there  may  bo  groups  of  days  and  groups  of 
places ;  and  these  pfroups  may  bo  so  treated  as  to 
mark  the  relations  both  of  sequence  and  of  simub 
taneity,  of  causes  and  of  co-operation.  In  the 
present  chapter,  a  rapid  glance  will  bo  taken  over 
a  wide-spread  region,  to  shew  in  what  way  and  to 
what  degree  disaiTection  spread  during  Uie  montli 
of  May,  This  will  prepare  us  for  the  terriblo 
episode  at  one  particular  spot— Cavvnpore, 

To  begin,  tlicn,  with  Bengal — the  fertile  and 
populous  region  between  the  Anglo- Indian  ctty  of 
Calcutta  and  the  sacred  Hindoo  city  of  Benares ; 
the  region  watered  by  the  lower  course  of  the 
majestic  Ganges;  the  re^^don  inhabited  by  the 
patient,  plodding,  timid  Bengalee,  the  type  from 
which  Europeans  have  generallj  derived  their  idea 
of  the  Eindoo:  forgetting,  or  not  knowing,  that 
Delhi  and  Agt^a,  Caw n pore  and  Lncknow,  exliihit 
the  Hindoo  cbaracter  under  a  more  warlike  aspect^ 
and  are  marked  also  bj  a  dlHerenee  of  language. 


A  fmi  nbmtlf  mmtioniHt  mtiit  bo  cotiitanilj 
br^rrii*  ill  irifrMl— thut  Tnw  llimgatui^ji  aru  (or  wuro) 
iri  19  1  rirniy.  n  |»o|mhitifin  uf  ftirty  million! 

fui  r'  T'y  nnmtl  ratio  oF  ft^htinM[  mtrn, 

i\llh<i!ip;ii  uid  II  minin  **r  tmiptlcr  iiurl  tiimcltf 
fliirliJK  fl»<>  If  I' V  {lit,  Ottlinittn  rwiuirpi  n  frw  mmlm 
of  iiotiw  ItitNi :  to  nht'w  tilt*  rnliitinn  i?xlHiinj? 
MwiM'ti  lliit  ixfillv*»  ami  tdw  I^un»pmti  jmiiulatifin, 
njui  thii  iitijimianni  nf  ilio  fiity  tui  tlm  hmil  tjuartori 
uT  ItHlUli  liiilhii  iiiii  iiiii>riiriKt  pmt  olf  luglglfttiaa 
uitil  jiuiUctfi  ilui  rciilili^ncLi  of  ilm  f^ovcrrnor^goii^mli 
lint  liiit  (iruiit  olty  uu  Uio  tHnimj  dowii  thp  Onniieip 
i%uii  lltii  [Hiri  wlii^rit  inoiv  trmlo  U  cotKlnd^il  tlmn 
tu  ftll  HJlior^  in  luJIa  eouil»in<M|, 

\  H\*U  iHl  tho  lo(t  tillTJk  of  thti   UfM>;;lyj 

(ihit  I .  I.  ,.>tiucrotti  itroauii  Uy  whioli  thu  (Iiviigt^j^ 
llmlN  nti  (iiitiol  Ittio  Uw  KNk  Tlii'rit  tiiv  no  It^ 
lUnii  foitrtwu  of  thfiio  itirftiinfi  ilt>cii  etiuu^li  for 
1 1(0  Iniigi^l  ci'dfl  utni  ill  hitritiil  uiivigiiU(i%  tmt  io 
itrm^iw  iiuti  isi*iilvi^i1  liiiit.  tiio  ringing  cif  vmmIi 
ofii^ii  I^HHiitim  mtiuDKl^'^l  ilk  ^10  bnuidufl  of  Uio 
tr»««  iptiwlnic  on  titt)  bmhk  fbft  Mta  fbrme^l 
tgr  thiii  iivuuUiti  oftLu*  QiaigM^  €iriM  ik^  Stimlvr- 
ImnU*,  li  timrly,  m  tirpQ  nii  WaIoi  ;  U  is  littk 
flatr  Mtnii  ii  rliiilf^r  nt  law,  tnnmhy,  irrodiiunab]* 
tjikiutii,  very  II  till  ml  thy  to  Uii^  fl<w  fmllt«i  Uvinjc 
tlii^iv,  iuhI  l*>tl  ftUo*vM  wlii4ly  ti»  lign^m^  wrW  buf- 
l^to(«,  wiM  IntAi's  nnd  other  auiuifilH  \vbicU  nwiyiii 
thphci  fn  fiN^t  tiuinK^ts.  The  lK»ii|E%y  i*  one  of 
tlio  l^^w  i\yUly  luivl^nMi?  inoiit1i«  ^f  lti«  QtimQi; 
iitt4  by  thU  i  luunu  1  t^rOcutiA  b«i  tea  ttoooa  t|]f 
MpplM  to  Ui<«  9aiHi>  wliich  ii  «te«il  •  knndmil 
mill*  mximt  t\w  city,  tirlttwiiiig  ilonf  llw 
litw  t^ir  nt  Avt^  iHi]«i|  Qof^»i«  mi  9am  of  tbovt 
t%%itii|mn»  mUook  A  «uvid  IfeM  ii«ii^  bo«vAi 
lliitt  tilt  l«iiMI%  iffiima  Iqr  llM  Malinilte  ctiidi, 

K%ii^l,  tl%»  mrtroitt  wm  MAM  vUh  m 
MKurbi  nut  ipttlnfii  wludi  nu^  te 

Ii  Hit  «Hjr;  «MiMt  OiM  «»»  Hi 


of  an  etcnial  summm-  renovates  tbe  eye,  so  long 
Accufltomed  to  the  glitter  of  the  ocean.  Anon,  on 
^otir  !o(^,  appears  the  eemi- Gothic  Bishop's  Collie; 
and  in  front  of  you,  every  moment  growing  more 
(iistinrli  are  beheld  a  forest  of  stately  tnasta^  a 
tHfhh  atid  bi-!jiuttful  fortress,  a  thonEand  small 
iKmti,  of  shapes  new  and  nnd  reamed  of  bj  the 
vimtant,  ikimming  over  the  i^ti^am ;  tho  larger 
v^ads  of  tho  conntry,  plesasant  to  look  upon  even 
for  their  Htmn^^e  dis-symmetry  and  consequent 
unwieldinefts ;  the  green  barge  or  budgeroWj  lying 
idly  for  hire;  and  tho  airy  little  banleahsi,  with 
their  Uglit  vonctianwl  rooimB^  All  this  relates  to 
tho  portion  of  the  city  lyini  aonfch  or  seaward  of 
the  Cimndpaal  Ohat^  the  principal  landing-plnce, 
Nortltwnrd  of  this  Ftrotchc!!  a  nohle  atrand^  on 
which  are  aitnatcd  the  Cn^tom-honse,  the  New 
Miuti  and  other  government  ofScea 

It  muii  be  noted  that,  although  the  chief  British 
dty  in  Itidia,  Calcutta  in  ordinary  times  contains 
no  les  than  setmi^  tiitics  m  many  natives  aa 
Eiigtiah — only  six  liionfand  English  ont  of  more 
than  four  hundred  thoOEand  inhabitAnt^.  Even  if 
Biifaaimis  (progeny  of  while  fathers  and  native 
mothers)  he  included^  the  dis;parity  is  itiU  enoi^ 
moos  I  and  ia  nmderad  yet  more  so  by  the  many 
thomands  of  natives  who^  not  being  inhabitjcntsi 
attetid  Oalcntta  at  timed  for  purposes  of  trade  or  of 
worahiiK  Many  wild  estimates  were  made  a  few 
yiiit  Hgo  oonetming  Hie  populatioii  tif  Cakntta^ 
widfiii  was  sam^mcs  drtTen  up  faypcithetically 
to  nearly  a  million  souls ;  but  a  ctums  in  IS50 
4ilirfxun^  the  number  to  be  four  hundred  and 

Uvuig  in  s^-two 
Tlw  HTmiofw  alodC 
exceed  two  tmndred  and  scvoity  fSbaasMBd,  Gif- 
cttnulaiioeB  of  &ite^  aa  well  aa  1b»  viiiii 
of  iniiTidMli,  haTi  led  dm 
to  fimn  m 

H  it 

naJ 

ia  tta  kisa  mb  af  *a  dwmO. 
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Metcalfe  Hall;  the  Ochterlony  Monument;  the 
Prinsep  Testimonial ;  the  Calcutta  Asiatic  Society's 
Booms ;  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  finest  Christian 
church  in  India ;  the  Bishop's  Palace  and  College ; 
the  Buropean  Female  Orphan  Asylum ;  the 
Botanic  Gardens.  The  Episcopalians,  the  National 
and  the  Free  Churches  of  Scotland,  the  Independ- 
ents, the  Baptists,  the  Roman  Catholics,  the 
Armenians,  the  Jews,  the  Greeks— all  have  places 
of  warship  in  Calcutta.  The  native  temples  and 
mosques  are  of  course  much  more  numerous, 
amounting  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number. 

Concerning  the  inhabitants,  the  English  com- 
prise the  Company's  civil  and  military  servants,  a 
few  members  of  the  learned  professions,  merchants, 
retail-dealers,  and  artisans.  Of  the  native  Hindoos 
and  Mohammedans,  exclusive  of  the  degraded 
castes  of  the  former,  it  is  supposed  that  one-third 
are  in  the  service  of  the  English,  either  as  domestic 
servants,  or  as  undor-clerks,  messengers,  <&c.  A 
majority  of  the  remainder  pick  up  a  living  on  the 
street  or  the  river— carrying  palanquins  as  bearers, 
cmnying  parcels  as  coolies,  rowing  boats,  attending 
ships,  &c.  The  native  artisans,  shopkeepers,  and 
market-people,  fill  up  the  number. 

It  will  be  remembered,  from  the  details  given 
in  Chapter  II.,  that  the  authorities  at  Calcutta, 
during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  were 
frequently  engaged  in  considering  the  transactions 
at  Dumdum,  Barrackpore,  and  Bcrhampore,  con- 
nected with  the  cartridge  grievances.  These  did 
not  affect  the  great  city  itself,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  looked  on  as  upon  events  that  concerned 
them  only  remotely.  When  the  middle  of  May 
arrived,  however,  and  when  the  startling  news 
,  from  Meemt  and  Delhi  became  known,  an  uneasy 
feeling  resulted.  There  was  in  Calcutta  a  kind  of 
undefined  alarm,  a  vague  apprehension  of  some 
hidden  danger.  At  that  time  there  were  six 
companies  of  the  25th  Bengal  infantry,  and  a  wing 
of  the  47th  Madras  infantry,  barracked  on  the 
esplanade  between  the  Coolie  Bazaar  and  the  fort. 
They  were  without  ammunition.  There  wore, 
however,  detachments  of  two  other  regiments 
actmg  as  guards  in  the  fort,  provided  with  ten 
nrands  of  ammunition  per  man.  It  came  to  light 
that,  on  the  17th  of  May,  the  men  of  the  25th 
asked  the  guards  privately  to  be  allowed  to  share 
this  ammunition,  promising  to  aid  them  in  captur- 
ing the  fort  during  the  following  night.  This 
treason  was  betrayed  by  the  guards  to  the  town- 
major,  who  at  once  ordered  bugles  to  sound,  and 
preparations  to  be  made  for  defending  the  fort; 
the  drawbridges  were  raised,  the  ladders  with- 
drawn from  the  ditches,  additional  guards  placed 
upon  the  arsenal,  European  sentries  plac^  at 
various  points  on  the  ramparts,  and  armed  patrols 
made  to  perambulate  the  fort  during  the  night. 
The  refractory  sepoys,  thus  checked,  made  no 
attempt  to  carry  out  their  nefarious  project.  An 
express  was  at  once  sent  off  to  Dumdum  for  the 
remaining  portion  of  her  Majesty's  53d  regiment, 
to  join    their    comrades    already   at    Calcutta. 


Although  the  immense  value  of  these  English 
troops  was  at  once  felt,  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta 
were  thrown  into  great  excitement  by  the 
rumoured  outbreak ;  they  talked  of  militia  corps 
and  volunteer  corps,  and  they  purchased  muskets 
and  powder,  rifles  and  revolvers,  so  rapidly,  that 
the  stores  of  the  dealers  were  speedily  emptied. 

Two  demonstrations  of  loyalty— or  rather  two  sets 
of  demonstrations— were  made  on  this  occasion, 
one  from  the  Christian  inhabitants,  and  one  from 
the  natives.  The  mutineers  found  head-quarters  not 
quite  suited  for  their  operations ;  order  was  soon 
restored;  and  then  all  parties  came  forward  to 
state  how  faithful,  contented,  and  trustworthy 
they  were.  It  is  not  without  interest  to  glance  at 
some  of  these  demonstrations.  One  was  from  the 
Calcutta  Trade  Association,  which  held  a  meeting 
on  the  20th  of  May.  The  resolution  agreed  to  was 
to  the  efiect  that  ^  This  body  do  send  up  to  govern- 
ment a  statement  that  they  are  prepared  to  afiord 
the  government  every  assistance  in  their  power 
towards  the  promotion  of  order  and  the  protection 
of  the  Christian  community  of  Calcutta,  either  by 
serving  as  special  constables  or  otherwise,  in  such 
manner  as  may  appear  most  desirable  to  govern- 
ment ;  and  at  the  same  time  suggesting  to  govern- 
ment that  their  services  should  be  availed  of  in 
some  manner,  as  they  deem  the  present  crisis  a 
most  serious  one,  and  one  in  which  every  avail- 
able means  should  be  brought  into  action  for 
the  suppression  of  possible  riot  and  insurrection.' 
The  answer  given  by  the  governor-general  in 
council  to  the  address  sent  up  in  virtue  of  this 
resolution  is  worthy  of  note ;  shewing,  as  it  does, 
how  anxious  he  was  to  believe,  and  to  make  others 
believe,  that  the  mutiny  was  very  partial,  and 
that  the  sepoy  army  generally  was  sound  at 
heart.  He  thanked  the  Trade  Association  for  the 
address;  he  announced  that  ho  had  no  appre- 
hension whatever  of  riot  or  insurrection  amongst 
any  class  of  the  population  at  Calcutta;  he 
asserted  his  possession  of  sufficient  means  to  crush 
any  such  manifestation  if  it  should  be  made; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  admitted  the  prudence 
of  civilians  enrolling  themselves  as  special  con- 
stables, ready  for  any  emergency.  In  reference, 
however,  to  an  opinion  in  the  address  that  the 
sepoys  generally  exhibited  a  mutinous  spirit,  he 
expressed  uneasiness  at  such  an  opinion  being 
publicly  announced.  *  There  are  in  the  army  of 
this  presidency  many  soldiers  and  many  regiments 
who  have  stood  firm  against  evil  example  and 
wicked  counsels,  and  who  at  this  moment  are 
giving  unquestionable  proof  of  their  attachment  to 
the  govcniment,  and  of  their  abhorrence  of  the 
atrocious  crimes  which  have  lately  been  perpe- 
tratetl  in  the  Northwestern  Provinces.  It  is  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  governor-general  in  council 
that  honourable  and  true-hearted  soldiers,  whose 
good  name  he  is  bound  to  protect,  and  of  whose 
fidehty  he  is  confident,  should  not  be  included  in 
a  condemnation  of  rebels  and  murderers.'  Alas, 
for  the '  honourable  and  true-hearted  soldiers!' 
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Another  movement  of  the  same  kiud  was  made 
hjr  the  FreemasoTis  of  Calcutta — a  body,  the 
Diirabers  of  which  are  not  stated.  They  parsed  a 
resolutiou  on  tho  same  day,  *  That  at  the  present 
crisis  it  is  expedient  tliat  the  masonic  fraternity 
should  come  forwaixl  and  offer  their  fier\^ice3  to 
government,  to  b©  employed  in  such  manner  as 
the  governor-general  may  deem  mont  expedient.* 

The  Armenians  resilient  in  tlje  city  met  on  the 
following  dajj  and  agreed  to  a  series  of  resolutious 
which  w^ero  signed  by  Apcar^  Avdall,  Agaheb^ 
and  otliera  of  tho  body — declaratory  of  their 
apiirehension  for  the  safety  of  Calcutta  and  its 
inhabitants;  their  sincere  loyalty  to  the  Britissh 
government  ;  their  grateful  appreciation  of  its 
mild  and  paternal  rule ;  aod  their  fervent  hope 
that  the  energetic  meaEiures  adopted  ^vould  suffice 
to  quell  the  insun-ectionaiy  spirit:  concluding, 
*We  beg  most  respectfully  to  convey  to  your 
lordship  in  council  the  expression  of  our  willing- 
ness and  readiness  to  tender  our  united  serviecu 
to  our  rulers,  and  to  co-o^ierate  with  our  fellow- 
citizens  for  nmintaining  tranquilUty  and  order  in 
the  city/  The  Armenians,  wherever  settled,  are 
a  peaceful  people,  loving  trade  better  than  fighting: 
their  atlht^ion  to  tho  government  was  certain. 

Tlio  French  inhabitants  in  like  manner  held  a 
meeting,  and  sent  up  an  address  to  the  governor- 
general  by  tho  hands  of  Consul  Angclucci.  They 
saidi  'Viewing  the  dangers  that,  from  one  moment 
to  another,  may  menace  life  and  property  at 
Calcutta^  all  the  French  resident  in  the  city  unite 
with  one  aoi'ord,  and  place  themselves  at  the 
disposal  of  your  excellency  in  case  of  need ; 
beseeching  that  their  services  may  be  accepted  for 
the  common  good,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  loyalty 
and  attachment  towards  her  Majesty,  the  Qneen  of 
England/ 

It  is  more  interesting^  however,  in  i^ferenoo  to 
such  a  time  and  sneh  a  place,  to  know  in  what 
way  the  inlluontial  native  inhabitants  comported 
themselves  on  the  occasion*  Tho  meetings  held, 
resolution  a  passed,  and  addresses  presented,  were 
remarkable  for  their  carnestncsa,  real  or  apparent. 
Although  Viscount  Canning  gladly  and  promptly 
aeknowknlged  tliem  as  valuable  testimonials;  yet 
ihe  snhsequcnt  lying  and  treachery  in  many 
quarters  were  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
how  much  or  how  little  sincerity  was  involved 
in  declarations  of  loyalty.  There  was  a  bo<ly  of 
Hindoo  gentlemen  at  Calcutta,  called  the  British 
Indian  Association.  The  committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation held  a  meeting  on  the  2^1  of  May,  and 
the  secretary,  Issur  Clnmder  Bingh,  forwarded 
an  address  from  tho  committee  to  tho  govern- 
ment* The  address  asseverated  that  the  atrocities 
at  Meerut  and  Iielhi  had  been  heard  of  w^jth 
great  concern  ;  that  the  committee  viewed  with 
4hsgust  and  horror  the  excesses  of  tho  soldiery^  at 
those  stations ;  and  tliat  such  excesses  would  not 
meet  with  countenance  or  support  from  the  bulk 
of  the  civil  population,  or  from  any  reputable  or 
influential  classes  among  them.     The  committee 


recorded  *  their  conviction  of  tlxe  utter  groundlesa- 
ness  of  the  reports  %vhich  have  led  a  hitlierto 
faithful  botly  of  tho  soldiers  of  the  <itate  to  the 
commission  of  the  gravest  crimes  of  which  mihtary 
men  or  civil  subjects  can  be  guilty ;  and  the 
committee  deem  it  incumbent  on  them  on  the 
present  occasion  to  express  their  deep  abhorrence 
of  the  pr^ictices  and  purposes  of  those  who  have 
spreail  those  false  and  mischievous  reports.* 
Finally,  they  expressed  their  belief  that  the 
loyalty  of  tlie  Hindoos,  and  their  confidence  in 
tho  ((ower  and  good  intentions  of  the  government, 
would  be  unimiiaired  by  'the  detestable  elforb 
which  have  Ixicn  made  to  alienate  the  minds  of 
the  sepoys  and  the  people  of  the  country  from 
their  duty  and  allegiance  to  the  beneficent  rule 
under  which  they  are  placed.*  I 

Three  days  later,  a  meeting  was  held  of  Hindoo 
peiisons  of  inlluence  generally,  at  Calcutta,  without 
reference  to  the  British  Indian  Association  ;  and 
the  chairman  of  this  meeting,  Bahailoor  Radha- 
kant  Rajah,  was  commissioned  to  forward  a  copy 
of  resolutions  to  the  governor- gen eraL  These 
resolutions  M^ere  similar  in  character  to  those 
passed  by  tho  Association ;  but  two  others  were 
added  of  very  decided  character :  '  That  this  meet- 
ing is  of  opinion  that,  should  occasion  require,  it 
would  l>c  the  duty  of  the  native  portion  of  her 
^lajesty's  subjects  to  render  tho  government  every 
aid  in  their  power  for  the  preservation  of  civil 
order  and  tranquillitj' ;  and  that,  with  a  view  to 
give  an  extensive  circulation  to  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting,  translations  of  the  same  into  the 
vernacular  dialects  of  tho  country  shall  be  printed 
and  distributed  amongst  the  native  population,' 

Another  Hindoo  manifestation  was  remarkable 
for  the  mode  in  which  the  intentions  of  the 
persons  concerned  were  proposed  to  he  carried  out. 
A  meeting  was  held  on  the  23d^of 'some  young 
men,  at  the  premises  of  Baboo  Gooroo  Chum  Dey, 
Bhowanipore,  Chuckerbaria,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Calcutta :  to  consider  the  best  means  of  keeping 
the  peace  in  the  said  suburban  town  at  this  crisis 
of  panic  caused  by  some  mutinous  regiments^ 
These  '  young  men/  who  appointetl  Baboo  Gooroo 
Churn  Bej  and  Bssan  Chunder  Multick  as 
SGcretaty  and  assistant-secretary,  threw  into  their 
deliberations  an  abundance  of  youthM  enthusiasm 
not  to  bo  found  in  the  resolutions  of  their  seniois* 
Their  plan — not  ejtpressed  in,  or  translated  into, 
very  good  English — was:  *That  some  of  tho 
members  will  alternately  take  raund  at  every 
night,  with  the  view  of  catching  or  detecting 
any  wrong-doer  that  may  he  found  in  the  work 
of  abetting  some  such  malicious  tales  or  rumours, 
as  the  town  will  be  looted  and  plundered  by  the 
sepoys  on  some  certain  day,  and  its  inhabitants 
be  cut  to  pieces ;  and  will,  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  impress  on  the  minds  of  timid  and 
credulous  people  the  idea  of  the  mightiness  of 
tlie  i>ower  of  the  British  government  to  re[)cl 
aggression  of  any  foreign  enemy,  however  power- 
ful and  indomitablOj  or  put  down  any  internal 
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disturbance  and  disorder.'  They  announced  their 
SQOoess  in  obtaining  many  'strong  and  braye  men' 
to  aid  them  in  this  work. 

The  Mohammedans  of  Calcutta  were  a  little 
behind  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  in  time,  but  not 
in  expressed  sentiment,  concerning  the  position 
of  public  affitirs.  On  the  27th,  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  that  religion  held  a  meeting ;  one 
was  a  deputy-magistrate ;  two  were  pleaders  in 
the  sndder  or  native  courts  of  law ;  others  were 
moulvics,  moonshees,  hadjis,  agas,  &c. ;  and 
all  signed  their  names  in  full — such  as  Hadji 
Mahomed  Hashim  Ishphahanee,  and  Aga  Mahomed 
Hassan  Kooza  Kenanee.  Nothing  could  be  more 
podtive  than  some  of  the  assertions  contained  in 
the  resolutions  passed  by  this  meeting :  '  We 
subjects  are  well  aware  that  the  members  of  the 
British  government,  from  the  commencement  of 
their  dominion  in  Hindostan,  have  repeatedly 
declared  and  made  known  their  determination 
not  to  interfere  with  the  religion  or  religious 
observances  of  any  of  their  subjects;  and  we 
repose  entire  faith  in  this  declaration,  and  assert, 
that  up  to  the  present  time,  a  space  of  nearly  one 
hundred  years,  our  religion  has  never  been  inter- 
fered with.  A  number  of  us  having  left  our 
homes,  have  found  a  dwelling  and  asylum  under 
this  government,  where  we  live  in  peace  and 
safety,  protected  by  the  equity  and  fostering  care 
of  the  British  government,  and  suffering  no  kind 
of  injury  or  loss.  As  we  have  ever  lived  in  safety 
and  comfort  under  the  British  rule,  and  have 
never  been  molested  or  interfered  with  in  religious 
matters ;  we  therefore,  with  the  utmost  eagerness 
and  sincerity,  hereby  determine,  that  in  case  of 
necessity  we  will  serve  the  government  to  the 
utmost  of  our  abilities  and  means/  In  true 
oriental  form  the  resolutions  ended,  in  allusion  to 
the  governor-general,  *May  his  prosperity  increase !' 

What  could  Viscount  Canning  say  to  all  this? 
How  could  he,  in  that  early  stage  of  the  com- 
motions, but  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  these 
men:  and,  believing,  to  thank  them  for  their 
expression  of  loyalty  and  support?  His  official 
reply,  in  each  case,  conveyed  in  pointed  terms 
his  conviction  that  the  disaffection  among  the 
sepoys  was  only  local  and  temporary.  He  could 
not  at  that  time  foresee  how  severely  this 
eonyiction  would  be  put  to  the  test. 

The  hostility  to  the  governor-general,  manifested 
at  a  later  date  by  some  of  the  English  inhabitants 
of  Calcutta^  will  be  noticed  in  its  due  place. 

Leaving  Calcutta,  the  reader  is  invited  to  direct 
his  attention  to  towns  and  districts  north  and 
northwest,  following  the  course  of  the  Hoogly  and 
the  Ganges,  up  to  the  busy  scenes  of  mutiny  and 
warfitfe.  The  whole  district  from  Calcutta  to 
Benares  ly  land  is  singularly  devoid  of  interest. 
The  railway  is  open  through  Burdwan  to  Ilanee- 
gunge;  but  thence  to  the  great  Hindoo  capital 
there  is  scarcely  a  town  or  village  worthy  of  note, 
scarcely  one  in  which  the  mutineers  disturbed  the 
peaoefo]  occupations  of  the  inhabitants. 


Three  military  stations  on  the  Hoogly— Dumdum, 
Barrackpore,  and  Berhampore — all  concerned,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  cartridge  disturbances — 
remained  quiet  during  the  month  of  May,  after 
the  disbandments.  One  inquiry  connected  with 
those  occurrences,  not  yet  adverted  to,  must  here 
be  noticed.  The  conduct  of  Colonel  S.  G.  Wheler, 
commanding  the  34th  regiment  B.  N.  I.,*^  occupied 
much  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Calcutta  govern- 
ment, during  and  after  the  proceedings  relating 
to  the  disbanding  of  the  seven  companies  of  that 
regiment  at  Barrackpore.  Humours  reached  the 
government  that  the  colonel  had  used  language 
towards  his  men,  indicating  his  expectation  that 
they  would  be  converted  to  Christianity,  and  that 
he  had  addressed  them  on  religious  subjects  gener- 
ally. In  the  usual  epistolary  formalism  of  routine, 
the  secretary  to  the  government  was  requested  to 
request  Major-general  Hearsey  to  request  Brigadier 
Grant  to  request  Colonel  Wheler  to  furnish  some 
reply  to  those  rumours.  The  substance  of  the 
coloners  reply  was  contained  in  these  words: 
'During  the  last  twenty  years  and  upwards,  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  to  the  natives 
of  all  classes,  sepoys  and  others,  making  no  dis- 
tinction, since  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with 
God,  on  the  subject  of  our  religion,  in  the  high- 
ways, cities,  bazaars,  and  villages — ^not  in  the  lines 
and  regimental  bazaars.  I  have  done  this  from 
a  conviction  that  every  converted  Christian  is 
expected,  or  rather  commanded,  by  the  Scriptures 
to  make  known  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  his 
lost  fellow-creatures:  our  Saviour  having  offered 
himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  by  which  alone  salvation  can  be  secured.' 
Ho  quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  to 
prove  that  a  Christian  must  necessarily  be  a  better 
subject  to  any  state  than  a  non-Christian.  He 
declared,  however,  that  he  had  not  given  the 
sepoys  cause  for  beUeving  that  any  proselyting 
violence  would  be  used  against  their  own  reUgion. 
Viscount  Canning,  passing  over  in  silence  the 
Scriptural  phraseology  used  by  Colonel  Wheler, 
wished  to  ascertain  whether  the  colonel's  religious 
conversations  had  been  held  with  the  men  of  the 
34th  r^ment  as  well  as  with  other  natives: 
seeing  that  the  critical  subject  at  that  particular 
time  was  the  dogged  suspicion  of  the  sepoys  of 
that  raiment  on  matters  affecting  their  faith. 
In  a  second  letter,  Colonel  Wheler  adopted  a  still 
more  decidedly  evangelical  tone.  He  stated  that 
it  was  his  custom  to  address  (Ul  natives,  whether 
sepoys  or  not,  on  religious  matters.  *  1  have  told 
them  plainly  that  they  are  all  lost  and  ruined 
sinners  both  by  nature  and  by  practice,  like 
myself;  that  wo  can  do  nothing  to  save  ourselves 
in  the  way  of  justifying  ourselves  in  the  sight  of 
God.  Our  hearts  being  sinful,  all  our  works  must 
consequently  be  sinful  in  His  sight ;  and  therefore 
there  can  be  no  salvation  by  works,  on  which 

*  The  initial*  N.  I^  B.  N.  I.,  M.  N.  I.,  Ac.  ore  frcquenUy  used 
in  official  documents  as  abbreviations  of '  Native  Infantry/  'Bengal 
Native  Infkntry/  'Madras  Native  Infantry/  &o. 
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lliey  arc  all  resting  and  depending/  This  liomily, 
simgular  as  farming  patt  of  a  military  reply  to 
a  military  quest ioti^  wsii  carried  to  a  considerable 
loDgrlU.  On  matters  of  plain  fact.  Colonel  Whelcr 
stated  that  it  was  most  certain  that  he  bad  endea- 
voured by  argument  and  exhortation  to  convert 
sepny^  as  well  as  others  io  Chrigtinnity ;  that  he 
wns  in  the  hahjt  of  enforcing  by  the  only  Btandard 
which  be  could  admit  to  be  TaJid,  objection b 
concerning  *  tho  efficacy  of  their  ow*n  works  of 
washing  in  the  Ganges,  proceeding  on  pilgrimage, 
won^^hipping  all  kinds  of  creatures  instead  of  the 
Creator,  and  other  methods  of  man's  invention.' 
Finally^  he  announced  Ms  determination  to  adhere 
to  the  eame  policy,  even  if  his  worldly  position 
were  injured  thereby:  taking  shame  to  himself  for 
hiji  pa£t  lukewarmness  as  a  soldier  of  Chrmi 

The  whole  of  th©  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Calcutta  at  once  decided  that  an  oiEcer, 
holding  Colonel  Wheler's  views  of  duty,  ought 
not  to  remain  in  eonamand  of  a  native  rei^ent, 
especially  at  such  a  critical  period.  The  question 
was  notj  whether  that  officer  was  a  good  Christian, 
anxious  to  communicate  to  oUiers  what  he  himself 
fervently  believed;  but  whether  the  black  gown 
was  not  more  suitable  to  him  than  the  red  coat, 
in  Bueh.  a  country  and  at  sucli  a  time. 

The  native  troops  at  Barrackporo  and  Chitta- 
gong,  after  the  disbandment  of  the  mutinous 
corjis,  made  professions  of  loyalty  and  fidelity  to 
the  government,  concerning  the  sincerity  of  which 
it  is  now  exceedingly  difficult  to  judge.  One 
theory  is,  tliat  the  men  were  designing  hypocrites 
from  the  first;  but  the  frequent  examples  of 
wavering  and  irresolution,  afforded  during  the 
prop'e^  of  the  mutiny,  ueeni  to  shew  mthor  that 
the  sepoys  were  aH'ccted  by  the  strength  of  the 
temptsttion  and  example  at  each  particular  time 
anil  place.  Bo  tliis  as  it  may^  some  of  the  petitions 
and  addresses  deserve  notice^  Towards  the  close 
of  May  a  petition,  wTttten  in  the  Fei'sian  character 
(much  used  in  India),  was  prepared  by  tho 
native  officers  of  the  70lh  regiment  B.  N.  I,j 
stationed  at  Barraekpore,  and  presented  to  their 
eommander.  Colonel  Kennedy.  In  the  names 
of  themselves  and  the  sepoys  they  said:  *  It  is 
reported  that  Guropcan  troops  are  going  up  to 
Delhi  and  other  plaocfl,  to  coorca  the  mutinous 
and  rebellious  there;  and  wo  wish  to  be  sent 
with  them  also.  In  consequence  of  the  miscon- 
duct of  these  traitors  and  scoundrels,  confidence 
in  us  is  wealtened,  although  we  are  devoted  to 
government ;  and  we  therefore  trust  that  we 
may  be  sent  wherever  the  European  troops  go; 
when,  having  joined  thcmj  we  will,  by  bravery 
even  greater  thau  theirs,  regain  our  good  name 
and  tnistw^ortbiness.  You  will  tlieu  know  what 
rcjilly  good  sepoys  are/  Colonel  Kennedy,  in  a 
letter  to  Major-general  Ilearsey,  expresse*!  Ids 
full  l>elief  that  the  men  were  sincere  in  their 
protastations ;  and  added,  that  hitherto  he  had 
always  been  aatih^ed  witli  Uie  regiment  So 
important    did    Lhia    manifestation    appear    to 


Viscount  Canning,  tliat  he  w^ent  to  Barraekpore  in 
order  to  thank  the  men  in  person.  He  ajjpeared 
before  them  on  parade,  on  the  27thj  and  said, 
among  other  things:  *Men  of  the  70th,  I  will 
answer  your  petition.  Yon  have  aaked  ti>  be 
sent  to  confront  the  mutineers  of  Ilelhi,  You 
shall  go.  In  a  few  daji,  aa  soon  as  the  arrange* 
ments  can  be  made  for  your  progress,  you  shall 
proceed  to  the  northwest/  He  expressed  his 
conviction  tliat  they  would  keep  their  promise  to 
vie  with  the  Europeans  in  fidelity  and  bravery  j 
and  added :  '  You  have  anotlier  duty  to  perform. 
You  are  going  where  you  will  find  men,  your 
brothers  in  arms,  who  have  been  deluded  into 
the  suspicion  against  w^bieh  s^^i  have  kept  firm, 
tliat  the  goveniment  has  designs  against  their 
religion  or  their  caste.  Say  to  them  that  you  at 
least  do  not  credit  this;  that  you  know  it  to  be 
unlnio  [  that  for  a  hundred  years  the  British 
government  has  carufuliy  respected  the  feelings 
of  its  Indian  subjects  iu  matters  of  ca^te  and 
reliii^ion.* 

An'angementi  were  immediately  made  for 
sending  this  faithful,  or  apparently  faith  fbl, 
regiment  to  districts  where  it  might  render  useful 
service.  As  there  was  an  insulBcieut  supply  of 
steamers  available,  the  government  resolved  to 
send  the  regiment  the  wdiole  distance  from  Barraek- 
pore to  AUahabad  by  country  boaU  on  the  Ganges 
— an  excessively  jirotracted  voyage  of  eight  bun* 
drcd  milesj,  as  the  reader  is  already  aware.  When 
the  men  were  about  to  start,  they  oKpreased  to 
Colonel  Kennedy  a  wish  that  the  new  Enfield 
rifle  should  be  served  out  to  them.  They  declariHl 
themselves  entirely  satisfied  with  the  explanations 
concerning  the  cartridges ;  and  they  atlded,  in  a 
written  petition  to  which  the  names  of  twelvo 
subadars  and  jemadara  were  appended  :  '  We  have 
thought  over  the  subject  j  and  as  we  are  now  going 
up  the  countiyj  we  beg  that  the  new  rifles,  about 
which  there  has  been  m  much  said  in  the  army 
and  all  over  the  country,  may  be  servetl  out  to  us. 
By  using  them  in  its  service,  we  hope  to  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  our  fidelity  to  government ;  and 
we  will  explain  to  all  we  meet  that  there  is  notliing 
objectionable  in  them :  otherwise,  why  should  we 
have  taken  lb  cm  ?  Are  we  not  as  caroM  of  our 
caste  and  religion  as  any  of  them  ?'  All  the  native 
oflQccra  of  this  regimentj  so  far  as  can  ho  judged 
ftom  the  names  appended  to  the  petition,  were 
Hindoos.  When  the  70th  started  to  the  northwest, 
evcjy  eflbrt  wns  made  by  the  government  to  set 
the  unhappy  cartridge  troubles  wholly  at  rest, 
and  to  enlist  the  services  of  the  sepoys  of  that 
regiment  in  diflfusing  among  their  compatriots  a 
knowledge  of  the  real  facts.  Orders,  instruction s, 
memorandii,  cii'culars  were  brought  into  requisition 
to  explain — that  the  new  riflo  fired  nine  hundred 
yardf?,  against  the  two  hundred  yards*  range  of  the 
old  muBket ;  that  it  was  lighter  than  the  musket ; 
that  its  great  range  and  its  Ughtness  caused  it  to 
lie  introduced  into  the  Anglo*Indian  army ;  that 
the   new    rifle-bullets,   requiring    machinery   for 
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their  mannfacture,  were  sent  out  from  England  in 
a  finished  state ;  that  a  few  cartridges  for  those 
bullets  were  in  the  first  instance  sent  out  ready 
prepared  with  a  lubricant,  but  that  the  Indian 
goyemment  resolved  not  to  issue  them  to  the 
native  troops,  in  deference  to  their  religious 
scruples;  that  the  cartridge-paper  had  long  been, 
and  would  continue  to  be,  made  at  Serampore, 
without  any  admixture  of  grease  ;  that  every 
native  regiment  would  be  allowed  to  lubricate  its 
cartridges  with  any  suitable  substance  preferred 
by  the  men ;  and  that  the  practice  of  biting  off  the 
ends  of  the  cartridges  might  be  wholly  dispensed 
with.  In  shorfc,  everything  that  could  be  done, 
was  done,  to  remove  a  suspicion  unsound  in  its 
origin,  and  pernicious  in  its  continuance. 

Another  regiment,  the  34th  B.  N.  I.,  adopted 
nearly  the  same  course  as  the  70th.  The  larger 
portion  of  this  regiment,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  at  Barrackpore  at  the  time  of  the 
cartridge  troubles;  but  the  rest  was  at  Chitta- 
gong.  The  sepoys  in  this  last-named  detachment 
came  forward  with  a  very  pointed  declaration 
of  their  loyalty.  Captain  Dewaal,  in  command 
of  that  detachment,  assembled  his  men  one  day 
towards  the  end  of  April,  and  told  them  how 
shamefully  their  companions  had  acted  at  Barrack- 
pore,  and  how  much  disgrace  had  thereby  been 
brought  upon  the  regiment  Two  days  afterwards, 
an  address  or  petition  was  presented  to  him,  signed 
by  the  subadars  and  havildars  in  the  names  of  all ; 
in  which  regret  was  expressed  for  the  conduct  of 
the  mutineers  at  Barrackpore.  *  By  a  careful  per- 
formance,' the  petitioners  said,  '  of  our  duties,  we 
have  gained  a  reputation  for  fidehty  to  government. 
These  men  have  deprived  us  of  it.  We  well  know 
that  the  government  will  not  interfere  with  our 
religion.  We  hope  that  the  government  will  con- 
sider us  as  faithfrd  as  ever ;  and  wo  pray  that  this 
petition  may  be  sent  to  tiie  governor-general,  in 
order  that  his  lordship  may  know  the  state  of  our 
feelings.'  Three  or  four  weeks  later,  when  this 
remnant  of  the  regiment  had  been  removed  to 
Barrack]X)re,  the  men  made  another  profession  of 
their  loyalty.  In  a  petition  to  their  commander, 
they  said :  *  Some  evil-disposed  men  of  the  regi- 
ment have  deprived  us  of  the  reputation  for 
loyalty  which  we  have  ever  held.  They  have 
received  the  fruits  of  their  misconduct  by  being 
disbanded.  We  that  remain  are  willing  to  serve 
against  the  mutineers  at  Delhi,  and  are  anxious  to 
recover  our  lost  name.  We  pray  that  the  govern- 
ment will  ever  regard  us  as  faithful  soldiers.' 

Two  fiirther  examples  of  a  similar  kind  were 
presented,  one  by  the  43d  and  another  by 
the  63d  regiments  B.  N.  I.  About  the  end  of 
May,  the  commandant  of  the  first  of  these  two 
regiments  at  Barrackpore,  received  a  petition 
signed  by  tho  native  commissioned  officers,  pray- 
ing that  the  regiment  might  bo  allowed  to  proceed 
against  the  mutineers  at  Delhi— a  wish  that  had 
been  previously  expressed  to  him  on  parade. 
Neariy  at  the  same  time  Captain  Pester,  conmiand- 


ing  the  63d  at  Berhampore,  received  a  petition 
signed  by  the  whole  of  the  native  officers  on 
parade,  intended  to  be  forwarded  to  the  governor- 
general  ;  and,  this  petition  being  afterwards  read 
in  the  native  language  to  the  whole  regiment,  the 
sepoys  unanimously  expressed  their  concurrence 
in  the  sentiments  it  conveyed.  Tho  petitioners 
said:  'We  have  this  day  heard  on  parade  the  order 
issued  by  your  lordship  consequent  on  the  petition 
forwarded  by  the  native  officers  and  sepoys  of  the 
70th  regiment  of  native  infantry.  On  hearing  the 
same,  we  were  greatly  rejoiced ;  for,  in  truth,  all 
the  men  of  that  regiment  have  behaved  as  becomes 
loyal  and  faithful  soldiers,  and  your  lordship  has 
in  every  way  been  pleased  with  them.  Now  do 
we  also  all  petition  that  we  may  be  numbered 
among  the  good  and  trustworthy  soldiers  of  the 
state,  as  we  have  always  been ;  and  we  are  pre- 
pared and  ready,  with  heart  and  hand,  to  go 
wherever,  and  against  whomsoever  you  may 
please  to  send  us,  should  it  even  be  against  our 
own  kinsmen.' 

The  governor-general  could  do  no  other  than 
receive  these  demonstrations.  Whether  he  acceded 
to  the  request  for  permission  to  *  march  against 
the  mutineers,'  depended  necessarily  on  the  mili- 
tary arrangements  of  the  time  ;  whether  he 
fully  believed  the  protestations,  may  perhaps  be 
doubted,  although  no  disbelief  was  expressed. 

Happily  for  Bengal,  it  was  affected  by  few  of  the 
disturbances  that  agitated  the  more  western  pro- 
vinces. Consulting  a  map,  we  shall  see  that  the 
banks  of  the  Hoogly  and  the  Lower  Ganges  are 
thickly  studded  with  towns ;  and  it  may  here  at  once 
be  stated,  that  the  peaceful  industry  of  these  towns 
was  very  little  interrupted  during  the  month  of 
May.  Tracing  upwards  from  Calcutta,  we  meet 
with  Dumdum,  Barrackpore,  and  Serampore,  the 
first  two  of  which  experienced  a  lull  after  tho 
storm.  Serampore  was  once  the  AUatia  of  Cal- 
cutta, a  place  of  refuge  for  schemers,  insolvent 
debtors,  and  reckless  adventurers;  but  the  Com- 
pany bought  it  from  the  Danish  government,  to 
which  it  had  belonged,  and  the  Baptist  mission- 
aries helped  to  civilise  it ;  it  is  now  a  clean  cheerful 
town,  with  a  large  paper-manufactory.  Higher 
up  is  the  once  flourishing  but  now  decayed  town 
of  Chandemagore,  one  of  the  few  places  in  India 
still  belonging  to  tho  French.  Near  this  is 
Chinsura,  held  by  the  Dutch  until  1825,  but  now  a 
flourishing  settlement  belonging  to  the  Company, 
provided  with  an  extensive  military  dep6t  for 
Europeans,  with  a  magnificent  hospital  and  bar- 
racks. Then  we  come  to  Hoogly,  a  town  bearing 
the  same  name  as  tho  river  on  whose  banks  it 
stands :  a  busy  place,  with  many  civil  and  educa- 
tional establishments.  Further  north  is  Plassy,  the 
place  near  which  Clive  fought  tlic  great  battle 
that  virtually  gave  India  to  the  British.  Beyond 
this  is  Berhampore,  which,  very  refractory  in 
March  and  April,  had  become  tractable  and  obe- 
dient in  May.  Next  we  meet  with  Moorshedabad  i 
and  its  suburb  Cossimbazar.    Once  tho  capital  of 
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Betigal  when  a  MolitHiimoJau  domioioii,  Moor- 
sliedabad  coutainerl  a  splendid  palace  liclonging  to 
the  nawab ;  but  though  no  longer  passaged  of  this 
kind  of  greatness,  the  city  in  commercially  very 
imporUnt,  aa  stand  lug  on  the  great  highway^  or 
rather  water- way ^  from  Calcutta  to  the  northwest. 
All  t!ic  pLices  above  named  are  situated  either  on 
the  Hoogly  or  on  the  Bha^mttee.,  tliose  two  riVTrs 
combtning  to  form  the  most  eonvenient  outlet  froEi 
the  Ganges  to  tho  sea. 

The  Ganges  itself,  too — the  raajcstic,  far-famed, 
eacred  Ganges — was  little  disturhed  by  oumiuotiona 
111  May  throughont  the  lower  part  of  its  course* 
Rajmahalt  Bhagulpore,  CurruckporCj  Mouglnr, 
Behar,  Futwalij  Patna,  Hajeepoor,  Binapoor, 
Cliupraj  Arrah,  Bishunpore,  Buxar,  Gkazeepoio^ 
aU  he  on  or  near  the  Ganges  between  the  Hoogly 
and  Benares,  Some  of  these  plaees  are  conti'ca  of 
eommerce  for  the  opiimi-trade  j  some  are  busy 
with  the  tradiDg  in  rice  grown  in  iieighbouriug 
districts;  others  are  shipping-plaees  for  corn  and 
other  a^ricoltural  produce ;  while  all  regard  the 
Ganges  as  an  invaluablo  ehannelj  atlUrding  inter- 
eounse  with  the  rich  disUicts  of  the  wo^t,  and  with 
tlie  great  focus  of  authority  and  trade  at  Calcutta, 
Such  of  these  townas  as  were  involved  in  trouhlo  iji 
later  months  of  the  year,  will  be  noticed  in  the 
pi-oper  chapters ;  of  tho  others,  this  narrative  is 
nut  c^Ual  upon  to  treat  One  fact,  however^  may 
he  meationcil  in  connection  with  Dinapoon  So 
early  in  the  year  a^  the  miiUUe  of  February,  the 
t?aleutla  authointies  wrote  to  the  commander  at 
that  town,  apprising  him  that  a  messenger  was 
known  to  liavo  been  s^cut  to  the  native  regiment  at 
Bioapoor,  from  some  men  of  the  2d  Bengal  grena- 
diei-s,  inciting  them  to  nnittnj.  Major-gen ei'al 
Lloyd  pronxised  to  look  ont  sh  fir  ply  for  the  mes- 
aenger,  but  candidly  espj'esscd  a  floubt  whether 
the  astute  native  would  suffer  biniscLf  to  be 
caught, 

Benares  may  conveniently  be  dciacribed  at  once ; 
for,  whether  disturbed  or  not  by  mntinocri^,  iE; 
is  go  remarkably  situaletl  as  to  ho  in  tho  line  uf 
i^onto  of  all  commerce,  all  aj^TCF^riioUj  all  military 
movement,  between  Calcutta  and  tho  u[^pei' 
provinces,  whether  by  rosid,  by  rail,  or  by  water, 
Regax*deii  in  this  light,  iis  ]>os3essiou  and  security 
are,  and  were  in  an  especial  degree  during  tho 
mnUnyf  objects  of  tjje  highest  importance.  This 
renowned  city  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  about  four  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
by  ro^id  from  Calcutta^  and  seventy- four  from 
Allabaljad.  The  raugnitlcent  river,  half  a  milo 
wide  in  the  rainy  season,  forms  a  kind  of  semi- 
circular bay  in  front  of  t lie  city,  whicli  has  thus 
three  miles  of  river- fronta^^e.  Among  the  chief 
cliaracteristica  of  Benares  are  tho  ghats  or  flights 
of  fine  broad  freestone  steps,  giving  access  to  tho 
river:  mostly  very  solid  in  construction^  and  ia 
some  cases  Iiighly  decorated.  So  nnmerous  are 
they,  that  they  extend  almost  in  a  contmuous 
line  along  the  river^s  banki^,  intermptcd  here  and 
thero  by  temples,  *  Upon  these  gliats,'  says  a  lively 


traveller,  'are  passed  the  busiest  and  happiest 
hours  of  every  Hindoo's  day :  bathing,  dreaeing, 
praying,  preaching,  lounging,  gossiping,  or  alee|>- 
ingj  there  will  be  found.  Escaping  from  the  dirty, 
unwholesome,  and  confined  streets,  it  is  a  Inxury 
for  him  to  sit  upon  the  open  steps  and  tasta  the 
fiTsh  air  of  the  river ;  so  that  on  tho  ghats  are 
concentrated  tho  pastimes  of  the  idler,  the  duties 
of  the  devout,  and  mncli  of  tho  necessary  inter- 
course of  business.*  Artists  in  India  have  delighted 
to  portray  the  beauty  and  animation  of  this 
scene ;  but  they  cannot,  if  they  wonld,  reveal  the 
hideous  accompaniments — the  fakeers  and  ascetics 
of  revolting  appearance,  S:)ti bring  every  conceiv- 
able delonnity  which  chalk,  eow-dung,  disease, 
matted  locks,  distorted  limbs,  and  repulsive 
attitudes  of  penance,  can  shew/ 

Benares,  beyond  any  other  place  in  Indta, 
perhaps,  ia  studded  with  religions  structures. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  Moslem  mosques  were  more 
than  three  hundred  in  nnml>er,  while  the  Hindoo 
temples  exceeded  a  thousantk  The  pinnacles  of 
the  Hindoo  pagodas  combine  to  give  a  very 
picturesque  api^earance  to  the  city,  viewe4  from 
a  distance*  Large  as  tho  immbct  is,  the  Benarei 
temples,  as  has  been  sarcastically  observe  J,  are 
not  too  many,  for  religion  is  ^  the  staple  article  of 
commerce,  througlt  which  the  holy  city  flourishes 
and  is  enriched.*  The  Mohammedan  mosques^, 
mostly  situated  in  tho  northeast  qu^irter  of  the 
city^  are  generally  elegant  little  edificen  crowned 
by  small  slctider  minarets^  each  standing  in  a 
garden  planted  with  taniarin*b.  Most  of  them 
have  been  constructed  on  tho  sites,  and  w  ith  the 
materials^  of  demolished  lliudoo  temples.  By 
far  llio  grandest  is  the  great  mosque  of  Anrung- 
zfbo,  bin  It  by  that  emperor  on  the  site  of  a 
tcnjplo  of  Vishnu,  which  he  dcstroyetl  to  sig- 
nalise the  triumph  of  Islamism  ovi?r  Brahmin  ism. 
It  rises  from  the  platform  above  the  Madhoray 
Ghat  The  minars  or  minarctSj  n.dmircd  for  their 
simplicity  and  boldness,  taper  from  eight  feet 
in  (liameter  at  tfie  !>fittom  to  seven  at  the  top; 
and  though  so  slender,  they  arc  carried  up  to 
a  height  of  a  hmnlriHl  and  tifty  feetj  and  have 
each  an  interior  statrc;ise  from  bottom  to  top. 
The  streets  of  Benares  have  the  usual  oriental 
character  of  narrowness,  ci'ookedness,  and  dirti- 
ness ;  they  are  mere  alleys,  indeedj  that  wUl 
a^lmit  no  wheel-carriages ;  nor  can  beasts  of 
burden  pass  without  sorely  distuibing  pedestrians* 
Tho  houses  arc  more  lofty  than  in  moat  Indian 
cities,  generally  from  three  to  six  stories  higli  j 
and  Jis  the  upper  stories  usaaily  project  bey  cm  d  the 
lower,  tlie  narrow  sti'ect  is  almost  closed  in  above : 
nay,  in  some  cases,  the  inmates  of  one  house  can 
walk  over  to  the  ojfposite  tenement  through  tho 
upper  windows.  The  houses  are,  in  the  better 
street=5,  built  of  stone,  small- wind owetl  and  gaUy 
painted.  During  the  hot  season  the  citixena  are 
much  accustomed  to  sleep  in  screened  enclosures 
on  tho  roof,  open  i^  tlie  sky  above^  and  to  the 
night-breezes  around.    There  are  somewhat  under 


two  liunfircti  tlicmsaiid  inhabitants,  who  live  in 
about  thirty  thousand  bouses. 

Bcuarcs  is  a  religious,  not  a  military  city.  The 
dblrict  arouiiil  was  at  a  very  rt'niote  period  the 
s«at  of  au  independent  Uindou  state,  founded ^ 
sc4XtnUng  to  native  tiuditionf  twolvo  I  mud  red 
J9^T»  liefore  tlie  Cliristian  era.  It  subsequently 
fortned  part  of  the  domluiotis  of  the  Kaj]iout 
sovereigns.  Then  began  the  Musanlman  rule^ 
vknd  Benares  beeame  a  dependent  province  under 


the  Moguls.  The  nawab-viziera  of  Oude,  when 
the  Mogul  jiower  was  declining,  seized  Benares; 
and  during  some  of  the  {MDlitical  jugglery  of  the 
year  1775,  the  territory  was  transferred  to  the 
E;twt  India  Company,  by  whom  it  has  ever  tjince 
bt?eji  held.  But  under  whatever  dynaaty  it  has 
been  plaeedj  Benares  has  from  remote  age^  been 
known  as  the  jsaerefl  city  of  the  Hindoos,  where 
all  that  is  reriLarkable,  all  that  h  abominablej  in 
Bndimiuismj   tIourisbes»    It    has  been    described 
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ns  Uie  Jerusalem  of  Hindostan*-^ warming  with 
r%*ligioufi  teacher?,  devotet^s,  meudieants,  atid  sacred 
bulls.  To  w;ish  in  the  Ganges  in  front  of  Benan?3» 
it*  die  in  that  etty,  are  precious  privileges 
to  Ua*  Hindoo.  Some  w^ritei*3  have  given  the 
inhabiUmls  a  bad  character  in  what  concerns 
loyalty  to  tbeir  present  British  rulers*  *  Benares 
is  one  of  the  tnoct  lUisiafe  and  rebellious  cities 
hi  Uindostan.  It  onee  successfully  opposed  a 
li0uii^tax  ioi posed  on  the  people  by  the  Britisli 
govenimeiJt.  There  was  also  recently  a  strong 
eomnmtion  when  the  magistrate  attempted  to 
equali.'u.'  the  weights  and  measures.  To  sliev;^  the 
hoitihty  of  the  Hindoos  of  Benares  to  the  English, 
il  may  be  tnentioncd  that  when  %ve  lay  before 
Bbtirtpore  in  182(i,  no  less  than  thirty  thousand 
mht^  were  sharpened  at  the  cutlers*  in  expecta- 
tion of  our  repulse**    if  thi^  Btatomefit  be  well 


founded^  it  does  indeed  denote  a  perilous  state  of 
feeling  at  the  time  in  que,^tioti. 

Jienarus,  we  have  said^  is  not  a  military  city ; 
but  so  important  a  place  could  not  safely  be  left 
unguarded.  Accordingly  a  British  cantonment 
has  been  built  at  8eciH>le,  two  or  three  miles  to  the 
northwest  Seer  ale  contains  not  only  the  barracks 
and  hnts  for  soldiers,  but  yarious  civil  cstabli^- 
monti!,  and  the  residences  of  most  of  the  British 
pojnilation  of  Benares.  The  cantonment  consists 
of  the  n£ual  buildings  belonging  to  the  hea<l- 
quarters  of  a  military  division  of  the  Cumfiaiiy^ 
army  J  and  capable  of  accommodating  three  or 
fuur  regiments  ;  it  lies  un  both  aides  of  a  sraidl 
stream  called  the  Burnah  Kuddec^  crossetl  by 
the  great  roail  from  Benares  to  Allahabad.  On 
the  Bide  of  lUe  cantonment  furtliest  from  the 
city  are  the  bungalows   of  Ihe  various  officials 
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and  Eurapoaii  residents ;  substantially  built,  well 
fitted  and  appointed^  and  suiToutided  by  pleasant 
gaitiens.  There  arc,  among  tbe  public  buildings, 
a  Ciiristiaii  church  and  chapel,  a  court  of  justice, 
the  trefl^tirVj  tiie  jail,  and  a  mint — the  last  named 
never  jet  appropriates!  to  its  destined  purpose, 
Secrole  is  thus,  in  effect^  the  British  portion  of 
Buinares. 

Another  militai'y  station,  suljordinate  to  Benares^ 
Chunar  or  ChunaTgur,  is  about  fiixtecn  miles 
distant ;  indeed,  being  nearly  midway  between 
Benares  and  Mirzapore^  it  may  be  an  auxiliary  to 
citlier  in  time  of  need,  Chunar  is  a  town  of  about 
twelve  thousand  iubabitantSj  standing  on  a  plateaa 
or  elevated  cliff  close  to  the  Ganges.  It  was 
regarded  as  a  stronghold  more  than  three  cen- 
turies  ago ;  and^  like  many  other  places  in  the 
neiglibourhoodj  belonged  to  the  great  Blogul  ^  from 
whom,  in  lapie  of  time,  it  was  wrested  by  thu 
ambitious  nawah-Tiziers  of  Oude ;  until  at  length 
it  fell  into  the  hands  cf  the  British.  It  was  £ur 
some  years  the  Company's  principal  artillery 
depflt  for  the  North  western  Provinces*  The  for- 
tified iHjrtion  of  the  town,  on  the  heights,  is 
surrounded  by  a  rampart  a  little  over  a  mile  in 
circuit,  and  fn>m  ten  to  twenty  feet  high,  guarded 
by  towerSj  and  in  it3  turn  completely  commanding 
the  river  and  its  banks.  The  space  endosefl  by 
this  wall  or  rampart,  however,  has  very  little  of 
a  military  aspect ;  part  is  open  grass-land  ;  part 
occnpiml  by  bungaJows  and  gardens  of  Euro])eaus  ; 
part  by  the  governor's  house,  the  hospital,  and 
the  state  prison;  and  part  by  the  ancient  Hindoo 
pidaoe,  a  massy  vaulted  edifice  presenting  little  of 
its  original  splendour.  An  article  of  Hindoo  faith 
is  recorded  in  connection  with  a  slab  of  black 
m^arhle  in  a  small  square  court  of  this  palace ;  to 
the  effect  that  *  the  Almighty  Is  leaied  pcrsoually, 
though  invisibly,  on  this  stone,  for  nine  hours  each 
day,  removing  during  the  other  three  hours  to 
Benares  j*  so  that  the  fort,  in  sepoy  belier,  can  only 
\m  taken  between  the  hours  of  six  and  nine  in  the 
morning*  Considered  in  a  military  sense,  the  f^>rt 
is  by  no  means  strong ;  nevertheless  the  steepness 
of  the  ascent  would  render  storming  difficult ;  and 
to  increase  tliis  difficulty,  the  garrison  was  wont  in 
former  times  to  keep  a  number  of  large  rudely 
made  stone- cylinders  at  hand,  to  roll  down  upon 
a  besieging  force.  The  citadel  or  stronghold  is  in  the 
uortheastem  part  of  the  enclosure ;  it  it  monnted 
with  several  cannon,  and  has  a  bomb-proof 
magarine.  The  native  town^  consisting  principally 
of  two-storied  stone-houses,  is  spread  over  a  slope 
lying  eastward  of  the  fortitlcations.  The  English 
dwellings,  and  the  station  for  invalid  soldiers^  are 
lower  doivn  the  slope, 

Ab  soon  as  the  Revolt  heganj  the  safety  of 
Benares  became  an  object  of  much  solieitudc  to 
the  governor-general  at  Calcutta,  to  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  at  Luclcnow^  and  mdeed  to  aU  the 
Compauy*s  servants  :  seeing  that  the  maintenance 
of  free  communication  would  greatly  depend  on 
the  peaceful  condition  of  that  city.    We  have  seen 


that  telegrams  [tassed  almost  daily  between  Benares 
and  the  other  chief  cities  in  May  ;  intended  partly 
to  facilitate  the  transport  of  reinforcements  to 
tlio  northwest,  and  in  part  also  to  insure  the 
tranquillity  of  Benares  itself.  About  the  middle 
of  the  month  the  military  commandant  had  to 
announce  that  there  had  been  some  excitement 
in  the  37th  native  infantry  ;  that  a  8ilch 
regiment  had  been  sent  on  to  Mii'zapore  and 
Allahabad ;  that  the  13th  irregular  cavalry  were 
at  Saltan  pore ;  and  that  his  position  was  lutlier 
weak.  On  the  18th  ho  telegraphed  for  aid: 
stating  that  *if  one  hundred  European  infantry 
could  be  spared  for  duty  here,  it  would  restore 
confidence,  and  make  Benares  more  secure,  so  as 
to  maintain  communication  with  the  northwest,* 
General  Lloyd  was  asked  whether  he  could  spare 
that  much* coveted  reinforcement — a  hundred 
Europeans — from  Binapoor.  About  the  same 
time  the  commandant  was  directed  to  defend 
Clhunar  fort  with  European  invahds  and  veterans, 
and  to  keep  the  native  infantry  regiment  at  hand 
in  Benares.  Mr  Tucker,  civil  oommissioner, 
writing  to  the  government  on  the  same  day,  spoke 
of  the  *hold  policy*  which  had  been  adopted 
when  the  37th  shewed  disaftbction;  the  Euro 
peans  remaining  in  their  houses,  and  acting  so 
as  noithep  to  exlubit  nor  inspire  distrust— instead 
of  attempting  to  escape.  On  the  IQtIi,  arrange- 
ments were  completed  for  sending  a  company  of 
her  3^Ilyeaty's  S4th  from  Dumdum  to  Ben  arcs,  in 
five  separate  parties  fjf  twenty-one  niLchf  in  transit- 
carriages.  By  the  19th,  the  irregular  cavalry  had 
been  brought  iu  from  Sultanpore,  and  every 
precaution  taken  to  ^^niard  against  a  surprise — 
insomuch  that  the  Europeans  at  neighbounng 
stations  wtire  looking  to  Benares  as  a  sort  of  itay 
and  support.  More  than  once  allusion  was  made, 
by  the  civil  commissioner  at  that  city,  to  the 
tactics  of  serenity,  as  a  medium  between  severity 
and  fright  Ono  of  the  telegrams  told  that 
*  Brlgjiilier  Ponsonby  carries  out  Colonel  Gordon's 
quiot  policy  of  shewing  no  fear  or  distrust ;  not  a 
muiicle  is  moved/  Until  towards  the  close  of  the 
mouth  J  Benares  was  included  in  the  military 
command  of  which  Dinapoor  was  the  centre ;  hut 
as  the  distance  between  the  two  towns  is  a 
hundred  and  i\fty  miles,  Brigadier  Ponsonby 
received  permission  to  act  for  himself,  iiTO- 
spectivo  of  control  from  General  Lloyd. 

The  31st  of  May  found  Benares  and  its  neigh* 
bourhood  at  peace.  How  close  at  hand  were  days 
of  violence  and  bloodshed — a  future  chapter  will 
shew, 

Wc  have  now  left  Bengal,  both  m  its  original 
and  in  the  Company^s  acceptation  of  that  terra, 
and  have  arrived  within  the  territories  gruupod 
together  as  the  Northwest  Provinces.  From  | 
Benares  and  Chunargur,  as  a  glance  at  the  map 
will  sliew,  the  course  of  the  Ganges,  of  the  great 
trunk-road,  and  of  the  railway  in  proccis  of  con- 
struction, brings  us  to  Mir/^pore — a  town  notj 
actually  thrown  into  rebclBon  during  the  month 
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of  May,  but  placed  between  two  foci  of  inflam- 
mable materials,'  Benares  and  AUahabad,  and 
liable  at  any  time  to  be  inflamed  bj  them.  Mirza- 
pore  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  which  is 
half  a  mile  wide  at  this  spot,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
ferry  in  the  absence  of  a  bridge.  It  is  a  great 
commercial  city,  with  about  eighty  thousand 
inhabitants;  the  emporium  of  the  cotton  trade 
of  Buudelcund  and  the  adjacent  provinces;  not 
rich  in  Mohammedan  or  Hindoo  antiquities  or 
splendour,  associated  with  few  military  events, 
but  wealthy  on  account  of  its  industry.  The 
Company's  military  cantonment,  as  in  so  many 
other  parts  of  India,  is  two  or  three  miles  out 
of  the  town ;  indeed,  this  is  a  fact  that  must  be 
borne  in  mind  throughout,  as  a  necessary  con- 
dition to  the  understanding  of  events  connected 
with  the  Revolt. 

Approaching  now  the  Junma  regions,  the  plot 
thickens  and  the  characters  increase  in  number. 
We  oome  to  that  rich  country,  the  Doab,  watered 
on  the  one  side  by  the  Ganges  and  on  the  other 
by  the  Jumna,  with  Oude  and  Rohilcund  on  the 
north,  Bundelcund  and  Scindiah'f  territory  on  the 
tooth.  We  find  a  considerable  number  of  large 
and  important  towns^Lucknow,  Fyzabad,  Bareilly, 
Allahabad,  Futtehpoor,  Cawnpore,  Fnrmckabad, 
Gwalior,  Bhurtpore,  Agra,  Delhi,  Meerut— in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  one  or  other  of  these  two 
riven.  The  Company's  military  stations  are  far 
more  thickly  posted  in  that  region  than  in  any 
other  part  of  India^-a  source  of  weakness  in  the 
midil  of  apparent  strength;  for  as  the  native 
troopi  w«re  predominant  in  all  these  places, 
their  numbers  became  a  manifest  evil  as  soon 
ai  a  routinoui  spirit  appeared  among  the  men. 

This  diapter  being  mainly  intended,  as  already 
azplained,  to  ihew  how  remarkably  the  materiaJi 
for  ezplodon  were  acoomulating  during  the  month 
of  May,  to  bnnt  forth  with  frightftil  violenoe  in 
Jane,  we  shall  glance  rapidly  and  touch  lightly 
here  on  many  of  the  towns  situated  westward  of 
Mirzaporc,  in  order  to  place  the  reader  in  a 
position  to  understand  what  will  follow — treating 
of  sudden  outrages  and  strange  escapes  in  some 
few  cases,  and  in  others  of  a  deceitful  calm  before 
astonn. 

AUahabad,  in  a  military  sense,  is  a  more  im- 
portant post  than  any  between  it  and  Calcutta: 
indeed,  tbere  are  few  to  equal  it  throughout  India. 
This  is  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  it  lies  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  great  rivers  Ganges  and 
Jumna,  the  northern  side  being  washed  by  the 
one,  the  southern  by  the  other.  It  occupies  the 
most  eastern,  or  rather  southeastern  point  of  the 
rich  and  fertile  Doab ;  it  lies  in  the  direct  water- 
route  from  Calcutta  to  both  of  the  upper  rivers ;  it 
is  a  main  station  on  the  great  trunk-road  from 
Calcutta  to  the  Funjaub,  and  on  the  East  India 
BaOway  now  in  course  of  construction ;  and  a 
bridge  will  carry  that  railway  across  the  Jumna 
dose  to  it.  No  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  eyes  of 
an  were  directed  anxiously  towards   Allahabad 


during  the  mutinies  and  consequent  struggles.  The 
fort  and  arsenal  are  among  the  largest  and  finest 
in  India.  The  fort  rises  direct  from  the  point  of 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  and  is  on  that  side 
nearly  impregnable.  It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circuit,  five-sided,  stone  built,  and  bastioned.  Two 
of  the  sides,  near  the  water,  are  old,  and  weak  as 
against  a  European  force  ;  the  other  three  are 
modem,  and,  with  their  bastions  and  ravelins,  com- 
mand the  city  and  the  country  beyond.  Bishop 
Ileber  remarked  that  Allahabad  fort  had  lost  in 
grandeur  what  it  had  gained  in  strength :  the  lofty 
towers  having  been  pruned  down  into  bastions  and 
cavaliers,  and  its  high  stone  ramparts  obscured  by 
turf  parapets  and  a  sloping  external  glacis.  The 
principal  gate  of  the  fort,  surmounted  by  a  dome 
with  a  wide  hall  beneath,  and  surrounded  by 
arcades  and  galleries,  forms  a  very  miyestic  orna- 
ment. The  arsenal,  situated  within  the  fort,  is 
one  of  great  magnitude,  containing  (before  the 
Revolt)  arms  for  thirty  thousand  men,  an  immense 
park  of  artillery,  and  the  largest  powder-magazine 
in  Upper  India.  Altogether,  it  is  a  place  of  great 
strength,  probably  impregnable  to  natives,  and 
fitted  to  bear  a  prolonged  and  formidable  siege. 
In  a  part  of  the  fort  overlooking  the  Jumna  is  an 
ancient  and  spacious  palace,  formerly  fitted  up  as 
residences  for  the  superior  European  ofllcers,  but 
latterly  used  for  state  prisoners.  From  a  balcony 
perched  near  the  summit  of  a  tower  on  which  the 
windows  of  one  of  the  chambers  open,  a  scene  is 
presented,  of  which  European  travellers  in  India 
speak  with  much  admiration.  The  spectator  looks 
down  upon  a  grove  of  mango-trees,  flanking  a  fine 
esplanade,  and  peopled  with  innomerablo  ring- 
necked  paroquets.  Above^  on  pediment,  pinnade, 
and  turret,  others  of  the  feathered  tribe  build  their 
nests  and  plume  thehr  wings.  Along  the  thickly 
wooded  shores  on  the  north  or  Allahabad  side  of 
the  Junma,  buildings  of  various  degrees  of  interest 
are  seen  interspersed  with  the  small  islands  which 
speckle  the  river;  while  the  opposite  or  Bundel- 
cund shore  forms  a  noble  background  to  the 
picture.  In  the  days  before  the  Revolt,  the  Euro- 
pean troops  of  the  garrison  were  accommodated  in 
weU-constructed  barracks  within  the  fort;  while 
the  military  cantonment  for  the  native  troops  lay 
northwest  of  it. 

The  city  of  Allahabad,  westward  of  the  fort,  and 
on  the  Jumna  shore,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  its 
magnificent  situation.  It  contains  seventy  thou- 
sand inhabitants;  but  its  streets  and  houses  are 
poor  ;  nor  do  the  mosques  and  temples  equal 
those  in  many  other  parts  of  Hindostan,  though 
the  gardens  and  tomb  of  Sultan  Khosroo  and  his 
serai  are  almost  unequalled  in  India.  There  is  a 
particular  spot,  outside  the  fort,  where  the  actual 
confluence  of  the  two  great  rivers  is  considered  to 
take  place ;  and  this  presents  the  liveliest  scene  in 
the  whole  city.  One  traveller  tells  of  the  great 
numbers  of  pilgrims  of  both  sexes,  anxious  to 
bathe  in  the  purifying  waters;  and  of  devotees 
who,  causing  earthen  vessels  to  be  fastened  round 
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their  wnists  or  to  their  feet,  proceetl  in  a  Isoat  to 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  prtuipitatei  them- 
selves into  the  watei' — sappositig  that  by  this  self- 
immolation  they  secure  eternal  bliss*  Another 
states  that  when  a  pilgrim  arrives  here — Benare.'?, 
Gyayab,  and  Allahabad  being  frequently  included 
in  the  same  pil^'rimngo — he  sits  down  trn  the  brink 
of  the  river,  and  causes  his  head  and  body  to  be 
80  shaved  that  caeli  hair  may  fall  into  the  water 
^for  the  sacred  writings  promise  the  pilgrim  a 


milbon  years*  residence  in  heaven  for  every  hair 
thus  deposited — and  tliat^  after  shaving  and  bath- 
ing, he  performs  the  obsequies  of  his  deceased 
ancestors.  The  Brahmins  arc  the  monej-makera 
at  these  spots*  each  has  his  little  platform, 
standing  in  the  water,  where  he  assiste  in  the 
operations  by  which  the  pilgrim  is  supposed  b^ 
become  holy.  Skinner  d^cribes  the  whole  scene 
a^  a  kind  of  religioui!  fair. 
When  tlie  events  at  Meerut  and  Delhi  I  became 


-^.•^^el^^ifl^^^J^ 
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(^iy  uM  Fait  of  Allahibad. 


known  at  Allahabad,  the  native  troops  shewed 
mnch  excitements  One  of  them,  the  Gth  Bengal 
in  fan  try  J  drew  down  eneomiums  for  fidelity,  in 
offering  to  marcli  and  figiit  against  ihi}  insurgents  ; 
whether  all  the  officers  believed  the  men,  may  be 
donbted  i  but  the  chief  anthoritjes  did  not  deem 
themi^elves  juslified  in  shewing  distrust.  Thanks 
came  Irom  Calcutta  for  the  manifestation  of  loyalty 
made  by  tbe  regiment — a  loyally  destined  to  be 
of  brief  duration-  A  detachment  of  her  Majcitty'a 
S4th  reached  Albhabad  on  the  23d  of  May, 
sent  up  from  Calcutta  by  the  laboriously  tedious 
methods  lately  described.  There  being  some 
disturbance  expected  at  the  jail,  the  detachment 
w;is  sent  into  the  fort,  and  hehl  in  readiness  to 
proceed  to  the  cantonment  with  two  guns;  but 
tL^  the  alarm  ceased  for  a  time,  the  troops  were 
sent  on  to  Caw « pore,  where  much  more  anxiety 
was  ftilt.     Lieutenant  Brasjer  commanded   four 


hundred  Blkh^  of  the  Ferozpore  regiment  in  Hie 
fort;  while  Captain  HsuuBlwood  took  charge  of 
the  European  artillerymen.  About  two  hundred 
Eoglishw^oracn  and  children  Avere  in  the  fort ; 
and  all  hoped  that  the  native  troops  in  tlie  can- 
tonment could  and  would  be  kept  in  subjection. 
How  far  this  hope  was  well  founded,  will  he 
shewn  in  a  future  chapter. 

Lucknow  and  the  important  territory  of  Oude^ 
so  far  as  concerns  the  events  in  May,  have  already 
been  treated.  The  relations  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  the  court  of  Oude,  the  assiduous  exertions 
of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  to  main  tain  Eubordination 
and  tranquillity  J  and  the  vigorous  measures 
adoptetl  by  bitu  against  the  mutineers  at  Luck- 
now  towards  the  close  of  the  month  of  May, 
were  followed  by  accurrences  in  June  which  will 
come  for  notice  in  their  proper  place* 

Of  Caw n pore — a  name  never  to  be  uttered  Uj 
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m  Englbh  tougnc  without  a  thrill  of  horror,  an 
igotij  of  esaapenkiod  reeling— all  notice  will  ho 
piy^inmcfl  Until  the  nesct  ehapter;  not  because  the 
bs|iless  hetogs  there  residing  were  free  from  peril 
I  m  the  motith  of  May,  but  becausB  tho  tragedy 
iifTi«t  t»e  treated  contiimoiisly  as  a  whole,  each 
iccae  leading  forward  to  the  hidccms  cUniax. 
Safficv  il  at  present  to  k«ow  that  Cawnporo  con* 
taiotti  sfj  many  English  men  and  women,  aod  so 
niinr  mutinotLii  native  troopsi,  that  all  eyes  were 


anxiously  directed  towards  the  progress  of  eyenta 
at  that  city. 

Let  UB  turn  to  towna  and  districts  farther  wcst^ 
ward. 

Agra,  once  tho  capital  of  the  Patan  emperors,  is 
the  chief  city  of  the  Northwestern  Provinces,  Delhi 
w  historically,  and  In  population,  more  important  j 
but  was  stdl  rit  that  time  uoDiinally  under  anoHier 
sovereign  ;  whereas  Agra  has  been  British  terri- 
tory since  1&03,  and  is  very  well  salted  tQi*  a  ^at 


AfiTii  Fort 


'  riicnt.  The  city,  like  Delhi,  is  dtnaied  on 
bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  will,  like  it,  be 
i*  ^miK'  (\tture  lime  accommcnlated  by  the  East 
India  railway.  In  round  numbers,  its  distance 
tnmi  Delhi  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  mileg  ;  from 
Calcutl:!,  a  little  iiiider  eight  hundred ;  and  riv>m 
I  Abort!,  tjve  hundred.  The  boundary  of  tlic  old 
city  cncloge^  a  space  of  twelve  square  miles  ;  hut 
n»t  more  than  half  of  this  ii  at  present  oc!eu|ned 
by  houaciL  There  is  one  fine  street,  with  houses 
hfsih  of  red  sandidone;  the  remaining  streets  arc 
mot^ly  tinrrowy  with  Tery  small,  insignificant-look:- 
tng  shops.  The  public  bnildinp  arc  numerous,  and 
•wne  of  them  very  magnificent,  telling  of  the  past 
djiyi  of  imperial  glory  and  splendour.  One  is  the 
palace  of  ShaJijehan  ;  smaO,  but  rendered  very 
Uwuttfnl  by  its  white  marble  surfaces,  arabesques 
ftud  irifisaicSj  cai'vings  of  flowcra,  in  layings  of  black 
and  yeU  ow  marble,  enrichments  of  gilding,  scrcen- 


worka  of  marble  and  metal,  fountains  in  the  mosaic 
pavements.  Near  this  is  Sbahjohan's  audience- 
chamber,  as  large  as  the  palace  itself,  originally 
enclosed  by  arcades  hnn^  with  tapestries.  And 
also  close  at  hand  is  the  Moti  Mu^jid  or  Pearl 
&fosque  ;  with  an  oKtcrior  of  retl  sandstone  and  an 
interior  of  white  marble;  a  court  with  arcades 
and  a  fountain  ;  a  vestibule  raised  on  steps ;  three 
terraces  snnuouated  by  beautiful  domes ;  and  nine 
elegant  kiosks  equidistant  along  the  front.  But 
the  crowning  beauty  of  Agra  in  its  Mohammedan 
aspect  is  the  celebmted  Taj  Mahal,  a  little  way 
outside  the  city.  This  was  tho  mausoleum  of 
Shahjehan  and  his  favourite  sulhmess  Kurjehan, 
the  *  Light  of  the  World,^  and  occupied  in  its  con- 
struction twenty  thousand  men  during  a  period 
of  more  than  twenty  years.  Page  after  page 
of  travellers'  descriptions  are  occupied  with 
this  glorious  structure — its  facade  of  a  thousand 
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feet  in  length ;  its  dazzlmg  whiteness  of  marble ; 
ita  mosques  at  eitlier  end,  with  their  domes; 
jtg  Btupendeus  marble  terraced  ptatfomij  with 
steps  and  psllavj^,  minarets  and  kiosks ;  its  great 
dome  sarmoanted  by  gilded  glob^  anrl  crescents  ; 
\lM  octagonal  shrine  or  sepulchral  apartment, 
with  enclosures  of  extraordinary  matble  lattice- 
work ;  and  ii3  sarcophagij  literally  covered  with 
arabesques,  frmeifnl  mould ings^  sculptured  flowers, 
and  inscriptions  from  the  Koran, 

What  a  mockery  of  past  grandeur  in  all  this 
now  I  Siiahjehan,  two  centuries  ago,  was  kept 
closely  a  prisoner  in  his  splendour  at  Agra,  while 
hia  iimbitious  son,  AnningzcbOj  was  seizing  the 
throne  at  Delhi;  and  now  another  race  is 
dominant  in  both  of  those  cities.  Bhahjehau^s 
audience-chamber  has  had  its  arcades  walled  up, 
and  h  couTcrtod  into  an  arsenal  for  and  by 
the  British;  aud  near  it  arc  now  an  armoury, 
n  medical  dep6t,  and  a  district  eoUectorate 
treasury.  Nearly  all  the  once-imperial  buildings 
are  within  the  fort,  a  large  place  nearly  a  milo  m 
circuit  J  it  contained  a  hundred  and  sixty  ^ms 
when  Lord  Lake  eaptttted  it  in  1803,  Ailjacent 
to  the  city^  on  the  west,  is  the  govemment^lKjuso, 
the  ofEcial  residence  of  the  licuten ant-govern  or  of 
the  Horthweatem  Provinces ;  and  in  various  plac^ 
ai^  numerous  buildings  belonging  to  the  Company, 
for  fevenue,  magis£crialj  and  judicial  est^bHsh- 
menta,  The  military  lines  are  outside  the  city- 
wali  Before  the  Revolt^  this  station  was  within 
the  M«irut  military  diTiFion,  and  was  usually 
oeeupied  by  a  coniulefiible  body  of  European  and 
native  troops.  It  Wit  %  iMl  of  small  importance 
in  peaeefbl  Umeft^  but  of  some  moment  when 
rcbelltCTE  arost,  that  th«  civilians  and  writers  in 
the  public  ofEces  were  acctiitomed  to  live  three  or 
four  miles  from  the  cantonment  containing  the 
military,  quite  on  the  opposite  suburb  of  Agm, 
None  would  live  in  the  city  itsclfj  unless  com- 
pelled, owing  to  the  intense  heat.  It  will  bo  well 
to  bear  in  niind  that  tho  fort  at  Agra  was,  as  jui»t 
noticed,  not  merely  a  post  or  stronghold,  indicated 
by  its  name,  but  a  va^^t  enclosure  containing  most 
of  the  palatial  as  well  as  the  defensive  bnildingn, 
and  ample  cnongh  to  contain  all  tho  Europeans 
usually  residing  in  the  city  and  iU  vicinity— large 
enough  in  dimensions,  strong  enough  in  defences, 
provided  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  were  storeil 
within  its  walls.  Here,  as  at  Delhi,  Lucknow, 
Allahabad,  and  other  places,  the  due  understand- 
ing of  the  mutinous  proceetlinga  requires  an 
appreciation  of  this  fact^-thut  the  ciiy^  the  fori, 
anil  tho  cantonm^tii  were  all  distinct. 

Agra,  being  the  seat  of  government  for  tbcj 
Northwest  Provinces,  was  naturally  tho  city  to 
which  the  Calcutta  authorities  looked  for  infor- 
mation touching  the  Revolt ;  and  Mr  Cohin,  the 
lieutenaut'governor,  was  assiduously  engagctl  in 
collcetiug  details,  so  far  a-i  telegraphs  and  daks 
permitted.  On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  May  he 
received  filuister  news  from  the  jxtsttnaster  at 
Meerut^  telling   of  deeds   of  violence   being  at 


that  moment  committed*  Next  he  beard  that 
a  yotmg  sepoVj  mounted  on  a  travelling  troop- 
horse,  was  stopped  at  Bolundshuhur,  on  suspicion 
of  being  cH  route  to  excite  other  sepoy  regt' 
menu  to  rebellion.  On  the  13 th,  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  few  sej>oya  were  on  their  way  from  Mc^rut 
through  Allygurh  to  Agra,  bent  on  mischief;  and 
tliat  others  were  supposed  to  be  advancing  from 
Delhi,  So  little,  however,  did  Mr  Colvin  appro- 
hend  serious  results,  that  when  Scindiah,  the 
mnharajah  of  Qwalior,  came  forward  to  oflfer  his 
body-guard  of  three  hundred  men,  and  a  battetyof 
artillery,  as  an  aid  to  tho  Company,  tho  governor 
accepted  the  offer  as  *  a  pei'sonal  compliment  for 
a  short  time ;'  but  in  the  same  message  saying, 
'though  we  really  do  not  require  more  troops,' 
This  was  obviously  said  on  the  supposition  that 
the  native  troops  in  and  near  Agra  would  not  bo 
affected  by  the  rebeUious  epidemic  prevailing 
further  northward;  a  supposition  destincsi  to  he 
sadly  overturn ©d»  Nevertheless  the  government 
made  arrangements  for  placing  at  the  disiwsal  of 
Mr  Colvin  two  regiments  of  irregular  home  from 
regions  further  west.  Day  after  day  did  evidence 
arrive  showing  that  tho  various  districts  around 
were  gradnnlly  becoming  disturbed.  On  the 
15th,  tho  governor  reviewe^l  the  native  regiments 
in  Agra,  and,  finding  them  deeply  impressed  with 
a  conviction  that  tho  government  intended  in 
some  way  to  degrade  their  caste,  gave  them  the 
most  positive  aonranco  that  they  had  been 
grossly  deceived  by  such  reports  Ho  believed  his 
e^planatiou  to  have  given  sati^action. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  month  a  step  was 
taken  by  Mr  Colvin  which  brought  him  into 
collision  with  his  superiors  in  power*  As  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  Northwest  Proviiicos, 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  teeming  population, 
he  wished  to  beheve  that  the  native  troops  aa  a 
be<ly  would  still  remain  faithfal,  and  that  an 
indulgent  tone  tow^ards  them  would  effect  more 
than  severity  to  bring  the  erring  back  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty.  It  was  not  a  thoughtless  proceed* 
iiig :  if  wrong,  the  mistake  arose  from  the 
estimate  formed  of  the  native  character^  aud  of 
tho  effect  which  indulgence  would  produce. 
*  Hope/  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  the  governor- 
general,  *  I  am  firmly  convincwl,  should  be  held 
out  in  all  those  who  were  not  ringleaders  or 
actually  concerned  in  murdei*  and  violence.  Many 
are  in  tho  rebels'  ranks  because  they  could  not 
get  away;  many  certainly  thought  we  wore 
tricking  them  out  of  their  caste ;  and  this  opinion 
is  held,  however  unwisely,  by  the  mass  of  the 
population,  and  even  by  some  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent classes/  When  he  found  some  of  the  troopers 
of  the  GwaJior  Contingent,  on  whose  fidelity  much 
rcltance  had  been  placed,  beciome  mutinous  on  the 
24th  of  May,  he  revived  on  isauing  a  proclama- 
tion, based  on  the  i^upposilion  that  *this  mutiny 
was  not  one  to  be  put  down  by  indiscriminating 
high*horscd  authority.'  Tho  pith  of  his  proclama- 
tion   waa   contained  m   these   words:    Soldiers, 
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engaged  in  the  late  distorbanoes,  who  are  desirous 
of  going  to  their  own  homes,  and  who  give  np 
their  arms  at  the  nearest  gOYemment  civil  or 
mUitsry  post,  and  retire  quietly,  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so  unmolested.'  To  this  another 
sentence  was  added,  in  a  less  prominent  form: 
*  Every  evil-minded  instigator  in  the  disturbances, 
and  those  guilty  of  heinous  crimes  against  private 
persons,  shall  be  punished/  Mr  Colvin  earnestly 
solicited  the  assent  of  the  Calcutta  government  to 
this  proclamation ;  but  the  assent  was  as  earnestly 
withheld.  Viscount  Canning  telegraphed  orders 
back  to  Agra  to  recall  the  proclamation  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  to  substitute  another 
sent  for  that  purpose.  '  Use  every  possible 
means  to  stop  the  circulation  of  the  proclama- 
tion ....  do  everything  to  stop  its  operation.' 
Mr  Colvin  was  obliged  to  announce  the  abro- 
gation of  his  own  proclamation  by  a  second 
which  contained  these  words :  '  Every  soldier  of  a 
regiment  which,  although  it  has  deserted  its  post, 
has  not  committed  outrages,  will  receive  free 
pardon  if  he  immediately  deliver  up  his  arms  to 
the  civil  or  military  authority,  and  if  no  heinous 
crimes  be  shown  to  have  been  perpetrated  by 
himself  personally.  This  ofifer  of  free  and  uncon- 
ditional pardon  cannot  be  extended  to  those  regiments 
icAfcA  have  killed  or  wounded  their  officers  or  other 
persons,  or  which  have  been  concerned  in  the  commis- 
sion of  cruel  outrages,^  Mr  Colvin  wished  to  pardon 
aU  who  would  give  up  their  arms,  except  a  few 
ringleaders,  and  persons  individually  engaged  in 
outrage;  while  Viscount  Canning  wished  to  exempt 
from  this  pardon  such  regiments  as  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  murderous  atrocities  at  Meerut,  Delhi, 
and  elsewhere.  General  Anson,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  died  before  his  opinion  could  bo  sought ;  but 
the  Calcutta  government,  and  (at  a  later  date)  the 
British  government  and  the  British  public,  agreed 
with  the  governor-general.  Mr  Colvin  was  placed 
in  a  most  perplexing  position ;  for  he  was  called 
upon  to  overturn  his  own  proceedings,  thereby 
departing  from  a  plan  which  he  believed  adequate 
for  the  purpose  in  view,  and  weakening  his 
authority  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  Canning 
telegraphed  to  Colvin :  *  The  embarrassment  in 
which  your  proclamation  will  place  the  govern- 
ment and  the  commander-in-chief  is  very  great ;' 
while  Colvin  telegraphed  to  Canning :  *  Openly  to 
undo  my  pubho  act,  where  really  no  substantial 
change  is  made,  would  fatally  shake  my  power 
for  good.'  Brigadier  Sibbald,  commanding  the 
Kohilcund  division,  with  Bareilly  for  his  head- 
quarters, joined  Mr  Colvin  in  opinion  on  this 
matter ;  he  said :  '  Were  the  men  under  my  com- 
mand fully  convinced  that  the  past  should  be  for- 
gotten,  I  feel  assured  their  loyalty  and  good  conduct 
may  be  relied  upon.*  The  general  tendency  of 
opinion  has  been  that  stem  measures  were  neces- 
sary at  that  crisis;  but  it  was  unquestionably 
infelicitous  that  these  contradictory  views  should 
have  been  held  at  such  a  time  in  high  quarters. 
Mr  Colvin,  perpetually  harassed  with  the  accounts 


daily  received  fh>m  the  various  important  towns 
included  in  his  government,  was  nevertheless 
secure  at  Agra  itself  until  towards  the  close  of  the 
month  of  May.  Then,  however,  he  found  stern 
measures  necessary.  Having  two  regiments  of 
native  infantry  with  him,  the  44th  and  the  67th, 
he  sent  two  companies,  one  of  each  regiment, 
to  Muttra  (on  the  Delhi  road),  to  bring  down 
treasure  to  Agra.  On  the  road,  they  mutinied, 
murdered  some  of  their  officers,  and  hastened  to 
join  the  insurgents  at  Delhi.  Mr  Colvin  at  once 
resolved  to  disarm  the  remaining  companies  of 
those  regiments:  this  he  was  enabled  to  do  by 
the  presence  of  the  3d  Europeans  and  Captain 
D'Oyley's  European  field-battery;  and  the  dis- 
arming was  quietly  effected  on  the  1st  of  June. 
Shortly  afterwards,  a  corps  of  volunteer  horse  was 
raised  among  the  Europeans  at  Agra,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Greathed 
—one  of  three  brothers  at  that  time  actively 
engaged  in  the  Company's  service.  This  corps 
rendered  good  service  by  putting  down  rebellious 
petty  chieftains  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr  Colvin 
felt  the  full  weight  of  his  position  ;  the  governor- 
general  was  far  from  him  in  one  direction,  Sir 
John  Lawrence  far  in  another ;  while  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  had  no  troops  to  spare,  and  the  oom- 
mander-in-chief  could  scarcely  be  heard  of. 

The  great  Mahratta  stronghold,  Gwalior,  did 
not  become  a  scene  of  mutiny  until  June;  we 
therefore  need  not  notice  the  city  or  its  chief, 
Scindiah,  in  this  place;  but  by  following  the 
fortunes  of  a  portion  of  the  Gwalior  Contingent, 
a  regiment  of  irr^^ular  horse,  we  shall  learn 
much  concerning  the  state  of  the  country  round 
Agra,  and  of  the  active  services  required  firom 
the  English  officers.  Mr  Colvin  having  accepted 
the  proffered  services  of  the  contingent  from  the 
maharajah.  Lieutenant  Cockbum  received  orders 
to  head  half  the  regiment,  together  with  a 
battery  of  guns.  He  started  on  the  13th  of  May 
from  Gwalior,  and  accomplished  the  distance 
of  ninety  miles  to  Agra  by  the  16th,  without 
knocking  up  man  or  horse.  On  the  18th,  news 
arrived  that  troubles  had  broken  out  at  AUy- 
gurh,  fifty-five  miles  north  of  Agra,  and  that 
the  services  of  the  contingent  were  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  ladies  and  the  civilians. 
Cockbum  with  his  troopers  marched  thirty-four 
miles  to  Hattrass  on  'that  day,  and  the  remaining 
twenty-one  miles  on  the  19th — seeking  shelter 
from  the  tremendous  mid-day  heat  in  any  dilapi- 
dated building  that  might  offer ;  and  each  officer 
keeping  in  store  his  only  clean  shirt  *  to  meet  the 
fbgitive  ladies  from  Allygurh.'  What  he  saw, 
and  what  he  had  yet.  to  see,  at  Allygurh,  was 
serious  enough.  This  town  was  destined  to  affect 
the  operations  of  the  British,  not  so  much  by  its 
intrinsic  importance^  as  by  its  position  on  one  of 
the  great  lines  of  route  between  the  eastern  and 
western  provinces  of  India.  Allygurh  commands 
the  road  from  Agra  to  Meerut;  and  thus,  in 
hostile  hands,  it  would   necessarily  add  to  the 


(lifRculties  iitionding  the  t<?mi>orai7  loss  uf  Delhi  ; 
seeinjf  that  the  road  both  to  Simla  and  to  linlioro 
^vould  thus  be  interrupted,  Tho  town  is  so 
fiurrounded  by  nmi^hes  and  shallow  pools,  as  to 
bo  almost  nnnasailable  in  the  rainy  sea.^ou.  The 
fort  conslats  of  a  re^nilJir  j>olygon,  with  a  broad 
and  ver}*  deep  ditch  ottt^tde;  it  was  of  simplo 
eonstmction  at  the  time  of  its  capture  by  tho 
British  in  1803,  but  has  j^iiicc  been  much  strength- 
ened and  improved*  The  military  cautonuieut, 
the  civO  establishment3|  and  the  bazaar,  arc 
situatetl  towanls  Coel,  a  liltJe  soutliward  of  the 
fort,  At  the  begiiminf^^  of  the  troubh^i  iu  May, 
Allygarh  was  an  dor  tlie  care  of  Mr  Watson,  as 
magistrate  and  collector.  There  were  in  the  place, 
at  the  timej  the  head- quarters  and  three  or  four 
companies  of  the  0th  re;][imeiit  B*  N.  L:  tlie 
renrainder  of  the  regiment  being  in  detachments 
at  Minpoorce,  Etawali,  and  Bohindsbuhur,  towns 
further  to  the  southeast.  The  troops  at  AUjgnrh 
behaved  well  and  steadily  during  the  first  hialf 
of  the  month  ;  but  ^adnally  a  eliango  superrencd. 
A  spy  wa^  Dno  day  caught  cndeavouring^  to  excite 
the  men.  Lieutenant  Coekburn,  in  a  private 
letter^  thus  narrates  the  mauner^ — quite  melo- 
dramatic in  its  wa}* — in  which  this  villain  was 
foiled  :  *  An  intlueutial  Brahmin  of  this  neighbour- 
hood having  been  seen  lurking  about  the  lines  for 
the  past  da3'  or  two^  a  native  non-commissioned 
officer  concealed  a  number  of  sojmyi?,  and  induced 
the  Brahmin  to  accom])Einy  him  to  ivhere  the  men 
lay  liidden  ;  under  pretence  of  its  being  a  sechidcd 
spot  where  they  might  safely  concert  mattem  The 
Brahmin  then  made  overtures  to  the  soldier,  and 
told  him  that  if  he  would  persuade  the  men  of  the 
regiment  to  mutiuy,  he  would  fiirniKh  tvvo  thou- 
sand men  to  assist  in  murdering  the  Eurojieans  and 
phmdering  the  treasury.  At  a  preconcerted  signal, 
the  sepoys  jumped  up  and  secured  the  ruthan/  lie 
was  hangctl  tlic  same  day.  The  troops  at  Bolund- 
slmhiir,  really  or  a  fleeted ly  exprcRsiug  horror  at 
the  hanging  of  a  Brahminj  marched  to  Allygurh, 
and,  on  the  20\h^  succucded  in  inducing  their  com- 
jianions  to  mutiny.  This  result  was  so  wholly 
unforeseen,  the  9th  had  hitherto  behaved  so  well, 
and  had  displayed  such  alacrity  in  capturing  the 
treacherous  Brahmin,  that  neither  the  eiTllians 
nor  the  Euglish  officers  were  prepared  to  resist  it. 
Cockburn  at  first  intended  to  dash  at  them  with 
his  troo[>era  ;  but  tho  approaching  darkneja,  and 
other  considerations — possil)ly  a  doubt  concerning 
the  troopers  themselves — led  to  a  change  of  j>lan . 
'One  holy  duty  rcmaioed  to  he  performed — to 
savo  the  ladies  and  children.  This  we  aceom- 
plislied ;  and  whilst  they  were  being  put  into 
carriages,  we  shewed  a  front  to  the  mutincpi's, 
and  hindered  tlieir  advance.  An  occasional  bullet 
whistled  by  our  heada,  but  it  was  too  dark  for 
taking  aim.  One  man  was  shot  through  tho  wrist, 
and  five  arc  missing*  We  then  heard  that  the 
inhabitants  were  rising,  so  we  determined  on 
mtreatiug.  The  ladies  wore  sent  on  direct  to  Agra, 
and  wo  wetit  on  to  Ilatti'ass.     We  had  not  gono 


far,  wlicn  the  bright  light  behind  us  t^ld  too 
plainly  that  tho  cantonment  was  in  flames.'  The 
civilians  and  the  ofEcei'S  of  the  9th  lost  all  except 
their  hoi-sc^  and  the  clothea  on  their  hacks, 
Allygurh  remained  for  a  considerable  time  in 
tho  hands  of  the  insurgents;  almost  cutting  off 
communication  between  the  eoutheast  and  tho 
northwest. 

While  the  refugees  remained  in  safety  at 
Hattrass,  the  troopers  scoured  the  country  to  put 
dowi^  fnarauthjrs  and  murderers — for  it  was  a 
saturnalia  of  lawlessness.  On  the  21at,  many  of  tho 
ruthans  were  captured,  and  speedily  hanged.  On 
tho  2iid,  two  headmen  of  neighbouring  villages 
joined  the  marauders  in  an  attack  on  som^ 
Engliah  refugees,  but  were  frustrated.  On  the  23d, 
Cockburn  and  hin  troop  galloped  off  from  Ilattrass 
to  8arsnec,  and  rescued  eighteen  refugees  from 
Allygnrh.  *  Poor  people  !  They  have  sad  talcs  to 
tell.  One  indij:^o  planter,  Mr  < — — ,  has  had  one  son 
murdered  ;  another  son,  his  wile,  and  himself,  are 
wounded.  His  house  and  all  he  possessed  have 
been  destroyed.  The  very  clothes  wore  torn  from 
their  backs  ]  and  even  the  ]ioor  women,  naked  and 
bleeding^  insulted  and  abused,  had  to  walk  many 
miles.  At  length  tliey  received  shelter  from  a 
kind-hearted  native  banker  in  the  vUlage  where  1 
found  Ihcni ;  but  even  there  the  house  in  which 
lliey  were  shellered  was  twice  attacked.*  The  good 
Samaritan — for  there  were  some  got*d  and  kind 
amid  all  the  villainies  that  surrounded  them — gave 
two  or  three  sheets  to  the  poor  fenflTerers,  to  eover 
their  jjakedncss,  and  to  enable  them  to  proceed  to 
llattrasg. 

The  24th  of  May  showed  how  little  flje  Gwalior 
troopers  eould  be  depended  upon*  Of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  that  had  been  intrusted  t^  Lieutenant 
Cockburn,  a  hundred  and  twenty  suddenly 
mutinied,  and  galloped  off  to  join  the  insui^ents 
at  Delhi.  As  the  villagers  began  to  shew  symptoms 
of  attacking  him  in  his  weakness,  and  as  a  huiidrctl 
and  ten  troopers  still  stuck  by  their  colours, 
he  marched  off  that  night  nineteen  miles  from 
Hattrass  to  Kundowlie.  On  the  ix)ad,  the  troopers 
told  the  lieutenant  of  many  little  grievances  that 
had  affected  them  at  Owalior,  and  that  had  partly 
led  to  the  mutiny  of  the  rest  of  their  body ;  and  ho 
felt  grateful  that  some  at  least  of  the  nnmhor  had 
remained  true.  During  tho  remainder  of  the 
montli,  and  in  tho  early  ]>art  of  June,  ttiis  dimi- 
nished body  of  tr-oopers  was  incessantly  engaged 
in  skirmishing,  attacking,  or  resisting  attacka  ;  the 
country  around  Iwing  in  such  a  frightful  state,  that 
a  dozen  villages  were  sometimes  seen  in  flames  at 
once^ — the  work  of  desperadoes,  who  took  advant- 
age of  a  time  of  anarchy*  On  one  occasion, 
Cockbnrn  baffled  a  horde  of  scoundrels  by  a  capital 
stratagem.  They  had  collected  to  the  number  of 
about  five  hundred,  and  w^ere  plundering  every 
one  on  the  road  in  a  shameful  manner.  The 
lieutenant  went  after  them  w*ith  fifty  troofjcn* 
He  sent  four  of  his  men  in  a  bullock- cart,  a 
curtained  vehicle  such  as  women  usually  ride  in* 
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When  the  marauders  saw  ihisj  they  made  a  rush 
for  plunder,  and  perhaps  ^methltig  worse^  b^liev- 
mg  the  cart  to  contain  defenceless  women ;  tbey 
approochedj  but  the  four  men  jumped  up,  fired 
their  muskets^  and  hy  that  dgnal  brought  Cockbum 
and  bis  party  forward.  An  exciting  chase  ensued, 
which  ended  in  the  ficath  of  fifty  of  the  marauders, 
and  the  capture  of  many  others. 

The  9th  native  regiment,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  quartered  in  four  detachments  at  AUygurh, 
Mtnpooree,  Etawah,  and  Bolundshuhur  At  all 
four  places  the  troops  mutinied.  At  Etawah  and 
Bolundshuhnr,  the  coume  of  OTeuts  was  not  so 
exdtuig  as  at  AUygurh,  although  amply  suihcient 
to  try  the  tact  and  courage  of  the  few  officers  and 
GiYiiiaDa  stationed  at  those  places.  Minpooree,  on 
the  road  from  Agra  to  Furruckabadj  was^  however, 
the  scene  of  &o  smart  an  affair,  that  the  governor- 
general,  amid  all  his  haraseing  employments, 
made  it  a  matter  of  special  comment.  The  officer 
chiefly  coueerncd  was  Lieutenant  dc  Kantzow ; 
the  date  was  May  the  i3d,  when  three  com- 
pfttiles  of  the  9th  broke  out  into  revolt.  On 
the  night  of  the  i!2d,  news  arrived  that  the 
chief  portion  of  the  regiment  had  mutinied  at 
ADygurh,  and  it  thence  became  at  once  doubt- 
ful whether  the  three  companies  at  Minpooree 
could  be  depended  upon.  The  magistrate  and 
the  ooUcctor  of  tlie  district,  actiog  with  Lieutenant 
Crawford,  resolved  on  removing  all  the  English 
women  and  children  for  safety  to  Agra  :  this 
was  done^  promptly  and  successfully,  A  plan 
wnfi  agreed  on,  relating  to  the  three  companies  of 
native  troops  on  the  mon-ow  j  hut  the  sepoys 
anticipated  this  plan  by  mutinying  at  four  in  the 
morning,  and  endeavouring  to  shoot  down  their 
officers.  They  loa^led  themselves  with  a  great 
store  of  ammunition,  aud  tried — first  to  bring  down 
their  officers^  aud  then  to  plunder  tlie  treasury  and 
the  bungalows.  Lieutenant  de  KanUow^  second 
in  command  under  Crawford,  confronted  them 
undauutedly,  reasoned  with  them,  and  endeavoured 
to  stop  them  in  their  mad  career.  Home  of  the 
men,  attached  to  the  chivalrous  officer,  dashed 
down  several  mnsketa  levelled  at  him,  and  gaved 
his  life.  But  a  terrible  scene  occurred  at  the 
treasury^  Be  Kantzow,  with  a  mere  handful  of 
iil-armed  jail-guards  and  jail-officials,  maintained 
a  three  hours'  struggle  against  three  companies  of 
fully  armed  troopa.  The  commandant  had  gone 
off;  the  collector  also  had  made  a  hasty  escape, 
deeming  the  magistrate's  conduct  'romantic*  in 
retnaiiiiDg  behind ;  and  thua  De  Kantzow  was 
left  to  do  the  best  he  could  at  the  treasury,  tJie 
magistrate  elsewhere.  De  Kantzow  sent  a  hast>' 
message,  requesting  the  magistrate  noi  to  come  to 
the  treasury,  as  it  would  make  one  European  the 
more  for  the  sepoys  to  yell  at  and  attack.  How 
long  the  unequal  struggle  would  have  been  main- 
tained, cannot  bo  said ;  but  the  magistrate  found 
an  induentia]  native,  Ras  Bhowancc  Bingh,  willing 
aud  able  to  visit  the  excited  sepoys,  antl  induce 
them  to  d^st  from  further  violence.    They  did 


m :  tliey  decamped  with  a  good  deal  of  property, 
but  without  three  lacs  of  rupees  deposited  in  the 
treasuty,  and  without  taking  one  Engliah  life. 
Right  indeed  was  it  that  De  Kantzow  should 
receive  the  thanks  of  the  government  j*  for  if  he 
had  flinched,  Minpooree  with  its  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  three 
hundred  brutal  armed  men,  ready  to  plunder 
natives  as  well  as  Ferin ghees. 

It  was  about  one  week  after  this  event  that 
Captain  Carey,  of  the  17tb  B.  N.  L,  rode  into 
Minpooree,  the  only  remaining  one  of  four  English 
officers  who  had  been  endeavouring  to  render 
useful  service  in  tlie  neighbourhood.  They  were 
at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  native  cavalry.  The 
sowars  suddenly  turned  upon  them  in  an  open 
road.  Major  Hayes,  military  secretary  to  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence — a  great  oriental  scholar  and 
most  able  officer,  wliom  General  Wheeler  had 
just  before  solicited  Sir  Henry  to  send  him, 
to  open  the  communications  with  Agra — was 
instantly  cut  down  with  a  sword,  his  head 
frightfully  hacked,  hia  right  baud  cut  off^  bis 
left  mutilated.  Another,  Lieutenant  Faycrs, 
had  his  head  nearly  severed  from  his  body  by  a 
dastardly  villain,  while  the  unfortunate  young 
officer  was  drinking  at  a  well  An  old  Sikh 
rushed  forward  to  prevent  the  atrocity,  but  was 
repelled  with  the  words;  *What!  are  you  with 
these  Kaffirs^  Look  to  3^ourself!'  Lieutenairt 
Barber,  adjntant  of  the  2d  irregular  cavaliy,  made 
an  attempt  to  escape,  but  was  shot  down,  cut  to 
pieces,  robbed,  aud  left  dea<l  The  fourth^  Captain 
Carey,  truste^l  to  the  heels  of  his  good,  horse ;  on 
be  galloped  over  fields  and  roads,  followed  by  a 
trooi)  of  blood-tbirsty  misci-eants,  yelling  and  firing 
as  they  rmie.  Happily,  just  as  his  steed  was  about 
to  sink  through  exhaustion,  his  pui^uers  gave  up 
the  chase.  He  reached  Mhipooree  in  safety  ;  and 
on  the  1st  of  June,  foUowed  the  mangled  remaius 
of  his  three  poor  companions  to  the  grave. 

Another  exploit  connected  with  Minpooree  shuU 
be  given  In  the  words  of  Lieutenant  de  Kantzow, 
affording  as  it  does  one  among  many  examples  of 
the  extraordinary  risks  to  which  the  officers  were 
exposed  at  that  turbulent  period,  and  of  the 
rattling,  quick-witted,  fearless,  persevering  way  in 
which  such  dangers  were  met,  and  afterwards 
described  in  the  letters  written  to  friends  at  home 
—letters  that  admit  I  he  reader  behind  the  scenes 
in  a  way  not  possible  in  official  dispatches :  '  I  was 
returning  from  reconnoitring,  when  information 
was  brought  me  that  five  troopers  of  the  7th  light 
cavalry  (native)  were  coming  along  the  road.    An 

*  Viicoiint  Canning,  In  h  ktt^r  writtan  on  th«  7th  &f  June  to 
LieuteHftDt  de  KBiitiow,  tulcl  1  *  1  hare  r»d  ihd  itccount  of  jotir 
conduct  wltii  an  mdmEr&Uon  and  res^ptct  t  ctonot  AdoquBtbltr 
deflcffilhe.  Youn^  in  ;cars«  and  aX  the  <HttKt  0f  irouT  career.  yOM 
haftj  siFflQ  to  j€iir  brDth«?r-itf!dier»  a  noTtle  exainplo  of  couriii^fr, 
paUeic««  ftood  Judgment,  juid  temper,  from  which  muny  ruAj 
profit  [  he^  jou  to  believe  that  tt  wUJ  nere?  he  forgotUMi  hj 
tuft.  I  write  this  At  onco,  tliat  ihei?e  may  hu  no  detaj  In  mftlilnf; 
known  to  jroii  tbat  your  conduct  Iim  not  bosn  a^efloakcd^  Ytm 
wIU,  t^f  coune,  recei^'e  i  more  fonntU  ictnoTvlMJgniejit,  throui^ 
the  railUaij  depftrtmcnc  q(  thu  ^vrtmrna^tit^  ot  your  iwlroirable 
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inimodrate  pursuit  was  of  course  ordered  by  me, 
and  my  thirty-iiine  troopeti  tore  away  at  full 
m^ed  after  them,  I  was  just  ooming  up  to  them, 
and  had  already  let  drive  among  the  murdering 
yiUaitis ;  when,  lo  *  I  came  upon  two  hundred  of 
their  comrades^  all  armed  with  flwordSj  and  some 
with  carbines.  A  smart  fire  was  kept  up  at  a 
distance  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  yards. 
What  could  thirty *nine  do  against  two  hundred 
regular  troopei^  well  horsed  and  armed— par* 
ticularly  when  walktxl  into  by  the  hnllets  of  a 
hundred  of  the  infantry!  I  ordered  a  retreat, 
hat  my  cavalry  could  uot  get  away  from  troopers 
mounted  upon  good  stud-bred  horses ;  so  we  were 
soon  overtaken,  and  then  commenced  the  shindy 
in  earnest.  Twelve  troopers  surrounded  me :  the 
11  rat,  a  Mohammedan  priest,  I  shot  through  the 
breast  just  as  he  was  cutting  me  down.  TMs  was 
my  only  pistol,  so  I  was  hclplcfii  aa  regards 
weapons,  save  mj  sword ;  this  guarded  off  a 
fwingcing  cut  given  me  by  number  two,  as  also 
another  by  number  three ;  hut  the  fiin  could  not 
last.  I  bitterly  mourned  not  having  a  couple  of 
reTolvers,  for  I  oonld  have  shot  every  man,  Mj 
sword  was  cut  down^  and  I  got  a  alaith  on  tlie  hc^d 
that  blinded  me ;  au other  on  the  arm  that  glanced 
and  only  took  a  slice  off;  the  third  caught  me  on 
the  side,  but  also  glanced  and  hit  me  sideways.  I 
know  not  how  I  escaped:  God  only  knows^  as 
twelve  agaiust  one  were  fearful  odds^  especially  as 
I  was  mounted  on  a  pony  bai^  back.  Escape, 
however,  I  did.'  Twentj'-four  out  of  his  thirty-nine 
troopers  were  killed,  wounded,  or  missing. 

The  region  lately  noticed,  including  the  towns 
of  Allygurh,  Hattr^s,  Etawah,  Minpooree,  ^c, 
was  formerly  included  in  Rohilcundj  or  the  land 
of  the  Rohillas  ;  but  according  to  the  territorial  or 
political  division  adopted  by  the  Company ^  it  is 
now  partly  in  the  Meerut  division,  and  partly 
in  that  of  Agra;  while  the  present  llohiicund 
divmon  is  wholly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges- 
These  technical  distinctions  are,  howeverj  a  matter 
of  vei^  little  iniportanct^  in  connection  with  the 
progress  of  the  Revolt;  for  the  insubordinate 
sepoys  tempted  and  imitated  each  other  wholly  in 
disregard  of  mere  conventional  boundaries.  We 
must  now  follow  the  stream  of  insurrection  acroit 
the  Ganges,  and  shew  how  deplorable  wa?  the 
asarcby,  how  sad  the  sufferings,  that  began  there 
towards  the  close  of  May. 

The  districts  of  Rohilcuiid  in  its  modem  or 
limited  sense  are  Bareilly,  Boodayoun  or  Budaon^ 
Shah jehan poor,  Mooradahad,  and  Bijnour,  each 
named  after  a  chief  town  ;  and  not  only  were  the 
whole  of  these  towns  more  oi-  less  disturbed,  but 
throughout  the  inter veuing  country  the  military 
cantonments  were  set  into  a  flame — flgurativeiy 
aud  often  literally.  In  some  instances  the  civil 
i^rvants  of  the  Company,  chiefiy  niaglstratei  and 
revenue  collectors,  niade  their  escape  with  their 
wives  and  children,  leaving  the  mutineer  to 
occupy  the  stations  and  pillage  the  treasuries ;  in 
othcis   the   civil   servants^  led   by  one  of  their 


number  possessing  tact  and  resolution,  held  the 
marauders  at  bay  until  a^sistanoe  eould  he  pm- 
cui^l ;  while  in  many  cases  the  English  officers  of 
native  regiments,  as  well  as  the  civilians,  yielded — 
by  flight  or  by  death^ — only  a^r  a  determined 
resietanoe. 

Two  of  the  towns  above  named,  Bareilly  and 
Boodayoun,  will  snfiSce  at  present  to  illustrate  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Kohilcund.  Sunday,  as  we  have 
often  had  occasion  to  ol^erve,  was  a  favourite  day 
for  the  native  outbreaks ;  and  it  waa  on  Bmiday 
the  31st  of  May  that  the  miscrieo^  at  Bareilly 
began.  The  18th  and  68 th  regiments  N.  L  were 
cantoned  there.  The  bungalow  of  Colonel  Troup 
was  suddenly  surrounded  by  two  companies  of  his 
own  regiment,  the  68th ;  aud  it  was  only  by  a 
hasty  exit  through  a  side-door  that  he  escaped 
death.  During  many  previous  days  and  nights 
the  troops  had  been  in  a  rebellious  state ;  the 
Engli^ih,  civilians  and  military,  had  slept  in  their 
clothes,  with  pistols  ready  loaded,  and  hoj^es  kept 
ready  saddled.  The  ladies  had  all  been  sent  up 
for  safety  to  Nynee  Tal;  and  thnit^  when  the 
struggle  arose,  the  officers  had  only  themselves  to 
protect.  This  word  *  ladies,'  however,  is  to  be 
interpreted  in  its  conventional  Eenee ;  for  many 
women  in  a  hnmbler  grade  of  life,  together  with 
their  children,  remained  iu  the  town  j  and  among 
these  some  deplorable  scenes  occurred.  The 
members  of  one  family  were  brought  before  a 
ruthless  fellow  who  assumed  some  kind  of 
authority ;  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  their  heads 
were  severed  from  their  bodies.  At  the  same 
time,  Mr  Robertson  the  judge,  two  medical  men, 
the  profesfioi^  of  the  college,  and  others,  were 
subjected  to  a  mock  trial  and  publicly  haugeii 
The  mutinous  sepoys  took  aim  in  the  most  deli- 
berate way  at  their  officers,  while  the  latter  were 
fleeing ;  Mr  Alexander,  commissioner  of  Bareilly, 
though  01  at  the  time,  was  forced  to  mount  hi.'s 
horse  and  gallop  off  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
his  life,  amid  a  shower  of  bullets  and  grape-shot^ 
for  the  treacherous  villains  not  only  used  muskets 
and  rifles,  but  fired  grafie  from  the  cannon.  Many 
of  the  gentlemen  rode  off  in  haste  without  any 
head-coverings,  the  rap  of  an  Indian  sun  pour- 
ing down  upon  them  in  full  force.  When  the 
English  were  driven  out,  the  Mohammedans  and 
Hindoos  began  to  fight  flfifoety  against  each  other 
for  possession  of  the  treasure — one  amonj?"  many 
indications  that  plunder  was  at  least  as  strong  a 
desire  m  revenge  in  impelling  the  natives  to  deeds 
of  violence. 

The  name  of  Nynee  Tal  is  mentioned  in  the 
above  paragraph;  and  it  may  be  weU  to  under- 
stand  on  what  ground  that  town  was  so  often 
named  with  earnest  solicitude  by  officers  engaged 
in  arduous  gtrngglcs  in  various  parts  of  the  north 
of  India.  Nynee  Tal  is  a  healthy  spot  on  the 
banks  of  a  beautiful  lake,  a  few  miles  fipom  Almora 
in  Kumaon,  and  not  far  from  the  Nepaulese 
border;  indeed  it  belonged  to  the  Goorkbas  of 
Nepaul  until  recent  times^  when  it  was  conquered 
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from  them  hj  the  British;  since  which  occor- 
lenoes  the  late  owners  have  been  friendly  neigh- 
boon  within  their  own  territory  of  Nepanl. 
Nynee  Tai  became  a  second  Bimla  during  the 
dbtarbances.  Women  and  children,  if  their  lives 
were  spared  at  the  scenes  of  tumult,  were  hurried 
off  to  the  places  Just  named,  and  to  one  or  two 
oiher  towns  among  the  hills — ^there  to  remain  till 
days  of  peace  returned,  or  till  means  of  safe  con- 
Teyanee  to  Calcutta  or  Bombay  could  be  procured. 
When  the  troubles  in  RohHcund  commenced; 
when  Bareilly  and  Boodayoun,  Mooradabad  and 
Shahjehanpoor,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels — 
an  fled  to  Nynee  Tal  who  could.  Captain  Ramsey, 
commanding  at  that  town,  at  once  made  arrange- 
ments for  protecting  the  poor  fogitiYes ;  he  formed 
the  gentlemen  of  the  station  into  a  militia,  who 
took  it  in  turn  to  fhlfQ  the  duties  of  an  armed 
patfdy  to  keep  in  order  the  dacoits  and  other 
mffinia  in  the  neighbourhood ;  he  laid  in  a  store 
of  three  mooQaf  pioyisions  for  all  the  mouths  in 
ih§  plaee ;  tod  lie  smied  the  station  and  the  roads 
with  maptadm  ai  *  Goorkha  rq^iment.  These 
Goorkins^  it  may  he  wcH  here  to  explain,  are  of 
Mdifol  otiffiD,  boi  flmllflr  and  darker  than  the 
real  ChineM.  Th/tf  Mtmg  to  Kepaul,  and  first 
became  taiflhur  to  the  BfitUi  by  their  resolute 
sddieffy  cnalitieB  during  the  Kepaulese  war. 
Atthoagli  Hindoos  hy  rei%ion,  fhey  hare  little  or 
nothing  ef  casta  pt^ndiee,  and  sympafliise  bat 
sligifatlj  wiflli  the  Hindoos  of  the  pUbMi  Being 
natiTca  ef  a  somewhat  poor  cmmlrf,  Hiey  have 
shewn  a  readiMM  in  iMMit  jmam  to  accept 
Compnny's  pcy  «  aaxiliafj  troops ;  and  it  wni 
a  Tsty  iuiiwfauit  ftct  to  tlioee  cooeeroed  in 
qxMiiing  A#  t9fA^  ftai  flie  Gooiidias  manifested 
a  disposttion  nOm  to  fcmain  MUiiol  to  tlieir 
British  piJinaiiiiii^  Huni  to  Join  flie  standard  of 
rapine  SM  nnrdcff; 

Bareilly,  we  have  Just  seen,  was  one  of  the 
towns  from  which  fugitive  ladies  were  sent  for 
safety  to  Nynee  Tal ;  and  now  the  town  of 
Boodayoun,  on  the  road  from  Agra  to  Bareilly, 
comes  for  notice  under  similar  conditions.  Con- 
sidering that  the  course  of  public  events  often 
receives  illustration  of  a  remarkable  kind  from 
the  experience  of  single  individuals,  we  shall 
treat  the  affairs  of  Boodayoun  in  connection 
with  the  strange  adventures  of  one  of  the  Com- 
pany's dvil  servants — adventures  not  so  deeply 
distressing  as  those  of  the  fugitives  from  Delhi, 
but  continued  during  a  much  longer  period,  and 
bringing  to  light  a  much  larger  number  of  facts 
connected  with  the  feelings  and  position  of  the 
natives  in  the  disturbed  districts.  The  wanderer, 
Mr  Edwards,  collector  of  the  Boodayoun  district, 
was  more  than  three  numths  in  reaching  Cawnpore 
from  Boodayoun — a  distance  scarcely  over  a 
hundred  miles  by  road.  About  the  middle  of 
May,  the  districts  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges 
becoming  very  disturbed,  Mr  Edwards  sent  bis 
wife  and  child  for  reftige  to  Nynee  Tal.  He 
wss  the  sole  European  officer  in  charge  of  the 


Boodayoun  district,  and  felt  his  anxieties 
deepen  as  rumours  reached  him  of  disturbances 
in  other  quarters.  At  the  end  of  the  month, 
news  of  the  revolt  at  Bareilly  added  to  his 
difficulties;  for  the  mutineers  and  a  band  of 
liberated  prisoners  were  on  their  way  from  that 
place  to  Boodayoun.  Mr  Edwards  expresses  his 
opinion  that  the  mutiny  was  aggravated  by  the 
laws,  or  the  course  adopted  by  the  civil  courts, 
concerning  landed  property.  Landed  rights  and 
interests  were  sold  by  order  of  the  courts  for  petty 
debts;  they  were  bought  by  strangers,  who  had 
no  particular  sympathy  with  the  people ;  and  the 
old  landowners,  regarded  with  something  like 
affection  by  the  peasantry,  were  thrown  into  a 
discontented  stata  Evidence  was  soon  afforded 
that  these  dispossessed  landowners  joined  the 
mutineers,  not  from  a  political  motive,  but  to 
seize  hold  of  their  old  estates  during  a  time  of 
turmoil  and  violence.  'The  danger  now  is,  that 
they  can  never  wish  to  see  the  same  government 
restored  to  power ;  fearing,  as  they  natnniny  must, 
that  they  will  have  again  to  give  up  possession  of 
their  estates.'  This  rabject^  of  landed  tenure  in 
Indi%  will  can  lor  farther  illnftritaon  in  ftiture 
pages,  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  tbo  people. 

Narrowly  eseapii^  perO  Idmiili;  Mr  Edwards, 
on  the  1st  of  June,  saw  that  f^^  was  his  only 
ehanee*  Thero  were  two  En^^h  ind^planters 
in  tlie  ndg^boufliood,  tqgetlMr  with  another  Euro- 
pean, wliodetomilned  to  aoeompanyliim  wherever 
lie  wenfy  tliinldng  HhtAr  sniity  would  be  thereby 
increased.  This  oraharmMd  Urn,  for  friendly 
natives  who  ndi^  riietfer  ono  perion,  would  prob- 
acy hesHale  to  reedro  Ibnr ;  and  so  it  prov^  on 
several  oecanona*  Ho  sCartad  off  co  horseback, 
aocompanied  by  Ibo  oChor  three,  and  by  a  faithful 
Siidi  servant,  Wnzeer  Singli,  who  never  deserted 
him  ttnoogfa  allliis  ttiak.  Tlie  worldly  wealth  of 
Mr  Edwards  at  this  moment  consisted  of  the 
clothes  on  his  back,  a  revolver,  a  watch,  a  purse, 
and  a  New  Testament.  During  the  first  few  days 
they  galloped  from  village  to  village,  just  as  they 
found  the  natives  favourable  or  hostile;  often 
forced  to  flee  when  most  in  need  of  food  and 
rest.  They  crossed  the  Ganges  two  or  three 
times,  tracing  out  a  strange  zigzag  in  the 
hope  of  avoiding  dangers.  The  wanderers  then 
made  an  attempt  to  reach  Futtcghur.  They 
suffered  much,  and  one  life  was  lost,  in  this 
attempt;  the  rest,  after  many  days,  reached 
Futteghur,  where  Mr  Probyn  was  the  Company's 
collector.  Native  troops  were  mutinying,  or 
consulting  whether  to  mutiny ;  Europeans  were 
departing;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that 
Futteghur  would  no  longer  be  a  place  of  safety 
cither  for  Probyn  or  for  Edwards.  Flight  again 
became  necessary,  and  under  more  anxious  cir- 
cumstances, for  a  lady  and  four  children  were 
to  be  protected ;  but  how  to  flee,  and  whither, 
became  anxious  questions.  Day  after  day  passed, 
before  a  fiiendly  native  could  safely  plan  an 
escape  for  them  by  boat ;  enemies  and  marauders 


were  on  every  side;  and  at  last  the  daDgor 
became  so  imminent  tbat  it  was  rosolvod  to  uross 
the  Ganges,  and  setk  an  asylum  in  a  very 
desolate  spot,  out  of  the  way  of  the  mutineers. 
Here  was  jireseuted  a  curious  ejtemplification  of 
Uucky'  and  *  unlucky'  days  as  viewed  by  the 
natives.  *  A  lucky  day  having  been  found  for  our 
start/  says  Mr  Edwaixis,  '  wc  were  to  go  when  the 
moon  Tosc ;  but  this  moon-rise  was  not  till  three 
o'clock  on  the  morning  after  that  fixed  for  the 
8tai-t    This  the  Thab>or$  were  not  at  first  aware 


of*  I  wa,'!  wakened  about  eleven  o*eloGk  by  one  of 
them,  w^ho  said  that  the  fact  bad  just  come  to  Ms 
knowledge,  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  EOtne- 
thing  belonging  to  us  should  start  at  once,  as  this 
would  equally  secure  the  lucky  influence  of  the 
day,  even  though  we  ourselves  should  not  start  till 
next  morning,  A  tahk-forJb  was  accordingly  given 
him,  with  will  eh  he  wcut  off  quite  satisfied,  and 
which  was  sent  by  a  bearer  towards  the  village 
we  were  to  proceed  to/  Under  the  liappy  influence 
of  this  table-forkj  the  wanderers  set  forth  by  night, 


Kyn^  Till— t  nfugts  fQt  Eurcrp^tm  fu^ti< 


Mrs  Frobyn  and  her  ehildi'en  riding  on  an 
elephant,  and  the  men  walking  on  roads  almost 
impassable  with  mud.  They  reached  the  stream ; 
they  crossed  in  a  boat ;  they  walked  some  distanee 
amid  torrents  of  rain,  Mr  Edwards  '  carrying  poor 
baby  j'  and  then  they  reached  the  village,  Runj- 
poonah,  destined  for  their  temporary  home.  What 
a  home  it  w^as  t  *  The  place  intended  for  the 
Probyns  wrm  a  wretched  hovel  occupied  by 
buffaloes,  and  filthy  beyond  expression,  the  smell 
stifling,  and  the  mud  and  dirt  over  our  ankles. 
My  heart  sank  within  me  as  I  laid  down  my  little 
charge  on  a  charpoy,'  By  the  exercise  of  ingenuity, 
an  extern ponineous  chamber  was  fitted  up  in  the 
roof  During  a  long  sojourn  here  in  the  rainy 
season,  Mr  Edwards  w*roto  a  letter  to  his  wife  at 
Nynee  Tal,  under  the  following  odd  circnm- 
Btances :  *  I  had  but  a  small  scrap  of  paper  on 
which  to  write  my  two  notes,  and  just  the  stump 
of  a  load'pencU :  we  had  neither  pens  nor  ink,    In 


the  middle  of  my  writing,  the  pencil  [>oint  broke ; 
and  when  I  commenced  repointing  it,  the  whole 
fell  out,  there  being  just  a  speck  of  lead  left  1  was 
in  despair ;  hut  w^as  fortunately  able  to  refix  the 
atom,  and  to  finish  two  short  notes^ — about  an 
inch  square  each :  it  was  all  the  man  could  con- 
ceal about  him.  I  then  steeped  tbe  note$  in  a 
little  milk,  and  put  them  out  to  dry  in  the  sun. 
At  once  a  crow  pounced  on  one  and  carrieil  it 
off,  and  I  of  course  thought  it  wns  lost  for  even 
Wu7^er  Singh  J  however,  saw  and  followed  the 
creature,  and  recovere<l  the  note  after  a  long 
chase/  Several  week?!  passed  ;  *  poor  baby '  died  - 
then  an  elder  child — both  sinking  under  the 
privations  they  had  had  to  endure  :  their  aUKions 
mother,  with  all  her  tender  solicitude,  being  unable 
further  to  preserve  them.  Mr  IM wards,  who  was 
one  of  these  that  thought  tlie  annexation  of  Oude 
an  unwise  measure,  said,  in  relation  to  a  rumour 
that  Oude  had  been  restored  to  its  king :  ^I  would 
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rejoice  at  snch  an  equitable  measure  at  another 
time ;  but  now  it  would  be,  if  true,  a  sign  of  a 
Hilling  cause  and  of  great  weakness,  which  is 
I  fear  our  real  case.'  On  another  occasion,  he 
heard  'more  rumours  that  the  governor-general 
and  the  King  of  Oude  had  arrived  at  Cawnpore ; 
and  that  Oude  is  then  formally  to  be  made  over 
to  the  king.'  Whether  Oudians  or  not,  every- 
"where  he  found  the  Mohammedans  more  hostile  to 
the  British  than  the  Hindoos ;  and  in  some  places 
the  two  bodies  of  religionists  fought  with  each 
other.  After  many  more  weeks  of  delays  and 
di^ppointments,  the  fugitives  were  started  off 
down  the  Ganges  to  Cawnpore.  In  effecting  this 
start, the  Mucky-day'  principle  was  again  acted  on. 
'The  astrologer  had  fixed  an  hour  for  starting. 
As  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  go  at  the  fortu- 
nate moment  and  secure  the  advantage,  a  shirt  of 
mine  and  some  garments  of  those  who  were  to 
accompany  me,  were  forwarded  to  a  village  some 
WMj  on  the  road,  which  is  considered  equivalent 
to  ounelyes  starting.'  Half-a-dozen  times  on  their 
voyage  were  they  in  danger  of  being  shot  by 
hostile  natives  on  shore  ;  but  the  fidelity  and  tact 
of  the  natives  who  had  befriended  them  carried 
them  through  all  their  perils.  At  length  they 
reached  Cawnpore  on  the  1st  of  September,  just 
three  calendar  months  after  Mr  Edwards  took  his 
hasty  departure  from  Boodayoun. 

This  interesting  train  of  adventures  we  have 
followed  to  its  close,  as  illustrating  so  many  points 
eonneeted  with  the  state  of  India  at  the  time  ; 
bat  now  attention  must  be  brought  back  to  the 
month  of  May. 

West  of  the  Rohilcund  district,  and  north- 
west of  AUygurh  and  its  neighbouring  cluster 
of  towns,  lie  Meerut  and  Delhi,  the  two  places 
at  which  the  atrocities  were  first  manifested. 
Meerut,  after  the  departure  of  the  three  mutinous 
regiments  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  May,  and 
the  revolt  of  the  Sappers  and  Miners  a  few  days 
afterwards,  remained  unmolested.  Major-general 
Hewett  was  too  strong  in  European  troops  to  be 
attacked,  although  his  force  took  part  in  many 
operations  against  the  rebels  elsewhere.  Several 
prisoners,  proved  to  have  been  engaged  in  the 
murderous  work  of  the  10th,  were  hanged.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  sowars  of  the  3d  native 
cavalry,  instead  of  going  to  Delhi,  spread  terror 
among  the  viUagcrs  near  Meerut.  One  of  the  last 
military  dispatches  of  the  commander-in-chief  was 
to  Hewett,  announcing  his  intention  to  send  most 
of  his  available  troops  from  Kumaul  by  Bhagput 
and  Paniput,  to  Dellu,  and  requesting  Hewett  to 
despatch  from  Meerut  an  auxiliaiy  force.  This 
force  he  directed  should  consist  of  two  squadrons 
of  carabiniers,  a  wing  of  the  60th  Rifles,  a  light 
field-battery,  a  troop  of  horse-artillery,  a  corps  of 
artillerymen  to  work  the  siege-train,  and  as  many 
sappers  as  he  could  depend  upon.  General  Anson 
calculated  that  if  he  left  Umballa  on  the  1st  of 
June,  and  if  Hewett  sent  his  force  from  Meerut 
ou  the  2d,  they  might  meet  at  Bhagput  on  the 


5th,  when  a  united  advance  might  be  made  upon 
Delhi ;  but,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  hand 
of  death  struck  down  the  commander-in-chief  ere 
this  plan  could  be  carried  out ;  and  the  force  from 
Meerut  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  another  com- 
mander, under  circumstances  that  will  come  under 
notice  in  their  proper  place. 

Delhi,  hke  Cawnpore,  must  be  treated  apart 
from  other  towns.  The  militaiy  proceedings 
connected  with  its  recapture  were  so  interesting, 
and  carried  on  over  so  long  a  period ;  it  developed 
resources  so  starthngly  large  among  the  mutineers, 
besieging  forces  so  lamentably  small  on  the  part 
of  the  British — that  the  whole  will  conveniently 
form  a  subject  complete  in  itself,  to  be  treated 
when  collateral  events  have  been  brought  up  to 
the  proper  level.  Suffice  it  at  present  to  say, 
that  the  mutineers  over  the  whole  of  the  north  of 
India  looked  to  the  retention  of  Delhi  as  their 
great  stronghold,  their  rock  of  defence ;  while  the 
British  saw  with  equal  clearness  that  the  recapture 
of  that  celebrated  city  was  an  indispensable  pre- 
hminary  to  the  restoration  of  their  prestige  and 
power  in  India.  All  the  mutineers  from  other 
towns  either  hastened  to  Delhi,  or  calculated  on 
its  support  to  their  cause,  whatever  that  cause 
may  have  been ;  all  the  available  British  regi- 
mehts,  on  the  other  hand,  few  indeed  as  they  were, 
either  hastened  to  Delhi,  or  bore  it  in  memory 
during  their  other  plans  and  proceedings. 

Just  at  the  time  when  the  services  of  a  military 
commander  were  most  needed  in  the  regions  of 
which  Agra  is  the  centre,  and  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  in  constant  communication  with  the 
governor-general  and  authorities,  General  Anson 
could  not  be  heard  of;  he  was  supposed  at  Cal- 
cutta to  be  somewhere  between  Simla  and  Delhi ; 
but  daks  and  telegraphs  had  been  interfered  with, 
and  all  remained  in  mystery  as  to  his  movements. 
Lawrence  at  Lucknow,  Ponsonby  at  Benares, 
Wheeler  at  Cawnpore,  Colvin  at  Agra,  Hewett  at 
Meerut,  other  commanders  at  Allahabad,  Dina- 
poor,  and  elsewhere — all  said  in  effect :  '  We  can 
hold  our  own  for  a  time,  but  not  unless  Delhi  be 
speedily  recaptured.  Where  is  the  commander-in- 
chief?'  Viscount  Canning  sent  messages  in  rapid 
succession,  during  the  second  half  of  the  month 
of  May,  entreating  General  Anson  to  bring  all  his 
power  to  bear  on  Delhi  as  quickly  as  possible. 
DupUcate  telegrams  were  sent  by  different  routes, 
in  hopes  that  one  at  least  might  reach  its 
destination  safely;  and  every  telegram  told  the 
same  story — that  British  India  was  in  peril  so 
long  as  Delhi  was  not  in  British  hands,  safe 
from  murderers  and  marauders.  Major-general 
Sir  Henry  Barnard,  military  commander  of  the 
Umballa  district,  received  telegraphic  news  on  the 
11th  of  May  of  the  outrages  at  Meerut  and  Delhi ; 
and  immediately  sent  an  aid-de-camp  to  gallop  off 
with  the  information  to  General  Anson  at  Simla, 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  distant.  The  commander- 
in-chief  at  once  hastened  fi'om  his  retirement 
among  the  hills.     Simla,  as  was  noticed  in  a 
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Ibrmer  page^  is  OBe  of  the  satiataria  for  the 
EDglish  in  iDtlia,  a  pots  whero  pure  air  and 
moderate  temperature  restore  to  the  jaded  bodj 
somo  of  tlie  streagtli,  and  to  the  equally  jaded 
spirits  some  of  the  elasticity,  which  are  so  readily 
lofit  in  the  buming  plaiui  further  south.  The 
poorer  class  amon^  the  Europeaus  cannot  aJford 
the  indulgence,  for  the  cost  is  too  great ;  but  the 
principal  gervttnti  of  the  Company  often  take 
advantage  of  this  bealth-re&toring  and  iii?igor- 
ating  chmate — where  the  average  temperature 
of  the  year  is  not  above  fi6^  F,  The  question 
has  been  frequently  discussedj  and  is  not  with- 
out cogency,  whether  the  commander-in-chief 
acted  rightly  in  remaining  at  that  remote  Bpot 
during  the  first  twenty  weeks  in  the  year, 
when  m  many  suspicious  symptoms  were  olf- 
servahle  among  the  native  troops  at  Calcuttai 
Bumdam,  Barrack  pore,  Berhampore,  Lueknow, 
Meerutj  and  Umballa*  lie  could  know  nothing 
of  th<}  occurrences  at  those  places  but  what 
the  telegraphic  wlret  and  the  postal  daks  told 
him ;  nevertheless,  if  they  told  him  the  truth, 
and  all  the  truth,  it  seems  difficult  to  under- 
stand,  milo^  illness  pai^alysed  hla  efibrts,  why 
he^  the  chief  of  the  amiy,  remained  quiescent 
at  a  st^t  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from 
Calcutta, 

Startled  by  the  news,  the  commander-in-chief 
quitted  BimJa,  and  hastened  to  Umballa,  the 
nearest  mihtaty  station  on  the  great  Indian 
highway.  It  then  became  sensibly  felt,  both  by 
Anson  and  Barnard,  how  insufficient  w^ero  the 
appliances  at  their  disposal.  The  magazines  at 
Umbaila  were  nearly  empty  of  stores  and  ammu- 
nition; the  reserve  artillery*  wagons  were  at 
Fhillouri  eighty  miles  away;  the  native  infantry 
were  in  a  yet^  diMffected  state;  the  European 
troops  were  at  various  distatiDee  from  Umbalta; 
the  eommissariat  oihcers  declared  it  to  be  almott 
imiwjsssiblo  to  move  any  body  of  troops,  in  the 
absence  of  necessai^y  aupplies  for  a  column  in  the 
field;  and  the  medical  olficers  dwelt  on  the  danger 
of  marcliing  troops  in  the  hot  season,  and  on  tht) 
want  of  conveyance  for  sick  and  wounded.  In 
short,  almost  everything  was  wanting,  neceasaty 
for  the  operations  of  an  anny*  The  genermls  set 
to  work,  however  j  they  ordered  the  Sd  European 
Fusihers  to  hasten  from  Bubathoo  to  Umbaila ; 
the  Nusseree  Battalion  to  escort  a  siege* train 
and  ammunition  from  Phillour  to  UmbiiJla ;  six 
companies  of  the  Sappers  and  Miners  to  proceed 
from  Eoorkee  to  Meerut;  and  the  4th  Irregular 
Cavalry  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  at  Hansi, 
Anson  at  the  same  time  issued  the  general  order, 
alrtrady  iul verted  to,  inviting  the  native  regiments 
to  remain  true  to  their  allegiance,  explaining  the 
real  fkcts  conoeming  the  cartridges,  and  reiterating 
the  aMurances  of  nou-interventiou  with  the  reli- 
gious and  caste  scruples  of  tlie  men.  On  the 
17th  there  were  more  than  seven  regiments 
of  troops  at  Umbaila— namely,  the  Queen'a  9th 
LancsdV,   the   4th    Light   Cavalry    Luncei's,    the 


Queen's  75th  foot,  the  1st  and  2d  European 
Fusiliers,  tho  £th  and  COth  native  infantry^  atid 
two  troops  of  European  horse-artillcry ;  but  the 
Enropean  regiments  were  all  far  short  of  their 
full  strength.  Symptoms  soon  appeared  that  the 
5th  and  60th  native  infantry  were  not  to  be 
rehed  upon  for  fidchty;  and  General  Anson 
thereupon  ^irengthened  hia  force  at  Vmhalla 
with  such  European  regiments  as  were  obtain^ 
able.  He  was  nevertheless  in  great  perplexity 
how  to  shape  his  course ;  for  m  many  wires  had 
been  cut  and  so  many  daks  stopped,  that  he  knew 
little  of  the  progress  of  events  around  Delhi  and 
Agra,  Being  new  to  India  and  Indian  warfare, 
also,  and  having  received  his  appointment  to  that 
high  command  rather  through  political  connections 
than  in  reference  to  any  experience  derived  from 
Asiatic  campaigning,  he  w^as  dependent  on  those 
around  him  for  suggestions  concerning  the  best 
mode  of  grappling  with  the  difficulties  that  were 
presented.  The^  guggestioBs,  in  all  probability^ 
were  not  quite  harmonious ;  for  it  has  long  been 
known  that,  in  circumstances  of  emergency^  the 
civil  and  military  officers  of  the  Company,  view- 
ing occurrences  under  difiisrent  aspeeta  or  from 
diflfercnt  point*  of  view,  often  arrived  at  different 
estimates  as  to  the  malady  to  be  remedied^  and  at 
diffisrent  suggestions  as  to  the  remedy  to  heappHed. 
At  the  critical  time  in  questionj  however,  all  the 
officers,  civil  as  well  as  military,  assented  to  the 
conclusion  that  Delhi  must  be  taken  at  any  co«t; 
and  on  the  Slst  of  May,  the  first  divbton  of  a 
small  but  well- composed  force  set  out  from 
Umbaila  on  the  road  to  Delhi,  General  Anson 
left  on  the  25th,  and  arrived  on  the  26th  at 
Knmaul,  to  be  nearer  the  scene  of  active  opera^ 
tiona  i  but  there  death  carried  him  oC  He  died 
of  cholera  on  the  next  day,  the  27th  of  May. 

With  a  governor-general  a  thousand  miles  away, 
the  chief  officers  at  and  near  Kuraaul  settled 
among  themselves  as  best  they  could,  aeoording  to 
the  rules  of  the  service,  the  distribution  of  duties^ 
until  official  appointments  could  be  made  from 
Calcutta.  Major-general  Sir  Henry  Barnard 
became  temporary  commander,  and  Major-general 
Reid  second  under  him  When  the  governor- 
general  received  this  news,  he  sent  for  Sir  Fatriek 
Grant,  a  former  experienced  adjutant^general  of 
the  Bengal  army,  from  Madras^  to  assume  the 
office  of  commander-in-chief ;  but  the  officers 
at  that  time  westward  of  Delhi — Barnard,  Reid, 
Wilson,  and  others — had  still  the  responsibility 
of  battling  with  the  rebels.  Sir  Henry  Barnard, 
m  temporary  chief,  took  charge  of  the  expedition 
to  Delhi— with  what  resulta  will  he  shewn  in  the 
proper  place. 

The  regions  lying  west,  northwest,  and  south- 
west of  Delhi  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  arc 
of  easier  access  from  Bombay  or  from  Kurachei? 
than  from  Calcutta.  Out  of  this  n>se  an  imjjortant 
circumstance  in  connection  with  the  Revolt — 
namdyj  the  practicability  of  the  employment  of 
the  Bombay  native  army  to  confront  the  mutinous 
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leg^ents  belonging  to  that  of  Bengal.  It  is 
difficnlt  to  overrate  the  value  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  armies.  Had  they  been  formed 
of  like  materials,  organised  on  a  like  system,  and 
officered  in  a  like  ratio,  the  probability  is  that 
the  mutiny  would  have  been  greatly  increased 
in  extent— the  same  motives,  be  they  reasonable 
or  unreasonable,  being  alike  applicable  to  both 
armies.  Of  the  degree  to  wUch  the  Bombay 
regiments  shewed  fidelity,  while  those  of  Bengid 
unfiirled  the  banner  of  rebellion,  there  will  be 
frequent  occasions  to  speak  in  future  pages.    The 


subject  is  only  mentioned  here  to  explain  why 
the  western  parts  of  India  are  not  treated  in 
the  present  chapter.  There  were,  it  is  true,  dis- 
turbances at  Neemuch  and  Nuseerabad,  and  at 
various  places  in  Eajpootana,  the  Punjaub,  and 
Sinde;  but  these  will  better  be  treated  in  later 
pages,  in  connection  rather  with  Bombay  than 
with  Calcutta  as  head-quarters.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  shew  over  how  wide  an  area  the  taint  of 
disaffection  spread  during  the  month  of  May—- to 
break  out  into  something  much  more  terrible  in 
the  next  following  month. 


Sotes. 


Indian  JtaUioays. — An  interosting  question  presents 
iiael^  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter 
— Whetiier  the  Revolt  would  have  been  possible  had  the 
railways  been  completed  ?  The  rebels,  it  is  true,  might  have 
forced  up  or  dislocated  the  rails,  or  might  have  tampered  with 
the  looomotiTes.  They  might,  on  the  other  hand,  if  power- 
fully concentrated,  have  used  the  railways  for -their  own 
porposea,  and  thus  made  them  an  auxiliary  to  rebellion. 
Nererthelesa,  the  balance  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  the 
govemmenV— that  is,  the  government  would  have  derived 
more  advantage  than  the  insurgents  from  the  existence  of 
railways  between  the  great  towns  of  India.  The  difficulties, 
■o  great  as  to  be  almost  insuperable,  in  transporting  troops 
from  one  place  to  another,  have  been  amply  illustrated  in 
this  and  the  preceding  chapters;  we  have  seen  how  d&k 
and  palanquin  bearers,  bullocks  and  elephants,  ekahs  and 
wagons,  Ganges  steamers  and  native  boats,  were  brought 
into  requisition,  and  how  jyainfully  slow  was  the  progress 
made.  The  121  miles  of  railway  from  Calcutta  to  B^ee- 
gunge  were  found  so  useful,  in  enabling  the  English  soldiers 
to  pass  swiftly  over  the  first  part  of  their  journey,  that 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  of  the  important  results  which 
would  have  followed  an  extension  of  the  system.  Even  if 
a  less  favourable  view  be  taken  in  relation  to  Bengal  and 
the  Northwest  Provinces,  the  advantages  would  unques- 
tionably have  been  on  the  side  of  the  government  in  the 
Bombay  and  Madras  presidencies,  where  disaffection  was 
shewn  only  in  a  very  slight  degree ;  a  few  days  would 
have  sufficed  to  send  troops  from  the  south  of  India  by 
nil,  vid  Bombay  and  Jubbulpoor  to  Mirzapore,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  regions  where  their  services 
were  most  needed. 

Although  the  Baneegnnge  branch  of  the  Bast  Indian 
Bailway  was  the  only  portion  open  in  the  north  of  India, 
there  was  a  section  of  tiie  main  line  between  Allahabad  and 
Gawnpore  nearly  finished  at  the  time  of  the  ontbrvak  This 
main  line  will  nearly  follow  the  course  of  ib»  Ghngea,  from 
Calcutta  up  to  Allahabad ;  it  will  then  pam  through  the 
Doab,  between  tlie  Qanges  and  tlw  Jmnna,  to  Agra ;  it  will 
follow  the  Jmnna  from  Agra  ap  to  Delhi ;  and  wUl  then 
strike  off  norUiwMtward  to  Liiiof« — to  be  oontimied  al 
some  futara  time  through  the  Punjaub  to  Peshawur. 
During  the  rammer  of  1857.  the  Beet  India  Company  pre- 
pared, at  the  request  of  perliamenfi  an  eiaot  ennmeration 
of  the  Tarione  railwi^  lor  wldoli  enghieeriiig  fdemi  had 
been  adopted,  and  for  the  Aan-miMi  of  wldoh  a  minimum 
rate  of  interest  had  beea  goarinteed  hj  tlie  goremment. 
The  document  gtres  the  partiadan  ol  about  8700  mllee 
of  railway  in  India  ;  estimated  to  cost  £30,231,000  ;  and 
for  which  a  dividend  is  guaranteed  to  the  extent  of 
£20,814,000,  at  a  rate  varying  from  4  ][  to  5  per  cent  The 
government  also  gives  the  land,  estimated  to  be  worth 
about  a  million  sterling.  All  the  works  of  construction  are 
planned  on  a  principle  of  solidity,  not  cheapness ;  for  it  is 


expected  they  will  all  be  remunerative.  Arrangements  are 
everywhere  made  for  a  double  line  of  rails — a  single  line 
being  alone  laid  down  until  the  traffic  is  developed.  The 
gauge  is  nine  inches  wider  than  the  *  narrow  gauge*  of 
English  railways.  The  estimated  average  cost  is  under 
£9000  per  mile,  about  one-fourth  of  the  English  average. 

Leaving  out  of  view,  as  an  element  impossible  to  be 
correctly  calculated,  the  amount  of  delay  arising  from  the 
Bevolt,  the  government  named  the  periods  at  which  the 
several  sections  of  railway  would  probably  be  finished. 
Instead  of  shewing  the  particular  portions  belonging  respec- 
tively to  the  five  railway  companies — ^the  East  Indian,  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula,  the  Bombay  and  Central  India, 
the  Sinde,  and  the  Madras — ^we  shall  simply  arrange  the 
railways  into  two  groups,  north  and  south,  and  throw  a 
few  of  the  particulars  into  a  tabulated  form. 


NOBTHERN    INDIA 
Sttilwayt.  Lenffthi.     Probablt  Timt  of  Openhtg. 


Calcutta  to  Raneegunge,  . 
Burdwan  to  R«Oinahal,  .    . 
RiOmahal  to  Allahabad,   . 
Allahabad  to  Cawnpore,     . 

Cawnpore  to  Delhi,  .    .    . 

Mirzapore  to  Jubbulpoor,  . 
Jubbulpoor  to  Bhosawal,  . 
Bhosawal  to  Oomrawuttee, 
Oomrawuttee  to  Nagpoor,  . 
Bhosawal  to  CalUui,  .  . 
CallUn  to  Bombay,  .  .  . 
Surat  to  Ahmodabad,  .  . 
Kurachee  to  Hydrabad,      . 


121  Opened  in  1855. 

130  December  1859. 

440  1860. 

126  December  1857. 

^g^  {  October  1858  (exoeptfaig  bridge 

(     at  Agra  over  the  Jumna^. 

300  No  date  specified. 

314  End  of  1861. 

125  December  18G0. 

138  March  1861. 

S41  October  1859. 

33  Opened  in  1854.    . 

160  1858  and  1859. 

UO  October  1859. 


SOUTHERN    INDIA. 


Bombay  to  I'oonah, 
Poonah  to  BhoUpore^ 
Sholapore  to  Kistnah,  . 
KIMiMh  to  Madras,     .    . 
lladnt  to  Aroot,     .    . 
Areot  to  Variembttd4y,  . 
Hadras  to  B^jpore, .   • 


194  Febmary  18S8. 

.  165  isea 

101  End  of  1861. 

.  310  1881  and  1862L 

«  OfMNdinlSSS. 

.   60  Janoiry  18S8. 

490  MUtfehl8flO. 


The  plans  for  an  Oude  railway  were  drawn  up,  compris- 
ing tlois  or  four  Buss  radiating  from  Lncknow ;  but  the 
pw)ooi  lud  not,  at  tfiat  timo^  Mramod  a  definite  form. 

'ir«Mliiiaii*  (^  o  FtOc^trt^— It  frequently  happened,  in 
aotmoetlon  with  the  events  recorded  in  the  present  chapter, 
that  the  headman  of  a  village  either  joined  the  mutineers 
against  the  British,  or  assisted  the  latter  in  quelling  the 
disturbances;  according  to  the  bias  of  his  inclination,  or 
the  view  he  took  of  his  own  interests.  The  general  nature 
of  the  village-system  in  India  requires  to  be  understood 
before  the  significancy  of  the  headman^s  position  c 
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appreclatad.  Ikfore  lh&  BritiaJi  entered  Ipdia,  private 
property  in  land  ^m  utiktiown ;  the  whole  was  con^lder^ 
to  belong  to  the  Borercign.  The  c^^tintry  was  dirideii,  by 
the  Bloluuninefbm  rulers,  into  s&mll  lioldicga;,  oultiv^ted 
Mjch  by  n  TiUnge  commimity  under  a  he^dm&n  ;  for  which 
Sk  vent  wiw  paid.  For  convenienoe  of  collecting  this  rent  or 
reveiaae}  zemindar f  were  appomled,  who  either  fanned  the 
revenaes,  or  ucted  aim  ply  as  agtmti  for  the  ruling  power. 
When  the  Marquis  of  Oornwatlia,  an  gOTemor-geoeralt 
msidc  grea^t  changes  in  the  govenuneDt  of  Bntiah  ludia 
KiUI  a  ceutary  ago,  he  modifidJ^  among  <>thur  niiittei^,  the 
■emindaiy ;  but  tbe  eoUeciion  of  revenue  remaiiieiL 

WhetfaeTf  as  some  think,  TiUi^es  were  thmi  fonniid  by 
the  cfirly  coiic|aerorB ;  or  wbether  they  were  natural  eoui- 
binutioufi  of  men  for  mutaal  adrautiige^^ — oertuii  it  is  that 
the  vilTage-Bystein  in  the  plains  of  Northem  India  w,<ib 
made  dependent  in  a  large  degt^e  on  ttic  peculiar  iuistitu- 
%\on  of  C2iste.  'To  each  mnu  in  a  Hindoo  villa^  wers 
appointed  partloular  duUos  whieh  were  excluBivelj  his,  and 
which  were  in  geneml  tranamittei  lo  hia  defleendanta  The 
whole  ooiumunltj  beoanje  one  family,  which  lived  togethei' 
and  prospered  on  thtilr  public  lands;  wMkt  the  private 
ndvantage  of  each  particular  momher  waa  acanelj  deter- 
iiiinable-  It  bek^mo^  then,  the  fairest  as  well  ob  the  Leo^t 
trouMeBOme  metbod  of  colleetiog  tbe  revenue  to  assesa  the 
whiAe  village  at  a  oeHaun  J^um,  agreed  upon  by  the  trksifdar 
^native  le venue  coUector)  and  the  headmaiL  Thiij  was 
exacted  tirom  the  tattcri  who,  neattxl  on  the  chahootrtH  in 
conjuuetton  with  the  chief  men  of  tbe  village,  managed  it^ 
a&ii%  and  decided  apon  the  quota  of  each  Individual 
member.  By  thiii  means,  the  exi-lusivc  ehamcter  of  each 
village  was  fuiiher  incrmised,  uutil  they  have  become 
tiirouji^hout  nearly  thu  whole  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  little 
republics  ;  supplied,  owing  to  tlie  regulaiions  of  c'^tc,  with 
arii^ns  of  nearly  every  cmilf  and  almost  independent  of 
ftny  foreign  relatione*  * 

Not  only  U  the  heodman^s  poeitiou  and  duties  defined ; 
but  the  whole  vllhge  may  be  said  to  be  aocially  organised 
and  pafeelled  out  by  tbe  singular  operation  of  tbe  ca^te 
principle.  Ench  villo^  maaages  ita  internal  afikiis  ;  t&xm 
iteelf  to  provide  funds  for  tntemal  «£p»ittesfl,  as  well  as  the 
revenue  due  to  the  state;  decides  disputes  in  th«  firet 
instance ;  and  puuislies  minor  offenc^esK  Officers  are  nlMtid 
for  all  these  duties  i  and  there  U  thus  a  local  govemmeiit 
within  the  greater  government  of  the  paiaiuoiint  alat& 

*  Irving :  Theory  aiuf  Praetiei  i^  V<ut<w 


One  man  ia  tbe  scribe  of  tJie  tillage ;  another,  the  constable 
or  policeman;  a  thlnlt  the  schoolmaster;  a  fonrthi  the 
doctor ;  a  fifth,  the  astrologer  and  exordser  ;  and  m  of  tJiO 
musjclan,  the  carpenter,  the  jsmltb^  the  worker  in  gold  w 
jewels,  the  tailor,  the  worker  in  leather,  the  potter,  tbe 
woahemian — each  eonfflders  that  ho  bos  a  prciicnptjve  right 
to  the  work  in  his  hroacb  done  within  the  village,  and  to 
tho  payment  for  that  work;  uid  eaoh  member  of  his  family 
partidpates  in  tJiia  preacriptlTe  right  This  villa|^-systf?m 
h  m  interwoven  ynih.  the  haHta  and  cnrtoms  of  tbe 
Hindoovs,  that  it  outlives  all  changes  going  on  around.  Sir 
T.  Metcalfe,  who  knew  India  well,  said:  'Dynasty  after 
dynasty  tumbles  down  ;  revolution  f^iiceeeds  to  revolntion ; 
Hiudoo,  Fatan,  Mo^ul,  Mohratta,  Sikh,  Englisb,  are  aII 
masters  in  tiu-n;  but  tho  village  oommnuity  remains  the 
Bamc.  In  times  of  trouble  they  aim  and  ioTiiiy  themselves. 
1[  a  hostile  army  passes  tlirough  tlie  country,  tbe  viUage 
communities  collect  tboir  cattle  within  their  wtdls,  and  let 
the  enemy  pass  unprovoked.  If  plunder  and  devastation 
be  directed  against  themselves  and  the  force  employed  be 
iitesiBtibl^  they  flee  to  friendly  viiln^es  at  a  distance;  but 
when  the  storm  has  pas&ed  over,  they  return  and  raaume 
tlieir  occiipatioiis>  If  a  conntiy  rL<main  for  a  series  of 
years  tbe  scene  of  continued  pillage  and  massacre,  ao  that 
tbe  yillage  cannot  be  inhabited,  tbe  scattered  villages  never- 
theless return  whenever  tbe  power  of  peaceable  possession 
revives.  A  generation  may  pass  away,  hut  the  snoocedin^ 
genu tial ion  will  return.  The  squs  will  take  the  plifcc^  of 
their  fathers ;  the  sajne  aito  for  their  village,  the  some 
portions  for  the  bouses,  the  same  lauds  will  be  reooeupled 
hy  the  desoendonts  of  those  who  were  driven  out  when  the 
village  was  depopulated  ;  and  it  la  not  a  trifling  matter  that 
will  drive  tberu  out,  for  they  will  often  maintain  their  poat 
through  times  of  disturbance  and  couvuMoo,  and  acquire 
strength  sufficieut  to  resist  pilbi^  and  oppresidon  wlUi 
success.  This  union  of  the  village  ootnoiunlties^  each  one 
forming  a  separate  little  state  in  itself;^  haSi  I  conceive, 
contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to  the  preservation 
of  tbe  people  of  India  through  all  the  revolutions  and 
changes  whieh  they  have  suffered.*  * 

It  is  easily  coroprehensihle  how,  in  village  eotnm unities 
thus  compactly  organised,  tbe  course  of  pruceedii^  adopted 
by  tbe  headman  in  any  public  exigency  beoames  of  much 
Importance  ;  since  it  may  be  a  sort  of  oSclal  manifesiatien 
of  the  ttrnd^ncieii  of  the  villagers  generally. 

*  Hiparl  of  Sei«et  Committee  of  Boose  of  Cammmu,  1102, 
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CHAPTER   yiiL 


TREACUEEY  ASD  ATROCITIES  AT  CAWNPORK 


0  other  evouts  coiinected  with 
the  Revolt  in  India  mude  so  deep 
an  inipn'ssion  on  the  public  mJnil^ 
or  produced  so  utter  mi  astonish- 
mout  and  dismay,  as  those  relat- 
ing to  Cawnpore — the  treachery 
of  an  arch -villain,  and  the  sxifler- 
ingB  that  resulted  therefrom.  The  mystery 
that  for  so  many  weeks  veiled  the  fate  of  the 
victims  heightened  the  jiainful  interest;  for  none 
in  Ec^latid  knew  how  the  troubles  iu  lit  ay  gave  rise 
to  th«  miseries  in  June,  and  these  to  the  horrors 
of  July,  until  nearly  ail  were  dead  who  could 
faithfully  have  recorded  the  progress  of  events. 
Now  that  the  main  incidents  are  kno^vn,  they 
come  upon  the  reader  almost  witli  the  forec  of 
a  tragic  drama ;  asiociating  them  sol  vc's  in  suece^- 
iion  with  five  sceoea — tiie  intrenehmcnt,  the 
hoati,  the  ghat,  the  house  of  i^laughter,  the  well 
— the  intensity  deepening  as  the  plot  advances 
towards  it^  end. 
So  unutterably  revolting  vi^ere  the  indignities 


to  which  some  of  the  unfortunates  were  subjected, 
at  Cawnpore  as  at  other  ]daees,  that  no  one  t!ared 
to  speak  or  write  fully  of  them ;  eveu  men,  hardy 
aiid  world-w^om  men,  almost  shrank  from  whii^- 
pering  the  details  to  each  other.  Vague  generali- 
ties of  language  were  employed,  in  sheer  dismay 
lest  the  use  of  precise  wotvls  should  Uft  too  high 
the  veil  that  hid  the  hideous  scene.  So  much  was 
this  felt,  so  much  w*ere  the  facta  understated,  that 
pei'sona  of  unblemiahctl  moral  character  a1mo«t 
regretted  the  reticence  of  the  press,  A  nobleman 
held  in  very  high  estimation,  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
Lury»  on  one  occasion  expressed  at  a  pubHc 
meeting  a  wish  that  the  daily  journals  would 
proceed  one  £;tage  further  iu  making  the  mournful 
tale  known ;  on  the  ground  that  Englishmenj  by 
learuing  more  of  the  real  tnith,  would  appreciate 
more  fully  the  sutler ings  of  our  countrymen  and 
countrywomen,  the  heroism  and  Christian  patience 
with  which  those  sufferings  were  home,  and  the 
necesBity  for  (not  vengeance,  but)  retributive  justice 
on  those  who  had  ordered  and  executed  the  devilish 


barbarities.  It  b  not  &  trifliug  compliment  to  the 
delicacy  of  the  Engliah  press,  that  a  Christian 
u'lhleman  should  thua  have  suggested  less  scrmile^ 
less  reserve,  in  the  treatment  of  a  most  trying 
subject  In  every  narrative  of  these  tnouraful 
events,  the  reader  feels,  and  must  continue  to 
feet,  that  the  worat  is  left  unsaid, 

The  first  matters  to  treat  are— the  locality  in 
whieh,  and  the  native  chieftain  by  whom,  these 
wrongs  were  inflicted,  Cawnjiore,  a  terrible  wort! 
to  English  readers,  is  the  Dame  both  of  a  district 
and  of  its  chief  town.  The  diitrict,  a  part  of  th© 
Doab  or  delta  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna, 
U  inoludod  within  the  government  of  the  North- 
western  Provinces.  The  city  of  Cawnpore  u  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  about  two  hundred 
and  seventy  miles  below  Delhi ;  and  the  river 
flows  down  nearly  a  thotisand  milei;  below  this 
point  to  Calcutta ;  the  land -distance,  however, 
from  Oawnpore  to  Calcutta  is  between  mx  and 
seven  hundred  miles*  The  Ganges  here  is  seme- 
times  more  than  a  mile  in  width  at  and  soon 
after  the  rainy  season,  and  is  at  such  time  very 
difficult  to  be  crogsed  by  bodies  of  troops.  Cawn- 
poro  is  an  important  city  to  the  British  in  India, 
both  oomraerctally  and  in  a  mibtnTy  seme.  Tho 
ghat  or  landing  pi  ace,  in  peaceful  times^  is  a  scene 
of  great  livehne^  and  bustle.  When  Skinner  was 
there,  *  Every  description  of  vessel  that  can  be 
imagined  w^as  collected  along  the  bank.  The 
pinnacCi  which  with  its  three  masts  and  neat 
rigging  might  have  passed  for  a  ship ;  bndgerows, 
the  clumsiest  of  all  clamsy  things,  with  their 
sterns  several  times  higlier  than  their  bows;  the 
baulealis,  ugly  enough,  but  lightly  skimming 
along  like  gondolas  compared  with  the  hea\y 
craft  around  tiiom;  the  drifting  hajstacks,  "which 
tlie  country-boats  appear  to  be  when  at  a  distance, 
with  their  native  crews  sti^aining  evety  nerve 
upon  their  summits,  and  cheering  themselves 
with  a  wild  and  not  nn frequently  a  sweet  song ; 
pauswees  shooting  swiftly  down  the  stream, 
with  one  person  only  on  boaixl,  who  sits  at  the 
head,  Peering  wnth  his  right  hand,  rowing  with 
his  foot  J  and  in  the  left  hand  holding  his  pipe, 
A  ferry-boat  constantly  plying  across  the  stream 
adds  to  the  variety  of  the  scene,  by  its  motley 
collection  of  passengers — travellers,  merchants, 
fakeers,  camels,  bullocks,  and  horaes— all  cn:»wded 
together.  The  vessels  fastened  to  the  shore  are 
io  closely  packed,  that  they  appear  to  be  one 
mnm,  and,  from  their  thatched  roofs  and  low 
entrances,  might  easily  pass  for  a  floating  village/ 
Cawnpore  is  (or  rather  was)  remarkable  in  its 
military  armngements.  The  cantonment,  m^ 
mil  as  long^  by  half  a  mile  broad,  often  contained^ 
bre  the  Revolt,  a  native  population  of  fifty 
•nd  persons,  besides  sixty  thonsaud  in  the 

i©!r,  irr^peetive  of  military  and  Europeans. 

ittve  infantry  of  the  station  encamped  here 
oool  part  of  the  year,  when  there  T^crc 
•treets  and  squares  of  canvas  stretchitig 

I  immense  space;  each  regiment  was  pro- 


vided With  its  bazaar;  in  the  rear  and  far  beyond 
the  lines,  were  tho  bivouacs  of  every  kind  of 
camp-followers,  in  immense  numbers.  All  these, 
with  many  hundred  bungalows  or  lodges  of  officers 
and  European  residents,  gave  great  animation  to 
the  cantonment.  The  bungalows,  though  tiled  or 
thatched,  were  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  India, 
large  and  commodious ;  each  standing  pleasantly 
in  the  midst  of  its  compound  or  enclosure,  richly 
planted  with  grapes,  peaches,  mangoes,  shaddocks, 
plantains,  melons,  oranges,  lime«9,  guavas,  and  other 
fruits  especially  acceptable  in  a  hot  climate.  There 
was  accommodation  for  seven  thousand  troops,  hut 
tho  number  actually  stationed  there  was  gener- 
ally much  less.  In  accordance  witli  the  Com- 
pany's  regulations,  the  English  military  officer^ 
whether  of  European  or  native  rcgimente,  always 
resided  within  the  cantonment  where  their 
services  were  required  ;  while  the  civlliaiia, 
although  residing  chiefly  in  the  suburbs,  had 
their  offices  and  places  of  business  within  the 
city  itself.  There  were  thus,  to  some  extent,  two 
lets  of  English  residents. 

The  next  point  to  render  clear  is,  the  position  of 
the  man  who  so  fatally  inflaenced  the  affairs  at 
Cawnporc  in  the  summer  mouUis  of  18J57,  Nena 
Sahib  was  his  name  to  an  English  eye  and  tongue, 
and  as  Nena  Bahib  he  will  ever  be  execrated  ;  but 
that  was  his  titular  or  honorary,  not  his  real  name, 
which  appears  to  havo  been  Dhundu  Punt  or 
Bhoondhoopunt.  When  called  the  Nena  or  Nann, 
the  Nena  Sahib,  the  Peisliwa,  the  Maharajah,  the 
Nena  Bahadoor,  he  was  recognised  by  one  of  his 
orientrd  titles  of  honour.  Let  him  to  us  be  tlic 
Nena  Sahib.  There  was  a  motive,  however 
iuadeqtiate  in  the  estimate  of  persons  possessing 
a  spark  of  human  feeling,  for  tho  black  treachery 
and  monstrous  cruelty  of  this  man*  He  had  a 
quarrel  with  the  East  India  Company  i  a  quarrel 
which  the  Company  hail  nearly  forgotten,  but 
not  he.  The  disagreement  arose  out  of  the 
prevalent  Eastern  custom  of  adoption,  in  default 
of  legitimate  male  heirs.  Bithoor,  a  town  six 
or  eight  miles  from  Cawnpore,  and  within  the 
same  district,  had  long  been  tho  residouca  of 
tho  chief  of  the  Malirattas  or  Pcishwa,  with  whom, 
as  with  other  native  princes,  the  Company  had 
had  many  negotiations  and  treaties,  Bitlioor 
itself,  a  town  of  about  fourteen  thousand  inhabit* 
auts,  possesses  numerous  Hindoo  temples,  and 
several  ghat^  or  flights  of  steps  giving  access  to 
the  Ganges,  to  which  the  Brahmins  and  their 
foUo%vcrs  frequently  resort  for  the  purpose  of  ritual 
ablution.  The  place  is  not  without  fortification, 
but  it  does  not  take  rank  among  the  strongholds 
of  India,  Tho  last  chief,  Maharajah  Bajce  Rao 
Peishwa,  died  in  1851  ;  and  in  consequence  of  that 
event,  a  Jaghire  or  estate,  near  the  town,  wbich 
had  been  bestowed  upon  him  during  pleasure  by 
the  Company,  lapsed  to  tho  govern  men  t,  and  was 
subjected  to  the  general  regulations  in  force  in 
Cawnpore.  Being  soidess,  he  bad  adopted  a  son, 
or  indeed  two  sons — not  merely  to  inherit  the  vast 
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wealth  which  belonged  to  him  independentlj  of 
the  arrangements  with  the  Company,  but  also  to 
perform  certain  fihal  duties  which  high-caste 
Hindoos  deem  it  necessary  to  their  religion  that  a 
son  should  perform.  This  adoption  was  legal 
80  far  as  concerned  the  Peishwa's  personal  pro- 
perty; but  the  Company  would  not  admit  its 
validity  in  relation  to  a  pension  of  £60,000  per 
annum  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
receiying.  A  slight  obscurity  in  the  wording  of 
an  official  document  led  to  some  doubt  on  this 
matter.  On  the  1st  of  June  1818,  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  signed  a 
treaty  with  Bajee  Rao,  granting  a  pension  to  the 
rajah  and  his  family.  This  has  since  been  inter- 
preted, by  the  Bithoor  intriguers,  as  a  perpetual 
grant  to  the  heirs;  but  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  Sir  John  and  the  Company  meant  the  pension 
to  be  for  Bajee  Rao's  life  only,  to  be  shared  by 
his  family  then  living.  Nine  years  afterwards^ 
namely,  in  1827,  Bajee  Rao  adopted  two  children, 
Suddchoo  Rao  and  Dhundu  Punt,  the  one  four 
years  and  the  other  two  years  and  a  half  old ; 
they  were  the  sons  of  two  Brahmins,  natives  of 
the  Deccan,  who  had  come  to  reside  at  Bithoor 
about  a  year  befora  There  is  no  evidence  that 
Bajee  Rao  ever  considered  these  two  adopted  sons, 
or  either  of  them,  entitled  to  a  oontinuanoe  of  the 
Company's  pension ;  although  Dhundu  Punt  may 
very  possibly  have  thrown  out  frequent  hints,  to 
sound  the  Company  on  this  subject  It  has 
been  supposed  that  when  the  old  King  of  Delhi 
was  reproclaimed  after  the  Meerut  outbreak,  he 
offered  to  acknowledge  the  Neoa  Sahib,  Dhundu 
Punt,  as  the  proper  successor  of  the  Peishwa  of 
Bithoor,  on  condition  of  receiving  his  aid  and 
allegiance.  This  was  probably  true,  but  would  not 
suffice,  without  the  incentive  of  private  animosity, 
to  account  for  his  subsequent  actions.  So  little 
was  known  of  him  in  England  when  the  Revolt 
began,  that  doubt  prevailed  whether  he  was  really 
the  adopted  son  of  Bajee  Rao ;  some  writers 
asserting  that  that  honour  had  been  conferred 
upon  another  Dhundu  Pnnt^  and  that  the  Nena 
himself  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  ngah's  subadar, 
Bamchunder  Punt 

If  hatred  ruled  his  heart  during  the  six  yean 
from  1851  to  1857,  he  must  indeed  have  been  a 
consummate  hypocrite  ;  for  the  English  were 
always  courteously  received  by  him  at  his  petty 
court,  and  generally  came  away  impressed  in  his 
favour — ^impressed,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  conviction  that  he  entertained  a  sort  of 
hope  that  the  Queen  of  England  would  graciously 
befriend  him  in  his  contest  with  the  Calcutta 
government,  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  Board 
of  Control,  all  of  whom  disputed  his  adoptive 
claims.  He  had  a  curious  taste  for  mingling  the 
English  with  the  oriental  in  his  palace  at  Bithoor. 
An  English  traveller,  who  visited  him  a  few  years 
before  the  Revolt^  and  was  received  with  an 
amount  of  flattery  that  appeared  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  ahrowd  calculation  in  it,  found  the  rooms 


set  apart  for  him  decked  with  English  fhmiture 
arranged  in  the  most  incongruous  manner— a  chest 
of  drawers  and  a  toilet-table  in  the  sitting-room ; 
a  piano  and  a  card-table  in  the  bedroom ;  tent- 
tables  and  camp-stools  in  the  same  room  with 
elegant  drawing-room  tables  and  chairs ;  a  costly 
clock  by  the  side  of  cheap  japan  candlesticks; 
good  prints  from  Landseer's  pictures,  in  juxtaposi- 
tion with  sixpenny  coloured  plates  of  Wellington 
and  Napoleon  ;  sacred  prints,  and  prints  of  b^et- 
girls  and  Epsom  winners— all  kinds  were  mingled 
indiscriminately,  as  if  simply  to  make  a  show. 
The  guest  was  most  struck  by  the  oriental  com- 
pliments he  received  from  the  Nena^  and  by 
the  odd  attempt  to  provide  English  furniture 
where  English  habits  and  customs  were  so  little 
known ;  yet  there  were  not  wanting  dark  tints 
to  the  picture.  He  heard  rumours  '  that  two 
women  of  rank  were  kept  in  a  den  not  far  from 
my  apartments,  and  treated  like  wild  beasts; 
and  that  a  third,  a  beautiful  young  creature,  had 
recently  been  btnkled  t^  t»  a  wall,  for  no  other 
fault  than  attempting  to  escape.'  An  agent  of 
the  Nena^  one  Azimullah,  resided  some  time  in 
London,  about  the  year  1855 ;  he  came  to  Eng- 
land to  advocate  the  Nona's  claims,  and  man- 
aged to  ingratiate  himself  with  many  persons 
moving  in  the  upper  circles  of  society,  by  his 
manifest  abilities,  his  winning  grace,  his  courtesy 
to  all  with  whom  he  came  into  relation.  Yet 
there  were  strange  fits  of  moody  silence  observable 
in  him  ;  and  when  the  fiulure  of  his  mission 
became  evident,  he  was  heard  to  throw  out  dark 
mysterious  threats,  which  were  disregarded  at  the 
time,  but  were  brought  vividly  to  recollection 
afterwards,  when  the  deeds  of  his  master  forced 
themselves  into  notice. 

It  will  presently  be  seem  that  Nena  Sahib,  what- 
ever were  his  thoughts  at  the  time,  did  not  depart, 
when  the  Revolt  oommenoed,  from  his  usual 
demeanour  towards  the  English ;  he  was  courteous 
to  them,  and  waa  alwajyi  courteously  saluted  by 
them  when  he  rode  past 

How  interesting  it  la-^iay,  how  affecting— to 
trace  the  mode  in  which  the  unfortunate  Euro- 
peans at  Cawnpore  became  gradually  shut  out 
from  communication  with  the  external  world; 
neither  knowing  what  was  occurring  east  and 
west  of  them,  nor  able  to  conmiunicate  news  of 
their  own  sufferings !  In  May,  messages  and 
letters  passed  to  and  from  them ;  in  June, 
authentic  intelligence  was  superseded  by  painful 
rumours;  in  July,  a  deadly  silence  was  followed 
by  a  horrible  revelation. 

When  the  Meerut  and  Delhi  outbreaks  occurred, 
the  attention  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
was  turned  to  the  importance  of  securing  Cawn- 
pore: because  of  its  native  troops,  its  store  of 
ammunition,  its  large  treasury,  its  considerable 
English  population,  and  its  position  on  the  Ganges 
and  the  great  road.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  knowing 
that  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler^s  force  in  European  troops 
was  weak,  sent  him  fifty  English  infantry  in  the 
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third  week  hi  ^lay,  aud  him  sent  tlie  aid  (aid  as  it 
was  boped  to  be)  of  two  Bquadrotis  of  Oude  irregular 
horsti.  But  Lucknow  could  ill  spare  these  amied 
jnen^  and  lierjcc  the  telegrams  already  briedy 
adverted  to.  First,  Lawrence  to  Canning :  *  Cawn- 
pora  to  be  reinforced  with  all  speed.  When  may 
her  Majesty's  84th  be  expected?'  Then  Canning 
to  Lawrence  ;  '  It  is  impossible  to  place  a  wing  of 
Europeans  at  Cawnpore  in  less  time  than  twenty- 
five  days/  Then  Wheeler  to  Canning  ;  '  AU  is 
quiet  here,  but  impossible  to  say  how  long  it  will 


continue  so/  Next  a  telegi*am  from  Benares, 
announcing  that  every  possible  exertion  would 
be  made  to  send  on  troops  to  Cawnpore  as  fast  as 
they  came  from  Calcutta.  Then,  on  the  23th, 
Wheeler  telcgra[>hed  to  Canning-  *  Pai^sed  anxious 
night  and  day,  in  consequence  of  a  report  on  very 
good  anthority  that  there  w^ould  bo  an  outbreak 
during  one  or  tlic  other.  All  possible  preparations 
to  meet  it,  but  I  rejoice  to  say  that  nono  occurred** 
On  this,  Lawrence  sent  bis  earnest  message 
recommending  the  est.ablishment  of  ekah  dkk& — 
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anything  at  any  exj>eiiEe^ — to  carry  troops  on  to 
Cawnpore,  Towards  the  close  of  the  months  about 
seventy  men  of  the  (Jneen\'3  S4tii  reached  tlic  city  ^ 
and  8ir  Hugh  telegraphed  *A11  quiet  :^  at  the 
same  time  making  veiy  evident  the  existence  of 
anxiety  on  his  mind  concerning  his  prospects. 
The  governor-general  telegraphed  to  bim  :  *  Your 
anxious  position  is  well  understood ;  and  no  means 
have  been  neglected  to  give  you  aid/  On  anoUier 
day  Sir  Hugh  telegraphed :  'All  tjniet  still,  but  I 
feel  by  no  means  certain  it  wiU  continue  so.  The 
civil  and  military  are  depending  entirely  upou 
me  foi'  advice  and  assistance**    He  announced  to 


Lawrence  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  send 
irregular  caralry  to  clear  the  roads  of  insurgent 
ruffians ;  and  added^  *  Europeans  are  arriving  bnt 
very  slowly  here/  The  dilemma  and  doubt  were 
painful  to  all ;  for  Viscount  Canning  had  few 
trotJps  to  send  np  from  Calcutta,  and  no  facilities 
for  sending  them  rapidly ;  wliilo^  on  the  other 
hand,  he  did  not  know^  that  death  had  cut  off 
General  Anson  ere  an  advance  could  bo  mado  to 
Delhi  and  Cawnpore  from  the  northwest.  Hence 
such  telegrams  as  the  following  fi'om  Canning  to 
Anson:  *Caw^npore  and  Lucknow  are  sererd^' 
pressed,   and   the   country    between    Delhi   and 
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Cawnpore  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  prevent  this,  and 
to  relieve  Cawnpore  ;  but  nothing  but  rapid  action 
will  do  this. ...  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the 
importance  of  shewing  European  troops  between 
Delhi  and  Cawnpore.*  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler's  anxie- 
ties did  not  relate  wholly  to  Cawnpore ;  he  know 
that  a  wide  region  depended  on  that  city  for  its 
continuance  in  loyalty.  By  the  2d  of  June  only 
ninety  European  troops  had  reached  him.  On  the 
next  day  he  telegraphed  that  the  population  was 
much  excited,  and  that  unfavourable  reports  were 
coming  in  from  the  districts  between  Cawnpore 
and  Lucknow.  To  make  matters  worse,  Lawrence 
was  becoming  weak  at  the  last-named  place,  and 
Wheeler  sent  him  fifty-two  of  his  higlily  cherished 
English  troops — a  number  that  shews  how  pre- 
cious, from  its  scarcity,  this  military  clement  was 
regarded  by  the  two  commanders.  'This  leaves 
nic  weak,'  said  Wheeler ;  and  well  might  he  say 
so.  Then  occurred  the  cutting  of  tlio  telegi'aph 
wires  on  all  sides  of  Cawnpore,  and  the  stoppage 
of  the  dak-runners.  After  this,  all  was  doubt  and 
mystery,  for  it  was  only  by  stealthy  means  that 
letters  and  messages  could  leave  or  enter  that  city. 
By  degrees  there  reached  the  Company's  officers  at 
Lucknow,  Allahabad,  and  Benares,  indirect  news 
telling  of  disaster — of  a  rebellious  rising  of  the 
native  troops  at  Cawnpore ;  of  the  mutineers  being 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  ISTena  Sahib  of  Bithoor  ; 
of  all  the  Europeans  taking  refuge  in  an  in- 
trenched barrack ;  of  the  forlorn  band  being 
regularly  besieged  in  that  spot ;  of  terrible  suf- 
ferings being  endured ;  and  of  the  soldiers  and 
civilians,  the  women  and  children,  being  brought 
to  death  by  numerous  privations.  The  com- 
missioner at  Benares,  when  these  rumours  of 
disaster  reached  him,  telegraphed  to  Calcutta: 
*  May  God  Almighty  defend  Cawnpore ;  for  no 
help  can  we  afford.'  And  so  it  was  throughout 
June— Benares,  Allahabad,  Lucknow,  Agra,  all 
were  equally  unable  to  send  aid  to  the  beleaguered 
garrison.  Gradually  the  messages  became  fewer, 
and  the  rumoui's  darker ;  escaped  fugitives  and 
native  messengers  came  in  stealthily  to  one  or 
other  of  the  neighbouring  towns ;  and  men  talked 
of  a  massacre  at  Cawnpore  of  English  fugitives 
from  Fattehgur,  of  another  massacre  of  English  in 
boats  bound  for  Calcutta,  of  women  and  children 
placed  in  confinement,  and  of  Nena  Sahib's  cruelty. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Cawnpore  as  viewed 
from  without,  by  those  who  could  necessarily 
know  but  little  of  the  truth.  Let  us  now  enter 
and  trace  the  coarse  of  events  as  experienced  by 
the  snficrers  themselves. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that,  previous  to 
the  actual  outbreak  at  Cawnpore,  the  native  troops 
— consisting  of  the  Ist,  53d,  and  56th  B.  N.  I.,  and 
the  2d  native  cavalry — were  much  agitated  by  the 
rumours  of  mutiny  elsewhere;  and  that  the 
European  inhabitants  felt  sensibly  the  paucity  of 
English  soldiers  at  that  place.  A  lady,  the  wife  of 
the  magistrate  and  collector  of  Cawnpore— one  of 


those  who,  with  all  her  family,  were  barbarously 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood  a  few  weeks  afterwards 
— writing  to  her  friends  on  the  15th  of  May,  said : 
'Cawnpore  is  quiet,  and  the  regiments  here  are 
stanch ;  but  there  is  no  saying  that  they  would 
remain  long  so  if  they  came  in  contact  with  some 
of  their  mutinous  brethren.  We  have  only  about 
a  hundred  European  soldiers  here  altogether,  and 

six  guns Down-countiy,  from  Meerut  to 

Dinapore,  there  is  but  one  regiment  of  Europeans, 
of  which  we  have  a  hundred.'  Nevertheless, 
although  the  sepoys  at  Cawnpore  were  restless,  an 
impression  prevailed  that,  even  if  they  joined  in 
the  mutiny,  and  marched  oft'  to  Delhi,  they  would 
not  inflict  any  injury  on  the  military  conmiander, 
Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  or  the  other  English  officers, 
who  were  much  respected  by  them.  The  general 
thought  it  right  to  obtain  correct  though  secret 
information  from  spies  who  mixed  among  the 
men  in  the  cantonment ;  and  these  spies  reported 
that  the  three  infantry  regiments,  except  a  few 
refractory  sepoys,  appeared  well  disposed  towards 
the  government ;  whereas  the  2d  native  cavalry, 
discontented  and  surly,  had  sent  their  families  to 
their  homes,  to  be  out  of  danger,  and  were  in  the 
habit  of  holding  nightly  meetings  or  pumhqyets 
(a  kind  of  jury  of  five  persons,  one  of  the  Hindoo 
institutions  of  very  ancient  formation),  in  their 
lines,  to  concert  measures  of  insubordination. 
These  troopers  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  foot 
regiments  to  a  scheme  for  rising  in  revolt,  seizing 
the  government  treasure,  marching  off*  to  Delhi, 
and  presenting  that  treasure  to  the  newly  restored 
Mogul  as  a  token  of  their  allegiance.  The  Euro- 
pean inhabitants  were  numerous;  for  they  com- 
prised not  only  the  officers  and  civilians  with  their 
families,  but  European  merchants,  missionaries, 
cngincei*s,  pensioners,  <S:c.,  and  also  many  non- 
residents, who  had  either  come  to  Cawnpore  from 
parts  of  the  country  supposed  to  be  less  protected, 
or  had  been  stopped  there  on  their  way  up-country 
by  the  mutineers  in  the  Doab.  These,  relying  on 
the  report  concerning  the  apparently  favourable 
feeling  among  the  native  infantry,  made  no 
immediate  attempt  to  quit  the  place.  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler,  however,  did  not  deem  it  consistent  with 
his  duty  to  remain  unprepared.  Cawnpore  is 
built  on  a  dead  level,  without  stronghold  or  place  of 
refuge,  and  could  not  long  be  held  against  a  rebel 
besieging  force ;  the  cantonment  was  at  a  con- 
siderable distance;  and  the  general  resolved  on 
making  some  sort  of  defensive  arrangement  irre- 
spective both  of  the  city  and  the  cantonment  He 
secured  sufficient  boats  to  convey  the  whole  of  the 
Europeans  down  the  Ganges  if  danger  should 
appear ;  and  he  formed  a  plan  for  protection  at 
night  in  an  intrenched  position.  This  stronghold, 
if  so  it  may  be  called,  afterwards  rendered  memor- 
able as  'the  Intrenchment,'  was  a  square  plot  of 
ground  on  the  grand  military  parade,  measuring 
about  two  hundred  yards  in  each  direction ;  within 
it  were  two  barrack  hospitals,  a  few  other  build- 
ings, and  a  well ;  while  the  boundary  was  formed 
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by  a  trench  and  parapet  or  breast-work  of  earth, 
intend efl  to  be  armed  and  defended  in  case  of 
attack.  The  intrench ni en t  was  entirely  distinct 
bDtli  from  the  city  and  from  the  cantonmentj 
and  was  further  from  the  Ganges  than  either 
of  thcmj  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  the 
Allahabad  and  Cawnpore  high  road.  On  the 
side  of  it  furthest  from  the  river  were  se^eipal 
barracks  in  course  of  construction.  It  was  not 
intended  that  the  Europeau  civilians  should 
at  once  enter  the  intrenchraent^  but  that  they 
should  regard  that  spot  aa  a  place  of  shelter 
in  time  of  need.  Sir  Hugh  brought  into  this 
place  a  flupplj  of  grain,  rice,  salt,  sugar,  tea,  eolfeej 
ruraj  beer,  &^e.,  calculated  at  thirty  days*  con- 
flumptlon  for  one  thousand  persons.  IIo  pve 
orders  to  the  assistant- commissary  to  blow  up  the 
inaga7,ine  if  a  mutiny  should  take  place ;  while 
the  collector  was  instructed  to  convey  all  the 
Company*s  cash,  estimated  at  ten  or  twelve  lacs  of 
rupees^  from  the  treasury  in  the  city  to  the  canton- 
ment— an  instruction  which,  as  wc  shall  seOj  he  was 
able  only  to  obey  in  part.  As  another  precaution, 
the  executive  commissariat  and  pay-officers,  with 
all  their  records  and  cheats,  were  removed  into 
bungalows  adjacent  to  the  intrenehmcnt.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ringleaders  among 
the  native  troops  sought  to  terrify  the  rest  into 
mutiny  by  representing  that  the  digging,  which 
had  been  seen  actively  in  progress  at  the  intrcncli- 
ment,  was  the  beginning  of  the  construction  of  a 
series  of  mines,  intended  to  blow  them  all  up. 

One  of  the  most  painful  considerations  associated 
with  these  events  in  May  was,  that  the  heartless 
man  who  afterwards  wrought  such  misery  was 
trustingly  relied  upon  as  a  friend.  The  magistrate's 
wife,  in  a  series  of  letters  before  adverted  to,  wrote 
under  date  May  Ifith :  *6bould  the  native  troops 
here  mutiny,  wo  should  either  go  into  canton- 
ments, or  to  a  place  called  Bitlioor,  where  the 
Peisbwa's  successor  resides.    lie  is  a  great  fHeod 

of  C 's  [the  magistrate's],  and  is  a  man  of 

enormous  wealth  and  induence ;  and  ho  has 
assured  C— ^  thnt  we  should  all  be  quite  safe 
there.  I  myself  would  mucli  prefer  going  to  the 
eantoument,   to  be  with  the  other   ladies;   but 

C- '  thinks  it  would  be  better  for  me  and  our 

precious  children  to  be  at  Bithoor/  Again,  on 
the  18th :  '  If  there  should  l>e  an  outbreak  here, 
dearest  C has  made  aU  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  me  and  the  cbildreu  to  go  to  Bithoon 
tie  will  go  there  himselT,  and^  with  the  aid  of  the 
rajah,  to  whose  house  we  are  goings  ho  will  collect 
and  he^  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  fighting-men, 
and  bring  them  into  Cawnporc  to  take  the  insur- 
gents by  sarprlse.  This  is  a  plan  of  their  own,  aufl 
is  quite  a  secret ;  for  the  object  of  it  l^  to  come  on 
the  mutineers  unawares.*  Here,  then,  in  the  montli 
of  May,  was  Nena  Sahib  plotting  with  the  English 
si^Lnst  the  mutineers*  It  was  on  the  ^th  that 
^ogh,  rendered  uneasy  by  tlie  symptoms 
f  sent  to  Luekuow  for  three  hundred  Euro- 
aldiers ;  but  as  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  could 


hardly  spare  one*sixth  of  that  number,  arrange^ 
menta  were  made  for  accommodating  as  many 
English  families  as  possible  in  the  cantonment, 
and  for  fitting  up  the  intrenchmcnt  as  a  place  of 
refuge.  On  the  2lst,  the  magistrate,  with  Wheeler's 
consent,  wrote  to  the  Nena,  begging  him  to  »end 
the  aid  of  a  few  of  his  Mahratta  troops.  The 
native  soldiers  being  hutted  in  the  cantonment, 
and  the  few  English  soldiers  barracked  in  the 
in  trench  ment,  it  was  speedily  determined  that— 
while  the  English  olhcers  should  sleep  at  the 
cantonmentj  to  avoid  shewing  distrust  of  the 
native  troops^their  wives  and  families,  and  most 
of  the  civilians,  should  remain  at  night  in  the 
intrenehment,  under  protection  of  Engb'sh  soldiers* 
On  the  first  night  of  this  arrangement,  Uhere 
were  an  immens?G  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
assembled  in  the  intrenchment ;  and  oh !  what 
an  anxious  night  it  was !  Tlie  children  added 
much  to  our  distress  and  anxiety,*  said  the  lady 
whose  letters  were  lately  quoted ;  *  it  was  some 
hours  before  I  could  get  them  to  sleep.  I  did  not 
lie  down  the  whole  night»  Extraordinary  it  was, 
and  most  providential  too,  that  we  had  a  thunder- 
storm that  night,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain,  which 
cooled  the  air  a  little  ;  had  it  not  been  for  this^  we 
should  hare  suffered  much  more/  An  English 
oSicer,  in  relation  to  this  same  night,  said  : '  Nearlj 
all  the  ladies  in  the  station  were  roused  out  of 
their  houses;  and  hurried  off  to  the  barraeks.  The 
scene  in  the  morning  you  can  imagine.  They 
were  all  huddled  together  in  a  small  building,  just 
as  they  had  left  their  houses.  On  each  side  were 
the  guns  drawn  up ;  the  men  had  been  kept 
standing  by  them  all  night  tii rough  the  rain, 
expecting  an  instant  attack.  There  are  few  people 
now  in  the  station  but  believe  tliis  attack  hod 
been  intended,  and  had  merely  been  delayed  on 
finding  us  so  well  prepared.*  On  the  last  day  of 
the  month— a  day  that  seems  to  have  ended  all 
communication  from  this  hapless  lady  to  her 
fiicDda  in  England — she  wrote:  *We  arc  now 
almost  in  a  state  of  siege.  We  deep  every  night 
in  a  tent  pitched  by  the  barracks,  with  guns 
behind  and  before.  We  are  intrenched,  and  are 
busy  getting  in  a  month's  provisions  in  case  of 
Bcarcity*     For  the  first  four  or  five  nights,  we 

scarcely  closeil  our  eyes Last  night,  the 

sepoys  of  the  1st  regiment  threatened  to  mutiny, 
and  poor  Mrj^  Bwart  was  in  dread  thl  distress  when 
Colonel  Ewart  went  to  sleep  in  the  lines,  according 
to  orders  ^  and  he  1dm self  fully  e^cpected  to  be 
killed  before  morning;  hut,  thank  God^  all  passed 
off  quietly.  The  general  remains  in  the  barracks 
day  and  night,  to  bo  at  hand  if  anything  should 
happen.  Wo  still  passs  the  day  at  the  E warts' 
house ;  but  at  night  every  one  returns  to  the 
barracks,  which  is  a  wretched  place.  .  ,  .  *    Poor 

Mrs  has  quite  lost  her  reason  from  terror 

and  excitement.    Oh  t  it  ia  a  bard  trial  to  bear, 
and  almost  too  much  ;  but  the  sight  of  the  children 
gives  us  strength  and  courage/ 
Colonel     Ewart,     mentioned    m     the    above 
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paragraph,  and  Major  Hillersdon,  were  the  com- 
mandants of  the  1st  and  63d  native  regiments, 
respectively;  they  lived  in  pleasant  bungalows  out- 
fflde  Cawnpore;  but  at  this  perilous  time  they  slept 
near  their  men  in  the  cantonment,  while  their 
&milies  took  refuge  within  the  intrenchment. 
Mrs  Ewart — destined,  like  the  magistrate's  wife, 
to  be  in  a  few  weeks  numbered  among  the  out- 
raged and  slaughtered — ^wrote  like  her  of  the 
miseries  of  their  position,  even  at  that  early  period 
of  their  privation.  Speaking  of  the  interior  of  the 
intrenchment,  she  said :  *  We  have  a  tent,  which 
is,  of  course,  more  private  and  comfortable  for  the 
night;  and  at  present  there  is  no  occasion  to 
spend  days  as  well  as  nights  there,  though  many 
people  do  sa  This  is  fortunate,  since  the  weather 
is  fearfully  hot.  God  grant  that  we  may  not  be 
exposed  to  such  suffering  as  a  confinement  within 
that  intrenchment  must  entail;  even  should  we 
be  able  to  bear  it,  I  know  not  how  our  poor  little 
ones  could  go  through  the  trial.*  The  general 
feelings  of  the  English  in  the  place  towards  the 
close  of  May  cannot  be  better  conveyed  than  in 
the  following  words :  '  We  are  living  face  to  face 
with  great  and  awful  realities — life  and  property 
most  insecure,  enemies  within  our  camp,  treachery 
and  distrasi  eToywIiere.  We  can  scarcely  believe 
in  the  dnnge  wbidi  has  so  suddenly  overcast  all 
the  plcaiapt  repose  and  enjoyment  of  life^  We 
are  almosl  in  a  state  of  siege,  with  dangers  all 
artmnd  vs— some  seen,  some  hidden  ....  Major 
Hillersdon  joins  us  daily  at  our  four  o'clock  dinner, 
and  we  stay  together  till  half-past  seven,  when  we 
go  to  our  melancholy  night-quarters,  behind  guns 
and  intrenchments.  My  husband  betakes  himself 
to  his  couch  in  the  midst  of  his  sepoys ;  and  you 
can  fancy  the  sort  of  nights  we  have  to  pass. 
These  are  real  trials,  but  we  have  not  experienced 
much  actual  physical  safiering  yet*  In  another 
letter  she  further  described  the  intrenchment  and 
barracks  as  they  were  at  night:  *Wc  returned 
to  those  melancholy  night-quarters.  Oh,  such  a 
scene!  Men,  officers,  women  and  children,  beds 
and  chairs,  all  mingled  together  inside  and  outside 
the  barracks ;  some  talking  or  even  laughing,  some 
very  frightened,  some  defiant,  others  despairing. 
Such  sickening  sights  these  for  peaceful  women; 
and  the  miserable  reflection  that  all  is  caused  not 
by  open  foes,  but  by  the  treachery  of  those  we  had 
fed  and  pampered,  honoured  and  trusted,  for  so 
many  years.'  Colonel  Ewart,  in  probably  the  last 
letter  received  from  him  by  his  friends  in  England, 
wrote  on  the  31st :  '  The  treasury,  containing  some 
ten  or  twelve  lacs  of  rupees,  is  situated  five  miles 
from  the  cantonment.  It  has  hitherto  been 
thought  inexpedient  to  bring  the  treasure  into  the 
cantonment ;  but  the  general  has  now  resolved  on 
making  the  attempt  to-morrow.  Please  God,  he 
will  succeed.  He  is  an  excellent  oflicer,  very 
determined,  self-possessed  in  the  midst  of  danger, 
fearless  of  responsibility — that  terrible  bugbear 
that  paralyses  so  many  men  in  conmiand.'  This 
was  the  character  generally  given  to  Sir  Hugh 


Wheeler,  who  was  much  liked  and  trusted.  The 
state  of  suspense  in  which  the  officers  themselves 
were  placed,  not  knowing  whether  revolt  and 
outrage  would  speedily  mark  the  conduct  of 
regiments  that  had  up  to  that  moment  remained 
faithful,  was  well  expressed  in  a  letter  written  by 
one  of  the  infantry  officers :  '  I  only  wish  that  I 
might  get  orders  to  go  out  with  my  regiment, 
or  alone  with  my  company,  against  some  of  the 
mutineers ;  so  that  we  could  put  the  men  to  the 
test,  and  see  whether  they  really  mean  to  stick 
to  us  or  not,  and  end  this  state  of  suspense.' 

Numerous  scraps  of  local  information,  portions 
of  letters,  diaries,  conversations,  and  scarcely 
intelligible  messages,  in  English,  Hindustani,  and 
Persian,  help  to  make  up  the  materials  out  of 
which  alone  a  connected  narrative  of  the  events 
at  Cawnpore  can  be  prepared.  These  would  all 
have  been  very  insufficient,  had  it  not  fortunately 
happened  that  an  officer  of  the  Company,  an 
educated  man,  lived  to  record  upon  paper  his 
experience  of  four  weeks  spent  in  the  intrench- 
ment, and  three  subsequent  Weeks  of  imprisonment 
in  the  city.  This  was  Mr  Shepherd,  belonging  to 
the  commissariat  department  How  his  life  was 
saved,  and  how  those  dear  to  him  were  savagely 
butchered,  will  be  seen  further  on ;  at  present,  it 
will  suffice  to  remark  that  he  lived  to  prepare,  for 
the  infittrmation  of  the  govemnMnt^  a  reeoffd  of  all 
he  knew  on  this  dreadful  subject ;  and  that  the 
record  thus  prepared  contains  more  information 
than  any  other  brought  to  hg^t  amid  that  dismal 
wreck  of  human  hopes  and  human  existence. 

When  the  month  of  June  opened,  symptoms 
became  so  unfavourable  that  the  non-military 
Chiislian  residents  thought  it  expedient  to  move 
firom  the  city,  and  obtain  shelter  in  the  English 
divrch  and  other  buildings  near  the  intrenchment 
Day  after  day  small  portions  of  cash,  and  Company's 
papers  of  various  kinds,  were  brought  by  the  com- 
missariat officers  to  head-quarters.  The  collector, 
acting  on  Sir  Hugh's  instructions,  had  endeavoured 
to  bring  the  Company's  treasure  from  the  city  to 
the  intrenchment ;  but  he  met  too  much  opposition 
to  enable  him  to  effect  this,  save  in  part ;  and  the 
aid  of  three  or  four  hundred  men  was  obtained 
from  Nena  Sahib,  to  guard  the  treasury  and  its 
contents.  What  was  passing  through  the  heart  of 
that  treacherous  man  at  the  time,  none  but  himself 
could  know ;  but  the  English  officers,  whether 
forgetful  or  not  of  his  grudge  against  the  Com- 
pany, seem  to  have  acted  as  though  they  placed 
reliance  on  him.  On  the  3d,  it  being  thought 
improper  to  keep  any  public  money  under  the 
sepoy  guard  at  the  office,  the  commissariat  treasure- 
chest,  containing  about  thirty-four  thousand  rupees 
in  cash,  together  with  numerous  papers  and 
account-books,  was  brought  into  the  intrench- 
ment, and  placed  in  the  quarter-guard  there.  In 
short,  nothing  was  deemed  safe  by  Wheder  and 
the  other  officials,  unless  it  was  under  their  own 
inmiediate  care. 

On  the  5th  of  June  arrived  the  crisa  which 
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wm  to  tax  to  the  utmcjit  the  firmness  and  couriige, 
tlie  tact  and  discrimi nation,  tho  kindness  and 
tliongbtfutiiesSj  of  the  general  on  whom  bq  many 
lives  now  depended.  lie  bad  appeak*d,  aod 
appealed  in  vain^  for  reinforcements  from  other 
(juarters :  no  ono  possessed  troops  lb  at  c*>uld 
rcadilj  he  sent  to  him ;  and  he  h:id  therefore  to 
meet  hb  troubles  manfully,  with  sncli  resom'cea  as 
were  at  haml.  At  two  o*c!ock  in  tko  morning^ 
after  a  vain  attempt  t^  draw  the  niitive  infantry 


from  their  allegiance,  the  2d  cavalry  rose  in  a 
bod  J,  gave  a  great  ^out,  mounted  their  horses, 
set  fire  to  the  bungalow  of  their  quarter-master- 
sei^eantj  and  took  possession  of  thirty-six  elephanta 
in  the  commissariat  cattle-yanl.  The  main  body 
then  marched  off  towards  Nawabgnnge;  whilo  the 
ringleaders  remained  behind  to  assail  one©  more 
the  honesty  of  the  infantry.  The  1st  regiment 
N*  1.  yielded  to  the  temptation,  and  marched  out 
of  the  lines  ab&ut  three  o*clockj  but  before  doing 


n 
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Bo^  the  sepoys  showed  a  lingering  affection  for  tho 
English  officers  of  the  regiment ;  those  officers  had 
for  some  time  been  in  the  babit  of  sleeping  in  the 
qnarter-guard  of  the  regimentj  to  indicate  their 
confidence  in  the  men ;  and  now  the  mau  begged 
them — nay,  forced  them — to  go  into  the  intrench- 
ment,  as  a  means  of  personal  safety.  An  alarm 
gun  was  fired,  and  all  tlie  non-combatants  were 
brought  from  the  church -compound  into  the 
intrench m en t--a  necei^sary  precaution,  for  burning 
bungalows  were  seen  in  various  directions.  A  few 
days  previously,  a  battery  of  Oude  horse-artillery 
had  been  sent  from  Lucknow  by  Lawrence  to  aid 
Wheeler  at  Cawnpore ;  aod  this  battery  was,  about 
seven  o'clock  on  tht*  eventful  morning  of  the  13th, 
ordered  with  a  company  of  English  troops  to 
pursue  the  two  mutinous  re;^inient3.  But  hero  a 
dilemma  at  once  presented  itself.  Could  tho  Odd 
and  OGth  regiments  be  relied  upon  ?  Sir  Hugh 
thought  not  p  and  therefore  he  countermanded  the 


order  for  the  pursuit  of  the  other  two  regiments* 

The  wisdom  of  this  determination  was  3oon 
shewn  j  for  about  ten  o'clock  the  whole  of  the 
native  officers  of  the  53d  and  56th  came  to  tho 
general  and  announced  that  their  hold  over  the 
fidelity  of  the  men  was  gone.  While  they  were 
yet  speaking,  a  bugle  was  heard,  and  the  two 
regiments  were  seen  to  march  off  to  join  their 
companions  at  Nawabguugo ;  any  attempt  on  the 
KngUsh  being  checked  by  the  pointing  of  a  gun  at 
tliein.  The  apparently  faithful  native  ofBccrs  were 
directed  to  organise  a  few  stragglers  who  had  not 
joined  the  mutineers  j  they  left  the  intrenchment 
for  this  purpose^  but  did  not  return  :  whether  they 
joined  in  the  revolt,  or  went  quietly  to  their  own 
homes  to  avoid  the  rcsoutment  of  the  sepoys,  was 
not  fully  known.  As  soon  as  possible,  carta  were 
sent  to  tho  ca.ntonment  to  bring  away  the  siek 
from  the  hospital^  and  such  muskets  and  othor 
property  as  might  be  useful.     In  eonseqnenc©  of 
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this^  the  two  hospitds  or  barracks  in  the  intrench- 
ment  became  very  much  crowded,  many  of  the 
people  being  compelled  to  sleep  in  the  open  air 
tbrpugh  want  of  room.  AH  the  civilians  were  then 
armed^  and  directed  what  they  should  do  for  the 
common  goad.  The  Oade  artillery,  shewing  signs 
of  being  smitten  by  the  prevaUiDg  mania  for 
re?olt,  were  dlBarmed  and  dismissed  that  aame 
evening. 

The  s<^ne  mnst  now  be  shifted,  to  sliew  N'ena 
8ahiVs  share  in  the  work.     Rumours  came  to  the 


intrenchment  that  when  the  rebels  reached 
Nawabgunge,  he  quitted  Bithoor  and  came  out  to 
meet  them  ;  that  he  placed  himself  at  their  head ; 
that  they  aU  went  together  to  the  treasury ;  that 
ho  carried  oft'  a  large  amount  of  government 
treasure  on  the  government  elephants ;  and  that 
he  gave  up  the  rest  to  the  sepoys  as  a  pri^. 
Thereupon  the  papers  were  burnt,  and  the  trea- 
sury and  the  collector's  office  destroyed.  The 
sepoys  guard!  ni^  the  magazine  wotsld  not  allow 
that  building  to  be  blown  up  by  the  government 
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oflleer;  the  mutineers  brought  as  many  country 
carta  as  they  could  procure,  and  carried  off  a 
considerable  quantity  of  baggage  and  ammunition* 
All  then  marched  off  to  Kulliaupore,  being  one 
stage  0(n  the  road  to  Delhi,  except  a  few  troopers 
who  remained  to  finish  the  work  of  destruction 
among  the  bungalows.  The  Oude  artillery,  lately 
disarmed  and  dismissed  by  Wheeler,  now  went 
to  Nena  Bahtb,  and  laid  before  him  a  plan  for 
attacking  the  intranchment,  eoncermug  which 
they  were  able  to  give  much  infermation.  They 
reported  that  the  cantonment  contained  many 
guns,  and  much  powder  and  ammunition,  with 
which  the  intrenchment  might  safely  be  attacked. 
There  was  another  fact  favourable  to  the  rebels. 
One  end  of  the  great  Ganges  Canal  enters  the 


river  near  Cawnpore;  and  it  had  been  contem- 
plated by  the  government  to  send  a  latge  store  of 
shot  and  shell  by  that  canal  up  to  Roorkee, 
through  A Uy gurh  and  Jileemt ;  but  as  the  Doab 
and  Rohilcund  were  in  too  disturbed  a  state  to 
permit  this,  thirty-five  boate  laden  with  shot  and 
shell  were  tlits  day  lying  in  the  canal  near  the 
cantonment.  Tliis  large  store  of  ammnnition  the 
rebel  artillerymen  suggested  should  be  at  once 
seised ;  and  the  advice  was  acted  on.  A  native 
inhabitant,  who  afterwards  gave  information  to 
the  English,  said  that  whcu  the  Nena  openly  took 
part  with  the  rebels,  he  released  four  hundred 
prisoners  in  the  town,  whose  fetters  ho  ordered  to 
be  knocks  off;  'and  having  opened  the  door  of 
the  armoury,  he  gave  the  order  that  whatever 
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prboTier  vras  willing  to  follow  him  should  arm 
himE^elf  with  gim,  pistol,  or  sword,  as  ho  liked 
l,05t* — a  itorjr  highlj  probable,  though  not  within 
the  power  of  Mr  Shepherd  to  confirm.  Before 
the  Nciia  fitmllj  committed  himself  to  a  course  of 
rebellion  and  war,  the  lit  natire  infantry  made 
their  head  subadar  a  general;  and  the  general 
theti  promoted  all  the  haTildara  and  n&ii^s  to  be 
Buhadars  and  jeTnadars, 

Two  officers  of  the  56th  r^ment  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  away  from  Cawnpore  and  the  can- 
tonment altogether,  on  tlio  day  of  the  mutiny. 
They  had  been  sent  with  two  hundred  men  to 
Ooral,  a  village  or  town  at  some  distance,  on  the 
2d  of  Juno.  When  that  regiment  mutinied  at  the 
cantonment,  and  when  the  new»  of  the  mutiny 
reached  Ooral,  the  two  hundred  did  not  long  delay 
in  following  their  example.  The  officer,  seeing 
their  danger,  at  once  galloped  off,  taking  nothing 
with  lb  em  hut  the  clothes  on  their  backs,  and 
their  swords  and  revolvers,  Tbcir  tale  was  as  full 
of  adventure  as  many  that  have  already  occupied 
these  pages*  They  found  their  way  to  Calpce,  to 
Hitmeerpuor,  to  various  places;  they  met  with 
two  brother-officers  escaping  from  mutineers  at 
Humeerpoor ;  tho  four  rowed  boats,  swam  rivers, 
entered  villages  where  they  were  plan  tiered  of 
their  weapons  and  clothes,  roamed  through  jungles, 
fed  on  chu  patties  and  water  when  tbey  could 
obtain  such  fare,  picked  up  bits  of  native  clothing, 
encountered  friendly  Hindoos  at  one  time  and 
maniiiding  enemies  at  another  Of  the  two  officers 
from  Cawnpore,  one  died  mad  in  the  jungle,  fh>ra 
heat^  thirsty  and  suffering  j  but  the  other,  Ensign 
Browne^  joined  the  body  of  English  troops  at 
Futtehpoor,  afler  thirty-seven  days  of  wandering. 
All  the  other  English  officers  of  the  four  native 
regiments  appear  to  have  been  at  or  near  Cawn- 
pore at  the  time  of  the  outbreak ;  and  all  were 
called  upon  to  bear  their  bitter  share  in  the  woes 
that  followed — woes  rendered  more  distressing  by 
falling  equally  on  innocent  women  and  children  as 
oo  themselves^nay,  much  more  heavily. 

The  sun  rose  upon  an  anitious  scene  on  the  6th 
of  June.  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  and  nearly  all  the 
Europeans — men,  women,  and  child  ren^m ill tarj, 
civilians,  and  servants — were  crowded  within  the 
intrenchnient ;  while  the  rebel  troops^  four  regi- 
ments and  an  artillery  battery,  had  not  only 
abandoned  their  allegiance,  hut  were  about  to 
besiege  those  who  were  lately  their  masters.  The 
rebels  brought  into  rei|uis]tion  all  the  government 
work-people  and  the  bullock^  in  th^  town  and 
cantonment,  to  drag  guns  into  position  near  the 
intrencbment,  and  to  convey  thither  a  store  of 
powder  and  ammunition.  They  brought  six  guns 
(two  of  them  18- pounders)  to  bear  in  a  line,  and 
opened  fire  about  ten  o* clock  in  the  forenoon. 
Instantly  a  bugle  sioundcd  within  the  intrench- 
ment^  and  every  man,  from  the  highest  officers 
down  W  the  clerks  and  the  drummers,  flew  to 
ann%  and  took  up  the  position  assigned  to  him. 
There  waa  only  &  breast-high  earthen  parapet^ 


hounded  by  a  email  trench,  between  the  besiegers 
and  the  besieged:  hence  there  was  nothing  hut 
indomitable  courage  and  unceasing  watchfulneflfl 
that  could  enable  tbe  English  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  treacherous  native  troops.  Here,  then, 
were  nine  hundred  persons*  hemmed  into  a  small 
space,  forming  their  citadel,  while  the  Burronnding 
country  was  wholly  in  the  hauda  of  the  rebels.  Out 
of  the  nine  hundred,  barely  one-third  were  fights 
ing-men  ;  while  considei^bly  more  than  one-third 
were  women  and  children,  to  he  fed  and  protected 
at  all  hazards.  The  few  guns  within  the  intrench- 
ment  answered  those  from  without ;  but  all  the 
men  not  employed  with  those  guns  crouched  down 
behind  the  breast*- work,  under  the  hot  wind  and 
scorching  sun  of  a  June  day,  ready  to  defend  the 
spot  with  musketry  If  a  nearer  attack  were  made. 
The  rebels  did  not  attempt  thia  ;  they  adopted  the 
safer  course  of  bringing  up  their  guns  nearer  to 
the  beleaguered  place.  8ir  Hugh  Wheeler  had 
eight  pieces  of  ordnance — two  brass  guns  of  the 
Oude  battery,  two  long  ^pounders,  and  four 
smaller  ;  he  had  also  a  good  store  of  ammunition, 
buried  underground,  and  had  thus  a  defensive 
power  of  some  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
anxieties  were  great ;  for  one  of  the  two  buildingt 
(they  had  been  used  as  hospitals  for  European 
troops)  was  thatched,  liable  to  be  fired  by  a  chance 
shot;  the  commissariat  officers  were  unable  to 
bring  in  more  supplies  j  the  shelter  was  direfully 
iti sufficient  for  nine  hundred  persons  in  a  fierese 
Indian  cUraate ;  and  the  women  and  children  could 
do  little  or  nothing  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  alL 

The  native  informant,  above  adverted  to,  states 
that  when  Nena  Sahib  found  tbe  mutineers  about 
to  depart  to  Delhi, '  he  represented  to  the  native 
officers  that  it  would  not  be  correct  to  proceed 
towards  Dellxi  until  tbey  had  entirely  destroyed 
the  officers  and  European  soldiers,  and  womea 
and  children  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  that 
tbey  should,  if  possible^  by  deceiving  the  officers, 
accomplish  this  grand  object,  or  they  would 
be  good  for  nothing.*  Such  words  were  certainly 
consistent  with  the  machinations  of  a  villain 
who  sought  a  terrible  revenge  for  some  injury, 
real  or  pretended;  but  they  do  not  the  1^ 
illustrate  the  remarkable  subtlety  and  aecretive- 
ness  of  the  Hindoo  character,  so  long  concealing 
a  deadly  hatred  under  a  friendJy  exterior.  This 
same  native,  who  was  in  Cawnpore  at  the  time^ 
further  said :  *  In  the  city  it  was  as  if  the  day 
of  judgment   had    oome,   when   the    sepoys   of 
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tho  in  fa  tj  try  and  the  troopem  of  tiae  myalry,  the 
jingliivg  of  ^'hose  swordnscabbards  and  the  trmd 
of  whose  horses'  feet  resounded  on  all  sideSj  pro- 
ceeded with  gims  of  variouB  sizesi^  and  am  muni* 
tloti,  fVom  the  magrAzin©  through  the  suburbs  of 
Cawiipore  towards  the  intrenuhment/  In  relation 
to  the  conduct  of  nativo  servants  of  the  Company 
on  that  day,  Mr  Shepherd  said  i  '  None  of  the 
natiTe  writers,  Bengalees  and  others  in  goreni- 
inent  offices  or  merchants*  employ,  went  into  the 
intrenchment ;  they  remained  in  the  city,  where 
they  appear  to  have  received  much  annoyanco 
from  the  mutineer;  and  some  had  to  hide 
themselves  to  save  their  lives.  The  (native) 
commissariat  contractors*  [those  who  supplied 
proTiBions  and  stores  for  the  troops,  ordered  and 
paid  for  by  the  head  commissary]  'all  discon- 
tinued their  supplies  from  the  6th ;  or  rather, 
were  unable  to  hrin^  tliem  hi,  from  the  way  tho 
mutineers  snrrounded  the  intrenchment  on  all 
sidesj  permitting  no  ingress  or  egress  at  any  time 
except  under  cover  of  night/  Those  natlrcs 
must,  in  truth,  have  been  placed  in  a  perpleidng 
position^  bet^veen  employers  wliom  they  wistied 
to  serve  but  could  not,  and  rebels  who  sought  to 
tamper  with  their  honesty. 

Another  day  broke,  revealing  &  further  strength- 
dning  of  the  rebels*  attack.  They  increased  their 
number  of  guns,  four  of  which  were  24-pounders ; 
and  with  the  shot  from  these  guns  not  only  were 
many  vain  able  men  struck  down,  but  tlie  walls 
and  verandahs  of  the  hospitals  pierced,  spreading 
terror  among  the  helpless  inmates.  There  was 
but  one  well  within  the  Intrenchincnt ;  and  so  hot 
was  the  tire  from  withont,  that,  to  nse  the  words 
of  Mr  Shepherd,  'it  was  as  much  as  giving  a 
man's  life-blood  to  go  and  draw  a  bucket  of  water ; 
and  while  there  was  any  water  remaining  in  the 
large  jars,  usually  kept  in  the  verandah  for  the 
soldiers*  use,  nobody  ventured  to  the  wtII  j  but 
aJlor  the  second  day,  the  demand  became  so  great 
that  a  bhceslee  bag  of  water  was  with  difficulty 
gQt  for  five  rupees^  and  a  bucket  for  a  rupee.  Most 
of  the  servants  deserted,  and  it  therefore  became  a 
matter  of  necessity  for  eveij  person  to, fetch  his 
own  water,  which  was  nsually  done  during  tho 
night,  when  the  enemy  could  not  well  direct  their 
ihote.'  What  was  the  degree  of  tliirst  borne  under 
these  circumstances,  none  hut  the  forlorn  garrison 
could  ever  know.  As  there  was  no  place  under 
which  to  shelter  live  cattle,  some  of  the  animals 
were  let  loose,  and  others  slaughtered  ;  entailing  a 
necessary  exhaustion  of  meat- rations  after  three  or 
four  days.  The  commissariat  servants,  however, 
now  and  then  managed  to  get  hold  of  a  stray 
bullock  or  cow  near  the  intrenchment  at  night, 
which  served  for  a  change.  Kot  only  was  it 
difBoult  to  obtain  suitable  food  to  eat,  but  the 
native  servants  took  every  opportunity  to  escape, 
and  the  cooking  was  in  consequence  conducted 
under  very  sorry  conditions. 

The  tale  of  accumulated  suflTering  need  not, 
and   indeed   cannot^   he  fuUowed   day  by  day: 


several  days  must  be  grouped  together,  and  tho 
general  character  of  the  incidents  noted— so  far  as 
authentic  recitals  furrtish  the  materials.  Meat, 
as  has  just  been  intimated,  soon  became  scarce  i 
hogsheads  of  rum  and  malt  liquor  were  frequently 
burst  by  cannon-balls,  but  the  supply  still  remained 
considerable;  chupatties  and  rice  were  tho  chief 
articles  of  food  for  alL  The  English  found  their 
troubles  increase  in  every  way  ■  the  rebels  at  flrtt 
fired  only  cannon  on  them  ;  but  by  degrees,  a  liter 
burning  the  English  church  and  all  otSier  build- 
ings around  and  near  the  intrenchment,  the 
sepoys  masked  themselvea  behind  the  ruined 
wallSj  and  kept  up  an  almost  incessant  fire  of 
musketry,  shooting  down  many  who  might  have 
escaped  the  cannon-balls.  There  were  seven 
untiubhed  barracks  outside  the  intrenchment, 
three  of  them  at  about  a  furlong  distance.  These 
were  scenes  of  many  an  exciting  cneouuten 
Captain  Moore  of  the  32d  foot,  a  gallant  and 
intrepid  officer,  often  encountered  tho  rebels  near 
those  places.  He  would  send  some  of  his  men, 
with  fleld'telescopes,  to  watch  tho  position  of  the 
enemy's  guns,  from  tho  roof  of  one  of  the  barracks, 
as  a  guidance  for  tho  besieged ;  and  as  soon  as 
these  men  were  attacked,  a  handful  of  gallant  com- 
panions would  rush  out  of  the  intrenchment,  and 
drive  oif  the  assailants  with  a  fire  of  musketry.  The 
enemy  having  no  cannon  on  this  side,  a  sort  of 
drawn  battle  ensued  r  tho  besiegers  holding  three 
or  four  of  the  barracks,  and  the  besieged  maintain- 
ing a  hold  of  the  three  nearest  to  the  intrenchment 
After  a  while,  the  enemy  brought  one  gun  round 
to  this  quarter ;  but  twenty  English  made  a  sortie 
at  inidnight  on  the  llth,  spiked  the  gnu,  and 
returned  safely.  Whenever  fighting  on  anything 
like  terms  of  equality  took  place,  the  European 
troops  proved  themselves  a  match  for  many  times 
their  number  of  natives ;  but  any  daring  achievd- 
mcnt3  for  effectual  liberation  were  rendered  nugii- 
tory  by  the  presence  of  so  many  helpless  women 
and  children,  whose  safety  was  the  first  thought 
in  the  minds  of  the  men,  whether  civilians  or 
military.  Numbers  of  the  poor  creatures  died 
within  the  first  week,  IVom  illness^  he^it,  fright, 
want  of  room  J  want  of  proper  food  and  care.  In 
the  obituary  of  many  an  EngUsh  newspaper,  when 
ncw.'i  of  the  terrible  calamity  had  crossed  tho 
ocean,  might  be  read  that  such  a  one,  i)robab?y  an 
officers  wife,  had  *died  in  the  intrenchment  at 
Cawnporo ;'  what  that  intrenchment  meant,  few^ 
readers  knew,  and  fewer  knew  what  sofienngs  had 
preceded  the  death.  The  dead  bodies  were  thrown 
into  a  well  outside  the  intrenchment,  lest  they 
should  engender  disease  by  any  mode  of  burial 
within  the  crowded  and  stifling  enclosure ;  and 
csven  this  sad  office  could  only  be  i-endered  under  a 
jshowcr  of  shot  and  shell.  *  The  distress  was  so 
great,'  says  Mr  Shepherd, '  that  none  could  oiler  a 
word  of  consolation  to  his  friend,  or  attempt  to 
administer  to  the  wants  of  each  other  I  have 
seen  the  dead  bodies  of  officers;,  and  tenderly 
1>rought>up  young  Iskdies  of  rank  (colonels'  and 
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captalna'  daughters),  put  outside  the  vemndah 
amoogst  the  rest,  to  await  the  time  when  the 
ftitigae-paTty  UBually  went  rouud  to  carry  the  dead 
to  the  well ;  for  there  was  scarcely  room  to  shelter 
the  liTing/ 

During  all  these  days,  Cawnpore  itselfj  and  the 
country  hetweeu  it  and  the  intrenchment,  became 
prey  to  a  marauding  host  of  sepoys,  liberated 
prisoners,  and  mffians  of  every  kind*  The  native 
before  adverted  to,  one  Nujeer  Jcwarree,  referring 
to  this  period,  said  ;  *  In  whatever  shop  the  sepoys 
entered  to  nsk  for  sugar  or  rice,  they  p^andered 
everything  belonging  to  the  citizen  that  they  could 
find ;  80  mucli  so,  that  plunder  and  oppression 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  Every  violent  man  did 
what  came  into  his  mind  ;  and  the  troopers  got 
possession  of  a  note,  the  value  of  which  amounted 
to  twenty 'live  thousand  nipeesj  belonging  to 
Bman-u-Dowlah  and  Bakir  Ali,  One  troop,  or 
thereabontSj  left  the  cantonment  and  proceeded  to 
the  buildings  in  which  the  civil  and  revenue  and 
judicial  courts  were  held,  and  commenced  firing 
them.  In  the  city  and  gallons  there  was  so  much 
villainy  committed  that  travelling  became  danger- 
ous, and  to  kill  a  man  was  quite  easy.  They  (the 
marauders)  committed  deeds  of  oppression  and 
plundered  each  other ;  some  forcibly  cut  the  grain 
out  of  the  fields,  and  others  were  occupied  in 
picking  np  plundered  property.  He  then  spoke  of 
the  houses  and  offices  of  certain  English  merchants 
and  traders— Green  way,  Cnimp,  Mackintosh,  Reid, 
Marshall,  Kirk,  <fcc. — and  of  the  *lacs*  of  treasure 
that  were  plundered  from  each ;  too  vaguely 
estimated  to  be  relied  on  in  detail,  but  evidently 
denoting  a  gcono  of  unscrupulous  pillage.  Another 
native^  Nerput,  pretsently  to  be  noticed  more  parti- 
cularly, said :  *  Zemindars  of  the  neighbourhood 
arc  fighting  among  themselves  in  payment  of  old 
quarreb ;  sepoys,  making  for  their  homes  with 
plundered  treasure,  have  been  deprived  of  their 
plunder,  and,  if  any  opposition  ia  made,  imme- 
diately murdered.  Such  few  Europeans  as  had 
remained  beyoud  tiie  inti'enolmient^  were  eaught 
and  put  to  death/ 

The  native  authority  just  referred  to  states 
(although  the  statement  is  not  confirmed  by  Mr 
Shepherd),  that  on  the  9th  of  June  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler  jsent  a  message  to  Neua  Sahibj  demand- 
ing why  he  had  thus  turned  against  the  English, 
who  had  hitherto  been  treated  by  him  in  a  friendly 
spirit ;  and  why  he  was  causing  the  death  of  inno- 
cent women  and  children— to  which  the  Nena 
gave  no  other  reply  than  from  the  cannon's  mouth. 

One  day  wa^  so  much  like  another,  after  the 
actual  commencement  of  the  siege^  that  the  various 
narrators  make  little  attempt  to  record  the  parti- 
cular events  of  each.  Evrery  day  brought  its 
jmseries,  until  the  cup  nearly  overflowed.  The 
food  was  lessening ;  the  water  was  difficult  to 
obtain  ;  strengtli  was  sinking  ;  lives  were  being 
rapidly  lost ;  the  miscreant  rebels  were  accumulat- 
ing in  greater  and  greater  number  outside  the 
(ntrencliment  j  the  two  buildings  were  becoming 


every  day  more  and  more  riddled  with  shot ;  the 
wounded  had  their  wretchedness  increased  by  the 
absence  of  almost  everytbing  needful  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  sick  ;  the  hearts  of  the  men  \vere 
wnmg  with  anguish  at  seeing  the  suReriugs  borne 
by  the  women  ;  and  the  women  found  their  reso- 
lution and  patience  terribly  shaken  when  they  saw 
their  innocent  little  ones  dying  from  disease  and 
want 

A  soene  was  pr^ented  on  the  1 3th  that  filled 
every  one  with  horror*  The  ofiicers  and  their 
famiUeij  had  hitherto  lived  chiefly  iu  tents,  within 
the  intrenchment ;  but  the  rebels  now  began  to 
fire  red-hot  shot,  which  not  only  necessitated  the 
removal  of  the  tents,  but  ignited  the  thatch-roof  of 
one  of  the  two  hospitals.  This  building  oontaiued 
the  wives  anil  children  of  the  common  soldiers^ 
and  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  flames  spread  so 
rapidly,  and  the  dire  confusion  among  the  wretched 
creatures  was  suchj  that  forty  of  the  he!  pleas 
invalids  were  burned  to  death  before  aid  could 
reach  them.  Ttie  rebels  appeared  to  have  ualcu- 
lated  on  all  the  men  within  the  intrenchmcnt 
rushing  to  save  the  victims  from  the  flames, 
leaving  the  besiegei'^  to  enter  with  musket  and 
swonl ;  and  so  threatening  was  the  attack,  so  close 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  that  the  Europeans 
were  forced  to  remain  watchful  at  their  frail 
earthen  defence- work,  despite  their  wish  to  rescue 
the  shrieking  isuflerers  in  the  hospital.  Nearly  aU 
the  meclicines  and  the  surgical  itistimments  were 
at  the  same  time  destroyed  by  the  fire,  afibrding 
a  hopeless  prospect  to  those  who  might  after- 
wards fall  ill  or  be  wounded.  The  rebels  by  this 
time  amounted  to  four  thousand  in  number,  and 
their  attacks  increased  in  frequency  and  close' 
ncs3  ;  but  the  besieged  had  not  yielded  ru  inch ; 
every  man  within  the  intrench m en t,  a  few  only 
excepted,  was  intrusted  with  five  or  six  muskets, 
alt  of  which  were  kept  ready  loaded,  to  pour  a 
fire  into  any  insurgents  who  advanced  within 
musket-shot.  Bayonets  and  swords  were  also 
rciady  at  hand,  for  those  who  could  use  them* 
The  conditio] I  of  every  one  was  rendered  more 
deplorable  than  before  by  this  day's  calamity; 
the  fire  had  wrought  such  mischief  that  many 
of  the  men,  who  had  until  then  occasionally 
sheltered  themselves  under  a  roof  for  a  few  hours 
at  a  time,  were  now  forced  to  remain  permanently 
in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  a  fierce  Indian  sun  at  a 
date  only  one  week  before  the  summer  solstice. 
That  many  were  struck  down  by  coup  d€  soleil  at 
such  a  time  may  well  be  conceived*  The  poor 
ladies,  too,  and  the  wives  of  the  soldiers,  were 
rendered  more  desolate  and  comfortless  than  ever, 
by  the  destruction  of  much  of  their  clothing 
during  the  fire,  as  well  as  of  many  little  domestic 
comforts  which  they  had  contrived  to  bring  with 
them  in  their  hurried  flight  from  their  homes  in 
the  city  or  the  cantonment. 

What  transpired  outside  the  intrenchment,  none 
of  the  captives  knew ;  and  even  at  later  times 
it  was  difficult  to  aseertaiu  the  real  truth.     The 
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n&tiire  chroD icier  already  referred  to  speaks  of 
m&Dj  deeds  of  cruel  tr,  but  witliout  afibixUng 
means  of  Terification,  On  one  day,  he  says,  a 
^mOj  was  seeu  approaching  from  the  west  tii  a 
carmge ;  the  Ijusbo^nd  was  at  once  killed ;  the 
otherSj  *  one  lady  and  one  grown-up  young  lady 
and  three  child ren^'  were  brought  before  tU^  Nena, 
wlia  ordered  them  to  be  instantly  put  to  death, 
*■  The  lady  begged  the  Ncna  to  spare  her  hfe  ;  but 
this  disgracefut  man  would  not  in  any  way 
hearken  to  her^  and  took  tbem  all  into  the  plain. 
At  that  time  the  sun  was  Tery  hot^  and  the  lady 
said  -  **  The  sim  is  very  hot,  take  me  into  the 
shade  ;*'  but  no  one  listened.  On  four  sides  the 
children  were  catching  bold  of  their  inotheKs  gown 
and  saying :  **  Mamma,  come  to  the  bungalow  and 
gire  me  some  bread  and  water/*  At  length,  having 
been  tied  hand  to  hand,  and  made  to  stand  up  on 
the  plain^  they  were  shot  down  by  piBtobbuHctfl.* 
This  story,  touching  amid  all  its  quaintuess  of 
reeital,  was  probably  quile  true  in  its  main  features. 
Another  lady,  whom  ho  calls  the  wife  of  Mukan 
Sahib,  merchant^  and  who  had  been  hiding  for 
four  or  five  days  in  the  garden  of  her  bungalow^ 

*  came  ciut  one  ereuing,  and  was  discovered.  She 
hid  throng]  1  fear  changed  her  appearance  by 
putting  on  an  Hindustani  bodice,  and  folding  a 
towel  around  her  head*  She  was  taken  before  the 
Ken  a,  who  ordere*!  her  to  be  killed.  The  writer 
of  thi^  journal  having  gone  id  pernon^  f^aw  the 
head  of  that  lady  cut  olf,  and  presented  a£  a 
na^ir  (gift  of  royalty)/  There  can  bo  no  question 
Ihat  the  vicinity  of  Cawnpore  was  at  that  time  in 
a  frightful  state.  Not  only  were  mutinous  sepoys 
and    sowars    engaged   in  hostilities    against    the 

*  Feringhces/  whom  they  had  so  lately  served,  and 
who$e  'salt'  they  had  eaten;  but  many  of  the 
ambitious^  petty  rajahs  and  t-hieflains  took  advant- 
age of  the  anarchy  to  become  leaders  on  their 
own  special  account ;  plunderers  and  released 
prisoners  were  displaying  all  their  ferocious  reck- 
lessness; while  timid,  sneaking  villager^  too 
cowardly  to  be  openly  aggres«i\*e,  were  in  many 
tAKtances  quite  willing  to  look  complacently  at 
deeds  of  savage  brutality^  if  those  deeds  niiglit 
l<6re  a  little  loot,  or  plunder,  us  their  share. 
OoQM(|Uently,  when  any  English  refugees  from 
€lher  tovni  passed  that  way^  their  chance  of  safety 
via  tmall  indeed. 

Before  tracing  the  c^mrse  of  events  in  the 
iDtrenchmeut  during  the  third  week  in  June,  we 
mu^t  advert  to  another  calamity.  The  griefs  and 
sulferings  endured  by  the  English  soldiers  and 
renidents  at  Cawnpore  did  not  fill  up  the  measure 
of  Nena  Bahib'a  iniquity.  Another  stain  rests  on 
lili  name  in  connection  with  the  fate  of  an  unfor- 
tmiftte  body  of  fugitives  from  Futteghun  It  is 
mn  episode  in  the  great  Cawnpore  tragedy ;  and 
Diust  be  narrated  in  this  place,  in  connection  with 
the  events  of  the  month. 

Fntteghur,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  a 
tnap,  Is  litoated  higher  up  the  Ganges  than  Cawu- 
|tor«j  near  Furruckabad.    Practically,  it  is  not  so 


much  a  distinct  town,  as  the  military  station  or 
cantonment  for  the  place  last  named.  Furruckabad 
itself  is  a  city  of  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  j 
handsome,  cleaner,  and  more  healthy  tliau  most 
Indian  cities^  carrying  on  a  considerable  trading 
and  banking  business,  and  standing  in  the  centre 
of  a  fertile  and  cultivated  region.  It  has  no  other 
fortifications  than  a  sort  of  mud  -  fort  connected 
with  the  native  nawab's  residence.  When  this 
nawab  became,  like  many  others,  a  stipendiary  of 
the  modern  rulers  of  India^  the  British  built  a 
military  cantonment  at  Futteghur,  about  three 
miles  distant,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  riven  To- 
wards the  close  of  May,  Futteghur  contained  the 
loth  regiment  Bengal  native  infantry^  together 
with  a  few  other  native  troops.  Among  tlie  chief 
English  officers  stationed  there,  w*ere  General 
Goldie,  Colonels  Smith  and  Tucker ;  Majors  Robert- 
son, Phillot,  and  Munro  ;  Captains  Phi  Hi  more  and 
Vibert;  Lieutenants  Bimpson^  Swettenham,  and 
Fitzgerald ;  and  Ensigns  Henderson  and  Eckford. 
The  troops  dbplayed  much  insubordination  as  the 
month  closed ;  and  on  the  3d  of  June  the  symptoms 
were  so  threatening^  that  it  was  deemed  prudent 
to  arrange  for  sending  olFthe  women  and  children 
for  safety  to  Cawnpore — in  ignorance  that  the 
Europeans  in  that  city  were  in  a  still  more  perilous 
state.  Boats  had  already  been  procured,  and  held 
in  readiness  for  any  such  exigency.  On  the  next 
day  the  10th  infantry  exhibited  such  ominous 
signs  of  mutiny,  tliat  a  lai^e  party  of  the  English 
at  once  took  to  their  boats.  After  a  short  voyage, 
finding  tbe  natives  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
likely  to  be  troublesome^  the  fugitives  resolved 
on  separating  themselves  into  two  parties ;  one, 
headed  by  Mr  Probyn,  the  Company's  collector, 
and  consisting  of  about  forty  persons,  sought 
refuge  with  a  friendly  lemindar  named  Herilen 
Buksh,  living  about  twelve  mUes  from  Futteghur, 
on  the  Oude  side  of  the  river ;  while  the  other 
party  proceeded  on  the  voyage  down  the  Ganges 
to  Cawnpore.  This  last-named  party  amounted 
to  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  persons, 
nearly  all  non-combatants  ;  missionaries,  mer* 
chants,  indigo  planters,  estate  stewards,  agents^ 
collectors,  clerks,  shopkeepers,  schoolmasters,  post 
and  dak  agents — such  were  the  male  members 
of  this  hapless  band  of  fugitives ;  most  of  them 
had  wives ;  and  the  children  far  exceeded  the 
adalt9  in  number.  It  is  pitiable,  knowing  as 
we  now  know  the  fate  that  w^as  in  store  fbr 
them,  to  read  such  entries  as  the  follow  in  g»  in  a 
list  of  the  occupants  of  the  boats^^Mr  and  Mrs 
Elliott  and  five  children;*  *Mr  and  Mrs  Macklin 
and  eight  children;'  *Mr  and  Mrs  Palmer  and 
nine  children.' 

Bo  few  persons  survived  from  Futteghur,  that 
it  is  not  certain  at  what  places  and  on  what  days 
they  separatml  into  parties ;  nor  how  many  lives 
w^cre  lost  on  the  w*ay ;  but  there  is  evidence  that 
while  some  pursued  their  way  down  the  Ganges 
without  much  interruption  until  they  reached 
Bithoor^  others  went  back  to  Futteghur.     This 


I'etrognide  movonieot  wat  duo  to  two  eft  uses  ;  for 
while,  on  the  oiio  liand,  the  officers  trusted  to  a 
report  that  the  sepoys  had  returned  to  a  sense 
of  their  dutj ;  Herd  en  BukBb,  on  the  other^  was 
threatened  by  the  Oude  matlneera  if  he  harhotired 
any  of  the  English.  We  will  follow  the  forttmea 
of  this  second  party*  From  about  the  12th  Ui 
the  IBlh  of  Juue  there  waB  a  lull  in  the  station ; 
but  OQ  the  laat-named  day  the  10th  infantry 
broke  out  in  earnest,  and  being  joined  by  the 
mutinoui  4 1st  from  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges, 
seized  the  treasure  and  threatened  the  officers. 
There  were  about  a  himdred  Europeans  now 
in  the  place  j  and  oa  the  rirer  was  at  the  time 
too  low  to  render  a  boat-vojage  to  Cawnpore 
safe,  It  was  resolved  to  defend  a  post  or  fort 
at  Futteghur,  and  there  remain  till  succour 
arrived.  Out  of  the  hundred  there  were  scarcely 
miire  than  thirty  fighting-men,  so  numerom 
were  the  women  and  children  ;  nevertheless, 
Colonel  Smith,  of  the  ICtb,  organised  the  whole, 
and  prepared  for  the  worst  He  had  a  fair  store 
both  of  ammunition  and  of  food  within  the 
fort.  Until  the  4th  of  July  they  maintained 
a  man  I J  struggle  against  the  mutLoeei^  hold- 
ing; their  fort  until  thej  oould  hold  it  no  longer. 
Colonel  Tucker  and  one  of  the  civil  officers 
were  shot  in  the  head  while  acting  as  artiilery- 
men  ;  General  Goldie  was  slightly  wounded,  as 
wivs  Iike\vifie  one  of  his  daughters;  and  many 
other  casualties  occurred.  The  bedeged  had  great 
difficulty  in  making  a  covered- way  to  protect 
their  servants,  to  enable  them  to  pass  to  and  fi^ 
with  the  meals  for  the  ladies  and  children,  who 
were  collected  in  a  room  or  godo wn  overlooked  by 
a  two-istoi'ied  house  held  by  the  insurgents-  Then 
commencod  a  voyage  fall  of  miseries,  in  boats  that 
contained  all  the  Europeans  still  remaining  at  that 
spot.  First  the  rebels  fired  on  the  boats  as  they 
rowed  along  ;  then  one  of  the  boats  ran  aground  ; 
then  a  boatful  of  rebels  approached,  and  the 
ladies  in  the  stranded  boat  jumped  overboard  to 
avoid  capture.  Death  by  bullets,  death  bj 
drowning^  took  place  every  hour;  and  the  lugi- 
tires  were  thrcjwn  into  such  dire  confusion  that 
none  could  help  the  rest.  Some  crept  on  shore, 
and  wandered  about  the  fields  to  escape  detection ; 
others  found  shelter  under  friendly  n>ofs ;  one 
boat-load  succeeded  in  prosecuting  their  voyage 
down  to  Cawnpore,  or  rather  Bithoor, 

There  were  thus  two  sets  of  Fntteghur  fngitlves ; 

one  that  reached  the  clutches  of  the  Nena  towards 

the  middle  of  June ;  the  other,  ntnch  smaller,  that 

wns  spared  that  fate  until  the  middle  of  July,    8o 

complete  was  the  destruction  of  both,  however ;  lo 

swi  death  stroke  hurled  a^^ainst  them  hy 

2»i-n  tbat  the  details  of  their  fate  have  been 

hu%  imperfectly  r^^corrled^    Towards  the  close  of 

JuiMr,  '  and  Colonel  Neill,  at  Allahabad, 

r^c  ion    touctiing    the    events    at 

tiatire  named  Nerput,  an  opium 

&I  tli0  1aat*named  city  ;  ho  gave 

1  a  iiarratife  written  in  Fenian, 


portions  of  which  were  afterwards  tranilated  and 
published  among  the  official  papers,  Kerput  was 
one  of  the  few  who  wrote  concerning  the  arrival 
of  the  first  party  of  Fntteghur  fugitives  at  Cawn* 
pore.  Under  the  date  of  June  the  12th  he  said: 
*  Report  that  European i  were  coming  in  boats  to 
relieve  Cawnpore;  and  two  companies  sent  west- 
ward to  make  inquiries.  They  found  that  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty^ X  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  in  boats^  sick/  Another  narrative  of  the 
Futteghur  calamity  simply  states,  that  when  the 
unhappy  Aigitives  arrived  at  the  part  of  the  Ganges 
opposite  Bithoor,  Nena  Sahib  *  stopped  their  boats, 
brought  the  fugitives  on  shore,  and  shot  every 
one.  He  then  tied  their  bodies  together»  and 
threw  them  into  the  river/  A  native  resident  at 
Cawnpore,  who  was  examined  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards by  Colonel  l^ciU  concerning  his  ktiowledge 
of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  rajahj  and 
of  the  snflorings  borne  by  the  English,  gave  an 
account  of  the  Futteghur  catastrophe  coiTeaponding 
nearly  with  those  derived  from  other  quarters. 
He  states  that  on  the  12th  of  June,  just  aa  the 
customary  daily  cannonading  of  the  intrenchment 
was  about  to  recommence,  a  report  came  in  that 
Europeans  were  approaching  from  the  west. 
Immediately  a  troop  of  <^valry  and  two  companies 
of  infantry  were  sent  to  reconnoitre  {probably  to 
the  vicinity  of  Bithoor)*  There  %vere  found  three 
boats,  containing  about  a  hundred  and  thirty 
men,  women,  and  children.  '  The  ti-oopers  seized 
them  all  and  took  them  to  the  Ken  a,  who  ordered 
that  they  should  all  be  killed ;  and  sundry  Ham- 
poor  ie  troopers  of  the  Mussulmans  of  the  Sd 
Cavalry,  whom  the  Nena  kept  with  him  for  the 
express  purpose,  killed  them  all  Among  them 
was  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  some  general, 
Ehe  addressed  herself  much  to  the  Nena,  and 
said :  *^  No  king  ever  committed  such  oppression 
as  you  have,  and  in  no  religion  is  there  any  order 
to  kill  women  and  children,  I  do  not  know 
what  has  happened  to  you.  Be  well  assured  that 
by  this  slanghter  the  English  will  not  become 
less;  whoever  may  remain  will  have  an  tje  npou 
you,"  But  the  Nena  paid  no  attention,  and  shewed 
her  no  mercy;  he  ordered  that  she  shotdd  ba 
killed,  and  that  they  should  fill  Uer  hands  with 
powder  and  kill  her  by  tlie  explosion,^ 

The  fate  of  the  second  party  of  fugitives  from 
Futteghur  will  be  noticed  presently.  We  must 
return  now  to  the  unfortunate  occupants  of  the 
intreDchment  at  Cawnjwre. 

When  three  weeks  of  the  month  of  June  hftd 
transpired,  the  rebels^  joined  by  a  number  of 
ruffians  who  had  crossed  over  the  Ganges  from 
Oude,  made  a  more  determined  effort  than  over 
to  capture  the  intrenchment ;  they  had  made  the 
subadar-major  of  the  1st  N.  I.  a  sort  of  general 
over  them  ;  and  he  swore  to  vanquish  the  weak* 
ened  garrison,  or  die  in  the  attempt  They  brought 
large  bales  of  cotton,  which  they  rolled  along  the 
ground,  and  approached  in  a  crouchiog  pi]isition 
under  cover  of  th^e  hale%  firing  their  muskets  at 
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intervals.  About  a  hundred  sepoys  thus  advanced 
within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  intrench- 
ment,  backed  up  by  a  strong  body,  who  seemed 
bent  on  storming  the  position.  In  this,  as  in  every 
former  attempt^  they  failed;  their  leader  was 
itnick  down,  nearly  two  hundred  were  killed  or 
wounded  by  a  fire  of  grape-shot,  and  the  rest 
driven  back  to  their  former  distance.  At  the  very 
tame  time,  contests  were  maintained  on  all  sides 
of  the  enclosure ;  for  what  with  musketeers  in  the 
^  imfinished  barracks,  guns  and  mortars  in  four 
different  directions,  and  rifle-pits  approached  under 
cover  of  zigzags,  the  rebels  maintained  a  tremen- 
dous fire  upon  the  besi^ed.  Wheeler^s  guns,  under 
a  gallant  young  officer,  St  George  Ashe,  were 
manned  at  all  hours,  loaded  and  fired  with  great 
quickness  and  precision,  and  pointed  in  such 
directions  as  might  produce  most  mischief  among 
the  enemy.  But  the  contest  was  unequal  in  this 
as  in  most  other  particulars ;  one  gun  after 
another  was  disabled  by  the  more  powerful  artQ- 
Icry  of  the  insurgents — until  the  eight  were 
reduced  to  six,  then  to  four,  three,  and  at  last  two. 
Afl  the  forlorn  garrison  became  weaker  and 
weaker,  so  did  the  heroic  men  redouble  their 
exertions  in  defence.  One  day  a  shot  from  the 
enemy  blew  up  an  ammunition-wagon  within  the 
intrenchment ;  and  then  it  became  a  question  of 
terrible  import  how  to  prevent  the  other  wagons 
from,  being  ignited.  Lieutenant  Delafosse,  a 
young  officer  of  the  once  trusted  but  now  disloyal 
fi3d,  ran  forward,  laid  himself  down  under  the 
wagons,  picked  up  and  threw  aside  the  burning 
fragments,  and  covered  the  flaming  portions  with 
handfuls  of  earth— all  the  while  subject  to  a  fearful 
cannonading  from  a  battery  of  six  guns,  aimed 
purposely  by  the  enemy  at  that  spot !  Two  soldiers 
ran  to  him,  with  two  buckets  of  water;  and  all 
three  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  other  ammunition- 
wagons  fh)m  peril,  and  in  returning  jfrom  the 
dangerous  spot  in  safety. 

Unspeakable  must  have  been  the  misery  of 
those  nine  hundred  persons — or  rather,  nine 
hundred  wofully  diminished  by  deaths— after 
twenty  days  of  this  besieging.  The  hospitals  were 
80  thoroughly  riddled  with  shot,  and  so  much 
injured  by  the  fire,  as  to  afford  little  or  no  shelter; 
and  yet  the  greater  portion  of  the  non-combatants 
remained  in  them  rather  than  be  exposed  to  the 
•corching  glare  of  the  sun  outside.  Some  made 
boles  for  themselves  behind  the  earthen  parapet 
that  bounded  the  intrenchment;  these  holes 
were  covered  with  boxes,  cots,  &c.,  and  whole 
fiunilies  of  wretched  beings  resided  in  them — 
more  after  the  fashion  of  the  Bushmen  of  Africa, 
than  of  Christian  civilised  people.  Apoplexy 
struck  down  many  in  these  fearfully  heated 
abodes.  At  night,  all  the  men  had  to  mount 
guard  and  keep  watch  in  turn;  and  the  women 
and  children,  to  be  near  their  male  protectors  in 
the  hour  of  trouble,  slept  near  them  behind  the 
parapet— or  rather  they  tried  to  sleep ;  but  the 
bomb-shells  vomited  forth  tcom   throe  mortars 


employed  by  the  enemy,  kept  the  terrified  people 
in  an  agony  that  '  murdered  sleep  ;'  and  thus  the 
existence  of  the  women  and  children  was  spent  in 
perpetual  fear.  The  soldiers  had  their  food  pre- 
pared by  the  few  remaining  cooks;  but  all  the  rest 
shifted  for  themselves  in  the  best  way  they  could ; 
and  it  was  often  difficult,  for  those  who  received 
their  scanty  rations  of  rice  and  grain,  to  provide 
a  mouthful  of  cooked  victuals  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  Money  would  hardly,  one  would 
suppose,  be  thought  of  at  such  a  time  and  place ; 
yet  it  appears  that  the  richer  bought  with  money 
the  services  of  the  poorer,  at  a  rupee  or  two  per 
meal,  for  cooking.  The  innumerable  troubles  and 
distresses  felt  by  all  were  deepened  at  the  sight  of 
the  sick  and  wounded,  to  whom  it  was  now  utterly 
impossible  to  render  proper  assistance.  The  stench, 
too,  from  the  dead  bodies  of  horses  and  other 
animals  that  had  been  shot  in  the  enclosure  and 
could  not  be  removed,  added  to  the  loathsomeness 
of  the  place.  Oppressed  as  they  were  with  heat, 
the  English  nevertheless  dreaded  the  setting  in  of 
the  rains ;  for  one  single  day  of  Indian  rain  would 
have  converted  the  earthen  abodes  of  the  poor 
people  into  pools  of  water,  deluged  the  shot-riddled 
buildings,  and  rendered  the  muskets  useless. 
Nothing  can  better  denote  the  extraordinary  scene 
of  ruin  and  devastation  which  the  interior  of  the 
intrenchment  must  have  presented,  than  the 
descriptions  given  a  few  weeks  afterwards  by 
English  officers  concerned  in  the  recovery  of 
Cawnpore.  Or  rather,  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say,  that  those  descriptions,  by  relating  only  to  the 
intrenchment  ^when  deserted,  necessarily  fell  far 
short  of  the  reality  as  presented  when  many 
hundreds  of  suffering  persons  were  residing  there 
day  after  day.  One  officer  wrote:  *We  are 
encamped  close  to  poor  old  Wheeler^s  miserable 
intrenchment  Of  all  the  wonders  which  have 
passed  before  us  since  this  outbreak  commenced, 
the  most  wonderful  is  that  this  ruinous  intrench- 
ment should  have  held  that  horde  of  blood-thirsty 
ruffians  off*  so  long.  This  is  a  strong  statement ; 
but  none  who  have  visited  it  can  call  it  too 
strong.'  Another  said :  *  I  have  had  a  look  at  the 
barracks  in  which  the  unfortunate  people  were 
intrenched.  They  consist  of  a  couple  of  oblong 
buildings ;  in  one  of  them,  the  roof  is  completely 
fallen  in  ;  and  both  are  battered  with  round  shot. 
The  verandahs  as  well  as  the  walls  have  been 
torn  up  by  the  shot ;  and  round  the  buildings  are 
some  pits  dug  in  the  ground,  and  breast-works. 
The  ground  inside  and  out  is  strewed  with  broken 
bottles,  old  shoes,  and  quantities  of  books  and 
other  documents  and  letters.  It  was  a  melancholy 
sight;  and  the  suffering  must  have  been  more 
than  humanity  could  bear.*  A  third  officer  corro- 
borated this  general  description,  but  mentioned 
one  or  two  additional  particulars:  *  These  build- 
ings formed  what  was  called  the  European  Cavalry 
Hospital.  Right  well  and  heroically  must  it 
have  been  defended.  The  walls  are  riddled  with 
cannon-shot  like  the  cells  of  a  honey-comb.     The 
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doors,  which  seem  to  have  been  tlie  principal 
points  against  which  the  Ncna*s  fire  was  directed, 
are  breached  aud  knocked  into  large  shapeless 
openings.  Of  the  verandalia,  which  surrounded 
hoth  bnildinp,  only  a  few  splintered  rafters 
remain,  and  at  some  of  the  angles  the  walls  are 
knocked  entirely  away,  and  lai:ge  chasms  gape 
blackly  at  you.  Many  of  the  enemy's  cannon-shot 
have  gone  through  and  through  the  buildings ; 
portions  of  the  interior  walls  and  roof  have  fallen  ; 
and  here  and  there  are  blaod-stains  on  waU  and 
^or.  Ne\'er  did  I  yet  see  a  place  so  terribly 
battered/ 

As  a  sa<l  story  is  often  most  touchingly  told  ia 
the  fewest  words!,  we  may  here  advert  to  the 
contents  of  two  scraps  of  paper,  shewing  how  the 
members  of  a  family  were  cut  oft'  one  by  one 
during  these  days  of  misery.  When  Cawnpore 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  by  a  train 
of  operations  hereafter  to  he  described,  there  were 
found  among  other  wrecks  two  small  pieces  of 
paper,  covered  with  blood,  and  eontaining  a  few 
words  in  pencil ;  they  appeared  to  have  been 
wrifctea  by  two  pei^sons,  both  females.  One  gave 
a  brief  and  confused  narrative  of  some  of  the 
events  in  the  intrenchment ;  while  the  other  con* 
sisted  simply  of  a  record  of  the  dates  on  which 
members  of  the  writer*s  family  were  struck  down 
by  the  hand  of  death.*  The  dates  were  irregular, 
and  extended  into  July ;  but  every  line  told,  in 
its  simplicity,  how  agonising  must  have  been  the 
position  of  one  who  had  to  record  such  things  of 
those  who  were  dear  to  her.  The  contents  of  the 
two  pieces  of  paper  were  printed  in  a  Calcutta 
journal;  and  when  the  mournful  tato  reached 
Scotland,  it  was  at  once  concluded,  almost  as  a 
oeriainty,  from  the  Christian  names  mentioned, 
that  the  sufferers  were  all  members  of  a  family  of 
Lindsays,  who  had  been  stationed  at  Cawnpore. 
The  writers  of  the  two  notes  were  themselves 
numbered  with  the  dead  before  the  gloomy  tragedy 
was  ended. 

All  these  evidences  render  only  too  plain  to  us 
the  deplorable  position  of  the  Kni'opeans,  after 
eighteen  days  of  ?iege,  and  thirty-three  of  enforced 
residence  in  the  iatrenchment*  When  duly  con- 
lideredj  who  can  wonder  that  the  beleaguered 
garrison  [jondered  on  two  possible  contingencies — 
a  defeat  of  the  rebels  by  a  daring  sally^  or  a  release 
by  parley  t  If  the  officers  couhl  have  known 
the  treachery  which  was  aVK>ut  to  he  practised  on 
them,  they  would  probably  have  attempted  the 
former ;  but  they  could  receive  no  intelligence  or 
waminj,^,  and  they  did  not  like  to  quit  their  wives 
and  children  at  suck  a  f perilous  time,  in  uncertain tj 
of  their  chances  of  success, 

Tht4r  first  knowledge  of  the  state  of  afiatrs  at 
Cawnporo  was  obtained  in  an  unexpected  way. 
Among  the  commercial  firms  in  the  city  was  that 


I,  Jul^  11*  *  AJiee  dtetl,  July  9/  *  fioorge  died, 
4  tht  bftrracki,  Uby  2K*  '  I'Av&tr^  loJt,  June  5.' 
time  6*    *  Uada  WUlj  died,  Junv  IB/    *  Amnt 


of  Green  way  Brothers,  of  which  the  members 
and  the  family  had  hastily  lefl  Cawnpore  at  the 
beginning  of  the  troubleg,  and  taken  refuge  at 
Nujjubgurh,  a  village  about  sixteen  miles  distant 
They  were  discovered  by  Nena  Hahib,  however, 
and  only  saved  from  death  by  promising  a  i^ansom 
of  a  lac  of  rupees,  Mrs  Qreenway,  a  very  aged 
lady,  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  a  number 
of  the  sufferei^,  was  sent  by  this  treacherous 
villain  with  a  message  to  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  at 
the  intrenchment,  intended  to  mask  a  nefarious 
and  bloody  scheme.  The  message  was  to  this 
efiect — that  the  general  and  all  his  people  should 
he  alloweii  to  proceed  to  Allahabad  unmolested^ 
on  condition  that  he  abandoned  Cawnpore,  the 
intrenchment,  the  public  treasure,  the  guns^  and 
the  ammunition.  This  message  was  delivered 
on  the  24th  of  June ;  but  whether  in  consequence 
of  Mr  Shepherd's  adventure  on  that  same  day, 
presently  to  be  mentioned,  docs  not  dearly  appear. 
On  the  next  day  an  interview  took  place,  outside 
the  Intrenchment,  between  Sir  Hugh  and  an  agent 
of  Nena  named  A^moollah  (probably  the  same 
who  had  visited  London  two  yeare  before),  who 
was  accompanied  by  a  few  of  the  leading  muti- 
neers. The  terms  were  agreed  to,  with  a  few 
modifications  ;  and  Nena  Sahib  gave  his  signature, 
his  seal,  and  bis  oath  to  a  contract  binding  him 
to  pi'ovide  the  Europeans  with  boats  and  a  safe 
escort  to  Allahabad. 

Such  was  tlie  account  given  by  Mr  ShepheM 
of  a  transaction  narrated  somewhat  differently  by 
other  persons ;  but  before  noticing  certain  anoma- 
hes  in  this  matter,  it  will  be  well  to  treat  of  an 
occurrence  in  which  tlmt  gentlenian  was  unques- 
tionably the  best  judge  of  the  fads.  When  the 
24th  of  Juno  arrived,  Mr  Shepherd  adopted  ik 
course  which  led  to  his  own  preservation,  and 
enabled  him  to  write  his  brief  but  mournful 
narrative.  The  b<^ieged  civilians,  not  being 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  further 
than  might  be  consistent  with  their  own  safety, 
naturally  thought  with  yearning  hearts  of  their 
former  abodes  in  the  city,  and  compared  those 
abodes  with  the  present  deep  misery  and  priva- 
tion. Wheeler  would  gladly  have  allowed  them 
to  return  to  Cawnpore ;  but  could  they  cross  the 
intervening  ground  in  safety,  or  would  they 
find  safety  in  the  city  itself  f  To  aseertiin 
these  points,  was  a  project  adopted  on  the 
suggestion  of  Mr  Shepherd,  who— as  a  commis* 
sariat  officer  in  a  place  where  scarcely  any  com- 
missariat services  could  be  rendered— occupied  a 
position  fioinewhat  midway  between  the  military 
and  the  civil  He  had  a  largo  family  withiu  the 
intrenchment,  comprising  his  wife,  daughter, 
brother,  sister,  three  nieces,  and  two  other  rela- 
tives ;  an  infant  daughter  had  been  killed  by  a 
musket-shot  a  few  days  earlier.  Mr  Shephetd^s 
mission  was — to  make  his  way  to  tlie  city;  tp 
ascertain  the  state  of  public  affairs  there ;  to  cuter 
into  negotiations  with  infiuential  persons  who 
w«re  not  friendly  to  the  mutiDesera ;  and  to  spend 
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or  promise  a  lac  of  rupees  in  any  way  that 
might  bring  about  a  cessation  of  the  siege.  The 
arrangement  made  with  Sir  Hugh  was,  that 
if  Mr  Shepherd  succeeded  in  returning  to  the 
intrenchment  with  any  useful  information,  he 
should  be  allowed  to  go  with  his  family  to 
Gawnpore.  He  started ;  but  he  never  returned, 
and  never  again  saw  those  hapless  beings  whose 
wel&re  had  occupied  so  much  of  his  solicitude. 
He  disguised  himself  as  a  native  cook,  left  the 
intrenchment,  passed  near  the  new  barracks,  and 
ran  on  towards  Cawnpore;  but  he  was  speedily 
descried  and  captured,  and  carried  before  Nena 
Sahib.  Two  native  women-servants  had  shortly 
before  escaped  from  the  intrenchment  to  the  city, 
and  had  reported  that  the  garrison  was  starving ; 
the  new  captive,  designedly,  gave  a  very  diflferent 
account ;  and  as  the  Nena  did  not  know  which  to 
believe,  he  imprisoned  all  three.  Mr  Shepherd 
remained  in  prison,  suffering  great  hardships,  from 
the  24th  of  June  to  the  17th  of  July,  as  we  shall 
presently  see. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  various  accounts 
of  the  convention  between  the  besiegers  and  the 
besieged,  the  Nena  and  the  general.  According  to 
Mr  Shepherd,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  Nena  sent 
a  message  by  Mrs  Greenway  on  the  24th;  and 
Sir  Hugh  had  an  interview  with  one  of  Nena*s 
agents  on  the  25tlL  An  ayah,  or  native  nurse, 
however,  who  had  been  in  the*  service  of  Mrs 
Greenway,  and  who  afterwards  gave  a  narrative 
in  evidence  before  some  English  officers  at 
Cawnpore,  said  that  the  message  was  taken,  not 
by  Mrs  Greenway,  but  by  a  Mrs  Jacobi.  She 
proceeded  to  aver  that  Nena  Sahib  himself  went 
to  the  intrenchment ;  and  then  she  gave  a  curious 
account  of  the  interview,  which,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  is  quite  consistent  with  the  relative  characters 
and  positions  of  the  two  leaders.  According  to 
her  narrative :  '  The  Nena  said :  "  Take  away  all 
the  women  and  children  to  Allahabad;  and  if 
your  men  want  to  fight,  come  back  and  do  so  :  we 
will  keep  feith  with  you."  General  Wheeler  said : 
**You  take  your  solemn  oath,  according  to  your 
custom ;  and  I  will  take  an  oath  on  my  Bible,  and 
will  leave  the  intrenchment."  The  Nena  said: 
"  Our  oath  is,  that  whoever  we  take  by  the  hand, 
and  he  relies  on  us,  we  never  deceive ;  if  we  do, 
God  will  judge  and  punish  us."  The  general  said : 
"  If  you  intend  to  deceive  me,  kiU  me  at  once :  I 
have  no  arms."  The  Nena  replied:  "I  will  not 
deceive  you ;  rely  on  us.  I  will  supply  you  with 
food,  and  convey  you  to  Allahabad.*'  On  this  the 
general  went  inside  the  intrenchment,  and  con- 
sulted with  the  soldiers.  They  said :  "  There  *s  no 
reliance  to  bo  placed  on  natives ;  they  will  deceive 
you."  A  few  said :  "  Trust  them ;  it  is  better  to 
do  so."  On  this  the  general  returned,  and  said : 
"  I  agree  to  your  terms ;  see  us  away  as  far  as 
Futtehpoor,  thence  we  can  get  easily  to  Allahabad." 
The  reply  was :  **  No ;  I  will  see  you  all  safe  to 
Allahabad."' 

That  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  was  mortally  wounded 


before  his  unfortunate  companions  left  the 
intrenchment  under  a  solemn  pledge  of  safety, 
seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  but  the  date  of 
his  death  is  not  clearly  known  ;  nor  do  the 
narrators  agree  as  to  the  names  of  the  persons  by 
whom  the  convention  was  signed.  But  on  the 
main  point  all  evidence  coincides — ^that  a  safe 
retirement  to  Allahabad  was  guaranteed.  How 
villainously  that  guarantee  was  disregarded,  we 
shall  now  sec. 

It  was  on  the  27th  of  June  that  those  who 
remained  of  the  nine  hundred  took  their  departure 
from  the  intrenchment  where  they  had  borne  so 
many  miseries.  Collateral  facts  lead  to  a  con- 
jecture that  the  sepoys,  belonging  to  the  native 
regiments  that  had  mutinied,  had  become  wearied 
with  their  three -weeks'  detention  outside  the 
intrenchment,  and  wished  to  start  off  to  a  scene 
of  more  stirring  incidents  at  Delhi.  This  would 
not  have  suited  the  Nena's  views ;  he  wanted  their 
aid  to  grasp  the  remainder  of  the  Company's 
treasure  and  ammunition  at  Cawnpore ;  and 
hence  he  formed  the  plan  for  getting  rid  of  the 
Europeans  and  obtaining  their  wealth  without 
any  more  fighting.  Cannonading  ceased  on  both 
sides  from  the  evening  of  the  24th;  and  fit>m 
thence  to  the  27th  all  was  done  that  could  be 
done  to  fit  out  the  boat-expedition.  But  under 
what  miserable  circumstances  was  this  done !  The 
unburied  bodies  of  relations  and  friends  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well ;  the  sick  and  woundwi  were 
more  fit  to  die  than  to  be  removed ;  the  women 
and  children  had  become  haggard  and  weak  by 
almost  every  kind  of  suffering;  the  clothes  of  all 
had  become  rent  and  blood-stained  by  many  a 
terrible  exigency ;  and  misgivings  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  remembered  that  tiie  same 
Nena  Sahib,  at  whose  mercy  they  were  now 
placed,  was  the  man  who  had  proved  a  traitor 
three  weeks  before.  Twenty  boats  were  provided, 
each  with  an  awning.  The  English  were  forced 
to  give  up  the  three  or  four  lacs  of  rupees  which 
had  been  brought  to  the  intrenchment.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  Nena  sent 
a  number  of  elephants,  carts,  and  doolies,  to 
convey  the  women,  children,  sick,  and  wounded, 
to  the  river-side,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile 
and  a  half:  the  hale  men  proceeding  on  foot — 
if  hale  they  can  be  called,  who  were  worn  down 
with  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue,  heat,  grief  for  the 
dear  ones  who  had  fallen,  anxiety  for  those  who 
still  lived  to  be  succoured  and  protected.  If 
Mr  Shepherd  is  right  in  his  statement  that 
the  number  who  took  their  departure  in  this 
mournful  procession  from  the  intrenchment  was 
four  hundred  and  fifty,  then  one  half  of  the  ori- 
ginal number  of  nine  hundred  must  have  fallen 
victims  to  three  weeks  of  privation  and  suffering. 
Those  who  first  reached  the  river  took  boat,  and 
proceeded  down-stream ;  but  the  later  comers  were 
long  detained ;  and  while  they  were  still  embark- 
ing, or  preparing  to  embark,  they  were  startled  by 
the  report  of  a  masked  batteiy  of  three  guns. 


The  dreadful  tnjth  now  became  evident ;  the 
erccfftble  rebel -chief,  in  disregard  of  all  onths  and 
treiitie^,  liad  given  ordoit  for  the  slaughter  of  the 
hnplosB  Europeans,  Some  of  the  boats  were  set 
on  fire,  and  volley  npon  voilej  of  musketry  fired 
&l  the  Ti D for tu nates— aeorei  of  whom  were  sbot 
dead,  olhera  pbked  off  while  endeavouring  to 
swim  away,  A  few  boats  were  hastily  rowed 
across  the  river ;  but  there  a  body  of  the  17th 
N.  I.,  just  arrived  from  Azimghurj  intercepted  all 
escape.  The  ruffians  on  both  banks  waded  into 
tlie  water,  seized  the  boats  within  icacb,  and 
sabred  all  the  men  yet  remaining  alive  in  them< 
The  women  were  sjmred  for  a  worse  fate ;  though 
many  of  them  wounded,  some  with  two  or  three 
bullets  each,  theso  poor  creatures,  with  the 
children,  were  taken  ashore,  and  placed  in  a 
building  called  the  Subadar  Kothee,  in  Nona 
Sahib ^s  camp» 

The  fortunes  of  two  separate  boat-parties  must 
be  traced.  Lieutenant  Delafosse,  whose  name  has 
already  been  tnenttoned  in  connection  with  a  gal- 
lant achievement  in  the  intrenchmcnt,  bas  placed 
upon  record  the  story  of  ont  boat's  adventure, 
ihewing  bow  it  happened  that  he  was  among  the 
Tcry  few  who  escaped  the  Cawnpore  tragedy. 
After  stating  that  nearly  aU  the  boats  which 
attempted  to  descend  the  Ganges  were  cither 
stopped  one  by  one,  or  the  persons  in  them  shot 
down  where  they  sat,  he  proceeds  thus:  *  We  had 
now  one  boat,  crowded  with  wounded,  and  having 
on  board  more  ihjin  she  could  carry.  Two  guns 
followed  uf  the  whole  of  that  day,  the  infantry 
firing  on  us  tlie  whole  of  that  night  On  the 
lecond  day,  28th  June,  a  gun  waa  seen  on  the 
€awnj>ore  ^Ide,  which  opened  on  ns  at  Nnjjub- 
purh,  the  infantry  still  following  us  on  both  sides. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  the  boat  was  no 
longer  serviceiihle ;  we  were  aground  on  a  sand- 
bank, and  had  not  itrength  snfEcient  to  mote  her. 
Dii'cctiy  any  of  us  got  into  the  water,  we  wero 
fired  npon  by  thirty  or  forty  men  at  a  time. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  ns  but  to  charge  and 
drive  them  away ;  and  fourteen  of  us  were  told 
off  to  do  what  we  could.  Directly  we  got  on  shore 
the  iuHurgents  retired ;  but,  having  followed  them 
up  too  far,  we  were  cut  off  from  the  river,  and  had 
to  retire  oureelveSi  as  we  were  being  surrounded. 
We  could  not  make  for  the  river ;  we  had  to  gio 
down  parallel,  and  came  to  the  river  again  a  mile 
lower  down,  where  we  saw  a  large  force  of  men 
right  in  front  waiting  for  us^  and  another  lot  on 
the  opposite  bank,  should  we  attempt  to  cross  the 
river.  On  the  bank  of  the  river  Just  by  the  force 
in  front,  was  a  temple.  We  fired  a  volloyj  and 
made  for  the  temple,  in  which  wo  took  shelter, 
having  one  man  killed  and  one  wounded.  From 
the  door  of  the  temple  we  filled  on  every  insurgent 
that  happened  to  shew  himself.  Finding  that  they 
coiiJd  do  nothing  against  ns  whilst  we  remained 
inside,  they  heaped  wood  all  round  and  set  it  on 
fli*e.  When  we  could  no  longer  remain  insfide  on 
account  of  the  smoke  and  heat,  we  throw  oflT  what 


clothes  we  bad,  and,  each  taking  a  musket,  charged 
through  the  fire.  Seven  of  us  out  of  the  twelve 
got  into  the  water  j  but  before  we  bad  gone  far. 
two  poor  fellows  ^ere  shot.  There  were  only  fire 
of  us  left  now  J  and  we  htul  to  swim  whilst  the 
insurgents  followed  us  along  both  banks,  wading 
and  firing  as  fast  as  they  could.  A  (Her  wo  had 
gone  three  miles  down  the  stream  [probably  swim* 
ming  and  wading  by  turns],  one  of  our  party,  an 
artillery  man,  to  rest  himself,  began  swimming  on 
his  back,  and  not  knowing  in  what  direction  he 
was  swimmings  got  on  shore,  and  was  killad* 
When  we  bad  got  down  about  six  miles,  firing 
from  both  sides  [of  the  river]  ceased  ;  and  soon  after 
we  were  hailed  by  some  natives,  on  the  Oude  side^ 
who  asked  us  to  come  on  shore,  and  laid  they 
would  take  us  to  their  rajah,  who  waa  friendly 
to  the  English.*  This  proved  to  be  the  case  j 
for  Lieutenant  Delafosse,  Lieutenant  Mowbray 
Thomson^  and  one  or  two  companions,  remained 
in  security  and  comparative  comfort  throughout 
the  month  of  July,  until  an  opportunity  occurred 
for  joining  an  English  force, 

AUbough  the  boat-ad venture  just  narrated  wai 
full  of  painful  excitement,  ending  in  the  death  of 
nearly  all  the  persons  by  shooting  or  drowning 
—yet  there  is  one  still  to  be  noticed  moro  sadden- 
ing in  its  character,  for  the  sufferers  were  rewrved 
for  a  worse  death*  The  nanie  of  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler 
is  connected  with  this  adventure  in  a  way  not 
easily  to  be  accounted  for;  Mr  Shepherd  and 
Lieutenant  Delafosse  were  not  witnesses  of  it,  and 
no  reliable  personal  narrative  is  obtainable  from 
any  ono  who  was  actually  present  when  it  oc- 
curred The  probability  is,  that  Sir  Hugh,  although 
wounded  in  tlie  intrenchmcnt,  did  not  die  until 
the  boat-expedition  had  commenced,  and  that  the 
same  Imat  contained  his  daughter  and  his  (living 
or  dead)  body.  At  anyrate^  this  waa  the  last  th© 
world  con  Id  hear  of  a  bnive  old  soldier,  who  went 
to  India  fifty^fijur  years  before ;  who  fought  with 
Lord  Lake  before  Delhi  in  IStHj  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Ponjaub  war;  and  who  bad 
been  military  commander  of  the  Cawnix*re  district 
from  li^dO  to  1857.  It  was  also  the  last  to  be 
heard  of  Brigadier  Jack,  who  commanded  the 
Cawnporc  cantonment ;  and  of  many  brave  Eng- 
lish officers,  from  colonels  dow^n  to  ensigns,  of  both 
the  English  and  the  natire  regiments. 

Whether  the  general  was  alive  or  dead,  and  by 
whomsoever  acconipanted,  it  appears  certain  that 
a  large  party  rowed  many  miles  down  the  Gange*, 
One  account  states  that  Baboo  HambnkHh,  a 
zemindar  of  Dowreea  Kheyra  near  Futtcbpoor, 
stopped  the  boats,  captured  the  persons  who  were 
in  them,  and  sent  them  in  carts  as  prisoners 
back  to  Cawnpore.  The  names  of  Mr  Reid,  Mr 
Thomas  Green  way,  Mr  Kirkpatnck,  Mr  Mackenzie, 
Captain  Mackenzie^  and  Dr  Harris,  wer©  men* 
tinned  in  connection  with  this  band  of  unfortun* 
ates ;  but  accuracy  in  this  particular  is  not  to  l>e 
insured.  The  narrative  given  by  Nujoor  Jewarree, 
the  native  afterwards  e^^mlned  by  English  officers 
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at  Oawnpore,  was  dlffereDt  in  many  points,  and 
much  more  detailed.  He  stated  that  the  boat  in 
qnestioD,  after  proceeding  some  distance,  got  npon 
a  sand-bank,  where  there  was  a  severe  encounter ; 
the  sepoys  not  only  ran  along  the  shore,  bnt  fol- 
lowed in  boats  shooting  at  the  victims  as  soon  as 
they  got  within  mosket-range,  and  receiving  many 
fiUal  shots  in  return.  A  freshet  in  the  river 
released  the  boat,  and  the  voyage  recommenced. 
Meanwhile,  the  probable  escape  of  this  party  being 
reported  to  Nena  Sahib,  he  ordered  three  com- 
panies of  the  3d  Oude  infantry  to  pursue  the 
boat,  and  effect  a  complete  capture.  The  boat 
was  soon  after  taken,  and  all  the  occupants  seized 
as  prisoners.  'There  came  out  of  that  boat,' 
■aid  Nujoor  Jewarrce,  'sixty  sahibs  (gentlemen), 
twenty-ftve  memsahibs  (ladies),  and  four  children 
—one  boy  and  three  half-grown  girls.'  His  story 
then  proceeded  to  details  which,  if  correct,  shew 
that  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  was  in  the  boat,  and  still 
alive ;  for  a  contest  ensued  between  Nena  and 
some  of  the  soldiers  whether  or  not  the  old 
general  should  be  put  to  death :  many  of  the 
sepoys  wishing  to  preserve  his  life. 

It  will  become  apparent  to  the  reader,  from  the 
nature  of  the  above  details,  that  the  true  story  of 
the  boat-catastrophe  at  Cawnpore  will  probably 
never  be  fully  told.  All  that  we  positively  know 
is,  that  one  portion  of  the  wretched  victims  met 
their  death  in  the  river,  by  muskets,  swords,  and 
drowning ;  and  that  two  other  portions  were 
carried  back  to  a  captivity  worse  even  than  ihat 
of  the  intrenchment 

The  proceedings  of  Nena  Sahib,  after  the  iniquit- 
ous treachery  of  the  27th  of  June,  bore  evident 
relation  to  his  own  advancement  as  an  independ- 
ent chieftain.  At  sunset  on  that  day  he  held  a 
review  of  all  the  rebel  troops  around  Cawnpore  on 
a  plain  between  the  now  deserted  intrenchment 
and  the  Ganges.  They  appear  to  have  consisted 
of  five  regiments  of  Bengal  native  infantry,  two 
of  Oude  native  infantry,  one  of  Bengal  cavalry, 
two  of  Oud«  cavalry,  two  of  irregular  cavalry,  a 
battery  of  field-guns,  besides  sundry  detachments 
of  regiments,  and  marauders  who  became  tem- 
porary soldiera  in  the  hope  of  sharing  pillage. 
Guns  were  fired  in  honour  of  the  Nena  as 
sovereign,  of  his  brother  as  governor-general, 
and  of  an  ambitions  Brahmin  as  commander-in- 
ehief,  of  the  newly  restored  Mahratta  kingdom. 
From  day  to  day  more  troops  joined  his  standard, 
after  mutinying  at  various  stations  on  all  sides 
of  Cawnpore.  Twenty  thousand  armed  men  arc 
said  to  have  been  in  that  city  by  the  10th  of  July ; 
and  as  the  Nena  was  very  slow  in  awarding  to 
them  any  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  they  recom- 
pensed themselves  by  plundering  the  inhabitants, 
nnder  pretext  of  searching  for  concealed  Euro- 
peans. Cawnpore  was  thus  plunged  into  great 
misery,  and  speedily  had  cause  to  lament  the 
absence  of  its  former  masters.  Nena  created  new 
offices,  for  bestowal  npon  those  who  had  served 
him ;  and  he  oidered  the  neighbouring  zemindars 


to  pay  to  him  the  revenue  that  had  wont  to  be 
paid  to  the  Company.  He  caused  to  be  proclaimed 
by  beat  of  tom-tom,  throughout  Cawnpore  and  the 
surrounding  district,  that  he  had  entirely  con- 
quered the  British ;  and  that,  their  period  of  reign 
in  India  having  been  completed,  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  drive  them  out  foot  by  foot.  During  this 
heyday  of  self-assumed  power,  he  issued  many 
remarkable  proclamations,  worthy  of  note  as 
indications  of  his  ambitious  views,  of  his  hopes  as 
dependent  on  the  mass  of  the  native  people,  and 
of  the  stigma  which  he  sought  to  throw  on  the 
British  government.  Some  of  these  proclamations 
are  given  in  full  at  the  end  of  the  present  chapter. 
There  are  many  facts  which  lend  support  to  the 
supposition  that  this  grasp  at  power  and  wealth 
was  suggested  to  him  by  the  gradual  development 
of  events.  He  probably  entertained  crafty  designs 
and  suppressed  vindictiveness  from  the  outset ; 
but  these  did  not  shew  themselves  openly  until 
the  native  troops  at  the  cantonment  had  rebelled. 
Seeing  a  door  opened  by  others,  which  might 
possibly  lead  him  to  power  and  to  vengeance,  he 
seized  the  occasion  and  entered. 

The  last  acts  of  the  Cawnpore  tragedy  now  await 
our  attention. 

What  horrors  the  poor  women  suffered  during 
their  eighteen  days  of  captivity  under  this  detest- 
able miscreant,  none  will  ever  fully  know ;  partial 
glimpses  only  of  the  truth  will  ever  come  to  light. 
According  to  the  ayah's  narrative,  already  noticed, 
the  women  and  children  who  were  conveyed  from 
the  boats  into  captivity  were  a  hundred  and 
fifteen  in  number.  The  poor  creatures  (the  women 
and  elder  girls)  were  sought  to  be  tempted  by  an 
emissary  of  the  Nena  to  enter  quietly  into  his 
harem ;  but  they  one  and  all  expressed  a  determi- 
nation to  die  where  they  were,  and  with  each 
other,  rather  than  yield  to  dishonour.  They  were 
then  destined  to  be  given  up  to  the  sensual  licence 
of  the  sepoys  and  sowars  who  had  aided  in  their 
capture;  but  the  heroic  conduct  of  Sir  Hugh 
Wheelex^s  daughter  is  said  to  have  deterred  the 
ruffians.  What  this  'Judith  of  Cawnpore'  really 
did,  is  differently  reported.  Her  heroism  was  mani- 
fested, in  one  version  of  the  story,  by  an  undaunted 
and  indignant  reproach  against  the  native  troops 
for  their  treachery  to  the  English  who  had  fed  and 
clothed  them,  and  for  their  cowardice  in  molesting 
defenceless  women ;  in  another  version,  she  shot 
down  five  sepoys  in  succession  with  a  revolver,  and 
then  threw  herself  into  a  well  to  escape  outrage ; 
in  a  third,  given  by  Mr  Shepherd,  this  English  lady, 
being  taken  away  by  a  trooper  of  the  2d  native 
cavalry  to  his  own  hut,  rose  in  the  night,  secured 
the  trooper's  sword,  killed  him  and  three  other 
men,  and  then  threw  herself  into  a  well ;  while 
a  fourth  version,  on  the  authority  of  the  ayah, 
represents  the  general's  daughter  as  cutting  off*  the 
heads  of  no  less  than  five  men  in  the  trooper's  hut. 
These  accounts,  incompatible  one  with  another, 
nevertheless  reveal  to  us  a  true  soldier's  daughter, 
an   English   gentlewoman,   resolved  to  proceed 
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to  any  extremity  in  defence  of  her  own 
purity. 

The  victims  were  dctaiu£?d  three  days  at  Nena*s 
eanip,  TV'ith  only  a  Httle  parched  graiu  to  eat,  dirty 
water  to  diink,  and  the  hard  ground  to  lie  upon, 
without  mattingj  or  beds  of  any  kind.  The  ayah 
states  that  tlie  Nena,  after  the  events  of  the  27th 
of  June,  sent  to  ask  the  temporarily  sncccssfui 
King^  of  Delhi  what  ho  should  do  with  the  women 
and  children  ;  to  which  a  reply  was  received,  that 
they  wero  not  to  ho  killed.  Whether  this  state- 
ment he  right  or  wrong,  the  captives  were  taken 
from  the  camp  to  Cawnpore,  and  there  incar* 
ceratod  in  a  house  near  the  Assemh!y  Rooms^ 
consisting-  of  outhuildings  of  the  medical  de|y6tj 
shortly  hefore  occupied  hy  8ir  George  Parker, 
Here  they  were  joined  hy  more  than  thirty  other 
European  women  and  children,  the  unhappy  relica 
of  the  boat-e^pedttioB  that  had  heon  r{.'captured 
near  Fattehpoor  in  the  vain  attempt  to  escape- 
Witliout  venturing  to  decide  whether  the  ayah, 
Nujoor  Jewarree,  Mr  Shepherd,  or  Lieutenant 
Deiafosse  %va3  most  nearly  correct  in  regard  of 
numbers ;  or  whether  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  was  at 
that  time  alive  or  dead — it  appears  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  many  unhappy  prison  el's  were  hrouglit 
back  into  Cawnpore  on  the  lut  of  July.  All  the 
men  w^ei^e  butchered  in  cold  blood  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day.  One  officer's  wife,  with  her  child, 
chmg  to  her  husband  with  such  desperate  tenacity 
that  they  could  not  Ije  5eparate<i;  and  all  three 
were  killed  at  once.  The  other  women  were  spared 
for  the  time.  This  new  influx,  together  with  five 
membei-s  of  the  Green  way  family,  swelled  the  roll 
of  prison  era  in  the  small  building^  to  a  itumbcr 
that  has  been  variously  estimated  from  a  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred,  nearly  all  women  and 
children.  Their  diet  was  miserably  insufficient ; 
and  their  sufferings  were  such  that  many  died 
through  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  ^  It  is  uot 
eBSj  to  describe,'  says  Mr  Shepherd,  *  but  it  may 
be  imagiued^  the  misery  of  so  many  helpless  per- 
sons :  some  wounded,  others  sick,  and  all  labouring 
under  the  greatest  agony  of  heart  for  the  loss  of 
those^  so  dear  to  themj  who  had  ao  recently  been 
killed  (perhaps  before  their  own  eyes) ;  cooped 
up  night  and  day  in  a  small  low  pukha-roofed 
house,  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  without 
beds  or  punkahs;,  for  a  whole  fortnight — and  con- 
stantly revile^l  and  insulted  by  a  set  of  brutish 
ruffians  keeping  watch  over  them/ 

Added  to  all  these  suffering  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  those  belonging  to  the  second  boat- 
expedition  from  Futteghur.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, from  the  details  given  in  a  former  page,  that 
one  party  from  this  fort  i-eached  Bithoor  about  the 
middle  of  June,  and  were  at  once  murdered  by 
orders  of  Nena  B^jh***  *  while  another  body,  after 
a  manh'  ^  "aln/lg  fur  two  or 

tbr*  down- 
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account  by  Mr  G.  J.  Jones,  a  civil  servant  of  the 
Company,  who  left  Futteghur  with  the  rest  on  the 
4th  of  July^  but  happily  kept  clear  of  the  parti- 
oular  boat-load  which  went  down  to  Cawnpore: 
*  We  Had  not  proceeded  far^  when  it  was  found 
that  Colonel  Goldie^s  boat  was  much  too  large 
and  heavy  for  us  to  manage;  it  was  accordiiigly 
determined  to  be  abandoned ;  so  all  the  ladies  and 
children  were  taken  into  Colonel  Smith's  boat* 
A  little  delay  was  thus  caused,  which  the  sepoys 
took  advantage  of  to  bring  a  gun  to  bear  on  the 
boats  ;  the  distance,  however,  was  too  great ;  every 
ball  fell  short.  As  soon  as  the  ladies  and  children 
were  all  safely  on  board,  we  started,  and  got 
down  as  far  as  Sin gheeram pore  without  accident, 
although  fired  upon  by  the  villagers.  Here  we 
stopped  a  few  minutes  to  repair  the  nidder  of 
Colonel  Smith's  boat;  and  one  out  of  the  two 
boatmen  we  had  was  killed  by  a  matchlock  baU. 
The  rudder  rej^aired,  w^o  started  again,  Colonel 
Smith's  boat  taking  the  lead  ;  we  had  not  gone 
beyond  a  few  yards,  when  our  boat  grounded  on 
a  soft  muddy  sand-bank  ;  the  other  boat  passed 
on  ;  all  hands  got  into  the  water  to  push  her ;  but^ 
notwithstanding  all  our  efforts,  we  could  not 
manage  to  move  her.  We  had  not  been  in  this 
unhappy  position  half  an  hour,  when  two  boats^ 
apparently  emptyj  were  seen  coming  down  the 
stream,  They  came  within  twenty  yards  of  us, 
when  w^o  disco vere<l  they  carried  se[ioys,  who 
opened  a  heavy  fire,  killing  and  wounding  several. 
Mr  Churcherj  senior,  was  shot  through  the  chest ; 
Mr  Fisher,  who  was  just  behind  me,  was  wounded 
in  the  thigh.  Hearing  him  call  out,  I  had  scarcely 
time  to  turn  round,  when  I  felt  a  smart  blow  on 
my  right  shoulder ;  a  bullet  liad  grazed  the 
skin  and  taken  off  a  little  of  the  flesh.  Major 
Robertson  -was  wounded  in  the  face.  The 
boats  were  now  alongside  of  us.  Some  of  the 
sepoys  had  already  got  into  our  boat.  Major 
Robertson,  seeing  no  hope,  begged  the  ladies  to 
come  into  the  water  rather  than  fall  into  their 
hands.  While  the  ladies  were  throwing  themselves 
into  the  water,  I  jumped  into  the  boat,  took  up  a 
loaded  musket,  and,  going  astern,  shot  a  sepoy, 
.  ,  ♦  Mr  and  Mrs  Fisher  were  about  twenty  yards 
from  the  boat;  he  had  his  child  in  his  artns^ 
appar6nt1y  lifeless.  Mrs  Fisher  could  not  stand 
against  the  current;  her  dress,  which  dieted  tike 
a  sail,  knocked  her  down,  when  she  was  helped 
up  by  Mr  Fisher*  ,  .  ,  Early  the  next  morning  a 
voice  hailed  us  from  the  shore,  which  we  reeog* 
nised  as  Mr  Fisher's.  He  came  on  board,  and 
informed  us  that  his  poor  wife  and  child  had  been 
drowned  in  his  arms.* 

The  occupants  of  the  boat  that  prosecuted  the 
voyage  down  to  Cawnpore,  or  rather  Bithoor, 
suffered  gi^eatly :  the  hands  of  the  gentlemen 
who  were  on  board,  and  ^vho  pulled  the  boat, 
were  terribly  bhstercKl  *  the  %vomen  and  children 
suffered  sad  hardships ;  and  all  were  worn  dow^n 
by  fatigue  and  auxiety.     At  Bithoor,  so  far  as  the 
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tiie  boat,  and  sc^nt  all  the  unrortutiiite  Europeans 
in  her  into  confiQemeut  at  Cawnpore.  As  in  other 
parts  of  this  mournful  tragedy ^  it  will  be  vain  to 
attempt  accuracy  in  the  statement  of  the  number:* 
of  those  that  suffered;  but  there  is  a  subsidiary 
iourco  of  information,  possessing  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  connection  with  the  July  occurrences, 
Wheu^  at  a  later  date,  the  reconquerors  of  Cawn* 
pore  were  in  a  )>osition  to  attempt  a  solution  of 
the  terrible  mystery ;  when  the  buildings  of  Cawn- 
pore  were  search ed,  and  the  inliabitaiits  examined, 
for  anjdocuraenta  relating  to  the  suffering  Euro- 
|i€ill9^ — A  paper  was  found^  written  in  the  Mahratta 


language,  in  the  house  of  a  native  doctor  who  bad 
been  iu  cbar^^c  of  the  prisoners,  or  some  of  them. 
It  was,  or  professed  to  be,  a  list  of  those  who  were 
placed  under  his  care  on  Tui^day  the  7th  of  July  ; 
but  whether  invalids  only,  does  not  clearly  appear. 
All  the  names  were  given^  with  some  inaecuraey 
in  spelling ;  which,  however,  cannot  be  considered 
as  rendering  the  document  untrustworthy.  In  it 
were  to  be  found  tai^e  fauiilies  of  Green  ways,  Eeids, 
JacobiSj  Fitzgeralds,  Dempsters,  and  others  known 
to  have  been  iu  Caw^npore  about  that  time.  They 
were  a  bundled  and  sixty-three  in  number.  To  this 
hnpl^s  group  was  added  another  list^  containing 
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the  names  of  forty- seven  ftgitives  belonging  to  the 
§60ond  boat'party  from  Futteghur,  who  are  reported 
aa  having  arrived  on  the  11th  of  July,  and  who 
Induded  many  membei^  of  the  families  of  the 
GoldieVp  Smiths,  Tuckeri*,  Heathcotes,  ttc,  already 
named  in  connection  with  the  Futteghur  calam- 
ities The  Mahratta  document  gave  altogether 
the  names  of  two  hundred  and  ten  persons ;  but 
it  waa  silent  on  the  question  how  nmny  other 
Europeans  were  on  those  days  in  the  clutches  of 
the  ruthless  chieftain  of  Bitboor.  A  further  list 
contained  the  names  of  about  twenty-six  persons, 
apparently  all  women  and  children,  who  died 
under  this  native  doctor  a  hands  between  the  7th 
and  the  loth,  diminishing  to  that  extent  the 
number  of  those  left  for  naassacre.  To  most  of 
the  namea  *  cholera,'  or  *  diarrhma/  or  *  dysentery  * 
was  appended,  as  the  cnufc  of  death  ;  to  two 
names,  *  wounds  \  whik  one  of  the  patients  wus 
*a  baby  two  days  old/  In  what  a  place,  and 
under  what  eircuwatances^  for  an  infant  to  b« 


born^  and  to   bear  its   two  vr retched   days  of 
bfel 

Let  us  follow  Mr  Shepherd's  two  narratives— 
one  public,  for  government  information  -  one  in  a 
letter,  relating  more  especially  to  his  own  person^ 
troubles  and  suffenngs — concerning  the  crowning 
iniquity  of  Nena  iSahib  at  Cawn  pore. 

After  his  capture,  on  attempting  to  hasten  from 
the  intrenchmcnt  to  the  city,  the  commisijary 
was  subjected  to  a  sort  of  mock*tria!,  and  con- 
demned to  three  years'  imprisonment  with  bard 
labour;  on  what  plea  or  evidence,  is  not  stated. 
He  implies  that  if  ho  had  been  known  as  an 
EngUshman,  he  wouhl  certainly  have  been  put  to 
death.  On  the  tliird  day  after  his  capture  he 
heard  a  rumour  of  certain  movements  among 
his  unfortunate  compatriots  in  the  intrenchment. 
*  Oh  i  how  I  felt^'  he  exclaim^  *  when,  in  con* 
finemcnt,  I  heard  that  the  EngUah  were  going  in 
safety  !  I  could  not  keep  my  secret,  but  told  the 
iubadar  of  the  prison-guard  that  I  wa3  a  Christian  i 


I  nearly  lost  my  HFe  by  this  e^tpoflure/  Mr  Shep* 
lierd  was  confined  for  twenty- four  days  in  a 
miserable  prison,  with  heavy  fettera  on  his  legs, 
and  only  so  macb  parch &d  grain  for  food  as  would 
]>reveut  actual  stariration.  As  days  wore  on,  he 
obtained  dismal  evidence  that  tbe  departure  from 
the  tntrenchmejit  had  not  been  safely  effected ; 
that  coward  treachery  bad  been  displayed  by  the 
Ken  a ;  that  innocent  11  res  had  been  taken  ;  and 
thut  the  survivors  were  held  in  horrible  thraldom 
by  that  cruel  man,  The  coifiraissary  was  a  pnaoner 
within  the  city  during  all  tlie  later  days  of  the 
tnit^pedj ;  whether  he  was  within  ear&hot  of  the 
an f tore n?,  is  not  stated  ;  but  the  following  contains 
portions  of  his  narrative  relating  to  that  period  : 
*  Certain  spies,  whether  real  or  imaginary  is  not 
known,  were  brought  to  tbe  Ken  a  as  being  the 
bearers  of  letters  supposed  to  have  been  written 
to  the  British  [at  Allahabad]  by  the  helplc^ 
females  in  their  captivity ;  and  with  these  letters 
some  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  eity  were  believed 
to  be  inif^Ueated,  It  was  therefore  decreed 
by  Nena  Sahtb  that  the  Apies,  together  with 
all  the  women  and  children,  as  also  the  few 
gentlemen  whose  lives  had  been  spared,  should 
be  put  to  death.*  Jlr  Shepherd  connected  these 
gentlemen  with  the  Futtcghur  fugitives,  con- 
cerning whom,  however,  he  poascsied  tery  little 
information.  It  was  a  further  portion  of  Nena's 
de^jrec,  that  all  the  baboos  (Bengalees  employed  as 
clerks)  of  the  city,  and  every  tttdivtdiml  who  could 
read  or  write  English,  should  have  their  right 
bands  and  noses  cut  oAl  At  length,  on  the  Idth^ 
just  before  quitting  Cawnpore  in  the  vain  hop« 
of  cheeking  the  adT&nce  of  a  British  column, 
this  savage  put  bis  decrees  into  eieentlon.  '  Tbe 
native  spies  were  first  put  to  the  sword  j  after 
them  the  gentlemen,  who  w*ere  brought  from  the 
outbuildings  in  which  they  had  been  confined^  and 
shot  with  bullets.  Then  the  poor  females  were 
ordered  to  come  out  ;  but  neither  threats  nor 
persuasions  oould  induce  them  to  do  so.  They 
laid  hold  of  each  other  by  dozens,  and  clung  so 
closely  that  it  was  impossible  to  separate  or  drag 
them  out  of  the  building.  The  troopers  therefoi'o 
brought  muskets,  and  after  firing  a  great  many 
^ot^  through  the  doors,  windows^  ftc^  rushed  in 
witli  swords  and  bayonets.  Some  of  the  helpleiis 
creatures  in  their  agony  fell  down  at  the  feet  of 
their  murderers^  and  begged  them  in  the  most 
pitiful  manner  to  spare  their  lives  ;  but  to  no 
purposa  The  fearful  deed  was  done  deli  her* 
ately  and  determinedly,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
dreadful  shrieks  and  ciies  of  the  victims*  From 
a  httle  before  sunset  till  dark  was  occupied  in 
completing  the  dreadful  deed  The  doors  of  the 
bniMingi  were  then  locked  for  the  nighty  and  the 
murderers  went  to  their  homes.  Next  morning 
It  was  found,  on  opening  the  doors,  that  some  ten 
or  fifteen  f*»males^  with  a  fe%v  of  the  children, 
hft'^  ff  escupe  from  death    by  biding 

red    bodies    of    their    fellow- 
oonunand  was  thereupon  sent 


to  murder  these  also ;  but  tbe  survivors  not  being 
able  to  bear  the  idea  of  being  cut  down,  rufihed  out 
into  the  compound,  and  seeing  a  well  there,  threw 
themselvt^  into  it.  The  dead  bodies  of  those 
murdered  on  the  previous  evening  were  then 
ordered  to  be  thrown  into  the  same  well ;  and 
julluds  were  appointed  to  drag  them  away  Uke 
dogs,' 

Mr  Shepherd  himself  did  not  witness  thii 
slaughter;  no  looker-on,  so  far  as  is  k-nown,  has 
placed  upon  record  bis  or  her  account  of  the  scene. 
Nor  does  there  appear  any  trustworthy  evidence  to 
shew  what  the  poor  women  endured  in  the  period, 
varying  from  four  to  eighteen  days,  during  which 
they  were  in  tbe  Kenans  power ;  but  the  probability 
is  fearfully  great  that  they  passed  through  an 
ordeal  which  the  mind  almost  shrinks  from  con^ 
templating,  Mr  Sliepherd  was  evidently  of  this 
opinion*  While  telling  his  tale  of  misery  relating 
to  those  poor  ilbused  creatures,  he  hinted  at 
*  sufferings  and  distresses  such  as  have  never  before 
l>een  experienced  or  heard  of  on  the  face  of  the 
earth/  It  was  in  his  agony  of  grief  that  he  wrote 
thia ;  when,  on  the  17tli  of  Jn!y»  a  Tictorious 
English  column  entered  Oawnpore ;  and  when, 
immediately  on  his  liberation,  he  hastened  like 
othei-B  to  the  houBe  of  ilaughter»  Only  when  the 
manacles  had  been  struck  from  his  Hmbs,  and  he 
had  bc^come  once  more  a  free  man,  did  he  learn 
the  ftill  bitterness  ol'  his  lot  *  God  Almighty  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  spare  my  poor  life/  was 
the  beginning  of  a  letter  written  by  him  on  that 
day  to  a  brother  stationed  at  Agra.  'I  am  the 
only  individual  saved  among  all  the  European 
and  Chrittian  community  that  inhabited  this 
station/  [Nearly  but  not  exactly  true*]  '  My  poor 
dear  wife,  my  darling  tweet  child  Polly,  poor  dear 
Rebeeca  and  her  children,  and  poor  innocent 
children  Emm  el  in  e  and  Martha,  as  also  Mrs  Frost 
and  poor  Mrs  Osborne'  [these  being  the  members 
of  his  family  whom  ho  had  left  in  the  in  trench- 
men  t  on  the  24 tb  of  June,  when  he  set  out  dis- 
guised on  his  froitless  mission],  Svere  all  mo^ 
inhumanly  butchered  by  the  cruel  insurgents  on 
the  day  before  y^terday  ; '  and  his  letter  then 
conveyed  the  outpourings  of  a  heart  sdmost  nven 
by  such  irreparable  loss^. 

While  reserving  for  a  future  chapter  all  notice 
of  the  brilliant  military  movements  by  which  a 
small  band  of  heroes  forced  a  way  inch  by  inch 
from  Allahabad  to  Cawnpore  ;  and  of  the  straggle 
made  by  the  Nena,  passionately  but  ineffectually, 
to  maintain  hi^  ilbgutten  honours  as  a  self  elected 
Mahratta  sovereign^t  may  nevertheless  he  well 
in  this  place  to  follow  the  story  of  the  massacre 
to  its  close — to  know  how  much  was  left,  and  of 
what  kind,  calculated  to  r  en  del*  still  more  vividly 
evident  the  fate  of  the  victims. 

Hever,  while  life  endures,  will  the  English 
officers  and  soldiers  forget  the  sight  which  met 
their  gaxe  when  they  entered  Cawnpore  on  the 
17th  of  July.  It  was  frequently  observed  that 
all  were  alike  deeply  moved  by  the  atroeitiea  that 
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came  to  light  in  many  parts  of  Northern  India. 
Calcutta,  weeks  and  e?en  months  afterwards,  con- 
tained ladies  who  had  escaped  from  yarious  towns 
and  stations,  and  who  entered  the  Anglo-Indian 
capital  in  most  deplorable  condition :  ears,  noses, 
lips,  tongues,  hands,  cut  off;  while  others  had 
suffered  such  monstrous  and  incredibly  degrading 
barbarities,  that  they  resolutely  reftised  all  identi- 
fication, preferring  to  remain  in  nameless  obscurity, 
rather  than  their  humiliation  should  be  known  to 
their  friends  in  England.  Their  children,  in  many 
instances,  had  their  eyes  gouged  out,  and  their 
feet  cut  off  Many  were  taken  to  Calcutta  in 
such  hurry  and  confusion,  that  it  remained 
long  in  doubt  from  what  places  they  had  escaped ; 
and  an  instance  is  recorded  of  a  little  child,  who 
belonged  no  one  knew  to  whom,  and  whose  only 
account  of  herself  was  that  she  was  '  Mamma's 
pet:*  mournfully  touching  words,  telling  of  a 
gentle  rearing  and  a  once  happy  home.  An 
officer  in  command  of  one  of  the  English  regi- 
ments, speaking  of  the  effect  produced  on  his  men 
by  the  sights  and  rumours  of  fiend-like  cruelty, 
observed :  *  Very  little  is  said  among  the  men 
or  officers,  the  subject  being  too  maddening; 
but  there  is  a  curious  expression  discernible  in 
every  face  when  it  is  mentioned — a  stern  com- 
pression of  the  lips,  and  a  fierce  glance  of  the  eye, 
which  shew  that  when  the  time  comes,  no  mercy 
will  be  shewn  to  those  who  have  shewn  none.' 
He  told  of  fearful  deeds ;  of  two  little  children 
tortured  to  death,  and  portions  of  their  quivering 
flesh  forced  down  the  throats  of  their  parents,  who 
were  tied  up  naked,  and  had  been  compelled  to 
witness  the  slaughter  of  their  innocent  ones.  The 
feelings  of  those  who  were  not  actually  present  at 
the  scenes  of  horror  are  well  expressed  in  a  letter 
written  by  a  Scottish  officer,  who  was  hemmed  in 
at  Agra  during  many  weeks,  when  he  longed  to 
be  engaged  in  active  service  chastising  the  rebels. 
He  had,  some  months  before,  been  an  officer  in 
one  of  the  native  regiments  that  mutinied  at 
Cawnpore ;  and,  in  relation  to  the  events  at  that 
place,  he  said:  'I  am  truly  thankful  that  most 
of  the  officers  of  my  late  corps  died  of  fever  in 
the  intrenchment,  previous  to  the  awful  massacre. 
Would  that  it  had  been  the  will  of  Heaven  that 
all  had  met  the  same  fate,  fearful  as  that  was. 
For  weeks  exposed  to  a  scorching  sun,  without 
shelter  of  any  kind,  and  surrounded  by  the  dying 
and  the  dead,  their  ears  ringing  with  the  groans 
of  the  wounded,  the  shouts  of  sun-struck  madmen, 
the  plaintive  cries  of  children,  the  bitter  sobs  and 
sighs  of  bereaved  mothers,  widows,  and  orphans. 
Even  such  a  death  was  far  better  than  what  fell  to 
the  lot  of  roiEtny.  Not  even  allowed  to  die  without 
being  made  witnesses  of  the  bloody  deaths  of  all 
they  loved  on  earth,  they  were  insulted,  abused, 
and  finally,  after  weeks  of  such  treatment,  cruelly 
and  foully  murdered.  One  sickens,  and  shudders 
at  the  bare  mention  of  it Oh  !  how  thank- 
ful I  am  that  I  have  no  wife,  no  sisters  out  here.' 
It  was  a  terrible  crisis  that  could  lead  officers, 


eight  or  ten  thousand  miles  away  from  those  near 
and  dear  to  them,  to  say  this. 

It  is  necessary,  as  a  matter  of  historical  truth, 
to  describe  briefly  the  condition  of  the  house  of 
slaughter  on  the  17th  of  July ;  and  this  cannot  be 
better  done  than  in  the  words  employed  by  the 
officers  and  soldiers  in  various  letters  wi'itten  by 
them,  afterwards  made  public.  The  first  that  we 
shall  select  runs  thus:  'I  have  seen  the  fearful 
slaughter-house;  and  I  also  saw  one  of  the  1st 
native  infantry  men,  according  to  order,  wash  up 
part  of  the  blood  which  stains  the  floor,  before 
being  hanged.'  [This  order  will  presently  be 
noticed  in  the  words  of  Brigadier  Neill.]  *  There 
were  quantities  of  dresses,  clogged  thickly  with 
blood ;  children's  frocks,  frills,  and  ladies'  under- 
clothing of  all  kinds;  boys'  trousers;  leaves  of 
Bibles,  and  of  one  book  in  particular,  which 
seems  to  be  strewed  over  the  whole  place,  called 
Preparation  for  Death;  broken  daguerreotypes; 
hair,  some  nearly  a  yard  long;  bonnets,  all 
bloody;  and  one  or  two  shoes.  I  picked  up  a  bit 
of  paper  with  the  words  on  it,  "  Ned's  hair,  with 
love ;"  and  opened  and  found  a  little  bit  tied  up 
with  ribbon.  The  first  [troops]  that  went  in,  I 
believe,  saw  the  bodies  with  their  arms  and  legs 
sticking  out  through  the  ground.  They  had  all  been 
thrown  in  a  heap  in  the  well.'  A  second  letter : 
'The  house  was  alongside  the  Cawnpore  hotel, 
where  the  Nena  lived.  I  never  was  more  horrified. 
I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
soles  of  my  boots  were  more  than  covered  with  the 
blood  of  these  poor  wretched  creatures.  Portions 
of  their  dresses,  collars,  children's  socks,  and  ladies' 
round  hats,  lay  about,  saturated  with  their  blood ; 
and  in  the  sword-cuts  on  the  wooden  pillars  of  the 
room,  long  dark  hair  was  sticking,  carried  by  the 
edge  of  the  weapon,  and  there  hung  their  tresses 
— a  most  painful  sight.  I  picked  up  a  mutilated 
Prayer-book;  it  appeared  to  have  been  open  at 
page  36  of  the  Litany,  where  I  have  little  doubt 
those  poor  creatures  sought  and  found  consolation 
in  that  beautiful  supplication  ;  it  is  there  sprinkled 
with  blood.'  A  third :  *  W§  found  that  the  Nena 
had  murdered  all  the  women  and  children  that  he 
had  taken  prisoners,  and  thrown  them  naked  down 
a  well.  The  women  and  children  had  been  kept 
in  a  sort  of  zenana,  and  no  attention  whatever 
paid  to  cleanliness.  In  that  place  they  had  been 
butchered,  as  the  ground  was  covered  with  clotted 
blood.  One  poor  woman  had  evidently  been 
working,  as  a  small  work-box  was  open,  and  the 
things  scattered  about.  There  were  several  chil- 
dren's small  round  hats,  evidently  shewing  that 
that  was  their  prison.  The  well  close  by  was  one 
of  the  most  awful  sights  imaginable.'  A  fourth : 
'  It  is  an  actual  and  literal  fact,  that  the  floor  of 
the  inner  room  was  several  inches  deep  in  blood 
all  over ;  it  came  over  men's  shoes  as  they  stepped. 
Tresses  of  women's  hair,  children's  shoes,  and 
articles  of  female  wear,  broad  hats  and  bonnets, 
books,  and  such  like  things,  lay  scattered  all  about 
the  rooms.    There  were  the  marks  of  bullets  and 


sword-cuts  on  the  walls — tiot  liigU  up,  m  if  men 
had  fought — b^t  low  down,  and  iibout  the  corners 
where  the  poor  crouching  creatures  had  been  cut 
to  pieces.  The  bodies  of  the  victims  had  becii 
thrown  indiscriminately  into  a  ^^11 — a  mangle>d 
heap,  -vviih  arms  and  legs  protruding/  Borne  of 
the  officers,  by  carefully  examining  the  walls, 
found  scraps  of  writing  in  pencil,  or  scratched  in 
the  piaster,  such  as,  *  Think  of  us ' — *  Avenge  us  ^ — 
*  Your  wives  and  families  are  here  in  misery  and 
at  the  disposal  of  savages '— *  Oh,  oh  !  ray  child, 
luy  child,*  One  letter  told  of  a  row  of  women's 
shot^Sj  with  hkcding  amputated  feft  in  thnn^  ranged 
in  cruel  mockery  on  one  side  of  a  room  ;  while  the 
other  side  exhibited  a  row  of  children's  shoes, 
filled  in  a  similarly  terrible  way  ;  but  it  is  not  cer* 
tain  whether  the  place  referred,  to  was  Cnwnpore. 
Another  writer  mentioned  an  incident  which,  unless 
supported  by  collateral  testimony ,  seems  wanting 
in  probability.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  when  the 
78th  Highlanders  entered  Ca^vnpore^  they  fonnd 
the  remains  of  Sir  Hugh  Wlieeler's  dangbter.  They 
removed  the  hair  carefully  from  the  head ;  sent 
Eome  of  it  to  the  relations  of  the  unfortunate  lady  ; 
divided  the  rest  amongst  tbcmselvea  j  counted 
every  sinf?le  hair  in  each  parcel ;  and  swore  ta 
take  a  terrible  revenge  by  putting  to  death  as 
many  mutineers  as  there  were  hairs.  The  storni 
of  indignatit  feeling  that  might  suggest  such  a  vow 
can  be  understood  easily  enough  j  but  the  alleged 
mode  of  manifestation  savours  somewhat  of  the 
melodramatic  and  improbable, 

A  slight  allusion  has  been  made  above  to 
Brigadier  Nelira  proceedinp  at  Caw  u  pore,  after 
the  fatal  17th  of  July.  In  what  retation  he  stoud 
to  the  reconquering  force  will  bo  noticed  in  its  due 
place ;  but  it  may  be  well  here  to  quote  a  passage 
from  a  private  letterj  written  independently 
of  his  public  dispatches:  *1  am  coUecttng  all 
the  property  of  the  deceased,  and  trying  to 
trace  if  any  have  survived  ;  but  as  yet  have 
not  succeeded  in  finding  one.'  [Captain  B race's 
research  J  presently  to  be  mentioned,  liad  not  then 
been  made.]  *  Man,  woman,  and  child,  gcem 
all  to  liave  been  murdered.  As  soon  as  that 
monster  Nena  Sahib  heard  of  tlie  Kuecesa  of  our 
troopsj  and  of  their  having  forced  the  bridge  about 
twenty  miles  from  Cawnpore,  he  ordered  the 
wholesale  butchery  of  the  poor  women  and  chil- 
dren. I  find  the  oflScers*  servants  behaved  shame- 
fully, and  were  in  the  plot,  all  but  the  lowest- caste 
ones.  They  deserted  their  masters  and  plundered 
them.  Whenever  a  rebel  is  caught,  he  is  imme- 
diately tried,  and  unless  he  can  prove  a  defence, 
he  is  sentenced  to  be  hanged  at  once ;  but  the  chief 
rebels  or  ringleaders  I  make  first  clean  up  a 
certain  portion  of  the  pool  of  blood,  still  two  inches 
i^Q^\  in  the  shed  where  the  fearful  murder  and 
mutilation  of  women  and  children  took  place,  Tu 
touch  blood  is  most  abhorrent  to  the  high-easto 
they  iliink  by  doing  so  they  doom  their 
rdilion.  Let  them  think  so.  My  object 
t  a  f€4irfiil  puulihment  for  a  revolting, 


cowardly^  barbarous  deed,  and  to  strike  terror  into 
these  rebels.  ,  .  ,  The  well  of  mutilated  bodies — 
alas  t  containing  npw^ards  of  two  hundred  women 
and  children — I  have  had  decently  covered  in  and 
built  up  as  one  grave,' 

With  one  additional  testimony^  wd  will  dose  thii 
3eene  of  gloomy  horror.  The  Earl  of  Bhaftesburj'^, 
ns  was  noticed  in  a  former  page,  took  occasion  soon 
after  the  news  of  the  Cawnpore  atrocities  readied 
London  J  to  adveit  at  a  public  meeting  to  the 
shrinking  abhorrence  with  which  those  deeds  wero 
regarded,  and  to  the  failure  of  the  journalists 
to  pi>esent  the  full  and  fearful  truth.  He  him- 
self mentioned  an  incident,  not  as  an  example  of 
the  worst  that  had  been  done  by  the  incarnate 
fiends  at  Cawnpore,  but  to  indicate  how  much 
remains  to  be  told  if  pen  dare  write  or  tongue 
utter  it ;  T  have  seen  a  copy  of  a  letter  written 
and  sent  to  England  by  an  o^cer  of  rank  who  wa^ 
one  of  the  first  that  entered  Cawnpore  a  few  hours 
aller  the  perpetration  of  the  frightful  massacre, 
,  .  .  To  his  unutterable  dismay,  he  saw  a  number 
of  European  women  stripped  stark  naked,  lying  on 
their  backs,  fastened  by  the  arms  and  logs  j  and 
there  many  of  them  had  been  lying  four  or  five 
diiys  exposed  to  a  burning  sun ;  others  had  been 
more  recently  laid  down ;  others  again  had  been 
actually  backed  to  pieces,  and  so  recently,  that  the 
blood  which  streanied  from  their  mangled  bodies 
was  still  warm,  fie  found  clnklren  of  ten,  twd?e, 
thirteen,  and  f<mrteen  yeai^  of  age  treated  in  the 
same  horrible  manner  at  the  comers  of  the  streets 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  town :  attended  by  every 
circumstance  of  insult,  the  most  awful  and  the 
most  degrading,  the  most  horrible  and  frightful  to 
the  conception,  and  tlie  most  revolting  to  the 
dignity  and  feelings  of  eivihged  men.  Cawnpore 
was  only  a  sample  of  what  was  perpetrated  in 
various  parts  of  that  vast  region,  and  that  with 
a  refinement  of  cruelty  never  before  heaiii  of. 
Women  and  children  liavo  been  massacred  before; 
but  1  don*t  believe  there  is  any  instance  on  record 
where  children  have  been  reserved  in  cold  blood 
to  ho  most  cruelly  and  anatomically  tortured  in 
the  presence  of  their  horrified  parents  before  being 
finally  put  to  death/ 

Something  must  he  said  here  concerning  the 
devastated  property  at  Cawnpore,  in  relation  to 
the  miserable  beings  to  whom  it  had  once  belonged. 
When  the  city  was  again  in  British  hands,  and  the 
Kajah  of  Bithoor  driien  out  with  the  curses  of  all 
English  hearts  resting  on  him,  it  was  found  to  be 
in  such  a  devastated  state,  so  far  as  regarded  Euro- 
peans, that  Brigadier  Keill  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do 
with  the  wTccks  of  spoliated  property.  He  requester! 
Captain  Bruce,  of  the  5lh  Punjauh  cavalry,  whom 
he  had  appointed  temporarily  superintendent  of 
pohcCj  to  write  to  the  Calcutta  newspapers,  inviting 
the  aid  of  any  one  able  to  identify  the  property. 
The  letter  said :  *  The  property  of  the  unfortunate 
people  who  lost  their  hves  here  has  been  collected 
in  one  spot  y  and  any  which  can  be  recognised  wiU 
be  Landed  over  to  the  owners,  or  put  up  to  auction 
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fbr  the  benefit  of  the  estates  of  the  deceased. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  property  belonging  to  the 
dlfi*erent  mercantile  firms  here,  as  well  as  to  the 
heirs  of  deceased  officers,  &c. ;  bat  when  I  mention 
that  every  house  was  gutted,  and  the  property 
scattered  over  sixty  or  sevenly  square  miles  of 
country,  it  will  bo  apparent  how  impossible  it  was 

to  take  care  of  individual  interests Almost 

all  the  former  European  residents  here  having 
been  murdered  by  tiio  miscreant  Nena  Sahib, 
there  is  no  one  forthcoming  to  recognise  or  give 
any  information  concerning  the  property  that  has 
been  saved.*  At  a  later  date  Captain  Bruce  cap- 
tured one  of  the  boatmen  who  had  come  down 
from  Futteghur  with  the  first  party  of  unhappy 
fugitives  from  that  place ;  the  man  had  a  large 
amount  of  English  jewellery  in  his  possession, 
comprising  brooches,  earrings,  bracelets,  clasps, 
studs,  shawl-pins,  hair-lockets,  gold  chains,  and 
similar  articles.  The  boatman  had  probably 
secreted  the  jewel-caskets  of  the  unfortunate 
ladies,  at  or  shortly  before  the  forcible  landing  of 
the  boat-party  at  Bithoor. 

A  mudi  more  painfUl  inquiry,  than  any  relating 
to  property,  was  that  relating  to  the  loss  of  life. 
When  Captain  Bruce,  after  many  days  of  sedulous 
inquiry,  had  collected  all  the  available  information 
bearing  on  the  fate  of  the  hapless  sufferers,  he 
arrived  at  these  conclusions — that  the  only 
Europeans  who  escaped  from  tbe  boat-massacre, 
and  really  obtained  their  liberty,  were  two  officers 
and  two  soldiers — probably  Lieutenant  Delafosse 
and  three  of  his  companions ;  that  the  only  one 
who  remained  in  Cawnpore  and  yet  preserved  his 
life,  was  a  pensioner  of  the  3d  light  dragoons,  who 
was  oonceaded  in  the  city  by  a  trooper  of  tbe  4th 
light  cavalry ;  and  that  there  were,  on  the  31  st  of 
July,  six  Englishmen,  three  Englishwomen,  and 
three  children,  concealed  and  protected  by  the 
Rajah  of  Calpec,  across  the  Jumna;  but  it  was 
not  stated,  and  perhaps  not  known,  whether  they 
had  gone  thither  from  Cawnpore.  Mr  Shepherd 
himself  was  not  included  in  this  list.  When 
Lieutenant  Delafosse,  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
recapture  of  Cawnpore,  was  requested  by  Brigadier 
Kdll  to  famish  the  best  list  he  could  of  the 
English  8ufiei*crs  at  that  place,  he  endeavoured 
to  separate  the  victims  into  three  groups,  according 
as  they  had  died  in  the  intrenchment,  in  the  boats, 
or  in  the  house  of  slaughter.  But  this  was  neces- 
sarily a  very  imperfect  list ;  for,  on  the  one  hand, 


he  knew  nothing  of  the  two  parties  of  ftag^tives 
from  Futteghur;  while,  on  the  other,  he  speaks  of 
many  persons  who  came  into  the  station  with 
their  families  on  account  of  disturbance,  and 
whose  names  he  did  not  know.  Taking  the  matter 
in  a  military  estimate,  however,  he  gave  the 
names  of  one  general  (Wheeler),  one  brigadier 
(Jack),  three  colonels,  five  majors,  thirteen  cap- 
tains, thirty-nine  lieutenants,  five  ensigns,  and 
nine  doctors  or  army-surgeons ;  Lady  and  Miss 
Wheeler,  Sir  George  Parker,  and  two  clergymen 
or  missionaries,  were  among  the  other  members 
in  his  melancholy  list.  No  guess  can  be  made  of 
the  total  numbers  from  this  document,  for  the 
persons  included  under  the  word  'family*  are 
seldom  specified  by  name  or  number.  The  mourn- 
ful truth  was  indeed  only  too  evident  that  many 
complete  families — families  consisting  of  very 
numerous  members — ^were  among  the  slaughtered. 
When  the  lists  began  to  bo  made  out,  of  those 
who  had  been  known  as  Cawnpore  residents  or 
Futteghur  fugitives,  and  who  were  found  dead 
when  the  English  recaptured  the  place,  there 
were  such  entries  as  these — '  Greenway  :  Mr,  two 
Mrs,  Martha,  Jane,  John,  Henry' — *  Fitzgerald: 
John,  Margaret,  Mary, Tom,  Ellen' — 'Gilpin:  Mrs, 
William,  Harriet,  Sarah,  Jane,  F.' — 'Reid:  Mr, 
Susan,  James,  Julia,  C,  Charles' — 'Reeve:  Mrs, 
Mary,  Catherine,  Ellen,  Nelly,  Jane,  Cornelia,  Deon.' 
Religious  men,  tlioughtM  men — and,  on  the 
other  hand,  men  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of 
exasperated  feeling — afterwards  spoke  of  the  fatal 
well  as  a  spot  that  should  be  marked  in  some 
way  for  the  observance  of  posterity.  Two  church 
missionaries  were  among  the  murdered  at  Cawn- 
pore ;  and  it  was  urged  in  many  quarters  that  a 
Christian  church,  built  with  the  splendour  and 
resources  of  a  great  nation,  would  be  a  suitable 
erection  at  that  spot— as  an  appropriate  memorial 
to  the  dead,  a  striking  lesson  to  the  living,  and  the 
commencement  of  a  grand  effort  to  Christianise  the 
heathen  millions  of  India.  Whether  a  church  be 
the  right  covering  for  a  hideous  pit  containing 
nearly  two  hundred  mangled  bodies  of  gentle 
English  women  and  children ;  and  whether  rival 
creeds  would  struggle  for  precedency  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  construction,  its  details,  and  the  form 
of  its  service — may  fairly  admit  of  doubt;  but  with 
or  without  a  church,  the  English  in  no  parts  of  the 
world  are  ever  likely  to  forget  The  Well  at 
Cawnpore  ! 


|t0tf. 


Nena  SahiVs  ProdamaiUma. — ^When  Generals  Neill  and 
H&Tdodc  were  at  Oawnpore,  during  a  period  snboequent  to 
that  eompriaed  within  the  range  of  the  present  chapter, 
they  found  many  prodamations  which  had  been  printed  in 
tbe  Mahimtta  language  bj  order  of  Nena  Sahib,  as  if  for 
distribution  among  tbe  natires  under  his  influence.     These 


proclamations  were  afterwards  translated  into  English,  and 
included  among  the  parliamentary  papers  relating  to  India. 
A  few  of  them  may  fittinp^Iy  be  reproduced  here,  to  shew  by 
what  means  that  oonsummate  villain  sought  to  attain  his 
ends. 
The  following  appears  to  hare  been  issued  on  or  about 
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the  lafc  of  July: — *Ab,  by  the  kindnena  of  God  and  the 
ikbal  or  giKKl-furtune  of  the  Emperor,  nil  the  Obrifttiimd 
who  weine  at  DiU^l^  PooquIi,  S&t&i:^  and  other  places,  aad 
even  ibose  £000  Eomp^iui  soldifim  %ho  went  in  didgmse 
into  the  former  city  and  were  discovenHi,  are  de^trojotl  and 
sent  to  hell  by  the  piociA  KDd  sagacious  tiTDOf^  who  are  firin 
to  their  religion  ;  ^d  ae  tb^  bave  all  been  oouq  tiered  by 
the  present  govfjrnment^  and  as  no  tn&ce  of  thein  is  left  In 
these  plAc^  it  m  the  duty  of  all  the  snlijecitH  and  servaDiB 
of  the  KOTemment  to  rejoifjo  at  the  d&lightful  latoUigsnce, 
fiTtrl  to  curry  OD  tlieir  re^spective  work  with  comfort  and  ense.- 

Thifl  woA  accomp&nl^  by  another :  ^  A%  hy  the  bounty 
of  the  glotioiu  Alnughlj  fiod  and  the  enemy'-deBtroying 
fortime  of  the  Emperor,  iho  yellow-faced  and  narrow-' 
minded  people  h^ive  been  ^nt  to  faell^  and  Cawnpore  haa 
been  conquerod,  it  Is  necessary  that  all  the  Huhjectg  and 
Liodownera  should  be  as  obedient  to  the  prei»ent  goTom- 
ni^nt  aJi  thoy  htid  been  to  the  fonn^ir  oae;  that  all  the 
goremmmt  n^triLnta  should  promptly  and  cheerftilly  engage 
Llieir  whol{*  mind  in  eiienittng  the  orders  of  gOTemmcnt  ; 
that  it  IB  the  incnmbent  duty  of  all  the  ryota  and  Ifljid^ 
proprietor!  of  eYory  district  to  rejoice  at  tho  thought  that 
tlie  dhpAttana  have  bscn  aent  to  bell,  and  both  the  Hindoo 
and  Mohammedan  religions  have  been  confirmed  ;  jmd  that 
they  fthould  as  usual  lie  obedient  to  the  aQthoritlea  of  the 
goverament,  and  never  to  suffer  any  complaint  ag^infit 
ihcmfielvm  to  Tead)  the  catb  of  the  higher  authority.' 

On  the  £th  of  the  aame  month  the  Kei^a  i^ced  Ibe 
following  to  the  kotwal  or  Mayor  of  Cawnpore  :  '  It  hiie 
come  to  our  uotioo  that  dome  of  the  city  people,  havlt^ 
hejird  the  mmonrs  of  the  arrival  of  the  Europoun  soldiers 
at  AUahAhad,  are  danerting  tli<:'ir  hon»ee  and  going  out  into 
the  difrtdcta ;  you  are,  thort^fore,  dirccstcd  to  proclaim  in 
each  lane  and  street  of  the  city  that  reglmoutfi  of  cavalry 
and  infi^try  and  batteries  have  been  doapatchcd  to  check 
the  Europeans  either  at  AUahahod  or  Futtehpoor  ;  that  the 
people  should  therefore  remain  in  their  houses  without  any 
apprebeuflioUy  and  engage  their  minde  in  cairying  on  their 
work,^ 

Another  proclatnation  displayed  In  an  extmordmary  wiiy 
the  Hajjih'fi  mode  of  pructibing  ou  the  credulity  of  the 
naliv'tj^  by  the  mo^t  enormoua  and  hirefaced  fictions:  *  A 
traveller  just  arrived  in  Cawai>ore  from  Oalcatta  c^tea 
thut  in  the  fii^t  instance  a  council  wob  held  to  take  into 
ooaalderatLon  the  means  bo  be  adopted  to  do  away  witJi  the 
raligLon  of  the  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos  by  the  diitriba> 
tiou  of  cartddgao.  The  council  e&me  to  thi^  resolution, 
thatf  as  this  matter  waa  out  of  religion,  the  Bervicea  of  seven 
or  eight  thousand  European  ioldiera  would  be  jieeessai^r 


na  50,000  Hindustanis  would  bare  to  bo  deatroyed,  and 
then  the  whole  of  tbo  people  of  Hiudoetan  would  becovud 
Chriatiana.  A  petition  with  the  subatanoe  of  tbi«  re»oln< 
tion  was  sent  to  the  Queen  Yictona,  and  it  was  apprond. 
A  council  WAS  then  held  a  aecond  time,  in  which  Engtli^ 
merchante  took  a  part,  and  it  was  decided  that,  iu  order 
that  no  evil  abould  arise  from  mutiny,  large  reiuf orcementa 
ahould  be  sent  for.  When  the  dispatch  waa  ceeeived  and 
read  in  England,  tbouaanda  of  European  soldlon  were 
embarked  on  ^hips  as  speedLly  aa  poaaible,  and  sent  off  to 
Hiudoatan.  The  newa  of  tbeir  being  deepatched  reached 
Calcutta.  The  Engliah  auihoritiea  there  ordered  the  iaana 
of  the  OAitridges,  for  the  real  inten^on  waa  to  GbriatuniM 
the  army  firsts  luid  this  being  effected,  the  oonTeraion  of  tba 
people  would  speedily  follow,  Pigs-  and  cowa*  fat  waa 
mixed  up  ^ith  the  cartridge  i  this  l>ecame  known  through 
one  of  the  Bengalese  who  wu  employed  in  the  cutridge- 
making  establlabme&l  Of  tho«e  through  wham  meana 
title  waa  divulged,  one  was  killed  And  the  rest  imprisoned. 
While  in  this  country  these  counEcla  were  being  adopted^ 
iu  Englntid  the  vakeel  (ambassador)  of  the  Sultan  of 
Koum  (Turkey)  sent  news  to  the  aultan  that  tbouaanda 
of  European  soldiers  were  being  sent  for  the  purpoae  of 
making  Christiana  of  all  the  people  of  Hindoaiaii.  tTpon 
thie  the  enltan  i^ued  a  firman  to  the  King  of  Egypt  to 
this  effect :  '^  You  must  deceive  the  Queen  Vietoriiit  for  thia 
is  not  a  time  for  friendship,  for  my  takeel  vritea  that 
thonB^ndH  of  Euro]>ean  .Holdiers  have  been  deipatcshed  fiof 
the  purpose  of  making  Ghrlftians  the  army  and  people  ef 
HindoBtun,  In  thia  manner,  then,  thia  must  be  checked. 
If  T  should  he  remits,  then  how  can  I  shew  my  fiue  to  Qod ; 
And  one  day  this  may  e^ome  upon  me  alfo^  for  If  the  Eoglt&h 
make  Gbriatians  of  all  In  Hindo^tnn,  they  wiU  then  fix 
tbeir  deiipa  upon  my  oountty.^*  When  the  firman  i^idued 
tba  E5jig  of  EgypFt,  he  prepojt^  nnd  arranged  his  troopa 
before  the  arrival  of  the  English  army  at  Alexandria,  for 
thia  is  the  routo  to  India.  The  instant  the  Hngliah  army 
arrived,  tlae  King  of  Egypt  opened  guna  upon  them  from 
all  aideSj  nnd  destroyed  and  sunk  l^elr  aintii^  and  not  a 
single  soldier  es^^ped^  The  En^ish  in  Calcntla,  after  the 
imUQ  ci  the  order  for  the  cartridges^  and  when  the  mutiny 
had  become  great^  were  in  expectation  of  the  arrlVal 
of  the  army  &om  London  ;  httt  the  Great  Ued,  In  bis 
omnipotence,  had  beforehand  pttt  aa  end  t^  thiK  Wfceo 
the  news  of  the  destraction  of  the  anny  of  London  beoiiBA 
kuowiij  then  the  governor-general  was  plunged  in  grief  aad 
sorrow,  and  beat  hia  head. 

*  Done  bv  o^der  of  the  Feiabwm  Bahadoor,  12  Zokaida, 
1273  Hegira.' 


BENGAL  AND  THE  LOWER  GANGES:  JUNE 


)HEN,  ihrougli  (be  media  of  tele- 
grams, dispatclics,  and  lettets,  the 
ttn^ical  events  at  Caw n  pore  became 
kDOWB  in  England,  and  were  in- 
vested with  an  additional  horror  on 
account  of  a  vague  suspicion  that 
worso  remained  nntold,  a  painful  and 
widelj  spread  sensation  was  produced. 
more ;  in  akoost  every  part  of  the 
dvilised  world,  whether  or  not  in  harmony 
with  the  British  govern  m  en  t  on  political  and 
tnt^national  quest ion%  astonishment  was  excited 
hj  thes9  recitals  of  nuapproacliable  barbarity 
among  a  people  who  had  acquired  a  sort  of 
trutitional  character  for  mUdness  and  gentleness. 
It  WM  abont  the  end  of  Jane  when  news  of  the 
MtefQl  ontbreak  roachef]  London  ;  and  from  tlmt 
timt  mch  fortnightly  mail  revealed  the  truth  that 
ft  Urge?  and  lai^er  area  of  India  was  beeomiug 
isiTolr^d  in  the  troubles  of  insurrection^ — that  a 
gnultiaUj  increasing  number  of  military  officers 
and  civil  servants  of  the  Company,  with  their 
wivea  and  children,  were  plaued  in  circumstances 
of  imminent   peril      Eefcidenta   in   the   United 


Kingdom,  any  of  whose  relations  and  friends 
were  stationed  at  Cawnpore,  sought  eagerly  and 
anxiously,  as  each  mail  arrived,  for  indications 
that  escape  had  been  ejected,  or  a  rescuing  force 
obtained.  No  such  news  came,  no  such  hopes 
were  realised  ;  darker  and  more  silent  waa  every- 
thing relating  to  that  much-dreaded  city,  until  at 
length  the  frightfiil  climax  became  known. 

There  has  been  a  designed  avoidance,  in  the 
preceding  chapters  of  this  work,  of  any  account 
of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  British  govern- 
ment in  military  matters,  or  by  the  British  nation 
in  active  benevolence,  to  remedy  Ihe  disasters  and 
allay  the  sulferings  to  which  the  Anglo- Indians 
had  so  suddenly  been  exposed;  for,  in  trutlt^  India 
knew  little  of  such  mea^surcs  until  August  was 
far  advaueod.  Whether  all  was  done  that  might 
have  been  done  to  expedite  the  passage  of  British 
troops  to  India,  is  a  question  that  will  havo  to 
be  considered  in  its  proper  place;  the  significant 
truth  now  to  be  borne  in  mind  ia  that  the  Calcutta 
government  had  to  meet  the  difficulties  as  beet  it 
could,  with  the  scanty  supply  of  troops  at  that 
time  in  Indian-sending  to  the  Mauritius  and  the 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  such  reinforcements  as 
might  Lo  available,  but  knowing  tliat  aid  from 
England  conld  not  arrive  for  many  months.  The 
mode  of  treatment  adopted  here  is  natui*al!y  sug- 
gested by  the  Course  of  events  themselves.  When 
the  ramifications  of  the  Revolt  have  been  traced 
tliroughout  the  month  of  June,  a  chapter  will 
thou  be  devoted  to  the  subjects  above  indicated  j 
for,  although  Cawnporo  carried  us  into  July,  we 
have  yet  t'O  watch  what  was  concurrently  passing 
at  other  places* 

Wo  liegiu  with  the  region  o^tetKltng  from  the 
Burmese  fro n tier  to  the  Doab,  and  forming  the 
eastern  porUun  of  Northern  India ;  it  may  for 
convenience  ho  called  Bengal,  wnthout  any  rigid 
adiiercnco  to  territorial  subdivision. 

The  Indian  government  was  not  as  yet  troubled 
with  any  serious  outbreaks  at  Chittagong  or  Dacca^ 
or  in  any  of  the  districts  bounding  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  on  tho  north  and  east.  There  were  a  few 
native  troops  at  the  first  named  of  these  two 
towns,  belonging  to  one  of  the  mutinous  regiments 
at  Barrackporc ;  but  tranquillity  was  not  disturbed 
by  them.  It  is  tnic  that,  when  the  disloyalty 
of  the  34th  became  knoivn,  the  inhabitants  of 
Chittagong  and  Tlpperah  experienced  some  alirm 
lest  the  detachment  of  this  regiment  stationed  at 
tho  first-named  tovvn  might  follow  tho  jicrnicions 
example;  but  tho  Company's  collector,  having 
tlireo  lacs  of  rupees  in  hand,  quietly  removed  his 
treasure  on  boanl  a  steamer ;  and  alt  uneasiness 
was  Boon  allayed.  Along  the  extreme  eastern 
border  of  the  Bengal  presidency,  fram  Assam  down 
througJi  Dacca  to  Chittagong,  tho  tnontli  of  June 
sinidarly  passed  over  without  any  disturbances 
calhng  for  notice,  although  a  temporary  panic 
was  excited  in  more  tlian  one  spot.  At  Dacoa^ 
for  instance,  the  approach  of  disbandtHl  native 
mutineers  was  apprehended  j  and  a  mischievous 
sot  of  Mohammedans,  under  one  Kcramut  All, 
were  detected  in  the  endeavour  to  sow  tho  seeds 
of  disaffection ;  but  by  the  firmness  of  the  civil 
authorities,  and  the  arrival  of  a  hundred  s crimen 
in  two  pinnaces  from  the  Company's  steamers 
Ztitolmt  and  Pui^t^y  tranqmllity  was  soon 
restored. 

In  tho  Calcutta  and  Barrackpore  district, 
althongh  no  actual  mutiny  occurred j  smptoms 
were  presented  that  gave  much  anxiety  to  the 
Europeans  residing  at  the  capital,  and  prompted 
energetic  preventive  measures.  We  have  secn^  in 
Ciiapter  H,,  that  much  discontent  wna  exhibited  at 
Dumdum*  Barrackpore,  and  Berhampore,  between 
the  months  of  January  and  Mny^  hj  tho  native 
troofts ;  lliat  this  discontent  ^ras  (professedly} 
iSK»emted  With  the  allair  of  the  greased  cartridges ; 
that  iomlnirdination  led  to  disarming  and  di^ 
bnndment ;  tlnit  the  tiewa  of  tho  Mccrnt  and 
Delhi  atrocities  in  May  greatly  alarmed  the  Cal- 
cutta inhabilaiits  -  and  that  maiky  addresses  of 
tn^alty  iiT)d  "^ymi^athy  with  the  government  were 

II  i-QMntod.     During  tlie  first  half  of 

li ,  opisii  fosldents  laoked  with  a  sort  of 


suspicious  watchfulness  at  everything  tliat  was 
occurring  around  them,  prepared  to  find  the 
native  troops  treacherous,  yet  hoping  for  better 
things.  Tlic  reliable  forces  in  Calcutta  at  that  time 
comprised  KM.  53d  fool,  nine  hundred  strong, 
and  five  hundred  of  H.M.  37th,  A  company  of  the 
3d  battalion  Madras  artillery;  No.  2  horse  field- 
battery  i  forty  men  of  the  royal  artillery,  recently 
an-ived  from  Ceylon  ;  and  a  wing  of  H3I.  35th 
foot^  were  at  Bari-acki>ore.  Tho  78th  Ilighlanden 
were  at  Chinsura*  On  the  13th  of  June,  Calcutta 
was  thrown  into  great  agitation.  A  messenger 
was  capturcfJ  by  the  authorities,  and  confessed  that 
the  sepoys  at  Barrackpore  and  Calcutta  had  agreefl 
to  mutiny  on  that  very  night.  ArrangemenU 
w*ere  immediately  made  for  defending  the  citj  by 
the  aid  chiefly  of  volunteers^^  who  had  before  then 
begun  to  organise  themselves.  Tlie  civilians  took 
arms,  marshalled  themselves  into  companies  and 
corps,  and  paraded  tho  streets  in  the  English  part 
of  the  city.  During  tho  two  following  nights^  this 
patrolhng  was  conducted  very  vigilantly ;  and 
every  native  met  in  the  streets  was  required  to 
give  an  account  of  his  movements.  On  one  occa- 
sion, Lady  Canning,  accompanied  by  tho  gover* 
nor-generalj  tho  commander -in- chiefs  Generals 
Windham  and  Bcatson,  and  a  glittering  staft^  went 
to  the  parade-ground ;  wlierc,  the  volunteers  being 
all  drawTi  up  in  full  array,  her  ladyship  presented 
them  with  colours,  and  made  a  complimentary 
address;  to  ivhich  Major  Turn  bull  replied,  as 
commandant  of  the  *  Calcutta  Vohmteer  Guards.* 

The  mihtary  proceedings  on  this  occasion  were 
as  follow.  Before  light  on  Sunday  morning  the 
14th,  in  consequence  of  a  message  received  from 
headquartei'S,  a  body  of  the  76th  Highlanders  was 
sent  oil  hastily  from  Chinsnra  to  Barrackpore,  to 
disarm  the  native  troops  there;  while  five  hun- 
di-ed  of  her  Majesty's  37th  foot,  landed  from 
Ceylon  only  tho  day  before,  were  marched  off  to 
a  point  aljout  midway  between  Calcutta  and 
Barrackpore,  to  command  the  road  during  the 
disarming.  About  midnight  an  order  arrived  that 
some  of  the  37th  should  return  instantlj'^  to  the 
capital.  It  had  been  discovered  that  the  deposed 
King  of  Oude,  residing  in  a  handsome  hoxim  at 
Garden  Reach,  was  engaged  in  some  machinations 
with  a  prince  of  the  Delhi  family,  inimical  to  the 
intcr^ts  of  the  Europeans,  A  military  force 
marched  to  his  house  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1 5th,  surrounded  the  grounds^  entered* 
and  seized  the  king  and  his  prime  minister,  together 
with  a  large  qnantity  of  papers.  Arrangements 
were  immediately  made  for  the  safe  custody  of 
the  two  Oudians,  until  the  papers  cotdd  be  fully 
examined.  A  document  came  to  light,  containing 
a  Mohammedan  sketch-map  of  Calcutta,  dividing 
the  city  into  sections ;  together  with  the  plan  for 
a  general  rising  of  natives  on  the  centenaty  day  of 
the  battle  of  PI  assy,  the  murder  of  all  the  Ferin- 
ghecs,  and  the  establishment  of  a  native  ^  raj  *  or 
dynasty  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  the  Company.  It 
was  deemed  proper  to  adopt  prompt  meaanres  on 
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this  occasion;  all  the  native  troops  in  Calcutta 
were  disarmed  as  a  precautionaiy  measure^  in- 
dading  the  Calcutta  militia,  but  excluding  the 
govemor-generars  body-guard.  The  sepoys,  who 
made  no  demur  whatever,  were  disarmed  in 
parties  wherever  they  happened  to  be— at  .the 
Goveiiiment  House  guard,  the  treasury,  the  mint, 
the  bank,  and  the  fort.  Each  party  was  con- 
fronted by  a  party  of  Europeans,  and  gave  up 
arms  on  being  so  commanded;  the  arms  and 
ammunition  were  then  taken  away  by  the  Euro- 
pean soldiers,  nothing  being  left  with  the  sepoys 
but  their  ramrods,  with  which  to  '  shoulder  arms.' 
It  was  explained  to  them  that  the  disarming  was 
only  a  temporary  precautionary  measure ;  that 
they  would  receive  pay  and  perform  sentinel-duty 
as  before ;  and  that  the  arms  would  be  restored  to 
them  as  soon  as  public  tranquillity  was  insured. 

The  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  long  continued  to 
bear  well  in  remembrance  the  14th  of  June.  For 
nearly  a  month  the  civilians  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  revolvers  with  them  to  church,  balls, 
and  parties ;  but  on  this  day,  such  were  the  vague 
terrors  of  slaughter  whispered  from  mouth  to 
mouthy  that  the  excitement  rose  to  a  height  of 
panic.  One  who  was  there  at  the  time  said :  *  The 
infection  of  terror  raged  through  all  classes.  Chow- 
ringhee  and  Garden  Reach  were  abandoned  for 
the  fort  and  the  vessels  in  the  river.  The  shipping 
was  crowded  with  fugitives ;  and  in  houses  which 
were  selected  as  being  least  likely  to  be  attacked, 
hundreds  of  people  gladly  huddled  together,  to 
share  the  peculiar  comfort  which  the  presence  of 
crowds  imparts  on  such  occasions.  The  hotels 
were  fortified ;  bands  of  sailors  marched  through 
the  thoroughfares,  happy  in  the  expectation  of 
poesible  fighting  and  the  certainty  of  grog.  Every 
group  of  natives  was  scanned  with  suspicion.  The 
diiirehes  and  the  course  were  abandoned  for  that 
evening.  A  rising,  either  of  Hindoos  or  of  Mussul- 
mans, or  perhaps  of  both,  was  looked  upon  as 
certain  to  happen  in  the  course  of  the  night.  From 
Chandemagore  the  whole  body  of  European  and 
Bait  Indian  inhabitants  emigrated  to  Calcutta; 
Hhepemmnel  of  government,  the  staff  of  the  army, 
all  in  short  who  had  anything  to  lose,  preferred  to 
omne  away  and  run  the  risk  of  losing  it,  rather 
than  encounter  the  unknown  danger.'  A  some- 
what unworthy  timidity  seems,  at  first  sight,  to 
mmik  all  tliis ;  but  the  civilians  and  private 
Ikmilies  of  Calcutta,  utterly  unused  to  war,  had 
been  so  horror-stricken  by  the  accounts  of  murders 
of  officers,  violations  of  women,  mutilations  of 
little  children,  burnings  of  sick  and  wounded,  and 
other  atrocities  perpetrated  in  Upper  India,  as  to 
beeome  in  a  certain  sense  paralysed.  After  the 
decisive  measnres  adopted  by  the  government  on 
the  14th  and  next  following  day,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital  gradually  recovered  their  equanimily ; 
and  the  montti  doted  peacefully. 

Early  in  June,  the  sepoys  cantoned  at  Barrack- 
pore  made  the  same  kind  of  demonstration  as  at 
an  eariier  date— that  ii^.they  professed  fidelity, 


and  asked  to  be  furnished  with  the  new  Enfield 
rifle.  In  the  43d  regiment  B.N. I.,  there  was  a 
general  application  made  to  Major  Matthews,  by 
native  officers  as  well  as  sepoys,  to  this  efiect; 
accompanied  by  the  expression  of  a  desire  to  be 
sent  to  fight  against  the  rebels  at  Ddhi.  The  70th 
B.N. I.,  almost  to  a  man,  came  forward  on  the 
5th  of  the  month,  and  presented  a  petition  to 
Colonel  Kennedy,  with  a  similar  prayer.  The 
petition  began  somewhat  boastfully :  *  From  the 
day  on  which  liis  lordship  the  governor-general 
condescended  to  come  in  person  to  answer  our 
petition,  on  which  occasion  General  Hearsey 
translated  to  us  his  address,  and  which  was  fully 
explained  to  us  by  our  colonel,  interpreter, 
adjutant,  and  all  the  other  officers  of  the  regiment, 
our  honour  and  name  have  been  raised  amongst 
our  countrymen ;  *  and  it  ended  with  an  abundant 
profession  of  loyalty  towards  the  government. 
The  34th  regiment  B.  N.  I.,  or  such  of  the  men 
as  were  at  Barrackpore,  imitated  the  example 
of  their  fellow-soldiers ;  they  sent  a  petition  to 
Lieutenant-colonel  Wheler  on  the  9th  of  June, 
expressive  of  their  loyalty,  and  requesting  that 
the  new  rifle  might  be  served  out  to  them.  The 
government,  in  reply  to  all  these  petitions  and 
demonstrations,  stated  that  the  supply  of  Enfield 
rifles  received  from  England  was  too  small  to 
permit  the  granting  of  the  request ;  but  that  the 
request  itself  was  received  with  much  gratification 
by  the  governor-general,  '  proving  as  it  does  that 
the  men  of  these  regiments  consider  there  is 
nothing  objectionable  either  in  the  rifles  or  in 
the  cartridges  to  their  caste  or  religion.' 

Little  was  it  suspected  in  how  short  a  time  all 
these  complimentary  exchanges  of  good  words 
would  be  brought  to  nought  On  the  evening  of 
the  13th  came  to  light  those  plottings  or  suspicions 
of  plottings  which  led  to  an  imperative  order  for 
the  disarming  of  the  sepoys.  In  a  private  letter 
on  this  subject,  the  major-general  said:  'Some 
villains  in  the  corps  were  trying  to  incite  the  good 
men  and  true  to  mutiny ;  these  good  men  ought  to 
have  given  the  villains  up  to  justice ;'  but  as  they 
did  not,  he  thought  it  a  safe  plan  to  disarm  them 
all.  When  this  determination  was  made  known 
by  the  authorities,  many  of  the  English  officers  of 
the  native  regiments  felt  much  vexed  and  hurt ; 
they  still  relied  on  their  men,  and  deemed  it  a 
humiliation  to  themselves  that  such  a  course 
should  be  deemed  necessary.  Captain  Greene, 
of  the  70th  N.  I.,  wrote  to  Major-general  Hearsey, 
on  the  Sunday  morning :  *  Is  it  of  any  use  my 
interceding  with  you  on  behalf  of  my  old  corps, 
which,  for  nigh  twenty-five  years,  has  been  my 
pride  and  my  home  ?  I  cannot  express  to  you  the 
pain  with  which  I  have  just  heard  that  they  are 
this  evening  to  be  subjected  to  the  indignity 
of  being  disarmed.  Had  the  men  misbehaved, 
I  should  have  felt  no  sympathy  for  them;  but 
they  have  not  committed  themselves  in  any  way ; 
and  surdy  after  the  governor-general's  laudatoiy 
order  and  expression  of  confidence,  it  would  not 
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ba  too  much  to  expect  ttint  a  fair  trial  of  their 
fiiticerity  should  be  afforded.'  Captain  GreeDe 
proceeded  to  say  that  he  knew  the  men  thoroughly, 
and  hod  the  most  firm  aud  undoubted  reliance 
on  their  fidehty.  The  ftuthorities  were  cot  affected 
by  this  appeal.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  3dth  aud  7Bth  British  regiments  were  marched 
to  the  parade-gromid  at  Barrackporc,  with  loaded 
muskets,  and  supported  by  six  IS-pouuders  loaded 
with  grape-ghot*  The  native  troops  were  then 
summoned  to  the  parade,  and  ordered  at  once  to 
surrender  their  arms ;  this  they  did  quietly  aud 
promptly,  for  even  if  disposed  to  resistj  the  force 
against  them  was  too  formidable.  In  httle  more 
than  an  hour,  the  muskets  of  the  disarmed  regr- 
menti  were  on  the  way  to  Calcutta,  The  sopoja 
bore  the  trial  quietly^  but  with  many  expressioM 
of  mortification. 

Captain  Greene,  in  (hd  poBtacHpt  to  it  letter 
written  on  the  following  day  to  the  major-general, 
mentioned  certain  facts  which  ought  to  have 
opened  his  ejes  to  the  possibility  of  deceit  and 
danger,  A  Mussulman  sepoy  of  the  70th  regiment 
came  to  him  on  the  9th  of  the  tnonthf  and  after 
conversation  on  some  contemplated  movements  of 
the  captain,  said  :  *  Whatever  you  do,  do  not  take 
your  lady  with  you/  He  gave  a«  a  reason  : 
'  Because  the  minds  of  the  native  soldiers  are  now 
in  a  state  of  inquietude ;  and  it  would  be  better  to 
let  the  lady  remain  here  till  everything  is  settled 
in  the  country,  as  there  Is  no  knowing  what  tnight 
liapjieD/  On  being  asked  whether  he  had  reason 
to  doubt  the  regiment,  he  exclaimed :  *  Who 
can  tell  the  hearts  of  a  thousaud  men!*  De 
implied  that  a  few  evil  men  were  endeavouring 
to  corrupt  the  rest.  This  communicative  sepoy 
went  on  to  observe,  that  the  cartridge  grievance, 
although  founded  ou  a  misconception  in  the  first 
iiiitauco,  was  afterwards  used  as  a  means  of 
imposing  on  the  ignorant.  There  were  men  who 
went  about  saying  that  the  English  endeavoured 
to  destroy  the  caste  and  religion  of  the  people ; 
that  the  government  ought  to  be  uprooted;  and 
that  as  the  Company  had  been  driven  out  of 
Cabool,  so  might  it  be  driven  out  of  the  whole 
of  India,  if  the  people  acted  resolutely  and  with 
one  accord.  Another  sepoy,  a  Hindoo,  in  the 
same  regiment,  told  Captain  Greene  that  the 
Mussulmans  generally  in  all  regiments  were  in 
the  habit  of  talking  to  the  effect  that  their  *  raj ' 
or  supremacy  was  coming  round  again.  Many 
others  spoke  indistinctly  to  him  about  dangers,  and 
promised  to  protect  him  if  peril  arose.  Jt  may 
not  be  improbable  that  most  of  the  men  in  that 
regiment  were  reaHy  disposed  to  be  faithful,  and 
that  the  danger  arose  from  a  smaller  number 
of  malcontents.  Captain  Greene  went  to  see  his 
men  in  the  lines  after  the  disarming ;  it  was  a 
painful  interview  to  them  all.  * !  have  been  for 
upwards  of  an  hour/  he  wrote,  •  endeavouring  to 
iMay  the  eseited  feeliup  of  our  meiij  who  were  in 
^cb  a  state  of  depression,  tbat  many  were  crying 
»ierly,  aud  none  could  cook  their  food.    Some, 


too,  had  sold  their  cooking  utensils  for  a  mere 
trifle  in  the  bazaar/  The  regiment  had  not  been 
disbanded  as  if  in  disgrace,  only  disarmed  as  if  for 
precaution ;  but  the  men  nevertheless  regarded  it 
as  a  degradation.  Some  budmashes  (scoundrels)  had 
been  amongst  them  in  the  night,  and  had  uiiged 
thetn  to  desert,  telling  them  that  haudeufis  and 
manacles  had  been  Kent  for*  The  captain  earnestly 
implored  that  their  arms  should  bo  given  back 
to  them  1  '  Unless  something  be  speedily  done  to 
reassure  them,  the  influence  of  their  European 
oSicers  will  cease  to  exist,  and  a  good  regiment 
will  crumble  away  before  hopelessness  and  deser- 
tion- All  of  us,  black  and  white,  would  be  so 
thankful  to  you  if  ^ou  would  get  us  back  our  arms, 
and  sent  away  from  here  at  onee/  Tliis  request 
was  not  acceded  to* 

Within  ten  days  after  the  dtsarming,  a  hundred 
and  thirty-tlirce  men  of  the  disarmed  regiments 
(2d,  34th,  43d,  and  70th)  deserted  from  Barrack- 
pore  aud  Calcutta,  nearly  all  belonging  to  the  43d, 
The  tnagtstrates  and  military  authorities  in  many 
parts  of  Bengal  were  troubled  with  the  arrival  of 
these  deserters,  who  came  two  or  three  at  a  time, 
and  endeavoured  to  excite  disaifection  against  m 
government  which,  as  they  alleged,  had  disgraced 
them  without  a  cause.  A  reward  of  fifty  rupees 
was  oSered  for  the  apprehension  of  eveiy  deserter. 

Departing  from  Calcutta  and  Barrackpore  M 
centres,  it  may  be  well  now  to  sketch  the  itatt 
of  the  surrounding  districts  during  the  month  €f 
Juue,  Towards  the  northeast,  many  towti% 
especially  Jcsbopc,  were  thrown  occasionally  into 
excitement  by  occurrences  which  would  have 
been  r«^rded  as  trivial  if  happening  at  any  other 
time,  but  which  required  watchful  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  iu  the  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive state  of  the  native  mind*  In  the  Dinage* 
pore  diatrict,  near  the  Bhotan  frontier,  several 
moulvies  spread  reports  of  the  intention  of  th« 
government  forcibly  to  convert  native  childreii 
to  Christianity ;  these  reports  caused  many  of  the 
children  in  the  vernacular  school  at  Muthooraport 
to  be  withdrawn  by  their  parents  j  and  on  an 
examination  of  the  moulvies  being  ordered  by 
the  authorities,  it  was  found  that  the  fakcers  and 
other  religious  mendicants  w^ere  accustomed  to 
carry  treasonable  Icttetii  aud  concealed  corr#< 
spend cticc  within  the  bamboo  sticks  with  wMch 
most  of  them  wore  pittvided.  North  and  west  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  capital,  a  similar  state  of  public 
afT'airg  was  presented  ;  a  succession  of  troublous 
symptoms  that  required  attentiou^  but  without 
entailing  serious  consequences.  In  some  instancei 
disarmed  sepoys  were  detected  exciting  disafieo^ 
tion ;  in  otliers^  seditious  placards  were  posted  up 
in  the  towns.  In  the  country  arouud  Eamgurh 
a  few  circumstances  transpired  to  produce  tem- 
porary disquietude*  The  liamgurh  battalion  was 
believed  to  be  stanch :  but  aa  some  discontent 
had  spread  among  the  troops  iu  relation  to  the 
cartridge  grievance,  and  as  two  or  threo  petty 
ebieftaius    exhibit^    symptoms    of    dislo^nlty, 
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judicious  and  early  precautions  wore  taken  against 
disaster — especially  at  Hazarebiigli,  whero  tho 
treaflury  contained  a  lac  of  rupees,  and  where 
the  jaijf  containing  nine  hundred  prisoners,  wag 
guarded  solely  by  two  companies  of  a  native 
regijuent :  a  kind  of  guard  whidi  had  proved 
v«fj  perilous  at  Meerut  a  few  weeks  earher.  At 
Midnapore,  a  s^poy  of  the  jail-guard^  detected  in 
an  attempt  to  excite  mutiny  among  the  men  of 
the  Bhekhawuttie  battalion,  waa  tried^  found 
guiltyi  and  banged. 

The  most  serious  event  in  the  districts  around 
Calcutta^  perhaps,  was  one  that  occurred  in  the 
8onthal  Pergnnnahs  ;  in  which  the  5th  irregular 
cftTolry  displayed  a  tendeney,  fatal  on  a  small 
scale,  and  Ukcly  to  have  become  much  more 
disastrous  if  not  speedily  checked.  Lieutenant  Sir 
N,  E*  i^eahe  waa  adjutant  of  that  regiment  at 
Eohnee.  On  the  ISEth  of  June,  this  officer, 
Major  Macdonald^  and  Assistant-surgeon  Grant, 
while  sitting  in  Sir  N oilman  Leslie's  compound^ 
in  the  duak  of  the  evening,  were  suddenly  attacked 
by  three  men  armed  with  swords.  Major  Mac- 
donald  received  a  blow  which  laid  hi^  head  open, 
aud  rendered  him  insensible  for  many  hours ; 
Mr  Grant  received  sword-wounds  on  the  arm 
and  the  leg ;  while  Sir  Norman  was  so  seTerely 
wounded  that  he  expired  within  half  an  hour. 
The  miscreants  escaped  after  this  ferocious  attack, 
without  immediate  detection.'^  At  first  it  was 
hoped  and  helieved  that  the  regiment  had  not  been 
dishonoured  by  the  presentee  of  these  murderers  ou 
the  muster-roll;  Mr  Grant  was  of  this  opinion;  but 
Major  Macdonald,  commandant  of  the  regiment, 
look  a  less  fovourablc  view.  The  offenders,  it  soon 
Appeared,  belonged  to  the  regiment;  a  chase  was 
ordered ;  two  of  the  men  were  found  after  a  time, 
with  their  clothes  smeared  with  blood ;  while  the 
third,  when  taken,  candidly  owned  that  it  was 
Mm  gword  that  bad  given  the  death-stroke  to 
Ledm  The  murderei-s  were  speedily  executed, 
hut  without  giving  any  information  touching  tho 
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«Eid  >»itniced  tbcni  to  1»  hnugiKl  tb^  i\Qxi  mornlnir^  I  l^aak  on  mj 
vwn  tbsuMitm  Ihe  rcapdn^itiLlltjr  of  banglnp'  tbeai  firat,  uml  ankin^ 
ito  do  lo  ftftcrwpreU,  Thai  dii^  wot  lui  nfrful  cite  Qt  auBpcnECi 
I  ihxitty.  Od«  of  tli&  prifODen  waa  of  Tcry  higb  co^te  and 
,  and  tlif«  mM&  I  iAtermUied  to  treat  with  the  ^r(?att?«t 
IgiwvuBj,  br  HttiDg  tha  loweat  ca^^tfi  man  Lo  hang'  huiu  T(>  tcU 
ftm  tibe  tTut£,  I  iitv0  fbr  ik  mooient  expected  to  tcRVa  tlie  hutiKitsg 
W9tm  oHre;  bat  I  was  dctamioed  ta  do  m;  du^i  and  well  kne-w 
tti*  tBvi.'t  tbat  pluck  itnd  decliidit  bad  on  the  natlfeik  Tba  regiment 
%a»  drBwn  Aut ;  mmnded  craelty  u  I  itia,  I  bud  io  tee  tverytblrtir 
deoft  tB|wilf|  area  to  the  ndjiutlng  af  tha  rop^  miA  uw  them 
tofltped  ta  risn  tanrj.  Two  of  tbc  culpnU  wcro  puil^sed  with  fcur 
•M  ufidHlihmjfiit,  QfT'cr  dt^flmLng  that  I  fihxiuld  dupe  to  hang  thtm 
vtlb^iiat  aa  i^rdcr  from  goTemmcnt  The  ihird  taid  ha  would  not 
^  hsiured,  and  calledi  on  tbt»  Prophet  and  an  hi*  comradea  to  ;«etift 
ilm,  TMawi*  aji  awful  mooieot;  on  tmUmt'ii  be«ltatiQii  on  mj 
pari,  tB4  probfiblf  t'thouM  Lave  h^d  a  do^en  of  Italls  tbrotigb  me: 
as  t  tail W  a  pistol,,  ^ilapped  It  ia  IbD  inan^e  eiiri  niulf^aid,  witb&  look 
th«rama  no  mtstukA  abcaut:  *' Anotber  word  out  of  your  moQtli, 
iDd  foor  bf«Ina  »biUl  bo  venttGred  &n  the  i^utid,'*  Ijd  tTembled, 
ani  MiA  hli  tongiie.  The  atepbant  came  u^^  be  was  put  on  bl« 
buk.  tha  r¥ip«  adj  acted,  tHt  el^pbabt  mo  rod,  and  b^  wa<  left 
dtBJ%hiir«  I  fban  bod  the  otbrra  up*  and  a(f  in  tbo  imme  ^ay» 
AM  «1^  wnike  tima,  wh'to  X  had  dJitDLlHcd  tbe  men  of  the  r^L- 
nkcnt  10  their  Unet,  ajid  itill  footid  my  head  est  my  ^bouMera, 
t  ffritlj  «oay  asanety  beLlava  IC 


motives  that  led  to  thoir  crime.  Three  sowars 
of  the  regiment,  Eunus  Khan,  Kurreem  Shere 
Khan,  and  Oarada  Khan,  received  encomiums  and 
rewarda  for  the  «Jacrity  with  which  they  had 
pursued  the  reckle^  men  who  had  thus  brought 
discredit  on  tliau*  corps.  The  efi&cial  dispatt^ea 
relating  to  this  affair  comprised  two  letters  written 
by  Major  J!iflacdonald  to  Captain  Watson ,  an  officer 
commanding  a  squadron  of  the  same  regiment 
at  Bhagulporej  they  afford  curious  illustration 
of  the  cheerful,  daring,  care- for- naught  spirit  in 
which  the  British  officers  were  often  accustomed 
to  meet  their  difficulties  during  those  exciting 
scenes :  *  I  am  as  fairly  cut  and  neatly  scalped 
OS  any  Red  Indian  could  do  it  I  got  three  cracks 
in  succession  on  the  head  before  I  knew  I  wa$ 
attacked.  I  then  seized  my  chair  by  the  arms, 
and  defended  myself  successfully  from  two  of 
them  on  me  at  once  ;  1  guarded  and  struck  the 
best  way  I  could  ;  and  at  last  Grant  and  self  drove 
the  cowards  off  the  field.  This  is  against  my  poor 
head,  writing ;  but  you  will  be  anxious  to  know 
how  matteis  reaUy  were ;  I  expect  to  be  in  high 
fever  to-morrow,  as  I  have  got  a  bad  gosh  into  the 
skull  besides  being  scalped/  This  was  written  on 
tho  day  after  the  murderous  attack ;  and  three  days 
later  the  major  wrote :  ^  My  dear  fellow,  I  have 
had  a  sad  time  of  it,  and  am  but  little  able  to  go 
through  snch  scenes,  for  I  am  tery  badly  wounded ; 
but,  tliank  God,  my  spirits  and  pluck  neircr  left 
me  for  a  moment  When  you  see  my  poor  old 
head,  you  will  wonder  I  could  hold  it  up  at  all.  I 
have  preserved  my  »calp  in  spirits  of  wine— such  a 
jolly  specimen  V 

In  Cuttack,  bounding  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  many  Mohammedans  were 
detected  in  the  attempt  to  sap  the  loyalty  of 
the  Shckhawuttte  battalion.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Forster,  with  the  head-quarters  of  that  corps  at 
Midnapore,  succeeded  by  his  personal  mfluence 
in  keeping  the  men  from  anything  beyond  slight 
acts  of  insubordinatiou  ;  but  he  had  many  proofs^ 
in  that  town  and  in  the  Cuttack  district,  that  the 
Company's  *raj*  or  rule  was  being  preached 
against  by  many  emissaries  of  rebellion. 

This  rapid  sketch  will  have  shewn  that  the 
eastern  divisions  of  Bengal  were  not  disturbed  by 
any  very  Eerious  tumults  during  the  month  of 
June,  Incipient  proofs  of  fiisaffection  were,  it  is 
true,  manifested  in  many  places;  but  they  were 
either  unimportant  in  esctent,  or  were  checked 
before  they  could  rise  to  perilous  magnitude.  In 
the  western  divisions,  however,  the  troubles  were 
more  serious;  the  towns  were  further  from 
Calcutta,  nearer  to  the  turbulent  region  of  Oude^ 
and  th(^e  conditions  of  locality  greatly  aftected  the 
steadiness  and  honesty  of  the  native  troops. 

During  the  earlier  days  of  the  month,  con^ 
liderable  excitement  prevailed  in  the  districts 
of  which  Fatna  and  Dinapoor  are  the  chief  towns  ^ 
iu  conscqueneo  of  the  general  spread  of  a  belief, 
inculcated  by  the  deserters  from  Barrackporc, 
that    the   government   contemplated    an    active 
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interfoi^iice  %vith  the  religion  of  the  ptio^de*  A 
similar  delusion,  it  was  speedily  remembered^ 
had  existed  in  the  same  parts  about  two  years 
eairher ;  the  governmeut  had  adopted  mch 
measures  as,  it  was  hoped^  would  reiiiore  the 
prejudice;  but  the  events  of  lSfi7  shewed  that 
the  healings  policy  of  1655  bad  Dot  been  effective 
for  the  pur]iose  Iti  view*  Until  Uie  13tli  of  June, 
the  disaffection  was  manifested  only  by  sullen  earn- 
plain  inp  and  indistinct  threats ;  but  on  that  day 
matters  presented  a  more  serious  aspeet.  The 
Tarloua  magistrates  throughout  the  Patna  division 
reported  to  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal^  that 
although  no  acts  of  violence  had  been  committed, 
the  contiuuance  of  tranquilltty  would  mainly 
depend  on  the  Adehty  of  the  native  troops  at 
I)inapoor,  the  mosit  important  military  station 
in  that  part  of  India.  Dinapoor  may,  in  fact,  he 
regarded  as  tixe  military  post  belonging  to  the 
great  city  of  Patna^  which  is  about  ten  miles 
distant.*^  The  magistrates  also  reported,  as  one 
result  of  their  inquirieSj  that  the  Mohammedans 
in  that  division  were  tboroughly  dtsalfeeted  i  and 
that  if  any  disturbance  occurred  at  head-quarters 
(Dinapoor),  a  rapid  extension  of  the  revolt  would 
be  almost  inevitable.  When  these  facta  and 
feelings  became  known,  such  precautionary 
measures  were  adopted  as  seemed  best  calculated 
to  avert  the  impending  evil  p.  An  increase  was 
made  in  the  police  force  at  Behar;  the  ghats 
or  landing-places  were  earefuUy  watched  and 
regulated  ;  the  frontiers  of  the  neighbouring 
disaffected  distncts  were  watclied ;  a  portion  of 
the  Company*s  ti-easure  at  Arrnh  and  Chupra 
w*as  sent  off  to  Calcutta,  and  the  rest  removed  to 
Patna  for  safe  custody  under  a  guard  of  Sikhs ;  a 
volunteer  guard  was  Ibrmed  in  that  city  ;  measures 
were  taken  to  defend  the  coUectorato  and  the 
opium  factories ;  aiit  companies  of  the  Hikh  police 
battalion  were  marched  from  Soorie  to  Patna ; 
and  places  of  rendezvous  for  Eui"oi>can  residents 
were  appointed  at  many  of  the  stations,  to  facdi* 
tate  a  combined  plan  of  action  in  the  event  of 
mutinous  symptoms  appearing  among  the  native 
troops.  The  Itajahs  of  Bcttiah  and  Ilutwah 
addressed  letters  expressive  of  loyalty  and  affec- 
tion towards  the  government,  and  placed  men  and 
elephants  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  authorities, 
to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity* 

Towai\ls  the  middle  of  the  month,  an  alarm 
prevailed  at  Chuprti  and  Arrab,  consequent  on 
the  mutinous  proceedings  in  certain  towns  further 
to  the  west,  presently  to  be  noticed*  Large  works 
were  under  construction  near  those  places  in  con- 
nection with  the  East  India  Railway  ;  and  the 
Europeans  engaged  in  those  operations,  as  well  as 
othei*s  resident  in  the  two  tow^ns,  made  a  hasty 
retreat,  and  sought  for  refuge  at  Biuajioor.    The 

*  DlMpDor  U  T«tnArkal1r  for  th»  fln&  >j^rriictcji  built  ^j  the 
Oi^panjr  for  \h.e  occDRiniotlaLlon  "f  ttoop«— fur  tlic  (lffl<^{^rif  tlie 
Kiimpeun  truofisi,  und  tli«  n;aUe  trtiotM  ;  mnst  of  thp  oHloers  havft 
commudJioiiq  bufi^riiluft*  lu  tlic  vlcinUy;  und  tbi?  maiki:\f<  or  iMixqciriir 
lor  the  iiujtph-  111  HqropcanB  jli  ticU  qa  lulires,  arc  uniuuiUv  Urge 


magistrates  and  most  of  the  civil  officers  remained 
at  their  posLs,  and  hy  their  firmness  prevented  the 
alarm  from  degeneiating  into  a  panic.  At  Gay  ah 
or  Gya,  a  town  between  Patna  and  the  great  trunk- 
road — celebrated  for  its  Bhuddist  and  Hindoo 
temples,  and  the  great  resort  of  pilgrims  of  both 
religions — conaiderable  apprehension  prevailed^ 
on  account  of  the  unprotected  state  of  a  large 
amount  of  Company's  treasure  in  the  oollectorate  ; 
an  apprehension  increased  by  the  presence  of 
many  desperate  characters  at  that  time  in  the  jail, 
and  by  the  guard  of  the  jail  heiug  wholly  coni- 
posed  of  natives  who  would  remain  steady  only 
so  long  as  those  at  Dinapoor  were  '  faithful  to  their 
salt.'  Fortuaatelj%  the  authorities  were  enabled 
to  obtain  a  guani  of  European  soldiers,  chiefly 
from  her  majesty *fl  ti^th  regiment ;  and  thus  the 
ruffians,  more  to  be  dreaded  than  even  the 
rebellious  sepoys,  were  overawed. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  seeing,  in  the  eoui^se  of 
events  throughout  India,  how  much  imix»i'tanee 
ought  to  be  attached  to  the  matter  just  adverted 
to — the  instrumentality  of  robbers  and  released 
prisoners  in  producing  the  dreadful  scenes  pre- 
sented. India  swarms  with  depredators  who  i^'ar 
on  the  peaceful  and  industrious  inhabitants — not 
merely  individual  thievea,  but  robber-tribes  who 
infest  certain  provinces,  directing  their  move- 
ments by  the  chances  of  war  or  of  plunder. 
Instead  of  extirpating  these  iU- doers,  as  Asiatic 
sovereigns  have  sometimes  attempted  to  do,  the 
East  India  Company  has  been  accustomed  to 
capture  and  Imprison  them.  Hence  the  jailj 
aro  always  full,  At  every  important  station  we 
have  several  hundred,  sometimes  two  or  three 
thousand,  such  prisoners.  The  mutiny  set  loos© 
these  mischievous  elements.  The  release  of  crowds 
of  murderers  and  robbers  from  (orison,  the  flocking 
of  others  from  the  villages,  and  the  stimulus  given 
to  latent  ragues  hy  the  prospect  of  plunder,  would 
account  for  a  large  amount  of  the  outrage  com- 
mitted in  India^ — outrage  which  popular  speech  ill 
England  attaches  to  the  sepoys  alone. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  the  first  indications  of  a 
conspiracy  at  Fatna  were  detected.  A  nujeeb  of  the 
Behar  station  guards  was  discovered  in  an  attempt 
to  tamper  with  the  Sikhs  of  the  police  corps,  and 
to  excite  them  to  mutiny ;  ho  was  tric^i,  convicted, 
sentenced  to  death,  and  banged ;  while  three 
Sikhs,  who  had  l>een  instrumental  in  his  appre^ 
hension,  were  publicly  rewarded  with  fifty  rupees 
each,  In  singular  contrast  to  this,  three  other 
nujeebs  of  the  same  force,  on  the  same  day,  placed 
in  the  commissioner's  hands  a  letter  received  from 
sepoys  at  Dinapoor,  urging  the  Behar  guards  feo 
mutiny^  and  to  seize  the  treasure  at  Patna  before 
the  8ikhs  could  arrive  to  the  rescue ;  this,  as  a 
valuable  service  rendered  at  a  critical  period,  was 
rewarded  by  donations  of  two  hundred  rui>eefl  to 
each  of  the  three  men.  The  ne\t  symptoms  were 
exhibited  by  certain  members  of  the  Wahabce 
sect  of  Mohammedans  at  Patna,  Tiie  fanatical 
devotion  of  these  Mussulmans  to  their  spiritual 
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kaderS)  their  abnegation  of  self,  and  their  mode 
of  confidential  commnuication  vith  each  other 
without  written  documents,  render  it  at  all  times 
difficult  to  produce  legal  proof  of  any  machinations 
among  them ;  while  their  mutual  fidehtj  enables 
them  to  resist  all  temptation  to  betrayal.  The 
coumiissioner  of  Fatna,  having  suspicions  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Wahabees  in  that  city,  deemed 
it  politic  to  detain  four  of  their  number  as  hostages 
for  the  sect  generally — ^a  sect  formidable  for  its 
oi^ganisation,  and  peculiarly  hostile  to  Christians. 
They  were  placed  in  a  sort  of  honourable  confine- 
ment^ while  a  general  disarming  of  the  inhabitants 
took  place.  On  another  occasion  a  police  jemadar, 
Waris  All,  was  ascertained  to  be  in  possession  of 
a  lai^ge  amount  of  treasonable  correspondence ;  he 
was  known  to  be  in  some  way  related  to  the 
royal  family  of  Delhi ;  and  the  letters  found  in 
his  house  threw  suspicion  on  more  than  one 
native  official  in  the  service  of  the  Company. 

The  most  serious  affair  at  Patna,  however, 
occurred  about  the  close  of  the  period  to  which 
this  chapter  more  particularly  relates.  At  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  July,  a 
body  of  Mohammedans,  variously  estimated  from 
eighty  to  two  hundred,  assembled  at  the  house  of 
one  of  their  number,  one  Peer  Ali  Khan,  a  book- 
seller, and  proceeded  thence  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
churdi  and  mission-house  in  Patna,  with  two  large 
green  flags,  a  drum  beating,  and  cries  of  '  Ali ! 
Ali ! '  The  priest,  whom  they  pi*obably  intended 
to  murder,  fortunately  escaped.  They  emerged 
into  the  street,  reiterated  their  cries,  and  called  on 
the  populace  to  join  them.  Dr  Lyell,  principal 
assiBtant  to  the  opium  agent,  imme(liately  went  to 
the  spot,  accompanied  by  nine  Sikhs.  He  i*ode 
ahead  of  his  suppoi*t,  was  shot  down  by  the  rioters, 
and  his  body  mangled  and  mutilated  before  the 
Sikhs  could  come  up.  A  force  of  Sikhs  and 
nujeebs  speedily  recovered  tlie  unfortunate  gentle- 
man's body,  killed  some  of  the  insurgents,  and  put 
the  rest  to  flight.  This  appeared  at  first  to  be  a 
religious  demonstration :  a  Mohammedan  fanatic 
war-ciy  was  shouted,  and  the  property  of  the 
Catholic  mission  was  destroyed,  but  without  any 
phmder  or  removal.  Thii*ty-six  of  the  insurgents 
were  afterwards  captured  and  tried;  sixteen  of 
the  number,  including  Peer  Ali  Khan,  who  was 
believed  to  be  the  murderer  of  Dr  Lyell,  were 
condemned  to  death ;  eighteen,  including  a  jema- 
dar,  were  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprison- 
ment; and  two  were  acquitted.  All  the  facts  of 
thb  temporary  outbreak  were  full  of  significance ; 
for  it  soon  became  evident  that  something  more 
than  mere  religious  hostility  had  been  intended. 
Peer  Ali  Khan  was  offered  a  reprieve  if  he  would 
divulge  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy ;  but,  hke  a 
bdd,  consistent  fanatic,  he  remained  defiant  to 
the  last^  and  nothing  could  be  got  out  of  him.  It 
was  afterwards  ascertained  that  he  had  been  in 
secret  oommunication  with  an  influential  native  at 
Cawnpoie  ever  since  the  annexation  of  Oude,  and 
that  the  details  of  some  widely-spread  plot  had 


been  concerted  between  them.  The  capture  of 
the  thirty-six  rioters  had  been  effected  by  the 
disclosures  of  one  of  the  band,  who  was  wounded 
in  the  struggle ;  he  declared  that  a  plot  had  been 
in  existence  for  many  months,  and  that  men  were 
regularly  paid  to  excite  the  people  to  fight  for  the 
Padishah  of  Delhi.  Letters  found  in  Peer  All's 
house  disclosed  an  organised  Mussulman  con- 
spiracy to  re-establish  Mohammedan  supremacy 
on  the  ruins  of  British  power;  and  besides  the 
correspondence  vdth  Cawnpore  and  Delhi,  a  due 
was  obtained  to  the  comphcity  of  an  influential 
Mohammedan  at  Lucknow. 

Patna  was  sufficiently  well  watched  and  guarded 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  anything  of  more 
serious  import  Nevertheless,  the  European  inha- 
bitants were  kept  in  great  anxiety,  knowing  how 
much  their  safety  depended  on  the  conduct  of  the 
sepoys  at  Dinapoor.  The  commissioner  at  the  one 
place,  and  the  military  commandant  at  the  other, 
were  naturally  rejoiced  to  receive  any  demonstra- 
tions of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  native  troops, 
even  if  the  sincerity  of  those  demonstrations  were 
not  quite  free  from  doubt.  On  the  3d  of  June^ 
Colonel  Templer  assembled  the  7th  regiment 
B.  N.  I.  on  the  military  parade  at  Dinapoor,  to 
read  to  them  the  flattering  address  which  Viscount 
Canning  had  made  to  the  70th  regiment  at 
Barrackpore,  on  the  manifestation  of  loyalty  by 
that  corps.  On  the  conclusion  of  this  ceremony, 
the  native  commissioned  officers  came  up  to  the 
colonel,  and  presented  to  him  a  petition,  signed 
by  two  subadars  and  five  jemadars  on  the  part  of 
the  whole  r^ment.  The  petition  is  worth  trans- 
cribing,* to  shew  in  what  glowing  language  the 
native  troops  could  express  their  grateful  allegiance 
— but  whether  sincere  or  insincere,  no  European 
could  at  that  time  truly  telL  Colonel  Templer 
desired  that  all  the  men  who  acknowledged  the 
petition  to  contain  an  expression  of  their  real 
sentiments  and  wishes,  would  shoulder  their  arms 
in  token  thereof;  on  which  every  one  present 


*  *  At  present  the  men  of  bad  ehancter  in  some  reglmentt,  and 
other  pc»ple  in  the  directicm  of  Meerat  and  Delhi,  hare  tomed 
fh>m  their  allegiance  to  the  bountiful  goTernmeot,  and  created  a 
acditioui  disturbance,  and  hare  made  choiee  of  the  wajrs  of  inirratl- 
tude,  and  thrown  awav  the  character  of  sepojs  irne  to  their  salt. 

*  At  present  it  is  veil  known  that  some  European  regiments  haTo 
started  to  punish  and  coerce  these  rebels;  we  trust  that  by  the 
favour  of  the  bountiful  government,  we  also  may  be  sent  to  punish 
the  enemies  of  goTemment,  wherever  they  are ;  for  if  we  cannot 
be  of  use  to  government  at  this  time,  how  will  it  be  maaifest  and 
known  to  the  state  that  we  are  true  to  our  salt !  Have  we  not  been 
entertained  in  the  army  for  days  like  the  present  t  In  addition  to 
this,  government  shall  see  what  their  faithful  sepoy*  are  like^  and 
we  will  work  with  heart  and  soul  to  do  our  duty  to  the  state  that 
give*  us  our  salt 

*  Let  the  enemies  of  government  be  who  they  may,  we  are  ready 
to  light  them,  and  to  sucrifloe  our  lives  in  the  cause. 

*  We  have  said  as  much  as  is  proper ;  may  the  sun  of  your  wealth 
and  prosperity  ever  shine. 

*  Tne  petition  of  your  ser  vailts : 

HasnA  SiMO,  Subadsr, 
Ki.LAUBB  KiiAx,  Subadar, 
Bbowaiit  Simo,  Jemadar, 
MuM&oor  Sixo,  Jemadar, 
Hkesa  Sin'o,  Jemadar. 
IssKERB  PAirnY,  Jemadar, 
McaDAM  Suro,  Jemadar, 

of  the  Bum  Crawford's,  or  7th  retlment,  native  inftuBtnr,  and  of 
every  uon-eommlMioned  offleer  and.  sepoy  in  the  lines.  Presented 
on  the  Sd  June  USl,* 
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Bhouldered  arms.  The  native  oflicers  aflerwarda 
assured  the  oolonel^  with  apparent  eanjeitnesSj 
that  it  was  the  eager  wish  of  the  whole  regiment 
to  be  a^rdcd  an  opportimitj  of  removing  even  a 
fQspicion  of  their  diia^Tection.  When  Colonel 
Templer  repeated  tliis  to  Major-general  Uojd,  the 
military  commander  of  the  Dinapoor  division^  and 
when  Uojd  forwarded  the  communication  to 
Cal(mtta,  the  regiment  of  course  received  thanks 
for  the  demonstration^  and  were  assured  that 
4heir  good  conduct  will  be  kept  in  rememhranc© 
by  the  goTemor-general  in  council.'  It  was  not 
until  a  later  month  that  the  fimall  value  of  these 
proteatations  was  clearly  shewn ;  nevertheless  the 
Europeans  at  Dinapoor  continued  throughout 
June  to  be  very  uneasy*  Almost  every  one  lived 
in  the  square;  the  gnus  were  kept  ready  loaded 
with  grape;  the  few  European  troops  were  on 
the  alert ;  and  pickets  were  posted  all  round  the 
station.  A  motley  assemblage— plan ters^  soldiers, 
civilians,  railway  men,  and  others — was  added  to 
the  ordinary  residents,  driven  in  fVom  the  sur- 
roundmg  districts  for  protection.  The  officers  gave 
up  their  messdtouEe  to  the  ladies,  who  completely 
flUed  it. 

In  Tirhoot^  a  district  north  of  Patna,  on  the 
other  Bide  of  the  Ganget,  the  planters  and  others 
were  thrown  into  great  excitement  during  the 
month  of  June,  by  the  events  occurring  aroand 
them.  About  the  middle  of  the  month,  planters 
left  their  estates  and  civilians  their  homes,  to  go 
for  refuge  to  the  Company's  station  at  Mozufterpoor. 
Eighty  gentlemen,  thirty  ladies,  and  forty  children, 
were  all  crowded  into  two  hous^ ;  the  ladies  and 
children  shut  up  at  night,  while  the  men  slept  in 
Yerandahs^  or  in  tents^  or  took  turns  in  patroUing, 
The  nujeebs,  stationed  at  that  place,  wci-e  suspected 
of  being  in  sympathy  with  tlic  mutineers ;  one  of 
the  Company ''s  servants,  disguised  as  a  native^ 
went  to  tlieir  quarters  one  night,  and  overheard 
them  conversing  about  murdering  the  Europeans, 
looting  the  treasury  (which  contained  seven  lacs  of 
rupees),  and  liberating  the  prisoners.  This  was 
the  alarm  that  led  to  the  assembhng  of  the  Euro- 
peans at  the  station  for  mutual  protection ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  protection  woald 
haTe  been  needed  had  Dinapoor  fallen.  One  of  the 
Mohammedan  inhabitants  was  seized  at  Mozuffer- 
pQor,  with  a  quantity  of  treasonable  correspondence 
in  his  possession ;  and  the  commandant  at  SegowHc 
condemned  to  the  gallows  with  ver}'  little  sci-apk 
several  suspicious  characters  in  various  parts  of 
the  dbtrict. 

Advancing  np  the  Ganges,  we  come  to  Ghazee- 
pore,  on  its  northern  or  left  hank.  This  town, 
containing  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  Is  rendered 
somewhat  famous  by  a  palace  once  belonging  to 
the  Nawab  of  Onde,  but  now  in  a  very  ruinous 
state ;  also  by  the  heautifal  Grecian  tomb  erected 
to  the  Marquis  of  Cornwall  is ;  and  by  the  rose* 
gardens  in  its  vicinity,  where  rose-leaves  are 
gathered  for  making  the  celebrated  otto  or  attar. 
The  bungalows  of  the  Company^s  civil  servants 


are  situated  west  of  the  town ;  and  beyond  them 
is  the  military  cantonment  During  the  early  part 
of  the  month  of  June,  the  65th  native  infantry, 
itationed  at  Ghazeepore,  was  sorely  tempted  by 
the  mutinying  of  so  many  other  regimentg  at 
stations  within  forty  or  fi%  miles;  but  they 
remained  stanch  hr  some  time  longer. 

Not  so  the  sepoya  at  Azimghur,  a  town  north- 
west of  Ghazeepore,  containing  twelve  or  fourteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  a  military  station.  At 
this  place  the  17th  regiment  Bengal  native  in- 
fantry was  posted  at  tlie  beginning  of  June.  On 
the  3d  of  the  month  an  escort  of  thirty  troopers  of 
the  )3th  irregular  cavalry  brought  in  seven  lacs 
of  rupees  from  Goruckporey  en  route  to  Benares. 
At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  treasure  was 
started  again  on  its  journey ;  and  in  three  hours 
afterwards  the  17th  mutinied^  influenced  appar- 
ently rather  by  the  hope  of  looi  than  by  any 
political  or  rehgions  motives.  During  several  days 
previously  the  authorities  had  been  employed  in 
throwing  up  a  breastwork  around  the  cutchery  or 
government  offices  ;  but  this  was  not  finished.  The 
sepoys  killed  their  quartermaster,  and  wounded 
the  quartermaster-sergeant  and  two  or  three  others. 
The  officer  on  guard  at  the  fort  of  the  cutchery 
sent  out  a  picket  to  the  Un^^^  and  ordered  the 
native  artillerymen  to  load  their  gims  i  this  they 
refused  to  do  ;  and  hence  the  infantry  were  left  to 
fallow  out  their  plan  of  spoliation*  The  officers 
were  at  mess  when  the  mutiny  began ;  seeing  the 
danger,  they  placed  the  ladies  on  the  roof  of  the 
cutchery.  When  the  eepoys  came  up,  they  formed 
a  square  round  the  officers,  and  swore  to  protect 
them ;  but  stated  that^  as  some  men  of  the  regi- 
ment were  very  hostile,  it  would  be  better  for  all 
the  officeni  to  depart  The  men  brought  carriage! 
for  them  J  and  escorted  them  ten  miles  on  the  road 
to  Ghazeepore.  Many  of  the  civilians  hurried 
away  to  the  same  town,  reaching  that  place  in 
terrible  plight.  The  marauders  from  the  neigh- 
bouring village  did  not  fail  in  their  usual  course  j 
they  plundered  the  bungalows  of  the  Europeans 
at  Azimghur,  or  such  of  them  as  were  lefl 
unprotected. 

Far  more  serious  were  the  events  at  Benares^ 
than  at  any  city  or  station  eastward  of  it,  during 
the  month  of  Juno,  It  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  still  more  deplorable^  had  not  European 
troops  arrived  just  at  that  time.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Keill  reached  Benares  on  the  Zd  of  June, 
with  sixty  men  and  three  officers  of  the  1st  Madras 
Fusiliers  (Europeans),  of  which  ri^ment  five  more 
companies  were  in  the  rear,  expecting  to  reach 
that  city  in  a  few  days.  The  regiment  had  been 
despatched  in  great  haste  by  Yiscount  Canmng, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  appear  before  Cawnpore 
in  time  to  relieve  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  and  his 
unffjrtunate  companions.  Neill  intended,  after  a 
day's  repose,  to  have  started  from  Benares  for 
Cawnpore  on  the  4th  ;  hut  he  received  timely 
notice  from  Lieutenant  Palliser  that  the  17th 
B.  N.  L  had  mutinied  at  Azimghur ;  and  that 
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th«  treaanre,  paastng  through  A^imgbur  in  iti 
WAy  frtna  Qoruckpore  to  EeofLres  (mentioned  in 
Hit  last  pATBgrapli),  had  been  plundered  by  the 
mmtinotis  lepojs.  Brigadier  FansoDbj,  the  com* 
mandant  at  Benares,  at  once  con ^I ted  with  Colonel 
Kcill  concerning  the  propriety  of  disarming  the 
37th  regiment  Bengal  infiintrj,  stationed  at  that 
city,  Neill  recommended  tbis  to  be  done,  and 
done  at  once.  It  was  then  arranged  that  Neill 
ihontd  make  his  appearance  on  parade  at  five 
o^cloek  that  same  afternoon  ^  accompanied  by  a 
hmidred  and  fifty  of  H,M,  10th  foot,  sixty  of  the 
Madnu  Fusilierg,  and  three  guns  of  No.  12  field- 
battery,  with  thirty  artillerymen.  They  were  to 
be  joined  on  parade  by  the  Sikh  regiment,  in 
which  Lienten  ant-colon  el  Gordon  placed  ftdl  con- 
fidence, and  about  seventy  of  the  13th  irregular 
oiTalrf.  The  S7th,  suapecting  what  was  intended^ 
mi  to  the  bells  of  arms,  seized  and  loaded  their 
muskeg  and  £red  upon  the  Europeans;  so  vera! 
HMO  fell  wounded,  and  the  hngadier  was  ren* 
dared  powerless  by  a  sun-stroke.  Thereupon 
Colotiel  Neill,  assuming  the  command,  made  a 
dash  on  the  native  lines.  What  was  now  the 
perplexity  of  the  colonel^  and  the  mortifteation  of 
Gordon,  at  seeing  the  8ikha  halt,  waver,  tnm 
rgnnd^  wound  several  of  their  ofKcers,  hre  at 
the  Europeans,  and  disperse  ]  It  was  one  of 
those  inexplicable  movements  so  frequently  exhi- 
bited by  the  native  troops.  Neill,  now  distrusting 
all  save  Ihe  Europeans,  opene^i  an  eflective  fire 
with  his  three  guns,  expelled  the  37tli  from  their 
liiiefl,  homt  the  huts,  and  then  secured  his  own 
men  and  guns  in  tlie  barrack  for  the  night  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th  he  sent  out  parties,  and 
brought  in  such  of  the  arms  and  accoutrements  of 
the  37th  as  had  been  left  hehiud ;  he  also  told  off 
u  vtmng  body  to  bring  the  Company's  treasure 
fwctm  the  civil  offices  to  the  barracks.  Colonel 
Meill  fully  believed  that  if  he  had  delayed  his  bold 
proceeding  twelve  hours,  the  ill-protected  treasury 
imald  have  been  seized  by  the  37th,  and  that  the 
amneroua  European  families  in  the  cantonment 
woiiid  have  been  placed  in  great  peril  before  he 
could  reach  them.  The  barracks  were  between 
the  cantonment  and  the  city ;  and  near  them  was 
a  hnildiog  called  the  mint.  Into  this  mint,  before 
gtnitg  on  parade  on  the  4th,  he  had  arranged  that 
all  the  families  should  go  for  refuge  in  the  event  of 
■iiy  disturbance  taking  place,  A  few  of  the  Sikhs 
and  of  the  irrejnilar  cavalry  remained  faithful ; 
aod  Colonel  Neill^  with  his  two  hundred  and  forty 
Bliro|keans*  and  these  fragments  of  native  regi- 
ments, contrived  to  protect  the  city,  the  barracks^ 
the  mint^  and  the  eautoument — a  trying  task,  to 
d«feiid  BO  h^gp  an  area  from  mutinous  sepoys  and 
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troopers,  and  predatory  budmasbes.  He  had  to 
record  the  deaths  of  Captain  Guise,  an  army- 
surgeon,  and  two  privates ;  and  the  wounding  of 
about  double  this  number — casualties  ^urprisiug 
for  their  lightness,  considering  that  there  were 
nearly  two  thousand  enemies  to  contend  against 
altogether.  Of  the  insurgents^  not  less  than  two 
hundred  were  killed  or  wounded*  It  was  at  once 
determined  to  strengthen  the  neighbouring  fort  of 
Chunar  or  Osunargur;  for  which  duty  a  small 
detachment  of  Europeans  was  drafted  ofK 

Such  were  the  military  operations  of  the  4th 
and  &th  of  June,  as  told  in  the  brief  professional 
language  of  Colonel  Neill.  Various  officers  and 
civilians  afterwards  dwelt  mote  fully  on  the 
detailed  incidents  of  those  two  days.  The  13th 
irregular  cavalry  and  the  Blkhs  (Loodianah  regi- 
ment) bad  been  relied  on  as  faithful ;  and  the  37th 
bad  greatly  distinguished  itself  in  former  years 
in  the  Punjaub  and  Afghanistan.  This  infantry 
regiment,  however,  exhibited  signs  of  insubordi' 
nation  on  the  1st  of  the  month ;  and  on  the  3d, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Gordon,  second  in  command 
under  Ponsonby,  told  the  brigadier  that  the  men 
of  the  37th  were  plotting  with  the  mffians  of  the 
cih^  The  brigadier,  Jfr  Tucker  the  commiisioner, 
and  Mr  Gubbins  the  j^dge,  thereupon  conferred ; 
and  it  was  almost  fully  determined,  even  before 
Colonel  Neiira  arrival,  and  before  the  receipt  of 
di^istrous  news  from  Azimghur^  that  the  disband' 
ment  of  the  regiment  would  be  a  necessary  mea- 
sure of  precaution.  The  irregular  cavalry  were 
stationed  at  8ultanporo  and  Benares^  and  were 
called  in  to  aid  the  Europeans  and  Bikhs  in  the 
disarming.  A  few  of  the  officers^  unlike  their 
brethren,  distrusted  these  troopers ;  and  the  dis- 
trust proved  to  be  well  founded.  The  Sikhs,  at  the 
liour  of  need,  fell  away  as  soon  as  the  37th  had 
seized  their  arms ;  and  the  irregulars  were  not 
slow  to  follow  their  example ;  so  that,  in  effect^  the 
insui^gents  were  to  the  Europeans  in  the  ratio  of 
eight  or  ten  to  one.  One  of  the  English  officers  of  the 
37th  has  placed  upon  record  a  few  facts  shewing 
how  strangely  unexpected  was  this  among  many 
of  the  Indian  outbreaks,  by  the  very  men  whose 
position  and  experience  would  naturally  lead  them 
(one  might  suppose)  to  have  watched  for  symptoms. 
En  the  first  instance,  Major  Barrett,  indignant  at 
the  slight  which  he  believed  to  have  been  put 
upon  the  good  and  faithful  sepoys  of  the  37th,  by 
the  order  for  disarming,  went  openly  towards  the 
regiment  during  the  struggle  at  the  bells  of  arms, 
to  shew  his  confidence  in  them;  but  when  he 
saw  some  of  his  men  firing  at  him,  and  others 
approach  him  with  fixed  bayonets,  be  felt  pain* 
fully  that  he  must  both  change  his  opinions  and 
effect  a  retreat.  Some  of  the  37th  did,  however, 
remain  Hruc  to  their  salt;'  and  these,  under  the 
major,  who  had  escaped  the  shots  aimed  at  him, 
were  among  the  troops  sent  to  guard  Chunar  Fort 
As  a  second  instance :  after  Captain  Guise,  of  the 
13th  irregulars,  had  been  shot  down  by  men  of 
the  37th,  the  brigadier  appointed  Captain  D^ 
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to  roppiy  his  place ;  but  ttie  irregulara,  instead  of 
obeying  him,  flttshed  their  swords,  muttered  some 
indistbct  observations,  fired  at  bin),  and  at  once 
joined  the  rebels  whom  they  had  been  employed 
and  cicpectc*!  to  oppose.  A  tlurd  inistance,  in 
relation  to  the  8ikhs,  shall  be  given  in  the  words 
of  tlie  officer  above  adverted  to:  'Just  as  the 
irre^'ulars  were  flasihing  their  swords  in  reply  to 
Captain  Dodgson's  short  address,  I  was  homfic*! 
by  noticing  about  a  domn  of  the  Siklis  fire 
ittaight  forward  upon  the  European  soldiers,  who 
were  stUl  kneeling  and  firing  into  the  37 tb.  The 
next  moment  some  half-dozen  of  their  muskets 
were  staring  me  iu  the  foce^  and  a  whole  tein^ 
pest  of  bullets  came  whizzing  towards  me.  Two 
passed  through  my  forage-cap,  and  set  my  liair 
on  tire ;  three  passed  through  my  trausers,  one 
just  gracing  my  right  thigh.  I  rushed  heatl* 
long  at  one  of  the  fellows  whom  1  had  noticdl 
more  e5peci*il!y  aiming  at  nie^  but  ha<l  scarcely 
advanced  three  paces  when  a  second  volley 
of  bullets  saluted  mo.*  This  volley  brought 
the  officer  low  ;  ho  lay  among  the  wounded, 
an  recognised  for  many  hours,  but  wjis  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  surgical  aid  in  time  to  avert  a 
fatal  result.  IVIatjj  eircomstances  a  fee  r  wards  came 
to  light,  tending  to  shew  that,  had  not  Xeill  and 
Ponsonby  taken  the  initiative  wdicn  they  did,  the 
native  troops  would  prt>bably  have  I'isen  that  same 
night,  and  j>erhaps  imitated  the  Meerut  outrages. 
One  of  the  missionaries  at  Benares^  who  escajMid 
to  Chiniar  as  ioon  as  the  outbreak  occurred,  sjtid 
in  a  letter:  '8ome  of  the  37th  have  confessed  to 
their  officer  that  they  had  been  told  out  in  bands 
for  our  several  bungalows,  to  murder  all  the 
Europeans  at  ten  o*clock  that  night ;  and  that, 
too,  at  the  time  they  were  volunteering  to  go  to 
Delhi,  and  Colonel  Spottiswoodo  was  walking 
about  among  them  in  plain  clotlies  with  the  most 
implicit  eonhdenco/ 

The  fighting,  during  this  exciting  day  at 
Benares,  was  ]>ractieally  over  as  soon  as  the 
rebels  began  to  retreat ;  but  then  the  perils  of  the 
eiviliana  commenced.  More  correctly,  however, 
it  might  be  said  that  the  wild  con  fusion  began 
earlier;  for  while  the  brief  but  tierce  militar)' 
struggle  was  still  in  progress  on  the  parade-ground^ 
the  native  guards  of  the  37th  at  the  treasury,  the 
hospital,  the  mess-bouse,  the  bazaar^  and  other 
buildiiigs,  broke  from  their  duty,  and  proceeded 
to  molest  the  Europeans,  with  evident  hopes  of 
plunder.  A  Sikh,  one  Soorut  Singh,  has  been 
credited  with  an  act  which  saved  many  lives  and 
much  treasure.  He  was  among  the  Bikhs  of  the 
trcasury*guarfl ;  and  w^hen  tlte  rising  began,  talked 
to  his  comrades,  and  prevented  them  from  rising 
in  mutiny  ;  many  civihans,  witli  their  families^ 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  collector's  cutcherry, 
were  saved  through  this  friendly  agency  j  while 
the  treasure  was  held  intact  till  the  foUowing 
morning,  when  European  titKjps  convoyed  it  to  a 
place  of  safety.  The  Rev.  Mr  Kennedy,  a  resident 
in  Benares  at  that  time,  states  that  the  faith fulnesi 


of  these  Sikhs,  about  seventy  in  number,  w^as 
deemed  so  remarkable  un<ler  the  circumstances, 
that  £](MX>  was  given  to  them  as  a  reward 
for  their  safe  guardianship  of  the  £00,000  in  the 
treasury.  After  the  dLsoomfitui^e  on  the  parade- 
ground,  the  rebels,  maddened  by  dofmit  and 
tbii-sting  for  bloody  atr^med  through  many  of  the 
compounds  in  ttie  cantonment  jls  they  retreated, 
and  firetl  as  they  passed,  hut  happily  so  much  at 
random  that  little  danger  was  done.  Several  of  the 
Europeans  took  refoge  in  stables  and  outhouses. 
Others  climbed  to  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  and 
hid  behind  the  parapets.  At  the  house  of  Uie 
eommis&ioncr,  Mr  Tucker,  many  ladies  and  chil- 
dren found  concealment  under  8ti*aw  on  the  flat 
roof;  while  the  gentlemen  stood  by  to  defend 
them  if  danger  should  approach.  Three  or  four 
families  took  boat^  and  rowed  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  Ganges,  there  to  rernaln  until  news  of 
returning  tranquillity  should  reach  them  ;  much 
booming  of  cannon  and  rattling  of  musketry,  much 
appearance  of  fire  and  smoke  hovering  over  city 
and  cantonment,  kept  the  occupants  of  the  boats 
in  constant  anxiety ;  but  when  victory  had  declared 
lor  the  Briti&hj  and  these  boat-parties  had  returned 
to  land,  escorts  arrived  to  convey  the  non-com^ 
batauU  and  mina  uf  the  officers  to  the  mint,  in 
accordance  with  tlie  arrangement  already  made. 
They  arrived  at  tliat  building  about  mirlnight 
Mr  Kennedy  descriljcd  in  a  letter  the  scene  pre- 
sented at  the  mint  when  ho  and  his  family  reached 
it :  *  What  a  scene  of  confusion  and  tumult  was 
there.  All  in  H'ont,  bands  of  English  soldiers,  ready 
to  act  at  a  moment's  notice  ;  men,  women,  and 
children,  high  and  low,  liuddlod  together,  wonder* 
ing  at  meeting  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  place, 
not  knowing  Avhcre  they  wore  to  throw  themselves 
down  for  the  night,  and  altogether  looking  quite 
bcwilderetb'  A  young  officer,  thmwing  into  his 
narrative  that  light-heartcdness  which  so  often 
bore  up  men  of  his  class  during  the  troubles  of  tlie 
period,  gave  a  little  more  detail  of  the  first  night 
and  day  at  the  place  of  refuge :  *  I  found  every- 
body at  the  mint,  which  several  had  only  reached 
after  many  adventures.  We  bivouacked  in  the 
large  room?^,  and  slept  on  the  roof*— ladies,  children, 
ayalis,  and  punkatt-coolies ;  officers  lying  down 
dressed,  and  their  wives  sitting  ui>  fanning  them. 
In  the  compound  or  enclosure  belowj  there  was  a 
little  handful  of  Europeans,  perhaps  a  hundred 
and  fifty  in  all ;  others  were  at  the  barmcks  half  a 
mile  oE  There  was  a  picknicking,  gipsifylng  look 
about  the  whole  affUir,  which  prevented  one  from. 
realising  that  the  small  congregation  were  there 
making  a  stand  for  a  huge  cnipiie,  and  that  their 
lives  were  upon  the  toss-up  of  Ihe  next  events,* 

During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  month  of 
June,  the  Europeans  made  the  mint  their  chief 
l>lace  of  residence,  tlie  men  going  out  in  the  day- 
time to  their  respective  duties,  and  the  ladies  and 
children  remaining  in  their  place  of  refup,  Oa 
the  5th J  fe^v  ^cntureil  out  of  the  budding,  unlera 
heavily  armed  or  strongly  escorted.     The  mint 


bad  a  most  warlike  appeaniiice,  l*ristUng  with 
annf^j  and  soon  became  almost  instipportably  hot 
to  the  numerous  persons  congregated  within  it. 
Thti  hot  winds  of  Benares  at  that  time,  nearly 
mid^unttner^  were  terrible  for  Europeans  to  bear, 

On  the  7th»  which  was  Sunday^  Mr  Kennedy 
perform  t'd  divine  service  at  the  mint,  and  a  church - 
missionary  at  the  barracks.  Gradually,  on  subse- 
quent days,  whole  families  would  venture  out  for 
a  few  hours  at  a  tmie^  to  take  a  hasty  glance  at 
hom^  which  tbey  bad  so  suddenly  been  called 
upon  to  quit  ^  but  the  mint  contitmcd  for  two  or 
three  weeks  to  he  the  refuge  to  which  they  all 


looked.  As  European  troops,  however,  wero  arriv- 
ing at  Benares  every  day*  on  the  way  to  the 
upper  provinces,  it  soon  became  practicable,  under 
the  energetic  Neill,  to  insure  tranquillity  in 
and  near  that  city  with  a  xt^ry  fimall  number 
of  these  so  much-valued  Queen-a  troops.  The 
capture  and  eisecution  of  insurgent^^  under  the 
combined  orders  of  Neill,  Tucker,  and  Gubbing, 
respectively  the  commandant,  commissioner,  and 
judge,  were  conducted  wnth  such  stem  prompts 
ness  as  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  evildoers. 
It  may  be  instructive  to  see  in  what  light  Mr 
Kennedy,  as  a  clci^mEn,  regarded  these  terrible 
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executions,  which  are  admitted  to  have  been  veij 
immerous  :  *The  gibbet  h^  T  must  acknowledge,  a 
Ktanding  institution  among  us  at  present.  There 
it  stands^  immediately  in  front  of  the  flngstafF, 
with  thrt^  ropes  always  attached  to  it,  so  that 
tlirce  may  be  executed  at  one  time.  Scai-eely  a 
day  passes  without  some  poor  wrct<5hes  hmvg 
hurled  into  eternity.  It  is  horrible j  very  horrible ! 
To  think  of  it  is  enough  to  make  one^s  blood  run 
cold ;  but  such  ia  tlie  state  of  things  here,  that 
OTcn  line  delicate  lad  tea  may  l^e  heard  e:3c  pressing 
liiefr  joy  at  th©  rigour  with  which  the  miscreants 
are  treated.  The  swiftness  with  which  crime  ia 
followed  by  the  severest  punishment  strikes  the 
people  with  astonishment ;  it  ia  so  utterly  foreign 
to  all  our  rnodc^  of  procedure^  as  known  to  them. 
Hitherto  tlie  process  has  been  very  slow,  en  cum- 
btfred  with  forms,  and  sucli  cases  have  always  been 


carried  to  the  Supremo  Court  for  final  decision ; 
but  now,  the  commissioner  of  Benares  may  give 
commissions  to  any  be  ebooses  (the  city  being 
nnder  martial  law),  to  try,  decide,  and  execute 
on  the  spot,  without  any  delay  and  without  any 
reference/ 

Jounpoor  or  Jo  an  poor,  a  town  about  thirty 
miles  northwest  of  Benares^  was  one  of  those 
whicli  shared  with  that  city  the  troubles  of  the 
month  of  June,  A  detachment  of  the  Loodianah 
Sikh  regiment,  under  Lieutenant  Mara,  stationed 
at  that  place,  mutinied  most  suddenly  and  unex* 
pectctUy  on  the  6th,  within  less  than  an  hour 
after  they  hati  shaken  hands  with  some  of  tlie 
European  residents  as  a  token  of  friendly  feeling. 
The  men  revolted  through  some  impulse  that  the 
English  in  vain  cndeavoitrefl  to  understand  at 
the  time;  but  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that 
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some  of  the  mmtmous  37tli  ftom  BeoareB  had  been 
lam  perl  og  with  tliem.  In  the  first  whirl  of  the 
tumult^  the  lieutenant  and  a  dviltan  were  shot 
down,  and  tlie  reit  of  the  Europeans  sought  e^fety 
by  flight  Information  reached  Benares,  after 
some  dajB,  that  the  ftigitirei  were  in  luding ; 
and  a  small  detachment  was  at  once  despatched 
for  their  rehef.  It  was  now  found,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  that  amid  all  the  brutalitj  and 
recklessness  of  the  mutineers  and  hndmashea) 
there  were  not  wantiiig  humane  natives  in  the 
country  villages,  ready  to  succour  the  distressed  ; 
one  such,  named  H  in  gun  Latl,  had  sheltered  and 
fed  the  whole  of  the  fugi tires  from  Jounpoor  for 
five  days. 

There  were  many  Btations  at  which  the  number 
of  insurgent  troops  was  greater  ;  there  were  many 
occasion B  on  which  the  Europeans  suffered  more 
general  and  prolonged  miseries  ;  there  were  many 
struggles  of  more  exciting  character  between  tlie 
dark-skinned  soldiers  and  the  light^but  there 
was  not  perhaps^  throughout  the  whole  history  of 
the  Indian  mutinies^  an  outbreak  which  excited 
more  astonishment  than  that  at  Allaliahad  in  the 
early  part  of  June.  It  wa«  toUlly  unexpected 
by  the  authorities,  who  had  been  blinded  by 
protestations  of  lo^^alty  on  the  part  of  the  troops. 
This  placo  (see  p.  107)  occupies  a  very  important 
position  in  relation  to  VpptT  India  generally  ; 
being  at  the  point  where  the  Jumna  and  Ganges 
join,  where  the  Benares  region  ends  and  the 
Oude  region  begins,  where  the  DoaU  and  Bundel- 
cund  commence,  where  tho  river-traffic  and  the 
road*traffic  branch  out  in  various  direction^  and 
whero  the  great  injhvay  will  one  day  have  a 
central  station.  As  stated  in  a  former  pag^ 
the  6th  Bengal  Native  In^nlry,  statioocd  at 
Allahabad,  voluntarily  came  forward  And  ojferecl 
their  services  to  march  against  the  Delhi  muti- 
neers. For  this  demonstration  they  were  tlianked 
by  their  officers,  who  felt  gratified  that,  amid 
BO  much  desertion,  fidelity  s^bonld  make  itself 
apparent  in  this  quarter.  Bather  from  a  vague 
undefined  uneasiness,  than  from  any  suspicion 
of  this  particular  regiment,  the  Europeans  at 
Allahabad  had  for  some  time  been  in  une^isiness  ; 
there  had  been  panics  in  the  city  i  there  bad 
been  much  patrolling  and  watching ;  and  the 
ImMm  had  been  looking  anxiously  to  the  fort  ns 
a  place  of  refuge,  whither  most  of  them  had 
taken  up  tticir  abode  at  night,  returning  to  their 
homes  in  tho  cantonment  or  the  city  in  the  day- 
time. From  Benares,  Luck  now,  or  other  places, 
tliey  apprehended  danger — hut  not  from  within, 

It  was  on  the  5th  of  June  that  Colonel  8impioii, 
of  the  6th  regiment,  received  Viscount  Canning*! 
instructions  to  thank  his  men  for  their  loyal  ofter 
to  march  and  fight  against  the  rebels  at  Delhi  ; 
and  it  was  on  the  same  day  that  news  reached 
Allahabad,  probably  by  telegraph,  of  the  occur- 
rences at  Benares  on  the  previous  day,  and  of 
the  t>0Bsihle  arrival  of  some  of  the  insurgents 
from  that  place:     Tho  officers  still  continued  to 


trust  the  6th  regiment^  not  only  in  virtue  of 
the  recent  protestation  of  ^delity  by  the  men, 
but  on  account  of  their  general  good  conduct,- 
indeed,  this  was  one  of  the  most  trusted  regi- 
ments in  the  whole  native  army.  Neverthelm^ 
instructions  were  given  to  arm  the  civilians  aa 
well  as  the  military,  and  to  prepare  for  making 
a  good  stand  at  the  fort  Many  civiliana,  formed 
into  a  militiaj  under  the  commandant  of  ih« 
garrison,  slept  in  the  fort  that  nighty  or  relieved 
each  other  as  sentinels  at  the  ramparts,  Ther« 
wore  at  that  time  in  the  fort^  besides  the  women 
and  children,  about  thirty  invalid  artiller^'men, 
under  Captain  Hazel  wood ;  a  few  commissariat  and 
magazine  sergeants;  about  a  hundred  volunteer 
civilians ;  four  hundred  Bikhs,  of  the  Ferozpore 
regiment,  under  Lieutenant  Brasyer;  and  eighty 
men  of  the  6th  regiment,  guarding  the  main  gate. 
Several  Euro|>eajis  with  their  families,  thinking 
no  danger  nigh,  slept  outside  the  fort  that  night* 
Two  companies  of  the  native  regiment  under 
three  English  officers,  and  two  guns  under  Captain 
Ilarward,  were  sent  to  guard  the  bridge  of  boats 
across  the  Ganges  in  the  direction  of  Benares, 
Captain  Alexander,  wilb  two  squadrons  of  the  2d 
regiment  Oude  irregular  cavalry,  was  posted  in 
the  Alopee  Bagh,  a  camping-ground  commanding 
the  roads  to  the  station*  The  main  body  of  the 
(jth  remained  in  their  lines^  three  miles  from  the 
fort,  AU  prooooded  quietly  until  about  nine 
o^ clock  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  June ;  when,  to 
the  inexpressible  astonishment  and  dismay  of  the 
officei-s,  the  native  regiment  rose  in  revolt.  The 
two  guns  were  seized  by  them  at  the  bridgo^liead, 
and  Harward  had  to  run  for  bis  life.  In  thd  can- 
tonment the  officers  were  at  mew,  ftill  of  confidence 
in  their  trusted  troops,  when  the  sepoys  sounded 
the  alarm  bugle,  as  if  to  bring  them  on  parade : 
those  who  rushed  out  wore  at  once  aimed  at,  and 
nearly  all  shot  dead ;  while  no  fewer  than  nine 
young  ensigns,  mere  hoys  who  had  just  entered  on 
the  career  of  soldiering,  were  bayoneted  in  the 
mess-room  itself*  It  was  a  cruel  and  bloody  deed, 
for  the  poor  youths  hail  but  recently  arrived,  and 
were  in  hostility  with  none.  Captain  Alexander, 
when  he  heard  of  the  rising,  hastened  oH*  to  the 
lines  with  a  few  of  bis  troopers;  but  be  was 
caught  in  an  ambush  by  a  body  of  the  sepoy s^  and 
at  once  shot  down.  The  sepoys,  joined  l>y  released 
priBoneni  and  habitual  plunderers^  then  com- 
menced a  scene  of  murder  imd  devastation  in  all 
directions;  Europeans  were  shot  wherever  they 
could  be  seen  ;  the  few  English  women  who  had 
not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  seek  refuge  in  the  fort^ 
were  grossly  outraged  before  being  put  to  deatli ; 
the  telegraph  wires  were  cut;  the  boats  on  the 
river  were  seized ;  the  treasury  was  plundered ; 
the  houses  of  native  bankei's,  as  well  as  thoso  of 
European  residents,  were  pillaged ;  and  wild 
licence  reignefl  erery where.  Terrible  were  the 
deeds  recorded — a  whole  family  roasted  alive; 
persons  killed  by  the  slow  process  of  cutting  ofiT 
in  succession  ears,  nosei  fingers,  feet,  ifec.;  others 
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chopped  to  pieces ;  children  tossed  on  bayonets 
before  their  mother^s  eyes. 

An  afiecting  incident  is  related  of  one  of  the 
nnfortanate  young  officers  so  ruthlessly  attacked 
ftt  the  mess-house.  An  ensign,  only  sixteen  years 
of  age^  who  was  left  for  dead  among  the  rest, 
eaoaped  in  the  darkness  to  a  neighbouring  ravine. 
Here  he  found  a  stream,  the  waters  of  which 
■QStained  his  life  for  four  days  and  nights. 
Although  desperately  wounded,  he  contrived  to 
raise  himself  into  a  tree  at  night-timo^  for  protec- 
tion fh>m  wild  beasts.  On  the  fifth  day  he  was 
discovered,  and  dragged  by  the  brutal  insurgents 
before  one  of  their  leaders.  There  he  found 
another  prisoner,  a  Christian  catechist,  formerly  a 
Mohammedan,  whom  the  sepoys  were  endeavour* 
ing  to  terrify  and  torment  into  a  renunciation  of 
Cfaiistianity.  The  firmness  of  the  native  was 
giving  way  as  he  knelt  before  liis  persecutors; 
but  the  boy-officer,  after  anxiously  watching  him 
for  a  short  time  said : '  Oh,  my  friend,  come  what 
may,  do  not  deny  the  Lord  Jesus  !'  Just  at  this 
moment  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Neill  and  the 
Madras  Fusiliers  (presently  to  be  noticed)  at 
Allahabad  was  announced ;  the  ruffians  made  off; 
the  poor  catcchist's  life  was  saved ;  but  the  gentle- 
spirited  young  ensign  sank  under  the  wounds  and 
privations  he  had  endured.  When  this  incident 
became  known  through  the  medium  of  tlie  public 
jonmahy  the  father  of  the  young  officer,  town- 
derk  of  Evesham,  told  how  brief  had  been  the 
career  thus  cut  short  Arthur  Marcus  Hill  Cheek 
had  left  England  so  recently  as  the  20th  of  March 
preceding,  to  commence  the  life  of  a  soldier ;  he 
anived  at  Calcutta  in  May,  was  appointed  to  the 
6tfa  native  regiment,  reached  Allahabad  on  the 
19th  of  the  same  month,  and  was  shot  down  by 
his  own  men  eighteen  days  afterwards. 

The  inmates  of  the  fort  naturally  suffered  an 
agony  of  suspense  on  the  night  of  the  6th.  When 
they  heard  Uie  bugle,  and  the  subsequent  firing, 
th^  believed  the  mutineers  had  arrived  fh>m 
Benares  ;  and  as  the  intensity  of  the  sound  varied 
lh>m  time  to  time,  so  did  they  picture  in  imagina- 
tion the  varying  fortunes  of  the  two  hypothetical 
opposing  forces— the  supposed  insurgents  from  the 
east^  and  the  supposed  loyal  6th  regiment  Soon 
me  they  startied  by  a  revelation  of  the  real 
traik— that  the  firing  came  from  their  own  trusted 
wep€fjM,  The  Europeans  in  the  fort  recovering 
from  thdr  wonder  and  dismay,  were  fortunately 
eoaUed  to  disarm  the  eighty  sepoys  at  the  gate 
tlnoiigh  the  energy  of  Lieutenant  Brasyer ;  and  it 
was  then  found  that  these  fellows  had  loaded  and 
.capped  thttr  muskets,  ready  to  turn  out  Five 
succeeded  in  entering  during  the  night, 
of  them  naked,  having  had  to  swim  the 
For  twelve  days  did  the  Europeans 
within  the  fort,  not  daring  to  emerge  for 
vmnj  hours  at  a  time,  lest  the  four  hundred  Sikhs 
Aoold  prove  foithless  in  the  hour  of  greatest  need. 
The  diief  streets  of  the  city  are  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  fort ;  and  during  several  days  and  nights 


troops  of  rioters  were  to  be  seen  rushing  firom 
place  to  place,  plundering  and  burning.  Day  and 
night  the  civilians  manned  the  ramparts,  succeed- 
ing each  other  in  regular  watches— now  neariy 
struck  down  by  the  hot  blazing  sun  ;  now  pouring 
forth  shot  and  shell  upon  such  of  the  insurgents 
as  were  within  reach.  The  civilians  or  volunteers 
formed  themselves  into  three  corps ;  one  of  whichy 
called  the  Flagstaff  Division,  was  joined  by  about 
twenty  railway  men— sturdy  fellows  who  had 
suffered  like  the  rest,  and  were  not  slow  to  avenge 
themselves  on  the  mutineers  whenever  opportu- 
nity offisrcd.  After  a  time,  the  volunteers  sallied 
forth  into  the  city  with  the  Sikhs,  and  had  several 
skirmishes  in  the  streets  with  the  insurgents-— 
delighted  at  the  privilege  of  quitting  for  a  few 
hours  the  hot  crowded  fort,  even  to  fight  It 
was  by  degrees  ascertained  that  conspiracy  had 
been  going  on  in  the  city  before  the  actual  out- 
break occurred.  The  standard  of  insurrection 
was  unfurled  by  a  native  unknown  to  the  Euro- 
peans: some  supposed  him  to  be  a  moulvie,  or 
Mohammedan  religious  teacher;  but  whatever 
may  have  been  his  former  position,  he  now 
announced  himself  as  viceroy  of  Uie  King  of  Delhi. 
He  quickly  collected  about  him  three  or  four 
thousand  rebels,  sepoys  and  others,  and  displayed 
the  green  flag  that  constitutes  the  Moslem  symboL 
The  head-quarters  of  this  self-appointed  d^eftain 
were  in  the  higher  part  of  the  city,  at  the  old 
Mohammedan  gardens  of  Sultan  Khoosroo ;  there 
the  prisoners  taken  by  the  ihutineers  were  con- 
fined— among  whom  were  the  native  Christian 
teachers  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Hay's  mission. 

The  movements  of  Colonel  Neill  must  now  be 
traced.  No  sooner  did  this  gallant  and  energetio 
officer  hear  of  the  occurrences  at  Allahabad,  than 
he  proceeded  to  efiect  at  that  place  what  he  had 
already  done  at  Benares— re-establish  English 
authority  by  a  prompt,  firm,  and  stem  course 
of  action.  The  distance  between  the  two  cities 
being  about  seventy-five  miles,  he  quickly  made 
the  necessary  travelling  arrangements.  He  left 
Benares  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  accompanied 
by  one  officer  and  forty-three  men  of  the  Madras 
Fusiliers.  The  horses  being  nearly  all  taken  off 
the  road,  he  found  much  difficulty  in  bringing  in 
the  d&k-carriages  containing  the  men;  but  this 
and  all  other  obstacles  he  surmounted.  He  found 
the  countiy  between  Mirzapore  and  Allahabad 
infested  with  bands  of  plunderers,  the  villages 
deserted,  and  none  of  the  authorities  remaining. 
Major  Stephenson,  with  a  hundred  more  men,  set 
out  from  Benares  on  the  same  evening  as  Neill ;  but 
his  bullock-vans  were  still  more  slow  in  progress; 
and  his  men  suffered  much  from  exposure  to  heat 
during  the  journey.  Neill  reached  Allahabad  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  11th.  He  found  the  fort 
almost  completely  invested ;  the  bridge  of  boats 
over  the  Ganges  in  the  hands  of  a  mob,  and  partly 
broken ;  and  the  neighbouring  villages  swarming 
with  insurgents.  By  cautious  manoeuvring  at  the 
end  of  the  Benares  road,  he  succeed  ining 
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boats  which  conreycd  him  and  his  handful  of  men 
over  to  the  fort.  He  at  once  assumed  command, 
and  arranged  that  on  the  following  morning  the 
enomy  should  ho  driven  out  of  the  villages,  ami 
the  hridge  of  boats  recaptured*  Accoi-dingly,  on 
the  morning  oF  the  ISth  he  opened  firo  with 
SGveml  roond-shot,  and  then  attacked  the  rebels  in 
the  villago  of  Dceragunge  with  a  detachment  of 
Fusiliers  and  Sikhs :  this  was  effectively  accom- 
plished, and  a  safe  road  opened  for  the  approach 
of  Major  Stephenson's  detachment  on  the  evening 
of  that  day.  On  the  13th  the  insurgents  were 
driven  out  of  the  village  of  Kydgunge,  Neill  had 
now  a  strange  enemy  to  eombat  within  the 
fort  itself— drunkenness  and  relaxed  discipline. 
The  8ikh5,  during  their  sallies  into  the  city 
hefore  his  arrival^  had  gained  entrance  into  gome 
of  the  deserted  warehouses  of  wine-nici'chania 
and  others  in  the  town,  had  brought  away  largo 
([uantiti^  of  beverage,  and  had  sold  these  to  the 
Buropean  soldi ci-s  within  the  fort — at  four  annm 
(sixpence)  per  bottle  for  wiiio^  spirits,  or  beer 
indiscriminately ;  drunkenness  and  disorganisation 
followed,  requiring  determined  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  eommandant.  He  bought  all  the 
remaining  liquors  oljtainalde,  for  c<immissariat 
use ;  and  kept  a  watchful  eve  on  the  stores  still 
remaining  in  the  warehouses  in  the  town,  Neill 
saw  reason  for  dbtrusting  the  Sikhs ;  they  had 
remained  fUithfuI  up  to  that  tlmoj  but  nevertheless 
exhibited  symptoms  which  rerpiired  attention^ 
As  soon  EA  possible,' he  got  them  out  of  the  fort 
altogether,  and  placcnl  them  at  various  posts  in 
the  city  where  they  might  still  render  service  if 
they  chose  to  remain  faith fub  His  opinion  of  the 
native  troops  was  j^uflkientlj  expressed  in  this 
passage  in  one  of  his  dispatches:  'I  felt  that 
Allahabad  was  really  safe  when  every  native 
soldier  and  sentry  was  out  of  the  fort  j  and  as  long 
as  I  command  1  shidl  not  allow  one  to  be  on  duty 
in  it*'  Nothing  c»"m  be  more  striking  than  the 
difference  of  views  held  by  Indian  oificcrs  on  this 
point ;  some  distrusted  the  natives  from  the  first, 
while  others  maintained  failh  in  them  to  a  very 
disastrous  extent. 

From  the  time  when  Neill  obtained  the  upper- 
hand  in  Allahabad,  he  was  incessantly  engaged 
in  ch Housing  the  insui'gents  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  sent  a  steamer  up  the  Jumna  on  the  15lh,  with 
a  howitzer  under  Captain  liar  ward,  and  twenty 
fusiliers    under   JJeutenant   Aniold ;   and    these 
worked  mucli  execution  among  the  rebels  on  the 
banks.    A  combined  body  of  fusihcnt,  Sikh^,  and 
irregular  cavalry  made  an  attack  on  the  villages 
of  Kydgunge  and  Hootingunge,  on  the  banks  (if 
the  Jumna,  driving  out  the  insurgents  harboured 
Ihere^  and  mowing  them  down  m  considerable 
number*?.      On  subsequent  days,   wherever  Neill 
heanl  of  the  [*resence  of  insurgents  in  any  of  the 
^itisr  villages,  he  at  once  attackal  them  ; 
»*  seized  the  hearts  of  the  malcon* 
Mi  the  celerity  with  which  guns 
$ei  to  work.    On  the  18th  he 


sent  eighty  fusiliers  and  a  hundred  Sikhs  up  the 
river  in  a  steamer,  to  destroy  the  Patan  village  of 
l>urriabad,  and  the  Meewattie  villages  of  Bydabad 
anil  Ilus^eipore.  It  w^as  not  merely  in  the  villages 
that  these  active  operations  were  necessary;  a 
large  number  of  the  mutinous  sepoys  went  off 
towards  Delhi  on  the  day  after  the  outbreak^  leav- 
ing the  self-elected  cliief  to  manage  his  rabble^ 
army  as  he  liked ;  and  it  was  against  this  rabble 
that  many  of  the  expeditions  were  planned.  The 
city  suffered  terribly  from  this  double  inflictjon ; 
for  after  the  spoliation  and  burning  effected  by 
the  marauders,  the  English  employed  cannon-balls 
and  musketry  to  drive  those  maraudei's  out  of  the 
streets  and  houses;  and  Allaliabad  thus  became 
little  other  tlian  a  masfi  of  blackened  ruins. 
Colonel  Neill  organised  a  body  of  irregular  cavalry 
by  joining  Captain  Fallisers  detachment  of  the 
13th  iiTegulars  with  the  few  men  of  Captain 
Alexander's  corps  still  remaining  tnic  to  their 
salt,  A  force  of  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  Mailras 
Fusiliers  starteil  from  Benares  on  the  13tb,  under 
Captain  Fra?er ;  he  was  joined  on  the  road  by 
Captain  Palliser's  detachment  of  troopers,  just 
adverted  to,  of  about  eighty  men,  and  the  two 
officers  then  proceeded  towards  Allahabad*  They 
found  the  road  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
rebels  and  plunderers ;  but  by  fighting,  hanging, 
and  burning,  they  cleared  a  path  for  themselves^ 
struck  teiTor  into  the  evildoers,  and  recovered 
mueh  of  the  Company's  treasure  that  had  fallen 
iuto  hostile  hands.  It  is  sad  to  read  of  six  villages 
beiug  reiiuced  to  ashes  during  this  one  march ;  but 
stringent  mt3asure3  were  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
restoration  of  order  and  obedience;  Fniser  and 
Failiser  reached  Allahabad  on  the  18th,  and  their 
arrival  enabled  Neill  to  pi-osecute  two  objects 
which  he  biul  at  heart — the  securing  of  Allahabad, 
and  the  gradual  collection  of  a  force  that  might 
march  to  the  relief  of  poor  Sir  llngh  Wheeler  and 
the  other  beleaguered  Europeans  at  Cawnpore. 
During  these  varied  operations,  the  oflioers  and 
men  were  often  exposed  during  the  davtimc  to 
a  heat  so  tremendous  that  nothing  but  an  intense 
intercut  in  tbeir  work  could  have  kept  them  up. 
'If!  can  keep  from  fever,'  \n'ote  one  of  them,  '1 
sha'nt  care ;  for  excitement  enables  one  to  stand 
the  suu  and  fatiguo  ivond  erf  ally.  At  any  other 
time  the  sun  would  have  knocked  us  down  like 
dogs  ;  but  all  this  month  we  have  been  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  toiling  like  coolies,  yet  I  have 
never  been  better  in  my  life^such  an  appetite  1* 
To  meet  temporary  exigencies  the  church,  the 
government  offices,  the  Imrracks,  the  bungalows— 
all  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  EngUsh 
troops,  as  fast  as  they  arriveti  up  from  Calcutta* 
These  reinforcements,  during  the  second  half  of 
the  month,  consisted  chiefly  of  detachments  of  her 
Majesty's  64th,  78th,  and  Sith  foot.  The  peaeefy 
inhabilants  began  la  return  to  the  half-ruined  city, 
shattered  honses  were  hastily  rebuilt  or  rcpttire<i, 
trade  gradually  revived,  bullocks  atid  carrii^goi 
arrived  in  oousidenible  number,  supplier  were  laid 
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in,  the  weather  became  cooler,  the  cholera  abated, 
and  Crolonel  Neill  found  himself  enabled  to  look 
forward  with  much  confidence  to  the  future.  The 
foH^  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  month,  had 
been  very  much  crowded,  insomuch  that  the 
inmates  suffei-ed  greatly  from  heat  and  cholera. 
Two  steam-boat  loads  of  women  and  children  were 
therefore  sent  down  the  river  towards  Calcutta; 
and  all  the  non-combatants  left  the  fort,  to  reoccupy 
SQch  of  their  residences  as  had  escaped  demoli- 


tion. Some  of  the  European  soldiers  were  tented 
on  the  glacis ;  others  took  up  quarters  in  a  tope 
of  trees  near  the  dak-bungalow ;  lastly,  a  hospital 
was  fitted  up  for  the  cholera  patients. 

With  the  end  of  Juno  came  tranquillity  both  to 
Benares  and  to  Allahabad,  chiefly  through  the 
determined  measures  adopted  by  Colonel  Neill; 
and  then  he  planned  an  expedition,  the  best  in 
his  power,  for  Cawnpore — the  fortunes  of  which 
will  come  under  our  notice  in  due  time. 


aits. 


The  Oude  Royal  Family. — Wlien  tUe  news  reached  England 
that  the  deposed  King  of  Onde  had  been  arrested  at  Calcutta, 
in  the  way  described  in  the  present  chapter,  on  suspicion  of 
complicity  with  the  mutineers,  his  rehitions,  who  had  pro- 
ceeded to  London  to  appeal  against  the  annexation  of  Oude 
by  the  Company,  prepared  a  petition  filled  with  protesta- 
^  tions  of  innocence,  on  his  part  and  on  their  own.  The 
petition  was  presented  to  the  Honse  of  Lords  by  Lord 
GAmpbell,  though  not  formally  received  owinf  to  some 
defect  in  phraseology.  A  memorial  to  Queen  "\^ctoria  was 
coached  in  similar  form.  The  petition  and  memorial  ran 
as  follows : 

'The  petition  of  the  undersigned  Jcnabi  Auliah  Tajara 
Begum,  the  Queen-mother  of  Onde  ;  Mirza  Mohummud 
Hamid  Allic,  eldest  son  and  heir-apparent  of  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Oude ;  and  Mirza  Mohummud  Jowaad  Allie 
Seknnder  Hoshmnt  Bahadoor,  next  brother  of  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Oude,  sheweth  : 

'That  your  petitioners  have  heard  with  sincere  regret 
the  tidings  which  hare  reached  the  British  kingdom  of 
disaffection  prevailing  among  the  native  troops  in  India ; 
and  that  they  desire,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  to  give 
public  expression  to  that  solemn  assurance  which  they 
some  time  since  conveyed  to  her  Majesty's  government, 
that  the  fidelity  and  attachment  to  Qreat  Britain  which 
has  ever  characterised  the  royal  family  of  Oude  continues 
unchanged  and  unaflected  by  these  deplorable  events,  and 
that  they  remain,  as  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  late  governor- 
general  of  India,  emphatically  declared  them,  ^a  royal 
race,  ever  faitliful  and  true  to  their  friendship  with  the 
British  nation." 

'That  in  the  midst  of  this  great  public  calamity,  your 
•  petitioners  have  sustained  their  own  peculiar  cause  of  pain 
and  sorrow  in  the  intelligence  which  has  reached  them, 
through  the  public  papers,  that  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Oade  has  been  subjected  to  restraint  at  Calcutt-a,  and 
deprived  of  the  means  of  communicating  even  with  your 
petiiionexs,  his  mother,  son,  and  brother. 

'  Tlnk  your  petitioners  desire  unequivocally  and  solemnly 
to  MRS  Iwr  Majesty  and  your  lordships,  that  if  his  Majesty 
the  mag  ff  Oude  has  been  suspected  of  any  complicity  in 
the  fleent  disastrous  occnrrenoes,  such  suspicion  is  not  only 
whoBf  and  absolutely  unfounded,  but  is  directed  against 
OMifxhe  whole  tenor  of  whose  life,  character,  and  conduct 
directly  negatives  all  such  imputations.  Your  petitioners 
recall  to  the  recollection  of  your  lordships  the  facts  relating 
to  the  dethronement  of  the  King  of  Oude,  as  set  forth  in 
the  petition  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir 
FHat>y  Kelly  on  the  25th  of  May  last,  that  when  resistance 
mkfat  have  been  made,  and  was  even  anticipated  by  the 
Bmiah  general,  the  King  of  Oudo  directed  his  guards  and 
tnopp  to  lay  aside  their  arms,  and  that  when  it  was 
mwonoed  to  him  that  the  territories  of  Oude  were  to 
bt  Tested  for  ever  in  the  Honourable  East  India  Company, 
tke  kiBft  instead  of  offering  resistance  to  the  British 
after  giving  rent  to  his  feelings  in  a  burst 


of  grief,  descended  from  his  throne,  declaring  his  deter- 
mination to  seek  for  justice  at  her  Majesty's  throne,  and 
from  the  parliament  of  England. 

'  That  since  their  resort  to  this  country,  in  obedience  to 
his  Majesty's  commands,  your  petitioners  have  received 
communications  from  his  Majesty  which  set  forth  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  his  heart;  that  those  communications 
not  only  negative  all  supposition  of  his  Majesty's  personal 
complicity  in  any  intrigues,  but  fill  the  minds  of  your 
petitioners  with  the  profound  conviction  that  his  Majesty 
would  feel,  with  your  petitioners,  the  greatest  grief  and 
pain  at  the  events  which  have  occurred.  And  your  peti- 
tioners desire  to  declare  to  your  lordships,  and  to  assure 
the  British  nation,  that  although  suffering,  in  conunon 
with  his  heart-broken  family,  from  the  wrongs  inflicted 
on  them,  from  the  humiliations  of  a  state  of  exile,  and 
their  loss  of  home,  authority,  and  country,  the  King  of 
C)ude  relies  only  on  the  justice  of  his  cause,  api)eals  only  to 
her  Majesty's  throne  and  to  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
and  disdains  to  use  the  arm  of  the  rebel  and  the  traitor  to 
maintain  the  right  he  seeks  to  vindicate. 

'  Your  petitioners  therefore  pray  of  your  lordships  that, 
in  the  exercise  of  your  authority,  you  will  cause  justice  to 
be  done  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Oude,  and  that  it  may 
bo  forthwith  explicitly  n^ode  known  to  his  Maiesty  and  to 
your  petitionei-8  wherewith  he  is  charged,  ana  by  whom, 
and  on  what  authority,  so  that  the  King  of  Oude  may  have 
full  opportunity  of  refuting  and  disproving  the  unjust  sus- 
picions and  calumnies  of  which  he  is  now  the  helpless 
victim.  And  your  petitioners  further  pray  that  the  King 
of  Oude  may  be  permitted  freely  to  correspond  with  your 
petitioners  in  this  country,  so  that  they  may  also  have 
opportunity  of  vindicating  here  the  character  and  conduct 
of  their  sovereign  and  relative,  of  establishing  his  innocence 
of  any  offence  against  the  crown  of  EngUnd,  or  the  British 
government  or  people,  and  of  shewing  that,  under  every 
varying  phase  of  circumstance,  the  royal  family  of  Oude 
have  continued  steadfast  and  true  to  their  friendship  with 
the  British  nation. 

'  And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  Ac.' 

Some  time  after  the  presentation  of  this  petition  and 
memorial,  a  curious  proof  was  afforded  of  the  complexity 
and  intrigue  connected  with  the  family  affurs  of  the 
princes  of  India.  A  statement  having  gone  abroad  to  the 
effect  that  a  son  of  the  King  of  Oude  had  escaped  from 
Lucknow  during  the  troubles  of  the  Revolt,  a  native  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  in  London  sought  to  set  the  public 
mind  right  on  the  matter.  He  stated  that  the  king  had  had 
only  thi^  legitimate  sons ;  that  one  of  these,  being  an  idiot, 
was  confined  to  the  zenana  or  harem  at  Lucknow ;  that  the 
second  died  of  small-pox  when  twelve  years  of  age  ;  that 
the  third  was  the  prince  who  had  come  to  London  with  the 
queen-mother ;  and  that  if  any  son  of  the  king  had  really 
escaped  from  Lucknow,  he  must  have  been  illegitimate,  a 
boy  about  ten  years  old.  This  communication  was  signed 
by  Mohmoud  Muscehooddeen,  residing  at  Foddington,  and 
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desigimilng  himseli  '  At^cr^dited  Agent  to  Mm  Majestj  the 
Kbg  of  OuiJe,'  Twf»  dii5»  afterwanls  the  aaine  joamrU 
eontain^d  a  telter  from  Colon et  E  Oiieelej,  also  redding  m 
the  metropoliB,  onertisg  tb&ti  A«  wa»  'Agent  in  Chief  to  ^e 
King  of  CNide^'  and  tbxi  Maseehocdde«n  had  astomed  & 
tiilt  t<i  whi^  be  had  no  riglit^ 

CaiU*  and  Oned^  in  the  In^^km  Arm^. — Tho  Tndiati 
officers  boing  much  divide  Uk  cipfnion  conoemitig  thc^ 
itlatiTie  insubordination  of  Mohammedans  und  Hindoos  in 
the  ntttive  regimenleij  it  may  be  naeful  to  re«>rd  bore  the 
actual  compoaeatB  of  one  Bengal  infantry  regiment^  so  fitr 
ji.-i  lonoema  creed  and  caste.  The  inforroatioB  is  obtained 
iixnn  an  official  dooameat  rfllatingto  the  oartTidg©  grieriuMse, 
before  the  actual  RcTolt  began. 

The  34fch  re^meni  Bengal  native  infantry,  jnit  before 
its  dUbondmeni  at  Bamvekpore  La  April^  compriaod  1089 
men,  diatribnted  as  follows : 
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The  portion  of  thia  regiment  present  at  Bftrraekpoi 
the  rwt  Ijcing  at  Chittagong — when  the  mutmoas  pro 
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When  414  of  theee  men  were;  diamined  from  the  Com- 
pan/fi  servioe,  their  wligiona  appeared  as  foUowa : 
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It  in  not  clearly  stated  how  many  BAJpocrtai  or  men  of 
the  miUtftry  r^Mte,  were  included  In  tJje  Hmdoos  wJiu  were 
not  Brahmins. 

Jf  tlie  regiment  t^oi  tabokted  had  been  euTaliy,  mtbmi 
of  infantry,  tho  preponderanee^  as  implied  in  Oibiptar  I, 
would  have  been  whoUy  on  the  lide  of  ih«  MuKidiiikfti. 
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Sikh  CiTttlry, 


CHAPTER   X 


OUDE,  ROHILCUND,  AND  THE  DOAB:  JDNE. 


HE  eonrse  of  events  now 
brinp  ua  again  to  that 
turbulent  country,  Oude, 
which  proved  itself  to  be 
hofitilo  to  the  British  in 
>'  a  degree  not  expected  by 
the  authorities  at  Calcutta. 
They  werQ  aware,  it  is  true^ 
that  Oude  had  long  famiBhed  the 
chief  materials  for  the  BeuE^l  native 
army ;  but  they  could  not  have 
anticipated,  or  at  least  did  not,  how 
close  would  be  the  sympathy  between 
those  troops  and  the  Oude  irregulars 
in  the  hour  of  tumult.  Only  seven  months 
before  the  begjinning  of  the  Re  vol  t,  and  about 
the  game  space  of  time  after  the  formal  annex* 
atioDj  a  jemarkablo  article  on  Indian  Army 
Reform  appeared  in  the  Calcutta  RemeWj  attributed 
to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  j  in  which  he  commented 
freely  on  the  government  proceedingB  connected 
with  the  army  of  Oude^  He  pointed  otft  how  great 
was  the  miniber  of  daring  reckless  men  iti  that 
country ;  how  large  had  been  the  army  of  the  king 
before  hi  a  deposition  j  how  numerous  were  the 
£ma!l  forts  held  by  zemindars  and  petty  chieftains, 
and  guarded  by  neajiy  sixty  thousand  men  ;  how 
pcdloui  it  was  to  raise  a  new  British-Oudian 
army,  even  though  a  small  one,  solely  from  the 
men  of  the  king*s  disbanded  regiments;  how 
seriotii  was  the  fact  that  nearly  a  hundred 
thonsand  disbanded  warlike  natives  were  left 
without  employment ;  liow  prudent  it  would 
have  been  to  send  Cud  fans  into  the  Funjaubj 
and  Punjaubees  Into  Oude;  and  how  necessary 
WW  an  inerease  in  the  number  of  British  troopa 
The  truth  of  these  comments  was  not  appre- 
ciated until  Sir  Henry  himself  was  ranked 
among  those  who  felt  the  full  conaequence  of  the 
state  of  things  to  whicb  the  comments  referred. 
Oude  WM  full  of  xemindara,  possessing  consider- 
able reioarces  of  various  kinds^  havbg  their 
rdainers,  their  raud'forts^  their  arsenals,  their 
tr^isures.  These  a^omindars^  aggrieved  not  so 
much  by  the  annexation  of  their  country,  as  by 
the  manner  in  which  territorial  law-proceedings 
were  made  to  afifeot  ih<&  tenure  of  their  estateSi 


shewed  sympathy  with  the  mutineers  almost  from 
the  first.  The  remarks  of  Mr  Edwards,  collector 
at  Boodayoun,  on  this  point,  have  already  been 
adverted  to  (p.  115).  The  zemindars  did  not,  as 
a  class,  display  the  sanguinary  and  vindictive 
passions  so  terribly  evident  in  tho  reckless  soldiery; 
still  they  held  to  a  belief  that  a  successful  revolt 
might  restore  to  them  their  former  position  and 
influence  aa  landowners;  and  hence  the  formid- 
able difficulties  opposed  by  them  to  the  military 
movements  of  the  British, 

Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  as  chief  authority  both 
military  and  civil  in  Oude,  found  himself  very 
awkwardly  imperiled  at  Lucknow  in  tlie  early 
days  of  June,  Just  as  the  previous  month  closed, 
nearly  all  the  native  troops  raised  the  standard 
of  rebellion  (see  p,  96) ;  the  13th,  49th,  and  71  st 
infantry,  and  the  7th  cavalry,  all  betrayed  the 
infection,  though  in  difierent  degrees ;  and  of  the 
seven  hundred  men  of  those  four  regiments  who 
still  remained  faithful^  he  did  not  know  how  many 
he  could  trust  even  for  a  single  day.  The  treasury 
received  his  anxious  attention,  and  misgivings 
arose  in  his  mind  concerning  the  various  districts 
around  the  capital,  with  their  five  millions  of 
inhabitants,  Soon  he  had  the  bitterness  of  learning 
that  his  rebellious  troops,  who  had  fled  towards 
Seetapoor,  had  excited  their  brethren  at  that  place 
to  revolt.  The  Calcutta  authorities  were  from 
that  day  very  ill  informed  of  the  proceedings  at 
Lucknow ;  for  the  telegraph  wires  were  cut,  and 
the  insurgents  stopped  all  daks  and  messengers  on 
the  road.  About  the  middle  of  the  month,  Colonel 
Neill,  at  Allahabad,  received  a  private  letter  from 
Lawrence,  sent  by  some  secret  agency,  announcing 
that  Seetapoor  and  Bhahjehanpoor  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels ;  that  Secrora^  Beraytch,  and 
Fyzabad,  were  in  like  condition  ;  and  that  mntia- 
ous  regiments  from  all  those  places,  as  well  as  ttom 
Benares  and  Jounpoor,  appeared  to  1^  approach- 
ing Lucknow  on  some  combined  plan  of  operations. 
He  waa  strengthening  \m  position  at  the  Reai- 
deucyj  but  looked  most  anxiously  for  aid,  which 
Neill  was  quite  unable  to  afford  him.  Again, 
it  became  known  to  the  authorities  at  Benaree 
that  Lawrence,  on  the  19th,  still  held  his  position 
at  Lucknow  i  that  he  lud  h^d  eight  deati 


cbolera ;  and  tbat  he  was  considcnug  wliothcr,  aid 
from  Cawnporo  or  Allahabad  being  unatlainaUOj 
he  could  obtain  a  few  TCinforcements  bj  steamer 
up  the  GogKi  from  Dinapoor,  Another  letter,  but 
witltout  dat^,  readied  the  chief- magistrate  of 
Bcuarea,  to  the  effect  that  Lawrence  had  got  rid  of 
moat  of  Ibo  remaining  native  troopF,  by  paying 
them  tlieir  dtie,  and  giving  them  leave  of  absence 
for  three  months ;  he  evidently  felt  disquietude  at 
the  presence  even  of  the  apparently  faithful  sepoys 
in  his  place  of  refuge^  so  bitterly  had  ho  expe- 
rienced the  bollowness  of  all  proteatations  on  their 
part  lie  had  been  very  ill^  and  a  provisional 
council  had  been  appointed  in  ca^^e  hia  health 
should  furtlier  give  way.  Akhough  the  Kesidency 
was  the  stronghold^  tlie  city  and  cantonnieut  also 
were  still  under  British  control:  a  fort  called 
the  Muchee  Bliowau^  about  three-c]yfirteis  of  a 
mile  from  the  Residency^  and  consisting  of  a 
strong,  tuiTetfd,  castellated  buihling,  was  held 
by  two  hundred  and  twenty -five  Europeans  with 
three  gons.  The  cantonment  was  northeast  of 
the  Residency,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
over  which  were  two  bridges  of  ap[»roach.  Kir 
Henry  had  already  lessened  from  eight  to  four 
the  number  of  biiildings  or  posts  where  the 
troops  were  stationed — namely,  the  Residency,  the 
Muchee  Bbowan,  a  strong  post  bo t ween  these 
two^  and  the  diik-bungalow  between  the  Residency 
and  the  CLmt onment ;  but  after  the  mutiny^  he 
depended  chiedy  on  the  Residency  and  the  Muchee 
B  how  an.  News,  somewhat  more  definite  in  char- 
acter, was  conveyed  in  a  letter  written  by  Sir 
Henry  on  the  ^Oth  of  Juno.  So  eomidetely  were 
the  roads  watched,  that  he  had  not  received  a 
word  of  information  from  Cawnpore,  Allahabad, 
Benares,  or  any  other  im]>ortant  place  through- 
out  the  wliole  month  down  to  that  date ;  he 
knew  not  wliat  progress  was  being  made  by  the 
rebels,  beyond  the  region  of  which  Lucknow  was 
more  immediately  the  centre ;  he  still  held  the 
fort,  city,  Residency,  and  cantonment,  but  was 
terribly  tlireatened  on  all  sides  by  largo  bodies  of 
mutineers.  On  the  27th  ho  wrote  another  letter 
to  the  authorities  at  Allahabad,  one  of  the  very 
few  (out  of  a  large  number  despatched)  that  sue- 
eeeded  iti  reaching  their  destination.  This  letter 
was  still  fidl  of  heart,  for  he  told  of  the  Heaidcncy 
and  the  Muchee  Bhowan  being  still  held  by  him 
in  force  ;  of  cholera  being  on  the  decrease  ;  of  his 
supplies  being  adequate  for  two  months  and  a 
half ;  and  of  his  power  to  *  hold  his  own.'  On  the 
other  hand,  he  felt  assured  that  at  that  moment 
Lucknow  w^as  the  only  place  throughout  the  whole 
of  Oude  where  British  influence  was  paramount; 
and  that  he  dared  not  leave  the  city  for  twenty- 
four  hours  without  danger  of  losing  all  his 
advantages.  His  san^^ine,  hopeful  spirit  thono 
out  ia  the  midst  of  all  his  trials  ;  he  declared  that 
with  one  additional  European  regiment,  anil  a 
Ired  ftrtillorymen,  he  could  re-establish  British 
nacy  in  Oode;  and  he  addcdj  in  a  S|Mjrtive 
which  shewed  what  estmnale  he  formed  of 


BOmo,  at  least,  of  the  contingent  corps,  ^a  thousand 
Europeans,  a  thousand  Goorkhas,  and  a  thousand 
Sikhs,  with  eight  or  ten  gnns,  will  thrash  any- 
thing/ The  Bikhs  were  irregulars  raised  in  the 
Punjanb ;  and  throughout  the  contests  arising  out 
of  the  Revolt,  tlieir  fldelity  towards  tiie  government 
was  seldom  placed  in  doubt. 

The  last  day  of  Juno  was  a  day  of  sad  omen 
to  the  English  in  Lucknow,  Oh  the  evening  of 
the  29th,  information  arrived  that  a  rebel  force  of 
six  or  seven  thonsaud  men  was  encamped  eight 
miles  distant  on  the  F)*zabad  road,  near  the 
Kookra  Canal.  Lawrence  thereupon  determined 
to  attack  them  on  the  following  day.  Ho  starter  1 
at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3Dlh,  with 
about  seven  hundred  men  and  eleven  guua»* 
Misled,  either  by  accident  or  design,  by  informants 
on  tho  road,  he  suddenly  fell  irvto  an  ambmh 
of  the  enemy,  assembled  in  considerable  force 
near  Chin  hut.  Manfully  struggling  against  supe- 
rior numbei's,  Lawrence  looked  forward  confidently 
to  victory ;  but  just  at  tho  most  critical  moment^ 
the  Oude  artillerymen  proved  traitors — overturn* 
ing  their  six  guns  into  ditche?,  cutting  the  traces  of 
the  horses,  and  then  going  over  to  the  enemy* 
Comjiletely  outflanked,  exposed  to  a  terrible  fire 
on  all  sides,  weakened  by  the  defection,  having 
now  few  guns  to  uae,  and  being  almost  without 
ammunition,  8ir  Henry  saw  that  retreat  was 
imperative-  A  disa^^troua  retreat  it  was,  or  rather 
a  complete  rout ;  the  heat  was  fearful,  tllo  con- 
fusion was  dire;  and  the  officers  and  men  fell 
rapidly,  to  rise  no  more.  Colonel  Case,  of  ILM, 
32d,  receiving  a  mortal  wound,  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  Captain  Stecvens  j  he  in  like  maimer 
soon  fell,  and  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Mansfield, 
who  escaped  the  day's  perils,  but  afterwardit  died 
of  cholera* 

Sir  Eenry  Lawrence  now  found  himself  in  a 
grave  difficulty.  Tlie  English  position  at  Lucknow 
neefled  all  the  strengthening  he  eould  impart  to  it 
lie  had  held,  as  already  explained,  not  only  the 
Residency,  but  the  fort  of  Muchee  R  bo  wan  and 
other  posts,  Tho  calamity  of  the  30th,  however, 
having  weakened  him  too  much  to  garrison  all,  or 
even  more  than  one,  he  removed  Che  troopa,  and 
then  blew  up  tbe  Muchee  Bhowan,  at  midnight 
on  the  1st  of  July,  sending  240  barrels  of  gun- 
powder and  3,0110,000  ball-cartridg*3  into  the  air. 
From  that  hour  the  whole  of  the  English  made  the 
Residency  their  stronghold.  Later  facts  rendered 
it  almost  certain  that,  if  this  abandon rn en t  and 
explosion  had  not  taken  ]dace,  scarcely  a  European 
W'ould  have  lived  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  subsequent 
miseries  at  Lucknow.  By  incessant  exertions,  he 
collected  in  the  Residency  sis  months*  food  for  a 
thousand  persons.  The  last  hour  of  the  gallant 
mau  was,  however^  approaching.  A  shell,  sent  by 
the  insurgents,  penetrated  into  his  room  on  this 

*  drillterf:  4  guni,  librae  light  AE'ld-batteir;  B  fititti,  Oadt  flcM- 
iKittfi-y  \  and  I  S  Inch  LiowltEer,  Cafyntry:  V^  lriK}]>era  of  l^l»  2d, 
{ijid  3a  Oudo  trTC^ulni-  cdTatry ;  and  4D  vuUinleer  cavalrr,  under 
Catitttin  lUdcliir<J.  Infant rpi  SttO  of  UM.  82d  foot;  iw'of  I3ih 
luiLtre  litfoniry ;  60  of  the  4»th  niUrti  Infantry ;  tnd  ^  of  \ht  Tlat, 


day  ;  his  officcj's  a<lvjse<l  him  to  reitiove  to  auotljer 
Bpotj  but  ho  declined  Ihc  advice  ;  and  on  the  next 
day^  tliD  gd  of  July  J  another  sbolJ^  entering  ;;iul 
bill's  ting  within  tliD  same  roouij  gave  hini  a  mortul 
wound.  KiiowifijT  hiR  last  hour  was  4ipi>roachiiig, 
Sir  Henry  appointed  Brigadier  Inglib  biss  successor 
in  nuljtary  matter^;,  and  Majnr  Banks  his  successor 
as  chief- commission  or  of  Oudo. 

Grief,  deep  and  eaniestj  took  possession  of  every 
biXJAst  in  the  Residency ,  when,  on  the  4lh  of  July, 
it  was  announced  that  the  good  and  gi^at  8ir 
Henry  Lawrence  had  broatlied  bis  hist,  lie  was 
a  man  of  whotn  no  ono  doubted ;  like  bis  gifted 
brother,  8ir  John,  he  ba«l  the  rare  power  of  draw* 
ing  to  himself  the  respect  and  love  of  those  by 
whom  he  was  en r rounded,  ahnost  witliout  excep- 
tion. ^Few  men/  said  Brigadier  lugliii,  at  a  later 
date^  ^have  ever  [lossessed  to  the  same  extent  the 
power  which  he  enjoyed  of  winning  the  hearts  of 
all  thoge  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  thus 
insuring  the  wamiest  and  most  zealous  dcTotion 
for  bilKself  and  the  government  which  he  served. 
All  ranks  possessed  such  confidence  in  bis  jtidg- 
ment  and  bis  fertiJity  of  resource,  that  the  news  of 
liig  fall  ivas  received  throughout  the  garrison  with 
feelings  of  consteiuation  only  second  to  the  grief 
which  was  inspired  in  the  hearts  of  all  by  the 
loss  of  a  publie  benefactor  and  a  warm  pci-sonal 

friend I   truest  the  government  of  Imlia 

will  pardon  me  for  liaving  attempted^  hiiwever 
imperreetly,  to  portray  this  gre^t  and  good  man. 
In  him  every  good  and  deserving  soldier  lost  a 
friend  aivl  a  cluef  capable  of  discriminating,  and 
ever  on  the  alert  to  reword  merit,  no  matler 
how  humble  the  sphere  in  which  it  was  eshibited/ 
Sucii  was  the  soldier  whom  all  men  delighted  to 
honour,*  and  to  whom  the  graceful  compliment 
was  01) ce  [^aid,  that  *Sir  Henry  Lawrence  enjoyed 
tbc  rare  felicity  of  transcending  all  rivalry  except 
that  of  his  illustriotts  brother/ 

How  the  overcrowded  Residency  at  Lucknow 

* '  Everj  bo  J-  ba*  rcpid,  inil  many  lining  men  itill  remcTnl>er*  how 
the  dcotti'iTr  Nul^n  wna  fcU  by  all  n*  b.  deep  pcrsonftL  nfflictlan. 
Sir  Uenrf  Litrrtnetf  wa«  Ich  widely  known,  and  bU  dcrdu  were  in 
tmUi  <ifl»M  iDfiffiiJitadQ  tliOB  niu«c  ot  tbe^  grent  sen-ciL^talH ;  bi\t 
never  probAblT  wu  a  public  nun  ivlthid  tbc  spberc  ol  b^s  rrpului- 
lion  maro  araijiillj'  Leloi^i^d.  Sir  Ilcnry  Lnwrtncfl  liart  tbat  mre 
iitid  bAppy  Umhy  (wbScK  a  man  In  tLlmoft  every  otber  rc?j]cet 
niiUkc  BiJB,  f  Sr  Charle*  Napier,  H  fnlel  also  to  Jicive  pOi'Onnefl]  ttf 
mtaclitn^  to  bimsclf  Qt^tj  t^ac  with  whom  be  rnroe  in  coniutt. 
lie  hid  lliat  Ftft  which  U  nCTcr  aequirpdi  ft  ernctim*,  wiu]ilt>ir, 
noLle  tpnnutr  j  twngh  and  readT  sa  bo  vins  in  Ibc  fls'ld,  bii  manner 
1]|  prlviic  life  hnd  nn  Induct  I bable  chami  of  franknein,  tsjncQt 
and  cvcu  courtly  rtlEPUy.  Mr*  bnd  tbit  Tlrlno  which  Ivmiihliine^n 
ln*tincliivdy  siad  tibiii  Pftei  Istically  Ioti?— a  Iton-llke  raurLi|;c'«  lie 
bad  tbai:  fnuU  which  It^Tt^iStihmtu  lo  repcSily  forqivt'^  imtl  when 
mixci  with  wbnt  arc  fdt  to  bo  Itj  naturnlly  euucoinitnTit  f&od 
qtuiUtict,  tbeiF  almoit  ndmiic— a  hot  ond  Imric^tuouA  icn^iwrj  ho 
had  In  tiverllowing^  inoa*urp  that  Godlike  gruec  iihieh  leven  the 
banc  Tcvero  aod  tb^  goo4  acknowledge  as  the erO'H'n  of  vSiltip— the 
grace  cf  cbarlljr.  No  yiiunj?  officer  ever  Bfvt  at  Sir  Henry's  tabic 
wlthCQt  iCTrntsiff  lo  tbink  mure  kindly  of  the  nniivcs ;  no  nuft 
yoiinp'  or  old,  mnn  or  Moman,  etct  hBard  lifir  Henry  rpink  ^l  tbo 
liiiici^ican  ftoidier,  er  ever  vlnitcU  th*  Lnwrcneo  A^ylusn*  wiLlvout 
btinp  eteited  to  a  nobler  and  tmrr  Aiiprcctiitbn  ol  tbo  teal  PAtpnt 
of  bh  duty  lO'W^Drilii  hh  neip^bbonr.  He  wm  one  of  the  fe^  Ain- 
lingiii»hcit  Anpfla-Indlwiifl  who  had  pUaimd  to  BomelUinff  like  an 
Enirllih  rej^t^tion  In  hlB  lircUmc.  In  n  few  fcnrn,  bin  nnmc  will 
be  (aatiliar  to  every  reader  of  Indlim  bintcry ;  hut  for  the  present 
It  b  In  Indlft  that  bl«  mcmery  will  be  inoat  rtcoply  eberishcfl ;  it  is 
hj  AnHrlo  IndUnJi  thht  any  eulogy  en  hini  will  bo  bstt  api»reeSatcd, 
it  i«hy  them  tbftt  the  iustitnl^enB  whlob  be  founded  and  mnintnined 
will  lie  fofitcred  a*  n  monument  lo  hli  memory,'— ^rifi«r*j  Magaiiuet 


l^oro  all  the  attacks  directed  Jiicainst  it ;  how  the 
HI  mates,  under  the  hra?e  and  energetic  Inglisj 
held  on  against  heat,  disease,  cannon-halls,  thirst, 
hunger,  and  fatigue ;  bow  and  by  whom  they 
were  hbcratcd— will  come  for  notice  in  proper 
course. 

The  other  diatricta  of  Oude  fell  one  by  one  into 
the  bands  of  the  insolvents.  The  narratives  sub- 
scquonlly  given  by  such  EogiiBh  officers  as  were 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  perik  of  those  evil 
days,  hore  a  general  resemblance  one  to  another ; 
inasmuch  as  they  told  of  faith  in  native  troops 
being  ruddy  hi^oken,  irresolute  loyalty  dissolviJig 
into  confirmed  hostility,  treasuries  of  Company's 
rupees  tempting  those  who  might  otherwise  [>os- 
sibly  have  been  tme  to  their  salt,  military  officers 
and  their  wives  obliged  to  flee  for  succour  to 
Xyneo  Tal  or  some  otlier  ]ieaceful  statioUj  the 
rainilies  of  civihans  suddenly  thrown  homeless 
Upon  the  world,  and  blood  and  plunder  marking 
the  footsteps  of  the  maraudei's  who  followed  tlni 
example  set  by  the  rebellious  sepoys  and  troopers. 
A  few  exami»lcs  will  suffice  to  illusti-ate  tho 
general  character  of  these  outbreaks. 

The  mutiny  at  Fyaabad,  besides  being  attended 
with  a  sM  loss  of  life,  was  note-w  ortby  for  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  tactics  of  the  insurgents— a 
kind  of  cooi  audacity  not  always  exhibited  in  other 
instances.  A  brief  description  will  shew  the  posi- 
tion and  character  of  this  city.  In  a  farmer 
chapter  (p.  83)  it  was  explained  that  Onde  or 
Ayodha,  the  city  that  gave  name  to  the  provincci 
h  very  ancient  as  a  Hindoo  capital,  hut  has  become 
poor  and  ruinous  in  recent  times ;  and  that  the 
Traj^ents  of  many  of  its  old  structures  were 
employed  in  building  Fyzabad,  the  Moham median 
Ayodha,  nearly  adjoining  it  on  tho  southwest.  It 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago  that  the  foun^latton  of  FyTJibad  was  cstahlished, 
by  Saadut  Ali  Khan,  the  tirst  nawah-vi/ier  of 
Oudo;  its  advance  in  piosperjty  was  rapid;  hut 
since  the  selection  of  Lucknow  as  the  capita.1 
in  1775,  Fymbad  has  fallen  in  dignity ;  the  chief 
merchants  and  bankers  have  migi'ated  t«  Lucknow^, 
and  the  remaining  inhabitants  are  mu?jtly  [joon 

On  tho  3d  of  June,  rumours  circulated  in 
Fyzabad  that  the  mutinous  ]7lh  regiment  B.  N.  L 
was  approaching  from  A/iinghui%  Colonel  Lennox, 
tlto  military  commandant,  at  once  conferred  with 
the  other  officers,  and  formed  a  plan  lor  defeadii^g 
tho  place.  The  immediate  alarm  died  away.  On 
tho  7th,  however,  renewed  information  led  the 
colonel  to  propose  an  advance  to  8urooj-khoond,  a 
place  about  five  miles  away^  to  repel  tho  mutineers 
before  they  could  reach  Fymbad-  The  native 
troops  objected  to  go  out,  on  the  plea  of  disinchn- 
ation  to  leave  their  families  and  [jroperly  behind ; 
but  they  promised  to  fight  valiantly  in  the  canton- 
ment if  necessary,  and  many  of  them  shook  hands 
with  him  in  token  of  fidelity.  The  evening  of  the 
8tli  revealed  the  hypocrisy  of  this  display.  The 
native  troops^  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery, 
joined  in  a   demonstration  which   rendered   all 
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tbo  officer*  powerle^ ;  every  officer  ^as,  in  effect, 
made  a  prisoner,  and  placed  under  anued  gnaid 
for  the  night;  two  tried  to  escape,  but  were 
fired  at  aod  brought  back*  The  leader  of  the 
mntlnf,  Dhuleep  Singh,  subadar-major  of  the  22*1 
regiment,  came  to  Colonel  Lennox  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  told  him  plahily  that  lie  &nd  the  other 
gIBcers  must  ^ueld  to  the  course  of  circumstanees  j 
that  boats  would  be  provided  to  take  them  down 
the  river  Gogra  towards  Dinapoor,  but  that  he 
would  not  guarantee  their  safety  after  once  they 
had  embarked.  There  was  a  cool  impudence  about 
the  proceeding,  nnUke  the  wild  confusion  exhibited 
at  tnany  of  the  Ecenes  of  outbreak.  A  moulvie^ 
who  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  C|uarter-gnard  for 
a  diHtiirbancc  created  in  the  city,  and  who  had  just 
been  liberated  by  the  mutineers,  sent  the  Bub- 
aiiisiant  surgeon  to  Colonel  Lennox  with  a  mes- 
sage j  thanking  him  for  kindness^  received  during 
the  imprisonment,  and  requesting  that  the  colon eVs 
full-drc^s  regimentals  might  be  sent  to  the  monlvie. 
The  native  surgeon  begged  pardon  for  his  change 
of  allegianco  ;  ui^ing  that  times  were  altered, 
and  that  be  mu^  now  obey  the  mutineerB,  There 
was  something  moro  than  m^Tf!  eflhjntery,  how- 
ever, in  the  proceedinp  of  these  insurgents;*  there 
was  a  subordination  amid  insubordination*  *  The 
men,*  said  one  of  the  narrator?,  'guarded  their 
officers  and  their  bungalows  after  mutinying, 
placed  sentries  over  the  magazines  and  all  public 
property,  and  sent  out  pickets  to  prevent  the 
towns-people  and  servants  from  looting.  They 
held  a  council  of  war,  in  Tvhich  the  cavalry  pro- 
posed to  kin  the  officers ;  but  the  22d,  objecting  ta 
thisi,  informed  their  officers  that  they  woiild  be 
allowed  to  leave,  and  might  take  with  them  their 
pHvate  arms  and  property,  but  no  public  property 
— SB  that  all  belonged  to  ihe  King  of  Oude/ 

Let  ns  briefly  trace  the  course  of  some  of  the 
European  fugitives.  Colonel  Lennox,  powerle.^w* 
to  resist,  gave  np  his  regimentals,  and  prepared 
far  a  melancholy  boat-departnro  with  his  wife 
and  dangliter.  They  were  escorted  to  the  banks  of 
the  Gogra,  and  pushed  off  on  their  voyage.  From 
two  in  the  afternoon  on  the  8th  of  June,  until 
nearly  midnight,  their  boat  descended  the  stream 
— ^often  in  peril  from  sentries  and  scouts  on  shore, 
but  befriended  by  two  sepoys  who  liad  been  sent  to 
protect  them  for  a  short  distance.  Much  care  and 
mancenvring  were  reqnired  to  effect  a  safe  passage 
near  the  spot  where  the  mutjnons  17th  r^ment 
was  encamped;  for  it  now  became  manifest  that 
the  22d  liad  in  effect  sold  the  fugitives  to  the  other 
corps.  Early  on  the  following  morning,  infor- 
mation received  on  shore  rendering  evident  the 
danger  of  a   further  boat-voyage,  the  houseless 

•  Th«  tfo&pi  vtationed  »i  tlsat  tim«t  it  Pj^ntiAd  eompi-t^cd  ttio  22d 
f eglmtnt  nmn  Inftnlnr ;  iho  Btb  T?f Imcfii  irrefuIiiT  Oude  InfaniiT' ; 
Ihi  ttUi  troop  tirUie  Lftta  tf Foment  I rrr^^ilaf  canity;  No^  fi  compnuy 
of  (li«  "tb  |i(4tt*Uofl  of  tirtlllery ;  and  Kd,  13  harw-battery.  The 
flUcf  offlc«T«  ware  ColoEt^lj  Ltnnait  and  CBricii ;  Mnjor  MSlly 
OnptotD  Moi-fTim ;  LlenteusmtB  FtJUle,  EnifUBb,  Brlffht,  Lindcwuy, 
Tmama^  Oiipclcj,  CJnuttcf,  Oordoa,  rarsntiij  rcTolTa),  oniJ  Currie; 
«id  Eaaigns  Acdeiiaa  aiid  Uitckio*    CktlpnoJi  G^iltli^j  hel^  «  citu 


wanderers,  leaving  in  the  boat  the  few  fragments 
of  property  they  had  brought  away  from  Fymhadp 
set  out  on  foot  towards  Goruckpore^  With  nothing 
but  the  clothes  on  their  backs,  Uie  family  began 
their  weary  flight.  After  stopping  tinder  trem 
and  by  the  side  of  wells  to  reet  occaflionaUy,  they 
walked  until  the  heat  of  day  rendered  necesBBij  a 
longer  pause.  By  a  narrow  chance  they  aroad«d 
being  dragged  to  the  camp  of  the  17  th  r^jment^ 
by  a  trooper  who  professed  to  have  been  oflered 
two  hundred  rupees  for  the  head  of  each  member 
of  the  family,  A  friendly  chiefUun,  one  Meer 
Mohammed  Hossein  Khan,  came  to  their  rescue 
jnBt  at  the  moment  of  greatest  peril  One  of  the 
retainers  of  this  man,  however^  more  disposed  for 
enmity  than  amity,  spoke  to  the  colonel  with  great 
bitterness  and  fiercenesa  of  manner,  shewing  that 
the  prevalent  rumours  had  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion in  Oude ;  he  expressed  a  longing  to  shoot  the 
Englisli,  'who  had  come  to  take  away  their  caste, 
and  make  them  Christians,'  Mccr  Mohammed 
rebuked  this  man  for  saying  that  a  stable  wonld 
do  to  shelter  the  refugees^  for  that  he  waa  prepuvd 
*  to  kill  them  like  dogs.*  The  fugitives  were  taken 
to  a  sniaU  fort,  one  of  the  numerons  class  lately 
adverted  to,  ^here  the  zemindars  and  petty 
chieftains  maintained  a  kind  of  feudal  or  danniah 
independence.  On  the  second  day,  the  danger  to 
sheltered  Europeans  becoming  apparent,  Colonel 
Lennox,  his  wife,  and  daugliter,  put  on  native 
dresses,  and  remained  nine  days  concealed  in  a 
i-eed'hut  behind  the  zenana»  treated  very  kindly 
and  considerately  by  their  protector  Meer 
Mohamme*!  went  once  or  twice  to  Fyzabad,  to 
learn  if  possible  the  plans  of  the  mntineefs ;  he 
wjis  told  that  they  mearit  to  attack  Lncknow,  and 
then  depart  for  Pelhi.  On  the  10th  day  of  the 
hidings  when  news  arrived  that  the  fort  waa  likely 
to  be  attacked,  the  ladies  went  for  shelter  into  the 
zenana,  while  tlie  colonel  waa  hid  in  a  dark  wood- 
shed.  Happily,  however,  it  turned  out  that  the 
suspected  strangers  were  a  party  sent  by  the  col- 
lector of  Goruckpore  for  the  rescue  of  the  family. 
Danger  was  now  nearly  over.  The  ftagitives 
reached  Amorab,  Bustee,  Gomckpore,  Azimghnir, 
and  Ghaj:eepore,  at  which  place  they  took  steamer 
down  to  Calcutta,  This  fortunate  escape  from 
great  peril  was  almost  wholly  due  to  '  the  noble 
and  considerate^  Meer  Mohammed,  as  Colonel 
Lennox  very  properly  charactcrifies  him. 

Far  more  calamitous  were  the  boat-adventures 
of  the  main  body  of  Fyzabad  officers,  of  which  an 
account  was  afterwarrla  written,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  government,  by  Farrier-sergeant  Busher,  of 
the  light  iield'battery.  On  the  mon^iug  of  the  6th, 
the  wives  and  families  of  many  civihans,  and  of 
five  Don- commissioned  European  officers,  had  been 
sent  by  Captain  Orr  to  a  place  cnllod  Shcergunge^ 
nnder  the  protection  of  a  friendly  native,  Rajah 
3Iaun  Singh,  to  be  free  from  peril  if  tumult  should 
arise*  Early  on  the  9th,  while  Colonel  Lennox 
was  stlU  at  the  station,  all  or  nearly  all  the  other 
English  were  sent  off  by  the  mutineers  in  fonr 
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day ;  \m  officers  ad v bed  liim  to  remove  to  auotlier 
ipot,  but  he  dediticd  ihc  advice  i  nud  ou  the  next 
day,  the  2d  of  July,  another  shell,  entering  and 
hurating  within  the  same  i-oom,  gave  him  a  mortal 
wound.  Knowing  his  last  hour  laras  approaching^ 
Sir  Henry  appointed  Brigadier  luglia  his  successor 
in  niihtiry  tnattcri^,  and  >taj(>r  Bauks  his  successor 
«s  chief-corn misslotier  of  Oude, 

Grief,  deep  and  earnest,  took  posscsgion  of  every 
l^reast  in  the  Hcsidency,  whcu,  on  the  4di  of  July, 
it  was  announced  that  the  good  and  gi'eat  8ir 
Henry  Lawrence  had  hreathed  his  last  Jle  was 
a  man  of  whoin  no  one  doubted ;  like  his  gifted 
brother,  Bir  John,  he  had  the  rare  imwcr  of  draw- 
ing to  liim&elf  the  respect  and  love  of  those  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  almost  without  excep* 
tjon*  *Fcw  meij,'  said  Brigadier  Inglis,  at  a  later 
date,  'have  ever  possessed  to  tlie  same  extent  the 
power  which  he  enjoyed  of  w* inning  the  hearts  of 
all  those  witli  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  thus 
insuring  the  waiTuest  and  moat  zealous  devotion 
for  hitnsolf  and  the  government  which  he  served. 
All  ranks  possessed  such  confidence  in  his  judg- 
inent  and  bis  fertility  of  resource,  that  the  news  of 
bU  fall  w^as  received  throughout  the  garrit^on  with 
feelings  of  conaternation  only  second  to  the  grief 
wliicb  was  inspired  in  the  hearts  of  all  by  the 
loss  of  a  public  benefactor  and  a  ^vami  pcfi^onal 

friend I   trust  the  government  of  India 

will  pardon  me  for  having  attempted,  however 
imperfectly,  to  portray  this  great  and  good  man. 
In  bim  evory  good  and  deserving  soldier  lost  a 
friend  and  a  chief  capable  of  discriminating,  and 
ever  on  the  alert  to  I'cward  merit,  no  matter 
how  bumble  the  sphere  En  which  it  was  exhibited.' 
Such  was  the  soldier  whom  all  men  delighted  to 
honour,*  and  to  wdiom  the  graceful  compliment 
was  once  paid^  that '  Sir  }lenry  Lawrence  enjoyed 
the  I'are  felicity  of  transcending  all  rivalry  except 
that  of  his  illustrious  brother/ 

How  the  overcrowded  Residency  at  Lueknow 


■  *  Evtry  borr  ba*  r^ad^  and  THitiy  11  ring  men  bUU  temptnbflr,  how 
tht  dtaih  at  Kgl&on  «u  fell  ht  all  na  a  deep  ponoikOil  nftLicH^n. 
Sir  I[eiiTT  LflwrfMt^f?  wfitt  Iqh  widely  knowtt,  fi&tl  bS»  deects  were  In 
Until  Kfl  1e«4  magnltudi?  than  thonc  ttt  ihn  gr^nt  ufa-cnpLfliD ;  hnt 
n^wer  yfobn^Ay  naji  el  public  m&n  ^Sihla  tbc  «|aberc  of  bb  rtputa- 
Uon  mare  ardpnl^y  UloTcd,  Sir  tUnry  Laifrcace  hnxl  Uiat  mrc 
tmd  h»ppr  CdraUy  (ffliich  B  laciTi  In  dmcwi  c^cry  otbrr  rt^mct 
nntjke  bint,  ^ir  dbnrlc^  Niapkrt  In  Fuld  filso  to  havo  po^^F^jtc^f)  of 
atUfblng  to  bkaiicir  mv^ry  one  nitli  vbom  be  came  In  cDntuct. 
Ut  bad  that  giit  ivbicb  U  n^vcr  npqulrciU  a.  grnclouR^  ^iiinlDg, 
noblF  (nanner;  loiiirh  nnd  itatiy  an  bo  wAa  in  the  iivUh  bJji  nmnnci 
In  jHirall;  Ufo  bad  an  indncribablc  cbartn  of  frankQ«$^i  ^rac^^ 
«tia  crm  courUy  dignity.  He  bad  OjDt  *irtiiP  wblcb  i:IlJ;li!^bIIleIJ 
fiatlmotivi^f  tiiU  dj^nicteriicieally  love— ^  lion-Ukc  courage,  ne 
had  IbaE  fnulit  T^bieh  Kng^'Eiiitiinen  w>  K^^diLr  forKi^ep  nrid  wh<^n 
tnlxeJ  frUb  vhot  are  Mt  to-  be  iXA  nMuiully  concomitant  good 
qiulhic*,  Usej  filmoel;  ndiaire — ik  b<3t  and  Itnf^tuouA  temper;  ho 
bjd  in  ovfrflowinjf  inet*ii3rts  that  GodUkc  pruc*  ubicb  even  tbo 
hi^K  tvtetf*  and  Uie  gf^od  Eirckno«Tle(T|C«  as  tbe  crown  at  virtue— thf 
fnco  ttt  ebaril^.  No  yuuzi^  ofUcer  ever  eat  at  Sir  nenrr^K  tflbl« 
«Lihout  learning  to  ttiinlf  more  kinilly  of  ibe  tiatirei  i  tio  ane, 
TiKiRfr  OT  oldi  mat)  or  womiu,  ercr  befird  Sir  H^nrjr  upeak  of  the 
l^UTutrfnui  Hcyier,  r^r  fvcr  Tinhed  tb&  LaMrn^ncc  A^ylum^  wilbout 
hctnff  excUed  lo  a  nobler  oncl  tracT  apTirceintion  cf  the  real  ^stl^nt 
of  hh  doty  towards  Idt  neifirbbcmr.    He  wta  one  of  the  (6W  di«- 

E^f(iLih  rcputatiqn  In  IiIm  Ufetlme.  In  a  few  year^  hia  nonic  wlU 
to  faniiiiir  to  CTer>'  trader  ot  Indian  biHorv ;  but  fur  tbe  present 
ft  J#  in  liidfa  that  blc  memory  wUt  be  mMt  Jeeply  ebertahed/;  It  ia 
bf  AtiErlo-lndlauA  that  any  enlogjr  oq  bIm  will  be'bcst  appr^cinted, 
II  li  ^j  ihem  ib^E  tbe  laBtUuLlon,*  irhlcb  be  founded  and  maiiit^jlncd 
wlU  be  f<»tcit^  nj  a  monument  to  hU  memory.*— /'rii'ifi-'j  Jfaj^ztiie, 


horo  all  the  attacks  directed  against  it;  how  the 
inmates,  uniJcr  the  brave  and  cnergetie  luglis, 
held  on  against  heat,  diseasOj  cannon-halls,  thirst, 
hunger,  and  fatigue;  how  and  by  whom  they 
were  liherated--*will  come  for  notice  in  proper 
course* 

The  other  districts  of  Oude  fell  one  by  one  into 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  The  narratives  sub- 
sequently given  by  such  English  officers  as  were 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  perils  of  those  evil 
day.?,  bore  a  general  resemblauca  one  to  another; 
inasmuch  as  tliey  told  of  faith  in  native  troops 
being  ruflely  broken,  irresolute  loyalty  dissolving 
into  confirmed  hostility,  treasuries  of  Company's 
ru]>ecs  tempting  those  who  might  othcrwbe  pos- 
sibly have  been  tnie  to  their  salt,  military  officers 
and  their  wives  obliged  to  flee  for  succour  to 
Xyneo  Tal  or  some  other  peaceful  station,  the 
families  of  civilians  suddenly  thrown  homeless 
upoi^  the  world,  aud  blood  and  pluudei'  marking 
the  footsteps  of  the  marauder  who  followed  the 
example  sot  by  the  rebellious  sepoys  and  troopers. 
A  few  exani]>les  will  suffice  to  iUusti'ate  tho 
general  character  of  these  outbreaks* 

The  mutiny  at  Fyzabad,  bcsiden  hemg  attended 
with  a  sad  loss  of  life,  was  note-worthy  for  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  taetica  of  the  iiisurgeuts — a 
Idiid  of  cool  audacity  not  always  exhibited  in  other 
instances.  A  brief  descrij>tion  will  shew  the  posi- 
tion and  character  of  tliis  city.  In  a  former 
chapter  ([>.  83)  it  was  explained  tliat  Ottde  or 
Ayodha,  the  city  that  gave  name  to  the  province, 
is  very  ancient  as  a  Hindoo  capital,  but  has  become 
poor  and  rumous  iu  reeetit  limes ;  and  that  the 
fragments  of  many  of  its  old  structures  were 
employed  in  building  Fyzabad,  the  Moliammcdan 
Ayodha,  nearly  adjoining  it  on  tho  soullnvest.  It 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago  that  the  foundation  of  Fy/jibad  was  established, 
by  Saadut  AH  Khan,  the  first  nawab-vi/ier  t^f 
Oado ;  its  advance  in  prosperity  was  rapid ;  but 
stDce  tho  selection  of  Lucknow  as  the  capital 
in  1775,  Fyzabad  has  fallen  in  dignity;  the  chief 
merchants  aud  bankers  hare  migrated  to  Lucknow, 
and  tho  remaining  inhabitants^  arc  mo£;tly  poor. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  rumours  circulated  in 
Fy7Abad  that  the  mutinous  1 7th  regiment  B.  H.  L 
was  approaching  from  A/imghur,  Colonel  Lennoif, 
tho  military  commandant,  at  onco  conferred  with 
tho  other  officers,  and  formetl  a  plan  for  defending 
the  place*  Tlie  immediate  alarm  died  away.  On 
the  7th,  however,  renewed  information  led  the 
colonel  to  propose  an  advance  to  Burooj-klioond,  a 
place  about  five  miles  away,  to  repel  the  mutineers 
before  they  could  reach  Fyzabad*  The  native 
troops  objected  to  go  out,  on  the  [)lea  of  disinclin- 
ation to  leave  their  families  and  property  behind ; 
but  they  promised  to  fight  valiantly  in  the  canton- 
ment if  necessary,  and  many  of  them  shook  hands 
with  him  in  token  of  fidelitj\  The  evening  of  the 
Slh  revealed  the  hypocrisy  of  this  dis^day*  The 
native  troops,  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery, 
joined  in  a  demonstration  which   rendered   all 
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ftom  ScetiipcK^r,  in  a  state  of  evident  excitement. 
Lieutenant  Tucker^  ^vbo  was  a  favourite  with 
them,  endeavoured  to  allay  tlanr  mutinuui  spirit^ 
and  fiucceeded  for  a  few  haurs ;  but  on  the  fol- 
lowing  moniing  they  rose  in  tumnlt,  muitlered 
Colonel  FisUer,  Captain  Gubhings,  and  two  other 
Earopeaua,  and  urged  the  lieutenant  to  escape, 
which  he  did*  After  much  jungle-wauderingaj 
and  eoiicealment  in  a  friendly  native*s  house,  he 
saftjly  arrived  at  Benares,  as  did  likewise  four  or 
five  other  officers^  and  all  the  European  women 
and  children  at  the  utation.  In  thia  as  in  other 
instances,  tlie  revolt  of  the  troops  waa  followed  by 
maraud iug  anil  incendiarism  on  the  part  of  the 
rabble  of  Sultan  pore ;  in  this,  too,  as  in  other 
iustances,  the  mutiDeera  had  a  Utile  aQeetion  foL* 
gome  one  or  more  among  their  office rSj  whom 
tliey  endeavoured  t^  save. 

The  sUtion  of  Pci-shadeepore  experienced  ita 
day  of  trouble  on  the  lOlh  of  June*  The  1st 
regiment  On  do  hTcgnlar  infantry  was  there 
itjitioned,  under  Captain  Thompson,  He  prided 
himself  on  the  fidelity  of  his  mf^n  ;  inasmuch  as 
they  Bcemed  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  nimouis 
and  suspicions  circulating  elsew^berc;  and  he  had 
detected  tbo  fidsity  of  a  miscbicf-niaker,  vvho  bad 
K6C roily  causctl  ground  bonea  to  be  mbced  with 
the  attab  (coai-se  flonr  vvith  wlilch  chupatties 
are  made)  sold  in  the  bazaar,  as  the  foutidation 
for  a  report  that  the  government  intended  to 
take  away  the  caste  of  the  people.  This  pleasant 
delualon  lasted  until  the  Dth  ;  when  a  troop  of  the 
3d  Oude  irregular  cavalry  arrived  from  Pertabghurj 
followed  soon  aftenvards  by  news  of  the  rising  at 
Sultan  pore.  The  fidelity  of  the  infantry  now  gave 
way,  under  the  temptations  and  representations 
made  to  them  by  othei-  troops.  When  Captain 
Thompson  rose  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  he 
found  his  regmient  all  dressed,  and  in  orderly 
mutiny  (if  such  an  expression  may  bo  usetl).  Ho 
tried  with  an  acbiog  heart  to  separate  the  good 
men  from  tbc  bad,  and  to  induce  tlie  former  to 
retire  with  him  to  Allahabad  ;  hut  the  temptation 
of  the  treasure  was  more  than  they  could  resist ; 
tbey  all  joined  in  the  spoliation,  and  then  felt  that 
allegiance  was  at  an  end.  At  four  in  the  after^ 
noon  all  the  Europeans  left  the  station,  with- 
out a  shot  or  an  angry  word  fmni  the  men ; 
they  were  escort (h1  to  tbo  fort  of  Dbnroopoor, 
belonging  to  a  chieftain  namoil  Rajah  Uunnewntit 
Singli,  who  treated  them  eourtcouslyj  and  after 
some  days  forwarded  them  safely  to  Allahabad, 
There  was  not  throughout  India  a  mutiny  con- 
ducted with  more  quietness  on  both  sides  than 
this  at  Pei'^lmdeepore  ;  the  sepoys  had  evidently 
no  angry  feeling  to  wants  their  ofi&cerg.  Captain 
Thompson  remained  of  opinion  that  his  men  had 
been  led  away  by  rumours  and  insinnatioua 
hiHjught  by  stragglcii  from  other  slationSj  to  the 
effect  that  any  Oude  regiment  w  Iiich  did  not  mutiny 
would  be  in  peril  from  those  that  bad  i  and  that, 
even  under  this  fear,  tbey  would  have  remained 
faithful  bad  there  been  no  treasure  tj>  ti^mpt  their 


cupidity.  It  is  curious  to  note  Colonel  Neill^i 
comment  on  this  incident,  in  his  olhcial  diftpatch  ; 
his  reliance  on  the  native  troops  waa  of  the 
gm  alt  est  posBlhle  amount ;  and  in  reference  to  the 
cap  tail)  ^6  honest  faith,  he  said:  'Tina  is  absurd; 
they  wei^  as  deeply  in  the  plot  as  the  rest  of  tb© 
army ;  the  only  credit  due  to  them  is  that  they  did 
not  murder  their  officers,* 

Seetapoor,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Luckno#, 
was  the  place  towards  which  the  insurgent  troops 
from  that  city  bent  their  steps  at  the  close  of  May, 
Whether  those  regiments  kept  together,  and  how 
far  they  proceed od  on  the  next  few  days,  are  points 
not  clearly  made  out ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
native  troojis  stationed  at  Seetapoor — ^comprising 
tlie  41st  Bengal  infantry^  the  9th  and  lOtb  Oude 
irregular  infantry,  and  the  2d  Oude  military  police, 
in  all  about  throe  thousand  men — rose  in  mutiny 
on  the  3d  of  June,  The  41st  began  the  movement 
A  sepoy  came  to  one  of  the  officers  in  the  momuig, 
anuounced  that  the  rising  was  about  to  take  place, 
declared  that  neither  ho  nor  his  companiong  wished 
to  draw^  blood,  and  suggested  that  all  the  officers 
should  retreat  from  the  station.  The  regiment  waa 
in  two  wings,  one  hi  the  town  and  one  in  the  can- 
tonment I  the  plundering  of  the  treasury  was  begun 
by  the  first-named  party ;  the  other  wing,  obedient 
at  first,  broke  forth  when  they  suspected  they 
might  l>e  deprived  of  a  share  in  the  plunder.  After 
the  4Lst  had  thus  set  the  examjde,the  Qth  revolted ; 
then  the  military  police  j  and  then  tlie  10th. 
Lientenatit  Burnes,  of  the  last-named  regiment, 
entreated  his  men  earnestly  to  remain  faithful^ 
but  to  no  eftect.  Seeing  that  many  officers  bad 
been  struck  down,  the  remainder  hastily  retired  to 
the  house  of  Mr  Christian  the  commissioner;  and 
wdicn  all  were  assembled,  with  the  civilians,  the 
ladies?^  and  the  ebildren,  it  was  at  once  resolved  to 
quit  the  burning  bungalows  and  ruthless  soldiera 
and  seek  refugo  at  Lucknow.  Some  made  their 
exit  witbont  any  preparation;  among  whom  was 
Lieutenant  Burues^^roaming  through  jungles  for 
days,  and  aiding  women  and  children  as  best  they 
could,  suffering  all  those  miseries  which  have  so 
often  been  depicted.  The  great  body  of  Europeans, 
however,  left  the  station  in  buggies  and  other 
vehicles ;  and  as  the  high  roads  were  perilous,  the 
fugitives  drove  over  hills,  hollows,  and  ploughed 
fields,  where  perhaps  vehicles  had  never  been 
driven  before.  It'ortunately,  twenty  troopers  re- 
mained faithful  to  them,  and  escorted  them  all 
the  way  to  Lucknow,  which  place  they  reached  on 
the  night  of  the  third  day — reft  of  everything  they 
possessed,  like  many  other  fugitives  in  those  days, 
Many  of  the  Europeans  did  not  succeed  in  quitting 
Sectapoor  in  time  ;  and  among  those  tVie  work  of 
death  was  ruthlessly  carrietl  on — the  seiKiya  being 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  check  these  scenes  of 
barbarity* 

As  at  Lucknow,  Fy^jibad,  Bultanpoi-c,  Per- 
shadeepore,  Seetapoor ;  so  at  Becrora^  Durriabailj 
Beraytch,  Gouda,  and  other  places  in  Ond©-^ 
wherever  there  was  a  native  re^siment  stationed^ 
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or  a  treasury  of  the  Company  established,  there, 
in  almost  every  instance,  were  exhibited  scenes  of 
Tiolence  attended  by  murder  and  plunder.  The 
lamented  Lawrence,  in  the  five  weeks  preceding 
his  death,  was,  as  has  been  lately  pointed  out, 
placed  in  an  extraordinary  position.  Responsible 
to  the  supreme  government  both  for  the  political 
and  the  military  management  of  Oude,  and  know- 
ing that  almost  every  station  in  the  province  was  a 
focus  of  treachery  and  mutiny,  he  was  notwith- 
itanding  powerless  to  restore  tranquillity.  So  far 
from  Cawnpore  assisting  him,  he  yearned  to  assist 
Oawnpore ;  Rohilcund  was  in  a  blaze,  and  could 
send  him  only  mutineers  who  had  thrown  off  all 
allegiance ;  Meerut,  after  sending  troops  to  Delhi, 
was  doing  little  but  defending  itself ;  Agra,  with  a 
mere  handful  of  European  tix)ops,  was  too  doubtful 
of  its  Qwalior  neighbours  to  do  anything  for 
Lncknow  and  Oude ;  Allahabad  and  Benares  were 
too  recently  i*escued,  by  the  gallant  Neill,  from 
imminent  peril,  to  be  in  a  position  to  send  present 
assistance  to  Sir  Henry ;  and  the  Nepaul  sovereign, 
Jong  Bahadoor,  had  not  yet  been  made  an  ally  of 
the  English  in  such  a  way  as  might  possibly  have 
saved  Oude,  and  as  was  advocated  by  many  well- 
wishers  of  India. 

The  position  of  the  sovereignty  just  named  may 
usefully  be  adverted  to  here.  Kepaul,  about  equal 
in  area  to  England,  is  one  of  the  few  independent 
states  of  Northern  India  ;  it  reaches  to  the  Hima- 
laya on  the  north ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  other 
sides  by  the  British  territories  of  Behar,  Oude,  and 
Kumaon.  The  region  is  distinguished  by  the  mag- 
nificent giant  mountain-chain  which  separates  it 
from  Tibet ;  by  the  dense  forest-jungle  of  the  Terai 
on  the  Oude  frontier;  by  the  beautiful  valley  in 
which  the  capital,  Khatmandoo,  lies,  and  which  is 
dotted  with  flourishing  villages,  luxuriant  fields, 
and  picturesque  streams ;  and  by  its  healthy  and 
temperate  climate.  It  is  with  the  people,  however, 
that  this  narrative  is  more  particularly  concerned. 
The  Nepaulese,  about  two  millions  in  number, 
comprise  Goorkhas,  Newars,  Bhotias,  Dhauwars, 
and  Mhaujees.  The  Goorkhas  are  the  dominant 
race;  they  are  Hindoos  in  religion,  but  very 
nnlike  Hindoos  in  appearance,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms. The  Newai-8  are  the  aborigines  of  Nepaul, 
decidedly  Mongolian  both  in  faith  and  in  features ; 
they  are  the  clever  artisans  of  the  kingdom,  while 
the  Goorkhas  are  the  hardy  soldiei's.  The  other 
three  tribes  are  chiefly  cultivators  of  the  soil.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  Nepaul  was  for 
a  short  time  a  dependency  of  the  Chinese  Empire ; 
but  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Biitish  in  1782 
initiated  a  state  of  affairs  'which  soon  enabled 
Kepaol  to  throw  off  Chinese  supremacy.  Conven- 
tions, subsidies,  border  encroachments,  and  family 
intrignes,  checkered  Nepaulese  affairs  until  1812; 
when  the  Company  made  formal  war  on  the 
ground  of  a  long  catalogue  of  injuries  and  insults 
-Hmch  a  catalogue  as  can  easily  be  concocted  by  a 
stronger  state  against  a  weaker.  The  war  was  so 
badly  conducted^  that  nothing  but  the  military  tact 


of  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  who  held  one-fourth  of 
a  command  which  seems  to  have  had  no  head  or 
general  commander,  saved  tlie  British  from  ignom- 
inious defeat.  Broken  engagements  led  to  another 
war  in  1816,  which  terminated  in  a  treaty  never 
since  ruptured ;  the  Nepaulese  court  has  been  a 
focus  of  intrigue,  but  the  intrigues  have  not  been 
of  such  a  character  as  to  disturb  the  relations  of 
amity  with  the  British.  Ji^ng  Bahadoor — a  name 
well  known  in  England  a  few  years  ago,  as  that  of 
a  Nepaulese  ambassador  who  made  a  sensation  by 
his  jewelled  splendour — was  the  nephew  of  a  man 
who  became  by  successive  steps  prime  minister  to 
the  king.  Instigated  by  the  queen,  and  by  his 
own  unscrupulous  ambition,  Jung  Bahadoor  caused 
his  uncle  to  be  put  to  death,  and  became  com- 
mander-in-chief under  a  new  ministry.  Many 
scenes  of  tmly  oriental  slaughter  followed — ^that 
is,  slaughter  to  clear  the  pathway  to  power.  Jung 
Bahadoor  treated  kings  and  queens  somewhat  as 
the  Company  was  accustomed  to  do  in  the  IfLSt 
century ;  setting  up  a  son  against  a  father,  and 
treating  all  alike  as  puppets.  At  a  period  sub- 
sequent to  his  return  from  England,  he  caused  a 
marriage  to^be  concluded  between  his  daughter, 
six  years  old,  and  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
Nepaulese  throne,  then  in  his  ninth  year.  Whether 
king  or  not,  he  was  virtually  chief  of  Nepaul  at 
the  time  when  the  Ilevolt  broke  out;  and  had 
managed,  by  astuteness  in  his  diplomacy,  to 
remain  on  friendly  terms  with  the  authorities  at 
Calcutta :  indeed  he  took  every  oppbrtunity,  after 
his  English  visit,  to  display  his  leaning  towards 
his  ucighboui's.  Like  Ncna  Sahib,  he  had  Englisli 
pianos  and  English  carpets  in  his  house,  and 
prided  himself  in  understanding  English  manners 
and  the  English  language ;  and  it  is  unquestionable 
that  both  those  men  were  favourites  among  such 
of  the  English  as  visited  the  one  at  Bithoor  or  the 
other  at  Khatmandoo. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter 
(p.  116)  that  Goorkha  troops  assisted  to  defend 
Nynee  Tal  when  that  place  became  filled  with 
refugees ;  and  Goorkha  regiments  have  been 
adverted  to  in  many  other  parts  of  the  narrative. 
Jung  Bahadoor  permitted  the  Nepaulese  of  this 
tribe  to  enlist  thus  in  the  Company's  service ; 
and  he  also  offered  the  aid  of  a  contingent,  the 
non-employment  of  which  brought  many  strictures 
upon  the  poUcy  of  the  Calcutta  government  At 
a  later  date,  as  we  shall  see,  this  contingent  was 
accepted ;  and  it  rendered  us  good  service  at 
Juanpore  and  Azimghur  by  protecting  Benares 
from  the  advance  of  Oude  mutineers.  About  the 
middle  of  June,  fifteen  Europeans  (seven  gentle- 
men, three  ladies,  and  five  children)  escaped  from 
the  Oude  mutineers  into  the  jungle  region  of 
Nepaul,  and  sought  refuge  in  a  post-station  or 
serai  about  ten  days'  journey  from  Goruckpore  and 
eighteen  fh>m  Khatmandoo.  The  officer  at  that 
place  wrote  to  Jung  Bahadoor  for  instruction  in 
the  matter ;  to  which  he  received  a  speedy  reply 
— 'Treat  them  with  every  kindness,  give  them 
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eleplmntfi,  d^a,  and  escort  tbem  to  Ooruckpore.' 
Major  Ramsey,  the  Company's  representativo  at 
KhatmandoD,  sent  them  numerous  supplies  in 
tia  cases;  and  all  the  Eitglisli  were  naturally 
diepoeed  to  bless  the  Kepanlese  chieftain  as  a 
fHend  in  the  houi*  of  greatest  need^  without 
inquiring  very  closely  by  what  means  he  had 
gained  fiis  power. 

The  course  of  the  narrative  bow  takes  us  from 
Onde  northwestward  into  the  proTince  of  Rohil- 
cnnd  J  the  districts  of  which,  named  after  the 
towns  of  Barcilly,  Mooradabadj  Shahjehanpoor, 
Boodayoun,  awd  Bijnour,  felt  the  full  force  of  the 
mutinous  proceedings  among  the  native  troops. 
The  Rohillas  were  originally  Mussulman  Afghans ^ 
who  conquered  this  part  of  India,  gradually  settled 
down  among  the  Hindoo  natives,  and  imparted  to 
them  a  daring  reckless  character,  which  rendered 
Rohilcund  a  nursery  for  iriegnlar  ca?alry — aiad 
afterwards  for  mutineers. 

Brigadier  Sibhald  was  commandant  of  Bareilly, 
one  of  the  towns  of  Rohilcund  iu  which  troops 
were  stationed,  These  troopa  were  entirely  native, 
comprising  the  18th  and  GBth  Bengal  native 
infantry,  the  8th  irregular  cavalry,  and  a  battery 
of  native  artillery— not  an  English  soldier  among 
them  except  the  officci's.  The  brigadicrj  although 
these  troops  appeared  towards  the  close  of  the 
month,  of  May  to  be  in  an  agitated  state,  never- 
theless heard  that  all  was  wcU  at  Moomdabod, 
Shahjehanpoor,  Almora,  and  other  stations  in 
EohLleuud,  and  looked  forward  with  some  con^ 
fidence  to  the  continuauco  of  tranquillity — aidc^l 
by  his  second  in  command,  Colonel  Troup,  and 
the  (commissioner,  Mr  Alexander.  As  a  pre- 
caution, however,  the  ladies  and  childi'cn  were 
sejit  for  safety  to  Kynee  Tal ;  and  the  gentlemen 
kept  their  horses  saddled,  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency. Bareilly  being  a  city  of  a  hundred  thou- 
santl  inhabitants,  the  temper  of  the  natives  was 
Y0ry  anxiously  watched.  Scarcely  bad  the  month 
closed,  before  the  hopes  of  Brigadier  Sibbald 
received  a  dismal  check,  and  his  life  a  violent 
end.  We  have  already  briefly  mentionetl  (p,  114) 
that  on  Sunday  the  Slst,  Bareilly  became  a  scene 
of  Tiolence  and  rapine;  the  brigadier  himself 
being  shot  by  a  trooper^  the  treasure  seized, 
the  bungalows  plundered  and  burned,  and  the 
Europeans  either  murdered  or  impelled  to  escape 
for  their  lives*  When  Colonel  Troup,  who  com- 
manded the  68th  native  infantry,  and  who  became 
chief  military  authority  after  the  death  of  8il>batd, 
found  himself  mfe  at  Nynee  Tal,  he  wrote  an 
official  account  of  the  whole  proceeding,  corro- 
borating the  chief  facts  noted  by  the  brigadier, 
and  adding  otUcm  known  more  especially  to 
hiinseU:  From  this  dispatch  it  ajjpears  that  the 
colonel  commanded  at  Bareilly  A*om  the  Cth  to  the 
l9th  of  May,  while  the  brigadier  was  making  a 
tour  of  inspection  through  his  district ;  that  from 
the  19th  to  the  29th,  Sibbald  himself  resumed 
the  commanrl;  and  that  during  those  twenty* 
three  days  nothing  occurred  to  shew  disa^ectioii 


among  the  troops,  further  than  a  certain  trouble^l 
and  agitated  state.  On  that  day,  howerer,  the 
Europeans  received  Infommtion,  from  two  native 
officers^  that  the  men  of  the  18th  and  fiSth  native 
regiments  had,  tphiie  baihijig  in  the  river,  concerted 
a  plan  of  mutiny  for  that  same  afternoon.  Most 
of  the  officers  were  quickly  on  the  alert;  and, 
whether  or  not  through  this  evideuee  of  prepared- 
ness, no  ^mente  took  place  on  that  day.  dn  th^ 
30th,  Colonel  Troup,  who  had  relied  on  the  fidelity 
of  the  8th  irregular  cavalry,  received  information 
that  those  sowars  had  sworn  not  to  act  against  the 
native  infantry  and  artillery  if  the  latter  should 
rise,  although  they  would  refrain  from  molesting 
their  own  officers.  After  a  day  and  eight  of 
violent  excitement  throughout  the  whole  station, 
the  morning  of  Sunday  the  31st  (again  Sunday !) 
ushered  in  a  day  of  bloodshed  and  rapine.  Mes- 
sages wero  despatched  to  all  the  officers,  warning 
them  of  some  intended  outbreak;  but  the  bearers, 
sent  by  Troup,  failed  in  their  duty,  insomuch  that 
many  of  the  officers  remained  ignorant  of  the 
danger  untO  too  late  to  avert  it.  Major  Pearson, 
of  the  leth,  believed  his  men  to  be  stanch ; 
Captain  Kirby,  of  the  artiDery  (fith  company,  6th 
battaliou),  in  like  manner  trusted  his  corps ;  and 
Captain  Brownlow,  the  brigade  major,  disbelieved 
the  approach  of  mutiny— at  the  very  time  that 
Colonel  Troup  was  impressing  on  all  his  conviction 
that  the  sinister  rumours  were  well  founded.  At 
eleven  o'clock,  the  truth  appeared  in  fatal  coIourB  j 
the  roar  of  cannon,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  and 
tlie  yells  of  men,  told  plainly  that  the  revolt  had 
begun,  and  tliat  the  artillery  had  joined  in  it. 
The  8th  irregular  cavalry,  under  Captain  Mac- 
kenzie, were  ordered  or  invited  by  him  to  proceed 
against  the  lines  of  the  insurgent  infantry  and 
attillery  j  but  the  result  was  so  disastrous,  that  all 
the  Europeans,  military  as  well  as  civilians,  found 
their  only  safety  would  be  in  flight,  Ruktawar 
Khan,  subadar  of  artillery,  assumed  the  rank  of 
general,  and  paraded  about  in  the  carriage  of 
the  brigadier,  attended  by  a  numerous  string  of 
fuilowers  as  a  ^  staff.'  Colonel  Troup,  writing  on 
the  loth  of  June,  had  to  report  the  deaths  of 
Brigadier  Sibbald  and  three  or  four  other  otHeeif^ 
together  with  that  of  many  of  the  civil  servants. 
About  twenty-five  mihtary  officers  escaped;  but 
the  list  of  *  missing*  was  large,  and  many  of  those 
included  in  it  were  afterwards  known  to  have 
been  brutally  murdered.  Captain  Mackenzie,  wdio 
clung  to  hi?  troopers  in  the  earnest  hope  that  they 
would  remain  faithfid,  found  only  nineteen  men 
who  did  so^  and  who  escorted  their  officers  all  the 
way  to  Nynee  Tai 

A  despicable  hoary  traitor.  Khan  Bahadoor 
Khan,  appeai-s  to  have  headed  this  morement  Ho 
had  for  many  years  been  in  receipt  of  a  doublo 
pension  from  the  Indian  government — as  tbe 
living  representative  of  one  of  the  early  Rohilla 
chleRains,  and  m  a  retired  judge  of  one  of  the 
native  courts.  He  was  an  old,  venerable-looking, 
insinuating  man  ;  he  was  thoroughly  relied  on  by 
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the  dvil  authorities  at  Bareillj;  he  had  loudly 
proclaimed  his  iudlgnation  against  the  Delhi  muti- 
neers ;  and  yet  he  became  ringleader  of  those  at 
BareiUy— deepening  his  damning  atrocities  by  the 
massacre  of  such  of  the  unfortunate  Europeans  as 
did  not  succeed  in  making  their  escape.  It  was  by 
bis  orders,  as  self-elected  chief  of  Rohilcund,  that 
a  rigorous  search  was  made  for  all  Europeans  who 
remained  in  Bareilly ;  and  that  Judge  Robertson^ 
and  four  or  five  other  European  gentlemen,  were 
hung  in  the  Kotwal  square,  after  a  mock-trial. 
During  the  month  of  June,  Bareilly  remained 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels;  not  an 
Englishman,  probably,  was  alive  in  the  place; 
and  the  Mussulmans  and  Hindoos  were  left  to 
contend  for  supremacy  over  the  spoil. 

Of  Boodayoun  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  say  more 
here;  Mr  Edwards's  narrative  of  an  eventful 
escape  (pp.  115,  116),  pointed  to  the  1st  of  June 
as  the  day  when  the  Europeans  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  flee  from  that  station — ^not  because  there 
were  any  native  troops  at  Boodayoun,  but  because 
the  mutineers  from  Bareilly  were  approaching, 
and  joyfully  expected  by  all  the  scoundrels  in  the 
place,  who  looked  forward  to  a  harvest  of  plunder 
as  a  natural  result. 

Mooradabad,  which  began  its  season  of  anarchy 
and  violence  on  the  3d  of  June,  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ramgunga,  an  affluent  of  the 
Ganges,  at  a  point  about  midway  between  Meerut 
and  Bareilly.  It  is  a  town  of  nearly  60,000  inha- 
bitants— ^having  a  civil  station,  with  its  cutcherry 
and  bungalows  ;  a  cantonment  west  of  the  town  ; 
a  spacious  serai  for  the  accommodation  of  travel- 
lers; and  an  enormous  jail  sufficiently  large  to 
contain  nearly  two  thousand  prisoners.  In  this, 
as  in  many  other  towns  of  India,  the  Company's 
troops  were  wont  to  be  r^arded  rather  as 
guardians  of  the  jail  and  its  inmates,  than  for  any 
active  military  duties.  So  early  as  the  19th  of 
May,  nine  days  after  the  mutineers  of  Meerut  had 
set  the  example,  the  29th  regiment  native  infantry 
proceeded  to  the  jail  at  Mooradabad,  and  released 
all  the  prisoners.  Although  Mr  Saunders,  collector 
and  magistrate,  wrote  fall  accounts  to  Agra  of 
the  proceedings  of  that  and  the  following  days, 
the  d4ks  were  so  completely  stopped  on  the 
road  that  Mr  Colvin  remained  almost  in  ignorance 
of  the  state  of  affairs;  and  on  that  account 
Saunders  could  obtain  no  assistance  from  any 
quarter.  The  released  prisoners,  joined  by  preda- 
tory bands  of  Goojurs,  Meewatties,  and  Jats,  com- 
menced a  system  of  plunder  and  rapine,  which 
the  European  authorities  were  ill  able  to  check. 
The  29th,  however,  had  not  openly  mutinied ;  and 
it  still  remained  possible  to  hold  control  within 
the  town  and  the  surrounding  district ;  several 
native  sappers  and  miners  were  stopped  and 
captured  on  their  way  from  Meerut,  and  several  of 
the  mutinous  20th  regiment  on  the  way  from  Mozuf- 
femugger.  When,  however,  news  of  the  Bareilly 
outbreak  on  the  31st  reached  Mooradabad,  the 
effect  on  the  men  of  the  29th  regiment,  and  of  a 


native  artillery  detachment,  became  very  evident. 
On  the  3d  of  June,  the  sepoys  in  guard  of  the 
treasury  displayed  so  evident  an  intention  of 
appropriating  the  money,  that  Mr  Saunders  felt 
compelled  to  leave  it  (about  seventy  thousand 
rupees)  together  with  much  plate  and  opium  in 
their  hands — being  powerless  to  prevent  the  spoli- 
ation. The  troops  manifested  much  irritation  at 
the  smallness  of  the  treasure,  and  weire  only  pre- 
vented from  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  the 
officials  by  an  oath  they  had  previously  taken. 
To  remain  longer  in  the  town  was  deemed  a 
useless  risk,  as  bad  passions  were  rising  on  eveiy 
side.  The  civil  officers  of  the  Company,  with 
their  wives  and  families,  succeeded  in  making 
a  safe  retreat  to  Meerut;  while  Captain  "Whish, 
Captain  Faddy,  and  other  officers  of  the  29th,  with 
the  few  remaining  Europeans,  laid  their  plans  for 
a  journey  to  Nynee  Tal.  All  shared  an  opinion 
that  if  the  Bareilly  regiments  had  not  mutinied, 
the  29th  would  have  remained  faithful — ^a  poor 
solace,  such  as  had  been  sought  for  by  many  other 
officials  similarly  placed.  Mr  Colvin  afterwards 
accepted  Mr  Saunders's  motives  and  conduct  in 
leaving  the  station,  as  justifiable  under  the  trying 
circumstances. 

Rohilcund  contained  three  military  stations, 
Bareilly,  Mooradabad,  and  Shahjehanpoor — ^Booda- 
youn and"  the  other  places  named  being  merely 
civil  stations.  As  at  Bareilly  and  Mooradabad,  so 
at  Shahjehanpoor ;  the  native  troops  at  the  station 
rose  in  mutiny.  On  Sunday  the  31st  of  May— a 
day  marked  by  so  many  atrocities  in  India — the 
28th  native  infantry  rose,  surrounded  the  Christian 
residents  as  they  were  engaged  in  divine  worship 
in  church,  and  murdered  nearly  the  whole  of 
them,  including  the  Rev.  Mr  M'Callum  in  the 
sacred  edifice  itself.  The  few  who  escaped  were 
exposed  to  an  accumulation  of  miseries;  first 
they  sought  shelter  at  Mohammerah  in  Oude ;  then 
they  met  the  41  st  regiment,  after  the  mutiny  at 
Seetapoor,  who  shot  and  cut  them  down  without 
mercy ;  and  scarcely  any  lived  to  tell  the  dismal 
tale  to  English  ears. 

Thus  then  it  appears  that,  in  Rohilcund,  the 
18th,  68th,  28th,  and  29th  regiments  native 
infantry,  together  with  the  8th  irregular  cavalry 
and  a  battery  of  native  artillery,  rose  in  revolt  at 
the  three  military  stations,  and  murdered  or  drove 
out  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Europeans  from  the 
entire  province — European  troops  there  were 
none ;  only  officers  and  civilians.  They  plundered 
all  the  treasuries,  containing  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  sterling,  and  marched  off  towards 
Delhi,  five  thousand  strong — ^unmolested  by  the 
general  who  commanded  at  Meerut. 

Nynee  Tal  became  more  crowded  than  ever 
with  refugees  from  Oude  and  Rohilcund.  Under 
the  energetic  command  of  Captain  Ramsey,  this 
hill-station  remained  in  quiet  during  the  month  of 
May  (p.  116) ;  but  it  was  not  so  easily  defended 
in  June.  Some  of  the  native  artillery  at  Almora, 
not  far  distant,  gave  rise  to  nne^««««i  towards 


the  close  of  t!ie  moulh ;  yet  as  tho  ill-doei'S  were 
promptly  put  into  prison,  atid  as  tlie  Goorklias 
remained  etancli,  confidence  was  partially  restored. 
Tho  sepoys  from  tho  rebel  le^hneiils  dreaded  a 
march  in  111  is  direction,  on  account  of  the  deadly 
character  of  the  Terai,  a  strip  of  swampy  forest, 
thirty  miles  broad,  which  interposes  between 
the  plauis  and  tho  hillB;  but  that  jimgledand 
itself  containe^l  many  maraudei"s,  l^ho  were  only 
prevented  by  fear  of  tho  Goorkha.?  from  going 
up  to  Kynee  Tab  At  the  end  of  June,  there 
were  fire  times  as  many  woiiien  and  children  as 
men  among  the  Europeans  at  that  idacc ;  hence 
tho  anxious  eye  with  which  tho  i proceedings  in 
surraiiuding  districts  were  rcgai'ded. 

The  third  region  to  which  this  chapter  is  appro- 
priated— the  Doah — now  calls  for  attention,  Like 
Oude  and  Robilcmid,  it  was  the  scene  of  terrible 
anarchy  and  bloodshed  in  the  month  of  June,  In 
its  two  parts^the  Lower  lioah^  from  Allahabad  to 
a  little  above  Furruekabad ;  and  the  Upjier  Doab, 
from  the  last-named  city  up  to  tlie  h ill-count ry 
*— it  was  nearly  sun*ounded  by  mutineei^,  who 
apparently  acted  in  concert  witli  thoie  in  the 
Doab  itself. 

Of  Allahabad  and  Cawnpore,  the  two  chief 
places  in  the  T^wer  Boab,  suMctent  has  been  ^aid 
in  Chapters  VI 11.  and  IX.  to  trace  the  course  of 
events  during  the  month  of  June.  About  midway 
between  tlie  two  is  Futtehpoor,  a  small  civil 
station  in  tlio  centre  of  a  group  of  Moliaurmedau 
villages ;  it  contained,  at  the  beginning  of  JimCj 
about  a  dozen  civil  servants  of  the  Company,  and 
a  small  detachment  of  the  6th  native  regiment 
from  Allatiabad*  Ttie  residents,  as  a  ])rccaution- 
ary  measure,  had  sent  their  wives  and  children 
to  tlmt  stronghold,  and  had  also  aiTanged  a  plan 
for  assembling  at  the  house  of  the  rnngistratej  if 
danger  should  appear*  Ou  the  5th  of  the  month, 
disastrous  news  arriving  from  Lnekno^v  and 
Cavvnpore,  tho  residents  took  up  their  abode  for 
the  night  on  tlie  flat  roof  of  the  ma^st rate's  house, 
mill  their  weapons  by  tlieir  sides ;  and  on  tho 
following  day  llicy  hauled  up  a  supply  of  tents, 
provisions^  water,  and  ammunition — a  singular 
citadel  being  thus  extemporised  in  the  absence  of 
better.  On  the  7th,  their  small  detachment  aided 
in  repelling  a  body  of  troopers  who  had  just  arrived 
fvQTo.  Cawnpore  on  a  plundering  expedition ;  and 
the  rcBidents  congratulated  themjselves  on  the 
ildelity  of  this  small  band.  Their  reliance  was, 
howeverj  of  short  duration ;  for,  on  tho  receipt 
of  news  of  the  Allahabad  outbreak,  the  native 
ofliciahi  in  the  collector's  oiTice  gave  w«iy,  like  tlio 
unlives  all  around  them,  and  Ftittehpofjr  soon 
became  a  periJons  spot  for  Europeans.  On  the 
9th,  the  residents  held  a  council  on  their  roof,  and 
resolved  to  quit  the  station.  A  few  troopers 
befriended  them  ;  and  they  succeeded,  after  many 
perils  and  sufferings,  in  reaching  Banda,  a  town 
liouthward  of  tht*  Jomna,  Not  all  of  them, 
*ver.  ilr  ddjert  Tuckej*,  the  judge,  resist  in|; 
,  determined  to  remain  at  his  post  to  the 


lasf*  He  rode  all  over  Ihe  town,  promising 
rewards  to  those  natives  who  would  bo  faithful ; 
bo  endeavoured  to  shame  others  by  bis  heroic 
bearings  ho  appealed  to  the  gratitude  and  good 
feeling  of  many  of  the  poorer  nativeii,  who  hatl 
been  benefited  by  him  in  more  peaceful  time?. 
But  all  in  vain.  Tho  jail  was  broken  open,  tho 
prisoners  liberated,  and  tho  treasury  plundered; 
and  Mr  Tucker,  flying  to  tho  rtKjf  of  the  eutcherry, 
there  bravely  defended  himself  until  a  ^torni  of 
bullets  laid  him  low.  Robert  Tucker  was  one  of 
those  civilians  of  whom  the  Company  had  rea^n 
to  be  proud. 

Advancing  to  the  northwest,  we  come  to  a 
string  of  towns  auil  stations — Eiawah,  Miopoore^^ 
Allygurh,  Futteghur,  Mntti-a,  Bolundshuhur, 
J^Io^ufleruugger,  kc. — which  shared  with  Oude 
and  Uohilcuud  the  wild  disoi^ders  of  tho  month 
of  June.  Tho  mutiny  at  Futteghur  has  already 
engaged  our  notice  (p.  133)^  in  connection  with  the 
miserable  fugitives  who  swelled  the  numbers  put 
to  death  by  Nona  Saliib  at  Bithoor  and  Cawnpore, 
It  needs  little  further  mention  here.  The  10th 
native  infantry,  and  a  small  body  of  artillery, 
long  resisted  the  temptation  held  out  by  muti- 
neers elsewhere  ;  but,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
insurgent  regiments  from  Seetapoor,  their  fidelity 
gave  way.  Four  companies  went  off  with  the 
treasure  ;  the  remainder  joined  the  other  mutiiioua 
regiments  in  besieging  the  fort  to  wlrieh  so  many 
Europeans  Iiad  fietl  for  refuge,  and  from  which  so 
disastrous  a  boat- voyage  was  made  down  the 
Ganges.  Mr  Colvin,  at  Agra*  knew  of  the  perilouii 
state  of  things  at  Futteghur;  he  knew-  that  a  native 
nawab  had  been  chosen  by  the  mutineers  as  a  sort 
of  sovereign  ;  but,  as  we  i^hall  presently  sec,  he 
was  too  weak  in  reliable  troops  to  afford  any  assist- 
ance what  even  Thus  it  happened  that  tho  two 
boat-expeditions,  of  June  and  July,  ended  so 
deploral>ly  to  the  Europeans,  and  left  Futteghur 
so  wholly  in  the  hands  of  tho  rebels.  It  was  a 
great  loss  to  the  British  in  many  ways ;  for  most 
of  the  Coin|iany '3  gun-carriages  were  made,  or  at 
least  stored^  at  Futteghur ;  and  the  agency *yard 
was  surrounded  by  warehouses  containing  a  largo 
supply  of  material  belonging  to  the  artillery 
service.  Indeed  it  was  this  court-yard  of  the 
gun-carriage  agency  that  constituted  the  fort,  as 
soon  OS  a  few  defensive  ari'angements  had  been 
made.  Many  circumstances  haxi  drawn  rather  a 
lai'ge  English  population  to  Futteghur ;  and  hence 
the  terrible  severity  of  the  tragedy.  There  w^ere 
officers  of  the  lt>th  regiment ;  other  military 
olScera  on  leave  j  gun-cai'riag©  agents ;  civil  sier- 
vants  ;  merchants  and  deal  era  ;  a  few  tcnt-raakei^ 
and  other  artisans;  indigo-planters  from  the  neigh- 
bouring estates;  and  many  native  Christians  under 
the  care  of  tlie  American  Presbyterian  mission* 

We  have  already  seen  (pp,  112,  113)  by  how 
small  a  number  of  native  troops  several  sUitions 
were  set  in  commotion  in  May*  The  9th  regiment 
Beijjgfd  native  infantry  was  separated  into  four 
I>ortions,  which  were  stationed  at  Allygtirh,  Buluud- 
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Ehulmr,  Ktawali,  and  Mmpooi*ce,  resi>ccti?ely ;  and 
al!  mutinied  nearly  nl  the  same  time.  The  fortune 
of  war^  if  war  it  can  be  called^  at  thc^e  statioiis 
during  tbe  month  tjf  June,  may  be  traced  in  a  very 
few  words.  It  was  on  I  he  SOtli  of  May  that  tho 
four  companies  at  Alljgurh  mutinied ;  and  on  tlie 
24tli  that  one-half  of  Lieutenant  Cockburn's 
Gwaljor  troopci's,  instead  of  iissisting  kim  to 
retatir  or  regain  tlic  station,  rose  in  mutiny  and 
galloped  off  to  join  the  insurgents  elsewhere 
There   werc^   howover,    about   a   hundred   who 


remained  faithful  to  him  ;  and  these,  with  fifty 
volunteers?,  made  an  advance  to  Allygurh,  retook 
it,  drove  out  the  detachment  of  the  9th  native 
regiment,  released  a  few  Europeans  who  had  been 
in  hiding  there,  captured  one  Rao  Bhopal  Bingh, 
and  hanged  him  as  a  petty  chieftain  who  had  con- 
tinued the  rapine  begun  by  the  sepoy  a.  Through- 
out the  month  of  June  this  sta-tion  was  maintained 
in  British  hands — not  so  much  for  its  value  in  a 
military  sense,  as  for  its  utility  in  keeping  open  the 
roads  to  Agra  and  Meemt;  butj  in  the  direetiou 
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of  Delhi^  the  volunteers  coukl  obtain  very  little 
aewit^  the  daks  being  all  cut  off  by  tiie  Goojurs  and 
olbcr  [>redatory  bands*  At  Minpuorco  the  three 
compauiea  of  the  OLh  checked,  it  will  he  remem- 
bered, by  the  undaunted  courage  and  tact  of 
Lieutenant  do  Kanlstow,  departed  to  join  the 
insurgents  elsewhere ;  but  Miupooree  remained  in 
British  hands.  The  remaining  companies  mutinied 
at  Etawali  and  Bolundshuhur  without  much 
Tiolence, 

A^ra,  when  the  narrative  last  left  it  (p.  Ill), 
had  passed  through  the  month  of  5£ay  without 
any  serious  disturbances.  The  troops  consisted  of 
lh«  44th  and  (J7th  regiments  Bengal  native 
in£u[itry,  the  3d  Europeans,  and  a  few  artillery. 
After  two  companies  of  these  native  troops  had 
nintinled  while  engaged  in  bringing  treasure  from 
Huttra  to  Aj^ra,  My  Col v in  deerue<l  it  necessary  to 
disarm   all   Ihe  other  eo  in  panics;   and   this  was 


quictJy  and  successfully  effected  on  the  1st  of 
June,  by  the  3d  Enropeans  and  Captain  D'Oy ley's 
field' batter  J'.  Many  facts  aflen^ard  came  to 
light,  tending  to  sliew  that  if  this  disanning  had 
not  taken  place,  the  44th  and  (57th  would  have 
stained  their  hands  with  the  same  bloody  deeds  as 
the  sepoys  were  doing  elsewhere.  The  native 
lines  had  been  more  than  once  set  on  fire  during 
the  later  days  of  May^iu  the  hopo,  as  afterwards 
appears,  that  tho  handful  of  Europeans,  by  rushing 
out  U[Larnied  to  extinguish  the  tlames,  would  attbrd 
the  native  troops  a  favourable  ot>portunity  to 
master  tiie  defences  of  the  city,  and  the  six  guns  of 
the  field-battery*  A  curious  proof  was  supphcd  of 
the  little  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Europeans  of 
the  native  character^  and  the  secret  springs  that 
worked  unseen  as  moving  powers  for  their  actions. 
There  had  long  seemed  to  be  an  angry  feeling 
between  the  44th  and  tUo  07 th  ;  and  Mr  Colvin, 


or  the  brigadier  acting  with  him^  selected  one 
company  from  each  regiment  for  the  miaaion  to 
Muttra,  in  the  beUef  that  each  would  act  as  a 
jealous  check  upon  the  other;  instead  of  whiclij 
the  two  companies  joined  in  revolt,  murdered 
many  of  their  officers,  and  carried  off  their  treasure 
towards  Dellii.  After  the  very  necessary  disanniu  g 
of  the  two  regiments,  the  defence  of  this  important 
city  was  left  to  the  3d  European  Fusiliers,  Captehi 
B*0yley*s  Md-battery  of  $x%  gune,  and  a  corps  of 
TOlunteer  European  cavalry  under  Lieutenant 
Orcathed.  Most  of  the  disarmefi  men  deserted,  and 
swelled  the  ranks  of  the  desperadoes  that  wrought 
so  much  ruin  in  the  surrounding  districts — a  result 
that  led  many  military  officers  to  doubt  whether 
disarming  without  imprisonment  was  a  judicious 
course  under  such  circumstances;  for  the  men 
naturally  felt  exasperated  at  their  humbled  posi- 
tion, whether  deserved  or  not ;  and  their  loyalty, 
as  soldiers  out  of  work,  was  not  likely  to  be  in  any 
way  increaiicd.  Whether  or  not  this  opinion  be 
correct,  the  Europeans  in  Agra  felt  their  only 
reliance  to  he  in  each  other.  Daring  the  early 
days  of  June,  most  of  the  ladies  resorted  at  night  to 
certain  places  of  refuge  allotted  by  the  governor, 
such  as  the  fort,  the  post-ofilce,  the  office  of  the 
BfofusdHH  newspaper, '  and  behind  the  artillery 
lines ;  while  the  gcfutlemcn  patrolled  the  fttrectSj  or 
maintained  a  defensive  attitude  at  appointed 
placet.  Trade  was  continued,  British  supremacy 
was  iiiertedi  bloodshed  was  kept  away  fixtm  the 
city,  and  the  Europaane  nuiiiitained  a  steady  if  not 
cheerfu!  demeanour.  Kavertheless  Mr  Colvin  was 
full  of  imxleties ;  lie  mm  responsible  to  the 
Calcutta  governmmit,  not  only  for  Agra^  but  fs>r 
tlie  whole  of  the  Norihweit  Provinces ;  yet  h^ 
found  himself  equAlly  unable  to  ^nd  aid  to  othor 
Btations,  and  receive  aid  from  thetn,  Agra  was 
troubled  on  the  night  of  the  @Sd  of  June  by  the 
desertion  of  the  jatl-tniard,  to  whom  had  been 
intrusted  tlic  custody  of  the  Inrgo  central  prison, 
A  guard  from  the  3d  Europeans  was  thereupon 
placed  ou  the  outside ;  while  the  inside  was 
guarded  by  another  force  under  Dr  Walker  the 
superintendejiL  f!o  far  as  concerned  military 
disturbances  within  the  city,  Mr  Colvin  was  not 
at  that  time  under  much  apprehension;  but  he 
Imew  that  certain  regiments  from  Neemuch — the 
mutiny  of  which  will  be  described  in  the  next 
chapter — had  a]>proached  by  the  end  of  the  month 
to  a  point  on  the  high  road  lietwecn  Agra  and 
Jeypoor,  very  near  the  first-named  city;  and  he 
beard  that  they  contemplated  an  attack.  He 
estimated  their  strength  at  two  rfwinientj?  of 
infantry,  four  or  five  hundred  cavalry,  and  eight 
guns ;  but  as  the  whole  of  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  at  Agra  were  on  the  alert^  he  did  not 
regard  this  approaching  force  with  much  alarm. 
To  strengthen  his  positioUj  and  maintain  pubiic 
"fidence,  he  organised  a  European  militia  of 
^  and  foot,  among  the  clerks,  railway  men^ 
to  which  it  was  expected  and  desired  that 
*y  all  civilians  should  lielong.    This  militia^ 
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placed  under  the  management  of  Captains  Pren- 
dergast  and  Lamb,  Lieutenants  Bawlins  and 
Old^eld,  and  Eniign  Noble,  who  had  belonged  to 
the  disarmed  native  regiments,  was  divided  into 
two  ooips,  to  which  the  defence  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  station  was  intrusted.  How  the 
Europeans,  both  military  and  civilians,  became 
cooped  up  in  the  fort  during  July,  we  shall  see  m 
a  future  chapter, 

Meerut,  during  June,  remained  In  the  handa  of 
the  British  ;  but  there  was  much  inactlyity  en  the 
part  of  the  general  commanding  there,  in  relation 
to  the  districts  around  that  town.  On  the  10th  of 
May,  when  the  mutiny  began  (p.  M),  there  w*ere  & 
thousand  men  of  the  60th  Rifles,  sis  liundred  of  the 
CarabinierSj  a  troop  of  horse-artillery,  and  five 
hundred  artillery  recruits — constituting  a  force 
unusually  lai^gc,  in  relation  to  the  general  distri- 
bution of  Bnghsh  troops  in  India*  Yet  these  fine 
soldiers  were  not  so  handled  aa  to  draw  from  them 
the  greatest  amount  of  service*  They  were  not 
sent  after  the  three  mutinous  regiments  who 
esc^petl  to  Delhi ;  and  during  the  urgent  and 
critical  need  of  Lawrence,  Colvin,  and  Wheeler, 
Major-general  Hewett  kept  his  Europeans  almost 
constantly  in  or  near  Meerut.  It  is  true  that  he, 
and  others  who  have  defended  him,  asserted  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  position  at  Meerut^  •  very 
important  consideration,  could  not  lia?e  been 
insured  if  he  had  marched  out  to  intercept  rebels 
going  from  various  quarters  towards  Delhi  j  but 
thia  afgumciit  was  not  deemed  satisfactory  at 
Calcutta ;  Major-general  Hewett  was  luperseded, 
and  another  oommatider  appointed  in  liis  place. 
It  wai  not  until  June  that  diks  were  re  estab- 
Ushed  between  Meerut  and  Agra  on  the  one 
hand,  and  ^leenit  and  Kurnaul  on  the  other. 
Some  of  the  Europeans  were  sent  off  to  join 
the  besieging  army  before  Delhi ;  while  a  portion 
of  the  remainder  were  occasionally  occupied  in 
putting  down  bands  of  Goojurs  and  other  pre- 
datory robbers  around  Meerut  The  town  of 
Sirdhana,  where  the  Catliolic  nuns  and  children 
hafl  been  placed  in  such  peril  (p.  67),  was  too 
near  Meerut  to  be  held  by  the  rebels.  Early 
in  June^  one  Wallee  Dad  Khan  set  himself  up 
as  subadar  or  captain-general  of  Meerut,  under 
the  King  of  Delhi ;  raised  a  rabble  force  of 
Goojura  ;  held  the  fort  of  Malagurh  with  six 
gtms  \  and  seized  the  district  of  Bolundshubur, 
News  arriving  that  he  was  advancing  with  Li« 
force  towards  Meerut,  about  a  hundred -Europ^m 
troops,  Rifles  and  Oarabiniers,  with  a  few  civilians 
and  two  guna,  started  oflf  to  intercept  him.  They 
had  little  work  to  do,  however,  except  to  bum 
villages  held  by  the  insurgents  j  for  the  robber 
Goojurs  having  quarrelled  with  i\i(i  robber  Jat< 
about  plunder,  the  latter  compelled  Wallee  Dad 
Khan  and  his  general,  Ismail  Khan,  to  effect  a 
retreat  before  the  English  came  up.  In  the  last 
week  of  the  month  the  force  at  Meerut,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  number  sent  off  to  Delhi^  was 
reduced  to  about  eight  hundred ;  ^ese  were  kept 
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go  well  on  the  alert,  and  the  -whole  town  and 
cantonment  bo  well  guarded,  that  tho  Europeans 
felt  little  alarm  j  although  vexed  that  they  could 
aibrd  no  further  aBsistance  to  the  besk^gers  of 
BelMj  nor  e?on  chastise  a  portion  of  the  4th 
irregular  cavalry,  who  mutinied  at  Mozuifemugger. 
Ail  the  English j  ciyihana  and  their  families  as  well 
as  military  oflBcers,  lived  at  Meenit  either  in  bar- 
mcks  or  tents — none  vcDtiiring  to  sleep  beyond  the 
immediate  spot  where  the  militapy  were  placed* 

Simla,  during  these  varied  operatLonif  continued 
to  bo  B  place  where,  as  at  Nyneo  Tal,  ladies 
and  children  J  as  well  as  mmo  of  the  oflfieers  and 
dvUiam,  took  refuge  after  being  despoiled  hy 
mutineers.  A  mihtia  was  formed  after  the  hasty 
departure  of  General  Anson;  Simla  was  divided 
into  four  districts  under  separate  officers;  and  the 
geutlemen  aidefl  by  a  few  English  iroopB,  defended 
those  districts,  throughout  June.  The  people  at 
the  bazaar,  and  all  the  native  servants  of  the 
place,  were  disarmed,  and  the  arms  taken  for 
mte  custody  to  Kussowhe. 

Delhi — a  place  repeatedly  mentioned  in  every 


chapter  of  thia  narrative — continued  to  be  the 
centre  towards  which  the  attention  of  all  India  was 
anxionsly  directed.  Fast  as  the  native  regimentfi 
mutinied  in  Bengal,  Onde,  Eohilcund,  the  Doab, 
Bundelcund,  and  elsewhere,  so  did  they  either  flee 
to  Delhi,  or  shape  their  course  in  dependence  oo 
the  inihtary  operations  going  on  there ;  and  fait  as 
the  British  troops  could  be  despatched  to  that  spot, 
so  did  they  take  rank  among  the  besiegers.  But 
in  truth  this  latter  augmentation  came  almost 
wholly  from  the  Punjaub  and  other  western  dis- 
tricts, Lloyd,  HeiU,  Wheeler,  Lawrence,  Hewett, 
Sibbaltl,  were  so  closely  engaged  in  attending  to 
the  districts  around  Binapoor,  Benares,  All  ah  abaci, 
Cawnpore,  Lucknow,  Meerat,  and  Bareilly,  th?it 
they  conld  not  send  aid  to  the  besiegei's  of  Delhi, 
during  several  weeks  of  siege  operations,  Thete 
operations  will  be  noticed  in  systematic  order, 
when  the  other  threads  of  the  narrative  have  been 
tmced  to  the  proper  points*  Meanwhile  the 
reader  will  bear  iu  mind  that  the  siege  of  Delhi 
waa  in  progress  from  the  middle  of  Jiiiio  to  an 
advanced  period  in  the  summer. 
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N  the  political  and  tonitonal 
'  arrangements  of  *be  East  India 
Company,  the  name  of  Central 
India  is  snmo^vlmt  vagncly  em- 
plovcd  to  designate  a  portion  of  tho 
region  Ijing  between  the  Jumna  and 
liundelcund  on  the  iiortlicast,  and 
he  Nizam's  territory  and  Giij*?i*at  on 
a  southwest  ;  a  dcsigiiation  convenient 
cueral  readings  without  jiossessin^^  any 
reeise  acceptation.  In  the  present 
diaplcrj  Tve  shall  ctiango  the  expression  and 
enlarge  the  meaning  so  as  to  designate  a  belt  of 
country  tbnt  really  forms  Central  India  in  a 
geogi^aphical  sense,  extending  from  Lower  Bengal 
to  Rajpoot  an  a,  and  separating  Northern  India 
from  the  Eouthern  or  peninsular  portion  of  tlic 
empire.  This  ivill  carry  the  narrative  into 
regions  very  little  mentioned  in  farmer  chaptei's — 
Bueh  as  Nag[voor,  the  Saugor  and  Nerbndda  terri- 
torie^j  Bundekund  and  Rcwab,  the  Mahratta 
slates  and  tjie  llajpoot  states — regions  that  will  bo 
briefly  described,  so  far  as  to  render  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  native  troops  Intelligible. 

We  begin  with  Kagpoor,  a  conntry  now  beloug- 
ing  to  the  British  government,  and  considerably 
larger  than  England  and  Wales* 

This  province  was  acquired,  not  so  mucli  hy 

conqu^t,  as  by  one  of  those  intricate  arratigcmeut« 

concerning  dynasty  which  have  broaght  so  many 

native  states  under  British  rule.     It  is  in  general 

an  elevated  coaiitry,  containing  many  offshoots 

from  the  Vindhya  range  of  mountains.      Some 

parts  of  it,  towards  the  son  Lb  cast,  have  never  been 

explored  by  Europeana,  but  are  believed  to  be 

hillyj  wooded,  and  full  of  jungles^  inhabited  by  the 

&oiiii'harbaroug  tribe  of  Gbonds.    The  I'cmainder 

ii    better    known    and    better    cultivated;    and 

being  on  the  high  road  fi^tu  Cakuttfi  to  Bombay, 

pf^**'?sses  much  political  importance.    The  popula- 

Is  four  millions  and  a  half.     Early  in 

^   one  of  the  Mahratta  chieftains 

or   from   the   r^^jahs   who   had 

;  and  ho  and  his  descendants, 

\3   members    of   the    Mahratta 

ft  hold  it  as  Rajahs  of  Nagpoor 

I  constantly  fighting  one  w  itli 


anotherj  these  Mahiuttas  were  on  fair  terms  with  the 
East  India  Company  until  1S03,  when,  unluckily 
for  the  continuance  of  Ijis  rule,  the  native  rajah 
joined  Scindia  in  tho  war  Rgainst  the  British. 
As  a  consequence,  when  j>ci*ee  w^as  restored  in 
1S04,  he  was  forced  to  yield  Cuttack  and  other 
provinces  to  tho  conquerors.  In  1&17,  another 
Uajah  of  Nag[)Oor  joined  the  Pcishwa  of  the 
llahratlas  in  hostilities  against  tho  British — a 
course  which  led  to  his  ex[mlsii>n  from  the  raj, 
and  to  a  further  increase  of  British  inflncnce, 
Tlion  followed  a  period  during  whicli  one  rajalt 
was  imbecile,  another  under  age,  and  many  im- 
scinipnlous  chieftains  Bought  to  gain  an  ascendency 
one  over  another*  This  was  precisely  the  state  of 
things  which  rendered  the  British  resident  moro 
and  more  powerful,  setting  np  and  putting  down 
rajahs,  and  allowing  the  competitors  to  weaken 
the  whole  native  rule  by  weakening  each  other. 
The  history  of  British  India  may  be  almost  toM 
in  such  wordi  as  these.  At  length,  In  18o!}|  the 
last  raj  ah  ^  llagojcc,  died — not  only  without  heirs, 
but  without  any  male  relations  who  could  support 
a  legitimate  claim  to  the  raj.  Thereupon,  the 
govcni  or -general  quietly  annexed  this  large 
country  to  the  Company's  dominions!*  It  will  be 
remembered  {p.  4)  that  the  JIarquta  of  Dalhounie, 
in  his  minute,  despatched  this  subject  in  a  very 
few  lines ;  not  asserting  that  the  British  had 
actually  any  right  to  tho  conntiy  ;  but  ^  wisely 
incorporated  it,*  a<i  no  one  else  could  put  in  a 
legitimate  claim  for  it,  and  as  it  wouM  have  been 
imprudent  *to  bestow  the  territory  in  free  gift 
upon  a  stranget*/  The  Nagpoor  territory  was 
placed  under  tho  management  of  a  commis- 
sioner, who  w^as  immediately  suhoi'dinate  to  the 
governor -general  in  council ;  seeing  that  the 
Bengal  Pi'esidency  was  already  too  large  to  have 
this  considerable  country  attached  to  it  for  govern^ 
mental  purposes* 

At  and  soon  after  the  time  of  the  outbreak, 
there  were  the  1st  regiment  irregular  infantry,  tlie 
Kamptee  irregulars,  an  irregular  horse-battery,  and 
a  bo<ly  of  European  gunnel's,  stitioned  in  the  city 
of  Nagpoor,  or  in  Kaniptee,  eleven  miles  distant ; 
the  £d  infantry  and  a  detachment  of  titc^  1st  were 
at  Chandah;  adelachment  of  the  1st  at  Bhandara; 
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the  chief  portion  cf  the  3d  at  Rajpoor ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  same  regiment  at  Bilaspoor. 
The  arsenal,  containing  gnns,  arms^  ammunition, 
and  miUtarj  stores  of  every  description  ;  and  the 
tre^urjT  of  the  proTince,  with  a  large  amount  of 
Company's  funds — were  'clogo  to  the  city,  Mr 
Plowdeu  filled  the  office  of  commissioner  at  that 
period.  Witli  a  mere  himdfiil  of  Europeans  In 
the  midst  of  a  very  extensive  territory,  he  often 
trembled  in  thonght  for  the  safety  of  his  position^ 
and  of  British  interests  generally,  in  the  region 
placed  under  his  keeping.  lie  had  niimerous 
n&tire  troops  with  him,  and  a  large  city  nnder  his 
control ;  if  anything  sinister  should  arise,  he  was 
far  away  from  any  extraneous  aid — being  nearly 
six  hundred  miles  distant  from  Madras,  and  stiJl 
further  from  Calcutta,  But^  whatever  were  his 
ftuxieties  (and  tliey  were  many),  he  put  on  a  calm 
beiring  towards  the  natives  of  Nagpoor.  This  city, 
the  capital  of  the  territory  hearing  the  same  name, 
is  a  dirty,  irregnlarj  straggling  place,  nearly  seven 
miles  in  circnmforcnee.  Most  of  the  houses  are 
mnd -built ;  and  even  the  palace  of  the  late  rajah 
is  little  more  than  a  clumsy  pile  of  unfinished 
masonry.  The  city  has  become  rather  famous  for 
its  banking  business,  and  for  its  manufactures  of 
eottons,  chintzes,  turhans,  silks,  brocades,  woollens, 
bkuketSi  tent- cloth Sj  and  other  textile  goods.  The 
population  exceeds  a  hundred  thousand.  There  is 
nothing  of  a  military  appearance  about  the  city  ; 
but  wiiaever  commands  the  Seetabuldeej  com- 
mands Nag'poor  itself.  This  Seetabuldee  is  a  hilly 
ridge  close  to  tlio  city  on  the  west,  having  two 
saiximiti,  the  northern  the  higher,  the  southern  tha 
larger,  but  every  part  overlooking  the  city,  and 
fortitled.  Such  being  the  topographical  position  of 
bii  seat  of  government,  Mr  Plowden  proceeded  to 
diiami  such  of  his  troops  as  excited  disquietude  in 
his  mind,  and  to  strengthen  the  Bcctabuldee.  A 
corps  of  irregular  cavalry  shewed  symptoms  of 
difitoyalty ;  and  indeed  rumours  were  a^oat  that  on 
»  purticular  day  the  ascent  of  a  balloon  was  to  be 
d  ilgnal  for  the  revolt  of  the  troops.  Under  these 
circumstancea,  Mr  Plowden  arranged  with  Colonel 
Comberlege,  the  commandant,  to  disarm  thern  on 
the  morning  of  the  23d  of  June — the  colonel  hav- 
ing the  4th  regiment  of  Madras  cavalry,  on  whom 
he  fully  relied,  to  enforce  tiie  order  for  disbanding. 
The  irregulars  were  paraded^  mounted  and  fully 
armed}  to  shew  that  the  authorities  were  not  afraid 
of  them.  Mr  Plowden  having  addressed  them, 
they  qui^Uy  gave  up  their  amis  and  their  saddles, 
widch  were  taken  in  carts  to  the  arsenal  ;  and 
iJius  six  hundred  and  fifty  troopers  were  left  with 
nothing  but  their  bare  horses,  and  ropes  to  picket 
theftL  Some  of  the  men  and  of  the  native  ofheers 
were  arretted,  and  put  on  their  trial  for  an 
altenapt  ta excite  mutiny.  The  roll  was  called  over 
trcry  four  lioura,  and  every  native  soldier  absent,  or 
fSonnd  outside  the  lines  without  a  pass,  was  treated 
as  a  deserter*  The  1st  rt^iment  irregular  Infantry 
■Kisted  in  the  disarming  of  the  troopers*  Follow- 
ing up  the  measures  thus  promptly  taken,  the 


commissioner  strengthened  the  defences  on  the 
Seetabuldee  hilf,  as  a  last  rcftig©  for  the  Euro* 
peans  at  Nagpoor  in  the  event  of  any  actual 
mutiny  at  that  place.  The  Reiidency  became  a 
barrack  at  night  for  all  the  civU  and  military 
officers ;  and  a  watcUftil  eye  was  kept  on  the 
natives  generally.  At  present,  all  was  safe  in 
KagiK>or* 

Another  province,  and  another  com missi oner  in 
charge  of  it,  now  come  for  notice.  This  province, 
bearing  the  ratlier  lengthened  name  of  the  Bangor 
and  Nerbudda  Territories,  is  about  half  the  size  of 
England,  and  is  bounded  by  the  various  provincea 
or  regions  of  Nagpoor,  Mir«apore,  Allahabad, 
Ban  da,  Bundeleund,  Gvvalior,  B  ho  pal,  and  the 
Nizam's  state  of  Hyderabad.  It  corresponds  more 
nearly  with  the  exact  centre  of  India  than  any 
other  portion  of  territory.  One  half  of  its  name 
is  derived  from  the  town  of  Sangor,  the  other 
half  from  the  river  Nerbudda,  To  describe  the 
acnips  and  patches  of  which  it  consists,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  were  acquired,  would  be 
neither  easy  nor  necessar}%  Within  its  limits  is 
the  small  independent  state  of  Eewah,  the  rajah 
of  which  was  bound  to  the  British  govern* 
ment  by  a  treaty  of  alliance.  Four  other  petty 
states — Kotee,  M^'hir,  Oocheyra,  and  Sohawul — 
were  in  the  hands  of  native  chieftains,  mere 
feudatories  of  the  Company,  under  whose  grants 
they  held  their  possessions  j  allowed  to  govern 
their  small  sovereignties,  but  subject  at  any 
moment  to  tlie  supervision  and  interference  of 
the  paramount  power*  The  larger  portion,  now 
entirety  British,  is  marked  by  the  towns  and  dis- 
tricts of  Saugor,  Jubbuipoor,  Hosungabad,  Seuni, 
NursingiJore,  Baitool,  8ohagpoor,  and  others  of 
less  importance.  Thei-e  are  still  many  aboriginal 
Ghonds  in  the  province,  as  in  Nagpoor,  lurking  in 
the  gloomiest  recesses  of  dense  forests,  and  subsist- 
ing for  the  most  part  on  wild  roots  and  fruits. 
There  are  other  half-savage  tribes  of  Koles,  Palis, 
and  Panwars;  while  the  more  civilised  popula- 
tion comprises  a  dngular  mixture  of  Brahmins, 
Bundelas,  Rajpoots,  Mahrattai^  and  Fatans.  The 
Mahrattas  at  one  time  claimed  this  region,  on  the 
same  plea  as  those  east  and  west  of  tt — the  right  of 
conquest;  and  the  British  obtained  it  from  the 
Blahrattas,  about  forty  years  ago,  by  cession  after 
R  course  of  hostilities. 

Major, Erskine  was  commissioner  of  the  Sanger 
and  Nerbudda  territories  during  the  early  weeks 
of  the  mutiny;  responsible,  not  immediately  to 
the  governor 'general  at  Calcutta,  but  to  the  Ueu- 
toiiant-govenior  of  the  Northwest  Provinces  at 
Agra.  Like  Mr  Plowden  at  Nagpoor,  ho  felt  how 
imperiled  he  and  his  fellow-Europeans  would  l>e 
if  the  native  troops  were  to  rebel.  At  Jhansi  and 
at  Nuseerabad,  as  we  shall  presently  sec,  revolt 
and  massacre  marked  the  first  week  in  June ;  and 
Major  Erskine  sought  earnestly  for  means  to  pre- 
vent his  own  Saugor  troops  from  being  tempted  to 
a  similar  course.  He  was  with  the  52d  native 
infantry  at  Jubbulpoor*    Ho  wrote  on  the  0lh  of 
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Juno  to  Brigadier  Prior  at  Kamptec,  praying  hira 
— while  keeping  that  station  and  36um  intact — 
to  prevent^  if  poBsiblc^  all  newi  of  tlie  mutineers 
from  passing  to  Jubbulpoor  bj  tbat  route ; 
he  feared  lest  his  62d  should  yield  to  the  inflaence 
of  pernicious  example.  Seuni  was  a  small  ciTil 
station  J  nearly  midway  between  Jubbulpoor  and 
Nagpoor,  and  about  eighty  roilea  distant  from 
eaeh ;  while  Kamptee  was  a  cantonment  of 
Madras  rcgularSj  eleven  miles  north  of  Nagpoor* 
The  four  places  named,  in  faet,  stand  nearly  in  n 
lino  north  and  south,  and  interpose  between  the 
Mahratta  states  and  Lower  Bengal.  Mr  Plowdca 
at  Nag  poor,  Major  Erskine  at  Jubbulpoor,  and 
_  Brigadier  Prior  at  Kamptee,  thereupon  concerted 
measures  for  preserving,  so  far  as  thej  could,  that 
region  of  India  from  disturbance  j  they  all  three 
agreed  that  *  tranquillity  will  be  most  effectu- 
ally secured  by  cruBhing  disaffection  before  it 
approauhes  too  near  to  agitate  men's  minds 
dangerously/  One  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment was,  that  a  force  was  sent  on  the  13tU  to 
Seuni,  under  Major  Baker;  consisting  of  the 
3££d  native  infantry,  a  squadron  of  the  4th  light 
caFalrj',  a  squadron  of  irregular  cavalry,  and  three 
field'gims. 

The  Europeans  at  Jubbulpoor  were  not  allowed 
to  pass  through  the  month  of  June  without  many 
doubts  and  anxieties.  The  native  troops,  though 
not  actually  in  mutiny,  were  seized  with  a  mingled 
feeling  of  fear  and  exasperation  when  Eui'opean 
troops  were  mentioned;  they  were  in  perpetual 
apprehension,  from  the  countless  rumours  at  that 
time  circulating  throughout  India,  that  Europeans 
were  about  to  approach  and  disarm  them,  aa 
degraded  and  distrusted  men«  Jubbulpoor  h  n, 
large  thriving  town,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
mutiny  contained  a  small  cantonment  for  native 
troops,  and  a  political  agency  subsidiary  to  that  at 
Bangor.  On  one  occasion,  this  report  of  the 
approach  of  European  troops  seized  so  forcibly  on 
the  minds  of  tho  sepoy t^^  that  the  subadar-major^ 
a  trusted  and  influential  man,  lost  all  control  over 
them ;  and  they  were  not  satisfied  until  their  Eng- 
lish colonel  allowed  two  or  three  from  each  com- 
pany to  go  out  and  scour  the  country,  to  satisfy 
themselves  and  the  I'est  whether  the  rumour  wero 
true  or  falsOp  On  another  occasion,  one  of  the  sepoys 
rose  with  a  shout  of  *  Death  to  the  Feringheea,' 
and  endeavoured  to  bayonet  the  adjutant ;  but  his 
companions  did  not  aid  him  ;  and  the  authorities 
deemed  it  pmdent  to  treat  him  as  a  madman, 
to  be  confined  and  not  shot.  When  troops  were 
marched  from  Kamptee  to  Seuni,  in  accordance 
with  the  arrangements  mentioned  in  the  last 
paragraplij  the  sepoys  at  Jubbulpoor  were  at  onco 
told  of  it,  lest  their  excited  minds  should  be  again 
aroused  on  tho  subject  of  Europeans^  Some  of  the 
English  otBccrs  felt  the  humiliation  involved  in  this 
kind  of  petting  and  pampering ;  but  danger  was 
ftround  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  temporise, 
A  few  ladies  had  been  sent  to  Kamptee  ;  all  else 
t^nmined  with  their  husbands,  seldom  taking  off 


their  clothes  at  nighty  and  holding  themselTes 
ready  to  flee  at  an  hour'A  warning.  Such  a  state 
of  affairs,  though  less  penloua,  was  almost  as 
mentally  distressing  as  actual  mutiny,  Aa  the 
month  drew  to  a  close^  and  the  perpetual  anxiety 
and  expectation  were  becoming  wearisome  to  all, 
the  Europeans  resolved  to  fortify  the  Eesidency. 
This  they  did,  and  moreover  stored  it  with  six 
montlis^  provision  for  about  sixty  penoni^  in- 
cluding thirty  ladies  and  children ;  and  for 
several  civilians,  who  bad  also  to  be  provided 
for, 

Saugor  was  placed  in  some  such  pretiicament  aa 
Jubbulpoor ;  its  Euroj>ean  officers  had  much  to 
plan,  much  to  execute,  to  enable  them  to  pan 
safely  through  the  perils  of  tho  month  of  Juna 
Tills  town,  the  capital  of  the  province  in  pohtical 
matters^  [yo^essed  a  military  cantonment  on  the 
borders  of  a  lake  on  which  the  town  stands  i  a 
large  fort,  which  had  been  converted  into  an 
ordnance  depot ;  and  a  population  of  fifty  thou- 
annd  souls^  chietly  Mahrattas,  At  the  time  of 
the  outbi-eak,  Brigadier  Sage  commanded  the 
Bangor  district  force,  and  had  under  him  the  3 1st 
and  42d  native  infantry  regimen ts,  a  regiment  of 
native  cavalry,  and  about  seventy  European 
gunnera.  The  fort,  the  magazine,  and  the  battering- 
train  were  at  one  end  of  the  cantonment;  an 
eminence,  called  tho  ArtUlery  Hill,  was  at  the 
other  end,  three  miles  olf^  and  the  brigadier  felt 
that  if  mutiny  should  occur,  he  would  hardly  be 
able  to  hold  both  positions,  During  many  minor 
transactions  in  the  district,  requiring  the  presence 
of  small  detachments  from.  Baugor,  the  temper  of 
tho  troops  was  made  sufficiently  manifest ;  aome- 
times  tho  31st  shewed  bad  symptoms,  sometimes 
the  42d  ;  Iwq  or  three  men  were  detected  in  plani 
for  murdering  their  officers ;  and  petty  rajahs  in 
the  district  offered  the  sepoys  higher  pay  if  they 
would  change  their  allegiance,  Tlie  European 
inhabitants  of  Baugor  becoming  very  uneasy,  the 
brigadier  cleared  out  the  fort,  converted  it  into  a 
place  of  i*efuge  for  women  and  children,  supplied 
it  with  usefhl  furniture  and  other  articles^  and 
succeeded  in  supplanting  sepoys  by  Europeans  in 
guard  of  the  fort,  the  magazine,  and  the  treasury » 
The  fort  being  provisioned  for  six  months,  and  the 
guns  secured,  Brigadier  Sago  felt  himself  in  a 
position  to  adopt  a  resolute  tone  towards  the 
native  troops,  w^ithont  com  promising  the  safety  of 
the  numerous  persons  congregated  within  it— > 
comprising  a  hundred  and  thirty  officers  and 
civiUans,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  women  and 
children,  all  the  Europeans  of  the  place.  Thus 
ended  June.  It  may  simply  be  added  hcre^  that 
during  the  early  part  of  the  following  month,  the 
31st  and  42d  regiments  had  a  de^erate  fight,  the 
former  willing  to  bo  faith fnl,  and  the  latter  to 
mutiny.  The  brigadier,  not  feeling  quite  sure  enm 
of  the  31st,  would  not  place  cither  his  office?^  or 
his  guns  at  their  mercy ^  but  he  sent  out  of  the  fort 
a  few  men  to  aid  them,  The  irregular  cavalry 
Joined  the  42d  i  but  both  corps  wer^  tdtimately 


beaten  off  bj  the  3lst--to  carry  wild  disorder  iato 
other  towns  and  districts** 

Without  dwelling  on  minor  mutinies  at  Dmnoh 
and  other  places  in  the  Bangor  prorince,  we  will 
transfer  our  attention  northward  to  Bandelcund ; 
where  Jliansi  was  tlie  scene  of  a  terrible  catas- 
trophe, and  where  not  and  plunder  were  in  the 
ascendant  throughout  the  month  of  Juue.  Bun- 
del  ciiJid«  the  country  of  the  Bundelas,  affords  a 
eniioas  exampia  of  the  mode  in  which  a  region 
bacama  in  past  times  cut  up  into  a  number  of 
petty  etateSf  and  then  fell  in  great  part  into  British 
hajtds.  It  is  a  strip  of  countrj%  about  half  the  size 
of  Scotland,  lying  south  or  southwest  of  the  Jumna, 
and  separated  by  that  river  from  the  Doab.  The 
conntry  was  in  Uie  bands  of  the  Rajpoots  until  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century;  when  another 
tribej  the  Buudetas,  began  a  system  of  predatory 
incursions  which  led  to  their  ultimate  possession 
of  the  whole  tract,  Early  in  the  last  century  there 
was  a  chi«>f  of  Western  Bundelcnnd  tributfiry  to 
the  Great  Mogul,  and  another  in  Eastern  Buudel^ 
€und  sapportcil  by  the  Malirattas  against  that 
sovereign.  How  one  chief  rote  against  another^ 
and  how  each  obtained  a  patch  of  territory  for 
himseVj  need  not  be  told  ;  it  was  only  an  excm^ 
pMcation  of  a  process  to  wliich  Asiatics  have  been 
aoouBtomcd  from  the  earliest  ages.  About  the 
Okie  of  the  century^^  the  East  India  Company 
bigan  to  obtain  possession  here,  by  conquest  or 
by  treaty  j  and  in  ISlTj  after  a  war  with  the 
Mabrattas^  a  largo  increase  was  made  in  this 
ownerGhip.  These  are  matters  needful  to  be  borne 
in  mind  here ;  for,  though  the  country  is  but 
small,  it  now  contains  five  or  six  district  belong- 
Ijif  to  the  British,  and  nine  native  princedoms  or 
r^ahships ;  besides  numerous  petty  jaghires  or 
domains  that  may  in  some  sense  be  compared  to 
the  smallest  states  of  the  Germanic  confederation. 
At  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  the  British  districts 
woire  managed  under  the  lieutenant-governor  of 
thm  Northwest  Provinces ;  while  the  ^  political 
rapifi&tendenoe/  as  it  was  called,  of  the  native 
ftitft-  wii  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  appointed  by, 
and  direotlj  responsible  to,  the  governor-gen  oral 
With  the  principal  native  states,  of  which  Jhansi 
was  one,  the  British  gOTernment  had  engagements, 
Tavying  on  minor  points  according  to  circum^ 
staneei^  but  all  recognising  its  supremacy,  and 
bioillii^  the  dependent  state  to  tho  relluquishmeut 

*  M  earieat  ixunple  viu  jil¥c>rd^t  In  relAiloit  lo  the  AfTnLn  &f 
cdTi  of  tlw  circiiRona  moitncM'  in  'nhtcU  public  tiHiiiri  wtt^ 
'■d  In  fndta,  whtn  dlfFerent  onSeljilfl  wore  rpildinf  la 
i  partt  of  (hut  vait  eniplre.  Tho  brigadier  cfjmniAnding 
Ifti  Afenffof  dlptrlci  adopted  a  c^rtalQ  c^iurenf,  in  a  ttmo  of  peril, 
MMWMS  n)4  AuLTiAgenieDt  of  ^thm  troopa  UDdor  hii.  HCDinmandu 
Bi  iBSt  Inldnniitloti  of  lhc4«  prneeedin^e  to  NeiU  At  ALlIahabad 
pt^  mOit)*  TIciU  foTWnrrkd  the  infi^rmatl&D  to  Calcutta  (24X) 
^  "  Tim  (nUilaJT  MCretoi^  to  tbc  i;DTemin<:nt  at  CaleuttA  iBiit 
\^  to  the  aidjutant-gcDcr&l  of  tbo  army  vutbide  Dclbi  t9(X> 
,  rc'^ticiitini  him  to  ^  hiotd*  the  ccrmmaiKlcFin-ehkef  to  s^ml 
m  mUit^rf  ineaugre  to  Saufof  [VH^  inileij^  caUiii|<  upon  the  cfficcr 
^  th.at  ttjitkin  to  cxpLaln  the  rnotivea  for  tiis  conduct  ici  tliu 
«r  at  li«u«.  The  cupluuitton,  n^  i^ttri^  i*ai  ta  bo  setit  4flf) 
I  to  Delhi,  and  then  9iA»  tnilei  to  Calcutta  -,  and  la^tlfj  it  the 
im%  vntw  &ot  approYcd,  &  moioafQ  to  that  cfluct  WDukl  bu 
,  hf  imf  rtrifte  that  hapfHmfid  to  be  ofitTi  for  dAk,  fhmi 
aiiat«S«iigiur. 


of  all  political  relations  eatcept  with  the  superior 
power*  Some  were  tributary  ;  some  exempt  from 
that  obligation.  The  chief  towns  in  the  portion  of 
Bundelcund  belonging  to  the  British  are  Jhansi, 
Ban  da,  and  Jaloun« 

Buncielcund^  we  have  said,  was  the  scene  of 
much  outrage^  especially  at  Jhan^L  This  town, 
lying  on  the  main  route  from  Agra  to  Saugor, 
was  much  frequented  in  the  last  century  by 
caraYans  of  merchants  who  traded  between  the 
Doab  and  the  Peccan  ;  and  it  is  still  a  prosperous 
commercial  place,  rendered  conspicuous  by  the 
castellated  residence  of  the  former  rajahs.  The 
Jhansi  mutiny  was  not  followed  by  so  many 
adventures  and  wanderings  as  that  at  otlier  places 
— for  a  very  mournful  reason ;  nearly  all  the  Euro- 
peans were  at  once  put  to  death.  A  fort  in  the 
town  had  been  previously  supplied  with  food  and 
ammunition  J  and  had  been  agreed  on  as  a  place 
of  refuge  in  time  of  danger.  Major  Skene  and 
Captain  Gordon ,  civil  officers  of  the  Company, 
received  information  which  tended  to  shew  that  a 
petty  chieftain  near  Jhansi  was  tampering  with 
the  troops;  and  Captain  Dunlop,  in  command 
there,  made  what  defensive  preparations  he  eoutd^ 
Besides  the  fort  in  the  town,  there  was  one  called 
the  Star  Fort  in  the  cantonment,  containing  the 
guns  and  the  treasure.  The  native  troops — por^ 
tions  of  the  12tb  infantry  and  of  the  14th  irregu- 
lar cavalry^  and  a  few  artillery — rose  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  4th  of  June,  seized  the  Star  Fort, 
and  shot  at  all  the  officers  in  the  cantonment; 
many  were  kilJedj  and  the  rest  ran  to  the  Town 
Fort,  which  they  barricaded  as  well  as  they  were 
able.  The  little  garrison  of  Europeans  then  pre- 
pared for  a  siege;  but  it  could  be  only  of  short 
duration,  as  the  place  was  too  weak  to  contend 
against  the  rebel  besiegers.  Musketry  and  sword* 
cuts  (for  the  garrison  often  met  their  as^ilants 
hand  to  hand  at  the  gates)  brought  down  many ; 
and  some  of  the  civilians,  who  tried  to  escape 
disguised  as  natives,  were  caught  by  the  insurgents 
and  killed.  At  last,  when  Captains  Dunlop  and 
Gordon,  and  many  other  officers  had  fallen,  and 
when  the  remaining  Europeans  had  become  dis- 
hearten ed^^  by  the  scarcity  of  ammunition  and  of 
food.  Major  Skene  accepted  terms  offered  to  him, 
on  oath — that  the  whole  of  the  garrison  should  be 
spared  if  he  opened  the  gate  and  sarrcndered.  The 
blood-thirsty  villaioa  mon  shewed  the  value  of 
the  oath  they  had  taken*  They  seized  all — men, 
women,  and  diildren— and  bound  them  in  two 
rows  to  ropes,  the  men  in  one  row  and  the  women 
and  children  in  the  othen  The  whole  were  then 
deliberately  put  to  death  ;  the  poor  ladies  stood 
wtth  their  infants  in  their  arms,  and  their  elder 
children  clinging  to  their  gowns ;  and  when  the 
husbands  and  fathers  had  been  ilaughtered,  then 
came  the  other  half  of  the  trngedy.  It  js  even 
said  that  the  innocent  children  were  cut  in  halves 
before  their  mothers*  eyes.  One  relief,  and  one 
only,  marked  the  scene;  there  was  not,  so  far 
I  as  is  known,  torture  and  violation  of  women  as 


preeuracrs  of  deatb.  The  dcatli-Ust  was  a  sad  one. 
gkent?,  Dunlop,  Gordon,  Ryves,  Taylor,  Campbell, 
Burgess,  Turobull — all  were  military  officers  in  the 
Conipaiiy*a  service,  eraplojed  cither  on  military  or 
civil  duties ;  and  all  were  killed.  Twenty -four  civil 
servants  and  non-commissioned  ofiicei*3  likewise 
met  with  their  death  ;  and  most  painful  of  aU, 
niuetecii  ladies  and  twenty-three  children  were 
butchered  by  the  t reach eroui  mi^creantB.  Mr 
Thornton,  the  collector  for  a  district  between 
Jhansi  and  Cawnpore,  was  afterwards  in  a  position 
to  inform  the  {government  that  the  mn  tin  on  a  troopi 
intended  to  have  jcft  Jhansi  after  tbey  bad  cnp- 
tui^d  the  treasure  ;  that  a  Bundelcund  chieftaincs^, 
the  Eauee  of  Jhansi,  wishing  to  regain  power  In 
the  district,  bribed  them  with  large  presents  to 
take  the  fort  and  pnt  all  the  Europeans  to  death 
before  I  hey  finally  departed  for  Dellii ;  and  that  it 
was  thus  to  a  womfm  that  was  duo  the  inhuman 
slaughtering  of  more  than  forty  European  ladies 
and  children.  One  account,  that  reached  the  eao 
of  ofEcera  at  other  stations,  was  to  the  eiTcct  that 
when  Major  Skene  became  aware  of  the  miscreant 
treachery,  he  kissed  his  wife,  shot  her,  and  then 
shot  himself,  to  avert  apprehended  atrocities  w^orse 
than  death ;  while  another  narrative  or  rumour 
represented  the  murderers  as  having  chopped  off 
the  heads  of  the  victims^  instead  of  merely  shooting 
them ;  but,  in  truth,  the  deatmction  was  so  com- 
plete that  scarcely  one  was  left  to  tell  the  talc 
except  natives,  who  contradicte<l  each  other  in 
some  of  tlie  particulars. 

Jhansi  of  course  soon  became  a  prey  to  law^less 
marauders ;  while  the  mutineei^s  marched  off  to 
l)elhi  or  elsewhere.  Licutcuaut  Osborne,  at 
Hewah,  was  placed  in  a  difficult  position  at  that 
time.  Rewah  is  a  small  Rajpoot  state^  ruled  by  a 
native  rajah,  who  is  bound  by  treaties  with  the 
British  government,  and  wdio  has  a  British  agent 
as  resident  at  his  court.  Rewah  was  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  mutinous  districtSj  such  as  Benarei, 
Allahabad,  Futtehpoor,  Jhansi,  Saugor,  and  Jub- 
bulpoor;  and  it  became  a  difficult  problem  for 
Lieutenant  Os^bome,  the  British  agent,  how  to 
keep  w^ild  disonler  awmy  fiom  that  place.  On  the 
8th  of  June,  by  an  energetic  use  of  his  influence, 
ho  was  able  to  announce  that  the  Maharajah  of 
Rewah  had  placed  his  tmops  at  the  disposal  of 
the  government ;  that  the  fifler  had  been  accepted  ; 
and  that  eight  hundred  of  those  troops^,  %vith  two 
guns^  had  been  sent  oflf  to  Ummapatau,  a  |>laee 
which  commanded  the  road^  to  Jubbulpoor, 
Kago<Je,  and  Saugor*-ready  to  oppose  insurgents 
from  any  of  those  towns,  and  to  intercept  com- 
munication with  other  mutinous  towns  on  tho 
Jnmna^  He  also  sent  eleven  hundred  of  the 
Maitarajah's  troops,  with  five  guns,  to  Kuttra 
Pnw  a  spot  whence  a  rapid  advance  could  be 
'^  rhunar,  or  Mir/apore,  according 
'tiight  rentier  desirable.  A 
rmiasion  from  the  Maha- 
Ired  troops  to  Ban  da ; 
>  issue  a  proclamation. 


promising  rewards  to  any  of  his  soldiers  who 
should  distinguish  themselves  by  their  gallantry 
and  fidelity.  With  no  higher  military  rank  than 
that  of  lieutenant  did  this  active  officer  thus  lay 
plans,  not  only  for  the  peace  of  the  Rewah  terri- 
torj  itself,  but  idso  in  aid  of  the  Company *s  officers 
aU  around  htm.  His  position  at  a  later  date  waa 
very  perilous. 

If  the  destruction  of  life  was  less  at  Nowgong 
than  at  Jhansi,  the  proceedings  of  mutinous  troops 
were  followed  by  much  more  adventure  and  varied 
in  teres  t*  Nowgong  or  Nowgaon  is  situated  about 
a  hundred  mile^  southeast  of  the  last-named 
town,  but,  like  it,  in  the  Bundelcund  territory. 
At  the  beginning  of  June  there  were  statioued  at 
that  place  about  four  hundred  men  of  the  12th 
native  infantry,  and  rather  over  two  hundred  of 
the  14th  irregular  cavalry — wings  of  the  same 
two  regiments  m  at  Jhansi ;  together  with  m 
company  of  the  9th  battalion  of  artillery,  and  a 
light  field  bullock-battery.  Major  Kirke,  com- 
manding the  station,  had  in  earlier  weeks  often 
discussed  the  cartridge  question  with  hii  men, 
and  believed  he  had  removed  from  their  minds 
all  mi^vings  on  that  njvfortunato  subject,  Never- 
theless, as  June  approached,  the  major  deemed 
the  appeamncc  of  affairs  so  sus]?tcious,  that  he 
made  sueh  precautionary  arrangements  as  were 
practicable  to  resist  an  outbreak.  Bungalows 
wore  now  and  then  discovered  to  be  in  flames, 
without  any  means  of  detecting  the  incen- 
diaries. When  the  atrocities  at  Meorut  and  else- 
where became  known,  the  troops  stationed  at 
Nowgong  made  ardent  demonstrations  of  loyalty 
— so  ardent,  that  Ktrke  almost  upbraided  himself 
for  his  momentary  distrust  of  them  ;  the  infatitiy 
enibraeed  their  colours,  the  artillery  embraced 
their  guns,  and  all  asserted  their  burning  desire  to 
chastise  the  rebels  who  had  proved  faithless  to  the 
Company  Bahadoor.  So  late  as  the  Gth  of  June, 
even  whilo  w*hisperings  and  omitious  signs  were 
passing  between  them,  these  unreliable  men  sent 
in  a  gvimdiloquent  petition,  in  which  they  said: 
*  As  it  is  necessary  to  avenge  the  government  on 
those  cowardly  rascals  who  now,  in  Bclhi  and 
other  places,  are  exciting  rebellion,  and  for  which 
purpose  many  European  regiments  are  being 
despatclied  ;  we,  hearing  of  this,  are  exceedingly 
desirous  that  we  be  sent  as  volunteers  to  chastise 
these  scoundrels.  And  that  we  may  shew  from 
our  hearts  our  faithfulness,  we  are  ready  to  go 
wherever  scut* — and  more  to  the  same  purpose. 
This  petition  or  address  was  presented  to  Major 
Kirke  by  the  wing  of  the  1 2th  regiment.  On  that 
same  day  news  arrived  that  the  other  wing  of  the 
same  regiment  had  mutinied  at  Jliansi;  and  the 
Neemuch  men,  either  with  childish  indecision  or 
with  profound  duplicity,  sent  off  a  letter  to  them, 
reproving  them  fur  theic  insubordination  !  On  the 
10th,  a  petition  w^as  presented  by  the  commandant 
of  the  artillery  (4th  company,  9th  battalion), 
couched  in  similar  language;  demanding  that 
the  artillery  might  be  sent  against  the  rebels  j  *  in 
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order/  as  the  petition  averred, '  that  we  may  fulfil 
the  wish  of  our  hearts  by  shewing  our  bravery  and 
loyalty.* 

Never  were  words  uttered  more  hollow  and 
treacherous.  By  nightfall  on  that  same  10th  of 
Jane,  the  native  troops  at  Nowgong  were  nearly 
all  rebels,  and  the  Earopeans  nearly  all  fugitives. 
A  few  hours  sufficed  to  shew  the  English  officers 
that  they  were  powerless  to  contend  against  their 
opponents.  Flight  commenced.  The  officers  and 
civilians,  with  their  families,  and  Europeans  of 
humbler  station,  all  took  their  departure  fi-om 
Nowgong— some  in  buggies,  some  on  horseback, 
and  some  on  foot ;  but  all  equally  reft  of  their 
worldly  property.  Were  it  not  that  this  Chronicle 
has  idready  contained  examples,  mournfully 
numerous,  of  similar  wanderings  over  the  scorch- 
ing roads  and  through  the  thick  jungle  of  India, 
the  fate  of  the  Nowgong  party  might  afford 
materials  for  a  very  exciting  narrative ;  but  with 
the  reader^s  experience  on  this  matter,  a  few 
lines  of  description  will  suffice.  The  party  was  a 
large  one.  It  comprised  Major  Kirkc,  Captain 
Scot,  Lieutenants  Townshend,  Jackson,  Reming- 
ton, E^'art,  Franks,  and  Barber,  about  forty  other 
Europeans  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  and  about 
ninety  sepoys  of  the  mutinous  infantry,  who  had 
not  joined  their  brethren.  The  fugitives  lessened  in 
number  every  day ;  some  or  other  of  them  sank  under 
the  heat  and  fatigue;  while  the  sepoys  deserted 
when  they  approached  towns  where  insurgents  were 
in  the  ascendant.  Either  collectively  or  separately 
the  wanderers  found  themselves  on  different  days 
at  Ohutterpore,  at  Logassee,  at  Churkaree,  at 
Mahoba,  at  Callingurh,  at  Kabrai,  at  Banda — 
places  mostly  belonging  to  petty  rajahs  of  Bundel- 
<!imd.  The  principal  survivors  of  the  party  were 
about  ten  or  twelve  days  on  the  roads  and  fields, 
before  they  reached  friendly  quarters  at  Banda. 
On  one  occasion  they  were  attacked  by  a  band  of 
marauders,  and  had  to  buy  security  with  rupees  ; 
on  another,  their  sepoys  were  seized  with  a  panic, 
and  ran  off  in  large  numbers ;  on  a  third,  a  body 
of  matchlock-men  suddenly  confronted  them,  and 
shot  down  Lieutenant  Townshend.  On  one  part 
of  the  journey.  Captain  Scot  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  distressing  group  of  women  and  chil- 
dren :  having  poor  Townshend*8  horse  with  him, 
he  loaded  both  horses  with  as  many  as  he  could 
cany ;  but  it  made  him  heart-sick  to  see  the  others 
Ikll  away  one  by  one,  utterly  broken  down  by 
fiitigae^  and  with  insufficient  men  to  help  them 
•long— for  the  flight  appears  to  have  been  wanting 
in  every  semblance  of  organisation.  A  bandsman's 
wife  dropped  dead  through  a  sunstroke ;  then  an 
artillery  sergeant,  worn  out,  went  into  a  hut  to 
die.  Captain  Soot  came  up  with  a  lady  and  her 
diildy  rf«ling  along  the  road  as  if  delirious ;  he 
readjusted  his  horse-load,  took  up  the  fugitives, 
and  the  lady  very  speedily  died  in  his  arms. 
Shortly  after  this  a  fine  hale  sergeant-major  sank, 
to  rise  no  more ;  Major  Kirke  died  through  a  sun- 
ilnto;  wild  others  dropped  off  in  a  similar  way. 


Dr  Mawe  died  from  illness  and  fatigue ;  and  then 
his  wife,  while  laving  her  blistered  feet  in  a  pool, 
was  set  upon  by  ruffians  and  robbed  of  the  little 
she  had  about  her.  Captain  Scot,  after  many 
changes  in  his  horae-load,  took  up  Dr  Mawe*s 
child  ;  and  *  little  Lotty,*  of  two  years'  old, 
seemed  to  him  a  blessing  rather  than  a  burden ; 
for  on  the  few  occasions  when  he  met  friendly 
natives,  their  friendship  was  generally  gained  for 
him  by  the  sight  of  the  little  girl,  whose  head  he 
endeavoured  to  shield  from  the  burning  sun  by  a 
portion  of  his  shirt — ^the  only  resource  for  one 
who  had  lost  both  hat  and  coat^  and  whose  own 
head  was  nearly  driven  wild  by  the  intense  solar 
heat.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  captain  and 
Mittle  Lotty'  were  among  the  few  who  reached  a 
place  of  safety. 

Banda  was  another  of  the  stations  affected ;  but 
the  details  of  its  troubles  need  not  be  traced  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  on  the  14th  of  June,  there 
was  a  mutiny  of  a  detachment  of  native  infantry, 
and  a  few  troops  belonging  to  the  Nawab  of  Banda 
— a  titular  prince,  possessing  no  political  power, 
but  enjoying  a  pension  from  the  Company,  and 
having  a  sort  of  honorary  body-guard  of  native 
troops.  The  officers  and  their  families  were  at 
first  in  great  peril ;  but  the  nawab  aided  them  in 
making  a  safe  retreat  to  Nagode.  On  the  16th  of 
June,  Major  Ellis  had  to  announce  to  the  govern- 
ment that  his  station  at  Nagode  was  beginning 
to  be  filled  with  anxious  fugitives  from  Banda, 
Futtehpoor,  Ilumeerpoor,  and  Ameerpoor;  com- 
prising military  officers,  magistrates,  salt-agents,  re- 
venue servants,  railway  officials,  and  private  persons. 
Twenty-eight  of  these  fugitives  arrived  on  one  day. 
He  sent  to  many  petty  chieftains  of  Bundelcund, 
who  were  pensioners  under  the  Company  or  had 
treaties  with  it,  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost 
in  recovering  all  property  seized  during  the  events 
of  the  preceding  two  or  three  days  in  the  Banda 
district.  Major  Ellis  at  Nagode,  and  Mr  Mayne  at 
Banda,  applied  earnestly  to  Calcutta  for  military 
assistance ;  but  they  were  told  plainly  that  none 
could  be  sent  to  them,  every  European  soldier 
being  needed  in  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  regions. 

It  now  becomes  necessaiy,  on  removing  the  scene 
further  to  the  west,  to  know  something  concerning 
the  Mahrattas,  their  relations  to  the  two  great 
families  of  Scindia  and  Uolkar,  the  conventions 
existing  between  those  two  fiimilies  and  the  British 
government,  and  the  military  arrangements  of  the 
Mahratta  territories  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak. 
These  matters  can  be  rendered  intelligible  without 
any  very  lengthened  historical  narrative. 

Afler  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Aurungzebe,  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  India  was  distracted  and 
impoverished  by  the  contentions  of  his  sons  and 
descendants;  each  of  whom,  in  claiming  the 
throne,  secured  the  partisanship  of  powerful 
nobles,  and  the  military  aid  of  fighting-men  in  the 
pay  of  those  nobles.  A  civil  war  of  terrible  kind 
was  the  natural  result ;  and  equally  natural  was  it 
that  other  chieftains,  m   nowise  related  to  the 
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imperial  family,  should  take  ftdvantage  of  the 
auarchy  to  found  dynasties  for  themselves.  One 
fueh  chieftain  was  Sevajce^  a  Mahratta  in  the 
iervjce  of  the  King  of  Bejapore,  in  the  southern 
part  of  India,  The  MahrntUs  were  (and  are)  a 
peculiar  tribe  of  Hindoos,  more  fierce  and  preda- 
tory than  mott  of  their  fellowH3ountrymen.  Long 
before  Europeans  settled  in  India,  the  Mahrattas 
were  the  chief  tribe  in  the  region  north^  south,  and 
east  of  the  present  city  of  Bombay.  After  many 
struggles  against  the  com  petitory  for  the  throne 
of  Delhi,  the  Mahrattas  were  left  in  poMession  of  a 
sovereign  state,  of  which  8atara  and  Poonah  were 
ttte  chief  cities*  From  1707  till  1818,  the  nominal 
sovereign  or  rajah  of  the  Matirattas  bad  no  real 
power ;  be  was  a  sort  of  state  or  honorary 
priaoner,  confined  in  the  hiU-fortresB  of  8atara  ; 
while  the  government  was  administered  by  the 
Feishwa  or  prime  minister,  whoso  office  became 
bereditary  la  a  particular  family,  and  whose  seat 
of  government  was  at  Poonah.  After  many 
Peishwaa  had  held  this  singular  kind  of  sovereignty 
at  the  one  city — tho  nominal  rajah  being  aU  the 
time  powerless  at  the  other — circumstances  occur* 
red  which  led  to  an  intermeddling  of  the  East 
India  Company  with  Mahratta  politics,  followed 
by  the  uBual  results.  Narrain  Rao  Feishwa 
was  murdered  in  1773;  many  relations  of  tbo 
murdered  man  competed  for  the  succession ;  and 
aa  the  Company  greatly  desired  to  possess  the 
island  of  Salsette  and  the  town  of  Bassein,  at  that 
time  belonging  to  the  Mahrattas,  it  waa  soon  seen 
that  this  wish  might  be  gratified  by  aiding 
one  competitor  against  another.  Bat  ties  and 
intrigues  follow ed^  ending  in  the  possession  of  the 
two  coveted  places  by  the  British,  and  in  the 
appointment  of  a  British  resident  at  the  Peishwa*s 
court  at  Poonah.  Thus  mattei^  remained  until 
1817,  when  the  Peishwa  engagtnl  in  intrigues  with 
other  Mahratta  chiefs  against  the  British ;  a  course 
that  led  to  bis  total  overthrow  after  a  few  fierce 
contests  in  the  field.  The  Mahratta  sovereignty 
at  Poonah  w*as  entirely  put  an  end  to,  except  a 
small  principality  assigned  to  the  Rajali  of  Satara^ 
the  almost  forgotten  representative  of  the  founder 
of  the  Mahratta  rote.  The  British  took  all  the 
remaining  territory,  pensioning  off  the  Feishwa ; 
and  as  to  Satara^  after  several  rajabs  had  reigned, 
under  the  close  control  of  the  British  resident  at 
that  city,  the  principality  *  lapsed*  in  1848,  in 
default  of  legitimate  male  heirs — a  lapse  that  led 
to  the  preparation  of  many  i>onderous  blue  books 
concerning  the  grievances  and  complaints  of  a 
certain  adopted  son  of  the  last  rajah. 

Thus  much  for  the  south   Mahratta  country, 

having  Poonah  and  Satara  for  its  chief  cities  ;  but 

the  British  have  had  ftilly  as  much  to  do  with  the 

northern  portion  of  the  Mahratta  region,  repre- 

**d  by  the  two  cities  of  Gwalior  and  Indore, 

'leld  by  the  two  great  Mahratta  families  of 

ia  and   Ilolkar.     As  the  Petshwas  in   past 

cared  little  for  the  nominal  he^d  of  the 

Atins  at   Batara^   so   did  the  gclndias   ajid 


Holkars  care  tittle  for  the  Peishwas.    Each  chief* 

tain  endeavoured  to  become  an  in  dependent  fiore- 
reign.  The  Scindia  family  is  traceable  up  to  the 
year  1720,  when  Ranojee  Bciudia  was  one  of  the 
dependents  of  the  Peishwa,  From  th^t  year, 
by  predatory  expeditions  and  by  intrigues,  tbo 
successive  heads  of  the  Scindia  family  became 
more  and  more  powerful — contending  in  turn 
againit  the  Mogul,  the  Bajpoots,  the  Feithwaf 
and  the  British  i  until  at  length,  in  1764, 
Madhajee  Scindia  was  recognised  aa  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  prince,  with  the  hiJI*fortresB  of 
Gwalior  as  his  stronghold  and  seat  of  government. 
In  1794,  when  Madhajee  died,  the  Scindia  domi- 
nions extended  from  beyond  Delhi  on  the  north 
t'O  near  Bombay  on  the  aoutb,  and  from  the 
Gangers  to  Oujerat — a  vast  region,  held  and 
acquired  by  means  as  atrocious  as  any  recorded 
in  the  history  of  India.  Early  in  the  present 
century,  the  power  of  the  Be  India  family  received 
a  severe  check.  Hostilities  having  broken  out 
with  the  Britisb,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (after- 
wards Duke  of  Welhngton)  defeated  Dowlut  Rao 
Scindia  at  Assaye  in  1B4I3,  while  Lord  Lake  drove 
the  Mahrattas  from  the  whole  of  the  Doab.  Many 
d^perato  wars  occurred  in  later  years,  ending, 
in  1844|  by  a  treaty  wluch  left  Bajerut  Rao  Scindia 
king  or  rajah  of  a  state  barely  equalling  England 
in  area^  with  Gwalior  as  his  capital,  A  contin- 
gent or  body  of  troops  was  to  he  supplied  by 
him  for  the  service  of  tbo  British^  beyond  which 
he  was  permitted  to  have  an  independent  army  of 
nine  thousand  men ;  and  there  were  numerous 
minor  details  which  gave  much  infiuence  to  ^e 
British  resident  at  Gwalior* 

Of  the  family  of  Holkar,  almost  the  lame 
account  may  be  given  a£  of  that  of  Scindia;  inas- 
much as  it  has  sprung  from  a  Mahratta  leader 
who  acquired  power  a  centuiy  and  a  half  ago. 
The  city  of  Indore  has  always  been  the  centre  of 
dominion  belonging  to  this  family — a  dominion 
extending  over  a  very  wide  region  at  some  periods, 
but  greatly  contracted  in  recent  times.  The  ruler 
of  the  Indore  territory  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny 
was  one  Mulkerjee  Holkar,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Calcutta  government  at  a  time 
of  disputed  succession,  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply 
that  the  territory  might  pass  into  British  hands 
whenever  the  Company  chose,  Holkar*8  territory 
ia  now  much  smaller  than  Scindia^  scarcely 
escceeding  Wales  in  area. 

It  will  suffice,  then,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
southern  Mahratta  power,  that  of  the  courts  of 
Poonah  and  Salaraf  had  wholly  faUen  into  British 
hands  before  the  time  of  the  mutiny;  and  that 
the  northern  power,  held  by  the  courts  of  Gwalior 
and  Indore,  extended  over  a  country  no  larger 
than  England  and  Wales  united,  Neverthelew, 
considering  that  that  ])ortion  of  central  India  is 
bounded  by  Buudclcund,  the  Doab,  Rajpootana, 
Qnjcrat,  the  Ni^m's  dominions,  and  the  Sanger 
and  Nerbudda  territories,  it  was  of  much  import- 
ance to  the  British  that  Scindia  and  Eolkar  fiiionld 
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remaiii  faitlifal  to  their  allmnces  at  a  critical 
period. 

AlthoQ^h  Ntasearabad  is  properlj  in  Rajpootana, 
of  which  a  few  worde  of  description  will  be  given 
shortly,  the  mutiny  at  that  place  maj  cod^ 
Teniently  be  treated  here ;  becaiiBe  it  was  a  link 
iu  a  chain  which  successivelj  affected  Neemncli, 
lndoFe,  Mhow,  and  GwaHor. 

Nnseerabad  is  near  Ajmeer,  the  chief  town  of  a 
British  district  sarronnded  by  the  dominians  of 
independent  or  setoi-iadependent  rajahs.  Ajmcer^ 
thongb  far  smaller  than  most  of  the  principal 
cities  in  India,  is  an  ancient  and  important  place^ 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  southwest  of 
Delhi  ;  at  the  time  of  the  mntiny,  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  British  political  ageocy;  and  in  a  ruined 
palace  of  the  Emperor  Akhar^  converted  into  an 
arsenal,  waa  a  powder-magazine.  Nuiccrabad, 
flOeeu  miles  from  Ajmeer,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
mihtary  station  for  that  city^  and  for  the  neigh- 
honring  British  districts  ;  it  had  an  extensive  and 
well-Iaid-ont  cantonment,  and  was  the  head- 
qnartere  of  the  corps  known  aa  the  Rajpootana 
FieM-force.  Knseerabad  had  been  nearly  drained 
of  troops  early  in  the  year,  on  account  of  the 
Fetsian  expedition  \  but  this  gap  was  afterwards 
partially  filled  up.  In  the  month  of  May  there 
were  at  the  station  the  1st  regiment  Bombay 
lancerSj  the  15th  and  aoth  Bengal  native  infantry, 
and  the  2d  company  of  the  7th  battalion  of  Bengal 
native  artillery.  An  instinctive  fact  was  made 
manifest;  the  Bombay  troops  remained  faithrn)^ 
while  those  of  the  Bengal  army  became  first  res f^ 
les9,  then  mntmons,  then  murderous*  Unfortu- 
nately, the  good  were  not  strong  enough  to  coerce 
the  bad ;  the  Bombay  lancers  numbered  only  two 
hundred  and  fifty  sabres.  The  month  of  ^lay 
had  not  closed  when  the  disturbances  at  Nuseer- 
abad  began.  The  officers  had  been  nightly  in  the 
habit  of  sleeping  with  revolvers  and  swords  near 
at  hand ;  while  the  Bombay  lancers  patrolled  the 
eantonment^-fio  BUBpicioua  v^^ere  the  symptoms 
observed*  On  the  evening  of  the  28th  a  servant 
rushed  into  the  bungalow  of  one  of  the  lieutenants 
of  the  15th  infantry,  announcing  that  the  regiment 
had  risen.  The  officers  hastened  to  the  lines,  and 
there  found  the  regiment  drawn  up  in  companies 
-i^the  martial  array  being  maintained  in  mutiny 
as  it  had  been  in  regular  drill  The  men  looked 
sternly  at  their  officers  j  and  soon  worse  news 
arrived.  The  native  artillerymen  who  worked 
the  n%  guns  joined  the  revolters — not  actually 
firing  on  the  officers,  bnt  ready  to  do  so.  The 
Englishmen  connected  with  the  two  regiments 
were  a  mere  handful ;  they  were  powerless,  for 
none  of  the  sepoy i  woald  aid  them  against  the 
revt  Colonel  Penny,  in  command  of  the  Bombay 
lancers,  instantly  hastened  down,  armed  and 
mounted  his  troopers,  and  drew  them  up  into 
position.  Galloping  to  the  artillery  lines,  and 
finding  the  guns  pointed  against  him,  he  imme- 
diately ordered  a  charge  for  capturing  them,  each 
iroop   charging  in  succession.     Captain  Spottie^ 


woode  began,  and  soon  fell  mortally  wounded; 
other  officers  led  subsequent  chai|feSj  but  the  gnns 
could  not  be  taken.  Fenny  then  felt  obliged  to 
reUnquish  this  attempt^  and  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  check  the  mutineers  in  other  ways; 
bat  as  the  two  regiments  of  native  infantry  refhsed 
to  listen  to  their  officers,  nothing  was  left  but 
flight  Comet  Newberry,  as  well  as  Captain 
Spottis woode,  fell  while  charging ;  Colonel  Penny 
became  suddenly  ill  and  died  in  a  few  hours;  while 
two  or  three  other  officers  were  wounded.  How 
perilous  in  ere  those  cavalry-charges  against  the 
six  guns  may  be  judged  ftom  a  letter  written  by 
one  of  the  officers  :  '  I  galloped  towards  the  guns, 
and  must  have  been  eighty  or  a  hundred  yards 
from  them  when  I  began  to  e^Eperience  the  un- 
pleasant sensation  of  bullets  whizzing  past  my 
head^  and  saw  a  lot  of  sepoys  taking  shots  at  me 
as  I  came  along.  I  immediately  turned  my  pony's 
head,  and  endeavoured  to  retreat  under  cover  of  a 
wall  which  ran  in  front  of  the  artillery  lines. 
Here  I  saw  more  men  running  op  with  the  kind 
intention  of  having  a  crack  at  me  ;  so  1  had  to 
keep  along  the  parade-ground  right  in  the  line  of 
fire,  and  had  one  or  two  men  popping  at  me  fi'om 
over  the  wall  on  my  right.  My  tS-t  (pony)  went 
as  Ikst  as  ever  he  could  go,  and,  thanks  be  to  God, 
carried  me  hack  in  perfect  safety,  ♦ . . ,  Off  we 
started  towards  the  cavalry  hues  amid  showers  of 
bullets,  I  dodged  round  the  first  hell  of  arms ; 
and  as  I  passed  the  bells,  saw  three  or  four  men 
behind  each,  who  deliberately  shot  at  us  as  we 
passed.*  The  ladies  bad  been  sent  off  from  the 
station  just  in  time.  The  surviving  officers  joined 
them  beyond  the  cantonment  about  nightfall,  and 
then  all  hastened  away.  They  rode  forty  miles 
daring  the  night,  on  roads  and  fields  and  rocky 
hills,  and  reached  a  place  of  safety,  Beanr  or 
Beawur,  towards  noon — hungry,  tired^  and  reft 
of  everything  but  the  clotbes  on  their  backs. 

As  this  small  body  of  Bombay  native  cavalry 
remained  stanch  when  the  Bengal  troops  were 
faithless  all  around  them,  it  was  deemed  right  to 
make  some  public  acknowledgment  of  the  feet. 
Lord  EiphinMone^  as  pr^ident  or  governor  of 
Bombay,  issued  a  general  order  on  the  subject, 
thanking  the  trooperSj  and  passing  lightly  over  the 
fact  that  a  few  of  them  afterwards  disgraced 
themselves.*  The  commander-in-chief  afterwards 
ordered  the  report  of  the  transaction  by  Captain 

*  'To  mni-k  the  ipprflbitlon  wHh  which  bu  hu  receiwd  tbli 
Kpflrt,  the  RialiL  HonouMlilo  th*  OoTcmor  In  Council  *ill  dir«et 
thci  lmEn«di£t«)  t)rt>mQl.Eon  to  higher  uradea  of  such  of  the  nutl^o 
(ifflc«r«  and  men  &»  hiA  Kjspcllcncj  tUs  Commander-In-tihief  mny 
be  pln«ed  to  nKrnt*  m  having  mon  dkiinj^ulih^J  iheDuelrAfl  on 
thlt  DCcas3oPf  And  thcrcbj  cvn^d  thlA  spcMzS^l  rifniLffi;  and  the 
Governor  wtll  lake  care  that  liberal  f^omptdvaiion  famtarded  f^ 
tho  loi3  of  propcrt/  abuidontd  in  tfa«  cantonnii^t  and  tahM- 
qvcnfjy  dcitToyed,  when  the  Linc«»,  in  obcdiisnce  to  flfderiT 
marched  out  to  protect  tha  fatnillM  or  the  EgTop«an  offlcfn^ 
l«avifVS  their  own  tiDguajd«d  in  cantonment. 

*  C J  a  later  report  iho  Gotcthdt  in  Council  hai  learned  with 
regret  that  eleirfii  mfn  of  ths  l^aneen  haiel^  de«vrted  thdr 
tomnded  and  th«lr  KU&darda^  and  Juincd  the  mutineer! ;  hut 
Ihe  CoveTttor  In  Council  will  not  inlTcr  the  diterus  of  thew 
ifln*r*rth^  metnhein  of  thfl  eorpi  to  aviJlj  the  dlrpUy  of  loraltj,. 
dlAcipUne,  und  gallanir?  which  ilho  conduct  of  Uil«  fine  negimenl 
tuu  enUQcnUT  v^hlhited/ 
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Hardj'j  who  took  the  control  of  the  ianccra  when 
Colonel  Fenny  di^,  to  be  translated  into  the 
Hitiduatani  and  Mahratta  languagesj  and  r«ad  to 
aJl  the  regiments  of  the  Bombay  native  army,  as 
an  encouragement  to  them  in  the  path  of  duty. 
After  the  English  officers  and  their  families  had 
escaped  to  Eeanr,  the  mutinous  troops  made  off 
toiivards  Delhi,  Nuseerabad  being  considered  an 
im|K>rtant  station  in  regard  to  the  control  of  the 
aurrownding  districts,  a  force  was  sent  to  reoccupj 
it  towards  the  end  of  June  ;  comprising  a  detach* 
ment  of  H,M.  BM  foot,  another  of  tho  20tli 
Bombay  »ati?e  infantry,  another  of  the  J  hod  pore 
legioDj  and  a  squadron  of  tho  2d  Bonil>aj  cavalry 
—Nuseerabad  beiog  sufficiently  near  Bombay  to 
derive  advantages  not  possessed  by  stations  further 
easL     I 

The  usual  consequences  of  the  revolt  of  native 
regiments  followed.  Nuseerabad  fiLrnishefl  a  bad 
example  to  Neemuch.  As  a  village^  Neemuch  is 
of  small  conseqfuence ;  as  a  military  station,  its 
importance  is  considerable.  DuriDg  gome  of  tho 
negotiations  with  Scindia  in  past  years,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  British  should  have  a  cantonment 
at  this  spot,  which  is  on  the  confines  of  Malwali 
and  Mcwar,  about  three  hundred  mil^  south-west 
of  Agra;  a  force  in  British  pay  w^as  to  bo  stationed 
there,  by  virtue  of  certain  terms  in  a  treaty,  and  a 
small  district,  with  the  village  in  tho  centre,  waa 
made  over  to  the  Company  for  this  purpose.  The 
cantonment  thereupon  but  It  was  two  or  three 
miles  long  by  a  milo  in  width,  and  comprised  tho 
mual  native  infantry  lines,  cavalry  lines,  artillery 
lines,  head- quarters,  offices,  bungalowsi  bazaar, 
parade-ground,  &c.  There  was  also  a  small  fort 
or  fortified  square  built,  as  a  [>lace  of  relVige  for 
the  families  of  the  military  when  called  to  a 
distance  on  duty. 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  the  troops  stationed 
at  Neemuch  comprised  the  7 2d  Bengal  N.  I.j  the 
7th  regiment  of  Owalior  infautrVj  two  troops  of 
the  1st  Bengal  light  cavalry,  and  a  troop  of  hoi'se- 
artillery.  Every  eftbrt  had  been  made  in  the  early 
weeks  of  the  mutiny  to  insure  the  confidence  of 
these  troops,  and  prevent  them  from  joining  the 
itandard  of  rebellion.  Colonel  Abbott,  and  most 
of  the  officers  of  the  72d,  as  well  even  as  some  of 
their  families,  slept  within  the  sepo^"  lines,  to  win 
the  good-will  of  the  men  by  a  generous  confidence. 
One  wing  (tlirec  companies)  of  the  Gwalior  troops 
held  the  fortified  square  and  treasury  ;  while  the 
other  wing  (five  companies),  now  quartered  in  a 
vacant  hospital,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant, 
was  encamped  just  outside  the  walk;  Captain 
Macdonald,  the  chief  officer,  residing  with  the  first- 
named  wmg*  Colonel  Abbott,  who  commanded 
the  station  generally,  as  well  as  the  72il  regiment 
in  particular,  became  convinced,  on  the  morning 
of  the  2d  of  Jane,  that  all  the  hopeful  expectations 
'*f  hirnself  and  brother-ollicers  were  likely  to  be 
f*\r  fhe  troops  at  Neemuch  bad  heard  of 
'^d,  and  could  be  restrained 
mpefrintendent,  Captain 


Lloyd,  hastened  to  secure  some  of  the  Company^s 
records  and  accounts,  and  to  open  a  lino  of  retreat 
for  fugitives  along  the  Odeypore  road,  Colonel 
Abbott  made  such  military  arrangements  aa  were 
practicable  on  tlie  spur  of  tljo  moment  The 
colonel  brought  his  native  offi^^ers  together,  and 
talked  to  them  so  earnestly,  thai  he  induced  them 
to  swear,  *  on  the  Koran  and  on  Ganges  water,* 
that  they  would  be  true  to  their  salt ;  while  he,  at 
their  request^  swore  to  his  confidence  in  their 
faithful  intentions.  This  singular  compact,  in 
which  Mohammedans,  Hindoos,  and  a  Christian 
swore  according  to  the  thinp  most  solemn  to  them 
respectively,  remained  unbroken  for  twenty-four 
hours ;  who  broke  it,  after  that  interval,  will  at 
once  be  guessed.  During  many  preceding  days,  a 
panic  had  prevailed  in  the  S udder  Bazaar  ;  incen- 
diary fires  occurred  at  night ;  great  numbers  of 
pei'sons  had  removed  with  their  property ;  the 
wildest  reports  were  set  afloat  by  designing  knaves 
to  increase  the  distrust;  and  the  commonest 
occurrences  were  distorted  into  jihantoms  of  evil 
intended  against  the  troops.  At  last,  on  the  night 
of  the  3d,  the  troops  threw  off  their  oath  and  their 
allegiance  at  once.  The  artillery,  disregarding 
liicutcnant  Walker^s  entreaties  and  expostulations, 
fired  off  two  guns ;  the  cavalry,  on  hearing  this 
signal,  rushed  out  to  join  them;  and  the  7 id 
broke  from  their  lines  immediately  afterwards. 
Captain  Macdonald  instantly  ordered  into  the  fort 
the  one  Tving  of  the  Gwalior  regiment  which  had 
been  encampe<l  outside,  under  Lieutenants  Rose 
and  GurdoQ  ;  and  then  prejiared  for  defence.  A 
bold  an*l  singular  expedient  had  just  before  been 
adopted  by  the  civil  superiutendeni ;  he  authoiisod 
Macdonald  to  promiise  to  the  Gwalior  troops,  if 
they  faithfully  defended  the  furt  during  any 
mutiny  outside,  a  reward  of  a  hundred  rupees  to 
each  sepoy  or  private,  tltrce  hundred  to  each  naik 
or  corpoitvl,  five  hundred  to  each  havildar  or 
sergeant,  higher  sums  to  the  jemadars  and  subadats, 
and  five  thousand  rupees  to  tho  senior  native 
officer^  or  to  the  one  w  ho  should  most  distinguish 
himself  iu  preseniug  the  loyalty  of  the  regiment 
These  are  large  sums  to  the  natives  of  India  ;  and 
the  superintendent  must  have  considered  long  and 
fully  before  he  promised  the  Company's  money 
iu  such  a  manner.  All  w^us,  however,  in  vain. 
The  Gwalior  troops  remained  faithful  under  the 
tempta^tion  of  this  promise  for  a  short  time ;  but  at 
length,  headed  by  a  subadar  named  Heera  Bingh, 
they  demanded  that  the  gates  of  the  fort  should  bo 
opened,  and  requested  that  the  officers  would  make 
arrangements  for  their  own  safety.  Macdonald, 
Eose,  Gurdon,  and  other  officers  of  the  Gwalior 
regiment,  expostulated  with  their  men ;  but 
entreaty  w^as  now  of  no  avail ;  the  troops  forcibly 
opened  the  gatc.'t,  and  the  officers  took  their 
departure  when  the  last  vestige  of  hope  had  been 
destroyed* 

Of  the  flight,  little  need  be  said ;  it  was  such  a 
flight  as  almost  cvetj  province  in  Northern  India 
exhibited  iu  those  sad  days*    Some  of  the  ladies 
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Aod  cbitdren  had  been  sent  off  a  few  hours  earUefj 
burned  away  with  no  preparatious  for  their  com* 
fort  or  even  their  sustenance  ;  while  others  waited 
to  accompany  their  husbands  or  fathers.  Very 
f&w  bad  either  horses  or  vtihicks ;  they  laboured  on 
footsore  to  Baree,  to  Chota  ^iadree^  to  Burra  Sadree, 
to  Doogla — stragghng  parties  meeting:  and  separat- 
ing according  as  tbeir  strength  remained  or  failed, 
and  aU  dependent  or  tbe  villagers  for  food.  At 
Doogla^  where  they  arrived  on  the  tUh-d  night,  the 
officera  itreDgthened  a  sort  of  mud-fort  about  forty 


yardj*  square,  witbm  which  forty  persons  were 
huddled  After  being  much  straitened,  they  were 
relieved  hy  Brigadier  Showers  on  the  Otb,  The 
fugitive  party  now  broke  up ;  some  returned  to 
Neemucbj  which  the  mutineera  had  abandoned; 
but  the  greater  number  went  to  Odeypore,  the 
rana  of  w^hich  place  gave  them  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion ;  some  of  them  afterwards  went  further  wtat 
to  Mount  A  boo  or  A  boo  Gurh-^a  celebrated  place 
of  Hindoo  pilgrimage  to  a  sacred  temple,  and  a 
sanatarium  for  the  Europeans  stationed  at  the 
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CAzitonmeut  of  Deesa,  about  forty  miles  distant. 
Those  €f  the  party  w^bo  returned  to  Neemnch, 
fbuud  everything  devastated,  the  bungalows  and 
offices  burnt,  and  the  villagers  stripped  of  their 
stores  by  the  mutineers,  ^vho  had  after  wards 
started  off  for  Agra.  The  officers  and  their  fami- 
hcs  were  hterally  beggars ;  tbey  hud  lost  their  all, 
No  Enrop^aus  wore  killed  Siive  the  wife  and 
three  children  of  a  sei^cant^  who  could  tiot  leave 
Heemnch  in  time, 

Thus  wer<^  lost  to  the  British  about  fourteen 
hundred  men  and  six  guns  at  Nuseerabad,  and 
sixteen  hundred  men  and  six  guns  at  Neemuch, 
ail  of  which  went  to  swell  the  iusui^ent  forces 
inside  Delhi  or  outside  Agra. 

The  stations  of  Indoro  and  Mhow  must  now 
engage  a  little  of  our  attention — situated  nearly 
•Ofttih  of  Neemuchf  and  about  four  Iiundred  miles 
(fom  Agra.  Indore,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is 
the  capital  of  }!o!kar's  MaUratta  dominions.  It 
is  an  ill'built  place,  standing  on  the  small  river 


Kutki,  and  Is  less  than  a  century  old :  the  original 
Indorc,  or  J  em  nab,  being  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  Ilolkar's  jialace  is  a  building  possessing 
few  attractions ;  and  the  like  may  be  faid  of  the 
other  native  ^tructoros.  The  relation  existing  at 
that  time  between  ludore  and  Mhow  was  tliis — 
that  Indoro  was  the  residence  of  t!ie  BritiKb  poll* 
tical  agent  at  the  court  of  Ilolkar  ;  whereas  Mhow, 
thirteen  miles  distant,  was  the  military  station  or 
cantonment.  The  house  of  the  British  agent,  and 
those  of  the  other  Europeans,  were  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  town.  The  agent,  at  the  time  of  the 
mutiny,  bad  an  escort  of  cavalry  and  infantry  at 
his  disposal ;  but  it  was  simply  an  escort,  not  a 
regular  military  force.  The  agent,  in  addition  to 
his  duties  connected  witli  Holkar's  court,  was  the 
immediate  representative  of  the  British  govern* 
ment  in  relation  to  various  i>etty  states  under  its 
protection,  but  in  other  points  differing  greatly  in 
their  circumstanccf. 

The  Indore  agent  in  May  and  June  was  Colonel 


DuraTid.  All  was  peaceful  at  that  place,  althongh 
much  agitation  waa  visible,  until  the  1st  of  July ; 
on  which  day  mutiny  octmrred.  Holkar^s  troops 
rose  against  the  English,  without,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared  J  tlie  privity  or  the  wish  of  the  Maharajah 
himself.  Two  companies,  set  apart  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Residency  in  the  tfca^aar  square,  brought 
two  gnna  to  hear  upon  the  building ;  and  the 
Europeans  were  horror-Btncken  at  finding  tb em- 
selves  suddenly  exposed  to  cannon  aud  musketry. 
Fortunately  a  few  men  of  the  Bhopal  Contingent 
nnder  Colonel  Traverg,  were  on  duty  at  the 
Residency ;  and  a  few  of  these  remained  faithful 
long  enough  to  allow  the  colonel  and  the  other 
European  officers,  with  their  familiefi,  to  escape. 
Not  so  the  civilians,  however;  many  of  the  civU 
iervantSj  and  of  the  clerks  in  the  telegraph 
department^  with  their  wivei  and  children,  were 
butchered  in  cold  blood.  As  Eoon  ag  llolkar 
heard  of  the  outbreak,  ho  ordered  some  of  his 
own  Mahratta  troops  to  hasten  to  the  Residency 
and  aid  Colonel  Durand;  but  they  told  him  it 
was  a  matter  of  deen  (religion)^  and  that  they 
could  not  act  against  their  brethren.  During  the 
next  three  days  Holkar  was  almost  a  prisoner 
in  his  own  palace  ^  his  troops  rose  in  rerolt,  and 
were  speedily  joined  by  those  from  Mhow^  pre- 
sently to  be  mentioned ;  they  plundered  the 
trea^ry,  the  Residency^  ami  many  parts  of  the 
town;  but  at  he  would  not  countenance  theii' 
proceedings,  they  at  length  marched  off  towards 
Gwalior  This  affair  at  Indore  led  to  the  flight 
of  many  European  families,  amid  great  misery. 
They  collected  hastily  a  few  ammunition-wngonSj 
two  or  three  bullock-cai't^  an  elephant,  and 
some  horses,  and  started  off  towards  Bchore  and 
Hosungabad  ;  escorted  by  a  portion  of  the  Bhopal 
Contingent  from  several  small  stations  in  that 
part  of  India. 

An  important  question  arose — how  was  Mhow 
affected  by  the  mutinous  proceedinp?  As  the 
news  of  the  Nuseerabad  muticy  had  thrown  the 
troops  at  Neemucli  into  agitation,  so  did  the  sub- 
sequent events  at  Neemuch  immediately  affect  the 
sowars  and  sepoys  at  Mhow  *  Mhow  contaiucfl  a 
squadron  of  the  same  cavalry  regiment,  the  Ist 
B,  W*0*,  two  troops  of  which  had  mutinied  at 
Neemuch ;  and  in  addition  to  these  was  the  23d 
regiment  native  infantry,  and  a  company  of 
European  artiller)^  Mhow  presented  much  the 
appearance  of  an  English  to^n  ;  liavlng  a  stcepled 
church  on  an  eminence,  a  spacious  lectnre-rooni, 
a  well-fumished  libraty,  and  a  theatre ;  the  can* 
tonment  was  large  and  weU  appointed  j  and  a 
force  was  maintained  tlicre  in  virtue  of  one  of  the 
treaties  made  with  Holkar,  This  relates  to  the 
station  or  British  part  of  the  town  ;  the  small 
native  town  of  Mhow  i^  a  mile  and  a  half  distant. 
The  excitement  caused  at  this  station  by  the  news 
from  Neemucli  was  visible  in  the  conduct  of  the 

*tt  Ifl  vdl  to  obtflrre,  for  the  ili  of  tkoio  PoneuUlnf  inapt,  that 
titer?  &rA  fire  or  tiz  towm  mad  tit\Jt^e»  of  tbli  na.mt  Id  India. 
Tbv  Mhow  ben  iadtated  i$  ntatly  [a  lat.  22^*,  long.  JST. 


troops  throughout  the  whole  of  tho  month  of  - 
June.  Colonel  Piatt  and  the  other  officers,  how- 
ever, kept  a  vigilant  watch  on  them^  and  by 
eombined  firmness  and  kindness  hoped  to  Enr> 
mount  tho  difficulty.  Captain  Hnngerford  after* 
wards  stated  that  snch  had  been  the  excessive 
confidence  of  some  of  the  o0cers  in  their  respee- 
tive  regiments,  that  be  could  not  induce  them  to 
strengthen  the  fort  or  fortified  square,  by  occupy- 
ing it  with  their  artillery,  nntil  almost  tlie  last 
hour  before  the  Revolt.  The  fortified  square  had 
for  some  time,  however,  been  a  rendexvous  for  all 
the  ladies  and  children,  who  slept  within  it;  the 
oflScers  remaining  in  the  lines.  Thus  matters 
passed  until  the  1st  of  July,  when  Colonel  Piatt 
received  a  pencil-note  from  Colonel  Dnrand, 
announcing  that  the  Eesidency  at  Indore  had  been 
attacked  by  Holkar's  soldiers,  and  that  aid  was 
urgently  needed*  A  troop  of  cavalry  and  a  few 
guns  were  immediately  despatched  from  I^thow ; 
but  when  they  had  reached  within  four  miles  of 
Indore,  news  arrived  that  the  Enrop^ns  yet 
living  at  that  station  were  about  to  effect  a  retreat ; 
upon  whieb  the  Email  force  returned  to  Mhow* 
This  duty  the  troops  performed,  but  it  waa  the  last 
they  rendered.  The  colonel,  fearing  the  arrival  of 
mutinous  sepoys  from  Indore,  but  not  suspecting 
his  own  men,  made  such  arrangements  as  seemed 
to  him  be&tting,  bringing  a  European  battery  of 
artillery  into  the  fort.  Boon  did  the  crisis  arrive. 
At  eleven  o'clock  on  that  same  night  the  plans 
and  hopes  were  cmelly  disappointed  ;  that  terrible 
yell  was  beard  wbicb  so  often  struck  dismay  into 
the  hearts  of  the  Europeanii  at  the  various  military 
stations :  the  yell  of  native  troops  rising  in  mutiny. 
Lieutenant  Martin,  adjutant  of  the  cavalry,  while 
quietly  conversing  with  one  of  the  troopers,  became 
the  victim  of  that  dastardly  fellow  j  the  war-ery 
arose,  and  the  trooper  turned  round  and  shot  the 
unfortunate  officer  without  a  mementos  warning. 
The  other  officers,  hearing  the  report,  but  not 
suspecting  the  real  truth,  thought  that  Holkar's 
Mahrattas  had  arrived ;  they  rushed  forward  to 
head  their  respective  companies  and  troops,  hut 
sepoys  and  sowars  alike  opened  fire  on  them.  The 
oificers,  now  rendered  painfully  aware  of  their 
critical  position,  ran  swiftly  across  the  parade 
towards  the  fort,  having  no  time  to  mount  their 
horses ;  and  it  is  a  marvel  that  only  one  of  the 
number,  Major  Harris,  commandant  of  the  cavalry, 
was  shot  by  the  heavy  fire  poured  on  them  during 
this  run.  Colonel  Piatt,  who  was  in  the  fort,  was 
almost  inci^ednlous  wlien  the  breathless  officers 
rushed  In ;  he  could  with  difficulty  believe  the 
tmtb  now  presented  to  hts  notice — so  fully  had  he 
relied  on  the  fidelity  of  the  men.  Colonel  Piatt 
and  Captain  Pagan  rode  down  to  the  hues  of  tho 
23d,  to  which  regiment  they  both  belonged,  to 
ascertain  the  real  facts  and  to  exhort  the  men  ; 
but  they  wore  never  seen  alive  again  by  their 
brethren  in  arms ;  tliey  fell,  riddled  with  bullets 
and  gashed  with  sword-cuts.  Captain  Hunger ford^ 
of  the  artillery,  brought  two  guns  to   bear  on 


the  mutineers^  wliich  gradaally  drove  them 
from,  the  lines,  but  not  before  they  had  fired  the 
regimental  mess-honse  and  several  bungalows; 
and  during  the  darkness  of  night,  plunderers 
carried  oflT  every  thing  that  was  valuable.  Hunger- 
ford  would  have  followed  the  mutineers  with  his 
guns  ;  but  the  roads  were  too  dark  for  the  purfoit, 
and  the  Europeans  too  unprotected  to  be  left.  The 
remaming  English  officers,  having  now  no  troops  to 
command  J  acted  as  a  cavalry  guard  in  support  of 
the  European  battery  in  the  fortified  square,  nnder 
Captain  Hungerford.  As  all  the  civilians^  women^ 
and  children  were  in  this  place  ;  as  the  square 
itself  was  quite  unfitted  for  a  long  defence ;  and  as 
OTily  five  native  soldiers  out  of  the  whole  number 
remained  with  the  officers — the  prospect  was  pre- 
carious enough  :  nevertheless  all  did  their  best ; 
Hangefford  collected  in  a  few  days  a  large  store 
of  provisions,  and  routed  many  of  the  insurgents 
In  neii^hbouring  villages.  The  impulses  that  guided 
the  actions  of  the  sepoys  were  strangely  incon- 
iistent^  for  two  of  the  men  saved  the  life  of 
Lieutenant  Bimpson,  who  had  been  on  outpost- 
duty  on  the  fatal  nighty  and  brought  him  safely 
into  the  fort  i  and  yet,  though  offered  promotion 
for  their  fidelity,  they  absconded  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  to  join  their  mutinous  companions. 
The  Europeans,  about  eiglity  in  number^  main- 
tained their  positioTi  at  Mhow,  until  a  force  from 
Bombay  arrived  to  reoccupy  all  that  region*  The 
ladies^  there  as  everywhere,  strove  to  lessen  rather 
than  increase  the  anxieties  of  their  male  com- 
paniona  One  of  the  officers  thus  shut  up  in  the 
estttnporised  stronghold  said  in  a  letter :  ^  Through* 
ont  all  this  I  cannot  express  the  admiration  I  feel 
at  the  way  the  ladies  have  behaved — cheerful,  and 
assisting  in  every  way  in  tlieir  power,  Foor  thing?, 
without  servants  or  quarters,  huddled  together ; 
they  have  had  to  do  ever}*thing  for  themselves, 
and  emjfloy  all  their  time  in  sewing  bags  for 
powder  for  the  guns,  well  knowing  the  awful  fate 
that  awaits  them  if  the  place  is  taken.  There  has 
not  been  a  sign  of  fear ;  they  bring  ns  tea  or  any 
little  thing  they  can,  and  would  even  like  to  keep 

watch  on  the  bastions  if  we  would  let  them 

You  should  see  the  state  we  are  in — men  making 
up  canister,  ladies  sewing  powder  bags,  people 
bringing  plunder  recovered,  artillery  mounting 
guns ;  all  of  ns  dirty  and  tired  with  night-watch- 
ing ;  we  mount  sentrj-^duty  to  take  the  weight  of 
it  ofT  tlio  artillerymen,  and  snatch  sleep  and  food 
1ft  we  can/ 

Many  other  itations  in  that  pari  of  India  were 
disturbed  in  June  and  July  by  the  mutinies  of 
wings  and  detachments  of  regimeuta  too  small 
in  amount  to  need  notice  here.  At  ooe  place, 
Asseerghur,  Colonel  Le  Mesnricr  warded  off 
mutiny  by  a  prompt  and  dexterons  manceuvre, 
for  which  he  received  the^  marked  thanks  of  the 
government. 

0  walior  now  comes  nnder  notice,  in  relation  to  a 
mutiny  of  troops  at  that  place,  and  to  the  conduct 
of  ScindjAf  the  most  important  of  the  Mahratta 


chieftains,  Considerefl  as  a  city  or  town  (about 
sixty-five  miles  south  of  Agra),  Gwaiior  is  not  very 
important  or  interesting,  being  irregularly  built 
and  deplorably  dirty,  and  possessing  few  public 
buildings  of  any  note.  It  is  for  its  hill-fortre^ 
that  Gwaiior  is  so  famed*  The  rock  on  which  the 
forti^ess  stands  is  an  elongated  mass,  a  mile  and 
a  half  long  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  and 
reaching  in  some  places  to  a  height  of  abont  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  It  is  entirely  isolated  from 
other  hills ;  and— partly  from  the  natural  stratifi- 
cation of  the  sandstone,  partly  from  artificial  con* 
struetion — is  in  many  parts  quite  perpendicular. 
A  rampart  runs  round  the  upper  edge,  conforming 
to  the  outline  of  the  summit.  The  entrance  to  the 
enclosure  'within  the  rampart  is  near  the  north 
end  of  the  east  side ;  in  the  lower  part  by  a  «ieep 
road,  and  in  the  upper  part  by  stops  cut  in  the 
rock,  wide  enough  to  permit  elephants  to  make 
the  ascent.  A  high  and  massive  stone- wall  pro- 
tects  the  outer  side  of  this  huge  staircase :  seven 
gateways  are  placed  at  intervals  along  its  ascent ; 
and  guns  at  the  top  command  the  whole  of  it. 
Within  the  enclosure  of  the  rampart  is  a  citadel  of 
fitriking  appearance^  an  antique  palace  surmounted 
by  kiosks,  sis  lofty  round  towers  or  bastions, 
curtains  or  walla  of  gi'eat  thickness  to  connect 
those  towers,  and  several  spacious  tanks.  It  is 
considered  that  fifteen  thousand  men  would  he 
required  to  garrison  this  forti'css  completely.  So 
striking  is  this  rock,  so  tempting  to  a  chieflain 
who  desires  a  stronghold,  that  Gwaiior  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  fortress  during  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years.  It  has  been  captured  and  recaptured 
nearly  a  dozen  times,  by  contending  Hindoos  and 
Mohammedans,  in  the  course  of  centuries.  The 
last  celebrated  conteat  there  was  in  1779,  when 
the  Company's  forc^  captured  it  through  a  clever 
and  unexpected  use  of  ladders  and  ropes  during  a 
dark  night.  In  tlie  next  sixty-five  years  it  was 
possessed  successively  by  the  Britif^h,  the  J4ta, 
the  Mahrattas,  the  British  again,  the  Mahrattaa 
again,  and  finally  by  the  British,  according  to 
the  intricacies  of  treaties  and  exchanges.  Since 
1B44,  Gwaiior  has  been  the  head-quarters  of  a 
corps  called  the  Gwaliur  Contingent,  commanded 
by  British  officers  j  and  thus  the  hill-fortress 
has  virtually  been  placed  within  the  power  of 
the  British  government.  Besides  this  famous 
stronghold,  there  is  at  Gwaiior  a  place  called  the 
Lashkar.  This,  in  furmer  times,  was  the  stationary- 
camp  of  the  Maharajah  Scindia — a  dirty  collection 
of  mde  buildinp,  extending  to  a  great  distance 
from  the  southwest  foot  of  the  rock  ;  hut  the  great 
reduction  in  the  number  of  troops  allowed  to  be 
held  independently  by  Scindia  has  materially 
lessened  the  importance  of  the  Lashkar. 

The  loyalty  of  Scimlia  became  a  question  of 
very  anxious  importance  at  the  time  of  the  mutinies. 
Holkar  was  possessor  of  a  much  smaller  territory 
than  Scindia;  and  yet,  when  a  rumour  spread 
that  the  rising  at  Indore  on  the  1st  of  J«ly 
had  the  sanction  of  the   first-nam^d  aovereign, 
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numerous?  petty  chieftaiim  in  that  part  of  India 
rose  against  tbe  British,  and  prepared  to  cut 
off  M  retreat  for  Europeans.  It  was  not  until 
Holkar  had  given  undoubted  evidence  of  his 
hostility  to  the  mittineers,  that  these  niovemeists 
were  checked.  Much  more  wa^  this  rendered 
manifest  in  Scindia's  dominioiii*  If  Scindia  had 
failed  us,  the  mutineers  from  Kecmuch,  Nusecr- 
abad,  and  Jhansi,  by  concentrating  at  GwaHor^ 
migbt  have  rendered  that  hill-fortre!^  a  second 
Deltii  to  the  British,  Bcindia  and  Ilolkar  both 
remained  steady;  it  was  the  Contingents  that 
failed.  Tbese  contingents  were  bodies  of  native 
troops,  paid  by  the  native  princes  of  the  states  or 
countries  whose  name  they  bore,  hut  organised  and 
officered  by  the  British,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
ordinary  hatLiUons  of  the  sepoy  army*  If  the 
native  princes,  for  wiioso  defence  ostensibly,  and 
ftt  whose  cxj^enso  really,  tJici^e  contingents  were 
maintained^  wished  and  'were  permitted  to  have 
any  Jndci>endent  mihtary  force  of  tlieir  own^  that 
could  oiily  be  done  additionally  to  the  contingent 
which  they  were  bound  to  furnislh  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  curious  system,  a  distinction  must 
he  drawn  between  the  contingent  troops  and  the 
prince's  troopji.  At  Indore,  Ilolkar's  little  army 
as  well  as  Holkar's  contingent  proved  hostile  to 
the  British.  Scindia  was  in  hkc  manner  paymaster 
for  a  double  force ;  and  the  Dritisli  ofteit  anxiously 
pondered  whether  one  or  both  of  these  might  prove 
faithless  at  Gwalior,  with  or  without  the  consent 
of  Scindia  himself.  The  Gwalior  Contingent^ 
though  connected  witti  a  Mahratta  Ktatc,  consisted 
chiefly  of  Hindustanis,  like  the  sepoys  of  the 
Bengal  army ;  the  ^tabraltaM  furmcd  quite  a 
m I n ori ty  of  the  nu m ber.  The  con t i n gen t  cons isted 
of  all  three  arms  of  the  service — infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artQlery — and  formed  a  compact  army. 

The  disasters  at  Gwalior  bejy;an  on  Sunday  the 
l4th  of  June — as  usual,  on  Sunday.  It  will  be 
remembered  (p.  11 B)  that  Scindia,  three  or  four 
weeks  earlier,  had  offered  the  aid  of  Ins  own  body- 
^lard,  which  had  been  accepte^l  by  Mr  Col  v in  at 
Agra;  that  a  portion  of  the  Gwalior  Contingent 
(cavalry)  was  also  sent;  that  tliis  contingent, 
under  Lieutenant  Cock  burn,  was  actively  engaged 
against  the  iujjurgentt  in  the  region  between  Agra 
and  Allygurh ;  mid  that  about  one  half  of  the 
troopers  composing  it  revolted  on  the  28 tb  of  May, 
placing  that  gallant  officer  in  a  very  embarrassing 
position.  Tlioy  were  portions  of  the  samo  con- 
tingent that  mutinied  at  Ncemuch  and  one  or  two 
other  places;  and  on  this  account  the  European 
inhabitants  at  Gwahor  were  subject  to  much 
anxiety — knowing  that  that  station  was  the  hea^i- 
quarters  i  and  that,  although  the  contingent  ivas 
paifl  for  by  the  Maharajah,  the  troops  had  been 
raised  mostly  in  Onde,  and,  being  dtsciphned  and 
officered  by  the  British,  were  likely  to  share 
the  s^amo  sentiments  as  the  Ondians  and  other 
Hindustanis  of  the  Bengal  army  elsewhere.  The 
Maharajah  had  little  or  no  iuduenco  over  them; 
for  neither  were  they  his  countrymen,  nor  had  he 


any  control  over  their  discipline  or  movementa* 
During  fourteen  years,  as  boy,  youth,  and  man, 
he  had  been  in  great  measure  a  pupil  under  the 
British  resident  at  Gwalior;  and  if  ho  remained 
an  obedient  pupil,  this  wna  nearly  all  that  could 
be  expected  from  him — shom,  as  the  Mahratta 
court  waa,  of  so  much  of  it*?  fonner  influence,  Br 
Wiidow  Kirk,  superintending  surgeon  of  the  con* 
tinge nt,  placed  ui>on  record,  ten  days  before  the 
bloody  deed  which  deprived  him  of  life,  a  few 
facts  relating  to  the  position  of  tho  Europe-ans  at 
Gwalior  in  the  latter  part  of  Hay  and  the  begin* 
ning  of  June.  The  resident  received  information 
which  led  him  to  believe  that  tho  contingent — 
seven  regiments  of  infantry,  two  of  cavalry,  and 
four  batteries  of  artillery — was  thoroughly  dis- 
affected, both  the  main  body  al  Gwalior  and  the 
detachments  elsewhere.  The  brigadier  command- 
ant Kljared  this  opinion  with  the  resident;  and,  a^ 
a  precautionary  measure,  alt  tlie  ladies  were  sent 
from  the  station  to  the  Residency,  a  distance  of  six 
miles,  on  the  2Sth  of  ]^lay.  Dr  Kirk,  and  most  of 
the  military  officers,  dissented  from  thin  opinion ; 
they  thought  the  tiooj>s  w^crc  behaving  in  a 
respectful  n^inner,  and  tliey  oflcred  to  sleep  among 
tho  men's  lines  to  shew  their  confidence  in  them. 
On  the  29th  and  30th,  the  ladies  relumed  to 
cantonment,  much  to  the  ajiparent  delight  of  tbo 
sepoys  at  the  generous  reliance  thus  placed  iu 
them.  Bitter  was  the  disappointment  and  grief  in 
Btore  for  those  who  had  trusted  these  miscreants;. 

It  was  on  tlie  14th  of  June,  we  have  saidj  that 
the  uprising  at  Gwalior  began.  The  Europeans 
had  long  wished  for  the  presence  of  a  few  English 
troops  ;  but  as  none  were  to  he  had,  they  watched 
each  day's  proceedings  rather  anxiously*  At  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  disastrous  Sunday, 
the  alarm  w^as  given  at  the  cantonment ;  all 
rushed  out  of  tlieir  respective  bungalows,  an<l 
each  family  found  others  in  a  similar  state  of 
alami.  Shots  w^ere  heard ;  oflicets  were  galloping 
or  running  past ;  horses  were  wildly  msliing  with 
empty  saddles  ;  and  no  one  could  give  A  precise 
account  of  the  doUiils  of  the  outbreak*  Then 
occurred  the  sudilen  and  mournful  disruption  of 
family  tics ;  liusbauds  l>ecamo  separated  from 
their  wives  ;  lailies  and  children  sought  to  hide  in 
gardens  and  gra^s,  on  house-tops  and  in  huts. 
Then  arose  flames  from  the  buniing  bungalows; 
and  then  came  bands  of  reckless  sepoys,  hunting 
out  the  poor  homeless  Englis^h  w^ho  were  in  hiding. 
On  the  morning  of  that  day,  Dr  Kirk,  although 
he  had  not  shared  the  resident's  alarm  seventeen 
days  before,  nevertheless  thought  with  some 
anadety  of  the  ladies  and  children,  and  asked 
what  arrangements  had  been  made  for  their 
safety  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak  ;  but  the  officers 
of  the  regiments,  most  of  whom  relied  fully  on 
tlieir  men,  would  not  admit  that  there  was  any 
serious  need  for  precautionary  measures*  Two  of 
ih^c  unfortunate  oflicers,  Major  Blake  and  Major 
Hawkins^  were  especially  trustful ;  and  these  were 
two  among  the  number  who  fell  by  the  hands  of 
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their  own  men  that  very  night  Captain  Stewart, 
with  his  wife  and  child,  were  killed,  as  also  Major 
Sheriff  Brigadier  Ramsey,  and  several  others, 
whose  bungalows  were  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
river,  escaped  by  fording.  Dr  Kirk  was  one  of 
those  who,  less  fortunate,  were  farthest  from  the 
river.  With  Mrs  Kirk  and  his  child,  he  hid' in 
the  garden  all  night ;  in  the  morning  they  were 
discovered;  Mrs  Kirk  was  robbed  without  being 
otherwise  ill  treated ;  but  her  husband  was  shot 
dead  before  her  eyes.  Thus  fell  an  amiable  and 
skilful  man,  who  for  nearly  twenty  years  had  been 
a  medical  officer  of  the  Company — first  with  the 
Bundelcund  legion  in  Sinde ;  then  as  a  medical 
adviser  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  on  matters  connected 
with  the  health  of  troops  in  that  sandy  region ; 
then  with  the  Bengal  troops  at  Bareilly;  then 
with  the  European  artillery  at  Ferozpore ;  and 
lastly,  as  superintending  surgeon  to  the  troops  of 
the  Gwalior  Contingent,  who  shewed  their  grati- 
tude for  his  medical  aid  by  putting  him  to  death. 
After  this  miserable  sight,  Mrs  Kirk  begged  the 
murderers  to  put  an  end  to  her  also;  but  they 
replied :  *  No,  we  have  killed  you  already ' — pointing 
to  the  dead  body  of  her  husband. 

The  rest  of  this  story  need  not  be  told  in  detail. 
Agra  was  the  place  of  refuge  sought  by  those  who 
had  now  to  flee ;  and  it  is  some  small  alleviation 
of  the  crimes  of  the  mutineers  that  they  allowed 
the  ladies  and  children  to  depart^with  their  lives, 
but  with  little  else.  How  the  poor  things  sufifered 
daring  five  days  of  weary  journeying,  they  could 
themselves  hardly  have  told ;  hunger,  thirst,  heat, 
illness,  fatigue,  and  anxiety  of  mind  accumulated 
on  them.  Many  an*ived  at  Agra  without  shoes  or 
stockings ;  and  all  were  beggared  of  their  worldly 
possessions  when  they  reached  that  city.  When, 
shortly  afterwards.  Lieutenant  Cockbum  wrote  to 
private  friends  of  this  event,  he  had  to  tell,  not 
only  of  his  own  mortification  as  the  officer  of  a 
disloyal  corps,  but  of  the  wreck  suffered  by  the 
British  station  at  Gwalior.  'I  fear  there  is  no 
chance  of  my  ever  recovering  any  of  your  por- 
traits ;  for  the  ruffians  invariably  destroy  all  they 
cannot  convert  into  silver  or  gold.  All  our 
beautiful  garden  at  Gwalior,  on  which  I  spent  a 
good  deal  of  money  and  care,  has  been  dug  up ; 
our  houses  have  been  turned  into  cattle-sheds; 
there  is  not  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  station ;  our 
bemutifiil  church  has  been  gutted,  the  monuments 
destroyed,  the  organ  broken  up,  the  stained-glass 
windows  smashed,  and  the  lovely  fioor  of  encaustic 
tiles  torn  up.  The  desecration  of  the  tombs  is 
still  more  horrible;  in  many  places  the  remains 
of  our  countrymen  have  been  torn  from  the 
earth,  and  consigned  to  the  flames !' 

The  position  of  Scindia  was  sufficiently  embar- 
rassing at  that  time.  As  soon  as  the  troops  of  the 
contingent  had  murdered  or  driven  away  their 
officers^  they  went  to  him,  placed  their  services  at 
hts  disposal,  and  denutnded  that  he  would  lead 
them  against  the  British  at  Agra.  There  were 
eight  or  ten  thousand  men  in  the  contingent 


altogether,  and  his  own  Mahratta  army  was  little 
less  numerous ;  it  was  therefore  a  matter  of  critical 
importance  to  the  English  that  he  remained  steady 
and  faithful.  He  not  only  refused  to  sancticm  the 
proceedings  of  the  mutineers,  but  endeavoured  to 
prevent  them  from  marching  towards  Agra.  In 
this  he  succeeded  until  an  advanced  period  of  the 
autumn ;  for  the  troops  that  troubled  Agra  at  the 
end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July  were  those 
from  Mhow  and  Neemuch,  not  the  larger  body 
from  Gwalior.  These  mutineers  proceeded  towards 
Agra  by  way  of  Futtehpore  or  Futhepore  Sikri 
— a  town  famed  for  the  vast  expanse  of  ruined 
buildings,  erected  by  Akbcir  and  destroyed  by  the 
Mahrattas ;  for  the  great  mosque,  with  its  noble 
gateway  and  flight  of  steps ;  and  for  the  sump- 
tuous white  marble  tomb,  constructed  by  Akbar  in 
memory  of  a  i*enowned  Mussulman  ascetic,  Sheik 
Selim  Cheestee.''^  The  battle  that  ensued,  and  the 
considerations  that  induced  Mr  Colvin  to  shut  up 
himself  and  all  the  British  in  the  fort  at  Agra, 
will  be  better  treated  in  a  later  page. 

Many  of  the  events  treated  in  this  chapter 
occurred  in,  or  on  the  frontiers  of,  the  r^on 
known  as  Rajpootana  or  Rajasthan — concerning 
which  a  few  words  may  be  desirable.  The  name 
denotes  the  land  of  the  Rajpoots.  These  Hindoos 
are  a  widely  spread  sept  of  the  Kshetrigas  or  mili- 
tary caste ;  but  when  or  where  they  obtained  a 
separate  name  and  character  is  not  now  known. 
Some  of  the  legends  point  to  Mount  Aboo  as 
the  original  home  of  the  Rajpoots.  They  were 
in  their  greatest  power  seven  hundred  years  ago, 
when  Rajpoot  princes  ruled  in  Delhi,  in  Ajmeer, 
in  Gujerat,  and  in  other  provinces ;  but  the 
Mohammedan  conquerors  drove  them  out  of 
those  places  ;  and  during  many  centuries  the 
region  mainly  belonging  to  the  Rajpoots  has  been 
nearly  identical  with  that  exhibited  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  This  region,  situated  between  Central 
India  and  Sinde,  is  about  twice  as  large  as 
England  and  Wales.  Warlike  as  the  Rajpoots 
have  ever  been,  and  possessing  many  strongholds 
and  numerous  forces,  they  were  no  match  for 
the  Mahrattas  in  the  last  century ;  indeed  it  was 
this  inequality  that  led  to  the  interference  of  the 
British,  who  began  to  be  the  'protector'  of  the 
Rajpoot  princes  early  in  the  present  century. 
This  protection,  insured  by  various  treaties,  seems 
to  have  been  beneficial  to  the  Rajpoots,  whose 
country  has  advanced  in  industry  and  prosperity 
during  a  long  continuance  of  peace.  The  chief 
Rajpoot  states  at  present  are  Odeypore  or  Mewar, 
Jeypoor,  Jhodpore  or  Joudpore,  Jhallawar, 
Kotah,  Boondee,  Alwur,  Bikaneer,  Jeysulmeer, 
Kishengurh,  Banswarra,  Pertabghur,  Dongurpore, 
Kerowlee,  and  SirohL  The  treaties  with  these 
several  states,  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  were 
curiously  complicated  and  diverse:  Odeypore 
paid  tribute,  and  shared  with  the  Compuiy  the 
expense  of  maintaining  a  Bheel  corps ;  Jeypoor, 
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though  under  a  rajaii,  was  Yirtttally  goveroed  by 
a  British  resideat;  Jhodpore,  under  a  sort  of 
foiidal  rule,  paid  tribute,  and  maintained  a 
Jhodpore  legion  besides  a  force  belonging  to  the 
feudatories ;  Kotah  bore  the  cxpenBe  of  a  corps 
called  the  Kotah  Contingent,  organised  and 
officered  bj  the  British ;  Jeysnlmeer  gave  alle^ 
giaoce  in  return  f^>r  protection,  and  so  did 
Kifibengurh  and  many  other  of  the  states  included 
in  the  above  list  Most  of  the  Rajpoot  states  had 
a  feudal  organisation  for  internal  afiaira  ;  and 
most  of  tbom  maintained  small  native  corps;,  in 
addition  to  the  cotitingeiits  furnished  by  three  or 
four  under  arrangements  with  the  British.  For 
the  whole  of  the  Rajpoot  states  collectively  an 
agent  waa  appointed  by  tho  governor-general  to 
represent  British  interests^  under  whom  were  the 
civil  officers  at  various  towns  and  stations ;  while 
the  military  formed  a  Raj  poo  tana  Field-foroe,  with 
head-quarters  at  Nuseerabad. 

At  the  extreme  north  of  Rajpeotana  is  a  small 
British  district  named  Hurrianah,  of  which  tha 
chief  towns  are  Han  si  and  Hissar.  A  military 
oorps,  called  the  Huirianah  Light  Infantry  Bat- 
talion, mutinied  a  few  weeks  after  the  Meernt 
outbreak,  killing  Lieutenant  Barwell  and  other 
Europeans ;  the  men  acted  in  conjunction  with 
a  part  of  the  4th  regiment  irr^ilar  cavalry ^  and^ 
after  a  scene  of  murder  and  pillage^  marched  off 
towards  Delhi.  At  Bhurtpore,  on  the  northeast 
frontier  of  Rajpootana,  a  similar  scene  wbb 
o^diibited  on  a  smaller  scale;  a  corps  called  the 


Bhurtpore  Levies  revolted  against  Captain  Nixon 
and  other  ofl&cers,  compelMng  them  to  flee  for 
their  Uves;  the  mutineers,  as  in  so  many  otlier 
instances,  marching  olf  at  once  towards  Delhi* 
There  were  other  mutinies  of  smaU  detachments 
of  native  troops^  at  minor  stations  in  the  Mahratta 
and'  Rajpoot  countries^  which  need  not  be  trsy^ed 
in  detaii 

The  vast  region  in  the  centre  of  India  haa  thn* 
passed  rapidly  under  review.  We  have  teen 
Hindostanis,  Bundelas^  Jfits,  Mahrattas,  Bheela^ 

Rajpoots,  and  other  tribes  of  India  revolting 
against  English  authority ;  we  have  seen  native 
princes  and  chiefs  perplexed  how  to  aoC  between 
the  suzerain  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
turbulent  soldiery  on  the  other;  we  have  seen 
that  soldiery,  and  the  attendant  rabblo  of 
marauders,  inSuenced  quite  as  much  by  love  of 
plunder  as  by  hate  of  the  Company's  raj  ;  we 
have  seen  British  officers  sorely  wounded  at 
heart  by  finding  those  men  to  be  traitors  whom 
they  had  trusted  almost  to  the  last  hour;  we 
have  seen  ladies  and  children  driven  from  their 
bungalows,  and  hunted  like  wild  beas^  from  road 
to  river,  from  jungle  to  forest ;  and  lastly,  in  this 
vast  region,  we  hare  tracked  over  considerably 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  countiy  in  length 
without  meeting  with  a  single  reginient  of  Briti^fh 
troops.  The  centre  of  India  was  defended  from 
natives  by  natives  i  and  tho  result  shewed  it«elf  in 
deplorable  coloum 
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CHAPTER   XIL 


EVENTS   IN   THE   PUNJAUB   AND   SINDE. 


VERY  important  and  interesting 
region  in  Northern  India  has 
.scarcely  jet  he{in  mentioned  in 
tliift  narrative ;  tliat^  namely^  which 
oompris^  the  Funjanb  and  Sinde 
Fnnjanb  with  its  ofi^hoot  Cash- 
mere, and  8inde  with  the  delt^  of  the 
Indus.  It  will  now  be  necessary,  how* 
'  CTfTj  ta  obtain  a  few  general  notions  on  the 
fotlowing  points— the  geographical  position  of  the 
Pnnjanb ;  the  national  character  of  the  Sikhs  a^ 
the  chief  inhabitants;  the  transactions  which 
ffudered  the  British  tnasten  of  that  eounttj ; 


and  the  circnmstances  thai  enahted  Sir  John 
Lawrence  at  once  to  hold  the  Funjanb  intact 
and  to  aid  the  besiegem  of  Delhi.  Of  Sindej  a 
still  shorter  account  will  suffice* 

The  name  Punjaub  is  Pei-sian  ;  it  signifies  *  five 
waters;*  and  waa  given  in  early  dayi  to  the 
region  between  the  ^ve  rivers  Indus,  Jelum, 
Chenab,  Eavee,  and  Sutlej.  The  Pnnjanb  is 
somewhat  triangular  in  shape^  extending  from 
the  Himalaya  and  Cashmere  as  a  northern 
base  to  an  apex  where  the  five  rivers  hare  all 
coalesced  into  one*  It  is  about  equal  in  area  to 
England    and    Scotland    without    Walea      The 
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nortiieni  part  is  rugged  and  mountamous ;  the 
soutliem  almost  without  ti  hill,  cumprising  the 
eereral  *  Doabs '  between  the  rivem  The  uatunil 
facilities  for  inland  navigation  and  for  irrigatioti 
at*e  great ;  and  tlicse,  aided  bj  artificial  channels, 
render  the  Punjaub  one  of  the  most  promising 
re^ons  In  IocIleIv  If  the  Beas,  an  aiBucnt  of  the 
Sutlej,  be  added  to  the  five  rivers  above  named, 
then  there  are  five  Boaba  or  tongues  of  land 
between  the  six  rivers^  named  severally  the  Doabs 
of  Jullundur,  Baree,  Rcchna^  J  etch,  and  Sindo 
Sagitr,  ill  their  onler  from  east  to  west  The 
Baree  Doab,  between  the  rivers  Beas  and  Ravee, 
is  the  most  populous  and  importaut,  containing  as 
it  does  the  three  cities  of  Lahore,  Umritsir,  and 
Moult  an. 

The  population  of  this  oountiy  is  a  very  mixed 
one ;  the  Punjaub  having  been  a  battle-ground 
whereon  Hindoos  from  the  east  and  Mohammedans 
from  tho  west  have  often  met ;  and  as  the 
conqueroi's  all  partially  settled  on  tlieir  conquests^ 
many  races  are  found  in  juxta]K>sition^  though 
each  prcvaQing  in  one  or  other  of  the  Doabs.  For 
instance,  the  Afghans  are  mostly  west  of  tho 
Indus ;  the  Sikhsj  in  the  Baree  Doab ;  and  so  on» 
The  inhabitants  exceed  tea  millions  in  number  ■ 
nearly  two-thiriU  of  theni  are  Jlohammedan^— 
a  very  unusual  ratio  in  India.  The  Sikhs,  how- 
ever, are  the  most  interesting  constituent  in  this 
population.  They  are  a  kind  of  Hindoo  dissen lei's, 
dificrtng  from  other  Hindoos  cliiedy  in  these  three 
points — the  renunciation  of  caste,  the  admission  of 
proselytesj  and  the  [iractico  of  tho  military  art 
by  nearly  all  the  males-  They  trace  their  origin 
to  one  Nanac,  w^ho  was  bora  in  1469  in  a  village 
about  sixty  miles  iVom  Lahore  ;  he  founded  a  new 
religion,  or  a  new  modificatiou  of  Bi-ahminiam  ; 
and  his  follow^ers  gave  him  the  designation  of 
Guru  or  *  spiritual  pastor,*  while  they  took  to 
themselves  that  of  Sikhi  or  *  disciples.'  After 
many  contests  with  the  Mohammedans  of  tho 
Punjaub,  the  Bikhs  ceased  to  have  a  spiritual 
leader^  hnt  acquired  temporal  power — some  assum- 
ing the  general  surname  or  tribe-name  of  Stftf^h  or 
*  lion/  to  denote  their  military  prowess ;  w*hile  tho 
rest  became  K^ahsaSj  adherents  to  the  more  peace* 
ful  and  religioua  doctrines  of  Nanac.  Some  of  the 
Binghs  are  Akalis,  a  sort  of  warlike  priests.  The 
Bikhs  are  more  robust  than  the  generality  of 
HindooSj  and  more  enterprising  j  but  they  are 
more  illiterate,  and  s[>eak  a  jargon  composed  of 
scraps  from  a  multitude  of  languages. 

Such  being  the  country,  and  such  the  inhabit- 
ants,  we  have  nex:t  to  see  how  the  British  gained 
influence  in  that  quarter*  From  the  ele%*enth  cen- 
tury until  the  year  1766  tho  Mohammedans — 
Afghans,  Gorians,  Moguls,  and  other  tribes— ruled 
in  the  Funjaub ;  but  in  that  year  the  Sikhs,  w*ho 
had  gradually  beeu  growing  in  power,  gained  the 
ascendency  in  the  region  eastward  of  the  Jelum, 
At  the  close  of  the  last  century  an  adventurer, 
named  Runjeet  Singh,  a  Sikh  of  the  J^t  tnbe^ 
became  mlcr  of  the  district  ai-ound  the  city  of 


Lahore ;  and  from  that  time  the  Sikh  power  waj 
in  the  ascendant*  The  Bikhs  constituted  a  tnrbn^ 
lent  and  irregular  republic;  holdings  in  cases  of 
emergency,  a  parliament  called  the  Guru-maUi  at 
Umritsir  ;  but  at  other  times  engaged  in  t'>etty 
warfare  against  each  othen  Runjeet  Singh  wa» 
ambitious  of  putting  down  these  competitors  for 
power.  He  built  at  Umritsir  the  great  fort  of 
Govindgurh,  ostensibly  to  protect,  but  actually  to 
overawe  and  control  f^ome  of  the  chieftains*  In 
lt^Ci9  he  crossed  the  Sutlej^  and  waged  war  against 
some  of  the  Sikh  chieftains  of  Sirhind  who  had 
obtained  British  protection.  This  led,  not  to  a  war, 
but  to  a  treaty;  by  which  Runjeet  agreed  to  keep 
to  tile  west  of  the  Butlej,  and  the  British  not  to 
molest  hirn  there.  This  treaty,  with  a  constancy 
rare  in  Asia,  the  chief  of  Lahore  respected  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  long  career:  maintaining  m 
friendly  intercourse  ^'ith  the  British.  In  other 
directions,  however,  ho  waged  ruthless  war.  He 
conquered  Moultan,  then  Peshawur,  then  the 
Derajat^  then  Cashmere,  then  Middle  Tibet, 
then  Little  Tibet,  and  finally  became  Maharajah 
of  the  Sikhs.  In  1831  an  interview,  conducted 
with  gor^euns  splendour,  took  place  between 
Runjeet  Singh  and  Lord  Auckland,  in  which  the 
govern  or-gcneral  strength  on  ed  the  ties  of  amity 
with  the  great  Bikh.  Runjeet  died  in  li^39,  and 
his  son  and  grandson  in  1840.  From  that  year  a 
total  change  of  affaira  cusued;  competitoi-s  for  the 
throne  appeared ;  then  followed  warlike  contests  ; 
and  then  a  period  of  such  excessive  anarchy 
and  lawlessness  that  British  as  w^cll  as  Sikh 
territor}'  became  spoliated  by  various  chieftains. 
War  was  dedared  in  1845,  during  which  it  required 
all  the  daring  and  skill  of  the  victors  at  l^foodkee, 
Ferozshah,  Aliwal,  and  Sobraon,  to  subdue  tho 
fierce  and  warlike  Sikhs,  This  was  ended  by  a 
treaty,  sign  ml  in  March  1346 ;  but  the  treaty  was 
so  frequently  broken  by  the  clueftainsj  that  another 
war  broke  out  in  IHiS,  marked  by  the  battles 
of  Moultan,  Chillianwalla,  and  Gujerat.  Then 
ended  the  Sikh  power.  Tho  British  took  the 
Punjanb  in  full  sovereignty,  date4  from  the  29th 
of  March  1S4D.  Commissioners  w^ero  appointed, 
to  organise  a  thoroughly  new  system  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  it  w^as  herein  that  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
m  greatly  distinguished  himself  In  less  than 
three  years  from  that  date,  tho  progress  made 
towards  peaceful  government  was  so  great,  that 
the  court  of  directors  enumci'ated  them  in  a 
eulogistic  dispatch  to  the  governor  in  eouncii 
The  progress  was  one  of  uninterrupted  im- 
provement from  1S49  to  1857;  and  it  will  ever 
remain  a  bright  ]>age  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's records  that,  finding  the  Funjanb  a  prey 
to  wild  licence  and  devastating  intrigues^  the 
Company  converted  it  into  a  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous country.  The  reward  for  this  was  received 
when  tlie  rest  of  Northern  India  w^as  in  a  mntinout 
state.  It  may  here  be  stated  that,  when  tl;e 
Funjauh  was  annexed,  a  distinct  arrangement  was 
made  with  Cashmere.     This  interesting  country. 
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almost  buried  timong  the  II  im  a]  ay  a  and  iL«>!  ofT- 
^toots^  is  one  of  tbe  few  rej^^ions  in  Indin  whicU 
have  suffered  more  from  natural  caJ  ami  tics  than 
i*om   the   raT^agea   of   man  ;   its   population    has 

been  diminished  from  eight  hundred  thousand  to 

|wo  hundred  thousand  in  the  course  of  thirt}^ 
s,  by  a  distressing:  succession  of  pcstilencesf, 
artbquakesj  and  fjimines.  It  was  governed  bj 
(ohammedans  dui'ing  about  five  centuries ;  and 
raji  then  held  by  tbc  Sikhs  from  1619  till  tho  end 

ol  their  power,     Circumslancea  connected  with 


tlie  anuexatiou  of  the  Punjaub  led  to  the  assign- 
ment of  Cashmere  as  a  rajah  ship  to  Gholab  Singh, 
one  of  the  Sikh  chieftjiins ;  he  was  to  be  an  inde* 
pondent  prince,  subsidiary  to  the  British  so  far  as 
concerned  a  contingent  of  troops.  The  two  Tibets 
were  abandoned  by  the  Sikhs  before  the  date  when 
British  sovereignty  crossed  tho  Sutlej* 

For  adminisfratiTe  jmr poses,  tho  Funjaub  bas 
been  separated  into  eight  divisions — Lahore, 
Jelum^  Moultan,  Lcia,  Feshawur,  Jullundur, 
Hoshyapoor,  and  Kangraj  of  which  tho  Lahore 
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division  alone  contains  three  millions  ami  a  half  of 
»onls,  Eivch  iHvision  comprises  several  revenue 
and  ju4iicial  district;?.  For  military  purposes,  the 
divisions  are  only  two,  tbo?5e  of  Lahore  and 
P^bawnr,  each  under  a  general  commandant 
In  the  midille  of  May  1S57,  when  the  mutinies 
an,  Sir  John  Lnwrence,  who  bad  been  knighted 
br  Ills  eminetit  services  while  with  his  brother 
Henry,  and   had   succeeded  him    as   cliief* 


commissioner  in  the  Panjaub,  was  absent  from  tho 
capital  of  that  country.  He  was  at  Rawul  Pindee, 
a  station  between  Laliore  and  Fcsbawnr;  but 
happily  he  bad  left  behind  bim  men  who  bad 
learned  and  worked  with  his  brother  and  himsdf, 
and  who  acted  with  a  promptness  and  vigour 
worthy  of  all  praise.  To  un  tier  stand  what  was 
done,  we  must  attend  to  the  city  at^d  cantonment 
of  Lahore.    This  famous  capital  of  tho  Funjaub  is 
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situated  about  a  mile  east  of  the  river  Eavee.  It 
contains  many  largo  and  bandeome  buUditigs — 
such  as  the  Pad&bali  Moeque,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  AunuigTsebe,  but  converted  into  a  bar- 
rack by  Euiijeet  ^ingh,  who  cared  little  about 
moBquea ;  the  Vizier  Khau  Ifosque,  onco  celebrated 
fur  its  lofty  minai'etSj  but  aftorwardfi  desecrated  by 
the  Sikhs  in  being  used  aa  stables  for  horses  and 
ibambleji  for  swino ;  the  Sonara  Moaquo  \  and 
many  other  Mohammedan  moaqaes  and  Hindoo 
temples.  Beyoud  the  limits  of  the  city  are  the 
largo  and  once-magnificent  tomb  of  the  Emperor 
Jehanghire;  the  tomb  of  Anarkalli ;  and  the 
exquisite  garden  of  Shall jehan,  the  Shalimar  or 
*  House  of  Joy'^ — at  one  time  the  pride  of  the 
Mussulmans  of  Lahore,  ^vith  its  three  marble 
terraces  and  its  four  hundred  marble  fountains, 
but  afterwards  ruthlessly  despoiled  of  its  marble 
by  Runjeet  Singh,  to  adorn  Umritsir.  Lahore  pre- 
sents every  trace  of  having  been  a  much  larger 
city  before  the  time  of  tbo  Sikb  domination  ;  for 
the  ruins  of  palaces,  serais,  and  mosques  spread 
over  a  great  area.  The  city  now  contains  about  a 
liundred  thousand  inhabitants,  a  ^eat  declension 
from  its  popidation  in  former  days.  Considered  in 
a  mil  i  tar  J  sense,  Lahore  Is  surrounded  by  a  bfiek 
waM,  formerly  tv^'cnty-five  feet  high,  but  recently 
lowered*  Runjeet  Singh  ran  a  trench  round  tlio 
wall,  constructed  a  lino  of  works,  mounted  the 
works  w  ith  many  cannon,  and  cleared  away  many 
ruins.  This  line  of  fortification  exceeds  seven 
miles  in  circuit ;  and  witbin  the  northwest  angle 
is  a  fort  or  citadel,  containing  extensive  magazines 
and  manufactories  of  warlike  itores. 

From  evidence  educed  at  different  times,  it 
appears  eeriain  that  many  of  the  native  troops  in 
tho  Punjaub  were  oogntzant  of  h  ooDipiroey  among 
tho  *  Poorbcahs/  by  which  name  the  aepo)*i  of  the 
eastern  regions  are  known  to  tho  inhabitants  of, 
the  Piuijaub ;  and  that  they  held  themselves 
ready  to  join  in  any  mutiny  arising  out  of  such 
com^piracy.  How  the  authorities  checked  ibis 
conspiracy,  was  strikingly  shown  by  the  proceed- 
ings at  different  stations  immediately  after  news 
arrived  of  disaster  in  the  eastern  provincea.  We 
Tvill  rapidly  glance  in  &iioc««ifon  at  Lahore^ 
Umritsir,  Fcruzpore^  Juilandur,  and  PhiHour  \ 
and  will  then  proceed  to  the  Pesbawnr  rogioa. 
The  British  miUtary  cantonment  for  tho  city 
of  Lahore  wna  six  miles  distant,  at  a  place 
called  Mcean  Meerj  where  were  stationed  three 
native  infantry  regiments,  and  one  of  cavalry,  the 
Queen's  81st  foot^  two  troops  of  horse-artillery, 
and  four  reserve  companies  of  foot-artillery.  In 
the  fort^  within  tho  citj- walls,  were  half  a  native 
Infantry  regiment,  a  company  of  EuropeanSf  and  a 
company  of  foot-artillery,  The  ]>lot,  so  fhr  as  con- 
cerned the  Punjaub,  is  believed  to  have  l>een  this,* 
On  a  particular  day,  wbon  one  wing  of  a  native 
regiment  at   the   fort  was  to  be  exchanged  for 

*  The  cTi^nts  &f  ih^  matljir  i^iJnf  Ut  Ihe  Fui^K^^  ^*^^  b«cii 
nhlf  ««t  forfb  In  «  iVTicA  tit  p«p«r«  In  BimhroiMri  Magnzint, 
wiitteo  \ij  in  olHccr  on  the  t^MTt. 


another,  there  would^  at  a  particular  moment,  be 
about  eleven  hundred  sepoys  prenent ;  tliey  were 
to  rise  suddenly,  murder  their  officers,  and  seize 
the  gates ;  take  possession  of  the  citadel,  the 
magadnoj  and  the  treasury  \  overpower  the  Euro* 
peans  and  artillery,  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  men 
in  all  ^  and  kindle  a  huge  bonfire  as  a  signal  to 
Meean  Meer*  Ail  tho  native  troops  in  cantonment 
were  then  to  rise,  seize  the  guns,  force  the  central 
jail,  liberate  two  thousand  prisoners,  and  then 
commence  an  indiBcriminate  massacre  of  Euro- 
pean military  and  civilians.  The  other  great 
stations  in  that  part  of  the  Punjaub — Umritsfr, 
Ferazpore,  Jullnudur,  Phillour — were  all  in  the 
plot,  and  the  native  troops  at  those  places  were 
to  rise  in  mutiny  about  the  IGth  of  May,  There 
were  many  proofs,  in  the  Punjaub  and  elsewhere, 
that  the  plotters  at  Meerut  began  a  little  too 
early  for  their  own  object ;  the  scheme  was  not 
quite  ripe  at  other  plac^,  elso  the  English  might 
have  been  almost  entirely  annihilated  throughout 
the  northern  half  of  India, 

The  authorities  at  Lahore  knew  nothing  of  this 
plot  a5  a  whole,  though  tliey  possibly  observed 
symptoms  of  resUe^ness  among  the  native  troops. 
Wben  the  crisis  arrived,  however,  they  proved 
tbemsolves  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  their  posi* 
tion.  On  the  10th  of  May,  the  outbreak  at  Meerut 
occurred  \  on  the  1 1th  an  obscure  telegram  reached 
Lahore,  telling  of  some  disaster ;  on  the  1 2th  the 
real  nature  of  the  affair  became  known.  Sir  John 
Lawrence  being  at  Rawul  Pindec,  the  other  autho- 
rities— Mr  Jlontgomery,  Mr  M*Leod,  Mr  Roberts^ 
Colonel  Maephci'son,  Colonel  Lawrence  (another 
member  of  this  distinguished  family),  Major 
Ommaney,  and  Captain  Hutchinson — instantly 
formefl  a  sort  of  council  of  war ;  at  which  Ibey 
agreed  on  a  plan,  which  waa  aasanted  to  by  Bright- 
dicr  Corbott,  commandant  of  the  station  at  Meeau 
Mecn  This  plan  was  to  consist  in  depriving  the 
native  troops  of  their  ammunition  and  percussion- 
caps,  and  placing  more  Enropc:ms  within  the  fort. 
A  native  officer  in  the  Sikh  police  corps,  however, 
revealed  to  the  authorities  the  oatlines  of  a  eon- 
spinicy  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge ;  and 
the  brigadier  then  I'eaolved  on  the  comfdete  dis- 
arming of  the  native  regiments — a  bold  step  where 
he  had  so  few  Europeans  to  assist  him,  but  cari'ied 
out  with  admirable  promptitude  and  success.  It 
so  happened  that  a  ball  was  to  be  given  that 
night  (the  1 2th)  by  the  military  officers  at  Meean 
Jlcer ;  the  ball  wm  given,  but  preparations  of  a 
kind  very  different  from  festive  were  at  tho  same 
time  quietly  made,  wholly  unknown  to  the  iscpoys. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  whole  of. 
the  troops,  native  and  European,  were  ordered  on 
parade,  avowedly  to  hear  the  govemor-genend'a 
order  relating  to  the  affairs  at  Barrackpore,  but 
really  tbat  tbe  Europeans  might  disarm  the  natives^ 
After  this  reading,  a  little  manccuvring  was 
ordered,  whereby  the  whole  of  the  native  regi- 
ments—the  16th,  Mih^  and  4ilth  Bengal  infantry, 
and  the  Sth  Bengal  cavalry — were  oonii'onted  by 
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the  guns  and  by  five  companies  of  the  Queen's 
81st  At  a  given  signal,  the  sepoys  were  ordered 
to  pile  asms,  and  the  sowars  to  unbuckle  sabres ; 
they  hentateid ;  but  grape-shot  and  port-fires  were 
ready — they  knew  it,  and  they  yielded.  Thus 
were  disarmed  two  thousand  five  hundred  native 
troope,  by  only  six  hundred  British  soldiers. 
Meanwhile  the  fort  was  not  foigotten.  Major 
Spenoer,  who  commanded  the  wing  of  the  26th 
stationed  there,  had  the  men  drawn  up  on  parade 
on  the  morning  of  that  same  day ;  three  companies 
of  the  8l8t  entered  the  fort  under  Captain  Smith ; 
and  tiiese  three  hundred  British,  or  thereabouts, 
found  it  no  difficult  task  to  disarm  the  five  or  six 
hundred  sepoys.  This  done,  the  81st  and  the 
artillery  were  quickly  placed  at  such  posts  as  they 
might  most  usefully  strengthen — ^in  the  lines  of 
the  81st,  on  the  artillery  parade-ground,  and  in 
an  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  cantonment, 
where  the  brigadier  and  his  staff  slept  every  night. 
The  ladies  and  children  were  accommodated  in 
the  barracks ;  while  the  regimental  officers  were 
ordered  to  sleep  in  certain  selected  houses  in  the 
lines  of  their  own  regiments— regiments  disarmed 
but  not  disbanded ;  and  professedly  disarmed  only 
as  a  matter  of  temporary  expediency.  Thus  was 
Lahore  saved. 

Umritsir  is  the  next  station  to  which  atten- 
tion must  be  directed  relatively  to  the  Punjaub. 
It  was  an  important  place  to  hold  in  duo  subordi- 
nation, not  only  on  account  of  its  size  and  popula- 
tion, but  for  a  certain  religious  character  that  it 
possesses  in  the  eyes  of  the  Sikhs.  Umritsir  or 
Amritsir  has  had  a  career  of  less  than  three 
oentaries.  In  1581,  Bam  Das,  the  fourth  Guru  or 
spiritual  pastor  of  Uie  Sikhs,  ordered  a  reservoir 
or  fountain  to  be  formed  at  a  particular  spot,  and 
named  it  Amriia  SaraSy  or  '  Fount  of  Immortality.* 
This  Amrita  Saras  or  Umritsir  at  once  became  a 
place  of  pilgrimage,  and  around  it  gradually  grew 
up  ft  considerable  city.  One  of  the  Mohammedan 
aovereigns,  Ahmed  Shah,  uneasy  at  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Sikhs,  sought  to  terrify  and  suppress 
them  by  an  act  of  sacrilege  at  Umritsir ;  he  blew 
np  ft  sacred  shrine,  filled  up  the  sacred  pool,  and 
cftused  the  site  to  be  desecrated  by  slaughter- 
ing kine  upon  it  But  he  miscalculated.  It 
was  this  very  act  which  led  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  Sikhs  over  the  Mohammedans  in  the  Pun- 
janb;  they  purified  and  refilled  the  pool,  rebuilt 
the  shrine,  and  vowed  unceasing  hostility  to  the 
Mussulmans.  At  present,  the  holy  place  at 
Umritsir  is  a  very  large  square  basin,  in  which 
Sikhs  bathe  as  other  Hindoos  would  do  in  the 
Ganges  ;  and  in  the  centre,  on  a  small  island,  is  a 
riehljp^domed  temple,  attended  by  five  hundred 
Akftlis  •r  armed  priests.  Considered  as  a  city, 
Umritsir  is  large,  populous,  industrial,  and  com- 
nereiAl.  The  most  striking  object  in  it  is  the 
Qovindgiirliy  the  fortress  which  Runjcet  Singh 
CQnetracted  in  1809,  professedly  to  protect  the 
filgrinii  at  the  sacred  pool,  but  really  to  increase 
Irii  pow«r  over  the  l^khs  generally.    Its  great 


height  and  heavy  batteries,  rising  one  above 
another,  give  it  a  very  imposing  appearance ;  and 
it  has  been  still  further  strengthened  since  British 
occupation  began. 

Directly  the  unfavourable  news  from  Mcerut 
was  received  at  Lahore,  or  rather  immediately 
after  the  disarming  at  the  last-named  place  had 
been  effected— a  company  of  H.M.  81st  foot, 
under  Lieutenant  Chichester,  was  sent  off  in 
eckas  to  Umritsir,  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at 
Govindgurh.  It  was  known  that  this  fort  was 
regarded  almost  in  a  religious  hght  in  the  Pun- 
jaub; and  that  if  the  Poorbeahs  or  rebellious 
sepoys  should  seize  it,  the  British  would  be  lowered 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Sikhs  generally.  In  the  fort, 
and  in  the  cantonment  near  the  town,  were  two 
companies  of  artillery,  one  European  and  one 
native;  together  with  the  59th  B.  N.  I.,  and  a 
light  field-battery.  The  wing  of  the  Queen's  81st, 
despatched  from  Lahore  on  the  evening  of  the 
13th  of  May,  reached  Umritsir  on  the  following 
morning ;  and  a  company  of  foot-artillery,  under 
Lieutenant  Hildebrand,  intended  for  Phillour,  was 
detained  at  Umritsir  until  the  authorities  should 
feel  sure  of  their  position.  The  officers  of  the  59th 
had,  some  time  previously,  discussed  frankly  with 
their  men  the  subject  of  the  greased  cartridges, 
and  had  encouraged  them  to  hold  a  committee 
of  inquiry  among  themselves ;  the  result  of  which 
was  a  distinct  avowal  of  their  disbelief  in  the 
rumours  on  that  unfortunate  subject.  It  is  only 
just  towards  the  regimental  officers  to  say  that  the 
highest  authorities  were  as  unable  as  themselves 
to  account  for  the  pertinacious  belief  of  the  sepoys 
in  the  grcased-cartridge  theory;  Sir  John  Law- 
rence spoke  of  it  as  a  '  mania,'  which  was  to  him 
inexplicable.  With  the  miscellaneous  forces  now  at 
hand,  the  authorities  made  no  attempt  to  disarm 
.the  native  regiment,  but  kept  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  course  of  events.  On  the  night  of  the  14th,  an 
alarm  spread  that  the  native  troops  at  Lahore 
had  mutinied,  and  were  advancing  on  Umritsir; 
the  ladies  and  children  were  at  once  sent  into 
the  fort,  and  a  small  force  was  sent  out  on  the 
Lahore  road,  to  check  the  expected  insurgents; 
but  the  alarm  proved  to  be  false,  and  the  troops 
returned  to  their  quarters.  Peace  was  secured  at 
Umritsir  by  the  exercise  of  great  sagacity.  The 
Mohammedans  were  strong  in  the  city,  but  the 
Sikhs  were  stronger ;  and  Mr  Cooper,  the  deputy- 
commissioner,  succeeded  in  preventing  cither  reli- 
gious body  from  joining  the  other  against  the 
British — a  task  requiring  much  knowledge  of  the 
springs  of  action  among  the  natives  in  general. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  India 
that  the  British  authorities  had  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  play  off  the  two  religions  against  each 
other. 

Fcrozpore  was  not  so  happily  managed  as 
Lahore  and  Umritsir  in  this  exciting  and  perilous 
week ;  either  because  the  materials  were  less  suit- 
able to  work  upon,  or  because  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment was  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  drcumstances. 
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Ferozpore  is  not  actually  in  the  Punjaub;  it  is 
one  of  tbe  towns  in  Sii'himl,  or  tho  Cis-Sutlej 
atates-*-small  in  ^he  and  somewhat  mean  in 
nppcarfliicc,  but  importai>t  through  its  position 
near  the  west  bank  of  tho  SuUej,  and  the  lai^c  fort 
it  compriEOS.  In  tho  middle  of  May,  this  staUon 
contained  H.M,  Slst  foot,  the  4.)th  and  57th 
Bonsai  native  infantryj  tho  lOtli  Bengal  native 
cavalry^  about  150  Europe  an  artillery,  and  on« 
light-horso  field-battcry,  with  six  ficld*gims— ^ 
largo  force,  not  raqnired  for  Ferozporo  itself,  but 
to  control  tho  district  of  wlnt'h  it  was  the  centre. 
Ferozijoro  had  he  en  the  frontier  British  station 
bcfoi'o  the  annexation  of  tho  Punjaub,  and  3md 
continued  to  bo  suppHcd  w^ith  an  ex  tensive  maga* 
7,i(io  of  mUitary  stores.  "When  Brigadier  Innes 
Ucard  on  the  12th  of  May  of  the  mutiny  at  Mccmfv 
ho  ordered  all  the  native  troops  on  parade,  that 
he  and  his  officers  might,  if  possible,  jurl go  of  their 
loyalty  by  their  demean onr.  The  examination 
was  in  great  part,  though  not  wholly^  satisfactory. 
At  noon  on  the  13th  tho  disastrous  news  from 
Delhi  arrived.  Tho  intrenched  magazine  within 
the  fort  was  at  that  time  guarded  by  a  company 
of  the  57th ;  and  tho  brigadier,  rendered  some- 
what uneasy  on  this  matter,  planned  a  new  dis- 
position of  the  troops.  There  had  been  many 
*  cartridge*  meetings  held  among  the  men,  and 
symptoms  appeared  that  a  revolt  was  intcndetl 
The  relative  positions  of  all  tho  military  were 
aa  follows:  In  the  middle  of  the  fort  was  the 
intrenchcfi  magazine,  guarded  as  just  stated  ; 
outside  the  fort,  on  tho  w^est,  wore  the  ofllccrs* 
bungalows  and  tho  official  buildings ;  still  further 
to  the  west  were  the  sepoy  lines  of  the  45fh  and 
57th  I  northward  of  these  lines  were  the  artillery 
barracks  j  still  further  north  wero  tlie  lines  of  the 
ear*ilryj  south  of  tho  fort  were  the  barracks  of 
tho  European  regiment ;  on  I  ho  north  of  the  fort 
was  the  Suddcr  Bamar  ;  while  eastward  of  it  was 
an  open  phice  or  nia^dan*  The  brigadier  sought 
to  avert  danger  by  aeparatmg  tlio  two  native 
regiments;  but  tho  Queen's  Clst^  by  tho  genei^l 
arrangements  of  tho  cantonment,  were  too  far 
distant  to  render  the  proper  service  at  the  proper 
moment.  The  45th  were  to  be  removed  to  an 
open  spot  northeast  of  tho  cantonment,  and  tho 
57ih  to  another  ojien  space  on  the  south,  two  miles 
distant;  the  native  cavalry  were  to  take  up  a 
position  near  their  own  linca;  tho  Olst  wero  to 
encamp  near  tho  south  wall  of  tho  fort  j  while 
one  company,  with  artillery  and  guns,  was  to  bo 
placed  within  the  fort.  After  a  parade  of  the 
wrholo  force,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  each 
corps  was  ordered  to  tho  camping-gi^ound  allotted 
for  it*  The  57th  obeyed  at  once,  but  somo  com- 
panies of  the  45th,  while  marching  through  the 
bazaar,  refused  to  go  any  further,  stopped,  loaded 
their  muskets,  and  prepared  for  resistance;  they 
ran  towards  the  fort,  clambered  over  a  dilapidated 
p;irt  of  tlic  ramparts,  aud  advanced  towai^s  the 
magazine,  w^here  scaling-laddcrg  were  thrown  over 
to  t*  %  company  of  tho  57th  w  ho  had  bcuu 


on  guard  inside.  Thfa  clearly  shewed  complicity 
to  exist  A  short  but  severo  conflict  enf^ncd* 
Captain  Lo^vis  ami  Major  Redmond  had  only  a 
few  Enroi leans  wilh  them,  but  they  promptly 
attacked  the  mutineer:?,  drove  out  tho  45th,  and 
made  prisoners  the  trcachorons  guard  of  the  57th, 
All  was  now  right  in  the  fort  and  magazine,  but 
not  in  tho  cantonment  About  two  hundred  men 
of  the  45th  commenced  a  system  of  burning  and 
looting  i  officers*  bungalows,  mess-housos,  hospitals, 
the  church — all  were  fired.  Many  isolated  acts  of 
heroism  were  performed  by  individual  Europeans, 
but  no  corps  was  sent  against  the  ruffians*  Fortu- 
nately, a  povvder-magj«:ino  beyond  tho  cavalry 
lines,  containing  tho  enormous  quantity  of  threo 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder,  did  not 
fall  into  tho  hands  of  the  rebels ;  it  might  have 
done  so,  for  no  preparations  had  been  made  to 
defend  it.  All  this  time  the  Queen*3  troops  chafed 
at  their  enforced  inaction  ;  their  camping-ground 
had  been  so  badly  chosen  that  they  dared  not  in 
a  body  attack  the  45th  lest  the  57tli  should  in  the 
meantime  surprise  tber^i  in  tho  rear ;  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  w^ero  ordered  to  do  what 
any  Englisli  regiment  wouM  cheerfullj  have  under- 
taken—divide  into  two  wHngs,  each  to  confront 
a  wdiole  regiment  of  sepoys.  During  tho  night 
and  the  following  morning  nearly  all  the  sepoys 
decamped,  some  with  arms  and  some  without. 
Fcrozporc  was  saved  for  the  present ;  hut  mutinous 
proceedings  were  encouraged  at  Jullundur,  J  el  am, 
and  Sealkote,  by  the  escape  of  the  45th  and  57 tk ; 
and  the  brigadier  fell  into  disgrace  fur  his  mis- 
management of  this  afFain  He  had  only  jUEt 
arrived  to  take  command  of  that  station,  and  it 
may  be  that  ho  was  on  this  account  le&s  able  to 
judge  correct]y  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  forces 
placed  at  his  dispoml. 

Jutiunduri  which  gives  name  to  the  Jullundur 
Doab  between  the  Butlcj  and  the  Beas,  is 
another  of  this  gronp  of  stations.  It  is  situate^l 
on  tho  high  road  from  Umballa  and  Umritsir 
to  Lahore ;  and  w^is  formerly  the  capital  of  an 
Afghan  dynasty  in  the  Punjaub,  Although  shorn 
of  much  of  its  former  greatness,  it  is  still  an  im- 
portant and  flour i?hing  town,  with  forty  thousand 
inhabitants,  Jullundur  received  the  news  from 
Meerut  on  tho  11th  of  May,  and  immediately 
precautionary  measnres  were  taken.  Brigadier- 
general  Johnstone,  the  commandant,  being  absent 
at  the  time,  a  plan  ^vas  at  onco  formed  by  Colonel 
Hartley  of  H,M.  8th  foot,  and  Captain  Farrington, 
the  deputy-commiBsioner,  and  agreed  to  by  all  the 
other  officers.  The  station  at  that  time  contained 
ILM,  8th  foot,  tho  0th  light  cavalry,  tho  36th 
and  61st  native  infantry^  and  one  troop  of  horse- 
artiller3^  Tho  chief  officers  in  command  were 
Colonels  Longfield  and  Ilattley,  Majors  Barton, 
Innes,  and  Olpherts,  and  Captain  Faddy,  Wlien 
the  telegraph  of  the  12th  of  May  coutirme<l  the 
Meerut  news  of  the  11th,  it  was  resolved  at  onco 
to  control  the  native  troops  at  Jullundur,  and  to 
disarm  them  if  mutinous  symptonia  ihould  appear* 
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Part  of  the  Qaecu*8  troops  were  mai*clied  iuto  the 
artillery  lines ;  the  guns  were  pointed  at  the  lines 
of  the  native  regiments  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
the  sepoys  and  sowars  somewhat  uneasy;  two  field- 
guns  were  kept  with  horses  ready  harnessed  for 
movement;  careful  patrolling  w^as  maintained 
during  the  night;  and  the  ladies  and  children 
were  safely  if  not  comfortahly  placed  in  barracks 
and  rooms  guarded  by  their  own  countrymen. 
Captain  Farrington  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
civil  lines,  the  public  buildings,  and  the  town 
generally ;  and  most  fortunate  was  it  for  him,  and 
the  English  generally,  that  the  native  Rajah  of 
JuUundur,  Rundheer  Singh  Alloowalla,  remained 
friendly.  This  prince  had  been  deprived  of  part 
of  his  territory  at  the  period  of  the  annexation  of 
the  Punjaub,  but  the  deprivation  had  not  rendered 
him  hostile  to  his  powerful  superiors ;  he  promptly 
aided  Farrington  with  guns  and  men,  instead  of 
throwing  in  his  lot  with  the  mutineers.  JuUundur, 
like  Lahore,  Umritsir,  and  Ferozpore,  was  saved 
for  the  present. 

Fhillour,  the  fifth  station  in  this  remarkable 
group,  was  in  one  sense  more  perilously  placed 
than  any  of  the  others,  owing  to  its  nearer 
proximity  to  the  mutineei-s  of  Meerut  and  Delhi. 
It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sutlcj,  on  the 
great  high  road  from  Umballa  and  Loodianah  to 
Umritsir  and  Lahore.  Phillour  is  of  no  account 
as  a  town,  but  of  great  importance  as  a  military 
station  on  the  frontier  of  the  Punjaub,  and  as  com- 
manding the  passage  of  the  grand  trunk-road 
across  the  Sutlej.  At  the  time  of  the  mutiny  it 
had  a  magazine  containing  a  vast  supply  of  war- 
like material,  without  any  European  troops  what- 
ever. The  adjoining  cantonment  contained  one 
native  regiment,  of  which  one  company  guarded 
the  fort  and  magazine.  The  miUtary  authorities 
all  over  the  Punjaub  and  Sirhind  well  knew  that 
Phillour  contained  munitions  of  war  that  would 
be  most  perilous  in  the  hands  of  mutineers. 
Lieutenant  Hildebrand,  as  was  lately  stated,  was 
sent  from  Lahore  with  a  company  of  artillery  to 
Phillour;  but  he  stopped  on  the  way  to  aid  the 
operations  at  Umritsir.  When  the  news  from 
Mcemt  arrived.  Colonel  Butler  made  such  pre- 
cautionary arrangements  as  he  could  at  the  lines, 
while  Lieutenant  Griffith  looked  watchfully  afcer 
the  fort  and  arsenal.  Securing  the  telegrapli,  in 
order  that  the  sepoys  of  the  3d  native  infantry 
might  not  tamper  with  it,  they  communicated  with 
JoUundur,  and  were  rejoiced  to  find  that  a  small 
force  was  about  to  be  despatched  from  that  place 
for  their  relief.  As  soon  as  the  authorities  at  the 
last  named  station  became  aware  of  the  insurgent 
proceedings,  they  determined,  besides  attending  to 
the  safety  of  their  own  station,  to  aid  Phillour ;  they 
sent  a  telegraphic  officer  to  make  such  arrangements 
as  would  keep  the  wire  in  working  order ;  they 
sent  a  message  to  Loodianah,  to  warn  the  deputy- 
commissioner  to  guard  the  bridge  of  boats  acroES 
the  Sutlej  ;  and  they  sent  a  small  but  compact 
force  to  Philloar.    This  force  consisted  of  a  detach- 


ment of  the  Queen's  8th  foot,  two  horse-artillery 
guns,  spare  men  and  horses  for  the  artillery,  and 
a  small  detachment  of  the  2d  Punjaub  cavalry. 
Knowing  that  this  welcome  force  was  on  the  road. 
Colonel  Butler  and  Lieutenant  Griffith  sought  to 
maintain  tranquillity  in  Phillour  during  the  night ; 
they  closed  the  fort-gate  at  sunset ;  they  placed  a 
loaded  light  field-piece  just  within  the  gate,  with 
port-fires  kept  burning;  and  the  little  band  of 
Europeans  remained  on  watch  all  night.  At  day- 
break their  succour  arrived;  the  force  from 
JuUundur,  commanded  by  Major  Baines  and 
Lieutenants  Sankey,  Dobbin,  and  Probyn,  marched 
the  twenty-four  miles  of  distance  without  a  single 
halt.  The  guns  and  cavalry,  being  intended  only 
as  an  esooi*t  on  the  road,  and  to  aid  in  i*ecovering 
the  fort  in  the  event  of  its  having  been  captured  by 
the  sepoys  during  the  night,  returned  to  JuUundur, 
together  with  fifty  of  the  infantry.  The  actual  rein- 
forcement, therefore,  was  about  a  hundred  of  H.M. 
8th  foot,  and  a  few  gunners  to  work  the  fort-guns 
if  necessary.  The  little  garrison  opened  the  fort- 
gates  to  admit  this  reinforcement — ^much  to  the 
dismay  of  the  sepoys  in  the  cantonment ;  for, 
as  was  afterwards  ascei*taincd,  a  plot  had  been 
formed  whereby  the  fort  was  to  be  quietly  taken 
possession  of  on  the  15th  of  the  month,  and  used 
as  a  rendezvous  for  the  sepoy  regiments  in  the 
Punjaub,  when  they  had  risen  in  mutiny,  and 
formed  a  system  of  tactics  in  reference  to  the  great 
focus  of  rebellion  at  Delhi. 

Thus  were  the  days  from  the  11th  to  the  14th  of 
May  days  of  critical  impoi'tance  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Punjaub.  Evidence  almost  conclusive  was 
obtained  that  the  15th  was  intended  to  have  been 
a  day  of  grand  mutiny  among  the  Bengal  sepoys 
stationed  in  that  region :  the  regimental  officers 
knew  nothing  of  this ;  some  of  them  would  not 
believe  it,  even  at  the  time  of  the  disarming;  but 
the  current  of  belief  tended  in  that  direction  after- 
wards. There  is  very  little  doubt,  as  already  impUcd, 
that  the  Meerut  outbreak  occurred  before  the 
plans  were  ready  elsewhere;  that  event  seemed 
to  the  British,  and  rightly  so,  a  dreadful  one  ; 
but,  if  delayed  five  days,  it  would  probably  have 
been  followed  by  the  shedding  of  an  amount  of 
European  blood  fiightful  to  contemplate. 

Having  noticed  the  prompt  measures  taken 
at  Lahore,  Umritsir,  Ferozpore,  JuUundur,  and 
Phillour,  shortly  before  the  middle  of  May ;  it  wUl 
be  useful,  before  tracing  the  course  of  subsequent 
revolt  in  some  of  the  eastern  Punjaub  stations,  to 
attend  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  western  division, 
of  which  Peshawur  was  the  chief  city. 

Peshawur  was  beyond  the  limits  of  British 
India  untU  the  annexation  of  the  » Punjaub. 
Situated  as  it  is  on  the  main  road  from  tho  Indus 
at  Attock  to  the  Indian  Caucasus  range  at  the 
Khyber  Pass,  it  has  for  ages  been  regarded  as  an 
important  mUitary  position,  commanding  one  of  tho 
gates  of  India,  The  Afghans  and  other  Moham- 
medan tribes  generaUy  made  their  irruptions  into 
India  by  this  route.    During  the  complexities  of 
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transport  train  was  organ isedj  for  the  convojanco 
of  European  troops  from  place  to  place  ;  the  fort 
waa  slrengthened,  provisioned,  and  guarded  against 
all  surprises ;  the  artillery  park  was  defended  hy 
an  earthwork ;  and  trusty  officers  were  sent  out 
in  various  directions  to  obtaiu  recmits  for  local 
irregular  corps — enlisting  men  rough  in  Itearing 
aud  unscruputoua  in  morals,  but  who  knew  when 
they  wero  well  commanded,  and  who  bad  no  kind 
of  aflcetion  for  Hindustanis.  Thus  did  Cotton, 
Edwardcs,  Nichobon,  and  the  other  officers^  ener* 
getically  cany  ont  plans  that  kept  Peshawur  at 
peace,  and  enabled  Sir  Johii  Lawrence  to  send  off 
troops  in  aid  of  the  force  besieging  Delhi.  Colonel 
Edwardes^  it  may  here  be  stated,  had  been  in 
Calcutta  in  the  month  of  March ;  and  hful  there 
heard  that  Bikhs  in  some  of  the  Bengali  regiments 
were  taking  their  discharge^  as  if  foreseeing  some 
plot  then  in  preparation ;  this  confirmed  his  pro* 
diieetion  for  Punjaub  troops  over  '  Poorbcahs.^  The 
activity  in  raising  troops  in  the  remotest  north- 
west comer  of  India  appears  to  have  been  a 
double  beuofit  to  the  British  ;  for  it  provided  a 
ser^-iceable  body  of  liarily  troops^  and  it  gi^atified 
tlie  natives  of  the  Peshauur  Valley.  This  matter 
was  adverted  to  in  a  letter  written  by  Edwardes. 
'Tliis  post  (Pesliawur),  so  far  fmm  being  more 
arduous  in  future,  wiJl  be  more  secure.  Events 
hero  have  taken  a  wonderful  turn.  During  peace, 
Pi-'dhawur  was  an  ince^^sant  anxiety;  now  it  is 
the  strongest  point  in  India,  Wo  have  struck 
two  great  blows — wo  have  disarmed  our  own 
troops,  and  have  raised  levies  of  all  the  people  of 
the  country.  The  troops  (sepoys)  are  confounded ; 
they  calculated  on  being  backed  hy  the  people. 
The  people  are  delightedj  and  a  better  feeling  has 
sprung  up  between  them  and  us  in  tliis  enlistment 
than  has  ever  been  obtained  before.  I  have  also 
called  on  my  old  country,  the  Dei*njat^  and  it  is 
quite  delightful  to  see  how  the  call  is  answered. 
Two  thousand  horsemen,  formerly  in  my  army  at 
Moultan,  are  now  moving  on  different  pointa, 
according  to  order,  to  help  us  in  this  difficulty ; 
and  every  post  brings  me  remonstrances  from  chiefs 
as  to  why  thej  have  been  forgotten.  This  is  really 
gratifying/  It  may  be  here  stated  that  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  about  the  end  of  May,  suggested  to 
Viscount  Canning  by  telegi'aph  the  expediency  of 
allowing  Bengal  sepoys  to  retire  from  the  army 
and  receive  their  pay,  if  they  preferred  so  doing, 
and  if  they  had  not  been  engaged  in  mutinous 
proceedings— as  a  means  of  sifting  the  good  from 
the  bad ;  but  Canning  thought  this  would  bo 
dangerous  cast  of  the  Sutlcj;  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  acted  on  anywhere. 

These  exertions  were  materially  aided  by  the 
existence  of  a  rumarkable  police  system  in  tlie 
Punjaub — one  of  the  benefits  w^hich  the  Lawrences 
and  their  associate  introduced.  The  Punjaub 
police  was  of  three  kinds.  First  was  the  midtmj 
polieOi  consisting  of  two  corps  of  irregular  infantry, 
Sevan  battalions  of  foot,  one  regiment  cavalry,  and 
tmreuty^seveu  tioops   of  liorse — amounting   aUo- 
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gether  to  about  thirteen  thousand  men.  These 
men  were  thoroughly  disciplined,  and  were  ready 
at  all  times  to  encounter  the  marauding  tribes  from 
the  mountains.  Then  came  the  civil  police,  com- 
prising about  nine  thousand  men,  and  distributed 
over  nearly  three  hundred  thannahs  or  suboTdbiale 
jurisdictions,  to  protect  thirty  thousand  villages 
and  small  jilaces  ^  the  men  were  armed  wjlU 
swords  and  carbines.  Lastly  were  the  cojisiai^ftiary, 
till r teen  hundred  men  in  the  cities,  and  tliirty 
thousand  in  the  iiiral  districts ;  these  were  a  aort 
of  watchmen,  dressed  in  a  plain  drab  unifarm, 
and  carrying  only  a  stalT  and  a  spear.  This  lai^e 
police  army  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  men  was 
not  only  eflicient,  when  well  officered,  in  maintain- 
ing tranquilhty,  but  furnished  excellent  recmita 
for  regiments  of  Sikh  and  Punjaubce  soldiers. 

Sir  John  Lawrence  issued  a  vigorous  proclama- 
tion, encouraging  the  native  troops  to  remain 
faithful,  and  threatening  them  with  dire  consO' 
quences  if  they  revolted  j  but  from  the  fii'st  Uo 
rehcd  very  little  on  sueb  appeals  to  the  Bengal 
troops,  Lea-ving  this  subject,  however,  and  direct- 
ing attention  to  those  events  only  whidi  bore 
with  any  weight  oti  the  prugrcss  of  the  mutiny, 
we  shall  now  rapidly  glance  at  Punjaub  alfairs  in 
the  summer  montba  Many  strugjidcs  took  place, 
too  slight  to  require  much  notice.  One  was 
the  disarming  of  a  native  regiment  at  Noorpore* 
Another,  on  June  13th,  was  the  execution  of 
twelve  men  at  Fcro7.porc,  belonging  to  the  45tb 
H.  I.,  for  mutiny  after  being  disarmed. 

It  was  early  in  June  that  the  station  at  Julian- 
dur  became  a  prey  to  insurgent  violence.  Ou  the 
3d  of  the  month,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  lines  of 
the  (Jlst  native  inlantry — a  bad  symptom  wher- 
ever it  occurred  in  those  6^y%  On  the  following 
night  a  hospital  ^vas  butiiefl.  On  the  6^h,  the  4t\h 
regiment  Sikh  infantry  marched  into  the  station^ 
as  well  as  a  native  troop  of  horse-artillery  ;  but, 
owing  to  some  uneasiness  displayed  by  the  Bengal 
troops,  the  Sikh  regiment  was  remove^l  to  another 
station — as  if  the  brigadier  in  command  were 
desirous  not  to  offend  or  irritate  the  petted 
regiments  from  the  cast.  At  eleven  o'clock  ^ 
night  on  the  7th,  the  close  of  a  quiet  Sunday^ — 
again  Sunday  ]—ii  sudden  alarm  of  fir©  was  given, 
and  a  lurid  glare  was  seen  orcr  the  lines  of  the 
3Gth  native  infantry.  The  officers  rushed  to  their 
respective  [daces ;  and  then  it  was  found  that 
the  Gth  native  cavalry,  wavering  for  a  time, 
bad  at  last  pven  way  to  the  mutinous  impulse 
that  guided  the  30th  and  61st  infantry,  and  that 
all  three  regiments  were  threatening  the  officers. 
The  old  sad  story  might  again  be  told ;  the 
story  of  some  of  the  officers  being  shot  as  they 
spoke  and  appealed  to  the  fidelity  of  their  men  j 
of  others  being  shot  at  or  sabred  as  they  ran 
or  rode  across  the  [mrade*gronnd ;  of  ladies  and 
children  being  aflrighted  at  the  artillery  barracks, 
where  they  had  been  \vout  to  sleep  for  greater 
security.  The  mutineers  bad  evidently  expected 
the  native  artillery  to  join  them  ;  but  fortunately 
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these  latter  were  so  dove-tailed  with  the  European 
artillery,  and  were  so  well  looked  after  by  a  com- 
pany of  the  8th  foot,  that  they  could  not  mutiny  if 
they  would.  All  the  Europeans  who  fled  to  the 
artUlery  barracks  and  lines  were  safe ;  the  guns 
protected  them.  The  mutineers,  after  an  hour  or 
two  of  the  usual  mischief,  made  off.  About  one 
half  the  cavalry  regiment  mutinied,  but  as  all 
confidence  was  lost  in  them,  the  rest  were  deprived 
of  horses  and  arms,  and  the  regiment  virtually 
ceased  to  exist  The  officers  were  overwhelmed 
with  astonishment  and  mortification ;  some  of 
them  had  gone  to  rest  on  that  evening  in  perfect 
reliance  on  their  men.  One  of  the  cavalry  officers 
afterwards  said:  'Some  of  our  best  men  have 
proved  the  most  active  in  this  miserable  business. 
A  rough  rider  in  my  troop,  who  had  been  riding 
my  charger  in  the  morning,  and  had  played  with 
my  little  child,  was  one  of  the  men  who  charged 
the  guns.'  This  officer,  like  many  others,  had  no 
other  theory  to  offer  than  that  his  troopers 
mutinied  in  a  'panic,'  arising  from  the  sinister 
rumours  that  ran  like  wildfire  through  the  lines 
and  bazaars  of  the  native  troops,  shaking  the 
fidelity  of  those  who  had  not  previously  taken 
part  in  any  conspiracy.  It  was  the  only  theory 
which  their  bittenacss  of  heart  allowed  them  to 
contemplate  with  any  calmness ;  for  few  military 
men  could  admit  without  deep  mortification  that 
they  had  been  ignorant  of,  and  deceived  by,  their 
own  soldiers  down  to  the  very  last  moment. 

While  a  portion  of  the  CUi  cavalry  remained, 
disarmed  and  unhorsed  but  not  actually  dis- 
banded, at  JuUuudur,  the  two  regiments  and  a 
half  of  mutineers  marched  ofi*  towards  Phillour, 
as  if  bound  for  Delhi.  At  the  instant  the  mutiny 
began,  a  telegraphic  message  had  been  sent  from 
JuUundur  to  Phillour,  to  break  the  bridge  of  boats 
over  the  Sutlej,  and  thereby  prevent  the  rebels 
fk*om  crossing  from  the  Punjaub  into  Sirhind. 

Unfortunately,  the  telegraphic  message  failed  to 
reach  the  officer  to  whom  it  was  sent.  The  3d 
regiment  Bengal  native  cavalry,  at  Phillour,  might, 
as  the  commanding  officer  at  that  time  thought, 
have  been  maintained  in  discipline  if  the  JuUun- 
dur mutineers  had  not  disturbed  them ;  but  when 
the  3Gth  and  6lst  native  infantry,  and  the  6th 
cavalry  were  approaching,  all  control  wiis  found 
to  be  lost  The  telegraphic  wires  being  cut,  no 
news  could  reach  Phillour,  and  thus  the  insurgents 
from  JuUundur  made  their  appeai*ance  wholly 
unexpected — by  the  Europeans,  if  not  by  the 
troopers.  The  ladies  and  families  were  at  once 
hastened  off  from  the  cantonment  to  the  fort, 
which  had  just  before  been  garrisoned  by  a  hundred 
men  of  H.M.  8th  foot  The  officers  then  went  on 
parade,  where  they  found  themselves  unable  to 
bring  the  3d  regiment  to  a  sense  of  their  duty ;  the 
men  promised  to  keep  their  hands  clear  of  murder, 
but  they  would  not  fight  against  the  approaching 
rebels  from  JuUundur.  The  officers  then  returned 
to  the  fort  powerless;  for  the  handful  of  Europeans 
there,  though  sufficient  to  defend  the  fort,  w^ere 


unable  to  encounter  four  mutinous  regiments  in 
the  cantonment  In  a  day  or  two,  all  the  ladies 
and  children  were  sent  off  safely  to  the  hills ;  and 
the  cavalry  officers  were  left  without  immediate 
duties.  The  tactics  of  the  brigadier  at  JuUundur 
were  at  that  crisis  somewhat  sevei*ely  criticised. 
It  was  considered  that  he  ought  to  have  made 
such  arrangements  as  would  have  prevented  the 
mutineers  from  crossing  the  Sutlej.  He  foUowed 
them,  with  such  a  force  as  he  could  spare  or 
collect ;  but  while  he  was  planning  to  cut  off  the 
bridge  of  boats  that  spanned  the  Sutlej  between 
PhUlour  and  Loodianah,  they  avoided  that  spot 
altogether;  they  crossed  the  river  six  miles 
further  up,  and  proceeded  on  then:  march  towards 
Delhi — attacked  at  certain  places  by  Europeans 
and  by  Sikhs,  but  not  in  sufficient  force  to  frustrate 
their  purpose. 

Although  belonging  to  a  region  east  of  the 
Punjaub,  it  may  be  well  here  to  notice  another 
of  the  June  mutinies  nearer  the  focus  of  dis- 
afi'ection.  One  of  the  regiments  that  took  its 
officers  by  surprise  in  mutinying  was  the  60th 
B.  N.  I. ;  of  which  the  head-quarters  had  been 
at  UmbaUa,  but  which  was  at  Bhotuck,  only 
three  marches  from  Delhi,  when  the  fidehty  of 
the  men  gave  way.  One  of  the  English  officers, 
expressing  his  utter  astonishment  at  this  result^ 
said:  *AU  gone!  The  men  that  we  so  trusted; 
my  own  men,  with  whom  I  have  shot,  played 
cricket,  jumped,  entered  into  all  their  sports,  and 
treated  so  kindly!'  He  thought  it  almost  cruel 
to  subject,  that  regiment  to  such  temptation  as 
would  be  afforded  by  close  neighbourhood  with 
the  mutineers  at  Delhi.  But,  right  or  wrong,  the 
temptation  was  afforded,  and  proved  too  strong 
to  be  resisted.  It  afterwards  became  known  that 
the  GOth  received  numerous  letters  and  messages 
from  within  Delhi,  entreating  them  to  join  the 
national  cause  against  the  Kaffir  Feringhees.  On 
the  11th  of  June,  the  sepoys  suddenly  rose,  and 
fired  a  voUey  at  a  tent  within  which  many  of  the 
officera  were  at  mess,  but  fortunately  without  fatal 
results.  Many  of  the  officers  at  once  galloped 
off  to  the  camp  outside  Delhi,  feeling  they  might 
be  more  nsefiil  there  than  with  a  mutinous 
regiment ;  while  others  stayed  a  while,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  bi*inging  the  men  back  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty.  After  plundering  the  mess  of  the  sUver- 
plate  and  the  wine,  and  securing  the  treasure- 
chest,  the  mutineers  made  off  for  Delhi.  Here, 
however,  a  warm  reception  was  in  store  for  them  ; 
their  officers  had  given  the  alarm ;  and  H.M. 
9th  Lancers  cut  the  mutineers  up  terribly  on  the 
road  leading  to  the  Lahore  Gate.  Of  those  who 
entered  the  city,  most  feU  in  a  sortie  shortly 
afterwards.  At  the  place  where  this  regiment  had 
been  stationed,  UmbaUa,  another  death-fiend — 
cholera — was  at  work.  *  We  have  had  that  terrible 
scourge  the  cholera.  It  has  been  raging  here  with 
frightful  violence  for  two  months  (May  to  July) ; 
but,  thank  God,  has  now  left  us  without  harming 
the   Sahibs.      It    seemed   a  judgment  on    the 


natives.  They  were  reeling  about  and  falling 
d^d  ill  the  streets^  and  no  one  to  remove  them. 
It  is  the  only  time  wo  have  looked  on  it  as  an 
ally ;  though  it  has  carried  off  inaBj  soldiers, 
two  native  ofBeere,  and  six  pol icemen,  who  wem 
guarding  prisoners;  all  fell  dead  at  the  same 
place;  as  one  dropped,  another  stepped  forward 
and  took  his  place  ;  and  so  on  the  whole  lot."  It 
was  one  of  the  grievous  results  of  the  Indian 
mutiny  that  English  officers,  iu  very  bitterness  of 
hearty  often  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  ealam- 
ittes  which  fell  on  the  natives,  even  townsmen 
unconnected  with  the  soldiery. 

Jelam,  which  was  the  scene  of  a  brief  but 
TCty  fierce  contest  in  July,  is  a  considerable  town 
on  the  right  hank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  ; 
it  is  situated  on  the  great  line  of  road  fi'oni 
Lahore  to  Foshawur;  and  plans  have  for  some 
time  been  under  consideration  for  the  establish- 
ment of  river-steamers  tht^nco  down  through 
Moultan  to  Kurachce,  Like  many  other  places 
on  the  gi-eat  high  roadj  it  was  a  station  for  troops ; 
and  like  many  other  stations,  it  was  thrown  into 
uneasiness  by  doubts  of  the  fidelity  of  the  sepoys. 
The  14th  regiment  Bengal  native  infantry,  about 
threa-fonrths  of  which  were  stationed  at  Jelum^ 
having  excited  suspicions  towards  the  end  of  June, 
it  was  resolved  to  disarm  them;  but  as  no  force 
was  at  hand  to  eftect  this^  three  companies  of 
H.M.  24th  foot,  under  Colonel  El  lice,  with  a  few 
horse-artilleiy,  were  orckred  down  from  Ravvul 
Pin  dee.  On  the  7  th  of  July  the  English  troops 
arrived,  and  found  the  natiye  regiment  drawn 
up  on  parade.  Whether  exasperated  at  the 
frustration  of  a  piiD posed  plan  of  mutiny,  or 
encouraged  by  their  strength  being  thiico  that  of 
the  English^  is  not  well  known  j  but  the  14th 
attacked  the  Eiij^lish  with  musketry  directly  they 
approached*  This  of  course  brought  on  an 
immediate  battle.  The  sepoys  bad  fortified  their 
huts,  loopholcd  their  walls,  and  secured  a  defen* 
sive  position  in  a  neigh bounng  village.  The 
English  oflicers  of  the  native  regiment,  deserted 
and  fired  at  by  their  men^  hastened  to  join  tlie 
g4th ;  and  a  very  severe  ex  eh  an  go  of  musketry 
soon  took  place-  The  sepoys  fought  so  boldly^ 
and  disputed  every  ineh  f.o  resolutely,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  bring  the  three  guns 
hito  requisition  to  drive  tbem  out  of  their 
covered  position!?.  At  last  they  were  expelled, 
and  escaped  into  the  country ;  where  the  British, 
having  no  cavalry,  w*ere  unable  to  follow  them. 
It  was  an  nflair  altogetlier  out  of  the  usual 
order  in  India  at  that  time  :  instead  of  being 
a  massacre  or  a  chasing  of  treacherously  be- 
trayed individuals,  it  was  a  fight  iu  which  the 
native  troops  met  the  British  with  more  than 
their  usual  resolution.  The  loss  in  this  brief 
conflict  was  serere.  Colonel  Ellice  was  terribly 
Wounded  in  the  chest  and  the  thigh ;  Captain 
Spring  WHS  killed ;  Lieutenants  Strealhficld  and 
Chichester  Avere  wounded,  one  in  both  legs,  and 
the  other  in  the  arm ;  tw^o  sei^eants  and  twenty- 


three  men  were  killed ;  four  corporals  and  forty- 
three  men  wounded.  Thus,  out  of  this  small 
force,  seventy-six  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 
The  government  authorities  at  Jelum  immediately 
offered  a  reward  of  thirty  rupees  a  head  for  mtry 
fugitive  sepoy  captured.  This  led  to  the  capture 
of  about  seventy  in  the  ne^t  two  days,  and  to  a 
fearful  scene  of  shooting  and  blowing  away  from 
gims. 

On  the  same  day,  July  7th,  wlien  three  com- 
panies of  H.M-  24th  were  thus  engaged  at  Jelum, 
the  other  companies  of  the  same  regiment  were 
engaged  at  Rawnl  Pindee  in  disarming  the  &Bth 
native  infantry  and  two  companies  of  the  14tli* 
The  sepoys  hesitated  foi-  a  time,  but  seeing  a  small 
force  of  horse-artillery  confronted  to  them,  yielded; 
some  fled,  but  the  rcst  gave  up  their  arms*  Two 
hundred  of  their  muskets  were  found  to  be  loaded, 
a  significant  indication  of  some  murderous  intent 

The  mutiny  at  Sealkote,  less  fatal  than  that  at 
Jelum  in  reference  to  the  conflict  of  troops  in  fair 
fight^  was  more  adventurous,  more  marked  by 
*  b air-breadth  ^seapes^  among  the  officers  and  their 
faniilies.  Scalkote  is  a  town  of  about  twenly 
thousand  inbabitantSj  in  the  Doab  between  the 
Chenab  and  the  Raveo,  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
first-named  river,  and  about  sixty  miles  distant 
from  Lahore*  At  the  time  of  the  mutiny  there 
was  a  riflC' practice  depfit  at  tins  place.  The  sepoys 
stationed  at  Scalkote  had  often  been  in  conrenar 
tion  with  their  European  oflicers  concerning  the 
cartridge-question,  and  had  e repressed  themselves 
satisfied  with  the  e^scplanations  ofiered.  During  the 
active  operations  for  forming  movable  oolnmns 
in  the  Pnnjaub,  either  to  proteet  the  irarious 
stations  or  to  form  a  Delhi  siege-army,  all  the 
European  troops  at  Sealkote  were  t^'iken  away,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  native  regiments  j  leaving  at 
that  place  only  the  40th  Bengal  native  infantry, 
and  a  wing  of  the  9th  native  cavalry,  in  canton^ 
ment,  while  within  the  fort  w  ere  about  a  hundred 
and  fi  fty  m  en  o  f  the  n  ew  Si  kh  lev  i  es.  Th  e  brigadier 
commandant  was  rendered  very  uneasy  by  thU 
removal  of  his  best  troops ;  some  of  bis  officers 
had  already  recommended  the  disarming  of  the 
sepoys  before  the  last  of  the  Queen's  troops  were 
f^one;  but  he  was  scrupulous  of  shewing  any 
distrust  of  the  native  army;  he  felt  and  acted 
in  this  matter  more  like  a  Bengal  officer  than 
a  Pnnjaub  officer — relying  on  the  honour  and 
fidelity  of  the  *Poorbeah*  troops.  His  an^dcties 
greatly  increased  when  he  heard  that  the  lith 
native  infantry^  after  revolting  at  Jelum,  were 
approaching  Sealkote.  Many  of  themj  it  is  true, 
had  been  cut  up  by  a  few  companieB  of  tlie 
Queen's  24th ;  but  still  the  remainder  might  re^ 
easily  tempt  liis  own  sepoys  and  troopers.  Never- 
theless, to  the  last  da}^  almost  to  tlio  last  hour, 
many  of  the  regimental  officers  fully  trusted  the 
men ;  and  even  their  ladies  slept  near  th@  lin<% 
for  safety ♦ 

Tho  troops  appear  to  have  laid  a  plan  on  the 
evening  of  tho  8th  of  July,  for  a  mutiny  on  the 
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following  morning.  At  four  o'clock  on  the  9th, 
sounds  of  musketry  and  cries  of  distress  were 
beard,  rousing  all  the  Europeans  from  their  slum- 
bers. An  officer  on  night-picket  duty  near  the 
cavalry  lines  observed  a  few  troopers  going  towards 
the  infantry  lines.  It  was  afterwards  discovered 
that  these  troopers  went  icy  the  sepoys,  told  them 
*the  letters'  had  come,  and  urged  tlicm  to  revolt  at 
once — ^implying  complicity  with  mutineers  else- 
where ;  but  the  officer  could  not  know  this  at  the 
time:  he  simply  thought  the  movement  suspicious, 
and  endeavoured  to  keep  his  own  sepoy  guards 
from  contact  with  the  troopers.  In  this,  however, 
be  failed ;  the  sepoys  soon  left  him,  and  went  over 
to  the  troopers.  Ho  hurried  to  his  bungalow,  told 
his  wife  to  hasten  in  a  buggy  to  the  fort,  and  then 
went  himself  towards  the  linos  of  his  regiment. 
This  was  a  type  of  what  occurred  generally.  The 
officers  sought  to  send  their  wives  and  families 
from  their  various  bungalows  into  the  fort,  and 
then  hastened  to  their  duties.  These  duties  brought 
them  into  the  presence  of  murderous  troops  at  the 
regimental  lines ;  troops  who  fired  on  the  very 
officers  that  to  the  last  had  trusted  them.  Espe- 
cially was  the  mortification  great  among  the 
Europeans  connected  with  the  46th ;  for  when 
they  begged  their  sepoys  to  fire  upon  the  mutinous 
troopers,  the  sepoys  fired  at  them  instead.  A 
captain,  two  surgeons,  a  clergyman,  and  his  wife 
and  child,  were  killed  almost  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  outbreak  ;  while  Brigadier  Brind  and  other 
officers  were  wounded. 

There  were  no  wanderings  over  burning  roads 
and  through  thick  jungles  to  record  in  this  case ; 
but  a  few  isolated  adventures  may  be  briefly 
noticed.  Two  or  three  roads  from  the  lines  and 
bungalows  to  the  fort  became  speedily  marked  by 
fleeing  Europeans— officers,  ladies,  and  children— in 
vehicles,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot— all  trying  to 
reach  the  fort,  and  all  attacked  or  pursued  by  the 
treacherous  viUains.  Dr  Graham,  the  superintend- 
ing surgeon,  on  the  alarm  being  raised,  drove 
quickly  with  his  daughter  towards  the  fort;  a 
trooper  rode  up  and  shot  him  dead ;  his  bereaved 
daughter  seized  the  reins,  and,  with  the  corpse  of 
her  parent  on  her  lap,  drove  into  the  nearest  com- 
pound, screaming  for  help.  A  young  lieutenant 
of  the  9th  cavalry,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
flee,  had  to  dash  past  several  troopers,  who  fired 
many  shots,  one  only  of  which  hit  him.  He 
galloped  thirty  miles  to  Wuzeerabad,  wounded  as 
he  was;  and,  all  his  property  being  left  behind 
him  only  to  be  ruthlessly  destroyed,  he  had,  to  use 
his  own  words,  to  look  forward  to  begin  the  world 
again,  'with  a  sword,  and  a  jacket  cut  up  the  back.' 
Three  officers  galloped  forty  miles  to  Gujeranwalla, 
swimming  or  wading  the  rivers  that  crossed  their 
path.  One  of  the  captains  of  the  4Gth,  who  was 
personally  much  liked  by  the  sepoys  of  his  own 
company,  was  startled  by  receiving  from  them  an 
offer  of  a  thousand  rupees  per  month  if  he  would 
become  a  rebel  like  them,  and  still  remain  their 
captain!    What  answer  he  gave  to  this  strange 


offer  may  easily  be  conceived ;  but  his  company  • 
remained  kind  to  him,  for  they  saw  him  safely 
escorted  to  the  fort.  In  one  of  the  bungalows 
fourteen  persons,  of  whom  only  three  were  men, 
sought  refuge  from  the  murderous  sepoys  and 
troopers.  The  women  and  children  all  congregated 
in  a  small  lumber-room ;  the  three  gentlemen 
remained  in  the  drawing-room,  pistols  in  hand. 
Then  ensued  a  brisk  scene  of  firing  and  counter- 
firing;  during  which,  however,  only  one  life 
appears  to  have  been  lost :  the  love  of  plunder  in 
this  case  overpowered  the  love  of  murder ;  for  the 
insurgents,  compelling  the  gentlemen  to  retreat  to 
their  poor  companions  in  the  lumber-room,  and 
there  besieging  them  for  a  time,  -turned  their 
attention  to  loot  or  plunder.  After  ten  hours 
sojourn  of  fourteen  persons  in  a  small  room  in  a 
sultry  July  day,  the  Europeans,  finding  that  the 
mutineers  were  wandering  in  other  directions, 
contrived  to  make  a  safe  and  hasty  run  to  the  fort, 
a  distance  of  upwards  of  a  mile.  Some  of  the 
Europeans  at  the  station,  as  we  have  said,  were 
killed  ;  some  escaped  by  a  brisk  gallop ;  while  the 
rest  were  shut  up  for  a  fortnight  in  the  fort,  in 
great  discomfort,  xmtil  the  mutineers  went  away. 
There  being  no  European  soldiers  at  Sealkote,  the 
sepoys  and  sowars  acted  as  they  pleased ;  they 
pillaged  the  bungalows,  exploded  the  magazine, 
let  loose  the  prisoners  in  the  jail,  and  then  started 
off,  like  other  mutineers,  in  the  direction  of  Delhi. 
One  of  the  most  touching  incidents  at  Sealkote 
bore  relation  to  a  nunnery,  a  convent  of  nuns 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Jesus  Marie  of  Lyon, 
a  Roman  Catholic  establishment  analogous  to  that 
at  Sirdhana  near  Meerut,  already  brought  under 
notice  (p.  57).  The  superior  at  Lyon,  many  weeks 
afterwards,  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
sisters,*  giving  an  affecting  account  of  the  way  in 
which  the  quiet  religieuses  were  hunted  about  by 
the  mutineers. 


• '  Very  Dear  &nd  Good  Mother— On  the  8th  of  the  present 
month  the  native  eoldlers  heard  they  were  to  he  diurmed  the 
following  day.  They  became  furious,  and  secretly  planned  a 
revolt  They  carried  their  plane  into  execution  at  an  early  hoar 
on  the  following  morning.  We  were  immediately  apprised  of  it, 
and  I  hastened  to  awake  our  poor  children,  and  oil  of  us,  half-clad, 
prayed  for  shelter  at  a  Hindoo  habitation.  Some  Tchiclee  had 
been  prepared  for  us  to  escape,  when  the  servants  desired  us  to 
conceal  ourselves,  as  the  sepoys  were  coming  into  the  garden.  We 
returned  to  our  hiding-place;  the  soldiers  urived;  they  took  away 
our  carriages,  and  a  shot  was  fired  into  the  house  where  we  were 
concealed.  The  baU  passed  close  to  where  our  chaplain  was 
sitting,  and  slightly  wounded  a  child  in  the  leg.  At  the  same 
moment  three  soldiers,  well  armed,  presented  themselves  at  the 
door.  The  good  father,  holding  the  holy  sacrament,  which  he 
never  quitted,  advanced  to  meet  them.  Several  of  us  accom- 
panied Mm.  **  We  have  orders  to  kill  you,"  said  the  sepoys ;  "  but 
we  will  spare  you  If  you  give  us  money.  Go  out,  all,  that  we  may 
see  there  are  no  men  concealed  here."  Having  searched  and  found 
nothing,  one  of  the  soldiers  raised  his  sabre  over  the  chapUih>,  and 
cried  out :  "  You  shall  die."  "  Mercy,  hi  the  name  of  God  I  "  ex- 
claimed I.  ••  I  wiU  open  every  press  to  shew  you  that  there  is  no 
money  concealed  here."  He  followed  me,  and  havtog  satisfied 
hhnself  that  there  was  no  money,  the  soldiers  went  away  We 
then  broke  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  our  garden*  and  fled  into  the 
Jungle.  We  had  scarcely  escaped  when  thirty  more  sepoys  entered 
the  house ;  but  the  Almighty  preserved  us  from  this  danger.  We 
were  crossing  the  country,  when  a  hlthtvA  servant  brought  us  to 
a  house  where  several  Europeans  had  taken  reftige.  We  breathed 
freely  there  for  a  moment,  but  the  government  trcMure  was  depo- 
sited  there,  and  the  house  was  soon  attacked  by  the  mutinous 
sepoys.  We  believed  that  our  Ust  hour  was  at  hand ;  but  the 
savages  were  too  much  occupied  with  pillage  to  notice  us,  and  the 


AVhcn  tlic  Sealkotc  mutineers  bad  taken  tUcir 
depjirtuie  tu wards  l)t41i(,  a  force  was  oigaiiiscd 
at  Jeluni  as  quickly  as  ix>.s3iblo  ta  pursue  tUcni, 
This  force,  under  Colouel  Brown,  compri&od  three 
companies  of  H.M.  2Uh  footj  two  hundred  Sikhs, 
a  hundred  irrc^uUir  horse,  and  three  horse-artil- 
lery guns.  The  euergetic  Brigadier  Nicholson, 
ID  command  of  a  flying  column  destined  f*>r 
Delhi,  compi'ishig  tbc  5Sd  light  infantry,  the  Glh 
Punjauh  c:iva!rv,  and  other  troops,  made  arrange- 
ments at  the  same  time  for  iutercopting  the 
mutineers.  It  thus  happened  that  ou  the  12th  of 
July,  the  insurgent  4Gth  and  9th  regiments  when 
tbcy  reached  the  llaveo  from  Sealkote,  found 
themselves  hemmed  in  ;  and  tifier  an  exciting 
contest  on  an  isflaud  in  the  riverj  they  were  almost 
entirely  cut  up. 

About  the  close  of  July,  the  disarmed  2Cth 
native  infantry  muthiied  at  Lahore,  killed  Bfajor 
S|«encer  and  tw-o  native  officers,  and  fled  up  the 
left  bank  of  the  llav^ ;  but  the  poliee,  the  new 
levies,  and  the  villagers  pursued  them  so  closely 
and  harassed  them  su  continuously,  that  hardly 
a  man  remained  alive.  In  Augue^  something  of 
the  same  kind  occurred  at  other  places  in  the 
Punjauh ;  native  Bengal  regiments  still  were 
there,  disarmed  but  not  dishande^l ;  and  it  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  that  the  men  felt  chafed 
and  discontented  with  such  a  state  of  things.  If 
faithful,  they  felt  the  degradation  of  being  dis- 
armed ;  if  hollow  in  their  professed  fidelity,  they 
felt  the  irksomciie5:s  of  being  cloiiely  watehed 
in  cantonment.  At  Fero/.pore,  on  the  19th  of 
August,  a  portion  of  the  10th  native  cavalry,  that 
bad  before  bcei*  disarmed^  rauliuicd,  and  endea- 
voured to  c.ipiure  the  guns  of  Captain  Wood- 
cock's battejy ;  they  rushed  at  the  guns  while 
Uto  artillerymen  were  at  dhincr,  and  kille^l  the 
veterinary  sui'geon  and  one  or  two  other  persons  j 
but  a  corps  of  Bombay  Fusi  iters,  hi  the  station 
at  that  time,  repulsed  and  dispersed  them.  At 
Peshawur,  where  it  was  found  fre<|ueiitly  neces- 
sary to  search  the  huts  and  tents  of  the  disarnjed 
gepoySj  fov  concealed  wx^apons,  the  51st  native 
infantry  resisted  this  search  on  tlio  Siith  of  the 
month  ;  they  beat  their  ofEcera  with  cudgels,  and 
cmleavoured  to  seixo  the  arms  of  a  Sikh  corps 
while  those  men  were  at  dinner.  They  were 
foikul,  and  fled  towards  the  hills  ;  but  a  disastrous 
flight  Avas  it  for  them ;  more  than  a  hundred  w^ere 
shot  before  they  could  get  out  of  the  lines,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  more  were  cut  duwn  during 
ati  iMxme<liate  pursuit,  nearly  four  hundri^d  were 
brought  iu  i  orison  em,  to  ho  quickly  trieti  and  shot, 
and  some  of  the  rest  Avei^e  made  slaves  by  the 
inounlfiineers  of  the  Khyber  Puss,  who  would  by 
no  means    'fratei-nise'    with    them.      Thus   the 

Etmpeanfl  C'tcap^*  At  Ihlf  mDmcnt  u  CathuUc  fioldter  fifTcrcd  la 
futdti  Us  tu  tbf}  furti  ivhisru  \i«  Arrired  At  Ivrvlvo  o'clDck.  \Vc  do 
not  kDinw  how  long  ne  th^U  rDinain  Jn  the  furt.  Ihb  En^lbh 
ciUhctu-A  h&vt  treat cd  ui  ti  Uli  the  frdutettt  k.indtie'n  antt  Att>;ntiOT)p 
HtiJ  hava  supplied  ut  i^ith  provit(E;»nf  bolh  for  otirMlireji  utid  our 
frupili.  Wd  ttuNt  we  ihaU  vne  day  make  our  wty  lo  BombEiy; 
iut  lU^t  "win  dc^uiid  on  the  ordon  wb  reealvs  f^m  tlie  guveTii- 
mcnt' 


regiment  was  in  eflTcct  annihilatciL  Tbei^e  were 
then  three  disanned  native  regiments  left  in 
Feshawur,  which  wore  kept  so  encamped  that 
loaded  guns  in  trusty  bands  might  always  point 
towards  them. 

Tho  course  of  events  in  the  Punjaub  nee^l  not 
be  traced  further  in  any  connected  form.  From 
first  to  last  the  t>lan  adopted  was  pretty  uniform 
in  character*  When  the  troubles  began,  there 
were  about  twenty  regiments  of  the  Bengal  native 
army  in  the  Punjaub ;  and  these  regiments  were 
at  once  and  everj^wherc  distrusted  by  Sir  John 
Lawrence  and  his  chief  officers.  If  hope  and  con- 
fidence were  felt,  it  w^as  rather  by  the  regimental 
oflicers,  to  wdiom  disloyalty  in  tlieir  respective 
corps  w^as  naturally  mortifying  and  humiliating. 
All  the  sepoys  were  disarmed  and  the  sowars  dis^ 
mounted,  as  soon  as  suspicious  symidoms  ap]:teared; 
»onie  regiments  remained  at  the  stations,  disarmed, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  summer  and  autumn  ; 
some  mutinied,  before  or  after  disarming ;  but 
very  few  indeed  lived  to  reach  the  scene  of  rebel 
supremacy  at  llelht ;  fur  they  were  cut  up  by  the 
Europeans,  Bikhs,  Punjaubecs,  or  liill-men  which 
tlie  Punjaub  aftbrded.  Gladly  as  every  one,  w  hether 
civilian  or  military,  acknowledged  the  eminent  set* 
vices  of  Sir  John  Lawrence ;  there  were,  it  must  be 
admitted,  certain  advantages  available  to  him  whicli 
wxre  utterly  denied  to  Mr  Colvin,  the  responsible 
chief  of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  in  which  the 
mutiny  raged  more  fiercely  than  anywhere  else. 
When  the  ti'oubles  began,  the  Pnnjaub  was  better 
furnished  with  regSmcuts  of  the  Queen's  army 
than  any  other  part  of  India ;  while  the  native 
Sikhsj  Punjaubee  Mohammedans,  and  hill-men, 
were  either  indiflbrent  or  hostile  to  the  sepoys  of 
Uiudostan  proper.  The  conse<^uenees  of  this  state 
of  things  w  ere  two :  the  native  troops  were  more 
easily  disarmed ;  and  those  who  nmtinicd  were 
more  in  danger  of  annihilation  before  they  could 
get  east  of  the  Sutlej,  In  the  Northwest  PruvinccB 
the  circumstances  were  far  more  disastrous ;  the 
British  troojis  were  relatively  fewer ;  and  the 
people  were  more  nearly  in  accord  with  the  sepoy a^ 
in  so  far  as  concerned  nation  id  and  religions 
sympathies*  In  the  Meerut  military  division^ 
when  the  mutiny  had  fairly  commenced,  besides 
those  at  Meerut  station,  there  was  only  one 
European  regiment  (at  Agra),  against  ten  native 
regiments,  irrespective  of  those  which  mutinied 
at  Meerut  and  Delhi.  In  the  Cawnporo  miUtary 
division,  comprising  the  great  stations  of  Lucknow, 
Allahabad,  CawnporOj  and  the  w  hole  of  Oude,  there 
was  scarcely  more  than  one  complete  European 
regiment,  against  thiily  native  Bengal  and  Oude 
regiments,  regular  and  irregular.  In  the  Dina- 
poor  military  division,  comprising  Benares,  Patna^ 
Gbazeeijore,  and  other  large  cities,  together  with 
much  government  wealth  in  the  form  of  treasui^ 
and  opium,  there  was  in  like  manner  only  one 
Brittsb  regiment,  against  sixteen  native  corps. 
There  was  at  the  snme  time  this  additional 
dilnculty ;  that  no  such  materials  w^ero  at  hand  as 
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jn  tho  Punjanbj  for  maing  regiments  of  hoi-sjo  and 
fgot  among  tribes  who  wonid  £)*nipatlitse  but  littlo 
with  thti  nmtincem. 

Sir  John  Lawrence  was  at  first  in  some  doubt 
what  course  to  follow  in  rcliiti**n  to  the  liberty  of 
Iba  press,  Tlio  Csilcntta  antborities^  t\B  we  shall 
s«o  in  the  next  chapter,  thought  it  proper  to 
curtail  that  liberty  in  Bengal  and  the  K^ortUwest 
Pix>vince3,  Sir  John,  unwilling  on  the  one  hand 
to  place  tbc  Europeans  in  the  Fnnjaub  in  the 
tonnentiiig  eoBdition  of  secluaton  from  all  sources 
of  news,  and  unwilling  on  fbo  other  to  leave  the 
news -readers  at  the  mercy  of  inaccurate  or 
iniscrupnhius  news- writers  at  such  a  critical  time, 
adopted  a  medium  coui-se.  He  caused  the  Lahore 
ChrQuieh  lo  be  made  the  njcdiuni  of  conveying 
oflicial  news  of  all  that  was  occurring  in  India, 
so  far  as  rapid  ouOincs  were  concerned*  The 
government  secretary  at  that    place   scut  eveiy 


day  to  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  an  epitome 
of  the  most  important  public  news.  This  epitome 
was  printed  on  small  quarter- sheets  of  paper,  and 
despatched  by  each  day's  post  to  all  the  stations 
in  the  Punjaub.  The  effect  was — that  falEo 
rumours  and  sinister  reports  were  much  less 
prevalent  in  the  Punjaub  than  in  Bengal ;  men 
were  not  thrown  into  mystery  by  a  suppression 
of  jounialism  ;  but  were  candidly  told  how^  events 
proceeded,  so  far  as  iufoimation  had  reached  that 
remote  part  of  India,  The  high  character  of  the 
chief'Commissioncr  was  nnivcrsally  held  as  a 
guarantee  that  the  news  given  in  the  epitome, 
whetlicr  little  or  much  in  quantity,  M'ou!d  bo 
honestly  rendered ;  the  scheme  would  have  been 
a  failui'e  under  a  chief  w^ho  did  not  command 
respect  and  win  confidence*  As  the  summer 
advanced,  and  daks  and  wires  were  interrupted, 
the  news  obtainable  became  very  scanty.     The 


Camel  atul  Ridisr, 


Eng1i}«h  in  the  Punjaub  w^cre  placed  in  a  most 
tantalising  position.  Aware  that  matters  were 
going  wrong  at  Delhi  and  Ag^ra,  at  Lucknow  and 
Cawnpore,  they  did  not  know  hmo  wrong  ;  for 
commnnication  was  well-nigh  cut  oflf.  As  tbc 
cities  just  named  lie  between  tbc  Punjaub  and 
Calcutta,  all  direct  communication  with  the  scat  of 
gore i*n men t  was  still  more  comjdetely  cut  ol!^  The 
remits  of  tliis  were  singularly  trying.  'Gradually,' 
sajra  an  officer  writing  from  tlie  Punjaub,  '  papers 
and  letters  reaehc<l  us  from  Calcutta  vid  Bombay. 
It  is  not  the  least  striking  illustration  of  the  com- 
plete revolution  that  has  occurred  in  India,  that 
the  news  from  the  Cangeltc  vallcy^-say  from 
AlJahal^ad  and  Cawn  pore— was  known  in  L(mdon 
iooner  than  at  Labore.  We  had  been  accustomed 
to  recelrc  our  daily  letters  and  newspapers  from 
every  part  of  tbc  empire  with  the  same  un  Tailing 
rrgularity  as  in  England.  Suddenly  we  found 
ourselves  soparatc^l  from  Calcutta  for  two  months 
of  time*  Painfull?  must  a  letter  travel  from  the 
eastern  capital  to  the  western  port — from  Calcutta 
to  Bombay  ;  painfully  must  it  toil  up  the  unsettled 


provinces  of  the  western  coast;  s^lowly  must  it 
jog  along  on  mulc-baek  across  the  sands  of  Sinde ; 
many  queer  twists  and  unwonted  turns  must  that 
letter  take,  many  enemies  must  it  baffle  and  elude, 
before,  much  bcstamped,  muclj  stained  with  travel 
—for  Indian  letter-bags  are  not  watcr^pi-oof — it  is 

delivered  to  its  owner  at  Lahore 81owly, 

very  slowly,  the  real  tnUh  dragged  its  way  up  the 
country.  It  is  only  this  very  29tli  of  S^tember 
that  this  writer  in  the  Punjaub  has  read  anything 
like  a  connected  account  of  the  fearful  tragedy 
at  Caw^npore,  which,  once  read  or  heard,  no 
Englishman  can  ever  forget* 

A  t  tent  ion  must  now  for  a  brief  spac^a  be  directed 
to  the  country  of  Sinde  or  Scindc ;  not  so  much 
for  the  purpose  of  narrating  the  progress  of  mutiny 
there,  as  to  shew*  how  it  happened  that  there  were 
few  materials  out  of  which  mutiny  could  arise. 

Binde  is  the  region  wdiich  bounds  the  low^er 
course  of  tho  river  Indus,  also  called  Sindc,  The 
name  is  supported  to  have  had  the  same  origin  as 
Sindhi  or  Hindi,  connected  with  the  great  Ilindsjo 
race.      When  the  Indus  has  passed  out  of  the 
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runjftub  at  its  lower  apex,  it  enters  Sinde,  through 
which  it  flows  to  the  oceatij,  which  botinds  Sinde  on 
tho  aoiith  ;  ea^t  ia  Rajpootana,  and  west  Btjloochis- 
tan.  The  urea  af  Bincje  h  about  equal  to  that  of 
England  without  Wales.  The  coast  is  washed  by 
the  Iiidiati  Ocean  for  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  mUes ;  being,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
little  other  than  a  seriea  of  mud-banks  deposited 
by  tbo  InduB,  or  low  sand -hills  blown  in  from  the 
sea-beach.  So  low  is  most  of  the  shorei  that  a 
Wide  expanse  of  country  is  overflowed  at  each 
high  lido ;  it  13^  a  dreat^  swamp,  scarcely  observ- 
able from  sbi [aboard  three  or  four  miles  out  at 
se^i.  The  mouths  of  the  ladus  are  uumeroneij 
but  so  shallow  that  only  ono  of  them  admits  sbips 
of  any  considerable  burden ;  and  even  that  one 
is  subject  to  io  many  flut-'tualions  iti  depth  and  in 
we*ither,  that  eeagoing  vessels  BCarcely  enter  it 
at  alb  Kuracheej  the  only  port  in  *3inde,  Is  a 
considerable  distance  w^est  of  all  these  mouths; 
nud  tho  mercantile  world  looks  forward  with 
much  solicitude  to  the  time  when  a  railway  will 
bo  formed  from  this  port  to  liydrabad^  a  ciij 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  Thia 
delta,,  in  natural  features,  resembles  that  of  the 
Nile  rather  than  that  of  tlie  Ganges,  being  nearly 
destitute  of  timber.  On  each  stdc  of  the  Indus, 
for  a  breadth  varying  from  two  to  twelve  mileSj 
is  a  flat  alluvia!  tract,  in  most  places  exlromely 
fcrlile.  Many  parts  of  Sinde  are  littlo  better  tlian 
desert ;  mch  as  the  Pdt^  between  Shikar  pore  and 
the  Bolan  Pasi^,  and  the  Thiit\  nearer  to  tlie  river. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  no  part  of  Sinde 
is  fertile  except  where  the  Indus  inigitea  it;  for 
there  is  littjo  either  of  rain  or  dew,  and  the 
climate  is  intensely  hot.  Cam  el  e^  are  largely  reared 
in  Sinde ;  and  the  S Indians  have  abundant  reason 
to  value  this  animal.  It  is  to  him  a  beast  of 
burden;  its  milk  is  a  fiivonrite  article  of  diet; 
its  hair  is  woven  into  coarse  cloth ;  and  it  renders 
him  service  in  many  other  ways. 

The  Bindians  are  an  interesting  race,  both  in 
themselves  and  in  their  political  relations,  They 
are  a  mixture  of  J  tits  and  Ucloochccs,  among 
whom  the  distinction  between  Hindoo  and  Mus- 
anlinan  has  a  good  deal  broken  down.  The 
Beloochees  are  daring^  warlike  Mohammedans; 
the  Jats  are  Hindoos  less  rigorous  in  matters  of 
faith  and  casfe  than  those  of  Hindostan  ;  while 
the  Jat^  who  have  become  Mohammedans  are  a 
peaofiful  agricultural  race,  Eomcwhat  despi.sed  by 
both  tha  others.  The  Sindians  collectively  arc  a 
dat^kf  handsome,  well -limbed  race ;  and  it  was  a  i\i- 
Tonrlte  opinion  of  Sir  William  Jones,  that  they  weio 
the  original  of  tho  gipsies.  The  langiiages  spoken 
are  a  mixture  of  Hindi,  Bdoochee,  and  Persian. 

The  chain  of  events  which  brought  Sinde  under 
British  rule  may  bo  traced  in  a  few  sentences. 
About  thirteen  centuries  ago  the  country  was 
invatled  by  the  Persians,  who  ravaged  it  w^itbont 
making  a  |M?rmanent  settlement.  Tho  califs 
at  a  later  date  conquered  Sinde;  from  thcui  it 
was  taken  liy  the  Afghans  of  Ghianee ;  and  in 


the  time  of  Baber  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
chief  of  OnmiiihaR     It  waa  then,  for  a  century 

and  a  half,  a  dependency  of  the  Mogul  Empire, 
For  a  few  years  Nadir  8b ah  held  it ;  next  the 
Moguls  retook  it ;  and  in  1756  Sinde  fell  under  the 
rule  of  the  Oabool  khans,  which  was  maintained 
nearly  to  the  time  when  tho  British  seized  the 
sovereign  power.  Although  subject  to  Cabool, 
Sin  do  was  really  governed  by  eight  or  ten  native 
princes^  caOed  Ameers,  who  had  among  them 
three  distinct  territories  marked  by  the  cities  of 
Hydrabad,  K by r pore,  and  Meerpoor,  Under 
these  ameei^  the  government  was  a  sort  of 
mOitary  despotism,  each  ameer  having  a  power 
of  life  and  death  ;  but  in  warlike  affairs  they 
were  dependent  on  feudal  chieftain^?,  each  of 
whom  held  an  estate  on  condition  of  supplying 
a  certain  number  of  soldi  era.  The  British  had 
various  trading  treaties  with  the  ameers ;  one 
of  which,  in  18Z%  opened  the  roads  and  nvoi*s 
of  Sinde  to  the  commerce  of  the  Company,  When, 
in  1838,  tho  eyes  of  the  govern or-genenU  were 
directed  anxiously  towards  Afghanistan,  Sinde 
became  involved  in  diplomatic  conferences,  in 
which  the  Biitish^  the  Afghans,  the  Sindians, 
and  Eunjeet  Singh  were  all  oonccnied.  These 
conferences  led  to  quarrel s^  to  treaties,  to  accusa- 
tioua  of  breach  of  Ihith,  which  we  need  not  trace ; 
suJSeo  it  to  say  that  Sir  Charles  James  Napier, 
with  powers  of  the  pen  and  of  tho  sword  intrusted 
to  him,  settled  the  Sinde  diJKculty  once  for  all, 
in  1848,  by  fighting  battles  which  led  to  tlie 
annexation  of  that  country  to  the  Company *s 
dominions.  Tho  former  government  w^as  entirely 
put  an  end  to;  and  the  ameers  were  pensioned 
off  with  sums  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
about  fifty  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  Borne 
of  these  Ameers,  like  otlicT"  princes  of  India,  after- 
wards came  to  England  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
better  terms  from  Queen  Victoria  than  had  been 
obtainable  from  the  Company  Baliadoor. 

When  Bin  do  became  a  British  province,  it  was 
separated  into  three  coUectorates  or  distiicl^ — 
Shikarpore,  Ilydrabad*  and  Kurachee ;  a  new 
system  of  revenue  administration  waa  introduced; 
annual  fairs  were  established  at  Kurachee  and 
Sukur  J  and  peaceful  commerce  was  evei*y where 
so  successfully  established,  that  the  country  im- 
proved rapidly,  greatly  to  the  content  of  the  mass 
of  tho  people,  who  had  formerly  been  ground 
down  by  the  ameers*  government.  For  military 
purposes,  Sinde  was  made  a  division,  under  the 
Bombay  presidency, 

Sinde,  at  tho  commencement  of  the  mutiny, 
contained  about  seven  thons^md  troops  of  all 
arms,  native  and  European.  The  miUtary  arrange- 
ments had  lirougbt  much  distinction  to  Colonel 
(after vrards  Brigadier-general)  John  Ja«ob,  whose 
*  Sinde  Irregular  Horse'  formed  a  corps  much 
talked  of  in  India.  It  consisted  of  about  sixteen 
hundred  men,  in  two  regiments  of  eight  hundred 
eaehj  carefully  driUed,  and  armed  and  equipped 
in  the  European  manner^  yet  having  only  five 
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European  officers ;  the  squadron  and  troop  comman- 
ders were  native  officers.  The  brigadier  uniformly 
contended  that  it  was  the  best  cavalry  corps  in 
India ;  and  that  the  efficiency  of  such  a  raiment  did 
noi  depend  so  much  on  the  number  of  European 
officersy  as  on  the  manner  in  which  they  fulfilled 
their  duties,  and  the  kind  of  discipline  which 
they  maintained  among  the  men.  On  these  points 
he  was  frequently  at  issue  with  the  Bengal  officers; 
for  he  never  failed  to  point  out  the  superiority 
of  the  system  in  the  Bombay  army,  where  men 
were  enlisted  irrespective  of  caste,  and  where 
there  were  better  means  of  rewarding  individual 
merit*  Nationally  speaking,  they  were  not 
Sindians  at  all ;  being  drawn  from  other  parts 
of  India,  in  the  ratio  of  three-fourths  Moham- 
medans to  one^fourth  Hindoos. 

When  the  mutiny  began  in  the  regions  further 
east,  ten  or  twelve  permanent  outposts  on  the 
Sinde  frontier  were  held  by  detachments  of  the 
Sinde  Irregular  Horse,  of  forty  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  men  each,  wholly  commanded  by  native 
officers.  These  men,  and  the  head-quarters  at 
Jacobabad  (a  camp  named  after  the  gallant 
brigadier),  remained  faithful,  though  sometimes 
tempted  by  sepoys  and  troopers  of  the  Bengal 
army.  A  curious  correspondence  took  place  later 
in  the  year,  through  the  medium  of  the  news- 
papers, between  Brigadier  Jacob  and  Major  Pelly 
on  the  one  side,  and  Colonel  Sykes  on  the  other. 
The  colonel  had  heai*d  that  Jacob  ridiculed  the 
greased  cartridge  affair,  as  a  matter  that  would 
never  be  allowed  to  trouble  his  corps;  and  he 
sought  to  shew  that  it  was  no  subject  for  laughter : 
'Brigadier  John  Jacob  knows  fuU  well  that  if 
he  were  to  order  his  Mohammedan  soldiers 
(though  they  may  venerate  him)  to  bite  a 
cartridge  greased  with  pigs'  fat,  or  his  liigh- 
caste  troopers  to  bite  a  cartridge  greased  with 
cows'  fat,  both  the  one  and  the  other  would 
promptly  refuse  obedience,  and  in  case  he  endea- 
voured to  enforce  it,  they  would  shoot  him  down.' 
Jacob  and  Pelly  at  once  disputed  this ;  they  both 
asserted  that  the  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos 
in  the  Sinde  Horse  would  never  be  mutinous  on 
such  a  point,  unless  other  sources  of  dissatisfaction 
existed,  and  unless  they  believed  it  ^as  purpasfly 
done  to  insult  their  faith.  'If  it  were  really 
necessary,'  said  the  brigadier,  'in  the  performance 

*  Th«  brigadler't  confidence  In  his  men  was  conditional  on 
their  implicit  obedience;  and  he  was  wont  to  affirm  that  hia 
*  Inr«g;ulara'  were  aa  'regular'  in  conduct  and  discipline  as 
the  Queen's  Life-guards  themselves.  He  would  allow  no  religious 
semples  to  interfere  with  their  military  efficiency.  On  one  occa- 
iloii,  during  the  Mohurrum  or  Mohammedan  religious  festiral  in 
18M»  there  was  great  uproar,  and  noise  among  ten  thousand 
MuHialmana  assembled  in  and  near  his  camp  of  Jacol>abad  to  cele- 
hrate  their  religions  festiral.  He  issued  a  general  order  :  *  The 
commanding  officer  has  nothing  to  do  with  religious  ceremonies. 
All  mea  mi^  worship  God  as  they  please,,  and  may  act  and 
bellere  as  they  choose,  in  matters  of  religion ;  but  no  men  hare  a 
right  to  annoy  their  neighbours,  or  to  neglect  their  duty,  on 
pretence  of  senring  God.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  Sinde 
Horse  h«Te  the  name  of,  and  are  supposed  to  be,  excellent 
seldiere,  and  not  mad  fkkeers. ....  He  therefore  now  informs  the 
Staide  Iiregular  Horse,  that  in  future  no  noisy  processions,  nor  any 
disorderly  display  whaterer,  under  pretence  of  religion  or  any- 
thing  elie,  shall  erer  be  allowed  in,  or  in  neighbourhood  of;  any 
euap  of  the  Sinde  Irregvlar  Horse.' 


of  our  ordinary  mihtary  duty,  to  use  swine's 
fat  or  cows'  fat^  or  anything  else  whatever,  not 
a  word  or  a  thought  would  pass  about  the  matter 
among  any  members  of  the  Horse,  and  the  nature 
of  the  substances  made  use  of  would  not  be  thought 
of  or  discussed  at  all,  except  with  reference  to  the 
fitness  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  to  be 
applied.'  The  controversialists  did  not  succeed 
in  convincing  each  other ;  they  continued  to  hold 
diametrically  opposite  opinions  on  a  qu^tion  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  early  stages  of  the 
mutiny — thereby  adding  to  the  perplexities  of 
those  wishing  to  solve  the  important  problem: 
'  What  was  the  cause  of  the  mutiny  V 

Owing  partly  to  the  great  distance  from  the 
disturbed  provinces  of  Hiudostan,  partly  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  well-disposed  Bombay  army,  and 
partly  to  the  activity  and  good  oi^ganisation  of 
Jacob's  Irregular  Horse,  Sinde  was  affected  with 
few  insurgent  proceedings  during  the  year.  At 
one  time  a  body  of  fanatical  Mohammedans  would 
unfurl  the  green  flag,  and  call  upon  each  other  to 
fight  for  the  Prophet.  At  another  time,  gangs  of 
robbers  and  hill-men,  of  which  India  has  in  all 
ages  had  an  abundant  supply,  would  take  advant- 
age of  the  troubled  state  of  public  feeUng  to  rush 
forth  on  marauding  expeditions,  caring  much  for 
plunder  and  little  for  faith  of  any  kind.  At  another, 
alarms  would  be  given  which  induced  European 
ladies  and  families  to  take  refuge  in  the  forts  or 
other  defensive  positions  at  Kurachee,  Hydrabad, 
Shikarpore,  Jacobabad,  Ac,  where  EngUsh  ofiicers 
were  stationed.  At  another,  regiments  of  the 
Bengal  army  would  try  to  tamper  with  the  fidelity 
of  other  troops  in  Sinde.  But  of  these  varied 
incidents,  few  were  so  serious  in  results  as  to  need 
record  here.  One,  interesting  in  many  particulars, 
arose  out  of  the  following  circumstance :  When 
some  of  the  Sinde  forces  were  sent  to  Persia,  the 
6th  Bengal  irregular  cavalry  arrived  to  supply 
their  place.  These  troopers,  when  the  mutiny  was 
at  least  four  months  old,  endeavoured  to  form  a 
plan  with  some  Beloochee  Mohammedans  for  the 
murder  of  the  British  officers  at  the  camp  of 
Jacobabad.  A  particular  hour  on  the  2lst  of 
August  was  named  for  this  outrage,  in  which 
various  bands  of  Beloochees  were  invited  to  assist. 
The  plot  was  revealed  to  Captain  Merewether, 
who  immediately  confided  in  the  two  senior  native 
officers  of  the  Sinde  Irregular  Horse.  Orders  were 
issued  that  the  day's  proceedings  should  be  as 
usual,  but  that  the  men  should  hold  themselves  in 
readiness.  Many  of  the  border  chiefs  afterwards 
sent  notice  to  Merewether  of  what  had  been 
planned,  announcing  their  own  disapproval  of  the 
conspiracy.  At  a  given  hour,  the  leading  con- 
spirator was  seized,  and  correspondence  found 
upon  him  tending  to  shew  that  the  Bengal  regi- 
ment having  failed  in  other  attempts  to  seduce 
the  Sinde  troops  from  their  allegiance,  had  deter- 
mined to  murder  the  European  officers  as  the  chief 
obstacles  to  their  scheme.  The  authorities  at 
Jacobabad  wished  Sir  John  Lawrence  to  take  this 
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Bengal  rogimeiit  off  their  hands ;  but  tbo  exfH^ri- 
encefl  diicf  in  t!io  Pniijaub  would  not  have  the  flan- 
gerous  ])resent ;  lie  thought  it  less  Hkelj  to  mutiny 
where  it  m^jis  than  in  a  rej^ioii  nearer  to  Delhi. 

The  troops  in  the  province  of  Sindo  abont  the 
middle  of  August  were  nearly  as  follows :  At 
Kurachee — the  lltli  and  £lst  Bombriy  native 
in  fail  try  [  the  2d  Kuropcan  infjintry  ;  the  depot  of 
tbo  1st  Bombay  Fusiliers  ;  and  tho  3tl  troop  of 
horse  artillery*  At  Hydrabad— the  1 3th  Bombay 
] native  infantry  ;  and  a  company  of  the  4tli  batta- 
lion of  artillery.  At  Jacobabad— the  2d  Sinilc  irre* 
gular  hoT5e  j  and  the  6th  Bengal  irregular  cavairy. 
At  Shikarpore  and  Sukur,  the  Ittth  Bombay  native 


infantry  j  and  a  company  of  the  4th  battalion  of 
artillery.  The  whole  comprised  almut  Ave  thousand 
native  troops,  and  twelve  hundred  Europeans. 

At  a  later  period,  when  thanks  were  awarded 
by  parliament  to  those  who  had  rendered  good 
service  in  Intlra,  the  name  of  Mr  Frere,  commis- 
sioner for  Sinde,  was  mentioned,  as  one  who  *  has 
reconciled  the  people  of  that  province  to  British 
rule,  and  by  his  piudcncc  and  wisdom  con- 
firmed tho  conquest  which  had  been  achieved  by 
tho  gallant  Napier.  He  was  thereby  enabled  to 
furnish  aid  wherever  it  was  needed,  at  the  same 
timo  constantly  maiut^iining  tho  peace  and  order 
of  the  province.* 


lUtts. 


This  will  be'a  suitable  pfiMJo  in  wbieh  to  mtroduce  tTs-o 
kt^tular  BtAtemonts  oqncemiag  tbc  military  eondltion  of 
India  ftl  the  eonuueuisemeiLt  of  the  mutiny.  All  tlie  occur- 
ront^os  nnrmt^  hitherto  are  tho^  in  which  the  nil thcri tics 
jit  Cnlcuttii  were  compelled  to  encoanter  diflicnltipfl  without 
nny  reiJiforcGirK^nts  frotn  England,  the  timi}^  elapsed  having 
been  too  short  for  the  nirivnl  of  sucli  mnlorceiuents. 

Milifmy  IHrhlmiM  of  /wrf/fr.^— At  the  period  of  the 
outbreak,  Aiid  for  somo  time  aftor^'ardR,  lodia  wn»  mmked 
out  for  military  purpojK«  into  ctiviisioiia,  each  under 
tbe  command  of  b  geneml,  brigadier,  or  other  oiHcer, 
responsible  for  all  tbe  troopa,  European  ami  native,  within 
hk  division.  The  nnmes  andi  Joealitics  of  the^  divi^ons 
are  here  given  ;  on  the  aiitliority  of  a  military  map  of 
India,  engraved  at  the  Topographical  Dcrpftt  under  tlie 
direction  of  CapUin  Elphinntoue  of  th&  Hojal  Engineers^ 
and  published  by  tlic  War  Department.  EacK  divisioii 
was  rc;|arJetl  m  hdonging  to^  or  under  the  control  of,  one 
of  the  three  prcEidencies,  VTo  bIiaU  therefore  lErronp  them 
under  the  namcH!  of  the  thrco  presidential  eitiefs^  and  ehall 
appond  a  few  words  to  denote  locality  : 


UITDUI  CALCUTTA  COT¥KXlC£HTi 


Kunk. 

Pr&Metit^  Div|*!on,  « 

Satfi^r  Dlrlslon,  .    * 
GwaJwr  Dlvi^lonj  ,    » 
Mfcnti  D(Vj*loa, .    < 

Znhore BhhUm,  „    ^ 
PHhavntt  DivltJon,    , 


fC^leullti  and  lii  vktnUy^  and  the  oast 

\     tktid  tiDrthrjut  of  rtf>n(cnU 

JFrom  the  NcpJiul  fronlicri  BouLhurc&t 

JltiL^urlin^  OiitWi  thoLoTCT  DcKib,  an  J 

\    pmt  of  ni]ncld[:'iinid. 

(Oa  both  siilcA  oT  tlic  Ncrtiu^lila  rlvcff 

\    Knuth  of  Jninddeun^i. 

iScliidlBi*a    Domlnlonn,    bordering   on 

\    Italpootana, 

lEdliucunflt  from  the  TllwialayiL  doiin 

"i     lo  Aifrci  ftod  the  Jainnn, 

J  Tlie  Cifc-Sintcj  nnd  lUn  stotw^  Borlti- 

j    weit  of  UcWiL 

fEutrrn  port  of  Ptinjaub,  from  Catk- 

'it    mere  dovrn  (d  S^ind?, 

J  Western    part   of   Funjaub]    on    tho 

1;    Afgliaa  irontler* 


trilPEa  BOMIAT   OOVEILSi'^f^HT. 


Sinfte  Division,       ^    «    , 
Hajpootana  Fidd-foTec, 
JiTeHham  Dlrlilon,     *    , 
PaoHah  Mxhiom,      i    » 
Southern  DivUiaa,      *    . 


f  On  tho  Tlclof>cb?e  froatipfi  both  aidcB 
\    of  \M  Loffcr  IbdkiB. 
f  EAPt  of  Klnde,  nnd  wfft  of  ScindU'a 
I    GwfllSof  (tonilriiens* 
J  Frnio  Cutch  nciirlj'  19  Bombef,  Jnotud-^ 

r  A  round     Bom  bar,    and    the    Smitb 
\     MnhrntU  t^untry  iirar  it 
fSouUicrnmniiit   [lart   of    the   Bcjtnbay 
\    Frwjdcacr* 


tUtHttL   MADKAl  OOTt^ltlfKayT. 


^ 


•«,,«r  s«b.Mi^yFor...  i^^t  ™™"r'Mr.i^:itrt;r" 


J\'ufYA  DIvSdIfln, 
Ctutre  Dtvl>loa, 


terri' 


fNortlicm  part  Of  Madras  Pretidpncr, 

{on  Ka-w^tt 
|fi(trn<i    city,    ntid    the   coatt-t^glon 
ucrth  aad  tfiutli  of  It. 


adetl  Slstrlcti,      . 
Mjft&re  DlTiilon,  * 


ITKOia  UASaAA  oovavMENT.— CbfflmiM#. 

f?fwt}iweit  of  Mfldnyi  ellj,  iovflrdA 

rsprlnfpiMitiin,  and  tbe  Cimntry  once 
\    bdoagtaf  to  Tlppoo  Salk 
fSoQthcramoftC    pun    of    the    Indlin 
peainBaln,  tort-nrdi  Cejlon. 

It  may  1«  useful  %n  remnrt  that  these  military  dirmoDB 
nro  not  neoeeaarily  identical  In  tirea  or  boimdaries  with 
the  political  provinces  or  (^Ucctoratcs,  the  two  kinds  of 
territorial  limlta  being  based  on  different  conaideratiou^ 

Armies  of  Indla^  at  tlif  Voimitcnefrncnt  of  ike  Mutiny. — ^ 
During  tho  pro^se  of  the  nulitary  operatloDB^  it  wii 
frtHpiontiy  wijsbed  in  England  that  niat<iriala  were  afiard«4 
for  shewing  the  exact  number  of  troofa  in  India  when  the 
troubles  began.  The  Coinpanj,  to  rarpond  to  thU  wi&h^ 
caused  an  oLi  borate  Fetnm  to  be  prepared,  from  wlueh  a 
few  entries  are  here  iselected.  The  naniea  and  limits  of  tluj 
military  r]i visions  correspond  nearly^  hut  not  exaeUj,  io 
those  in  the  above  lintv 


KmtATj  niTUiHu. 
Pfc^dencri 
DInapoor, 
Cim'iilKire,         1 
Oufic,      . 

Blccriit,    , 
Slrhlnd,      , 
Latintf,   .        I 
Tt'^&hflwur, 


HEIfOAL   Al^rV,    UAV    10,    IB^T, 


EiimpcAaJ.  KntiTef. 


1.214 
277 
B27 

**7E)a 

<1,01B 
1,763 


15,0«3 

1B,S57 
1I,0[0 

15,'JU 

6n 


Tout, 

in.usi 


^,GS8  11S,G6S  UlMl 


The  Enropeans  in  this  ]hi  Include  all  p^ea  of  officen  as 
wtill  as  rank  aad  filej  aad  among  the  offic'ers  are  Indaded 
those  ciounei'ted  with  the  natiYe  rcj^imenta.  The  natiTesi 
in  like  manner^  iacltide  aU  grades^  from  Bubodan  down  ta 
sepojH  and  eowar?.  The  Punjauh,  it  wUS  be  aeeu,  oloae 
contained  40,000  troops.  The  troops  were  stationed  at 
160  caatenmentSi  garriaona,  or  other  places.  As  shewing 
padations  of  nmk,  the  Europeans  coEapriiied  2271  commis- 
doned  offieerti  1602  non-cooimiiiKioued  offi^rs,  and  IS,B15 
rnttk  and  file ;  the  natives  comprijsed  2325  commiisaioned 
oHicets,  5821  aon-cummiaBtonud  officers,  and  110,517  rank 
and  file.  The  i^tations  which  ooiitaiaod  the  largest  nnnibefi 
were  the  following  : 


PCfliBirur,    .        » 

.    H5O0 

SciilkottN      . 

.       .    3540 

I-ahore,    . 

6300 

ncnarm,  . 
Kawti)  naaee, 

»fl« 

Mcemt,        ,        i 

,  smo 

,     .  sm 

Luclinaw, 

MOft 

llar«tLl^i .       , 

mm 

Jiillandor,  * 

*    4000 

Moultan,      , 

.     .  stm 

DlnmpooT, 

loot) 

KiiuBOr,    .        . 

SBW 

Umljullft,      . 

>  ^tum 

Afr», 

.        .    STOO 

(>iwtin0re, 

aim 

Nowsberah,     . 

ffm 

Delhi,  .        .       , 

,  adoo 

Jtlnm, 

.        n     3400 

B&mick|iore|  * 

3^00 

All4ll*bfld*         . 
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Tkva&  20  pdndf)*!  statians  thus  ATera^ed  SSOC  troops  eiicb^ 
t\j  60,000  nkogtithor. 


||A»«A»  AAUf,  HAT  10,  tS57. 


irtDtU7  ZH«4*J4Mi. 

Earoi'rmnL 

NSliH«> 

T.»«»t. 

Cfntrr,        ♦        * 

.     1.5S0 

e,43t> 

tt,OJO 

jrf*£iTe,   * 

l,f^»8 

4,501 

scii 

&UiEiter«     * 

,        -       GH 

3,^ia 

aji? 

?itiTtUrrn» 

Jli 

fi.lfJO 

e,3Si 

Srnilbem,   .        , 

.     T^a 

^7i« 

C,4H 

C^N  m^trieU*     . 

1.15 

U^MSJ 

2.(i  4 

Smih  ^abrnEU, 

HI 

3:5 

^91 

Niiisaefp 

ana 

3,50^ 

SMi 

NlamX     . 

.   i,i;l*j 

S,<12T 

0.3iO 

r^Hanf  iitfl  JIaUtctai, 

49 

tl  1  l:t 

;?,IC3 

PtStt.  .        .        ,        , 

,   a,a»fi 

l».m 

33,034 

were  ncnrly  2000  MoiImR  troops  out  of  IndiA  altogetheti  < 
fiervice  m  Fcnia  and  China. 

DirUl^T  ASStTf  KAY  10|  ISJ?. 


10,104  i'lm  69,D01 

Thk  liiil  w*«  More  frilly  made  out  thiin  that  for  the  Beagttl 
ftftof  J  ttmm  it  f^ivc  ibe  Ilnm^>elli  separately  of  tlic  cinigoona, 
f    *-*    "-  ?\!t7,   horse- artillery^    foot- Artillery,   iappcra    and 

!mf>e&a  iiifcUitryj  nattve  lolontEyf  and  vct^^mn^. 

'f  Earopeous  to  DUti^e  troops  wae  nther  higher 
in  the  ^fJ|f!rll»  Jinny  (alMiiit  20  pef  cent)  thnn  in  IhAt  of 
Benppl  0^  P^  eeut)  More  full  J  made  ont  in  some  x**^^' 
chJatS)  it  was  less  Laatroctive  in  others;  the  Madras  Hat 
poiulcd  out  ibe  looiiion  of  all  iht}  detiiclitDeiita  of  each 
t^ment,  whereas  the  Bengal  list  gare  the  actual  niimbere 
il  ea^h  AtnticDj  without  mentioning  t!iG  |>artlculur  rcgi- 
IBOits  of  which  they  were  composed*  Heno^  the  materials 
for  eompftriian  are  not  aueh  aa  Ihej  might  havo  hteen  hud 
the  iitl«  been  pireparcd  oa  ene  uniform  plan.  There  were 
*b(mi  SO  ataiii«ii0  for  th«60  troops^  but  the  places?  which 
thuy  octntpted  in  iioall  dclachnictitfi  raised  tht;  tot4it  to  a 
tandh  higher  cumber,  AUhough  Pe^u  is  coneidered  to 
fafiloiig  to  the  Bepga]  presidency,  it  whs  mostly  r;crved  by 
Itaiiu  iroopo.   Be^idea  the  forces  above  enuineiAt^i  there 


Bnitibnj  QarristHi,  » 
Smitlrani]    .       .       » 
Fooitdh,  .       .        , 
Nortberni  ♦ 
Auu»Tihur  ForUf»«, 
Siode»        ,       « 
RajpootsnA,    . 


A,I0« 
6J17 

44S 
6v07a 
3,013 


7,159 
1,363 


a,  103       8i,G0i      a<i,no 


The  Bomliay  army  was  ao  di^loeated  At  that  pmod,  ij  the 
deparLciTO  of  nearly  14^000  troops  to  Persia  aad  Aiien^  ihiU 
the  value  of  this  tnbl«  for  purpa^cs  of  Ciompantwn  beoDmeia 
mneh  Tesoened.  Nevertheless  it  a^rds  moans  of  knowing 
how  many  troops  wfrre  actually  in  ludia^  at  the  time  when 
tlietr  Bcrviees  were  most  nf!eded.  On  the  other  liand, 
about  ijOOO  of  the  tn^ops  in  the  Bombay  presdenqj 
belonged  to  the  Bengal  and  Afadraa  anuie's.  The  diflerent 
kinds  of  troo|>s  were  elaaai^ed  as  \n  the  Mtuiras  army. 
The  regular  military  atatiDiis  where  lroo|^  took  up  their 
head -quarters,  were  about  tfO  in  number ;  but  the  small 
staliona  where  mere  detaehmenUi  ^«ere  pUeed  nearly 
trebled  this  number.  The  Kuiop^uis  were  to  the  native 
troops  only  as  1 U  tO  100, 

As  a  stmnnary,  thsn^  we  Dntl  thai  India  conLaiue<l,  on 
the  day  vhen  the  inttiitiics  l¥;;un],  troojiis  to  the  number 
of  23Sj00i!  in  the  seiTice  of  the  Company,  of  whom 
38,001  were  Eiirepcjinn,  aud  *iUO,001  nativeA— 19  Euro- 
peans to  100  nativoa.  An  opportunity  will  occur  In  a 
fniure  po^e  for  enumei'atin^  the  regkueuta  of  which  these 
thi'ee  Armies  were  (join posed. 


Sji  Colin  CkUTMEtL* 
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^  EFORE  entering  on  a  narra- 
>.^^l\  tive  of  tiic  great  military  opcr- 
P  ations  connected  with  the  siege  of 
'Delhi,  and  with  Havclock's  brilliant 
advance  from  Allahabad  to  Cawnpore 
and  Lncknow,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
glance  rapidly  at  the  means  adopted  by 
the  authorities  to  meet  the  difficulties  arising 
out  of  the  mutiny — by  the  Indian  govem- 
m cut  at  Calcutta,  and  by  tho  imperial  govern- 
ment  in  London,  For,  it  must  be  remembered 
that — however  meritorious  and  indispensable  may 
have  been  the  senic<5a  of  those  %vho  arrived  in 
later  motitbs^ — the  crisis  had  passed  before  ft 
single  additional  regiment  from  England  reached 
the  scene  of  aotion.  There  was,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  note  appended  to  tbe  preceding  chapter, 
a  certain  definite  amount  of  Eurofiean  military 
force  in  India  when  the  mutiny  began ;  there  were 
also  certain  regiments  of  tlie  Qneen*s  army  known 
to  be  at  different  spots  in  the  region  lying  between 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  west  and  Singa- 
pore  on  the  east ;  and  it  depended  on  the  mode  of 


managing  those  material  whether  India  should 
or  should  not  be  lost  to  the  Enghsh.  There  will 
therefore  be  an  advantage  in  tracing  the  manner 
in  which  tho  Calcutta  goTomment  brought  into 
use  the  resources  immediately  or  proximately 
available;  and  tlie  plans  adopted  by  tho  home 
government  to  increase  those  resources. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  place  to  discuss  the 
numerous  questions  which  have  arisen  in  connee> 
tion  with  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  the 
natives  of  India,  or  the  relative  fitness  of  diiTerent 
forms  of  government  for  tho  development  of  tUeir 
welfare.  Certain  matters  only  will  bo  troated^ 
which  immediately  affected  tne  proceedings  of 
those  intrusted  with  this  grave  resiHjnsibility  at 
so  perilous  a  time.  Three  such  at  onco  present 
themselves  for  notice,  in  relation  to  the  Calcntla 
goYOmment — namely ^  the  military  meaaurei  taken 
to  confront  the  mutineci"S  j  the  Judicial  treatment 
meted  out  to  them  when  conquered  or  captured ; 
and  the  precautions  taken  in  reference  to  freedom 
of  public  discussion  on  subjects  likelj  to  foster; 
discontent 
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Pirst,  in  relatloti  to  tnUitary  matt^rsp  EDgknd, 
by  a  singular  coincideucej  was  engaged  in  two 
AfiUtic  wars  at  tliQ  time  when  tho  Mcerut  out- 
break marked  tho  eaMmeneement  of  a  fonnidablo 
mutiny.  Or,  more  strictly,  one  army  was  return- 
ing allter  the  close  of  a  war  with  Persia ;  wiiile 
another  was  going  out  to  begin  a  war  with  China. 
It  will  evf  r  remain  a  problem  of  deep  significance 
what  would  have  become  of  our  Indian  empire 
had  not  those  warlike  armaments,  small  as  they 
were^  been  on  the  Indian  seas  at  the  time.  The 
responsible  servants  of  the  Company  in  India  did 
not  fail  to  recognise  the  importance  of  this  problem 
—as  will  be  seen  from  a  brief  notice  of  the  plans 
laid  durmg  the  earlier  weeks  of  the  mutiny. 

On  the  13  th  of  MaVj  three  days  after  the  troubles 
b^an  at  Meorut,  Mr  Colvinj  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  telegraphed  to  Cal- 
cutta, EuggeiTling  that  the  returning  force  from 
Persia  should  be  ordered  round  to  Calcutta,  in 
order  to  be  sent  inland  to  strengthen  the  few 
English  regiments  by  which  alone  the  EevoU 
could  be  pat  down.  On  the  next  day,  Viscount 
Canning,  knowing  that  the  Queen^s  4M  foot  and 
Uie  1st  Madras  Fusil iet^  were  at  Madras,  tele- 
graphed orders  for  those  two  regiments  to  be 
forwarded  to  Calcutta — seeing  that  the  Bengal 
presidency  was  more  likely  than  that  of  Madras  to 
be  troubled  by  mutinous  sepoys.  On  the  same  day 
ordem  were  sent  to  Pegu  to  bring  the  depot  of  the 
Qn^ea'f  84th  foot  to  Calcutta,  the  bulk  of  the  regi- 
ment being  already  in  or  near  that  city.  On  the 
10th,  a  message  wast  sent  to  Lord  Elphinstone  at 
Bombay,  requesting  him  to  send  round  to  Calcutta 
two  of  the  English  regiments  about  to  return  from 
Persia ;  another  message  was  gent  to  Pegu,  sura* 
moning  every  available  Roldier  of  the  Qucen'a  35th 
foot  ttom  Rangoon  and  Jloulmein  ;  and  orders 
were  issued  that  all  government  river'Steamera 
and  flats  in  India  should  be  held  ready  for  army 
use.  On  the  17  th,  Lord  Harris  at  Mad  rat  tele* 
graphed  to  Canning,  recommending  him  to  stop 
the  army  going  to  China  under  Lord  Elgin  and 
Geneiul  Ashbumham,  and  to  render  it  immediately 
avatlahlo  for  Indian  wants.  It  was  on  this  day, 
tooj  Ibat  Sir  John  Lawrence  announced  his  inten* 
tton  of  disarming  the  Bengal  sepoys  in  the  Pun- 
jaub,  and  of  raising  new  Pnnjaub  regiments  In 
Iheir  stead ;  and  that  Mr  Frcre,  comniissioncr  of 
Siude,  was  ordered  by  Lord  Elphinstone  to  send 
tlie  1st  Bombay  Europeans  from  Kurachee  up  tho 
Indus  to  Monltan,  and  thence  to  Feroiporc,  On  tho 
l§th,  Canning  telegraphed  to  Elphinstone,  naming 
the  two  regiments — the  Queen*a  78th  foot  and  the 
Sd  Europeans — which  were  to  be  sent  round  to 
Onlcnttm,  together  with  artillery  ;  on  the  same  day 
Elphinstone  telegraphed  to  Canning  that  he  would 
be  able  to  send  the  Queea^s  64th  as  well  as  78th 
foot  I  and  on  the  same  day  the  authorities  at  Sinde 
arranged  for  sending  a  Beloechee  regiment  up 
from  Hydrabad  to  Ferozpore,  On  the  IDlh,  the 
Madraa  Fusiliers  started  for  Calcutta ;  and  on  the 
nmd  day  8ir  ilonry  Lawrence^  to  strengthen  his 


military  command  in  Oude,  was  raised  from  the 
rank  of  colonel  to  that  of  brigadier-general.  With- 
out dwelling,  day  by  day,  on  the  proceedings 
adopted,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that,  during  the 
remaining  period  of  May,  the  Madras  Fuaihera, 
which  were  destined  to  render  such  good  service 
under  the  gallant  Neill,  arrived  at  Calcutta ;  that 
the  Queen*s  64th  and  78th  made  their  voyage  from 
Bombay  to  Calcutta ;  and  that  steamers  were  sent 
to  Ceylon  to  bring  as  many  royal  troops  as  could 
he  spared  fVom  that  islands 

When  June  arrived,  the  same  earnest  endeavours 
were  made  to  bring  troops  to  bear  upon  the 
plaguo-spotA  of  mutiny.  Orders  were  sent  to 
transfer  a  wing  of  tho  Queen's  29th  foot  from 
P^gu,  the  1 2  th  hancei^  from  Bombay,  and  cavalry 
horses  from  Bushire  and  elsewhere^  to  Calcutta. 
Later  in  the  month,  messages  were  transmitted 
to  Madras*  commanding  the  sending  to  Calcutta 
of  every  thing  that  had  been  prepared  there  for 
the  service  of  tho  expedition  to  China ;  such  as 
tents,  clothing,  hamesn,  and  necessaries;  but  it 
was  at  th%  same  time  known  that  the  regiments 
on  that  service  available  for  India  could  be  very 
few  for  a  considerable  time  to  come^the  only 
certain  news  being  of  the  5th  Fusiliers,  %vhich  left 
Mauritius  on  the  23d  of  May^  and  the  90th  foot, 
wliich  left  England  on  the  18th  of  April  Towards 
the  close  of  the  month,  an  arrangement  wag  made 
for  accepting  the  aid  of  an  army  of  Nepaulese 
from  Jung  Bahadoor,  to  advance  from  Khat- 
mandoo  through  Goiiickpore  tow^arda  Oude— a 
matter  on  which  Lord  Canning  w^as  much  critl* 
cised,  by  those  who  thought  the  arrangement 
aught  to  have  been  made  earlier.  As  soon  as 
news  reached  Calcutta  of  the  death  of  General 
Anson,  Sir  Patrick  Grant,  eommander*in-chicf  of 
the  Madras  army,  was  summoned  from  Madras  to 
hold  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  oP  the 
army  of  Bengal,  subject  to  sanction  from  tho  home 
authorities.  When  ho  had  accepted  this  pro* 
visional  appointment,  and  had  arrived  at  Calcutta, 
Sir  Patrick  ^vroto  a  *  memorandum,'  expressing 
his  views  of  his  own  position  towards  the  supreme 
government  It  was  to  the  effect  that — seeing  that 
there  was  in  fact  no  native  army  to  rely  upon  ;  that 
the  European  army  was  very  small ;  and  that  this 
army  had  to  operate  on  many  different  points,  in 
portions  each  under  its  own  commandant — it 
would  be  better  for  tho  commander-in-chief  to 
remain  for  a  while  at  Calcutta,  than  to  move 
about  from  stition  to  station*  If  near  the 
seat  of  government,  he  would  be  in  daily 
personal  communication  with  the  members  of  the 
supreme  council ;  he  would  leani  their  views  in 
relation  to  tho  innumerable  questions  likely  to 
arise;  and  ho  w^ould  be  in  early  receipt  of  tho 
mass  of  intelligence  forwurded  every  day  to 
Calcutta  from  all  parts  of  India,  On  these 
grounds,  Sir  Patrick  proposed  to  make  Calcutta 
his  head- quarters.  All  the  members  of  the 
council— Canning,  Dorin,  Low,  J.  K  Grant,  and 
Peacock — assented  at  once  to  these  views  j  the 
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governor-general  added  ■  '  I  am  of  opinion^  how- 
ever, that  as  &oOn  as  the  course  of  e rents  shall 
tend  to  alia}'  the  general  disquiet,  and  to  shew  to 
'what  points  our  force  should  be  mainly  directed, 
^vUU  the  view  of  crushing  the  heart  of  the 
rebellion,  it  will  he  proper  that  his  excellency 
should  consider  anew  the  question  of  his  moTo- 
ments,' 

As  it  was  difficnlt  in  those  days  of  tnterruptcd 
daks  and  severed  wires  to  commnnicate  intelli- 
gence hetween  Calcutta  and  Lahore,  the  general 
otficcrs  in  tho  Punjaub  and  Sirliind  made  the  best 
reatijustment  of  oflices  they  could  on  hearing  of 
Anson^s  death  ;  but  when  orders  could  bo  given 
from  Calcutta^  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  of  the  Sirhind 
division,  was  made  commander  of  tho  force 
against  Delhi ;  General  Penny,  from  Simla, 
replaced  General  Hevvctt  at  Meerut ;  General 
Re  id,  of  the  Pcshawur  division,  became  temporary 
commander  in  the  west  until  other  arrange meuts 
could  be  made ;  iind  Brigadier  Cotton  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  at  Peshawur,  with  Colonel 
}5dwardes  as  commbsioner.  Later  in  the  month, 
when  Henry  Lawrence  was  hemmed  in  at  Luck- 
now,  Wheeler  beleaguered  at  Cawnpore,  and  Lloyd 
absorbed  with  the  affairs  of  Dinapoor  brigade,  com- 
mands were  given  to  Ncill  and  Havelock,  tho  one 
from  Madras  and  the  other  from  the  Persian  expe- 
dition ;  wliile  Out  ram,  who  had  been  commander 
of  that  expedition,  also  returned  to  assume  an 
important  poHt  in  India.  Several  coloiiels  of 
individual  regiments  received  the  appointment  of 
brigadier- general,  in  command  of  cor[>a  of  two 
or  moro  regiments ;  and  in  that  capacity  became 
better  kno\^Ti  to  the  public  than  as  simple 
commandants  of  regiments. 

When  tho  month  of  July  arrived,  tho  Britiali 
troops  in  India,  though  lamentably  few  for  the 
stem  work  to  be  done,  were  nevertheless  increas- 
ing in  number ;  but  it  u  doubtful  wli ether,  at  the 
end  of  the  mouth,  the  number  was  as  largo  as  at 
tho  beginning ;  for  many  desperate  eon  flic  ta  bad 
taken  place,  which  terribly  thinned  the  European 
ranks.  The  actual  reinforcements  which  arrived 
at  Calcutta  during  eight  months,  irrespective  of 
any  plans  laid  in  England  arising  out  of  news  of 
the  mutiny,  consisted  of  about  twenty  regimepts, 
besides  artillery.  Some  of  these  had  t>ecn  on  the 
way  from  England  before  the  mutiny  began  ;  the 
84Ui  foot  arrived  in  March  from  Rangoon ;  none 
arrived  in  April ;  in  May  arrived  the  1st  Madrns 
Fusiliers  ;  in  June,  the  35th,  :37lb,  64th,  aiitl  78lh 
Queon'a  regiments,  together  with  artillery  belong- 
ing to  all  the  three  presidential  armies  j  in  July, 
tlie  6th  Fusiliers,  the  DOth  foot,  and  a  wing  of  the 
29th ;  in  Augnstj  the  5Dth  foot,  a  military  train, 
a  naval  brigade  from  Hong  Kong,  and  royal 
marines  from  the  same  place  ;  in  Septeml>cr,  I 
tho  23d  Welsh  Fusiliers,  93d  Highlanders,  four 
regiments  of  Madras  native  infantiy  {i5th,  ITthj 
27th,  and  36th),  and  detachments  of  artillery  and 
engineers;  in  October,  the  8M  foot,  the  48tli 
Madras  native  infantry,  and  recruits  for  the  East 


India  Company's  sorrice — all  these,  bo  it  again 
I'cmarked,  were  troops  which  reached  Calcutta 
without  any  reference  to  the  plans  laid  by  the 
home  govcniment  to  qtiell  the  mutiny  ;  those 
which  came  from  England  started  before  the  news 
was  known  ;  the  rest  came  from  Rangoon,  Moul- 
mcin^  Madras,  Bombay,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  Hong 
Kong,  Cape  of  Gootl  Hope,  (fee,  A  few  observations 
may  be  made  in  connection  witii  the  al,H>vc  list — 
that  some  of  these  regiments  were  native  Madras 
troops,  en  whom  reliance  was  placofl  to  fight 
manfully  against  tho  Bengal  sepoys  ;  that  some  of 
the  Madras  companies  advanced  inland  to  Bengal, 
without  taking  ihe  sea- voyage  to  Calcutta ;  that 
no  cavalry  whatever  were  included  in  the  list; 
and  that  tho  Iht  does  not  inclndo  tho  raiments 
which  advanced  from  Bombay  or  Kurachee 
towards  tho  disturbed  districts* 

Cavalry,  just  adveiled  to,  was  tlio  arm  of  tho 
service  id  which  the  Indian  government  was 
throughout  the  year  most  defieieut»  During  a  long 
period  of  peaco  the  stud -establishments  ha^l  been 
somewhat  neglected  ;  and  as  a  consequeneej  there 
were  more  soldiers  able  and  willing  to  ride,  than 
horses  ready  to  receive  them.  In  the  artillery  and 
baggage  departments,  also,  the  supply  of  horses 
was  very  deficient.  When  news  of  this  fact  reachetl 
Australia,  tho  colonists  beet  it  red  themselves  to 
ascertain  how  far  they  could  assist  in  remedying 
the  deiiciency,  Tho  whole  of  New  South  Wales 
was  divided  into  ejght  districts,  and  committees 
voluntarilj'  undertook  the  duty  of  ascertaining  Iiow 
many  available  horses  fit  for  cavahy  were  obtain- 
able in  each  district*  Colonel  Robbhis  was  sent 
from  Calcutta  to  make  purchases ;  and  ho  was 
enabled  to  obtain  several  hundred  good  strong 
horses  at  prices  satisfactoiy  both  to  tho  stock- 
farmei-s  and  to  the  government.  The  good  effected 
by  the  committee!  consisted  in  bringing  together 
the  possible  sellers  and  the  willing  buj^er. 

By  what  means  the  troops,  as  they  arrived  at 
Calcutta  from  various  quarters^  were  despatched 
to  the  scene  of  action  in  tho  upper  province*,  and 
by  what  didiculties  of  every  kind  thi^  duty  was 
hampered — need  not  bo  treated  hero;  sutfidcnt 
has  been  said  on  this  subject  in  former  pages* 

We  pass  to  the  second  of  tlie  three  subjects 
markt'd  out,  in  reference  to  the  proceedings  at 
Caleulta  for  notice — the  arrangements  for  prevent- 
ing the  mutiny  of  native  troops^  or  for  punishing 
those  who  had  already  mutiniecl:  a  very  important 
and  anxious  part  of  the  govern  or- general's  duty. 

Unfortunately  for  all  classes  in  India,  there  wa3 
a  hostile  feeling  towards  the  govemor-gcnera], 
entertained  by  many  of  the  European  inhabitants 
unconnected  with  the  Company  j  they  accused 
liim  of  favouring  the  nativea  at  the  expense 
of  the  English.  Ttiere  was  also  a  sentiment 
of  deep  hatred  excited  against  the  natives,  owing 
to  the  barbarous  atrocities  perpetrated  by  tho 
nmtinuus  sepoys  and  the  rahhle  budmashes  on 
the  unfortunate  persons  at  the  various  military 
and   civil  stations  of  the  Company  during  the 
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conrso  of  the  Revolt.  There  was  at  the  same  time 
a  certain  jealousy  existing  between  the  military 
sod  ciyil  officers  in  India.  These  Tarious  feelings 
conspired  to  render  the  supreme  government  at 
Gaicatta^  and  especially  Viscount  Canning  as  its 
head,  the  butt  for  incessant  ridicule  and  the 
otject  of  incessant  vituperation.  When  the  mutiny 
waa  many  months  old,  the  Calcutta  government 
gave  a  foil  reply  to  insinuations  which  it  would 
have  been  undignified  to  rebut  at  the  time  when 
made,  and  which,  indeed,  would  have  fallen  with 
little  force  on  the  public  mind  while  convulsed 
with  passion  at  the  unparalleled  news  from  India. 
It  was  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  govcmor- 
genoral  to  proclaim  martial  law  wherever  the 
Europeans  found  or  fancied  themselves  in  peril; 
to  encounter  the  natives  with  muskets  and  cannon 
instead  of  courts  of  justice ;  and  to  adopt  these 
sommary  proceedings  all  over  India.  In  reply, 
Yisconnt  Canning  states  that  this  was  actually 
done  wherever  it  was  necessary,  and  as  soon  as 
it  could  answer  any  good  purpose.  Martial  law 
was  proclaimed  in  the  Delhi  province  in  May; 
Ld  the  Meeinit  province  about  the  same  time ;  in 
Rohilcand  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  ;  in  the 
Agra  province  in  May  and  the  early  part  of  June ; 
in  the  Ajmeer  district  on  the  12th  of  June ;  in 
Allahabad  and  Benares  about  the  same  date ;  in 
Neemnch  also  at  the  same  time ;  in  the  Patna 
district  on  the  30th  of  June;  and  afterwards  in 
Nagpoor.  In  the  Punjaub  and  Oude,  governed 
by  special  regulations,  it  was  not  necessary  that 
martial  law  should  be  proclaimed,  but  the  two 
Lawrences  acted  as  if  it  was.  Martial  law,  where 
adopted,  was  made  even  more  stringent  than  in 
Earopean  countries ;  for  there  only  miUtary  men 
take  part  in  courts-martial ;  whereas  in  India, 
the  military  officers  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment being  too  few  for  the  performance  of 
such  duties  at  such  a  time,  an  act  of  the  Calcutta 
l^gialatm^  was  passed  directly  after  the  news  from 
Ifeemt  arrived,  authorising  military  officers  to 
estaUish  courts-martial  for  the  trial  of  mutineers 
and  others,  and  empowering  them  to  obtain  the 
aid  at  sach  courts,  not  only  of  the  Company's 
civil  servants,  but  of  indigo-planters  and  other 
Europeans  of  intelligence  and  of  independent 
poiitioD.  On  the  30th  of  May,  to  meet  the  case 
of  a  rebellions  populace  as  well  as  a  mutinous 
soldiery,  another  act  was  passed  authorising  all 
the  local  executive  governments  to  issue  special 
oommisaions  for  the  summary  trial  of  delinquents, 
with  power  of  life  and  death  in  addition  to  that  of 
Ibrfeitnre  of  property— without  any  tedious  refer- 
ence to  the  ordinary  procedures  of  the  law-courts. 
On  the  6th  of  June  a  third  act  was  passed,  intended 
to  readi  those  who,  without  actually  mutinying  or 
rebelling,  should  attempt  to  excite  disaffection  in 
the  native  army,  or  should  harbour  persons  guilty 
eC  that  offence ;  general  officers  were  empowered 
to  appoint  courts-martial,  and  executive  bodies 
to^^ipoint  special  commissions,  to  try  all  such 
at  once  and  on  the  spot,  and  to  inflict 


vaiying  degrees  of  punishment  according  to  the 
offence.  Some  time  afterwards  a  fourth  act  gave 
an  extended  application  of  these  stringent  measures 
to  India  generally.  In  all  these  instances  Euro- 
peans were  specially  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  statutes.  The  enormous  powers  thus  given 
were  largely  executed;  and  they  were  rendered 
still  more  formidable  by  another  statute,  enabling 
police-officei's  to  arrest  without  warrant  persons 
suspected  of  being  piutineers  or  deserters,  and 
rendering  zemiadars  punishable  if  they  failed  to 
give  early  information  of  the  presence  of  suspicious 
persons  on  their  respective  estates.  *  Not  only 
therefore,*  says  the  governor-general  in  council, 
*is  it  not  the  case  that  martial  law  was  not 
proclaimed  in  districts  in  which  there  was  a 
necessity  for  it ;  but  the  measures  taken  for  the 
arrest,  summary  trial,  and  punishment  of  heinous 
offenders  of  every  class,  civil  as  well  as  military, 
were  far  more  widely  spread  and  certainly  not 
less  stringent  than  any  that  could  have  resulted 
from  martial  law.* 

The  outcry  against  Viscount  Canning  became 
so  excessively  violent  in  connection  with  two  sub- 
jects, that  the  Court  of  Directors  sought  for  expla- 
nations from  him  thereon,  superadded  to  the 
dispatches  forwarded  in  the  regular  course.  The 
one  referred  to  the  state  of  Calcutta;  the  other 
to  the  proceedings  of  sj)ecial  commissioners  in 
the  Allahabad  district.  A  petition  was  presented 
from  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants 
of  Calcutta,  praying  that  martial  law  should  at 
once  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Bengal  presidency  ;  on  the  ground  that  the  whole 
native  population  was  in  a  disaffected  state,  that 
the  native  police  were  as  untrustworthy  as  the 
native  soldiery,  and  that  the  Company's  civil 
authorities  were  wholly  unable  to  cope  witli  an 
evil  of  so  great  magnitude.  The  governor-general 
in  council  declined  to  accede  to  this  request.  He 
urged  in  reply — that  there  was  no  evidence  of  the 
native  population  of  Bengal  being  in  so  disaffected 
a  state  as  to  render  martial  law  necessary ;  that 
such  law  had  already  been  enforced  in  the  north- 
west provinces,  where  the  mutineers  were  chiefly 
congregated;  that  in  Bengal  the  native  police, 
aided  by  the  European  civilians,  would  probably 
be  strong  enough  to  quell  ordinary  disturbances ; 
that,  as  all  his  European  troops  were  wanted  to 
confront  the  mutinous  sepoys,  he  had  none  to 
spare  for  ordinary  police  duties;  and  that  in 
Calcutta  especially,  where  a  zealous  volunteer 
guard  had  been  organised,  the  peace  might  easily 
be  preserved  by  ordinary  watchfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  European  inhabitants.  This  reply  was 
in  many  quarters  interpreted  into  a  declaration 
that  the  natives  would  be  petted  and  favoured 
more  than  the  Europeans. 

The  second  charge,  as  stated  above,  related  to 
the  proceedings  in  the  Allahabad  district.  When 
the  power  of  appointing  special  commissions  for 
trying  the  natives  was  given,  the  civilians  in  that 
region  entered  on  the  duty  in  a  more  stem  manner 
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than  anywhere  else.  In  ubout  forty  days  a 
hundred  and  seventy  natives  were  tried,  of  whom 
a  hundred  were  put  to  death.  When  a  detailed 
report  of  the  proceedings  reached  Calcutta,  grave 
dombta  were  entertained  whether  the  offences 
generally  were  proportionate  to  the  pnnishment, 
Many  persons  had  been  put  to  death  for  having 
plundered  property  in  their  possession,  without 
being  accused  of  having  actually  been  engaged  in 
mutiny ;  some  were  put  to  death  for  obtaining 
by  threats  salary  that  was  not  due  to  them  from 
the  revenue  establishments;  seveml  others  for 
*  robbing  their  mastei-s/  and  some  for  'plundering 
salt ;'  six  were  condemned  to  death  in  one  day  for 
having  in  their  possession  more  rupees  than  they 
could  or  would  account  for*  The  question  forced 
itself  on  Lord  Canniag*3  attention,  w*h ether  such 
offences  and  such  puuishments  aa  these  wero 
intended  to  be  met  by  the  extraordinary  tribunals 
established  in  time  of  danger.  The  culprits  might 
have  been  and  probably  were  r<^ueg  j  but  it  did 
not  follow  that  they  deserved  death  at  the  hand^ 
of  civilians,  irrespective  of  military  proceedings. 
The  Calcutta  authorities  considered,  from  all  the 
information  that  reached  them^  that  these  large 
powers  *  had  been  in  some  cases  unjustly  and  reck- 
lessly used ;  that  the  indiscriminate  hanging^  not 
only  of  persona  of  all  shades  of  guilt,  but  of  those 
whose  guilt  was  at  the  least  very  doubtful,  and  the 
general  burning  and  plunder  of  villages,  whei*eby 
the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty,  without  regard 
to  age  or  sex,  were  indiscriminately  ptinished,  and 
in  some  instancei  sacrificed/  were  unjustifiable* 
It  farther  became  manifest  that  *  the  proceedings 
of  the  officers  of  government  had  given  colour  to 
the  rumour,  wliich  was  industriously  spread  and 
credulously  received  in  all  part^i  of  the  country, 
that  the  government  meditated  a  general  bloody 
prosecution  of  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos  in 
revenge  for  the  crimes  of  the  sepoys,  and  only 
awaited  the  arrival  of  European  troops  to  put  this 
design  into  execution/  This  led  the  governor- 
general  to  issue  a  resolution  on  the  3 let  of  July, 
contaming  detailed  instructions  for  the  guidance 
of  civil  officei-s  iu  the  apprehension,  trial,  and 
punishment  of  natives  charged  with  or  susj>ected 
of  oi^C€ss.  This  resolntion  was  interpreted  by 
the  opponents  of  Viscount  Canning  as  a  check 
upon  all  the  heroet  who  were  fighting  the  battles 
of  the  British  against  the  mutinous  natives ;  but 
it  was  afterwards  clearly  shewn  that  the  resolu- 
tion applied  J  and  was  intended  to  apply,  only  t<3 
the  civil  servants,  among  whom  such  vast  powers 
were  novd  and  often  susceptible  of  abuse;  it 
did  noi  cramp  the  energies  of  generals  or  military' 
commanders  who  might  feel  that  martial  law  was 
necessary  to  the  eucceseful  performm^cc  of  their 
cIti  {^  obstmctiv^jj  however,  was  the  bitter 

•""'iow  against  the  supremo 
"^%  it  lofl  to  a  roa*Jy 
^'^rwards  shewn  to 
west  Produces 
y  the  mutiny. 


that  the  rule  of  the  lieutenant-governor  was  little 
better  than  a  name,  a  new  government  waa 
formed  called  the  Central  Provinces,  comprising 
the  regions  of  Goruckpore,  Benares,  Allahabad^ 
the  Lower  Doab,  Bundelcnud,  and  Bangor,  and 
placed  under  the  lieutenant^govemorshlp  of  Mr 
Grant,  who  had  until  tliat  time  been  one  of  the 
members  of  the  supreme  council,  A  rumour 
reached  London,  and  was  there  ereditod  three 
months  before  Viscount  Canning  knew  aught  con- 
cerning it,  that  *Mr  Grant  had  liberated  a  hundred 
and  fifty  mutineers  or  rebels  placed  in  confinement 
by  Brigadier-gene  rill  NeiU/  As  a  consequence  of 
this  rumour,  it  was  often  asserted  in  London 
that  Mr  Grant  was  more  friendly  to  the  native 
mutineers  than  to  the  British  ioldiery.  Knowing 
the  gross  improbability  of  such  a  story,  Viscomit 
Canning  at  once  appealed  to  the  best  authority  on 
the  subject— Mr  Grant  himself  It  then  appeared 
that  the  lieutenant-governor  bad  never  pardoned 
or  released  a  single  person  seized  by  NeiU  or  any 
other  military  authority ;  that  he  had  never  com* 
muted  or  altered  a  single  sen  ten  c^  passetl  by  such 
authorities  ;  that  he  had  never  written  to  or  even 
seen  Neill ;  that  he  had  neither  found  fault  with, 
nor  coram cnted  upon,  any  of  that  generates  pro- 
ceedings— in  short,  the  charge  was  an  unmitigated^ 
unrelieved  falsehood  from  beginning  to  end.  As  a 
mere  canard^  the  governor-general  would  not  have 
noticed  it ;  but  the  calumny  assumed  historical 
importance  when  it  affected  public  opinion  in 
England  during  a  period  of  several  montlm 

We  now  arrive  at  the  third  subject  marked  out 
— the  attitude  of  the  Indian  government  towards 
the  European  population «  It  has  been  shewn  in 
former  chaptei"S  that,  when  the  mutinies  b^an, 
addresses  were  presented  from  various  claEses  of 
perffons  at  Calcutta,  some  expressing  alarm,  but  all 
declaratory  of  loyalty.  Similar  decla rations  wem 
made  at  Madras  and  Bombay — two  cities  of  which 
we  have  said  little,  because  they  were  happily 
exempt  fiX)m  insurgent  difficulties*  A  few  lines 
will  suffice  to  shew  the  relation  between  these  two 
cities  and  Calcutta,  as  seats  of  presidential  govern^ 
mcnt,  Jtadras  is  situated  on  the  east  coast>  far 
down  towards  Ceylon — perhaps  the  worst  port  in 
the  world  for  the  arrival  and  departure  of  shippinf , 
on  account  of  the  pecuUur  surf  that  rages  near  the 
shore.  Fort  St  George^  the  original  settlement,  is 
the  nneleua  around  which  have  collected  the  houses 
and  buildings  which  now  constitute  Madras^  As 
Calcutta  is  called  *  Fort  William '  in  official  docu- 
ments, so  is  Madras  designated  *  Fort  8t  Geoi*ge/ 
The  principal  streets  out  of  the  fort  constitate 
*  Black  Town,*  Bombay,  on  the  opposite  coast, 
boasts  of  a  splendid  harbour  that  often  excites  the 
envy  of  t!ie  Madras  inhabitants*  The  city  ia  built 
on  two  or  three  islands,  which  are  so  connected 
by  causeways  and  other  constructions  as  to  enclose 
ft  magniftccnt  harbour.  Kevertheless  Madras 
has  tlie  larger  population,  the  numbers  being 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  against  five 
hundred  and   sixty  thousand*     So   far   as   thii 
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Chronide  is  concerned,  both  cities  may  pass  with* 
oat  farther  description.  Each  was  a  metropolis, 
in  all  that  concerned  military,  judicial,  and  civil 
proceedings ;  and  each  remained  in  peace  during 
the  mntiny,  chiefly  owing  to  the  native  armies  of 
Ifadras  and  Bombay  being  formed  of  more  man- 
ageable materials  than  that  of  Bengal.  Lord 
Harris  at  the  one  city,  and  Lord  Elpbinstone  at 
the  other,  received  numerous  declarations  of  loyalty 
from  the  natives;  and  were  enabled  to  render 
military  service  to  the  governor-general,  rather 
than  sedc  aid  from  him« 

In  Calcutta,  there  was  more  difficulty  than  in 
Madras  and  Bombay.  The  government  had  to 
defend  itself  against  Europeans  as  well  as  natives. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  great  hostility  was 
shewn  towards  this  government  by  resident  Euro- 
peans not  belonging  to  the  Company's  service.  On 
the  one  side,  the  Company  was  accused  of  regarding 
India  as  a  golden  egg  belonging  to  its  own  servants ; 
on  the  other,  the  Company  sometimes  complained 
tliat  missionaries  and  newspapers  encouraged  dis- 
affection among  the  natives.  This  had  been  a 
standing  quarrel  long  before  the  mutiny  broke  out. 
As  ministers  of  religion,  missionaries  of  various 
Christian  denomhiations  were  allowed  to  pursue 
their  labours,  but  without  direct  encouragement 
They  naturally  sympathised  with  the  natives;  but, 
however  pure  may  have  been  their  motive,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  missionaries  often  employed 
language  that  tended  to  place  the  Company  and 
the  natives  in  the  antagonistic  position  of  the 
injurers  and  the  injured.  In  September  1856 
certain  missionaries  in  the  Beng^  presidency 
presented  a  memorial,  setting  forth  in  strong  terms 
the  deplorable  social  condition  of  the  natives^ 
enumerating  a  series  of  abuses  and  defects  in 
the  Indian  government ;  and  recommending  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  inquiry,  to  com- 
prise men  of  independent  minds,'  unbiassed  by 
official  or  local  prejudices.  The  alleged  abuses 
bore  relation  to  the  police  and  judicial  systems, 
gang-robberies,  disputes  about  unsettled  bound- 
aries^ the  use  of  torture  to  extort  confession, 
the  zemindaiy  system,  and  many  others.  The 
memorialists  asserted  that  if  remedies  were  not 
speedily  applied  to  those  abuses,  the  result  would 
be  diMStrous,  as  'the  discontent  of  the  rural 
popiilation  is  daily  increasing,  and  a  bitter  feeling 
of  hatred  towards  their  rulers  is  being  engendered 
in  their  minds.'  Mr  Halllday,  lieutenant-governor 
of  Bengal,  in  reply  to  the  memorial,  pointed  out  the 
ringular  omission  of  the  missionaries  to  make  any 
even  the  most  brief  mention  of  the  numerous  mea- 
iitres  imdertaken  by  the  government  to  remove 
the  very  evils  complained  of;  thereby  exhibiting  a 
onesided  tendency  inimical  to  the  ends  of  justice. 
He  declined  to  accede  to  the  appointment  of  a 
eommiflrion  on  these  grounds:  That  without 
denying  the  existence  of  great  social  evils,  '  the 
government  is  in  possession  of  full  information 
rq;«rding  them ;  that  measures  are  under  con- 
slderation,  or  in  actual  progress,  for  applying 


remedies  to  such  of  them  as  are  remediable  by  the 
direct  executive  or  legislative  action  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  while  the  cure  of  others  must  of  necessity 
be  left  to  the  more  tardy  progress  of  nation^ 
advancement  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  and  social 
improvement.'  He  expressed  his  ^  absolute  dissent 
from  the  statement  made,  doubtless  in  perfect 
good  faith,  that  the  people  exhibit  a  spirit  of 
sullen  discontent,  on  account  of  the  miseries 
ascribed  to  them  ;  and  that  there  exists  amongst 
them  that  bitter  hatred  to  the  government  which 
has  filled  the  memorialists,  as  they  declare,  with 
alarm  as  well  as  sorrow.'  The  British  Indian  Asso- 
ciation, consisting  of  planters,  landed  proprietors, 
and  others,  supported  the  petition  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission,  evidently  with  the  view  of 
fighting  the  missionaries  with  their  own  weapons, 
by  shewing  that  the  missionaries  were  exciting 
the  natives  to  disaffection.  Mr  Halliday  dcchned 
to  rouse  up  these  elements  of  discord ;  Viscount 
Canning  and  the  supreme  council  supported  him; 
and  the  Court  of  Directors  approved  of  the  course 
pursued. 

In  the  earlier  weeks  of  the  mutiny,  or  rather 
before  the  mutiny  had  actually  begun,  the  colonel 
of  a  regiment  at  Barrackpore,  as  has  already  been 
shewn,  brought  censure  upon  himself  by  taking 
the  duties  of  a  missionary  or  Christian  religious 
teacher  among  his  own  troops.  Whatever  judg- 
ment may  be  passed  on  this  officer,  or  on  those 
who  condemned  him,  it  is  at  least  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that,  throughout  the  whole  duration 
of  the  mutiny  and  the  battles  consequent  on  it, 
one  class  of  theorists  persisted  in  asserting  that 
the  well-meant  exiertions  of  pious  Christians  had 
alarmed  the  prejudices  of  the  native  soldiers,  and 
had  led  to  the  Revolt.  Right  or  wrong,  this 
theory,  and  the  line  of  conduct  that  had  led  to 
it,  greatly  increased  the  embarrassments  of  the 
governor-general,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  pursue  a  line  of  conduct  that  would  please 
all  parties. 

Much  more  hostile,  however,  was  the  feeling 
raised  against  him  in  relation  to  an  important 
measure  concerning  newspapers — ^turning  against 
him  the  bitter  pens  of  ready  writers  who  resented 
any  check  placed  upon  their  Ucence  of  expression. 
On  the  13th  of  June,  the  legislative  council  of 
Calcutta,  on  the  motion  of  the  governor-general, 
passed  an  act  whereby  the  liberty  of  the  press  in 
India  was  restricted  for  one  year.  The  effect  of 
this  law  was  to  replace  the  Indian  press,  for  a 
time,  very  much  in  the  position  it  occupied  before 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  government  gave  it  liber^ 
in  1836.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  and  other  expe- 
rienced persons  had,  long  before  this  last-named 
date,  protested  against  any  analogy  between 
England  and  India,  in  reference  to  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  Sir  Thomas  was  connected  with  the 
Madras  government;  but  his  observations  were 
intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  British  India. 
In  1822  he  said :  '  I  cannot  view  the  question  of 
a  free  press  in  this  country  without  feeling  that 
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the  temite  by  wliicli  we  hcAti  our  power  nerer  has 
been  and  never  can  be  tUe  liberties  of  the  people. 
Were  Uie  people  all  our  own  cotiutr^^ment  I  would 
prefer  the  utmost  freedom  of  the  pri^s ;  but  as 
Ih^y  are,  nothing  could  be  Kiore  dangerous  tlran 
such  freedom.  In  place  of  spreading  useful 
knowledge  among  the  people  and  tending  to  their 
better  pt^vemment,  it  would  generate  insubonlU 
nation,  insurrection,  and  anarchy,  ,  .  .  .  A  free 
press  and  the  dominion  of  strangert  are  tilings 
which  a.re  iocompatible^  and  which  cannot  long 
exist  together.  For  what  is  the  fir&t  duty  of  a 
free  press  I    It  is  to  deliver  the  countr)"  from  a 


foreign  yoke,  and  to  saeritice  to  tliis  one  great 
object  every  meaner  c<in  side  ration ;  and  if  we 
mjike  the  press  really  free  to  the  natives  m  well 
as  to  Europeans,  it  must  inevitably  lead  to  thiB 
result/  Munro  boldly,  whether  wisely  or  not» 
adopted  the  theory  of  India  being  a  coni|uered 
country,  and  of  the  natives  being  more  likely 
to  write  against  than  for  their  Englbii  rulers^  if 
allowcfl  unfettered  freedom  of  the  [jress.  II<* 
pointed  out  that  llie  restrictions  on  X\m  freedom 
were  really  very  few  j  extending  only  to  attacki 
on  the  character  of  government  and  its  cifHcera, 
and  on  the  religion   of  the  natives.      In  reply 
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to  A  suggestion  that  the  native  press  might  be 
plac^J  under  restriction,  without  affecting  the 
I ndo- British  newspapei-s  read  by  Europeans^  he 
said  :  'We  cannot  have  a  monopoly  of  the  fieedom 
of  the  press ;  we  cannot  confine  it  to  Europeans 
only.  There  15  no  dcTico  or  contrivance  by  which 
Utis  can  be  done.^  In  fiue^  he  declarer!  his  opinion 
tliat  if  the  native  press  were  made  free,  *  it  must 
in  time  produce  nearly  the  same  consequences 
here  which  it  does  everywhere  else;  it  must 
spread  among  the  people  the  principles  of  liberty, 
and  stimulate  them  to  e^iiel  the  straiigei^  who 
rule  over  thenii  and  to  establish  a  national  govern- 
ment/ When  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  made 
free  and  full  in  ISSSj  the  Court  of  Directors  severely 
censured  Sir  Clmrles  Metcalfe's  goven^ment  for 
having  taken  that  step  without  permission  fi*om 
London,  and  directed  that  the  subject  sbould  b« 
reconsidered  ;  but  Lord  Auckland,  who  succeeded 
Sir  Charts  as  govcrnor-genei^l,  pointed  out  what 
sp|>eared  to  him  the  difficult}*  of  rescinding  the 
liberty  when   once    granted;    and  the  directors 


yielded,  though  very  unwillhigly,  Tlie  minnte^ 
in  which  the  alteration  of  tbe  law  was  made  in 
1835,  was  fit>m  the  pen  of  Mr  (afterwards  Lord) 
Macanlay ;  but  tins  eminent  pei^son  at  the  same 
time  admitted  tbat  the  governor-general  had,  and 
ought  to  have^  a  power  suddenly  to  cheek  this 
liberty  of  the  presa  in  perilous  times.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  su]n-eme  council  at  Calcutta,  in  their 
minutes  on  this  subject,  asserted  the  power  and 
right  of  the  govcnmiont  to  use  the  check  in  periods 
of  exigency. 

Yiscount  Canning,  conceiving  that  all  his  pr«- 
decessoi-s  had  recognised  the  possible  necessity 
of  curbing  the  liberty  of  the  press,  considered 
whether  the  exigency  for  so  doing  had  arrjve4i 
He  found  that  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  control 
the  native  [iress  unless  that  of  the  English  were 
controlled  also ;  because  ho  wished  to  avoiil 
invidious  distinctions;  and  because  some  of  the 
newsiiapci-Sj  though  printed  in  the  Bnglisli  lan- 
guage^ were  written,  owned,  and  published  by 
natives,  almost  exclusively  for  circulation  among 


native  reailcm  The  natives,  it  was  found,  were 
in  the  Imbit  of  procuring  English  nowgpapcrg,  not 
only  those  published  in  Iiidia,  but  others  pub- 
lished in  K England,  and  of  causing  the  political 
oews  relating  lo  their  own  countrv  to  he  translated 
and  read  to  them^  This  might  not  be  aniisB  if 
the  government  were  made  responsible  lor  such 
articles  only  as  emanated  from  it  i  hut  the  natives 
were  oflen  greatly  alarmed  at  articles  and  apeechcs 
directed  against  iheni^  or  against  tbeir  usages  and 
reh^gion^  in  the  Calcutta^  Madraa,  and  Bombay 
newspapers — not  hy  the  government,  hut  by  indi- 
vidiiAl  writem  Tlie  newspaper  press  in  India^ 
whether  KnglLsh  or  nativCj  has  generally  been 


dislinguislied  by  great  violence  tn  the  mode  of 
opposing  the  government ;  this  violence^  in  times 
of  peaue,  was  disregarded  by  those  against  whom 
it  was  directed ;  but  at  a  time  when  a  hundred 
thousand  native  troops  were  more  or  lesa  in 
mutin}',  and  when  Mohammedan  leaders  were 
endeavouring  to  enlarge  this  military  revolt  ioto 
a  national  rebellion,  Viscount  Canning  and  !iis 
colleagues  deemed  it  right  to  place  a  restriction  on 
tlie  liberty  of  the  press,  during  the  disturbed  slate 
of  India. 

Very  little  has  hitherto  been  known  in  Enghind 
concerning  the  native  newspapers  of  India  ;  for 
few  except  the  Company's  servants  have  come  in 
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contact  With  them.  Their  number  is  considerable, 
but  the  copies  printed  of  each  are  exceedingly 
limited.  In  the  Agra  government  alone,  a  few 
years  a;j:Oj  there  were  thirty- tour  native  papei^s,  of 
which  the  aggregate  circulation  did  not  reach 
iwo  i^<fmandj  or  less  than  sixty  each  on  an  average. 
Some  appeared  weekly,  mme  twice  a  week.  Some 
were  printed  in  Persian,  others  in  Oordoo,  othci-s 
in  llindee.  About  twenty  more  were  published  in 
various  towns  in  the  northwest  regions  of  India, 
A  few  were  sensible,  many  more  trivial,  but  nearly 
all  abusive  of  the  govenimeiit.  As  estimated  by 
an  English  standai'd,  the  eT^ticmely  small  eircula- 
tian  would  have  rendered  tiiem  wholly  innocuous; 
hut  such  was  not  the  case  in  the  actual  state  of 
atrairs.  The  miserably  written  and  badly  litho^ 
graphed  htUe  sheets  of  news  had,  each,  its  group 
of  nien  seated  round  a  fluent  reader,  and  listening 
C0  the  ccmtents;  one  single  copy  laufUced  for  a 
whole  regiment  of  sepoys ;  and  it  was  observed, 
during  a  year  or  two  before  Uie  Revolt,  that  the 


sepoys  listened  with  unwonted  C{i|;enic^  to  the 
reading  of  articles  grossly  vituperfttive  of  the 
govern m cut.  The  postal  reform,  elTected  by  the 
Matxjuis  of  Dalhousie,  exceeding  in  liberality  even 
ttiat  of  England  itself,  is  believed  to  have  led  to 
an  unexpected  evil  connected  with  the  dissemina- 
tiou  of  seditious  intelligence  in  India.  To  save 
expense,  he  placed  natives  instead  of  Europeans  in 
moat  of  the  offices  connected  with  this  service ; 
and  it  ap [rears  probable,  from  facts  elicited  during 
the  mutiny,  that  Hindoo  and  MuLamtnedan  post- 
masters were  far  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
subst^tnce  of  many  of  the  letters  which  [>a5!icd 
through  their  hands. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  state  that  Lord  Harris, 
governor  of  the  i>res*dency  of  Madras,  dwelt  on 
the  unfair  tone  of  the  British  jiress  iu  India, 
before  the  actual  commencement  of  the  mutiny  at 
Meerut.  On  the  2d  of  May  be  made  a  minute 
commencing  thus  :  *  I  have  now  been  three  yearn 
in  India,  and  during  that  period  have  made   a 
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paint  of  keeping  myself  acquainted  with  the  tenor 
of  the  larger  portion  of  tlie  British  press,  througli' 
out  the  country;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
assettiTig  my  impression  to  bo  tbat  it  is^  more 
particularly  in  thii  presidency ^  disloyal  in  tone, 
un-Englkh  in  spirit,  and  wanting  in  principle — 
seclving  every  opportunity,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  of  holding  up  the  government  to  oppro* 
brium/  He  denied  that  any  analogy  could  be 
furnished  from  the  harmlossness  of  sncli  attacks 
in  the  home  country  j  because,  in  England,  *  every 
man  Is  certain  of  having  an  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing  his  case  before  the  publtCi  either  by  means  of 
rival  newspapers  or  in  parliament/  Tliis  facility 
is  not  aftbrded  in  India ;  and  thus  the  newspaper 
articles  are  left  to  work  their  e0ect3  uncompen* 
sated.  *  I  do  not  sqg  how  it  is  possible  for  the 
natives,  in  the  towns  more  especially^  with  the 
accusation g,  misrepresentations,  and  calumnies 
which  are  constantly  brought  before  them,  to 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
government  of  their  country  is  carried  on  by 
imbeeile  and  dishonest  men.* 

The  legislative  statute  of  the  13th  of  Juno  may 
be  described  in  a  few  words*  All  printing-pressei, 
typesf,  and  printing-machinery  throughout  British 
India  were,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  to  be  registej^ed, 
and  not  used  without  licence  from  the  government. 
Magistrates  were  empowered  to  order  a  search  of 
suspected  buildings,  and  a  seizure  of  all  unregistered 
printing*  apparatus  and  printed  paper  found 
therein.  All  applications  for  a  printing^tceuce 
were  to  bo  made  on  oath  of  the  proprietor,  with 
full  particulars  on  certain  specified  matters.  Tlio 
licence  might  be  refused  or  granted  i  and,  if 
granted,  might  be  at  any  time  revoked.  A  copy 
of  every  paper,  sheetj  or  book  was  required  to  be 
sent  to  the  authorities,  immediately  on  being 
printed.  The  government,  by  notice  in  the  govern^ 
ment  gazette,  might  prohibit  the  publication  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  any  book  or  paper,  either  in 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  India  ;  and  this  was 
eciually  applicable  whether  the  book  or  paper  were 
printed  in  India  or  any  other  countiy.  The 
penalty — for  using  tinli censed  printing-machinery, 
or  for  publishing  in  defiance  of  a  gazette  order — 
was  a  fine  of  50M  rupees  (£500),  or  two  years* 
imprison  me  ntj  or  both*  This  punishment  was  so 
rigorous,  that  the  instances  were  very  few  in  which 
the  press  disobeyed  the  new  law  ♦  it  produced  great 
exasperation  in  some  quarters ;  but  the  proprietors 
of  newspapers  generally  placed  such  a  check  upon 
editors  and  writers  as  to  prevent  the  insei'tion  of 
sucli  articles  as  would  induce  the  goreromcnt  to 
withdmw  the  printing-licence. 

So  alien  are  such  restrictions  to  the  genius  of 
the  English  people,  that  nothing  but  dire  necessity 
could  have  driven  the  Calcutta  government  to 
make  them.  They  must  be  judged  by  an  Indian, 
not  an  English  standard*  It  is  well  to  remark, 
however,  as  shewing  the  connection  of  events,  that 
was  one  cause  of  the  violent  attacks 
liOrd   Canning   m   London ;    the 


freedom,  checked  in  India,  appeared  in  stronger 
form  than  ever  when  several  of  the  writers  eame 
over  to  England,  or  sent  for  printing  in  England 
books  or  pamphlets  wnitten  in  India,  When  one 
of  these  editors  arrived  in  London,  he  brought  with 
him  a  petition  or  memorial,  signed  by  some  of  the 
Europeans  at  Calcutta  not  connected  with  the 
government,  praying  fur  the  removal  of  Viscount 
Canning  from  the  office  held  by  liim. 

Having  thus  passed  in  review  three  courses  of 
proceeding  adopted  by  the  Indian  government 
consequent  on  the  outbreak — in  reference  to  mili' 
tary  operations^  to  Judicial  punishments,  and  t(» 
public  opinion — we  will  now  notice  in  a  similarly 
rapid  way  the  line  of  policy  adopted  by  the  homo 
government  to  stem  the  mutiny,  and  by  the  British 
nation  to  succour  those  who  had  suffered  or  were 
suffering  by  it 

It  was  on  the  27th  of  June  that  the  govemmeiit, 
the  parliament  J  and  the  people  of  England  were 
startled  with  the  news  that  five  or  six  native  regi- 
ments had  revolted  at  Meerut  and  Delhi,  and  that 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Mogul  Empire  was  ip  the 
hands  of  mutineers  and  rebels.  During  some  weeks 
previously, observations  had  occasionally  been  made 
in  parliament^  relating  to  the  cartridge  troubles  at 
Barrackpore  and  Berhampore ;  but  the  ministers 
always  averred  that  those  troubles  were  slight  in 
character.  The  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  who  had 
been  governor-general  from  1842  to  1844,  and  who 
possessed  extenmve  knowledge  of  Indian  afiairs 
generally,  had  also  drawn  attention  occasionally 
to  the  state  of  the  Indian  armiea  \^TiiIe  India 
was  in  commotion,  but  six  or  seven  weeks  before 
England  was  aware  of  that  fact,  the  earl  asked  the 
ministers  (on  May  U)lli)  what  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  reinforcing  the  British  army  in 
India.  Lord  Panmure,  as  war-minister,  replied 
that  certain  regiments  intended  for  India  bad  been 
diverted  from  that  service  and  sent  to  China  ;  but 
that  four  other  regiments  would  be  ready  to 
depart  from  England  about  the  middle  of  June, 
to  relieve  fegtmenta  long  stationed  in  the  East 
Indies;  irrespective  of  four  thousand  recruits  for 
the  Company's  service*  On  the  9th  of  June 
Lord  EUenborough  expressed  suspicions  that  a 
mutinous  feeliug  was  being  engendered  among  the 
sepoys,  by  a  fear  on  their  part  that  their  religion 
was  about  to  be  tampered  with  ;  this  expression 
of  opinion  led  to  various  count'cr- views  in  both 
Houses  of  parliament. 

Two  or  three  paragraphs  may  here  be  usefully 
given,  to  shew  to  how  great  an  extent  the  number 
and  distribution  of  European  troops  in  India 
bad  been  a  subject  of  consideration  among  the 
governing  authorities,  both  at  Calcutta  and  in 
London.  Towat^ls  the  close  of  184S  the  Marquis 
of  Dalhousie  drew  attention  to  the  propriety^  or 
even  necessity^  of  increasing  the  European  element 
in  the  Indian  armies;  and,  to  this  end,  be  sug- 
gested that  an  application  should  be  made  to  the 
crown  for  three  additional  regiments  of  the  royal 
army.    This  was  attended  to ;    three  regiments 
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being  promptly  sent.  In  March  1849,  consequent 
on  the  operations  in  the  Punjaub,  application  was 
made  fbr  two  more  Qneen's  regiments;  which 
was  in  like  manner  qnicklj  responded  to.  All 
these  additions,  be  it  observed,  were  to  be  folly 
pidd  for  by  the  Company.  These  five  regiments, 
despatched  during  the  early  months  of  1849,  com- 
prised 220  commissioned  officers,  and  5335  non- 
commissioned, rank  and  file.  In  1853,  after  the 
annexation  of  Pegu,  the  marquis  wrote  home  to 
announce  that  that  newly-acquired  province  could 
hot  be  securely  held  with  a  less  force  than  three 
European  regiments,  eight  native  regiments,  and  a 
proportionate  park  of  artillery;  and  he  asked : 
•  Whence  is  this  force  to  be  derived  V  The  British 
empire  in  India  was  growing;  the  European 
military  element,  he  urged,  must  grow  with  it ; 
and  he  demanded  three  new  regiments  ft*om  Eng- 
land to  occupy  Pegu,  seeing  that  those  already  in 
India  were  required  in  the  older  provinces  and 
presidencies.  There  were  at  that  time  five  regi- 
ments of  European  cavalry  in  India,  all  belong- 
ing to  the  Queen's  army;  and  thirty  regiments 
of  European  infantry,  of  which  twenty-four  were 
Queen's,  and  the  remaining  six  belonging  to  the 
Company.  As  the  crown  retained  the  power  of 
drawing  away  the  royal  regiments  from  India  at 
any  time  of  emergency,  the  marquis  deemed  it  pru- 
dent that  the  three  additional  regiments  required 
should  belong  to  the  Company,  one  to  each  presi- 
dential army,  and  not  to  the  royal  forces.  The 
Company,  by  virtue  of  the  act  passed  that  year 
(1853),  obtained  permission  to  increase  the  number 
of  European  troops  belonging  absolutely  to  it  in 
India ;  and,  that  permission  being  obtained,  three 
additional  regiments  were  planned  in  the  year, 
to  comprise  about  2760  officers  and  men.  Only 
two  out  of  the  three,  however,  were  really 
organised.  When  the  war  with  Russia  broke  out 
in  1854,  a  sudden  demand  was  made  for  the 
services  of  several  of  the  Queen's  regiments  in 
India— namely,  the  22d,  25tfa,  96th,  and  98th 
foot,  and  the  10th  Hussars;  at  the  same  time, 
as  only  the  27th  and  35th  foot  were  ordered 
out  to  India,  the  royal  troops  at  the  disposal  of 
the  governor-general  were  lessened  by  three 
regiments.  This  step  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie, 
and  his  colleagues  at  Calcutta,  most  earnestly 
deprecated.  A  promise  was  made  that  two  more 
regiments,  the  82d  and  9ath  foot,  should  be  sent 
out  early  in  1855 ;  but  the  marquis  objected 
to  the  weakening  of  the  Indian  army  even  by 
a  single  English  soldier.  In  a  long  dispatch, 
he  dwelt  upon  the  insufficiency  of  this  army  for 
the  constantly  increasing  area  of  the  British  army 
in  India.  The  European  army  in  India,  the 
Queen's  and  the  Company's  together,  was  in  effect 
only  two  battalions  stronger  in  September  1854 
than  it  had  been  in  January  1847 ;  although  in 
that  interval  of  nearly  eight  years  the  Punjaub, 
P^:u,  and  Nagpoor,  had  been  added  to  British 
India.  The  army  was  so  scattered  over  this 
immense  area,  that  there  was  only  one  European 


battalion  between  Calcutta  and  Agra,  a  distance  of 
nearly  eight  hundred  miles.  The  marquis  earnestly 
entreated  the  imperial  government  not  to  lessen 
his  number,  already  too  small,  of  European  troops 
— not  only  because  the  area  to  be  defended 
had  greatly  increased ;  but  because  many  of  the 
princes  of  India  were  at  that  time  looking  with 
a  strange  interest  at  the  war  with  Russia,  as 
if  ready  to  side  with  the  stronger  power,  which- 
ever that  might  be.  There  were  symptoms  of 
this  kind  in  Pegu,  in  Nepaul,  and  elsewhere, 
which  he  thought  ought  not  to  be  disregarded. 
No  document  penned  by  the  marquis  throughout 
his  eight  years'  career  in  India  was  more  ener- 
getic, distinct,  or  positive  than  this ;  he  protested 
respectfully  but  earnestly  against  any  fiirther 
weakening  of  the  European  element  in  his  forces. 
The  home  government,  however,  had  engaged 
in  a  war  with  a  great  power  which  needed  all 
its  resources ;  the  withdrawal  of  the  regiments 
was  insisted  on ;  and  the  governor-general  was 
forced  to  yield. 

The  year  1855  presented  nothing  worthy  of 
comment  in  relation  to  the  Indian  armies ;  but  in 
February  1856,  just  on  surrendering  the  reins  of 
government  to  Viscount  Canning,  the  Marquis  of 
Dalhousie  drew  up  a  minute  bearing  on  this 
subject.  At  that  time,  fifteen  months  befbre  the 
commencement  of  the  mutiny  at  Meerut,  there 
were  thirty-three  regiments  of  European  infkntry 
in  India."^  The  marquis  sketched  a  plan  for  so 
redistributing  the  forces  as  to  provide  for  the 
piincipal  stations  during  peace,  and  also  for  a 
field-army  in  case  of  outbreak  in  Cabool,  Cash- 
mere, Nepaul,  Ava,  or  other  adjacent  states ;  he 
required  two  additional  regiments  to  efiect  this, 
and  shewed  how  the  whole  thirty-five  might  most 
usefully  be  apportioned  between  the  three  presi- 
dcncies.t  He  suggested  that  this  number  of  24 
Queen's  regiments  of  foot  should  be  a  minimum, 
not  at  any  time  reducible  by  the  imperial  govern- 
ment without  consent  of  the  Indian  authorities ; 
he  remembered  the  Crimean  war,  and  dreaded 
the  consequence  of  any  possible  fixture  war  in 
depriving  India  of  royal  troops.  These  were 
suggestions,  made  by  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie 
when  about  to  leave  India;  they  possessed  no  other 
authority  than  as  suggestions,  and  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  taken  officially  into  consideration 
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until  tlio  iDutiiiy  tUfew  everything  into  cou- 
fusion,  Diiving  tLe  later  montUs  of  1356,  Visootint 
Canning,  tlie  new  gov^ai'nor-getieral,  drew  the 
attention  of  the  Couit  ef  Directors  to  tha  fiict 
tljat  the  English  officers  in  the  native  regiments 
had  become  far  too  few  in  nnmber ;  some  wore 
appointetl  to  irregular  corps,  others  to  civil  duties, 
until  at  length  the  regimenbi  were  left  very  much 
unfter-ofhcer^,  Afi  a  means  of  partially  meeting 
tills  wantj  the  directors  authorised  in  September 
tliat  every  regular  native  infantry  or  cfivahy 
regtmeut  should  have  two  additional  oflicei's,  one 
captain  and  one  Ueu tenant ;  and  that  each 
European  I'egiment  in  the  Company's  service 
should  have  double  this  amount  of  addition.  In 
the  Rame  month  it  was  announced  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities  in  Lornlun  that  the  two  royal 
regiments,  25tli  and  89th,  borrowed  from  India  fur 
the  Russian  war  in  1854,  should  be  replaced  by 
two  others  early  in  18^7;  and  that  at  the  same 
time  two  additional  regiineuts  of  Queen's  foot 
should  be  sent  out,  to  relieve  the  1 0th  and  £Sthj 
which  had  been  i"  India  ever  since  1842. 

The  year  of  the  mutiny,  !857,  witnessed  the 
completion  of  the  military  arraiinremeiit  planned 
in  1856,  and  the  organ is^Ltioii  of  others  arising  out 
of  the  complicated  state  of  aflftiirs  in  Fersia,  China, 
and  India.  About  the  middle  of  February,  the 
second  division  of  the  army  iti tended  for  the 
Persian  expedition  left  Bombay,  niakiug,  with  the 
first  divisiou,  a  force  of  about  12,000  men  nnder 
the  command  of  Sir  James  Out  ram.  About  4iXki 
of  that  nnmber  were  European  troops,*  Viscount 
Canning',  speculating  on  the  ] probability  that  a 
third  division  would  be  needed,  pointed  out  that 
India  could  not  possibly  supply  it;  and  that  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  home  government 
should  send  out,  nut  only  the  four  regiments 
already  ayrcud  on,  but  tliree  others  in  addition, 
and  that  the  10th  and  2l>th  regiments  should  not 
return  to  Europe  so  early  as  had  been  plan  net], 
T  lie  re  was  another  complication,  arising  out  of  the 
Chinese  war ;  the  8 2d  and  90th  foot,  iutendcil  to 
replace  the  two  regiments  withdrawn  from  India 
daring  the  Criraojm  war,  were  now  despatched  to 
the  Chinese  seas  instead  of  to  India ;  and  the 
direetors  had  to  make  application  for  two  others. 
Early  in  MaVj  befoi^e  any  troubles  in  India  wero 
known  to  the  authorities  in  London ^  it  was 
arranged  that  the  plan  of  1856  should  be  renewed 
— two  Quecu*s  regiments  to  be  sent  out  to  replace 
those  withdi-awn  for  the  Crimean  war ;  and  two 
othei"s  to  relieve  the  1 0th  and  291  h — bringing  the 
royal  infantry  lu  India  to  the  n.sual  number  of 
twenty -four  regiments.     Of  thcBe  fuur  regiments, 
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two  were  to  proceed  to  Calcutta,  one  to  MadraSp 
aud  one  to  Kuruchec.  They  were  to  coiislst  of 
the  7th  Fusiliers,  the  tsSth  and  UOth  foot,  and  the 
3d  battalion  of  the  Ritlo  Brigade.  It  was  also 
planned  diat  the  !2d  and  3d  Dragoons  thould  go 
out  to  India  to  relieve  the  Odi  Laneei*6  and  14th 
Dragoons,  Furthermore,  it  was  arranged  that 
these  six  regiments  should  take  their  departure 
from  England  in  Juno  and  July,  so  as  to  arrive 
in  India  at  a  fiivourable  season  of  the  year ;  and 
that  with  them  should  go  out  drafts  from  Chatham^ 
in  number  gufficient  to  complete  the  regiments 
<'il ready  in  India  up  to  their  regular  established 
strength.  So  far  as  concerned  Pei-sia,  the  pro- 
posed thirtl  division  wjis  not  neccfisary ;  the  Shah 
aijsented  to  terms  which — fortunately  for  British 
India — not  only  rendered  this  increased  force 
unnecessary,  but  set  free  the  two  divisions  already 
sent. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  luropcan  clement  in 
the  Indian  army  at^  and  some  time  before,  the 
gonmiencement  of  the  mntiny.  It  was  on  the 
27th  of  June,  we  have  said,  that  the  bad  news 
from  Meerut  reached  London,  Two  days  after- 
wards, the  Court  of  Director's  ordered  officers  at 
homo  on  furlough  or  sick-leave  to  return  to  their 
i^egimcnts  forthwith^  so  far  as  health  would  perndt 
They  also  made  a  requisition  to  the  government 
for  four  full  regiments  of  infantry,  iti  addition  to 
those  already  decided  on ;  to  be  returned,  or 
replaced  by  other  four^  when  the  mutiny  should 
be  ended.  On  the  Ijit  of  J  uly — shewing  thereby 
the  importance  attached  to  the  subject — the  govern- 
ment announced,  not  only  its  acquiescence  in  the 
demand,  but  the  numbers  or  design atiuns  of  the 
regiments  marked  out — nanLely,  the  19th,  33th,  and 
79th  foot,  and  the  1st  battalion  of  the  1st  foot. 
It  was  also  agreed  to  that  the  four  regiments 
intended  to  have  been  relieved — namely^  the  10th 
and  29 th  foot,  and  the  Qth  and  14th  Dragoon^^ — 
should  fwt  be  relieved  at  present,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  drafts  should  go  out  to  reinforce  them, 
Auolher  mail  arrived,  making  known  further 
disiasters  j  whereupon  the  directory  on  the  14th  of 
July  made  another  application  to  govenmieut  for 
si^  more  regiments  of  infantry,  and  eight  com- 
panies of  royal  artillery — the  artillerymen  to  be 
sent  out  from  England,  the  horses  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  the  guns  and  an^imunition  to  be 
pi'ovided  in  India  itself.  Two  days  afterwards — so 
urgent  did  the  uccesi?ity  appear— the  government 
named  the  six:  i-egimeuts  whicU  should  be  sent  out 
in  compliance  with  this  requisition — namely,  the 
20th,  34th,  4^d,  .'S4th,  and  97th  foot,  and  the  9d 
battalion  of  the  Rifle  Brigade;  together  with  two 
troops  of  horse-aitillery^  and  six  companies  of 
royal  (foot)  artillery. 

Summing  up  all  these  arrangements,  therefore, 
we  find  the  folluwing  result:  Tvvo  regiments  of 
loysd  iufantiy — 7th  Fusiliers  and  bSth  foot — were 
to  go  to  India,  to  replace  two  borrowed  or  with- 
drawn from  the  Company  in  1854  ■  two  oUiei"s— 
the  DtHh  foot  and  the  3d  battaliun  of  the  Eiflo 
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Brigade — to  relievo  the  10th  and  29th  foot,  and  two 
Tegiments  of  cavalry — the  2d  and  3d  Dragoons — 
to  relieve  the  9th  Lancers  and  14th  Dragoons,  but 
the  four  relieved  regiments  not  to  return  till  the 
mnttny  should  be  quelled ;  four  regiments  of 
iDfimtry— the  19th,  38th,  and  79th  foot,  and  the  1st 
battalion  of  the  Ist  foot— to  go  out  in  consequence 
of  the  bad  news  received  from  India  at  the  end  of 
June ;  six  regiments  of  infantry — the  20th,  34th, 
48d,  Mth,  97th,  and  2d  battalion  of  the  Rifle 
Brigade— together  with  several  troops  and  com- 
panies of  artillery,  were  to  go  out  in  consequence 
of  the  still  more  disastrous  news  received  in  the 
middle  of  July ;  drafts  wore  to  go  out  to  bring 
up  to  the  full  strength  the  whole  of  the  Queen's 
rq;iments  in  India;  and,  lastly,  recruits  were  to 
go  out,  to  bring  up  to  the  full  complement  the 
whole  of  the  European  regiments  belonging  to  the 
Company.  These  various  augmentations  to  the 
strength  of  armed  Europeans  in  India  amounted 
to  little  less  than  twenty-four  tlionsand  men,  all 
placed  under  orders  by  the  middle  of  July. 

Various  discussions  bearing  on  the  military 
arrangements  for  India,  took  place  in  the  two 
houses  of  parliament.  Lord  Ellenborough  fre- 
quently recommended  the  embodiment  of  the 
militia  and  the  calling  out  of  the  yeomanry,  in 
order  that  England  might  not  be  left  defenceless 
by  sending  a  very  strong  royal  army  to  India. 
The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  suggested  that  all  the 
troops  at  Aldershott  camp,  about  sixteen  thousand 
in  number,  should  at  once  be  sent  oif  to  India. 
These,  and  other  members  of  both  Houses,  insisted 
on  the  perilous  position  of  India;  whereas  the 
ministers,  in  their  speeches  if  not  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, treated  the  mutiny  as  of  no  very  serious 
importance.  Differences  of  opinion  existed  to  a 
most  remarkable  extent ;  but  the  president  of  the 
Boaixi  of  Control,  Mr  Vernon  Smith,  subjected 
himself  at  a  later  period  to  very  severe  criticism, 
on  account  of  the  boldness  of  the  assertions  made, 
or  the  extent  of  the  ignorance  displayed,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  mutiny.  When  the  news 
from  Meerut  and  Delhi  arrived,  he  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons :  *  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
not  be  carried  away  by  any  notion  that  we  exag- 
gerate the  danger  because  we  have  determined 
npon  sending  out  these  troops.  It  is  a  measure 
of  security  alone  with  respect  to  the  danger  to 
be  apprehended.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  right 
honourable  gentlemen  (Mr  Disraeli)  that  our 
Indian  empire  is  imperiled  by  the  present  dis- 
aster. I  say  that  our  Indian  empire  is  not 
imperiled ;  and  I  hope  that  in  a  short  time  the 
disaster,  dismal  as  it  is,  will  be  effectually  sup- 
pressed by  the  force  already  in  that  country 

Luckily  the  outrage  has  taken  place  at  Delhi; 
because  it  is  notorious  that  that  place  may  he  easily 
turrounded;  so  that  if  we  could  not  reduce  it 
by  force,  we  could  by  famine Unfor- 
tunately, the  mail  left  on  the  28th  of  May ; 
and  I  cannot,  therefore,  apprise  the  House  that 
the  fort  of  Delhi  has  been  razed  to  the  ground ; 


but  I  hope  that  ample  retribution  has  by  this 
time  been  inflicted  on  the  mutineers.'  That 
other  persons,  military  as  well  as  civil,  felt  the 
mutiny  to  be  a  wholly  unexpected  phenomenon,  is 
true;  but  this  minister  obviously  erred  by  his  posi- 
tive assertions;  his  idea  of  'easily  surrounding' 
a  walled  city  seven  miles  in  circuit  was  prepos- 
terous ;  and  there  was  displayed  an  unpardonable 
ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  armies  in  that  country 
in  the  further  assertion  that  '  there  are  troops  in 
India  equal  to  any  emergency.' 

A  question  of  singular  interest  and  of  great 
importance  arose— how  should  the  reinforcements 
of  troops  be  sent  to  India  1  But  before  entering  on 
this,  it  will  be  well  to  notice  the  arrangements 
made  for  providing  a  commander  for  them  when 
they  should  reach  their  destination.  A«  soon  as  it 
was  known  in  London,  early  in  July,  that  General 
Anson  was  dead,  the  government  appointed  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  as  his  successor.  The  provisional 
appointment  of  Sir  Patrick  Grant  as  commander 
of  the  forces  in  India  was  approved  as  a  judicious 
step  on  the  part  of  the  Calcutta  government ;  but, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  the  permanent  appointment 
to  that  high  oflSco  had  come  to  be  considered 
a  ministerial  privilege  in  London;  and  thus  Sir 
Colin  was  sent  out  to  supersede  Sir  Patrick.  For- 
tunatel}^  the  general  selected  carried  with  him  the 
trust  and  admiration  of  all  parties.  For  a  time,  it 
is  true,  there  was  a  disposition  to  foster  a  Campbell 
party  and  a  Grant  party  among  newspaper  writers. 
One  would  contend  that  Sir  CoUn,  though  a  brave 
and  good  soldier,  and  without  a  superior  in  com- 
mand of  a  brigade,  had  nevertheless  been  without 
opportunity  of  shewing  those  powers  of  combina- 
tion necessary  for  the  suppression  of  a  wide-spread 
mutiny,  perhaps  the  reconquest  of  an  immense 
empire ;  whereas  Sir  Patrick  was  just  tlie  man 
for  the  occasion,  possessing  the  very  experience,- 
temi>er,  and  other  qualities  for  deaUng  with  the 
native  soldiers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  con- 
tended that  Campbell  was  something  more  than 
a  mere  general  of  brigade,  having  successfully 
commanded  masses  of  troops  equal  in  extent  to 
armies  during  the  Punjaub  war ;  whereas  Grant, 
being  by  professional  education  and  military 
sympathies  a  Bengal  officer— although  afterwards 
commander  at  Madras — had  imbibed  that  general 
leaning  towards  the  sepoys  which  rendered  such 
oflScers  unfit  to  deal  sternly  with  them  in  time  of 
disaffection.  Happily,  this  controversy  soon  came 
to  an  end ;  Sir  Cohn  was  pronounced  by  the  public 
verdict  to  be  the  right  man,  without  any  dis- 
paragement to  Sir  Patrick  ;  and  it  was  judiciously 
suggested  by  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough  that  the 
last-named  general  might,  with  great  advantage 
to  the  state,  be  made  a  miUtary  member  of  the 
supreme  council  at  Calcutta,  to  advise  the  gover- 
nor-general on  army  and  military  subjects.  The 
nation  recognised  in  Sir  Colin  the  soldierly 
promptness  which  had  distinguished  Wellington 
and  Napier,  and  which  he  illustrated  in  the  fd- 
lowing  way :  On  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  11th 
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until  the  iimtiuy  throw  every  Lhmg  into  cou- 
fiislon,  Duri»g  the  later  moiiihs  of  1S5G,  Visoount 
Canning,  the  new  governor-general^  drew  thts 
atleution  of  the  Court  of  Di lectors  to  the  fact 
that  the  EngHsh  officers  in  the  native  regimen  Is 
bad  become  far  too  few  id  number;  some  were 
appointed  to  irregular  corps,  others  to  civil  duties, 
until  at  length  the  regimen ta  were  left  verj  much 
unrlor^oflicered.  As  a  means  of  paiiiaUy  meeting 
this  waut^  tbo  direcioiu  authorised  in  September 
tbat  every  regular  native  infantry  or  cavalty 
regiment  should  have  two  additionjil  officei'S,  one 
enptain  and  one  Iteutennnt ;  and  that  each 
Euroj*ean  regiment  in  the  Company*^  service 
sliould  have  doable  this  amount  of  addition.  In 
the  same  month  it  was  announced  by  the  mili- 
tary autboritie?^  in  London  that  the  two  royal 
regiments.  §5tb  and  b9tb,  l<^not£rd  from  India  fur 
the  Russian  war  in  1854,  should  he  rei>Iaccd  by 
two  others  eaity  in  18i>7 ;  and  that  at  the  saino 
time  two  additional  regiments  of  Queen's  foot 
should  he  sent  out,  to  rctieve  the  10th  and  Sdth, 
which  had  bcon  in  India  ever  since  1842, 

The  year  of  the  mutiny,  1857,  witncasod  the 
eomidetion  of  the  military  arrangement  planned 
in  1850,  and  tlte  organisation  of  others  urising  out 
of  the  complicated  state  of  affairs  in  Persia,  China, 
and  India.  About  the  middle  of  February,  the 
second  division  of  the  army  intended  for  the 
l^ersian  expcditiun  left  Bomhayj  making,  with  the 
first  division,  a  force  of  about  13,000  men  under 
the  command  of  Sir  James  Outram.  About  41)00 
of  that  number  weixj  European  troops.*  Viscount 
fJanning,  speculating  on  the  })robahility  that  a 
third  division  would  be  needed ,  |>ointed  out  that 
India  could  not  possibly  supply  it;  and  that  it 
would  bo  necessary  that  tbc  homo  government 
should  send  out,  not  only  the  four  regiments 
already  aji:rccd  on,  but  three  o  lb  era  in  addition^ 
and  that  the  luth  and  29th  regiments  should  not 
return  to  Europe  so  eiirly  as  liad  been  plaimed. 
There  was  another  complication,  arising  out  of  tht? 
Chinese  war ;  the  82d  and  90th  foot,  intended  to 
re] dace  the  two  regiments  withdrawn  from  India 
during  the  Crimoiin  war,  were  now  dcs|>atched  to 
tiie  Chinese  seas  instead  of  to  India ;  and  the 
direct 01^  had  to  nuake  ap[dication  for  two  others. 
Early  in  Way,  before  any  troublt^  in  India  wero 
known  to  the  authorities  in  London,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  plan  of  185G  should  be  renevrcd 
— two  Queen's  regiments  to  be  sent  out  to  replace 
those  withdrawn  for  the  Crimean  war ;  and  two 
others  to  relieve  the  IDth  and  29th — bringing  the 
i^oyal  infantry  in  India  to  the  usual  number  of 
twenty -four  regiments*    Of  these  four  regime  uts^ 

*  Fint  Dimion,  ander  Mo^or^f  rubral  SLalk^r— 
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two  were  to  proceed  to  Calcutta,  one  to  Mmltm^ 
and  one  to  Kurachee.  They  were  to  consist  of 
the  7th  Fusiliers,  the  t^Sth  and  QOth  foot,  and  the 
M  battalion  of  the  RiAe  Brigade.  It  was  also 
planned  Uiat  the  id  and  3d  Dragoons  should  go 
out  to  India  to  relievo  the  9th  Lancei-s  and  14th 
Dragoons^  Furthermore,  it  was  aii^nged  that 
these  six  regiments  should  take  their  departure 
from  England  in  June  and  July,  so  as  to  arrive 
in  India  at  a  favourable  season  ofthe^'ear;  and 
that  with  them  should  go  out  drafts  from  Chatham, 
in  number  sufticient  to  complete  the  regtmenti 
already  iit  India  up  to  their  regular  established 
strength-  So  far  aa  concerned  Per&ia,  the  pro* 
posed  thiril  division  was  nut  necessary ;  the  Sbali 
assented  to  terms  which — foHunately  for  British 
India — not  only  rendered  this  increased  force 
unnecessary,  hut  set  free  the  two  divisions  already 
sent. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  European  element  In 
the  Indian  army  at,  and  some  time  before^  the 
commencement  of  the  mutiny.  It  was  on  the 
27th  of  June,  wo  have  said,  that  the  bad  news 
from  Meerut  reached  London.  Two  days  aflei^ 
wardF,  the  Court  of  Di recto i-s  ordered  oJhcei^  at 
home  on  furlough  or  sick-leave  to  return  to  their 
regiments  foithwith,  so  far  as  health  would  permit 
They  alio  made  a  requisition  to  the  government 
fur  four  full  regiments  of  infantry,  in  a<:lditioii  to 
those  already  decided  on;  to  bo  returned,  or 
replaced  by  other  four,  when  the  mutiny  should 
be  ended.  On  the  1st  of  July — shewing  thereby 
the  importance  attached  to  the  subject — the  govern- 
ment announced^  not  only  its  accjuiescence  in  the 
demand,  but  the  numbers  or  designations  of  the 
regiments  marked  out — namely,  the  19th,  38tbj  an<I 
79th  foot,  and  the  1st  battalion  of  the  1st  foot. 
It  was  also  agreed  to  that  the  four  regiments 
intended  to  have  been  relieved — namely^  the  10th 
and  i!Qth  foot,  and  the  9th  and  14th  Djagoons — 
should  not  be  relieved  at  present,  but  that^  on  the 
contrary,  drafts  should  go  out  to  reinforce  them* 
Another  mail  arrived,  making  known  furtlier 
disasters  i  whereupon  the  directors  on  the  1 4th  of 
July  made  another  a]>plicat)on  to  government  for 
siJE  mure  regiments  of  infantry,  and  eight  coin- 
panics  of  royal  artillery ^the  artillerymen  to  be 
sent  out  from  England,  tho  horses  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  the  guns  and  ammunition  to  be 
provided  in  India  itself.  Two  days  afterwards — so 
urgent  did  the  necessity  appear — the  government 
named  tho  six  I'cgimcnts  which  should  be  sent  out 
in  compliance  with  this  requisition — namely,  the 
20th,  34th,  42d,  54th,  and  97th  foot,  and  the  2d 
battalion  oj'  the  Rifle  Brigade  ;  together  with  two 
troops  of  hoiise -artillery,  and  six  companies  of 
i^yal  (foot)  artillery, 

Suumiing  up  all  these  arrangements,  therefore, 
wo  find  the  following  result :  Tsvo  regiments  of 
royal  infantry — 7 ill  Fusiliers  and  4)8 th  foot— 'Wci-o 
to  go  to  India,  to  replace  two  borrowed  or  with- 
di-awn  from  the  Company  in  1854  ;  two  others-^ 
tlie  flOtk  foot  and  tlie  Zd  battalion  of  the  Hill© 
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Brigade — to  relieve  the  10th  and  29tli  foot,  and  two 
Tegiments  of  cavalry — the  2d  and  3d  Dragoons — 
to  relieve  the  9th  Lancers  and  14th  Dragoons,  but 
the  four  relieved  regiments  not  to  return  till  the 
mntiny  should  be  quelled ;  four  regiments  of 
iDfantiy— the  19th,  38th,  and  79th  foot,  and  the  1st 
battalion  of  the  Ist  foot — to  go  out  in  consequence 
of  the  bad  news  received  from  India  at  the  end  of 
June ;  six  regiments  of  infantry — the  20th,  34th, 
486,  54tb,  97th,  and  2d  battalion  of  the  Rifle 
Brigade — together  with  several  troops  and  com- 
panies of  artillery,  were  to  go  out  in  consequence 
of  the  stiU  more  disastrous  news  received  in  the 
middle  of  July ;  drafts  wore  to  go  out  to  bring 
up  to  the  full  strength  the  whole  of  the  Queen's 
rq;iments  in  India;  and,  lastly,  recruits  were  to 
go  out,  to  bring  up  to  the  full  complement  the 
whole  of  the  European  regiments  belonging  to  the 
Company.  These  various  augmentations  to  the 
strength  of  armed  Europeans  in  India  amounted 
to  little  less  than  twenty-four  tliousand  men,  all 
placed  under  orders  by  the  middle  of  July. 

Various  discussions  bearing  on  the  military 
arrangements  for  India,  took  place  in  the  two 
houses  of  parliament.  Lord  Ellenborough  fre- 
quently recommended  the  embodiment  of  the 
militia  and  the  calling  out  of  the  yeomanry,  in 
order  that  England  might  not  be  left  defenceless 
by  sending  a  very  strong  royal  army  to  India. 
The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  suggested  that  all  the 
troops  at  Aldershott  camp,  about  sixteen  thousand 
in  number,  should  at  once  be  sent  oil'  to  India. 
These,  and  other  members  of  both  Houses,  insisted 
on  the  perilous  position  of  India;  whereas  the 
ministers,  in  their  speeches  if  not  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, treated  the  mutiny  as  of  no  veiy  serious 
importance.  Differences  of  opinion  existed  to  a 
most  remarkable  extent ;  but  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  Mr  Vernon  Smith,  subjected 
himself  at  a  later  period  to  very  severe  criticism, 
on  account  of  the  boldness  of  the  assertions  made, 
or  the  extent  of  the  ignorance  displayed,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  mutiny.  When  the  news 
fh)m  Meerut  and  Delhi  arrived,  he  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons :  *  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
not  be  carried  away  by  any  notion  that  we  exag- 
gerate the  danger  because  we  have  determined 
upon  sending  out  these  troops.  It  is  a  measure 
of  security  alone  with  respect  to  the  danger  to 
be  apprehended.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  right 
honourable  gentlemen  (Mr  Disraeli)  that  our 
Indian  empire  is  imperiled  by  the  present  dis- 
aster. I  say  that  our  Indian  empire  is  no6 
imperiled ;  and  I  hope  that  in  a  short  time  the 
disaster,  dismal  as  it  is,  will  be  effectually  sup- 
pressed by  the  farce  already  in  that  country 

Luckily  the  outrage  has  taken  place  at  Delhi ; 
because  it  is  notorious  that  that  place  may  he  easily 
iurrounded;  so  that  if  we  could  not  reduce  it 
by  force,  wo  could  by  famine. Unfor- 
tunately, the  mail  left  on  the  28th  of  May ; 
and  I  cannot,  therefore,  apprise  the  House  that 
the  fort  of  Delhi  has  been  razed  to  the  ground ; 


but  I  hope  that  ample  retribution  has  by  this 
time  been  inflicted  on  the  mutineers.'  That 
other  persons,  military  as  well  as  civil,  felt  the 
mutiny  to  be  a  wholly  unexpected  phenomenon,  is 
true ;  but  this  minister  obviously  erred  by  his  posi- 
tive assertions;  his  idea  of  'easily  surrounding' 
a  walled  city  seven  miles  in  circuit  was  prepos- 
terous ;  and  there  was  displayed  an  unpardonable 
ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  armies  in  that  country 
in  the  further  assertion  that  '  there  are  troops  in 
India  equal  to  any  emergency.' 

A  question  of  singular  interest  and  of  great 
importance  arose — how  should  the  reinforcements 
of  troops  be  sent  to  India  ?  But  before  entering  on 
this,  it  will  be  well  to  notice  the  arrangements 
made  for  providing  a  commander  for  them  when 
they  should  reach  their  destination.  A«  soon  as  it 
was  known  in  London,  early  in  July,  that  General 
Anson  was  dead,  the  government  appointed  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  as  his  successor.  The  provisional 
appointment  of  Sir  Patrick  Grant  as  commander 
of  the  forces  in  India  was  approved  as  a  judicious 
step  on  the  part  of  the  Calcutta  government ;  but, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  the  permanent  appointment 
to  that  high  office  had  come  to  bo  considered 
a  ministerial  privilege  in  London ;  and  thus  Sir 
Colin  was  sent  out  to  supersede  Sir  Patrick.  For- 
tunately, the  general  selected  carried  with  him  the 
trust  and  admiration  of  all  parties.  For  a  time,  it 
is  true,  there  was  a  disposition  to  foster  a  Campbell 
party  and  a  Grant  party  among  newspaper  writers. 
One  would  contend  that  Sir  Colin,  though  a  brave 
and  good  soldier,  and  without  a  superior  in  com- 
mand of  a  brigade,  had  nevertheless  been  without 
opportunity  of  shewing  those  powers  of  combina- 
tion necessary  for  the  suppression  of  a  wide-spread 
mutiny,  perhaps  the  reconqucst  of  an  immense 
empire ;  whereas  Sir  Patrick  was  just  the  man 
for  the  occasion,  possessing  tlie  very  experience,- 
temi>er,  and  other  qualities  for  dealing  with  the 
native  soldiers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  con- 
tended that  Campbell  was  something  more  than 
a  mere  general  of  brigade,  having  successfully 
commanded  masses  of  troops  equal  in  extent  to 
armies  during  the  Funjaub  war ;  whereas  Grant, 
being  by  professional  education  and  military 
sympathies  a  Bengal  officer— although  afterwards 
commander  at  Madras — ^had  imbibed  that  general 
leaning  towards  the  sepoys  which  rendered  such 
oflScers  unfit  to  deal  sternly  with  them  in  time  of 
disaffection.  Happily,  this  controversy  soon  came 
to  an  end ;  Sir  CoUn  was  pronounced  by  the  public 
verdict  to  be  the  right  man,  without  any  dis- 
paragement to  Sir  Patrick  ;  and  it  was  judiciously 
suggested  by  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough  that  the 
last-named  general  might,  with  great  advantage 
to  the  state,  be  made  a  military  member  of  the 
supreme  council  at  Calcutta,  to  advise  the  gover- 
nor-general on  army  and  military  subjects.  The 
nation  recognised  in  Sir  Colin  the  soldierly 
promptness  which  had  distinguished  Wellington 
and  Napier,  and  which  he  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing way :  On  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  11th 
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of  Julj,  the  news  of  General  Anson^s  death  reached 
London ;  at  two  o*clock  on  the  same  day  a  cabinet 
oouncil  was  held ;  itnmediatelj  after  th^  council 
an  interriew  took  place  hetween  the  miniatcr  of 
war  and  the  comniander  of  tho  forces ;  consequent 
on  this  interview,  Sir  Cohn  Campbell  was  offered 
the  post  of  commander-in-chief  in  India ;  he 
accepted  it ;  he  waa  asked  how  ioon  he  could  take 
Ilia  departure;  hia  reply  was  'To-morrow;*  and, 
tnie  to  hii  word,  ho  left  England  on  the  Sunday 
evening — taking  very  little  with  him  but  the 
clothes  on  hia  back.  Men  felt  that  thero  would 
be  no  unnecessary  anionnt  of  '  circumlocution '  in 
the  proceedings  of  such  a  general — a  veteran  who 
bad  been  an  officer  m  tbo  army  forty-nine  years  ; 
and  who,  during;  that  long  period,  bad  served  in 
Uie  Walcheren  expedition  ;  then  in  the  Feniuanlar 
Imttles  and  sieges  of  Vimieira,  Comnna,  Barossa, 
Vitoria,  San  Sebastian,  and  Bidassoa;  then  in 
North  America ;  then  in  the  West  Indies ;  then 
iti  the  fir^t  Chinese  war  ;  then  in  the  aecond  Sikh 
war ;  and  lastly  in  the  Crimea, 

Sir  Colin  Campbell,  as  a  passenger  remarkably 
free  from  luggage  and  baggago  of  every  kind,  was 
able  to  take  a*i vantage  of  tho  quickest  route  to 
India^by  rail  to  Folkestone^  steam  to  Boulogne^ 
rail  to  ^larseille,  steam  to  Alexandria,  rail  and 
otlier  means  to  Suez,  and  thence  steam  to  Cal- 
cutta. Whether  the  troops  could  take  advantage 
of  this  or  any  other  kind  of  stotft  conveyance,  was 
a  (]U  est  ion  whereon  puhhc  authorities  and  public 
advisers  soon  foand  tliemsclves  at  variance,  There 
were  four  projecte— to  proceed  through  Franco  to 
Alexandria  and  Boez;  to  reach  Alexandria  by 
sea  from  Southampton  j  to  steam  from  Bngland 
to  Calcutta  round  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope ;  and 
to  take  this  last-named  route  by  sailing-ships 
instead  of  steamers.  A  few  words  may  usefully 
be  said  on  each  of  these  four  plans. 

As  the  overland  route  through  France  is  the 
qnickest,  some  advisers  urged  that  it  would  there- 
fore be  tho  best ;  but  this  was  by  no  means  a 
necessary  inference.  It  weuhl  require  an  immense 
amount  of  ehanging  and  shifting.  Thrice  would 
the  men  of  the  various  regiments  have  to  enter 
railway-trains— at  London  or  some  other  English 
station  J  at  B<julogne,  and  at  Alexandria^ — perhaps 
also  a  fourtli  time  at  Paris ;  thrice  would  they 
have  to  leave  railway-trains^at  Folkestone,  at 
Marseille,  and  at  Cairo  or  some  other  place  in 
Egypt;  thrice  would  they  hare  to  embark  in 
6teamers--at  Folkestone^  at  Marseille,  and  at 
8ne7, 1  and  thrico  would  they  have  to  disembark — 
at  Boulogne,  at  Alexandria,  and  at  Calcutta.  The 
dilficuUies  incidental  to  these  many  cbaogcf 
would  be  very  great,  although  of  course  not 
insuperable,  Thero  wouM,  in  addition,  be  involved 
a  deUcate  international  question  touching  the 
psffiage  of  large  boflics  of  troops  through  the 
tCfrritories  of  another  sovereign.  The  Emperor  of 
France,  at  a  time  of  friendly  alliance,  would 
possibly  have  given  Uie  requisite  permission  ;  but 
other  considcTatiom  wonld  also  have  weight ;  and 


it  ie,  on  the  whole,  not  surprising  that  tho  rout© 
through  Franco  was  left  unattempted* 

It  does  not  follow^  however,  from  difficulties  m 
the  French  route,  that  the  sea-route  to  Alexandria 
would  bo  unavailable  ■  on  the  contrary,  that  mode 
of  transit  found  many  advocates.  The  distance 
from  Southampton  to  Alexandria  is  about  three 
thousand  milea  ;  and  this  distance  could  obviously 
be  traversed,  in  a  number  of  ik.ys  easy  of  esti^ 
mate,  by  a  steamer  requiring  no  transhipment  of 
cargo.  Another  steamer  would  make  tbo  voyage 
from  Suez  to  Calcutta;  and  an  overland  passage 
through  Egypt  would  complete  the  route*  This  ti 
a  much  shorter  route  to  Calcutta  than  that  tid  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  ratio  of  abont  eight 
thousand  miles  to  twelve  thousand ;  it  is  adopted 
for  the  heavy  portion  of  the  India  mail ;  and 
many  persons  thought  it  might  well  he  adopted 
also  for  tho  transmission  of  troops.  The  ministeri 
in  parliament,  however,  explained  their  reason! 
for  r objecting  to  this  route.  These  objections 
referred  principally  to  steamers  and  coal,  of  which 
there  were  no  more  in  the  Indian  seas  than  were 
necessary  for  the  mail  service.  The  matter  was 
argued  thus:  The  first  mail  from  England,  after 
the  news  of  tho  mutiny,  left  on  the  10th  of  July ; 
it  would  reach  Bombay  about  the  10th  of  August; 
a  return  mail  would  start  from  Bombay  ou  the 
16th  of  August,  describing  the  arrangements  made 
for  receiving  at  Snez  any  troops  sent  by  tho 
Egyptian  ronte;  that  letter  would  reach  London 
about  the  ICth  of  Beptombcr  ;  and  if  troops  were 
sent  off  immediately,  with  everything  prepared, 
they  could  not  have  reached  India  till  towards  the 
end  of  October — four  months  after  the  receipt  of 
the  first  disastrous  news  from  Mcenit,  A  Tewel 
by  the  Capo  route,  if  sent  off  at  oncCf  would  reach 
as  soon.  This  argument  depended  wholly  on  the 
assumption  that  it  w^ould  be  necessary  to  spend 
three  months  in  sending  and  receiving  message!!, 
before  the  trmips  could  safely  be  «itarted  off 
from  Southampton  to  Alexandria,  Sotne  of  those 
who  differed  from  the  government  on  this  point 
admitted  that  only  a  small  number  of  troops  could 
be  conveyed  by  this  route,  owing  to  the  unfinished 
,Htate  of  the  land-conveyance  from  Alexandria  to 
Sacz,^  The  thirty  miles  of  sandy  desert  to  be 
traversed,  either  by  marching  or  in  vehicles, 
w^ould  necessarily  entail  mucit  difficult j  and 
confusion  if  the  number  of  troops  were  large, 
especially  as  neither  the  isthmus  nor  its  railway 
belonged  to  England,  Then,  again,  there  ar© 
questions  concerning  calmi,  storms,  monsoon^ 
trade^ winds,  shoals,  and  coral  reefs,  w^hich  were 
warmly  diacnsaed  by  the  advocates  of  diflfcrent 
systems ;  flome  of  whom  contended  that  the  Red 
Sea  cannot  eafely  bo  depended  on  by  ship-loads 


*  In  Avigtani  tfiSfi  or  t)ifi  ivbolri  railwRT  diitftt)ce  raatkcd  out 

n&  isil^  "v^tt  anl«l»«J— Aumply,  Trgm  Akr^imdria.  to  tho  ewnmnfi 
of  the  Nikf  SA  ibUhi^  f^m  tho  crofsinET  of  the  NMe  to  Oiirf^  <( 
mitet ;  tt<m  CMro  tonrard*  Sq^i,  4^  mM»»  The  Rmplnd^  of  thfl 
joufisef  coTiRlrted  of  30  rnltes  of  landr  dtstrt,  tiot  it  ttwit  Uina 
pfOVldM  trith  &  rttUwaj,  but  traverAed  by  DnmiJboici  or  nn*. 
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of  troops  daring  the  Beoond  half  of  the  year; 
while  others  argued  that  the  dangers  of  the 
route  are  Tory  slight.  On  the  one  side,  it  was 
represented  that,  by  adopting  the  Suez  route,  there 
would  be  many  changes  in  the  modes  of  travel, 
many  sources  of  confusion  wherever  those  changes 
were  made,  many  uncertainties  whether  there 
would  be  steamers  ready  at  Suez,  many  doubts 
about  the  supply  of  coal  at  Aden  and  elsewhere, 
many  perils  of  wreck  in  and  near  the  Red  Sea, 
much  deterioration  of  health  to  the  troops  during 
the  hot  weather  in  that  region,  and  much  embar- 
rassment felt  by  Viscount  Canning  if  the  troops 
came  to  him  faster  than  he  could  transfer  them 
up  the  country.  Certain  of  these  government 
doubts  were  afterwards  admitted  to  be  well 
founded  ;  others  were  shewn  to  be  erroneous ;  and 
though  a  few  regiments  were  sent  by  the  Suez 
route  later  in  the  year,  it  became  pretty  generally 
admitted,  that  if  only  one  or  two  regiments  had 
taken  that  route  early  in  July,  the  benefit  to 
India  would  have  been  very  great,  and  the  diffi- 
cultly not  more  than  might  have  been  easily 
conquered. 

Next  for  consideration  was  the  Cape  route.  Those 
who  admitted  that  the  overland  journey  was  suited 
only  for  a  stnail  body  of  troops,  and  not  for  an  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  had  yet  to  settle  whether 
sailing-ships  or  steamers  were  best  fitted  for  this 
service.  In  some  quarters  it  was  urged : '  Employ 
our  screw  war-steamers;  we  are  at  peace  in 
Europe,  and  can  send  our  soldiers  quickly  by  this 
means  to  India,  without  the  expense  of  charter- 
ing steamers  belonging  to  companies  or  private 
persons.  If  sufficient  bounties  are  ofiered,  in  one 
week  we  could  obtain  seamen  enough  to  man 
twenty  war-steamers.  Take  the  main  and  lower- 
deck  guns  out  of  the  ships  ;  place  fifteen  hundred 
troops  in  each  of  the  large  screw  line-of-battle 
ships ;  and  man  each  ship  with  half  the  war 
complement,  the  soldiers  themselves  serving  as 
marines.'  To  this  it  was  replied  that  line-of-battle 
ships  would  be  dearer  rather  than  cheaper  than 
chartered  vessels,  because  they  could  not  lessen  the 
charge  by  back-cargoes.  Sir  Charles  Napier  con- 
tended, moreover,  that  screw  war-steamers  could 
not  be  fitted  out  as  troop-ships  in  less  than  three 
months  after  the  order  was  given ;  and  that  great 
difficulty  would  be  found  in  raising  men  for  them. 
The  government  was  influenced  by  these  or  similar 
considerations ;  for  no  troops  were  sent  out  in  war- 
vessels— possibly  owing  to  a  prudential  wish  to 
keep  all  war-ships  ready  for  warlike  exigencies. 

There  remained,  lastly,  the  question  whether, 
the  Cape  route  being  adopted,  it  would  be  better 
to  hire  steam-ships  or  sailing-ships  for  conveying 
troops  to  India.  Eager  inquuies  on  this  question 
were  made  in  parliament  soon  after  the  news  of 
the  outbreak  arrived.  The  ministers,  in  reference 
to  the  superiority  of  steamers  over  sailing-ships, 
stated  that,  from  the  difficulty  in  procuring  steamers 
ef  the  requisite  kind,  and  the  delay  caused  by  the 
number  of  intermediate  pmnts   at  which  they 


would  have  to  touch  for  coal,  steamers  would 
probably  not  reach  the  Indian  ports  more  quickly 
than  sailing-ships.  Lord  Ellenborough  admitted 
that,  when  he  was  in  India,  sailing-vessels  were 
found  better  than  steamers  for  India  voyages  in 
the  autumnal  half  of  the  year;  but  this  left 
untouched  the  important  improfements  efiected 
in  steam-navigation  during  the  intervening  period 
of  fourteen  years.  The  battle  was  much  contested. 
Sir  Charles  Wood,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
pointed  out  that  fast  sailing-ships  often  went  from 
England  to  Calcutta  in  90  to  100  days;  that 
auxiliary  screws  had  been  known  to  take  from 
90  to  120  days ;  and  therefore  that  we  were  not 
certain  of  quicker  voyages  by  steam  than  by  sail, 
even  (which  was  doubtful)  if  coal  enough  were 
procurable  at  the  Cape.  This  roused  the  advocates 
of  steaming,  who  complained  that  the  minister  had 
compared  quick  sailing-ships  with  slow  steamers. 
Mr  Lindsey  asserted  that  the  average  duration  of 
twenty-two  sail- voyages  was  132  days;  and  that 
the  steam-average  would  not  exceed  94  days. 
Another  authority  averred  that  the  average  of 
ninety-eight  sail- voyages  was  130  days ;  and  that 
of  seven  screw-steam  voyages,  93  days. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  points  brought  under 
consideration,  in  connection  with  the  schemes  for 
sending  troops  to  India.  We  mention  them  here, 
because  they  bore  intimately  on  the  mutiny  and 
its  history.  A  compromise  between  the  various 
schemes  was  efiected  by  the  government,  in  this 
way : — The  ten  thousand  troops  intended  to  be 
sent  out,  as  reinforcements,  relieiia,  and  recruits, 
he/ore  the  news  of  the  disasters  reached  England, 
were  despatched  as  originally  intended,  in  ordin- 
ary sailing-vessels;  the  four  thousand  additional 
troops,  immediately  applied  for  by  the  Company, 
were  despatched,  half  in  screw-steamers,  and  half 
in  fast-sailing  clippers;  while  the  six  thousand 
supplied  on  a  still  later  requisition  were  sent 
almost  wholly  in  steamers.  It  was  not  until  late 
in  the  year,  when  the  slowness  of  most  of  the 
voyages  had  been  made  manifest,  that  the  supe- 
riority of  steaming  became  unquestionable— pro- 
vided the  various  coal-depdts  could  be  kept  well 
supplied.  Setting  aside  all  further  controversy 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  transit,  the  activity  of 
the  movements  was  unquestionable.  In  May 
and  June  few  of  the  regiments  and  ships  were 
ready,  and  therefore  few  only  were  despatdied; 
but  after  that  the  rapidity  was  something  remark- 
able. In  July  more  than  thirty  troop-laden  ships 
departed  from  our  shores,  carrying  numbers 
varying  from  131  to  438  soldiers  each.  August 
was  a  still  more  busy  month,  in  relation  both 
to  the  number  of  ships  and  the  average  freight 
of  each ;  there  being  forty  troop-laden  ships, 
carrying  from  208  to  1057  soldiers  each.  In  July 
not  a  single  steam-ship  was  included  in  the 
number ;  but  in  August  nearly  half  were  steamers. 
The  most  remarkable  shipments  were  those  in  the 
James  Bainea  clipper  sailing-ship  (1037  men  of 
the  42d  and  92d  foot),  the  ChampUm  tf  the  Setu 


clipper  (1032  tnen  of  the  42d  and  SOlh  foot) 
and  the  Great  Bnimn  Bcrow-stcamer  (1057  men 
of  the  8tli  Hiifisars  and  17  ih  Lancers,  In  thcso 
tiireo  splendid  ships  the  li-oops  wero  conveyed 
with  a  degree  of  ec^rafort  rarely  if  ever  before 
attained  in  sncli  service*  While  the  necessary 
aiTangenients  were  in  progress  for  shipping  oii' 
the  twenty'four  thousand  men  tbosen  by  the 
middle  of  July,  other  plana  were  being  OTfjaniacd 
fur  despatching  further  I'egiments;  insomuch  that, 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  Tcry  nearly  forty  thoosand 
men  Imd  been  sent  off  to  the  scene  of  mutiny*  In 
wliat  order  and  at  what  times  these  traops  reached 
thoir  destination,  may  aserully  be  noted  in  a  later 
page.  Towards  the  close  of  llio  year  the  Shc« 
route  was  adopted  for  a  few  rc;a:inient5  ;  and  the 
rapidity  of  passage  was  such  as  to  leail  to  much 
expression  of  regret  that  that  route  had  not  been 
adopted  earlinr — although  an  opinion  continued  to 
pi^vail  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  the 
Company  that  it  would  not  have  been  practicable 
to  send  the  bulk  of  Ibo  army  by  that  means* 

Another  important  question  arose  during  the 
year,  how  these  troops  onglit  to  be  clot  Led,  and 
their  health  secured.  Englhh  sohiicrs  complain 
of  their  tfghtly  buttonefl  and  buckled  garments  in 
hot  weather,  even  in  an  English  climate;  but  in  an 
Indian  summer  the  oppression  of  Rueh  clothing  is 
very  grievous  j  antl  much  anxiety  was  manifcpted, 
when  it  became  known  that  thirty  or  forty  tliou- 
sand  troops  were  to  set  out  for  the  East,  as  to  the 
dress  to  be  adopted.  Tfio  War-offico  issued  a. 
memoranflum  on  the  subject,  ch icily  with  the 
view  of  allaying  public  anxiety;*  but  it  became 
afterwards  known  that,  owii^g  to  blunders  and 
accidents  similar  to  thdse  wdiich  so  dbastrously 
afTected  the  Crimean  army^  the  light  clothing,  even 
if  sufficient  in  quantity,  was  not  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time  ;  and  our  gallant  men  were  only 
kept  from  complaining  by  their  excitement  at  the 
work  to  be  done.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be 
admitted  that,  owing  to  the  slowness  of  the  vt^yagc?, 
the  majority  of  the  reinforcements  did  not  land  in 
India  till  the  intense  heat  of  summer  had  passed. 
In  reference  to  tlie  important  question  of  the  health 
of  the  troops,  Dr  James  Harrison,  of  the  Com- 

*  '  Acctirdlnf  to  existiriR  rc^i^ilatlcns  of  boihc  jrcunt'  etniidlnfFf 
mery  M>1dier  on  hl»  airivnL  id  India  in  p^oTidisd  with  tbc  rvllniring 
«rtlcki  of  doth) ng,  la  uddJUoo  to  thOM  ^hlth  compoaD  his  kit  ki 
tlit«  country  I 

*  Moujitttd  Men.— 4  *bito  Jflcl(ct«>  C  pstr  of  wblte  ovfirjil!fl,  S 
p«lt-  of  BQtTriiige«  OToralb,  fl  ihirta,  4  pair  of  rotton  fOc^A,  1  pa,lr 
0f  «kt1te  br«i^9t 

'Foot^Mldiet*.— 4  whUe  JdcktiL&,  1  pair  of  KngUili  Buinmor 
(rooivrs.  5  pair  fjf  white  troitserit  A  viiitc  ihlrU^  5^  check  slttrLs, 
1  puir  of  irtriiitv  bj-Ace^. 

^Tht***  jirtlcies  aro  not  mippHed  in  this  t*oiiDtTy,  but  fomi  a  part 
of  the  ioIdi«f'«  noFfs^arlcv  on  his  arriiriii  In  India,  and  irft  cixni- 
pOKd  of  maleriBlj  ni»de  on  ibo  ip^t,  and  bcit  anllcd  to  the 
ciimite, 

^Dufhiff  bis  itfly  in  lodti,,  Cliinnn,  Cfy^on,  *iii  nt  otjicr  hot 
Bbitioti&f  he  ifl  provided  with  a  tuni<3  itni)  ahcU-Jnt^ket  in  *lU'fnato 
yean;  and  in  Uili  ;c.it  in  winch  the  t utile  ii  ncj^t  icMRni,  tlio  dilTcJ-- 
va^m  In  the  value  «>f  tiif^  two  it rt teles  I?  paid  |o  ihv  soldarrj  to  be 
PS  ponded  (Uy  theoflieer  cQiiimandinE;)  for  hUbt^-nt^lil  In  any  mrtieles 
Buitc-d  to  the  tUroatc  or  the  AtAUun. 

*  Th*  fore*  Ptcenlly  f^*nl  out  tft  Cbina  and  India  bas  bein 
provided  uritb  white  ccjlton  lieimBt  and  fiirag'C-cap  covcn» 

'  Any  quantity  of  llgiit  ciothinpi  for  troopa  can  be  prMiiTcd  qo 
the  ftpot  in  India  at  tbe  shorteil  notice/ 


pany*s  service,  drew  up  a  series  of  rules  or  suggcis^ 
tions,  for  the  use  of  offi eel's  in  the  management  of 
their  troops.  These  nile.=',  which  received  the 
approval  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  hore  relation  to 
the  hours  of  marching  ;  the  length  of  each  march  * 
the  kind  of  beverag^c  hest  for  ihe  soldier  before 
starting:  i  the  marching-dress  in  hot  weather ;  the 
precautions  against  sitting  or  lying  in  wet  clothes  ; 
the  necessity  for  bathing ;  the  be^t  choice  of  food 
and  the  best  mode  of  cooking  ]  the  stinudants  aud 
beverages,  ttc. 

It  would  he  difficult  to  emmi crate  all  the  modes 
in  which  the  govemnient,  the  le^^islature,  and  the 
presSj  sought  to  meet  the  diffietiltics  and  remedy 
the  evils  arising  out  of  the  Indian  mutiny;  nor 
would  such  an  enumeration  be  necessary,  furllier 
than  concerned  the  really  practicable  nnd  adopted 
measures.  At  a  time  when  each  mail  from 
India  increased  the  sum -total  of  disastrous  new?, 
cAch  grievance  found  its  own  peculiar  expositor, 
who  insisted  that  th(U  particular  grievance  had 
been  the  main  cause  of  tlie  mutiny,  and  that  a 
remedy  must  be  found  in  that  particular  direction, 
Kevertliclcss,  in  a  serie^s  of  short  paragraphs  Up 
close  the  present  chapter,  it  may  be  posdhlc  to 
sketch  tlie  general  character  of  the  plana  and 
thouglits  that  occupied  the  pnldic  mind. 

Bailways  wcro  not  forgotten.  It  was  strongly 
urged  that  if  Indian  railways  had  been  begun 
earlier,  and  carried  to  a  furdicr  sJage  towards 
compietjon,  the  mutiny  either  could  not  hav^ 
happened  at  all,  or  might  have  been  crushed  easily 
by  a  small  force  having  great  po^vers  of  loc<>mo- 
tion.  The  di^orilei's  in  India  did  not  prevent  the 
forwarding  of  schemes  for  new  lines  of  railway — 
such  aa  the  Sin  do  Hail  way,  from  Kurachee  to 
Uydtabad,  tltere  to  be  connected  with  steamers  up 
the  Indus  Ig  M  on  I  tan;  the  Funjaub  Railway^  from 
Moultan  to  Lahore,  there  to  join  the  grand  trunk 
niilway;  the  Oiide  Railway,  to  supply  Lucknow 
with  a  aeries  of  lines  raiiialing  in  various  direc- 
tions ;  and  the  East  Bengal  Hailway,  to  acajmmo- 
date  the  region  eastward  of  Calcutta.  But  besides 
these,  the  mutiny  gave  a  new  impetus  to  schemes 
for  carrying  raiKvays  across  Western  Asia  towards 
India :  either  from  Scutari  (opposite  Constant!^ 
no]ile)  to  Bagdad,  or  from  Antioch  to  tlie  Euphrates^ 
with  a  railway  or  a  steam-route  thenco  through 
Mesopotamia  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  Some  parta  of 
these  scbemea  wxre  very  wild  ;  the  projectors, 
in  evoij  case,  required  guaranteed  interest  from 
government,  on  the  ground  tliat  the  particiilar 
railway  advocated  would  form  a  new  and  quick 
route  fTOin  England  to  India  available  for  govern- 
ment purposes;  but  as  no  guarantee  waa  forth- 
coming, the  Fchcmes  re  main  ml  in  abeyance. 

Electric  telegraphs  did  not  fail  to  occupy  a  por- 
tion of  public  favour ',  and  there  is  no  question  that 
their  benefit  w^as  immense.  Every  lessening  of 
the  time  for  transmitting  a  message  from  India  to 
London^  or  mcc  mrsn^  was  so  much  gained  to  those 
reJiponsiblo  for  quelling  the  mutiny.  In  the  middle 
of  1857,  $mall  portions  of  submarine  cable  'were 
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immeTsed  in  the  Mediterranean ;  but  by  the  end 
of  the  year  the  islands  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Malta, 
and  Corfu  were  all  connected,  greatly  shortening 
the  time  for  transmitting  a  telegram  from  Alex- 
andria to  Marseille.  Superadded  to  this,  the  use- 
fulness of  the  telegraph  encouraged  the  projectors 
of  now  lines— from  Corfu  to  Alexandria;  from 
Antioch  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf; 
from  Suez  down  the  Red  Sea  to  Aden  and 
Knrachee.  Rival  companies  occupied  much  of  the 
public  attention ;  and,  had  the  British  government 
been  favourably  disposed  towards  a  guarantee  or 
subsidy,  engineers  were  not  wanting  who  would 
have  undertaken  to  connect  London  with  Calcutta 
by  an  unbroken  wire. 

River-steaming  was  advocated  as  ouo  of  the 
great  things  needed  for  India.  One  scheme  was 
for  an  Indus  flotilla.  Supposing  a  hundred  miles 
of  railway  to  be  constructed  from  Kurachee  to 
Hydrabad,  then  the  Indus  would  be  reached 
at  a  point  whence  it  is  navigable  to  Moultan 
for  five  hundred  and  seventy  miles ;  and  it  was 
proposed  for  this  service  to  establish  a  flotilla  of 
fifteen  steamers,  fitted  up  for  passengers  and  a 
little  cargo,  and  each  towing  two  flat-bottom 
barges  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  heavy 
cargo.  Irrespective  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  any  particular  project,  the  establishment  of 
steamers  on  the  Indus  was  unquestionably  a 
practical  good  to  which  India  had  a  right  to  look 
forward ;  for,  as  a  glance  at  a  map  will  shew,  the 
Indus  instead  of  the  Ganges  seems  the  natural 
route  of  communication  from  Europe  to  the  upper 
provinces  of  India.  The  Ganges  provinces  silso 
would  undergo  an  immense  development  of 
resources  by  the  increase  of  steam-navigation  on 
that  noble  river. 

Gun-boats  for  India  did  not  fail  to  find  advo- 
cates. It  was  deemed  almost  a  certainty  that  if 
light-draught  vessels  of  this  description  had  been 
on  two  or  three  of  the  Indian  rivers,  especially 
the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  the  mutineers  would 
have  met  with  formidable  opponents ;  and  even  if 
the  mutiny  were  quelled,  a  few  gun-boats  might 
act  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  a  certain  number  of 
troops,  in  protecting  places  near  the  banks  of  the 
great  rivers.  Impressed  with  this  conviction,  the 
East  India  Company  commissioned  Messrs  Rennie 
to  build  a  small  fleet  of  high-pressure  iron  gun- 
boats ;  each  to  have  one  boiler,  two  engines,  two 
screw-propellers,  and  to  carry  a  twelve-pounder 
gun  amidships.  The  boats  were  seventy-five  feet 
long  by  twelve  wide,  and  were  so  constructed 
as  to  be  stowed  away  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  for 
conveyance  from  England  to  India. 

The  means  of  locomotion  or  communication — 
railways,  electric  telegraphs,  river-steamers,  river 
gun-boats — formed  only  one  portion  of  the  schemes 
which  occupied  public  thought  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  mutiny.  Still  more  attention 
was  paid  to  men — men  for  fighting  in  India  and 
for  defending  our  home-coasts.  Shortly  before  the 
jbad  news  began  to  arrive  from  India,  a  council 


order  announced  that  the  militia  would  noi  be 
called  out  in  1857;  two  months  afterwards,  in 
reply  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Viscount  Palmerston  would  not  admit  that  cir- 
cumstances were  so  serious  as  to  necessitate  a 
change  in  this  arrangement;  he  thought  that 
recruiting  would  be  cheaper  than  the  militia,  as 
a  means  of  keeping  up  the  strength  of  the  army. 
In  August,  however,  the  ministers  obtained  an 
act  of  parliament  empowering  them  to  embody 
some  of  the  militia  during  the  recess,  if  the  state  of 
public  aflairs  should  render  such  a  step  necessary. 
A  system  of  active  recruiting  commenc^,  and  was 
continued  steadily  during  several  months.  These 
recruits  were  intended,  not  to  increase  the  number 
of  regiments,  but  to  add  a  second  battalion  to  many 
regiments,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  men  in 
each  battalion ;  some  of  the  regiments  were^  by  this 
twofold  process,  raised  from  800  or  1000  to  2000 
or  2400  men  each.  Volunteers,  also,  came  forward 
from  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  and  other 
foreign  countries ;  but  these  were  mostly  adven- 
turers who  sought  officcre*  commissions  in  India^ 
and  their  services  were  not  needed.  The  govern- 
ment made  an  attempt  to  encourage  enlisting  by 
ofl'cring  commissions  in  the  army  to  any  private 
gentlemen  who  could  bring  forward  a  certain 
number  of  men  each — a  project  not  attended  with 
much  success.  At  certain  crises,  when  the  news 
from  India  was  more  than  usually  disastrous, 
appeals  to  patriotism  shewed  themselves  in  the 
newspapere — *  A  Young  Englishman  ;'  *  Another 
Young  Englishman;'  *A  True  Briton;'  *Ono  of 
the  Middle  Class ;'  or  *  A  Young  Scotsman ' — would 
write  to  the  journals,  pour  out  his  patriotism  or 
his  indignation,  and  shew  what  he  would  do  if 
he  only  had  the  power.  One  proposed  that  clerks 
and  shopmen  out  of  situations  should  be  embodied 
into  a  distinct  volunteer  corps ;  another  said  that, 
as  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  wished  to  avenge  the 
foul  murder  of  innocent  women  and  children,  he 
thought  that  he  and  such  as  he  ought  to  be 
encouraged  by  commissions  in  the  Indian  army ; 
another  suggested  that,  if  government  would  use 
them  well,  many  young  men  would  volunteer  to 
serve  in  India,  to  return  to  their  former  mode  of 
life  when  the  mutiny  was  over.  Some,  rather  in 
sarcasm  than  in  earnest,  suggested  that  drapers^ 
shopmen  should  drop  the  yard-measure,  and  go 
to  India  to  fight ;  leaving  to  women  the  duty  of 
serving  muslins,  and  laces,  and  tapes.  There  was 
a  certain  meaning  in  all  the  suggestions,  as 
expressive  of  honest  indignation  at  the  atrocities 
in  India,  especially  those  at  Cawnpore ;  but,  in  its 
practical  result,  volunteering  fell  to  the  ground; 
and  even  the  militia  was  not  much  appealed  to. 
Various  improvements  were  made  in  the  condition 
of  the  common  soldier;  and  recruits  for  the 
regular  army  came  forward  with  much  readiness. 
We  must  now  mention  those  who  offered  their 
monetary  instead  of  their  personal  services  in 
alleviation  of  the  difficulties  exoerienced  in  our 
Indian  empire.     Long  beforr  lies   in 
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India  had  aiTivcd  at  tlicir  greatest  lieiglit,  the 
question  was  anxiouslj  debated  both  in  that 
country  and  in  Enj^land,  what  would  bo  the 
worldly  condition  of  the  numerous  families  driven 
from  their  homes  and  robbed  of  all  tliej  possessed 
by  the  icpoys  and  marauderi  at  the  Turious 
BtatlousI  Kv^ery  mail  brought  homo  iVesh  cou* 
firmation  of  the  fact  that  the  cumber  of  families 
tUtta  impoverished  was  rapidly  sncreasing;  while  on 
th6  other  hand  it  was  known  that  the  East  India 
Company  could  not  reimburse  the  suflerers  without 
much  previous  conaiderattou.  For,  in  tlie  first 
placej  it  would  have  to  bo  considered  whether  any 
distinction  ought  to  be  made  between  the  iwa. 
classes  of  Europeans  iu  Indi*^-the  civil  and  mili- 
tary servants  of  the  Company,  and  thoso  who,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Company,  had  embarked  capital 
in  entcrpriflca  connected  with  indigo  factories, 
opium  farmai^  banks,  prhiting-pr esses,  tta ;  and  then 
would  come  a  second  mquiry  whether  the  personal 
property  only,  or  the  commercial  stock  in  trade 
also,  sliould  bo  considered  as  under  the  protection 
of  the  government  It  was  felt  that  inimediaU? 
sulFering  oug:ht  not  to  wait  for  the  solution  of  these 
questions ;  that  when  families  had  been  burnt  out 
or  driven  out  of  theif  homes,  penniless  and  almost 
unclothed^  immediate  aid  was  needed  from  wme 
quarter  or  otlier.  This  was  admitted  in  the 
Punjaub,  where  Sir  Jokn  Lawrence  organised  a 
fund  for  tlie  relief  of  the  necessitous ;  and  it  was 
admitted  at  Calcutta,  whei*e  Loini  and  Lady 
Canning  headed  a  subscription  for  providingr 
shelter,  i*aiment,  and  food  to  the  hundreds  of 
terrified  fugitives  who  were  constantly  flocking  to 
that  capital.  By  the  time  the  principal  revolts  of 
June  were  known  in  England,  the  last  week  of 
August  had  arrived  j  and  then  commenced  one  of 
those  wonderful  efforts  in  which  London  takes 
the  lead  of  all  the  world — the  collection  of  a  large 
inm  of  money  in  a  short  time  to  an:teliorate  the 
sufferings  arising  out  of  some  great  calamity. 

It  was  on  the  25l;h  of  Angnst  that  the  lord- 
mayor  presided  at  a  meet  hi g  at  the  Mansion  House 
to  establish  a  ftmd  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers 
by  the  Indian  mutiny.  The  Euni  subscribed  at  the 
meeting  did  not  much  exceed  a  thousand  pounds ; 
but  the  whole  merits  of  the  case  being  set  forth 
in  newspapers,  contributions  ponreil  in  from  all 
quarters,  in  the  same  noble  spirit  as  had  been 
manifested  during  the  Crimean  disasters.  The 
high-born  and  the  wealthy  contributed  largo  sums ; 
the  middle  classes  rendered  their  aid;  country 
committees  and  town  committees  organised  local 
subscriptions ;  large  sums,  mado  up  of  many  small 
elements,  were  raised  as  collections  after  sermons 
in  the  church  us  and  chapels;  and  when  the 
Queen's  subjects  in  foreign  and  colonial  regions 
heard  of  this  movement,  they  sought  to  .shew  that 
they  too  shared  in  the  common  Englisli  feeling, 
ThouBands  swelled  to  tens  of  thousands,  those  to 
a  hundred  thousand,  until  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  the  fund  rose  to  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds.      Id  onler  to  give  B}'stem  to 


the  operations,  tUirty-flve  thousand  circulars  were 
issued,  by  the  central  committee  iu  London,  to 
all  the  authorities  in  church  and  etate^  to  ibt 
ambassadoi^  and  miniatei-s  at  foreign  courU,  to  the 
governors  of  British  colonies,  and  ta  the  eaosuls 
at  foreign  ports* 

This  Mutiny  Relief  Pond  wa"?  admlulstered  by 
four  committees — General,  Financial,  Relief,  and 
Lad  i  es'  Com  mittees.  The  General  Com  mittee  settled 
the  priueiples  on  which  the  fund  was  to  be  a^hiuQ- 
istcred,  determined  the  amount  and  destinations  of 
the  remittances' to  India,  and  eon  trolled  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  subordinate  committees.  The 
Financial  Committee  supervised  the  account s^  the 
investments  of  the  money,  and  the  aiTangeraent  of 
remittances.  The  Relief  Committee  decided  on 
applications  for  relief,  on  the  administration  of 
relief  hy  donation  or  by  loan,  and  on  the  applica^ 
tion  of  means  for  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  children.  The  Ladies'  Committee  took  charge 
of  such  details  as  pertained  more  particularly  to 
their  own  sex.  Each  of  these  eomniittees  met 
once  a  week.  The  first  remittance  was  a  sum  of 
£2000  to  Calcutta,  to  relieve  some  of  the  families 
who  had  been  driven  by  the  mutineers  to  seek 
shelter  in  that  city,  This  was  followed  by  fi-cquent 
large  remittances  to  the  same  place^  and  to  Agr% 
Delhi,  Lucknow,  Bombay,  and  Lahore.  Com- 
mittees^ formed  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  oorrea* 
ponded  with  the  head  committee  in  London,  and 
joined  in  tarrying  out  plans  for  the  expendituro 
of  the  fund.  The  donations  and  loans  to  persons 
who  had  arrived  in  England  were  small  in 
amount ;  most  of  the  aid  being  afi'orded  to  those 
who  had  not  been  able  to  leave  India.  The  money 
was  put  out  at  interest  as  fast  as  the  amount  in 
hand  exccctlcd  the  immediate  requirements*  At 
one  time  the  government  made  an  offer  to  appoint 
a  myal  commission  for  the  ndmtnisti'ation  of  the 
fund  J  but  this  was  declined  i  and  there  has  been 
no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  transference  of 
authority  would  have  been  beneficial.  It  was  m<m 
found  that  there  wore  five  classes  of  sufTerem  who 
would  greatly  need  assistance  from  this  ftmd^ — 
families  of  civil  and  military  officers  whose  bunga- 
lows and  furniture  had  been  destroyed  at  the 
stations ;  the  families  of  assistants,  clerks^  and  other 
subordinate  empioytji  at  the  stations  ;  European 
private  traders  and  settlors,  many  of  whom  had 
been  utterly  impoverished  ;  many  missionary 
families  and  educational  establishments ;  and  the 
families  of  a  large  number  of  pensioners^  overseers^ 
artiftcci-s,  indigo-workers,  school-mastenij  &hop* 
keepers,  hot  el- keepers,  newspaper  printers,  *S:e,  To 
apportion  the  amount  of  misery  among  these  five 
classes  would  be  impossible  j  but  the  past  chaptci^ 
of  this  work  have  atfordcd  examplesj  suffisjienlly 
sad  and  numerous,  of  the  mode  iu  which  all  ranks 
of  Europeans  in  India  were  suddenly  plunged  into 
want  and  desolation.  At  Agra,  when  the  fort  had 
been  relieved  from  along  investment  or  siege  by  the 
rebel?,  almost  the  entire  Christian  population  was 
tiot  oidy  houseless,  but  the  majority  were  without 
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the  mo«t  essential  articles  of  furnitnre  or  clothiDg; 
neaiiy  all  were  living  in  cellars  and  vaults.  At 
Boany  other  stations  it  was  nearly  as  bad ;  at 
LudcDOW  it  was  still  worse. 

Ladia  speedily  raised  thirty  thousand  pounds  on 
its  own  account,  irrespective  of  aid  from  England  ; 
and  most  of  this  was  expended  at  Calcutta  in  pro- 
viding as  follows :  Board  and  lodging  on  arrival 
at  Calcutta  for  refugees  without  homes  or  friends 
to  receive  them^,  clothing  for  reftigees ;  monthly 
allowances  for  the  support  of  families  who  were 
not  boarded  and  lodged  out  of  the  fund ;  loans  for 
purchasing  fhmiture,  clothing,  &c. ;  free  grants  for 
similar  purposes ;  passage  and  diet  money  on  board 
Ganges  steamers;  loans  to  officers  and  others  to 
pay  for  the  passage  of  their  families  to  England ; 
free  passage  to  England  for  the  widows  and  fami- 
lies of  officers ;  and  education  of  the  children  of 


sufferers.  These  were  nearly  the  same  purposes 
as  those  to  which  the  larger  English  fund  was 
applied.  The  East  India  Company  adopted  a 
wholly  distinct  system  in  recognising  the  just 
claims  of  the  officers  more  immediately  in  its 
service,  and  of  the  widows  and  children  of  those 
who  fell  during  the  mutiny — a  sfystem  based  on 
the  established  emoluments  and  pensions  of  all  in 
the  Company's  service. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  news  of  the  Indian 
Revolt,  when  it  reached  London  by  successive 
mails,  led  to  a  remarkable  and  important  series 
of  suggestions  and  plans — intended  either  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  executive  in  dealing 
with  the  mutineers,  or  to  succour  those  who  had 
been  plunged  into  want  by  the  crimes  of  which 
those  mutineers  were  the  chief  perpetrators. 


S0te. 


At  ihe  end  of  the  last  chapter  a  table  was  given  of  the 
number  of  troops,  European  and  native,  in  all  the  military 
diTiaioiLB  of  India,  on  the  day  when  the  mutiny  commenced 
at  Meemi.  It  will  be  convenient  to  present  here  a  second 
tabnlation  on  a  wholly  different  basis— giving  the  designa- 
tions of  the  regiments  instead  of  the  numbers  of  men,  and 
naming  the  stations  instead  of  the  divisions  in  which  they 
were  cantoned  or  barracked.  This  will  be  useful  for  pur- 
pose! of  Teferen<^  in  relation  to  the  gradual  annihilation  of 
the  Bengal  Hindustani  army.  The  former  table  applied  to 
the  loth  of  May  1857  ;  the  present  will  apply  to  a  date  as 
near  ihit  as  the  East  India  Register  will  permit—namely, 
the  6th  of  May ;  while  the  royal  troops  in  India  will  be 
named  according  to  the  Army  List  for  the  Ist  of  May — a 
mfficiently  near  approximation  for  the  present  purpose.  A 
few  ponible  sources  of  error  may  usefully  be  pointed  out 
1.  Bom»  or  other  of  the  India  regiments  were  at  all  times 
morvisg  from  station  to  station  ;  and  these  movements  may 
in  a  few  caaeB  render  it  doubtful  whether  a  particuhsu:  corps 
had  or  had  not  left  a  particular  station  on  the  day  named. 
2l  The  station  named  is  that  of  the  head-quarters  and 
the  bsnlk  of  the  regiment :  detachments  may  have  been  at 
other  places.  8.  The  Persian  and  Chinese  wars  disturbed 
the  distribution  of  troops  belonging  to  the  respective  pre- 
sideiieies.  4.  The  disarming  and  disbanding  at  Barrackpore 
and  Berhampore  are  not  taken  into  acco'unt ;  .for  they  were 
nol  known  in  London  at  the  time  of  compiling  the  official 
list  0.  The  Afmy  List^  giving  an  enumeration  of  royal 
regiments  in  India,  did  not  always  note  correctly  the 
actual  stations  at  a  particular  time.  These  sources  of 
error,  however,  will  not  be  considerable  in  amount. 

SaaiMSMTS  A  WD  STATIOIia  OF  BBTOAL  ARMY— HAY  1857. 

Gexebai.  Aiisoh,  CommAnder-in-chief. 
European  Cavalry, 
eOiCaraliinters  (Queen*8), Ueerut. 


Irregtilar  and  Local  Cbro/rj^.— Continued. 


Ifative  Regular  Cavalry, 


Mhow. 

6th  Regiment, 

Cavnporc. 

7tli         • 

Meerut.     ■ 

Gtli         » 

Umbalbu 

eth         ' 

Peshawur. 

lOtk         » 

lUBvifallr.  C, 


Irregular  and  Local  Cavalry. 
Jdum.  I  3d  Bengal  Ir.  C, 

Goordaspore.  1 4tli      •         • 


UmballA. 


Nowgong. 

Luoknow. 

Lahore. 

Sealkote. 

Fcrozpore, 


Jhao^ 


5th  Bengal  Ir.  C,  Sonthal. 
6th      '  »        Monltan. 

7th      »  r        Peshawur. 

8th      f  »        Sultanpore. 

9th      V  9        Hosheapore. 

loth     '  •        Goorda«pore. 

11th     '  '        Berliampore. 

l8t  Gwalior  Contingent  CaTalry, 
2d        »  »  « 

l8t  Fut^aub  Cavalry, 
2d        »  •         .        . 

3d        *  «  .         . 

4th       •  «        .        .        . 

5th      »  »  .        . 

1st  Ottde  Irregular  Cavalry, 
2d        '  «  H         . 

3d        »  »  w      .        , 

Nagpoor  Irregular  Cavalry,   • 


13thBengalIr.C. 

13th 

14th 

15th 

16'th 

17th 

18th 


,  Segowlie. 
BareUly. 
Jhaosi. 
Oude. 

Rawul  Pindea. 
Shumshabadt 
Peshawur. 
Gwalior. 
Augur. 
Dera  Ismael. 

r  * 

Bunnoo. 

Kohat. 

Asnee. 

Secrora. 

Lucknow. 

Pertabghur. 

Taklee. 


8th  Ft.  (Qnn/s),  Cawnpore. 


Ettropemi  If^anUy, 


10th 
24th 
27lh 
29th 
32d 
35th 


Wuzeerabad. 
Sealkote. 


Thayet  Mhow. 

Knssowlic. 

Calcutta. 

Lncknow. 
Ist  Europoans  (fiast  India  Company's), 
2d         »  •  •  . 

3d         «  •  • 


53d  Ft.  (Qnn.*s), 
00th 

6l8t 

70th 
75th 

8l8t 

87th 


PuffshaL 

JuUundur. 

Wuzeerabad. 

Ferospore. 

Rawul  Pindee. 

Lahore. 

Peshawur. 

DugshaL 
Umballa. 
Agra. 


Native  Regular  In/atitry. 


Ist  Regiment, 
2d* 
3d 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 
nth 

12th 

13th 

I4th 

15th 

16th* 

17tli 

I8th 


Cawnpore. 

Barrackpore. 

PhUIour. 

Moorpore. 

UmbaUa. 

Allahabad. 

Dinapoor. 

» 

Allygni^. 

Futteghur. 

Allahabad. 

( Nowgong  and 

\    JhansL 

Lucknow. 

Moultan. 

Meerut. 

Meean  Meer. 

Goruckpore. 

BareiUy. 


I9th  Regiment, 
20th 

2l8t 

S2d 

23d 

24th 

2Sth 

26th 

27th 

S8th 

29th 

30th 

3l8t 

32d 

33d 

34th 

S5th 

36tht 

37tht. 


Berbampove. 

Meerut. 

Peshawur. 

Fyiabad. 

Mhow. 

Peshawur. 

Thayet  Mhow. 

Meean  Mecr. 

Peshawur. 

Shabjehanpoor. 

Jullundur. 

Agra. 

Barrackpore^ 

Sonthal. 

Hosheapore. 

Barrackpore. 

Sealkote. 

Julhmdur. 


•  Grenadiers. 


t  Volunteers. 
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Ktttiix  Efffutar  Infantry.— OinM&^t± 


m 


38th* 

mh* 

4nth* 

4Iit 

43d 

4ad 

44tli 

4£th 

4nt]i 

47lh* 

4bth 

40lh 

£Otb 

51  at 

fitd 

Nd 

es^ 

56Ui 


]>lniipd(ir. 
Bvrrukport. 

Sealkatu. 

Lucknow, 
filpenn  Mcor- 

Feahiwnr^ 

Cflwnporc. 

Noivpherob. 


S7th  Regiment, 
SSth 

mu 

mat 
Ii2d 
C3d 

63t1i 

mth 

70th 
71it 

nd 

74th 


Itreffuiar  and  Lstnl  hijttntrif^ 

9d  Af  ''  M 

Gd  Ml  if  M 

4  th  ti  ft  » 

£lb  r*  f*  It 

mh  tt        »  M 

7th  »  »  tt 

mh  t*         t*  » 

nth  */  W  M 

lOth  tt  tt  V 

tit  Gwollor  CoDttngeiit  Infantry, 

£d  N  tt  tt 

3d  t*  tf  M 

4th  tr  tt  tt 

:ith  ti  tt  H 

6th  ft  tt  tf 

7th  M  rt  ff 

]«t  rutijau)}  InfjLntij, 

td  «  «f  . 

3d  <v  ft  I, 

iih  if  V 

Gill  »  »  . 


lit  Blkh  Infantry, 

3d      w  "  -        - 

nh    »         ft  i        .        . 

let  N»f  pooF  Irf  cguliT  Infanurj, 

^<]  «i  *  tr 


Beghncnt  of  Guid«s  (foot  and  horK). 
»        DfKehLt.UCMiIli!, 
N         fif  Lood JjanaJi  I  Slkh») 
w        of  Fi^rmporc  (£iikhM)| 

Rafn:q^h  Light  InTdiitryi 

Hill  Kuig«r«, 

Muwerrto  Rtilpf»    »        .       , 

Vvgu  Light  Jiifan,try,  • 

SirmiHit  HLdes^        .         .         * 

KuiDOLOti  IlattallDrLi     , 

A»am  Light  Infojiti^t  1A^     i 


,*d, 

Mh&Irwarra  DhtLaUDnt    . 
Aracan  Bftttnlion, 
Hurrliihah  Light  InfaiiLryf 
Silhet  Lbflit  Infantry, 
MnlwaU  Ulicel  Oorpi,     « 
Mcwftt  Uliccl  Corpa,  , 

Svlnundce  Ct»ir|is,    .       , 


{' 


FfiM-Epore. 
Rawut  Pin  dec ' 
UinritAfr. 
Umbnlln. 
JuTliindHf^ 
Moult  an. 
B  arrack  porEJ. 

Buinpocir. 

Almora. 

Eta.^TaU. 

BIlnpoor^Lv 

Baroillj. 

Moultnn. 

T)  arrack  ptrrc. 

LucUnQw, 

Agra. 

Juitinliiorc. 

Cikwnporc. 


Pomttporc. 

Luckngw^ 

Durrlaboxl. 

Fyznbad. 

Lucknovr. 

SnltjuiporD. 

£c*ct!ipacir+ 

MuIlaoDg. 


Bwprec. 

Lidlutporc. 

Augur. 

Kohat. 


Dcra  GhazL 
BunnDD. 
Dera  IiiniqL 

Itajearjt. 
IdrngTA. 
Khan, 
UmkalU. 

Sratabiddco. 

Chaudah. 

Uaypoor. 

PtHihjiwar- 
Bbubktiddtir. 

Miri»poro» 

Dorunda^ 

Bluagulporc. 

IVfyui  Owng, 

Almon. 

D<?jra. 

I>ebt-DD;^ui-fi. 

(JDVbatti. 

Ak^ab, 

Cbfimli* 
Sirdarpore^. 
Khalnfarah* 
i^A^^ilng. 


Artilteryt  EttfiitteerSt  Support  tmd  Mintrg. 


UcM^-artaiery,  lit  Brlgaiii^ : 

3  Eurtfpi>an  Trocrps. 
f  Nativi*  Troopf, 

*  ff         M  Brigade; 

3  lilurojicfln  Trodint. 
I  Native  froop. 

#  «         3d  Brigjul«i 
3  Earg^un  TroctpV 


Foot-iirtlllprj, 


1  Katfv«  Troiip. 

6  Europtian  Battcli^B. 

(4  Companies  eacb.) 
3  Native  Batullon*. 

(6  ConiiMmkaeachp)  j 


Bngineert,  * 


S  C«i0f«nXf»,  i 


MciLd'tiiuncn  s 
Mcfsnit, 
JuIIunduj-. 
PifTthawitr, 
Vmballn. 
Cftwntvoi*. 
^calkotD, 
Duinduiu. 


Hcad-4tna^te^i  i 
EowkcD. 


*  Volunteen. 


jGDorkbAi, 


Sbtkhawuttlc  BattAUon,        ,        ,        ,        .       ,  MJdt«p«re^ 

JbodptnTQ  heglun,       ,        ^        *        m        .        *  EHpp'tkora, 

Malwah  Contingent,       *        *        «        .        «        ^  Mehidpore* 

Bhopal         H               *        .        i        .        4        ,  M^itm. 

tvetah         M                 ..*..*  Ktirr^vln. 


BVQDiENTt  AHD  STAtlOiri  Or  MAUAI  JAMT— It^l  1117. 

9iu  Fathicie  Gourr^  Cammandor-Jn'ChlpL 


M 


U\h  Lancers  (Queen»^ 


Ma.dra«^ 


l£t  Mddraa  Light  C4:iv3jrj|,  ,        .        .        ,        Trlchiafipolji 

Sd        ;/            w            ti  *         ,         .         .        ,    £)hg1apnrc^ 

3d        J«            >v            n  .        ,        ,        M        BangalorfHi 

4th       V            tt            ff  .         ■         *        »         *    Kaifni^tCti. 

:;th       «r            n            »  *        .        *        *        Bella/y. 

I'Hh       *t            H            It  *         ^         .         .         .    Jaulnah. 

7ih      M           r,           ft  ,        .        >        .        ^cundornbad, 

fiib      *f          »          tf  .        t        -        p        ^    Bftngalori:?, 

7^(h  Ffiot  (Quean'a),  .....        Madraj. 

tt4th     ft             H              ,  .        .        ,        .        .    Bumiali.* 

1st  Eiti-Ppeui»  (Ea^t  India  Conapuij'tK     >        *       (FerfrU]. 

3d           ff             tt        It  H           f       ^       ,    iJnraiah. 

3d           ff             V         *  w                1        »        Seiaiiidi!rabad« 


3d 

3d 

4ih 

5Lkt 

C(h 

7  th 

Brh 

0th 

mth 

I11U 

l^th 

l^hh 

Hth 

15th 

Ifilht 

17th 

IBth 

IBLli 

loth 

21»t 

Hd 

iSd 

34Lbt 

35  Ik 


UQre«-ai  tillcrjr,  4  tlumpciin  Traopa^ 

*f  »  2  NnUre  TrMpa, 

Fool-ttrtillci"fi  4  European  BattstlnnBi. 
[4  CcitnpKtiiFHejcb.) 
#  *  1  N;iUvc  llnttiiljci'ik 

(i>  Couiponlcf'.) 

KnginccfSj  ♦        *       ,        .    Hcad^qsrtcra :  Fon  St  Gom-ge. 

Rappers  and  Ml nerf,      .        »         Uejid-qtiajrtpt^j  I>owlaiiili««taia, 


NattM  It^aHtty, 

fireuadPtabad. 

27111  R^ment, 

VeU<iWL 

Quilon. 

3Sth 

tt 

BosungiibaiL 

Cauanore* 

29th 

tt 

renanir. 

Burmnh. 

anth 

m 

Coddapab 

Ucrkampor*. 

3lrt 

tt 

Vltiikiuiji^fAm. 

Burmak. 

;v3d 

ft 

Kaniptcc, 

Moulmcln. 

33d 

H 

tt 

llanirwn. 

»4th 

It 

Tfichlnnpolf. 

Sttmulctittuk. 

U\h 

n 

Uurrrhur* 

Raliguoii. 

mxbt 

H 

Madnia. 

CADenore* 

37th  I 

It 

Barmab. 

Mttdra.-*. 

aatbT 

H 

SlntapOTt. 

AlDulnitin. 

39th 

It 

MaOraT 

SlngKi>are. 

4mh 

» 

CuUai;k, 

liBTniab. 

41it 

IT 

SocundorabAil. 

Krsn  galore. 

4M 

W 

w 

Mudraa. 

4  Id 

ilih 

It 

ssn:"^ 

Bangalnre. 

45  Ul 

m 

RasgDon, 

French  flockfl. 

4eik 

n 

HcjuEona, 

Paulj^hntit. 

47Lb 

M 

Bcllarr. 

f^pcundenibitd. 

4^Lb 

*t 

ICoutfnEin. 

Uiiswicondixli, 

40th  t 

H 

S^'ctinffciabad. 

^th 

tt 

Banirnlort 

TricbiiiDpoly. 

Mnt 

It 

FalbmcDtUll. 

Kiujiptcc, 

tf'U 

H 

iKtercara* 

IlQad^uartetv ; 
St  Tboznaa^i  M«iiAt, 
Bsmgalwc,  KampteCf 


AiOUCKiTTS  AltD  StATlOHB  OF  IKIMaAT  A&MV— JIAT   IM7. 

St  a  Hkkit  SoHEiisET,  C5iDinender-in-dilcf. 


Utll  L^kt  Dragoobfl  (Quccn^i),        »       , 


Klrk«F. 


Int  L4i»en, 

U  LIftbt  Cataltt^', 
3d      tt  m 


Katim  Rf^utar  Cavahy^ 


Huseerafaad. 

KMjcfite, 

{Fcnia.] 


l«t  aind&  trregnkr  Uotbo,  .       .       .       ,       ,       ^    JacobnbafT 
^fi        *^       '^  *»  <        -       »       *        .         Jaeobabnd. 

Toonah  Trrf'gniar  Hor»c-,   ^       -       »       •       •       .     [Fiifatae] 


Oujeriiit  Inrt'MUtiir  Hora<?t 

Scmili  Ma ] km  It n  Irregular  Horw, 

Cutcb  Iri'PguUr  lEotic,  *       . 


*  Rcniorpd  to  Calcultiu 


t  RifIca, 


.    lF«rKla.] 
Bhooji 

I  GfeoftdUtVi 


eidi  Foot  (QtieeaVJi  .      *      <       .       , 
7^ih    m  m  .       «       •       «       « 

Utk    m  *  

l»l  Fil*(liBT»  (Ea*t  India  CoiUjiany'*)*  » 
id  Ugbt  Infktitrx  (l^t  India  Company^e.), 


Nfitive  Ji^ular  Tufaiitrjf. 


>4tb 


BAfoda. 

leth  HcgimeDCt 

Ahmedabad. 

17  Eb 

" 

eiiolaiiore. 

lam 

tt 

[Pewkl 

tSih 

" 

Bombay. 

2Dtb 

HJ 

Pootijitu 

2  lit 

'< 

tr 

na 

n 

BariHltL 

sad 

« 

s«Tftr, 

34th 

H,l 

Nn»*#ra!i3d, 

3MU 

*' 

Bombay. 

mh 

F* 

l?«C!i«i* 

^Uh 

»r 

Hjrdmbbd. 

iittth 

rr 

Kurnfliee. 

33tb 

" 

BomtMif. 

Poona^. 
.    Earacbce^ 

Foooah.. 

Shlkatpore. 
BbooJ. 

rPerftia. 

Abmciiniigfrnr. 
AhmcTdftbadt 
I  Ptrntji. ) 

Belgautsi. 


*  Qrciudkrs. 


t  Ulflct. 


Itt  &«ldOcli  BattaUoTit Karitch«. 

Kbaqdciflb  Bheel  Corpi^         «       »       *       .       «  Iiburrmifvutrt. 

Rtitnaghcrry  Raugern,       .       ,       ,       ,       ,  KutniiffbeiTf. 

Bammt  WnTM  Corps,     ♦*,,♦♦  SawuniWarM. 

KKtam  Local  Corpi,    *       «       .       <        .        .  KjitiLni* 

KQlapore  laFimtry  Corpn,       .....  KolMpor^* 


AHUkiy,  Engineers,  Sapptn  attd  MiHirtw 


Hofse-iu-tincrr,  I  laropcaii  Brl^df«    ^ 

(*  Troop*.  J  • 
F^t-ftriillerf ,  H  Em-^pcuu  fiailallona. 
(4  CbmnanliM  »cbt) 
"  "         a  Katl*?r  flaitAlitma. 

(G  CodipajiLeB  cacb.) 

KngtnecT^t      »       .       ;       .    nendH^narteti :  BaiaibH^, 
Saiiper^  a&d  Mlnerpi  •        ■        Hi^d-quMTtcrfl :  roottali  imd  Adeti. 


Hcfld-quHrlere  r 

Abtntdabad^ 
AbmediiUfffOTi 


*  Tb«  firit  Lnrap  qJ  Uonc-arUllcry  was  called  Le«lJe'*«  Troop. 


Jammt  lil:. 


:  b>  ihah  ivkiu  In  lS6<i. 
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Ramporc  horse,  and  a  few  ^iis — Nvliile  lie  advanced 
wjtli  the  rest  of  his  brigade  to  Bha^put.  Lastly, 
it  was  supposed  that  the  Meerut  brigade,  by  start- 
iug  ou  the  I  at  or  2d  of  Juiie^  could  rtmch  the  ren- 
dezvous on  the  Dtb^  and  that  then  all  could  advance 
together  towards  Delhi,  Such  was  General  Anson*s 
plan — a  plan  that  bo  was  not  destined  to  put  in 
execution  hhnself 

It  will  he  convenient  to  trace  the  course  of  pro- 
ceed mg  in  tbo  following  mode — to  describe  the 
advance  of  tbe  Meerut  brigade  to  Bhagput,  with 


it©  adventures  on  the  w^ay  ;  tben  to  notice  in  a 
similar  way  the  march  of  tbe  main  body  from 
Umballa  to  Bhagput ;  next  tbe  progi-esa  of  the 
collected  siege-army  from  the  laat-immed  town 
to  the  crest  or  ridge  bounding  Delhi  on  tike 
north ;  and^  l^tly,  the  conimenccmcut  of  tbo 
siege-operations  themselves— operations  lament- 
ably retarded  by  the  watit  of  a  sufficient  fon*e 
of  siege -gu«-s. 

Major-general  ITewett,  at  Meerut,  proceeded  Ui 
organise  a  brigade  in  accordance  wilh  tbe  plan 


i 


» 


r 


BtM  lUit&Y  Bahnaip, 


laid  down  by  Genei^al  Ansou :  retaining  at  biB 
head -quarters  a  force  sufficient  to  protect  Meerut 
and  its  neighbourhood.  It  was  on  tbo  27  th  of 
May  that  this  brigade  was  ready,  and  that  Colonel 
Archdall  Wilson  was  placed  in  command  of  it 
— a  gallant  officer  afterwards  better  known  as 
Brigadier  or  General  Wilson.  The  brigade  was 
very  small  ]  compriaing  less  than  500  of  the  GOtb 
Rifles,  200  of  tbe  Carabinicrs,  one  battery  and  a 
troop  of  artillery.  Tliey  started  on  the  evening  of 
tlie  27th  *  and  after  marching  during  tbo  cooler 
hours  of  the  ^8th  and  20th,  encamped  on  the 
morning  of  the   30th   at  Ghazeeoodeen  Nuggur 


{Gbazce-Ti'deen  Nuggur,  Guznec  de  Nuggnr).  This 
was  a  small  tii^wn  or  village  on  the  letl  bank  of 
the  river  llindoun,  eighteen  miles  east  of  Delliij 
important  as  commanding  one  of  the  passages  ov^ 
that  river  from  Bleerut,  the  passage  being  by  a 
su  spension-b  ridge. 

On  that  same  day,  tlio  30th  of  May^  Brigadier 
Wilson  was  attacked  by  the  insm^cnts,  who  had 
Ballicd  forth  from  Delhi  for  thia  purpose,  and  who 
were  doubtless  anxious  to  prevent  a  junction  of  the 
Meerut  force  with  that  from  KumauK  The  enemy 
appeai-ed  in  force  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbe  river, 
with  five  guns  in  position.    Wilson  at  once  sent  a 
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body  of  Rifles  to  command  the  suspension-bridge ; 
while  a  few  Garabiniers  were  despatched  along  the 
river-bank  to  a  place  where  they  were  able  to  ford. 
The  insurgents  opened  fire  with  their  five  heavy 
gons ;  whereupon  the  brigadier  sent  off  to  the 
attacked  points  all  his  force  except  sufficient  to 
guard  his  camp;  and  then  tlie  contest  became 
veiy  brisk.  The  Rifles,  under  Colonel  Jones,  were 
ordered  to  charge  the  enemy's  guns ;  they  rushed 
forward,  disregarding  grape  and  canister  shot,  and 
advanced  towards  the  guns.  When  they  saw  a 
shell  about  to  buret,  they  threw  themselves  down 
on  their  faces  to  avoid  the  danger,  then  jumped  up, 
and  off  again.  They  reached  the  guns,  drove  away 
the  gunners,  and  effected  a  capture.  The  enemy, 
beaten  away  from  the  defences  of  the  bridge, 
retreated  to  a  large  walled  village,  where  they  had 
the  courage  to  stand  a  hand-to-hand  contest  for  a 
timo^a  struggle  which  no  native  troops  could  long 
continue  against  the  British  Rifles.  As  evening 
came  on,  the  enemy  fled  with  speed  to  Delhi, 
leaving  behind  them  five  guns,  ammunition,  and 
stores.  Colonel  Constance  followed  them  some 
distance  with  the  Carabiniers;  but  it  was  not 
deemed  prudent  to  continue  the  pursuit  after 
nightfall.  In  this  smart  aflair  11  were  killed, 
21  wounded  or  missing.  Captain  Andrews,  with 
four  of  his  riflemen,  while  taking  possession  of 
two  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance  on  the  causeway, 
close  to  the  toll-house  of  the  bridge,  were  blown  up 
by  the  ex])losion  of  an  ammunition-wagon,  fired 
by  one  of  the  sepoy  gunners. 

The  mutineers  did  not  allow  Brigadier  Wilson  to 
remain  many  hoare  quiet.  He  saw  parties  of  their 
horse  reconnoitring  his  position  all  the  morning 
of  the  31st;  and  he  kept,  therefore,  well  on  the 
alert.  At  one  o'clock  the  enemy,  supposed  to  be 
five  thousand  in  number,  took  up  a  position  a 
mile  in  length,  on  a  ridge  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Ilindoun,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from 
Wilson's  advanced  picket.  Horse-artillery  and  two 
18-poundcrs  were  at  once  sent  forward  to  reply  to 
this  fire,  with  a  party  of  Carabiniers  to  support ; 
while  another  pai*ty,  of  Rifles,  Carabiniers,  and 
guns,  went  to  support  the  picket  at  the  bridge. 
For  nearly  two  hours  the  contest  was  one  of 
artillery  alone,  the  British  guns  being  repeatedly 
and  vainly  charged  by  the  enemy's  cavalry;  the 
enemy's  fire  then  slackening,  and  the  Rifles  having 
cleared  a  village  on  the  left  of  the  toll-bar,  the 
brigadier  ordered  a  general  advance.  The  result 
was  as  on  the  preceding  day ;  the  mutineers  were 
driven  back.  The  British  all  regretted  they  could 
not  follow,  and  cut  up  the  enemy  in  the  retreat; 
but  the  brigadier,  seeing  that  many  of  his  poor 
fellows  fell  sun-stricken,  was  forced  to  call  them 
back  into  camp  when  the  action  was  over.  This 
victory  was  not  so  complete  as  that  on  the  preced- 
ing day ;  for  the  mutineers  were  able  to  carry  off 
all  their  guns,  two  heavy  and  five  light.  The  killed 
and  wounded  on  the  side  of  the  English  were  24  in 
number,  of  whom  10  were  stricken  down  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun — a  cause  of  death  that  shews  how 


terrible  must  have  been  the  ordeal  passed  through 
by  all  on  such  a  day.  Among  the  officers,  Lien- 
tenant  Perkins  was  killed,  and  Captain  Johnson 
and  Ensign  Napier  wounded. 

After  the  struggle  of  the  dlst  of  May,  the  enemy 
did  not  molest  Wilson  in  his  temporary  camp 
at  Ghazeeoodeen  Nuggur.  He  provided  for  his 
wounded,  refitted  his  brigade,  and  waited  for 
reinforcements.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of 
June  he  was  joined  by  another  hundred  of  the 
60th  Rifles  from  Meerut,  and  by  a  Goorkha  regi- 
ment, the  Sirmoor  battalion,  from  Deyrah  Dhoon ; 
and  then  lost  no  time  in  marching  to  the  rendez- 
vous. The  route  taken  was  very  circuitous,  hilly, 
and  rugged ;  and  the  brigade  did  not  reach  the 
rendezvous  head-quarters  at  Bhagput  till  the 
morning  of  the  6th. 

Wo  have  now  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the 
Umballa  force.  '  It  was  on  the  23d  of  May,  as 
has  been  shewn,  that  General  Anson  put  forth 
the  scheme  for  an  advance  towards  Delhi,  in 
which  the  brigade  from  Meerut  was  to  take 
part.  He  left  Umballa  on  the  24th,  and  reached 
Kurnaul  on  the  25th.  All  the  proposed  regi- 
ments and  detachments  from  Umballa  had  by 
that  time  come  in  to  Kurnaul  except  two  troops 
of  horse-artillery ;  but  as  the  siege-train  was  far 
in  arrear,  Anson  telegraphed  to  Calcutta  that 
he  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  advance  from 
Kurnaul  towards  Delhi  until  the  31st  of  the 
month.  On  the  26th,  the  commander-in-chiefs 
plans  were  ended  by  the  ending  of  his  life;  an 
attack  of  cholera  carried  him  off  in  a  few  hours. 
He  hastily  summoned  Sir  Henry  Barnard  from 
Umballa;  and  his  last  words  were  to  place  the 
Delhi  force  under  the  command  of  that  officer. 
At  that  time  news  and  orders  travelled  slowly 
between  Calcutta  and  the  northwest;  for  dkks 
were  interrupted  and  telegraph  wires  cut;  and 
it  was  therefore  necessary  tiiat  the  command 
should  at  once  be  given  to  some  one,  without 
waiting  for  sanction  from  the  governor-general. 
Viscount  Canning  heard  the  news  on  the  3d  of 
June,  and  imme<liatcly  confirmed  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  Henry  to  the  command  of  the  siege- 
army  ;  but  that  confirmation  was  not  known  to 
the  besiegers  till  long  afterwards.  Major-general 
Reed,  by  the  death  of  Anson,  became  provisional 
commander-in-chief;  and  he  left  Rawul  Pindee 
on  the  28th  of  May  to  join  the  head-quarters  of 
the  siege-army,  but  without  superseding  Barnard. 
It  was  a  terrible  time  for  all  these  generals: 
Anson  and  Halifax  had  both  succumbed  to 
cholera ;  Reed  was  so  thoroughly  broken  down  by 
illness  that  he  could  not  command  in  person  ;  and 
Barnard  was  summoned  from  a  sick-bed  by  the 
dying  commander-in-chief. 

Sir  Henry  Barnard  did  not  feel  justified  in 
advancing  from  Kurnaul  until  heavier  guns  than 
those  he  possessed  could  arrive  from  the  Funjaub. 
On  the  31st,  a  9-pounder  battery— those  already 
at  hand  being  only  6-pounders — came  into 
camp ;  and  the  march  from  Kurnaul  to  Fanipnt 
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commenced  on  that  evening.  Sir  Henry  expected  to 
have  met  Brigadier  Wilson  at  Eace,  where  there 
was  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Jumna;  but 
through  some  misconstruotion  or  countermanding 
of  orderSj  Wilson  had  taken  a  mucti  more  cir- 
cuitous route  by  Ghazeooode^^n  NnggUTj  and  could 
not  join  the  Umballa  brigade  at  the  place  or  on 
the  day  expected.  Barnard^  after  a  brief  sojourn 
and  a  slight  change  of  plan,  sent  out  elephants 
to  aid  in  bringing  forward  the  Meemt  brigiido, 
and  advanced  with  the  greater  portion  of  his  owa 
force  to  Alipore  (or  Aleepore),  where  he  arriTed  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th  of  Juno,  The  chief  artillery 
force  being  with  the  Meerut  brigade,  ISir  Henry 
waited  for  Wilson,  who  effected  a  junction  with 
him  on  the  Cth  ;  and  on  the  7th,  the  united  forces 
w^ere  reorganised,  at  a  point  so  near  Delhi  that 
the  troops  looked  forward  eagerly  to  a  speedy 
encounter  with  the  enemy. 

Many  of  tlio  soldiers  who  thus  assembled  at  n 
place  di?5tant  only  a  few  miles  from  the  famous 
city,  which  they  all  hoped  soon  to  retake  fi'om 
tlie  hatids  of  the  enemyj  had  inarched  great 
distances.  Among  the  number  was  the  cor[>s  of 
Guides,  whoso  march  was  one  of  those  deter- 
mined exploits  of  wliich  soldiers  always  feel 
proud j  and  to  which  they  point  as  proof  that  tliey 
shrink  not  from  fatigue  and  heat  wlien  a  post 
of  duty  is  assigned  to  them.  Tin  a  remarkable 
corps  was  raised  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Sutlej 
campai^,  to  act  either  as  regular  troops  or  as 
guides  and  spies^  according  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
service  migfht  require.  The  men  were  chosen  for 
their  sagacity  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  for  their 
C'OUrage  and  hardihood.  They  were  inhabitants 
of  the  Puujaub,  but  belonged  to  no  ono  selected 
race  or  creed  j  for  among  them  were  to  be  found 
mountaineers,  borderers,  men  of  the  plains*,  and 
half- wild  warrioi>«.  Among  them  nearly  all  the 
dialects  of  Northern  India  were  more  or  less 
known  ;  and  they  were  as  familiar  with  hill- 
flghting  as  with  service  on  the  plains.  Tliey  were 
often  employed  as  intelligencers,  and  in  recon- 
noitring an  eti envy's  position.  They  were  the  best 
of  all  troops  to  act  against  the  robber  hill-tribes, 
with  whom  India  is  so  greatly  infested.  Among 
the  many  useful  pieces  of  Indian  service  efiected 
by  Sir  Hon  17  Lawrence,  wag  the  suggestion  of 
this  corps;  and  Lord  Bardingo,  %vhen  com- 
mander in- chief,  acted  on  it  in  184G.  The  corps 
was  at  first  limited  to  one  troop  of  cavalry  and 
two  companies  of  artillery,  less  than  three  hun* 
dred  men  in  all ;  but  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousio 
afterwards  raised  it  to  three  troops  and  six 
companies,  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
commanded  by  four  European  officers  and  a 
sut'geon.  The  men  were  dressed  in  a  plaiu 
serviceable  drab  uniform*  Their  pay  was  eight 
rupees  per  month  for  a  foot-soldier,  and  twenty- 
four  for  a  trooper.  These,  then,  were  the  Guidoi 
of  whom  English  newspaper- readers  heard  so 
much  but  knew  BO  little.  They  were  stationed  at 
a  remote  post  in  the  Punjaub,  not  far  from  the 


Afghan  frontier,  w^heu  orders  reached  them  to 
march  to  Dellii»  a  distance  of  no  less  than  T$0 
miles.  They  set  off,  horse  and  foot  together,  and 
accomplished  the  distance  in  twenty-eight  dayi — 
a  really  great  achievemoTit  in  the  heat  of  m 
Indian  summer  j  they  sui^'ered  much,  of  course  j 
but  all  took  pride  in  their  work,  and  obtained 
high  praise  from  the  commander-in-chief.  One 
of  the  English  officers  afterwards  declared  that 
he  had  never  before  experienced  the  iiec«isity  of 
'  roughing '  it  as  on  this  occnston.  Captain  Daly 
commanded  the  whole  corps,  while  Captain  Quintin 
Batty e  had  special  control  of  that  portion  of  it 
which  consisted  of  troopers. 

The  Guides^  ai  has  just  been  shewn,  were  an 
exceptional  corps,  raised  among  the  natives  for  a 
peculiar  service.  But  the  siege-army  contained 
gallant  regiments  of  ordinary  troops,  whose  march^ 
ing  was  little  leas  severe.  One  of  these  was  the 
Lst  Bengal  European  Fusiliers  i  a  British  regiment 
wholly  belonging  to  the  Company,  and  one  which 
in  old  times  was  known  as  Lord  Lake's  '  dear  old 
dirty  shirts/  On  the  13th  of  May  it  wa»  at 
Dugshai,  a  aanatarium  and  hill-station  not  far 
from  Simla.  Major  Jacob  rode  in  hastily  finom 
Simla,  annonnced  that  Meerut  and  Delhi  were  in 
revolt,  and  brought  an  order  for  the  regiment  to 
march  down  to  Umballa  forthwith,  to  await 
farther  orders.  At  five  o* clock  that  same  day  the 
men  marched  forth,  with  sixty  rounds  in  pouch, 
and  food  in  haversack.  After  a  twenty-four  miles* 
walk  they  refrejihed  on  the  ground,  supping  and 
sleeping  as  best  they  conld.  At  an  hour  afler 
midnight  tbey  renewed  th«ir  march,  taking  advant- 
age— as  troops  in  India  are  wont  to  do — of  the 
cool  hours  of  the  night  j  they  marched  till  siic  or 
seven,  and  then  rested  during  the  be^it  of  the  day 
at  Chundeegurh.  From  five  till  ten  in  the  evening 
they  again  advanced,  and  then  bad  supper  and  three 
houi's'  rest  at  Mobarrackpore.  Then,  after  a  seven 
hours'  march  during  the  night  of  the  14tli-15lh, 
they  reached  Umballa — having  accomplished  sixty 
miles  in  thirty- eight  houi's.  Here  they  were  com- 
pelled to  remain  some  days  until  the  arrangements 
of  the  general  in  other  directioni  were  completed  ; 
and  during  this  detention  many  of  their  number 
were  carried  off*  by  cholera.  At  length  four  com- 
panies were  sent  on  towards  Kumaul  on  the  17  th, 
under  Captain  Dennis  j  while  the  other  companies 
did  not  start  till  the  21st.  The  two  wings  of  the 
regiments  afterwards  effected  a  junction,  and 
marchc<l  by  Paniput,  Soomalka,  and  Sursowlie,  to 
Race,  where  they  arrived  on  the  31  sit  of  May, 
Under  a  scorohing  sun  every  day.  the  troops  wera 
well-nigh  beaten  down  ;  but  the  hope  of  *  thrash* 
ing  the  rebels  at  Delhi*  cheered  them  on.  One 
oQicer  speaks  of  tlie  glee  with  which  he  and  his 
companions  came  in  siight  of  a  field  of  onions, '  all 
green  above  and  white  below,'  and  of  the  delight- 
ful relish  they  enjoyed  during  a  temporary  rest. 
The  regiment,  after  remaining  at  Race  till  the 
morning  of  the  5th  of  June,  was  then  joined  by  its 
commandant,  Colonel  Welchman,    Forming  now 
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part  of  Brigadier  Showers*  brigade^  the  1st  Euro- 
peans marched  to  Alipore,  where  its  fortunes  were 
mixed  up  with  those  of  the  othor  troops  in  the 
besieging  army. 

Many  at  Calcutta  wondered  why  Barnard  did 
not  make  a  more  rapid  advance  fVom  Paniput  and 
Raee  to  Alipore;  and  many  at  Raee  wondered 
why  Wilson  did  not  come  in  more  quickly  from 
Ghazeeoodeen  Nuggur.  The  brigadier  was  said 
to  have  had  his  plans  somewhat  changed  by 
suggestions  from  one  of  the  Greatheds  (Mr  H. 
H.  Greathed  was  agent,  and  Lieutenant  W.  H. 
Greathed,  aid-de-camp,  for  the  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  Northwest  Provinces  in  the  camp  of  the 
fiege-army) ;  while  Sir  Henry  was  anxious  both  to 
secure  Wilson's  co-operation  as  soon  as  he  started^ 
and  to  preserve  the  health  of  his  men  during  the 
trying  season  of  heat.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
him  and  all  the  officers,  that  the  various  regiments, 
notwithstanding  their  long  marches  and  fierce 
exposure  to  heat,  reached  Delhi  in  admirable 
health — ^leaving  cholera  many  miles  behind  them. 
Haying  been  joined  by  a  siege-train  on  the  6th  of 
June,  and  by  Brigadier  Wilson's  forces  on  the  7th, 
Barnard  began  at  once  to  organise  his  plans  for  an 
advance.  The  reinforcements  brought  by  Wilson 
were  very  miscellaneous  ;*  but  they  had  fought 
well  on  the  banks  of  the  Hindoun,  and  were  an 
indispensable  aid  to  the  general.  Major-general 
Reed  arrived  from  Rawul  Pindee  at  midnight, 
not  to  take  the  command  from  Barnard,  but  to 
■auction  the  line  of  proceedings  as  temporary 
oonimiander-in-chief. 

It  was  at  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th 
of  June  that  the  siege-army  set  out  from  Alipore, 
to  march  the  ten  miles  which  separate  that  village 
from  Delhi.  Some  of  the  reinforcements,  such  as 
the  Guides,  had  not  yet  an-ived;  but  the  troops 
which  formed  the  army  of  march  on  this  morning, 
according  to  Sir  Henry's  official  dispatch,  were  as 
noted  below. t  They  advanced  to  a  village,  the 
name  of  which  is  variously  spelt  in  the  dispatches, 
letters,  and  maps  as  Badulla  Serai,  Bardul-ki- 
Serai,  Badulee-ke-Serai,  Bardeleeke  Serai,  Budlee- 
ka-Suraee,  &c.,  about  four  miles  from  Delhi.  Here 
the  fighting  began ;  here  the  besiegers  came  in 
contact  with  the  enemy  who  had  been  so  long 
fought  When  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Tillage,  the  sepoy  watch-fires  were  seen  (for  day 

*  Ponr  funi  of  Umjot  Tombf'  hone-artillery. 
M^Jor  Scott's  horM  field-battery. 
Two  18-poundere,  under  Lieutenant  Light. 
Two  aquadrona  of  Carabiniers. 
Six  companies  of  60th  Rifles. 
400  ttrmoor  Goorkhas. 

t  Head-quarters  and  six  companies  of  H.M.  60th  Rifles. 
0  0        and  nine  companies  of  H.M.  75th  foot 

1ft  Beof  al  European  Fusiliers. 

Sd        IT  •  0        bead'qurs.  and  six  companies. 

limoor  battaUon  (Goorkhas),  a  ti-lng. 
Btad-qnarters  detachment  Sappers  and  Miners. 
H.lf.  9th  Lancers. 

m     6th  Dragoon-guards  (Carabhiiers),  t«-o  squadrons. 
Hone-artillery,  one  troop  of  1st  brigade. 
0  H      ,  two  troops  of  8d  brigade. 

Foot-artSllery,  two  companies, 

and  No.  U  horse-batteiy. 
ArtiUery  recndti,  detachment. 


had  scarcely  yet  broken).  Suddenly  a  report  was 
heard,  and  a  shot  and  shell  came  roaring  down  the 
road  to  the  advancing  British  force ;  and  then  it 
became  necessary  to  plan  a  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  enemy,  who  were  several  thousands  in  number, 
in  a  strongly  intrenched  position,  with  artillery 
well  served.  Sir  Henry  Barnard  intrusted  Briga- 
diers Showers,  Graves,  and  Grant  with  distinct  duties 
— the  first  to  advance  with  his  brigade  on  the 
right  of  the  main  trunk-road ;  the  second  to  take 
the  left  of  the  same  road ;  and  the  third  to  cross 
the  canal,  advance  quietly,  and  recross  in  the  rear 
of  the  enemy's  position  at  such  a  time  as  a  signal 
should  direct  them  to  effect  a  surprise.  The  guns 
were  placed  in  and  on  both  sides  of  the  road. 
When  the  hostile  forces  met,  the  enemy  opened  a 
severe  fire — a  fire  so  severe,  indeed,  that  the 
general  resolved  to  stop  it  by  capturing  the  battery 
itself.  This  was  effected  in  a  gallant  manner  by 
the  75th  foot  and  the  1st  Europeans;  it  was 
perilous  work,  for  the  troops  had  to  pass  over  open 
ground,  with  very  little  shelter  or  cover.  Several 
officers  were  struck  down  at  this  point;  but  the 
most  serious  loss  was  produced  by  a  cannon-shot 
which  killed  Colonel  Chester,  adjutant-general  of 
the  army.  The  battery  was  charged  so  deter- 
minedly that  the  artillerymen  were  forced  to  flee, 
leaving  their  guns  behind  them;  while  the  advance 
of  the  other  two  brigades  compelled  them  to  a 
general  flight.  Colonel  Wclchman,  of  the  1st 
Fusiliei*s,  in  his  eagerness  galloped  after  three  of 
the  mutineers  and  cut  one  of  them  down ;  but  the 
act  would  have  cost  him  his  own  life,  had  not  a 
private  of  his  regiment  come  opportunely  to  his 
aid. 

A  question  now  arose,  whether  to  halt  for  a 
while,  or  push  on  towards  Delhi.  It  was  between 
five  and  six  o'clock  on  a  summer  morning ;  and 
Barnard  decided  that  it  would  be  advisable  not 
to  allow  the  enemy  time  to  reassemble  in  or 
near  the  village.  The  men  were  much  exhausted ; 
but  after  a  hasty  taste  of  rum  and  biscuit,  they 
resumed  their  march.  Advancing  in  two  columns, 
Brigadiers  Wilson  and  Showers  fought  their  way 
along  the  main  trunk-road ;  while  Barnard  and 
Graves  turned  off  at  Azadpore  by  the  road  which 
led  through  the  cantonment  of  Delhi — a  canton- 
ment lately  in  the  hands  of  the  British  authorities, 
but  now  deserted.  Tliis  advance  was  a  continuons 
fight  the  whole  way :  the  rebels  disputing  the 
passage  inch  by  inch.  It  then  became  perceptible 
that  a  rocky  ridge  which  bounds  Delhi  on  the 
north  was  biistling  with  bayonets  and  cannon,  and 
that  the  conquest  of  this  ridge  would  be  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  an  approach  to  Delhi.  Barnard 
determined  on  a  rapid  flank-movement  to  turn 
the  right  of  the  enemy's  position.  With  a  force 
consisting  of  the  60th  Rifles  under  Colonel  Jones, 
the  2d  Europeans  under  Captain  Boyd,  and  a 
troop  of  horse-artillery  under  Captain  Money,  Sir 
Henry  rapidly  advanc^,  ascended  the  ridge,  took 
the  enemy  in  flank,  compelled  them  to  flee,  and 
swept  the  whole  length  of  the  ridge— the  enemy 


abandoning  tweuty-sijc  guiiBj  with  amiminition 
ftnd  cam p-cqui page.  The  Rifl^  rendered  signal 
service  in  tbis  movemeiil ;  taking  adratitago 
of  every  slight  cover,  advancing  closer  to  the 
enemy's  gtina  than  other  infantry  coald  safely  do, 
and  picking  off  the  gauwei"s.  Brigadier  Wilson 
and  his  connpanions  were  enabled  to  advance  by 
the  main  road ;  and  he  and  Barnard  met  on  tlie 
ridge.  From  that  liour  the  besieging  army  took 
up  its  j>osition  before  Delhi — never  to  leave  it  till 
montlks  of  bard  fighting  bad  made  them  masters 
of  the  place,  Dufing  the  struggle  on  the  ridge, 
two  incidents  greatly  exasperated  the  troops  :  one 
was  the  discovery  that  a  captured  cart,  which  they 
supi*oscd  to  contain  ammunition,  was  fuU  of  the 
mangle^l  limbs  and  trunks  of  their  murdered 
fellow-Christians  j  the  other  was  that  two  or  three 
Europeans  were  found  fighting  for  antl  with  the 
rebels — probably  soldiers  of  fortune,  ready  to  sell 
their  services  to  the  bighest  bidders*  Bvery 
European— and  it  was  supposed  that  Delhi  con* 
taincd  otliors  of  the  kind — so  caught  w\is  sui'c  to 
be  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enraged  soldiery,  with  a  far 
more  deadly  hatred  than  sepoys  themselves  could 
have  inspired.  This  day's  work  was  not  effected 
without  serious  loss.  Colonel  Chester,  we  have 
said,  was  killed  ;  as  were  Captains  TJel amain  and 
llnssell^  and  Lieutenant  Harrison,  The  wounded 
comprised  Colonel  Herbert ;  Captains  Daw^sou  and 
Grevihe ;  Lieutenants  Light,  Ilnnter^  Davidson, 
Hare,  Fitzgerald,  Barter,  Rivers,  and  Ellis;  and 
Ensign  Pym*  In  al!,  oflicci's  and  privates,  there 
were  61  killed  and  13U  wounded.  KearJy  GO  horses 
were  either  killed  or  w^ounded* 

Here,  then,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  of  .Tunc, 
were  the  British  posted  before  DelhL  It  will  bo 
necessary  to  have  a  clear  notion  of  the  relative 
positions  of  the  besiege i"s  and  the  besieged,  to 
understanil  the  narrative  ivhieh  is  to  follow.  Of 
Delhi  itself  an  at-iount  is  given  elsowherCj  writh  a 
brief  notice  of  the  defence-%vorks ;  *  but  the  gates 
and  biistions  must  here  be  enumerated  somewhat 
more  minutely,  as  the  plan  of  the  siege  mainly 
depended  on  them*  A  small  bi-anch  or  nullah  of 
the  Jumna  is  separated  from  the  mam  stream  by 
a  sand^bank  wh^ch  forms  an  island  ;  the  June tioti 
or  rejoining  of  the  two  Ukes  place  where  the 
JuTnna  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  where 
the  old  fort  called  the  l^elimgurh  was  built. 
Beginning  at  this  point,  we  trace  the  circuit  of  the 
w^ull  and  its  fortiilcations.  From  the  Behmgurh 
the  wall  borders — or  rather  bordered  (for  it  will 
be  well  to  speak  in  the  past  tense)— the  nullah  for 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  in  a  northwest 
direetion,  marked  by  tbo  Calcutta  Gate^  a  mar  telle 
tower,  the  Kaiia  Gate,  the  Nuseergunje  Bastion^ 
and  the  Moree  or  Moira  Bastion.  Tbo  wall  then 
turned  sharply  to  the  west,  or  slightly  southwest  \ 
and  during  a  length  of  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  presented  the  Moree  Bastion  just  named,  the 
Cashmere  Gate,  the  Moree  Gate,  and  the  Shidi 


Bastion.  To  this  succeeded  a  portion  about  a  mile 
in  length,  running  iieai'ly  north  and  south,  and 
marked  by  the  Caboel  Gate,  a  martello  tower,  Burn 
Bastion,  the  Lahore  Gate,  and  the  Gnrstin  Bastion. 
Then,  an  iiTeguJar  polygonal  line  of  two  miles  in 
length  carried  the  w^all  round  to  the  bank  of  th© 
Jumna,  by  a  course  bending  more  and  more  to  the 
east ;  here  were  presented  the  Tuimshkana  Gate, 
a  martello  tower,  the  Ajmeer  Gate,  the  Akbar 
Bastion,  another  martello  tower,  the  Ocbterlony 
Bastion,  the  Turcoman  Gate,  a  third  and  a  fourth 
martello  towers,  and  the  Delhi  Gate.  Lastly, 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  for  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  separated  fi'om  the  water  at  most  times  by  a 
narrow  sandy  strip,  was  a  continuation  of  the  waU, 
broken  by  the  Welleeley  and  Nawab  Bastions,  the 
Duryagunjo  Gate,  a  martello  tower,  the  Rajghat 
Gate,  tbo  wall  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  the 
defence-wall  entirely  suri-oundiug  the  Selimgttrh. 
Such  were  the  numerous  gates,  bastions,  and 
towers  at  tliat  period ;  many  parta  of  the  wail 
and  bastions  were  formed  of  masonry  tvvelve  feet 
thick,  aufi  the  whole  bad  been  further  atrcDgthened 
by  the  rebels  during  four  weeks  of  occupation. 
Outside  the  defences  was  a  broad  ditch  twenty 
feet  deep  from  the  ground,  or  thirty- Jivo  from  the 
top  of  the  wall 

The  positio7i  taken  up  by  the  besiegers  may  be 
thus  brietly  described.  The  camp  was  pitched  on 
the  former  parade-ground  of  the  deserted  eacamp* 
mcnt,  at  a  spot  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
nor  the  I'll  wall  of  the  city,  with  a  rocky  ridge  acting 
as  a  screen  between  it  and  the  city.  This  ridge 
was  commanded  by  the  rebels  until  the  afternoon 
of  the  8th ;  but  frotii  that  time  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  besiegers.  The  British  lino  on  this  ridge 
rested  on  the  left  on  an  old  tower  used  as  a  signal- 
post,  often  ealled  tbo  PlagstatT Tower;  at  its  centre, 
upon  an  okl  mosque  i  and  at  its  right,  upon  a  house 
with  enclusures  strongly  placed  at  the  point  where 
the  I'idge  begins  to  slope  down  towards  the  pbtio. 
This  bouse,  formerly  occupied  by  a  Mahratta  chief 
named  Hindoo  Rao,  was  generally  known  as 
Hindoo  Eao's  house.  Owing  to  the  ridge  being 
very  oblique  in  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
eity,  the  right  of  the  line  was  of  necessity  tlirown 
much  forward,  and  bence  Hindoo  Itao^s  bouse 
became  the  most  Important  post  in  the  line.  Near 
this  house,  owing  to  its  commanding  position,  the 
British  planted  three  batteries;  and  to  pmtect 
these  batteries,  Rifles,  Guides,  and  Sii'nioor  Goorkhas 
were  posted  w^itbin  convenient  distance.  Luckily 
for  the  British,  Hindoo  Kao's  house  was  *  pucka- 
built,*  that  is,  a  subslantiaj  brick  structure,  and 
bore  up  well  against  the  storm  of  shot  aimed  at  it 
by  the  rebels. 

When  the  British  had  effected  a  permanent 
lodgment  on  the  ridge^  with  the  eamp  pitched  in 
the  old  cantonment  behind  the  ridge  as  a  screen, 
the  time  bad  arrived  when  the  detaiied  plan  for 
the  siege  was  to  he  determined,  if  it  liad  not  been 
determined  al  ready »  Some  military  critics  averred 
that  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  only  acquainted  in  a 
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slight  degree  with  that  part  of  ladja^  displayed 
iudccision,  gl^it^g  and  couutcrmanding  orders 
repeatedly,  and  leaTin^  liis  stibordinates  in  doubt 
eoucemlDg  the  real  plan  of  the  fciegc.  Others 
coo  tended  that  the  sudden  assumption  of  command 
on  the  denth  of  General  Anson,  the  smail  number 
of  troops,  and  the  Avant  of  large  siege-gun Sj  were 
enough  to  render  necessary  great  caution  in  the 
mode  of  procoduro.  The  truth  appears  to  he,  that 
the  rebels  were  found  stronger  in  Delhi,  than  was 
^ispcctcd  before  the  siege-army  approached  closa 


to  the  place ;  moreover,  they  had  coutestcd  the 
advance  from  Alii>ore  more  obstinately  than  had 
been  expected — shewing  that,  though  not  equal  to 
British  soldiers,  it  would  not  bo  safe  to  despise 
their  prowess.  The  plan  of  attack  would  obvioualy 
depend  upon  the  real  or  supposed  defensive 
measures  of  the  besieged.  If  Ibe  rebels  risked  a 
battle  outside  the  wallsj  they  might  very  likely  b© 
defeated  and  followed  into  the  city  and  paJaee ; 
but  then  would  come  a  disastroua  street-fighting 
against  enemies  screened  behind  loopholed  walls, 
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and  firing  upon  besiegers  much  lests  numerous  than 
themselvea*  Or  the  half^crumbled  walls  might 
easily  be  scaled  by  active  troops ;  but  as  these 
troops  would  ho  a  mere  handful  against  large 
numbers,  their  success  wuuld  he  very  doubtful  A 
Ihird  plan^  suggested  l>y  some  among  the  many 
advisers  of  that  periwl,  was  to  make  an  attu.ck  by 
WRter^  or  on  tlie  river-side.  The  Jumna  is  at 
certain  times  m  shallow  at  Delhi  as  to  bo  almost 
fbrtlable,  and  leaving  a  strip  of  sand  on  which 
butteries  might  be  planted ;  these  batteries  nnght 
breach  the  river- wail  of  the  palace^  and  so  disturb 
the  garrison  as  to  permit  a  large  body  of  the 
besiegers  to  enter  under  cover  of  the  firing  ; 
but  a  rise  in  tljo  river  would  fatally  affect  this 
enterprise,  A  fourth  jdan  suggested  was  to  attack 
near  the  Cashmere  Gate,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  etty  j  the  siege-army  would  in  this  case  he 
protected  on  its  left  flank  by  the  river,  and 
might  employ  all  its  force  hi  breaching  the  wall 


between  tlie  gate  and  the  river ;  the  guns  would 
render  the  main  guard  untenable ;  when  the  assault 
was  made,  it  would  bo  on  a  part  where  there  is 
much  vacant  ground  in  the  interior ;  and  the 
besieging  troops  would  have  a  better  chance  than 
if  at  once  entangled  among  the  intricaeies  of 
loopholcil  houses.  Any  project  for  starving 
out  the  garrison,  if  it  over  entered  the  mind  of 
any  soldier,  was  Boon  abandoned ;  tho  boundary 
was  too  extenBive,  the  gates  too  many,  and  the 
besiegers  too  few,  to  cfiect  this. 

During  the  early  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
British^  indications  appeared  of  an  intention  to 
blow  open  the  Cashmere  Gate,  and  efiect  a  forcible 
entry  into  the  city  at  once ;  but  these  indications 
soon  ceased  j  and  the  besiegers  found  themselves 
compellod  rather  to  resist  attacks  than  to  make 
them  ;  for  tlio  enemy,  strong  in  numbers,  made 
repeated  sorties  from  the  various  gates  of  the  city, 
and  endeavoured  to  dislodge  the  British,  One  such 
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sortio  was  made  about  lioon  on  the  9th,  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  arriral  of  the  besiegers; 
the  enemy  were,  however,  easily  repulsed,  and 
drivon  in  again.  The  corps  of  Guides  met  with  a 
loss  on  this  day  which  occasioned  mueli  regret. 
Among  those  who  &oc0mp«uiied  the  hardy  men  all 
the  way  from  the  Afghan  frontier  was  Captain 
Quintiu  Battye,  a  young  officer  much  beloved  as 
e^mmandant  of  the  ca^^alry  portion  of  tho  eorps. 
They  arrived  on  the  8th  |  and  on  tho  next  day 
poor  Battye  was  shot  through  the  body ;  he  lived 
twenty- four  hours  in  great  agony,  and  then  sank. 
The  Guides  had  a  large  share  in  this  day*a  work ; 
many  of  them  fcll^  in  dislodging  the  enemy  fiom  a 
rocky  i>03ition  which  they^  temporarily  occupied. 
On  the  loth  a  little  skirmishing  took  place,  but  not 
so  serious  as  on  the  preceding  day  ;  it  was  founds 
however,  that  the  white  shirts  of  the  men  were 
a  little  too  conspicuous;  and  they  underwent  an 
extemporaneous  process  of  dyeing  to  deepen  the 
coloun  On  the  12th,  early  in  tho  morning,  the 
enemy  made  a  liuddcn  attack  on  both  Banks  ;  hut- 
all  points  were  speedily  defended.  They  were  first 
driven  back  on  the  left ;  then,  after  a  repulse  on  tho 
rights  they  advanced  a  second  time  under  the 
cover  of  thickly  wooded  gardens  near  the  Sub?.ee 
Mundee^^a  suburb  of  Delhi  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  northwest  of  tJio  Cabool  Gate,  Major 
Jacob  was  then  sent  against  them  with  some  of 
the  Bengal  Europeans;  he  beat  them  back  till 
they  got  beyond  the  suburb,  and  then  returned  to 
the  camp.  This  morning'i  oflldr  waia  supposed  to 
have  cost  tlie  eucray  ESO  men ;  the  British  loss 
wm  very  small.  On  tliis  day,  the  British  had  tlie 
mortification  of  seeing  two  regiments  of  Rohilcund 
mutinoers,  the  ©>th  native  infantry  and  tho  4th 
native  cavalry,  enter  Delhi  with  bauds  playing 
and  colours  flying  ;  the  defiant  manner  was  quite 
as  serious  an  affair  as  tlie  augmentation  of  the 
strength  of  the  garrison.  On  the  1^'lth  a  large 
enclosure  in  advance  of  the  Britisli  left,  kno^^n  (uj 
Metcalfe  nouse,  was  occupied  by  them,  and  the 
erection  of  a  battery  of  heavy  guns  and  mortars 
commenced 

Not  a  day  passed  without  some  such  struggles 
as  have  just  been  adverted  to*  Tho  besieging  of 
t!ie  city  had  not  really  oommeneed,  for  the  British 
had  not  yet  a  forco  of  artillery  sufficient  for  that 
purpose;  indeed,  thoy  were  now  the  besieged 
rather  than  the  besiegers ;  for  the  enemy  came 
out  of  the  city — horse,  foot,  and  guns — and 
attempted  to  elfect  a  surprise  on  one  part  or  other 
of  the  position  on  the  ridge.  Against  the  battwy 
at  Metcalfe  House  a  sortie  was  mftde  on  the 
1 5th,  and  another  was  made  on  the  same  day  at 
the  right  of  the  Hue,  On  the  17lh  an  exciting 
encounter  took  placo.  A  sliot  from  the  city  struck 
the  corner  of  Hindoo  lUo's  house,  and  glancing 
off,  killed  Lieutenant  Wheatley  of  the  Goorkhas* 
It  was  then  suspected  that  tho  enemy,  |}eside3 
their  attacks  on  this  house  in  front,  wei^  throw- 
ing up  a  battery  outside  the  western  gates  of 
the  iown^   at  &  large   building   known  aa  the 


Eedghah,  formerly  used  as  a  semi.  Thereupon 
a  force  was  immediately  organised^  consistltag 
of  horse-artiUery,  cavalry,  Goorkhaa,  and  BifieSi 
to  drive  them  away  from  that  position.  They 
passed  through  the  Subzee  Mundee  to  the  Bedghab, 
drove  out  the  enemy^  and  captured  tho  only  guu 
which  had  yet  been  placed  there.  Ono  of  the 
officers  on  this  duty  had  a  linger  shot  off,  a  ballet 
through  the  wrist,  another  through  the  cheek,  and 
another  which  broke  the  coUar-bono ;  yet  he 
recovered,  to  fight  again. 

On  the  19th  of  June  it  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Brigadier  Grant  that  the  enemy  intended  to 
attack  the  camp  in  tlio  rear;  and  as  the  safety 
of  the  camp  had  been  placed  under  hLs  keeping,  he 
made  instant  preparations  to  frustrate  the  insur- 
gents. These  troops  are  believed  to  have  been 
augmentations  of  the  insurgent  forces,  consisting 
of  the  15th  and  30th  native  rcgimenta  from  Nuseer- 
abad  The  l>ri^adier  advanced  with  six  guns  and 
a  squadron  of  lanecrs  to  reconnoitre^  and  found 
the  enemy  in  position  Imlf  a  mile  in  rear  of  the 
Ouhterlony  Gardens,  northwest  of  the  t^np. 
Troops  quickly  arrived,  and  a  rapid  exchange  of 
tiro  began,  tho  enemy  being  strong  in  artillery  as 
well  as  in  infantry.  Just  as  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  came  on,  the  enemy,  by  a  series  of  skilful 
and  Vigorous  attacks,  aided  by  well-served  artillery, 
very  nearly  succeeded  in  turning  the  ilank  of  tho 
British r  and  in  capturing  two  guns;  but  l>oth  these 
disasters  were  frustrated,  Tho  dusk  deepened  into 
darkness ;  but  the  brigadier  felt  that  it  would  not 
do  to  allow  tlie  enemy  to  occupy  that  position 
during  the  niglii  A  charge  was  made  witii  great 
impetuosity  by  horse  and  fuot^  with  so  much 
suceesfl,  that  tlie  enemy  were  driven  hack  quite 
into  tho  town.  The  brigadier  had  to  regret  the 
loss  of  Colonel  Yule  of  the  9th  Lancei's,  who  was 
knocked  off  his  horse^  and  not  found  again  by  his 
men  till  next  morning ;  when  tbey  were  ahockod 
to  see  him  dead  and  mangled,  with  both  thighs 
broken,  a  ball  through  the  head  just  over  the  eyes, 
his  throat  cut,  and  his  hands  much  gashed.  Ho 
had  been  on  leave  of  absence  in  Cashmere,  but 
directly  he  heard  of  the  work  to  be  dona,  travelled 
night  and  day  till  he  reached  his  regiment  just 
before  its  arrival  at  Delhi,  Lieutenant  Alexander 
was  aL^o  among  the  killed.  Captain  Daly  of  the 
Guides,  and  six  other  otBeers,  were  wounded.  All 
the  officers  of  the  Guides,  but  one,  receivml 
wounds.  Altogether,  the  day^e  fighting  resulted 
to  the  British  in  the  loss  of  19  killed  and  77 
wounded  ;  and  it  was  a  source  of  much  regret  that 
a  few  of  these  fell  by  the  hands  of  their  own 
comrades^  while  fighting  in  some  confiiEioi]  as 
darkness  approached.  No  less  than  ^Ixty  horses 
foil.  The  lirigadicr  did  not  fail  to  mention  tho 
names  of  three  private  soldiers — Thomas  Hancock, 
John  Fureellt  a"d  Itoopur  Khan — ^who  behavei 
with  great  gall ru try  at  a  critical  moment. 

Sir  Henry  Barnard,  for  very  cogent  reasons^ 
watched  every  movement  on  the  part  of  tho 
mutineers  who  sallied  forth  from  Delhi.    On  the 
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E2clj  he  saw  a  body  of  thorn  come  out  of  the  city  ; 
and  as  they  were  not  seen  to  return  at  night,  ho 
suspected  &  masked  attcick.  At  Gix  in  the  evening, 
b^  sent  out  a  party  of  infantry.  Guides*  and  Sappei's, 
to  demolish  two  bridges  which  carried  the  great 
road  acrotga  a  canal  westward  of  the  camp,  and  over 
which  the  enemy  wore  in  the  habit  of  taking  thoir 
artillery  and  columns  wbeathey  wishal  to  attack 
tho  camp  in  the  rear ;  this  was  a  work  of  six 
honri,  wannly  contested  liut  successfully  accom- 
plished. On  the  23d,  Sir  HcnTj,  expecting  a 
valuable  convoy  from  the  Funjanb,  adopted  prompt 
measures  for  its  protection.  He  sent  out  a  strong 
cecort,  which  safely  bronght  the  convoy  into  camp, 
Scarcely  had  this  been  e Fleeted,  when  hts  attention 
wa^  drawn  to  the  right  of  his  position,  near 
Hindoo  Rao's  house.  It  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  the  enemy,  reniembcring  the  2M  of 
Jane  aa  the  centenary  of  the  battle  of  Plassyf  bad 
resolved  to  attempt  a  great  victory  over  the  British 
on  that  day;  incited,  moreover,  by  tbe  circum* 
stance  that  two  festivals,  one  Mussulman  and  the 
other  Hindoo,  happened  to  occur  on  that  day  j 
and  they  emerged  from  the  city  in  vait  force  to 
etlbct  this.  They  commenced  their  attack  on  th© 
?<ubr,eo  Mundee  side^  having  a  strong  po&ltion  in 
a  village  and  among  garden -walls.  Hero  t^  combat 
was  maintained  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  for 
the  rebi^li  continued  thetr  Attacks  with  much 
peril nacity  ;  they  lodged  Ib^niielrea  in  loophuled 
houiea,  a  lorat,  and  a  mosque,  whence  they  coidd 
not  be  diglridf  ed  till  they  bad  wrought  much  mis- 
chi  &f  by  m  uikct  ry  *  At  len  gtb ,  ho  we  v  cr,  they  m  ere 
driven  back  into  the  city,  Tbe  value  of  the  pre- 
caution  taken  on  the  preceding  evening,  In  destTOy- 
ing  the  bridges,  was  made  fully  evident ;  for  the 
rcbela  were  nnablo  to  ci'oSfi  the  canal  to  get  to  thd 
rear  of  the  cam|».  The  1st  Europeans  had  ft 
-b'vjrrnte  contest  in  the  SuhzcG  Mundce,  where 
^nccE  fighting,  and  firing  from  windows  and 
houfio-tops^  continued  for  many  hours.  The  British 
troops  sutfered  terribly  from  the  heat  of  the 
midsummer  sun,  to  which  they  were  exposed 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Many  officers  were  hi^ughl 
away  «un-stni€k  an<l  powerless.  Tlie  Guides 
fiiught  for  fifteen  bours  uninterruptedly^  with  no 
food^  and  only  a  little  water.  At  one  o'clock, 
when  the  enemy  M'ere  strengthened  by  large 
reinfon^menta  from  the  city,  the  Guides  found 
ihemBclvei  without  ammunition,  and  had  to  send 
hmk  ta  ih^  camp  tor  more  i  but  as  great 
dilny  occurred,  they  were  in  imminent  peril  of 
aniiMlation.  Fortunately  a  corps  of  Sikhs,  who 
had  arrived  at  camp  that  morning,  ruslied  forward 
at  a  critical  moment^  and  aided  the  Guides  in 
driving  back  the  enemy.  One  of  the  incidents 
of  the  day  bas  been  thus  narrated,  shewing  how 
little  scrapie  a  Goorkha  felt  when  ho  met  a  sepoy; 
*  In  the  intense  heat,  a  soldier  of  the  M  Europeans 
and  a  Goorkha  iought  the  shade  and  proti^ctiun  of 
a  house  near  the  Hubxee  Mundee,  a  window  of 
which  looked  into  a  lane  where  they  were  icated* 
Hot  long  had  they  rented  whou^  from  tht  open 


window,  wa3  seen  to  project  the  head  of  a  sepoy* 
Now  aM  Hindoos  have  what  ladies  at  home  eali 
**  back-hair,"  anrl  this  is  usually  turned  up  into  a 
knot;  by  this  the  unlucky  wretch  was  at  once 
seized,  and  l>erore  be  could  even  think  of  resistance, 
his  head  was  at  a  stroke  severed  from  hia  body  by 
the  sharp  curved  knife  of  the  Goorkha**  Thk 
day*s  work  was  in  every  way  very  severe,  and 
shewed  the  besiegers  tliat  the  rebeb  were  in 
groat  strength-  Lieutenant  Jackson  was  killed; 
Colonel  Welchman^  Captain  Jones,  and  Lieutenant 
MuiTay,  wounded.  The  total  loss  of  the  day 
was  29  killed  and  121  wounded.  The  enemy *8 
losa  was  very  much  larger;  indeed,  one  of  the 
estimates  raised  the  number  up  to  a  thousand. 
The  loss  appears  to  have  somewhat  disjiirited  the 
mutineers,  for  they  made  very  few  attacks  on  the 
following  three  days. 

But  although  there  was  a  temporary  cessation, 
Sii*  Henry  Barnard,  in  his  oflQcial  dispatches, 
shewed  that  bo  waa  much  embarrassed  by  this 
condition  of  affairs.  His  fbrcea  were  few  ;  those 
of  the  enoniy  wore  Vei*y  lat^e  j  and  the  attacks 
were  rendered  more  harassing  by  the  uncertainty 
of  the  point  on  which  they  would  bo  nxade,  and 
the  ini possibility  of  judging  whether  they  wer« 
about  to  be  made  on  more  points  than  one.  The 
onslaughts  could  only  be  succe.5sfully  repulsed  by 
the  untiring  and  uudluching  gallantry  of  a  Email 
body  of  moo.  The  enemy,  inetead  of  being  belea- 
guered within  Delhi,  wei'o  free  to  emerge  from  the 
city  and  attack  tho  besiegers'  position.  The  Britisli 
did  not  complain  i  it  was  not  their  wont;  but  they 
pu(!ered  greatly  from  tins  harassing  kind  of  war- 
fare* Eeinforcemeuta  were  slowly  coming  in  *  in 
tbe  last  week  of  June  the  Kuixjpeans  numbered 
about  three  tliousand ;  and  they  were  well  satis- 
fied  with  the  native  corps  who  fought  by  Ibeir 
side — the  Guides,  the  Goorkb.';s,  and  the  Bikhs — 
all  of  whom  joined  %'ery  hcai^tily  in  opposing  the 
rebel  sepoys.  The  siege-material  at  this  time  con- 
sisted of  ftve  batteries^  mounting  about  fifteen  guns 
and  mortars^  placed  on  various  points  of  the  ridge ; 
the  ho  ni  bard  men  t  of  the  dty  by  these  guns  was 
not  very  effective,  for  Iho  distance  averaged  nearly 
a  mile,  and  the  guns  were  not  of  lai^ge  calibre. 

The  interval  from  the  2M  to  the  30th  of  June 
passed  mnch  in  the  same  way  as  the  two  preceding 
weeks ;  tlie  British  siege-guns  wrought  very  little 
mischief  to  the  city  ;  while  the  enemy  occasional )y 
sallied  forth  to  attack  cither  the  camp  or  the  works 
on  the  ridge.  It  was  often  assorted,  and  facts 
seemed  to  corroborate  the  statement,  that  when 
mutinous  regiments  from  other  places  appeared! 
before  Delhi,  tliey  were  not  aflbi-ded  reception  and 
shelter  until  they  had  earned  it  by  making  an 
attack  on  the  Britii^h  iH>sition ;  and  thus  it  hat** 
penctl  that  the  besiegers  were  opposed  by  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  tho  enemy*  The 
defenders  of  the  garrison  fitted  up  a  large  battery 
on  the  left  of  the  Cashmere  Gate,  one  at  the  gale 
itself,  one  at  the  Aloree  Gate,  one  at  the  Ajmeer 
Gate,  and   one  directly   opposite   Hindoo   Rao^s 
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house ;  against  these  five  batteriea^  for  a  long  timc^ 
the  British  had  only  three ;  so  that  tho  besieged 
wore  stronger  than  tlie  bcsicgera  in  every  way. 
The  gunners,  too,  within  Delhi,  were  fiilly  equal  to 
those  of  the  siege-army  in  accuracy  of  aim ;  their 
balls  and  shells  fell  near  Hindoo  Eao's  house  so 
thickly  as  to  render  that  post  a  very  pcriloua  one 
to  hold.  One  Bhell  entered  the  gateway,  and 
killed  eight  or  nine  officers  and  men  who  were 
iecking  Bbelter  from  the  mid-day  heat. 

It  was  pretty  well  ascertained,  before  Juno  was 
half  over,  that  Delhi  was  not  to  be  taken  by 
a  cmp  d4  §mm;  and  when  3ir  John  I^awrence 


l*ecamo  aware  of  that  fact,  ho  sent  reinforcements 
down  from  the  Funjaub  as  rapidly  as  they  could 
be  collected.  Every  sepoy  regiment  that  was  eitJier 
disbanded  or  disarmed  lessened  his  own  danger, 
for  he  trusted  well  in  bis  Sikhe,  Punjauhees,  and 
Guides  ;  and  on  that  aecgunt  he  was  able  to  Band 
Europeans  and  artillery,  Tbe  reserve  and  depot 
companies  of  the  regimentB  already  serving  before 
Delhi  were  sent  down  from  tho  hills  to  join  thelp 
companions,  A  wing  of  II 3h  (>lst  foot,  a  portion 
of  the  8th,  artillery  from  Jullundur,  and  artillery- 
men  from  Lahore,  followed  the  Guides  and  Sikhs, 
and  gradually  increased  the  besieging  force;    Thofi 


T^  General  and  lilt  SlaA'  at  iM  llovqan  Tlciket  iMforo  Delhi, 


came  runjauh  riSes  and  Punjanb  light  horse  \  and 
there  were  stiU  a  few  Hindustani  cavalry  and 
horse-artiUeiy  in  whom  their  otficers  placed  such 
unabated  confidence  that  they  were  permitted  to 
take  part  in  the  siege-operations,  on  tho  ground 
that  there  were  Europeans  enough  to  overawe 
them  if  they  became  unruly.  These  reinforce;* 
meots  of  course  came  in  by  degreca  :  we  mention 
them  all  in  one  paragraph,  but  many  weeks 
elapsed  before  they  could  reacli  the  Delhi  camp. 
Fortunately,  supplies  were  plentiful  ;  the  country 
between  Delhi  and  the  Nutloj  was  kept  pretty  free 
fi-om  the  enemy;  and  the  villagers  were  glad  to  find 
good  customers  for  tho  ci>mmoditics  they  had  to 
selL  U  Uence  arose  tliat,  flu  ring  tbe  later  days  of 
JunCj  the  British  were  well  able  to  render  nuga- 
tory all  sallies  made  by  the  enemy  ;  they  had  food 
and  bcveragea  in  good  store  ;  and  they  were  free 


from  pestilential  diseases  On  the  other  hand,  they 
sn tiered  intensely  from  the  heat ;  and  were  much 
dissatisfied  at  the  small  progress  made  towartls  the 
conquest  of  the  city.  Some  expressed  their  dis* 
satisfaction  by  adverse  criticisms  on  the  generaVs 
tactics ;  while  others  a^lmitted  that  a  storming  of 
Delhi  would  not  be  pnident  without  further  rein- 
forcements. As  to  the  heat,  the  troops  wrote  of  it 
in  all  their  letters,  spoke  of  it  in  all  their  narra^ 
tions.  One  officer,  who  had  seventy-lwo  hours  of 
outpost-duty  on  a  plain  without  the  slightest 
shelter,  described  his  sensation  in  the  daytime  as 
if  ^  a  hot  iron  had  been  going  into  his  head'  On  a 
certain  day,  when  some  additional  troops  arrived 
at  camp  after  a  twenty- two  miles'  march,  they 
had  scarcely  lain  down  to  rest  when  they  were 
ordered  out  to  repel  an  attack  by  this  enemy  : 
they  went)  and  gallantlj  did  the  work  cut  out  fur 
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them  ;  but  some  of  them  *  were  so  exbaugted  tliat 
they  sank  down  on  the  road,  ei>en  under  firc^  and 
went  ofFtoflecp.* 

July  arrived.  Brigadier  C!iamberlain  Jmd 
rftcent!y  joined  the  camp,  and  remforeements  were 
coming  in  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  rebels  were 
increasing  their  strength  more  rapidly  than  lUe 
British.  The  enemy  began  the  month  by  an 
attack  which  tried  the  irrowcss  of  the  Guides  and 
Fimjaubei^  in  a  majvner  that  brought  great 
praise  to  those  corps.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  1st, 
Major  Retdt  who  M'as  established  with  the  head- 
quarters of  the  8ii"moor  battahon  at  Hindoo  Rao*a 
house,  observed  the  mutineers  turning  out  in  great 
force  from  the  Ajmeer  and  Turcoman  Gates,  and 
assembling  on  the  open  plain  outside.  Then^  look- 
ing round  ou  his  rear  right,  he  saw  a  lat^ge  force, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  come  out  of  Delhi 
on  the  previous  day  ;  comprising  thirteen  guns 
and  mortars,  besides  cavalry  and  infttnlri\  The 
two  forces  joinctl  about  a  nnle  from  the  Eed«:hah 
Serai.  At  sunset  h'jOOO  or  WOO  infantry  advanced, 
passed  through  the  Pahareepore  and  Ki^'iengunje 
puburljfij  and  approached  towards  the  British  lines^ 
taking  cover  of  the  buildings  as  they  passed*  The 
extreme  right  of  the  line  wns  attacked  at  the 
Pagoda  picket,  which  was  held  only  by  1^0 
Punjaubees  and  Guides,  under  Captain  T ravers. 
Major  Eeid  sent  him  a  message  to  reserve  his  fire 
UIl  the  enemy  approached  near,  in  order  to  hus- 
band his  resources;  while  150  British  were  being 
collected  to  send  to  his  aid.  Throughout  t!ie  wliole 
night  did  this  little  band  of  3()0  men  resist  a  large 
force  of  infantry  and  artillery,  never  yielding  an 
inch,  but  dcrending  the  few  works  which  had  been 
constructed  in  that  quarter.  At  daybreak,  the 
enemy  renewed  the  attacks  with  further  troops  j 
but  Held  brought  a  few  more  of  hi^  gallant  fellows 
to  repel  them.  Evening,  night,  monjing,  noon,  all 
passed  in  this  way  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  con- 
test had  continued  twenty -two  bour^i  that  Iho 
enemy  finally  retired  into  the  eit3%  There  may 
have  l>ccn  snfGcicnt  military  reasons  why  larger 
reinforcements  were  not  sent  to  Major  Rcid  from 
the  camp  behind  the  ridge ;  but  let  the  reasons 
have  been  what  they  may,  the  handful  of  troops 
fought  in  the  ratio  of  hundreds  against  thousands, 
and  never  for  an  instant  B inched  during  this  hard 
day's  work.  Major  Keid  had  the  command  of  all 
the  pickets  and  defence-works  from  Hindoo  Eao*s 
house  to  the  Subzee  Mnndee.  During  the  first 
twenty-eight  days  of  the  siege,  his  positions  were 
attacked  no  fewer  than  tw^enty-four  times;  yet 
his  fiingular  medley  of  troops^  Riilcs,  Guides, 
Sikhs,  Punjaubecs,  Goorkhas,  <te. — fought  as  if  for 
one  common  cause,  without  reference  to  difTcrcnces 
of  religion  or  of  nation.  The  officei*s,  in  these  and 
similar  encounters,  often  passed  through  an  ordeal 
which  renders  their  survival  almost  inconceivable. 
An  artillery  officer,  in  command  of  two  horso- 
artiUery  guns,  on  one  occi^ion  was  surjirised  by 
120  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  ;  he  had  no  support, 
and  could  not  apply  his  artillery  because  \m  guns 


were  limbered  np.  He  Bred  four  barrels  of  his 
revolver  and  killed  two  men ;  and  then  knocked 
a  third  off  bis  horse  by  throwing  his  empty  pistol 
at  him*  Tw^o  horsemen  thereupon  charged  full 
tilt,  and  rolled  him  and  his  horse  oven  He  got 
up,  and  seeing  a  nian  on  foot  coming  at  him  to 
cut  him  down,  rushed  at  him,  got  inside  his  sword^ 
and  hit  him  full  in  the  face  with  his  fist.  At  that 
moment  he  w^as  cut  down  from  behind  ;  and  was 
only  saved  from  slaughter  by  a  brother- otHcerj 
w^ho  rode  up,  shot  one  sowar  and  sabred  an  others 
and  then  carried  him  off,  bleeding  but  safe. 

Oil  the  2d,  the  Bareilly  mutineers — or  rather 
Eohilcund  mutineers  from  BarciUy,  Moradabad, 
and  Shahjehanpoor,  consisting  of  five  regiments 
and  a  battery  of  artillery^-crossed  the  Jumna  and 
marched  into  Delhi,  with  bands  playing  and 
colours  flying— a  sight  sufficiently  moriifying  to 
tlie  besiegers,  who  were  powerless  to  prevent  it  j 
for  any  advance  in  that  direction  would  have 
left  tho  rear  of  their  camp  exposed.  It  afterwards 
became  known  that  the  Bareilly  leader  w^as 
appointed  general  within  Delhi.  The  emergence 
of  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  from  the  city  on  the 
night  of  the  3d  of  JulVj  induced  Sir  Henry  Barnard 
to  send  Major  Coke  to  oppose  them  j  w*ith  a  force 
made  up  of  portions  of  the  Carabiniers,  9th 
Lancet's,  61st  foot,  CJoides,  Punjaubeei*,  liorse  and 
foot  artillery.  Coke  started  at  two  in  the  morning 
of  the  4lh,  lie  went  to  Azadpore^  the  spot  where 
the  great  road  and  the  road  from  the  cantonment 
met.  He  found  that  the  enemy  had  planned  an 
expedition  to  seize  the  British  depot  of  stores  at 
Aliporc,  and  to  cut  off  a  convoy  expected  to 
arrive  from  the  Punjaub.  When  the  major  came 
up  with  them  near  the  Rohtuk  road,  he  at  once 
attacked  them.  During  many  hours,  his  troops 
were  confronted  with  numbers  greatly  cxcetsding 
their  own  ;  and  what  with  tho  sun  above  and 
swamps  Ijclowj  the  major's  men  becjime  thoroughly 
exhausted  by  the  time  they  returned  to  camp* 
The  rebels,  it  wm3  tme,  w^ere  driven  back  \  but  they 
got  safely  with  their  guns  into  Delhi  ;  and  thus 
was  one  more  added  to  the  list  of  contests  in  which 
the  besiegers  suffered  without  ejecting  anything 
towards  the  real  object  of  the  siege.  The  enemy's 
infantry  on  this  occa^fion  seem  to  have  comprised 
the  Bamlly  men.  An  officer  of  tlie  Engineers^ 
writing  concerning  this  day's  work,  said^  *The 
Bareilly  rascals  had  the  impudence  to  come  round 
to  our  rear,  and  our  only  regi*ct  is  that  one  of 
th^m  ever  got  back,  I  was  out  with  the  force  sent 
against  them,  and  cannot  say  that  I  felt  much  pity 
for  the  rcd'coated  villains  with  "18,"  *'iy,"  and 
**  68  "  on  their  buttons/  This  officer  gives  expre^ 
si  on  to  the  bitter  feeling  that  prevailed  generally 
in  the  British  camp  against  the  'Pandies**  or 
mutinous  sepoys,  for  their  treachery,  black  ingrati- 
tude, and  cruelty.  *  This  is  a  war  in  its  veij  worst 
phasei  for  generosity  entera  into  no  one%  mind, 

•  After  tUfl  ««iitioii  of  Utinpr>l  Pun^r  "t  Barrnekpore  on  Ili» 
ani  of  ApriT,  for  mulfnr,  the  i*bpl  •rpoyi  ncquirtil  ijip  »rjnbtjcitti!t 
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Mercy  lecms  to  have  fled  frmti  us ;   and  if  B\cr 

there  was  sticU  &  tMng  as  war  to  the  knife,  we 
certainly  have  it  here.  If  aoy  one  owes  these 
sepoys  A  grudge,  I  think  I  have  sonne  claim  to 
one ;  but  I  must  Bay  that  I  cannot  bring  tnj&elf 
to  put  my  sword  through  a  wounded  man.  I  can- 
not aay  that  I  grieve  much  when  I  me  it  done^  as 
H  invariably  is ;  but  grieve  or  not  as  you  please 
*— he  is  a  clo^^er  man  who  can  now  keep  back  a 
European  from  driving  bis  bayonet  through  a 
sepoy  J  even  in  the  agonies  of  death.'  TJies^  were 
the  motives  and  feehnga  that  rendered  the  Indian 
mutiny  much  more  terrible  than  an  ordinary  war. 
In  allusion  to  sentiments  at  home,  that  the  British 
foldiers  were  becoming  cruel  and  bloodthirsty,  the 
tame  olBcar  wrote  to  a  friend:  ■  If  you  hoar  any 
such  sentiments,  by  all  means  ship  off  their  pro- 
pounder  to  this  country  at  once.  Let  him  me  one 
half  of  what  we  have  seen,  and  compare  our 
brutality  with  that  of  the  rebels  j  then  send  him 
home  again,  and  I  think  yuu  will  find  him  pretty 
quiet  on  the  subject  for  the  rdst  of  his  life.' 

A  new  engineer  officer,  Colonel  Baird  Smith, 
arrived  to  supersede  another  whoso  operations  had 
not  met  with  approval.  The  colonel  took  into 
consideration,  with  his  commander,  a  plan  for 
blowing  in  the  Moree  and  Cashmere  Gates,  and 
escalading  the  Morce  and  Cashmere  Bastions ; 
but  the  plan  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  the  siege-army. 

The  5th  of  July  was  marked  by  the  death  of 
Major-general  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  who  had  held 
practical  command  of  the  Delhi  field-force  during 
about  five  weeks,  and  had  during  that  time 
borne  much  anxiety  and  suffering.  He  knew  that 
his  countrymen  at  Calcutta  as  well  as  in  England 
would  be  continually  propounding  the  question, 
*  Why  is  Delhi  not  yet  taken  t^  and  the  varied 
responsibilities  connected  with  his  position  neces- 
larily  gave  him  much  disquietude.  During  the 
fierce  heat  of  the  4th  he  was  on  horseback 
nearly  all  day,  directing  the  operations  against 
tlie  Bareilly  mutineers.  Early  on  the  following 
morning  he  sent  for  Colonel  Baird  Smith,  and 
explained  his  views  concerning  tho  mode  in 
which  ho  thought  the  siege-operations  should 
be  carried  on ;  immediately  afterwards  he  sent 
for  medical  aid;  and  before  many  houif  had 
passed,  he  w^as  a  corpse.  Many  of  his  friends  after* 
wards  complained  thai  scant  justice  was  done  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Henry  Barnard ;  in  the  halo 
that  was  destined  to  surround  the  name  of  Wilson, 
men  forgot  that  it  was  bts  predecessor  who  had 
borne  all  tho  burden  of  collecting  the  siege-force, 
of  conducting  it  to  the  ridge  outside  Delhi,  and  of 
maintaining  a  continued  scries  of  conflicts  almost 
every  day  for  five  or  six  weeks. 

Major-general  Reed,  invalid  as  ho  was,  imme- 
diately took  the  command  of  the  force  after 
Barnard's  death  j  leaving,  however,  the  active 
direction  mainly  to  Brigadier  Chamberlain,  It 
became  every  day  more  and  more  apparent  that, 
notwithst^ding  reinforcemeats,  the  Britiah  artil* 


Icry  was  too  weak  to  cope  with  that  of  tho  enemy 
—whose  aitillerymen,  taught  by  those  whom  they 
now  opposed,  had  become  very  skilfh] ;  and  who«e 
guns  woi'e  of  heavier  metal.  Tho  besiegers*  bat- 
teries w^ere  still  nearly  a  mile  from  tho  walls,  for 
any  nearer  position  could  not  be  taken  up  without 
terrible  loss.  To  effect  a  breach  with  a  few  16- 
poundei^  at  this  distance  was  out  of  tJie  question  ; 
and  although  the  field-guns  were  twenty  or  thirty 
3u  number,  they  were  nearly  useless  for  battering 
down  defences* 

The  attacks  fVom  tho  enemy  continued  much  as 
before,  but  resistance  to  tliem  became  eompUcated 
by  a  new  difficulty.  There  were  two  regimenti  of 
Bengal  irregular  cavalry  among  the  troops  in  tho 
siege- army,  and  there  wero  a  few  *  Poorbeahs*  or 
Hindustanis  In  the  Punjaub  regiments,  Th^e 
men  were  carefully  'watched  from  tho  first;  and 
it  became  by  degrees  apparent  that  they  wero  a 
danger  instead  of  an  aid  to  the  British,  Early  in 
the  month  a  Bralimin  subadar  in  a  Punjaubee 
regiment  was  detected  inciting  his  eompanions^in- 
arms  to  murder  their  officers,  and  go  over  to  Delhi| 
saying  it  was  God's  will  the  FeringUee  *  raj '  should 
cease.  One  of  the  Punjaubees  immediately  revealed 
this  plot  to  the  officers,  and  the  incendiary  was  put 
to  death  that  same  evening.  The  other  Poorbeahs 
iu  the  regiment  were  at  once  paid  up,  and  dis- 
charged from  the  camp — donbtlese  sweUing  the 
number  of  insurgents  who  entered  Delhi.  A  gain  ^ 
on  the  Btb,  a  party  of  the  enemy's  ravalry,  while 
attempting  an  attack  on  the  camp,  was  joined  by 
some  of  the  9th  irregulars  belonging  to  the  siege- 
army,  and  with  them  tried  tcr  tempt  tho  men  of 
the  native  horse-artillery.  They  were  beaten  back ; 
and  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day^  the  9th  of  July, 
was  marked  by  one  of  the  many  struggles  in  the 
Subzee  Mundee,  all  of  which  ended  by  the  enemy 
being  driven  into  Delhi.  If  the  rebel  infantry  had 
fought  as  well  m  the  artillery,  it  might  have  gone 
hard  with  the  besiegers,  for  the  sallies  wero  gener- 
ally made  in  very  great  force.  The  rebels  counted 
much  on  the  value  of  the  8ubzee  Mundee ;  as  a 
suburb,  it  had  been  rendered  a  mass  of  ruins  by 
repeated  conflicts,  and  these  ruins  precisely  suited 
tho  sepoy  mode  of  fighting*  The  sepoys  found 
shelter  in  narrow  streets  and  old  houses,  and 
behind  garden -walls,  besides  being  protected  by 
heavy  guns  from  the  city.  In  this  kind  of  skir- 
mishing they  were  not  far  inferior  to  their  oppoii' 
eot^ ;  but  in  the  open  field,  and  especially  under  a 
charge  with  tho  bayonet,  they  were  invariably 
beaten,  let  the  disparity  of  numbers  be  w*hat  it 
migbi  All  the  ofiScers,  in  their  letters,  spoke  of 
the  terrible  efficacy  of  the  British  bayonet  j  the 
sepoys  became  paralysed  with  terror  when  this 
mode  of  attack  was  resorted  to,  On  one  occasion 
they  were  constructing  a  defensive  post  at  the 
Eedghah;  the  British  attacked  it  and  drove  in 
the  entrance  i  there  w^as  no  esit  en  the  other  side, 
and  the  defenders  were  all  bayoneted  in  the 
prison-house  which  they  had  thus  unwittingly 
eoDBtructed  tor  themselves. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  mutineers  poured 
out  in  g:rcat  nambcr?,  and  attacked  the  batteries  at 
Hindoo  Rao's  house,  and  the  picket  in  the  Suby^e 
Mundee.  The  troops  stationed  at  thoao  places 
remained  on  the  defensive  till  three  o'clock  iu  the 
ftfltcmoon^  stnrggting  against  a  force  consisting  of 
fnany  regiments  of  insurgent  infantry,  a  large  body 
of  caralry,  and  several  field -pieces.  It  was  indeed 
a  most  determined  attack,  supported^  moreover,  by 
a  fire  of  heavy  artillery  from  the  walls.  Why  it 
'WBS  that  so  many  hours  elapsed  before  sueconr 
was  sent  forth,  is  not  very  clear ;  but  tho  troops 
who  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  this  onslaiagbt  com- 
prised only  detachments  of  the  60th  and  75th 
foot,  with  the  Goorkhas  of  the  Sirmoor  battalion 
and  the  infantry  of  tho  Guides.  A  column  was 
formed,  however,  at  the  house  above  named,  under 
Brigadier  Showers,  consisting  of  the  1st  Punjaub 
infantry,  the  1st  Europeans^  and  six  horse- artillery 
^ns,  then  oommeneed  a  double  contest ;  Showers 
attacking  the  enemy  at  the  pickct-house,  and 
Major  Keid  at  Hindoo  Eao's  honac.  After  a  fierce 
gtrnggle  the  enemy  were  driven  back  into  the 
city,  and  narrowly  escaped  losing  some  of  their 
guns^  It  was  a  day's  work  that  could  not  bd 
accomplbhed  without  a  serious  loss.  None  of  tho 
ofScers,  it  is  tme,  were  killed  in  the  field  ^  but  the 
list  of  wounded  ws^  very  large,  comprliitig  Brigadier 
CliamberJain  (at  that  time  adjutant-general  of  tho 
army),  and  Lieutenants  Roberts, Thompson,  Walker, 
GenestCj  Carnegie,  Rivers,  Faithful^  Daniell,  Ross, 
Tnllocb,  Chesterj  Shebbcare,  Hawes,  Debrett,  and 
Follock.  The  wounding  of  so  many  iubaltems 
shews  how  actively  different  companies  of  troopa 
naust  have  been  engaged.  Altogether,  the  oper- 
ations of  this  day  brought  down  15  men  killed 
and  193  officers  and  men  wounded* 

The  heat  was  by  this  time  somewhat  alley] ated 
by  rain?,  which,  however,  brought  sickness  and 
other  discomforts  with  them.  Men  fell  ill  after 
ftmaining  many  hours  in  damp  elotlies;  and  it 
WBB  found  that  the  fierce  heat  was,  after  all,  not  so 
detrimental  to  health*  Many  young  officers,  it  is 
true,  lately  arrived  from  England,  and  not  yet  acclim- 
atised, were  smitten  down  by  sun-stroke,  and  a  few 
died  of  apoplexy ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
the  army  was  turpri singly  healthy  during  the  hot 
weatben  One  of  the  Carabiniers,  writing  in  the 
rtiiiy  season,  said  :  '  The  last  three  days  have  been 
exceedingly  wet;  notwithstanding  which  we  are 
OOBStantly  in  tlio  saddle  ;  no  sooner  has  one  alarm 
fubsided  than  we  are  turned  out  to  meet  the 
mutineers  in  another  quarter/  An  officer  of 
Sappers,  employed  in  blowing  up  a  bridge,  said; 
*  We  fitarted  about  two  p,  m.,  and  returned  about 
twelve  at  night  drenched  through  and  thoroughly 
miserable,  it  having  rained  the  whole  time ' 

The  state  of  affairs  in  the  middle  of  July  was 
peculiar.  It  seemed  to  the  nation  at  home  that 
the  army  of  Delhi  ought  to  be  strong  enough  to 
retake  the  city,  especially  when  a  goodly  proportion 
of  the  number  were  Europeans.  Yet  that  this  was 
not  the  oise,  was  the  opinion  both  of  Heed  and  of 


Wilson  J  although  many  daring  spirits  in  the  army 
longed  to  breach  the  walls  and  take  the  place  by 
storm.  Twelve  hundred  wounded  and  sick  men 
had  to  be  tended  j  all  the  others  were  kept  fully 
employed  in  repelling  the  sallies  of  the  enemy. 
Major-general  Heed,  who  ought  never  to  have 
assumed  the  command  at  ali^so  broken  down  waa 
he  in  health — gave  in  altogether  on  the  1 7th,  after 
the  wounding  of  Chamberlain ;  he  named  Brigadier 
Wilson,  who  had  brought  forward  the  Meemt 
brigade,  as  his  successor*  The  new  commander 
immediately  wrote  to  Sir  John  Lawrence  a  letter 
(in  French,  as  if  distrusting  spies),  in  which  he 
candidly  anuounccd  that  it  would  he  dangerous 
and  disastrous  to  attempt  a  storm  of  the  city  ;  that 
the  enemy  were  in  great  force^  weU  armed,  strong 
in  poiition,  and  constantly  reinforced  by  accessions 
of  insurgent  regiments;  that  they  daily  attacked 
the  British,  who  could  do  little  more  than  repel 
the  attacks ;  that  his  army  was  gradually  dimiU' 
ishirtg  by  these  daily  losses;  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  take  Delhi  without  at  least  one  more 
European  regiment  and  two  more  Sikh  regiments 
from  t^e  Funjaub  *  and  that  if  those  additions  did 
not  Bpoedily  reach  him,  ho  would  be  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege,  retreat  to  Kumaul,  and  leave  the 
country  all  around  Delhi  to  be  ravaged  by  the 
mutlneera*  This  letter  shew-ed  the  gravity  with 
which  Brigadier  Wilson  regarded  the  state  of 
matters  at  that  critical  time.  Iia%vrence  fully 
recognised  the  importance  of  the  issue,  for  he 
redoubled  his  exertions  to  send  900  European 
Fusiliers  and  1€CM)  Punjaubees  to  the  camp, 

General  Reed's  resignation  was  twofold.  He 
resigned  the  provisional  command-in-chicf  of  the 
Bengal  army  as  soon  as  he  was  oSicially  informed 
of  the  assumption  of  that  office  by  Sir  Patrick 
Grant ;  and  he  resigned  the  command  of  the 
Delhi  field'force  to  Brigadier  Wilson,  because  Ids 
health  was  too  far  broken  to  permit  him  to  take 
part  in  active  duties.  It  was  the  virtual  ending 
of  his  part  in  the  wars  of  the  mutiny ;  he  went 
to  the  hiUs,  in  search  of  that  health  which  he 
could  never  have  recovered  in  the  plains* 

Among  the  many  contests  in  the  second  half  of 
tho  month  was  one  near  Ludlow  Castle,  a  name 
given  to  the  residence  of  Mr  Eraser,  the  commis- 
sioner of  Delhi,  one  of  those  foully  murdered  on 
the  11th  of  May.  This  house  was  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  Cashmere  Gate,  near  the  river; 
the  enemy  were  found  to  bo  occupying  it ;  but 
their  works  were  attacked  and  destroyed  by  a 
force  under  Brigadier  Showers ;  while  Sir  Tp 
Metcalfe's  house,  further  northward,  was  taken 
and  strengthened  a3  a  defensive  post  by  the 
British. 

Mr  Colvin,  writing  from  Agra  to  Havel ock  on 
tlie  22d  of  July,  giring  an  account  of  such  pro- 
ceedings at  Delhi  as  had  come  to  his  knowledgOj 
made  the  following  observations  on  tho  character 
which  the  struggle  had  assumed:  *The  spirit 
by  which  both  Hindoos  and  Bfohammcdans  act 
together  at  Delhi  is  very  remarkable.     You  would 
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well  understand  a  gathering  of  Mohammedan 
fanatical  feeling  at  that  place  j  but  what  is  locally, 
I  find,  known  by  the  nnmc  of  "Fandyismj"  is 
JQ£t  as  strong.  Fan  dies  are,  among  the  Hindooi, 
all  Bmhmins.  What  absnrd,  distorted  suspicions 
of  our  iutentions  (which  have  been  so  perfectly 
innocent  towards  them)  may  have  been  first 
worked  npon^  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say ;  bnt 
the  thing  has  new  got  beyond  this,  and  it  is  a 
struggle  for  mastery,  not  a  question  of  mislmst  or 
discontent.     Mohammedans  seem  to  be  actively 


misleading  Hindoos  for  their  own  purposes.  8ir 
Patrick  Grant  will  not  knovy  the  Bengal  army 
again.  The  Goorkhas,  Sikha^  and  Punjaubee 
Mohammedans  have  remained  quite  faithful^  and 
done  their  duty  nobly  at  Delhi ;  the  bad  spirit 
is  wholly  with  the  Poorbeahs/  Mr  Greatbed, 
Oolvin's  commiBsioner  with  the  siege -anny,  mado 
every  attempt  to  ascertaiu,  by  means  of  spies  and 
deserters,  what  were  the  alleged  and  w^hat  the 
real  motives  for  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the 
mutineers  to  British   rule.     He  wrote   on   thia 
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subject:  'The  result  of  all  questionings  of  sepoys 
who  linvc  fallen  into  our  hands,  regarding  the  cau&c 
of  the  mutiny,  is  the  same.  They  invariably  cite 
the  "  cartouche "  (cartridge)  as  the  origin ;  no 
other  cause  of  complaint  has  been  alluded  to.  Hrs 
majesty  of  Delhi  has  composed  a  couplet,  to  the 
effect  that  the  English,  who  boast  of  having 
vanquisheil  rods  of  iron,  have  been  orerthrow^n  in 
Hindostan  by  a  single  cartridge,  A  consciousness 
of  power  had  g:rown  up  in  the  army,  which  could 
only  be  exercised  by  mutiny*  The  cry  of  tho 
cartridges  brought  the  latent  spirit  of  revolt  into 
action/  Mr  Mnir  of  Agra,  commenting  on  these 
remarks,  Kaid  i  *I  fully  believe  this  to  bo  the  case 
with  the  main  body  of  the  sepoys.  There  were 
ringleaders,  no  doubt,  who  had  selfish  views, 
and  possibly  held  correspondence  w^ith  tl^e  Delhi 
family,  ikc. ;  but  they  made  use  of  Ihc  cartridge  as 
their  argument  to  gain  over  the  mass  of  the  army 
to  the  beUef  that  their  caste  was  threatened.* 


It  will  be  unnecessary  to  trace  day  by  day  the 

struggles  outride  Delhi.  They  continued  as  before ; 
but  the  frequency  was  somewhat  lessened,  and  the 
danger  also,  for  the  defence* works  on  the  ridge 
had  been  much  strengthened.  Every  bridge  over 
the  canal  was  blown  up,  except  that  on  the  main 
road  to  Kurnaul  and  Umballa;  and  thus  the 
enemy  could  not  easily  attack  the  camp  in  the 
rear.  It  was  not  yet  really  a  sieges  for  the  British 
poured  very  few  shot  ov  shell  into  the  city  or 
against  the  walls.  It  was  not  an  investment ;  for 
the  British  could  not  send  a  single  raiment  to 
the  southwest,  south,  or  east  of  tho  city.  It  was 
little  more  than  a  process  of  tvastin^  till  further 
reinforcements  could  arrive. 

At  the  close  of  July,  Brigadier  Wilson  for- 
warded to  the  government  a  very  exact  account 
of  the  stAte  of  his  army,  shewing  w^hat  were  his 
resources  for  maintaining  the  siege  on  the  one 
haudj  and  repelling  attacks  by  tho  enemy  on  the 
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other.  We  present  the  chief  partictilarB  in  a  fcwt- 
note,  ill  an  altered  and  more  condensed  fomi.'^ 
It  appears  that  out  of  this  army  of  something 
niore  than  8000  men,  ahove  1100  were  rendered 
noQ-eiectiro  hj  atckness  or  wounds ;  that  oT 
the  whole  number  of  effeetivefi,  just  about  one- 
half  were  Europeans,  belonging  either  to  the 
Queen's  or  to  the  Compan^*8  army ;  attd  that  no 


EjigliiMr  QSeeri  Ln  Battiiry  bthte  iMbl* 


had  ID  a  fortnight  diminiBhed  from  an  aggregate 
number  of  9 23  to  571 — so  rapidly  had  those  gallant 
men  been  brought  down  by  halls,  bulletin  and 
cholera,   Ranked  amopg  the  artillery  and  engineers 
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were  many  hundred  syce*  and  bildars,  natives 
who  merely  aided  in  certain  labouring  opera- 
tions; and  among  the  Sappers  and  Minei*s  the 
Punjaubees  were  only  just  learning  their  trade* 

The  casualty  list  of  officei*s  was  a  very  serious 
one.  From  the  time  when  Brigadier  Wilson 
encountered  the  enemy  at  Gha^eeoodeen  Nuggur 
at  the  end  of  May,  till  he  made  up  bis  report  at 
the  end  of  July,  the  ofhecrs  who  were  kilted  or 
w*ounded  were  101  in  number,  Anson,  Barnard, 
Reed,  Chamberlain,  Halifax,  Giaveg-— nearly  all 
the  general  officers  except  Wilson  and  Showers, 
wem  either  dead  or  in  some  way  disabled  ;  and 
these  frequent  changes  in  command  doubtlcsa 
£d)ected  the  organisation  and  moTementa  of  the 
army. 

Brigadier  Wilson  made  every  attempt^  while 
doing  the  best  he  could  with  hia  own  forces,  to 
aictrtain  the  number  and  components  of  those 
poaiessed  by  the  enemy.  Military  eommanders 
always  aim  at  the  acquisition  of  fiuch  knowledge, 
effected  by  a  species  of  espionage  which,  however 
opposed  to  geueml  feeling  at  other  times^  is  deemed 
quite  fair  iu  war,    From  the  Uth  of  May^  when 
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the  troublea  began  in  Delhi,  to  the  end  of  July, 
there  arnved  in  the  city  mutinous  regiments  from 
Meornt,  Hansi,  Muttra,  Lucknow^  Naseembad, 
Jullundur,  Ferozpare,  Bareilly,  Jhansi,  Gwalior, 
Keemueb,  Allygiarh,  Agra,  Rohtuk,  Jhtiggur,  and 
Allababad.  The  list  gtv^en  in  a  note*  is  taken  irom 
the  official  dispatch,  which  was  itaelf  a  record  of 
information  obtained  from  various  native  sources  ; 
bnt  after  making  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
portions  onlj  of  many  of  the  regiments  bad 
entered  Delhi,  and  that  the  numbers  had  been 
considerably  lessened  by  the  thirty  or  more 
encounterg  which  had  taken  place  outside  the 
walls,  the  military  authorities  brought  dgwn  tbe 
suppo^d  number  to  a  much  lower  limit  than  had 
before  been  named — namely,  4000  disciplined 
cavalry f  and  I2fi00  infantry,  besides  3000  andi&^ 
ciplined  levies.  The  rebels  retained  the  formid- 
able defensive  artillery  wbich  they  found  la  Delhi, 
and  brought  thirty  field -guns  also  with  them  ;  but 
these  gnni  were  lessened  in  number  one-hAlf  by 
successive  seizures  made  by  the  British. 

The  condition  and  proceedings  of  the  rebels 
witltin  the  city  conld,  of  course,  be  known  only 
imperfectly.  The  old  king  was  looked  up  to  by 
all  as  tbe  centre  of  authority,  hot  it  is  probable 
that  his  i-cal  power  was  small.  Where  regimenU 
had  arrived  from  so  many  diSerent  quartersi  we 
may  suppose  that  the  apportionment  of  military 
command  was  no  easy  matter ;  and  indeed 
there  wa^  throughout,  little  evidence  that  the 
rebel  force  bad  one  head,  one  leader  whose  plans 
were  obeyed  by  alb    The  L^Jwr^  Chrmkh  »ome 

•  Btn^  ik«tlTi!  Infontt^:  3d,  Btb,  lltb,  l^th,  Utb,  20tli»  titb, 

39th,  ilhli^  SflLb,  Satb,  44tb,  45tti,  Htb,  iTLh.  GOtH,  tiliL  STtli, 

SBtb,  lU,  lAih,  n\)x. 
Other  Timlfc  [itfantrj :  Bth  and  7iU  GwalioT  Contingent,  fiotnb 

ODfiUDgcnlr,  HurrlaiiHli  batlalion ;  togetlier  wltb  Mt^  tdiiccl- 

UnsQUi  infuntry. 
NmUfi  cuvulrr :  RorllonB  ot  flvd  or  ^ix  regiatefit»t  fwsM«i  <»tber» 

oltkfl  Gwauur  imd  Malwab  Ooatiiiffsnts. 


time  afterwards  printed  a  narrative  by  a  natiTO, 
of  a  residence  in  Delhi  from  the  J  3th  to  tbe  SOtJi 
of  July.  Such  narratives  can  seldom  be  relied 
on  ;  but  so  far  as  it  went,  thb  revelation  spoke  of 
great  discord  among  the  leaders;  great  discon- 
tent among  the  troops  because  their  pay  was  in 
arrear ;  great  perplexity  on  the  part  of  the  old 
king  because  be  had  not  funds  enough  to  pay  to 
large  an  army ;  and  great  plundering  of  the 
citizens  by  the  mde  soldieryj  who  deemed  Ihem* 
selves  mastei's  of  the  situation.  *  When  the  sepoys,* 
said  this  native,  'find  out  a  rich  house  in  the  city, 
they  accuse  the  owner  after  the  following  manner, 
in  order  to  plunder  bis  property.  They  take  a 
loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of  grog  with  them,  and 
make  a  noise  at  the  door  and  break  it  in  pieces^ 
get  into  the  house,  take  possession  of  the  cash  and 
valuables,  and  beat  the  poor  bonsebolder,  saying : 
*^  Where  is  the  Englishman  yon  have  been  keeping 
in  your  house  T*  When  he  denies  having  done  so, 
they  just  shew  liim  the  bread  and  the  bottle,  and 
say:  ^'  How  is  it  that  we  happened  to  find  these 
in  your  house?  We  are  quite  sure  there  was 
ftn  Englishman  accommodated  here^  whom  you 
quietly  soul  elsewhere  before  our  arrival/'  Boon 
after^  the  talk  is  over,  and  Uie  poor  man  Is  dts^ 
graceftilly  put  into  custody,  where  there  is  no 
inquizy  made  to  prove  whether  he  is  innocent  or 
guilty  I  he  cannot  get  his  release  unless  be  bribes 
the  general.*  The  known  attributes  of  oriental 
cunning  give  a  strong  probabiiity  to  this  curious 
story. 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  take  Uave  of  the  siege 
of  Delhi,  and  of  the  stage  at  which  it  bad  arrived 
by  the  end  of  July.  Much  has  to  be  narrated, 
in  reference  to  other  places,  other  generals^  other 
operations,  before  the  final  capture  of  the  imperial 
city  wiU  call  for  description* 


CHAPTER    XV. 


HAVELOCK'S  CAMPAIGN:  ALLAHABAD  TO  L0CKNOW* 


^  F  there  he  one  name  that  stands 
out    in    brighter    colours   than 
^any   other  connected  with   the 
IK)  u  tin  J  in  India,  perhaps  it  is 
''that  of  Henry  Havelock.     There 
are  peculiar  reasons  for  this.     He 
came  like  a  brilliant  meteor  at  a 
time  when  all  else  was  glcwnny  and 
©vei^hadowed,     Anson  bad  died  on  the 
way  to  Delhi  j  Barnard  had  died  in  the 
-     camp  beforo  that  city ;  Reed  had  retired^ 
broken  down  by  age  and  sickness ;  Wilion  had  not 


yet  shewn  ■\vhetlier  he  conld  work  out  victory  at 
the  great  Mogul  capital;  Wheeler  was  fallings  or 
hod  fallen,  a  miserable  victim  to  the  treachery  of 
Nona  Sahib ;  Henry  Lawrence  w^as  no  more ; 
Hewett  and  Lloyd  w^ere  under  a  cloud,  for  mis- 
management as  mihtaiT  commanders — all  this 
had  rendered  the  Britijih  nation  grieved  and 
irritated  ;  and  men  fiercely  demanded  *  WiiO  'b  to 
blame?*— as  if  it  were  necessary  to  seek  relief  by 
Avreaking  vengeance  on  some  persons  or  other.  It 
w^as  a  crisis  that  pressed  heavily  on  Viscount 
Canning ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  crbia  t*-** 


insured  fervid  gmtitude  to  any  general  who  could 
iichieve  victortes  with  small  means.  Such  a  general 
was  Havelock.  The  EngHsh  public  knew  little 
of  Uim,  aUhough  be  was  ^vdl  known  in  ludm. 
Commencing  his  career  as  a  soldier  in  1816^  Henry 
Hnvelock  had  bume  hta  full  ^hare  in  all  a  soldier's 
varied  fortune.  He  went  to  India  in  1623 ; 
engaged  in  the  Burmese  war  in  1824  ;  took  part  in 
a  mission  to  the  court  of  Siam  in  1826 ;  was  pro- 
moted from  li  Gil  ten  ant  to  ca]>tain  in  1^38 ;  took 
an  active  share  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Afglian 
campaign^  wluch  brought  him  a  brevet  majority, 
and  the  order  of  C.  B. ;  acted  as  Persian  interpreter 
to  generals  El phiiistone^  Pollock,  and  Gough  i 
fought  at  Gwalior  in  1843;  became  brevet  Heu- 
ten  ant -colonel  in  1844  ;  fought  iviih  the  bravest  iu 
1345  at  Hoodkee,  Fcrozshahj  and  Bohraon  ;  and 
in  1848  received  the  appointment  of  deputy 
adjutant'general  of  ibe  Queen*s  troops  at  Bombay* 
An  Indian  climate  during  so  many  years  having 
told — in  its  customary  sad  way— on  his  const! tu- 
tion,  Henry  Ilavclock  roturucd  for  a  sojourn  in 
England.  Beturning  to  Bombay  iu  1851,  he 
became  brevet  colonel ;  and  in  after  years  he  was 
appointed  qua]-ter*m aster- gen cral^  nnd  then  adjut- 
ant-general, of  til 0  whole  of  the  Queen's  troops  in 
India.  Wh<*n  the  war  w*ith  Persia  broke  out,  he 
took  command  of  one  of  the  divimons  in  IS 57  ; 
and  when  that  war  was  endeJj  he  returned  to 
Bombay.  All  thin  w^as  known  to  official  persons 
in  India,  but  very  few  of  the  particulars  were 
familiar  to  the  general  public  in  the  horn e-coim try ; 
hence,  when  Havelock's  victories  were  announced^ 
tlie  public  were  surprised  as  if  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  great  genius.  That  he  bore  so 
lieavy  a  responsibility,  or  suffered  such  intense 
mental  anxiety,  as  "Wlieeler  at  Cawnpore,  Inglis 
at  LucknoWj  or  Colvin  at  Agra,  is  not  probable  ; 
fur  ho  had  not  hundreds  of  helpless  women  and 
children  under  his  ehai-ge;  but  the  astonishing 
victories  he  achieved  with  a  mere  handful  of 
men,  and  the  moral  Influence  he  thereliy  acquired 
for  the  British  name  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Doab,  well  entitled  him  to  the  outburst  of 
gmternl  feeling  which  the  nation  was  not  slow  to 
exhibit.  The  only  danger  was,  lest  this  hero- 
worship  should  render  the  nation  blind  for  a  time 
to  the  merits  of  other  generals. 

Neill  and  Havelock^  who  worked  so  energetic* 
ally  together  iji  planning  the  relief  of  Lucknow, 
were  brouglU  from  other  regions  of  India  to  take 
part  in  the  operations  on  tlie  Gauges.  NeiU,  as 
colonel  of  the  1st  Madras  European  Fusiliers, 
accompanied  tlmt  regiment  to  Calcutta,  and  thence 
proceeded  up  the  country  to  Benares,  where  his 
contest  with  the  rebels  first  begaiL  Havelock, 
landing  at  Bombay  from  Persia,  set  off  by  steam 
to  go  to  Calcutta ;  he  was  wrecked  on  the  way 
near  Ceylon,  and  experienced  much  perilous 
adventure  before  he  could  proceed  on  his  journey* 
At  Calcutta^where  he  arrived,  in  the  same 
steamer  which  brought  Sh*  Patrick  Grant,  on  the 
ITth  of  June— he  r^alved  the  appointment  of 


brigadier-general,*  to  command  such  a  force  as 
could  be  hastily  collected  for  the  rehef,  first  of  the 
Europeans  at  Caw n pore,  and  then  of  those  at 
Lucknow ;  and  it  was  towards  Ibe  close  of  June 
that  he  made  his  appearance  at  Allahabad. 

Sufficient  has  been  stated  in  former  ch  apt  era  to 
shew  what  was  the  state  of  atfaii's  at  that  time, 
Lucknow,  Cawnporo,  Agra,  and  Delhi  were  either 
in  the  hands  of  the  rebelF,  or  were  so  beset  by  them 
that  no  British  commander  w^as  able  to  assist  his 
bixrther- officers,  Oudo^  the  Dgab,  and  Rohilcund 
W'ere  in  deplorable  anarchy ;  and  it  depended 
either  upon  Viscount  Canning  at  Calcutta,  or  Sir 
John  Lawrence  at  Lahore,  to  send  aid  to  the 
disturbeil  districts,  Lawrence,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  as  w^e  shall  see  again  in  a  future  chapter,  with 
admirable  energy  and  iierseverance,  sent  such 
assistance  as  enabled  Wilson  to  conquer  Delhi ; 
while  Canning,  under  enormous  difficulty,  sent 
up  troops  to  Allababad  by  scores  and  fifties 
at  a  time^  as  rapidly  as  h^  could  collect  them  at 
Calcutta, 

Brigadier  Neill  preceded  Havelock  in  the  oper* 
ations  connected  with  the  repression  of  the  mutiny 
in  the  Doab  and  adjacent  regions.  His  own  regi^ 
ment,  the  1st  Madras  European  Fusiliers,  had  been 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Persia  in  the  spring,  but  had 
received  counter- orders  in  consequence  of  the 
sudden  termination  of  the  war  in  that  country . 
While  at  Bombayt  uncertain  whether  commands 
might  be  received  to  proceed  to  China,  the  regl* 
ment  heard  the  news  of  a  revolt  among  the  Bengal 
troops  ;  and  very  speedily,  both  Persia  and  China 
were  forgotten  in  matters  of  ranch  greater  ejtigency 
and  importance.  After  making  the  voyage  back 
from  Bombay  to  Madras,  the  regiment  proceeded 
to  Calcutta,  and  the  men  were  then  sent  u]>  the 
country  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Benares,  some  by 
road  and  the  rest  by  steamers.  Neill  himself 
reached  that  city  on  the  3d  of  June,  and  was 
immediately  engaged^  as  we  have  already  eeen 
(p.  154),  in  disarming  a  mutinous  regiment,  and 
in  maintaining  order  In  the  vicinity.  After  ux 
days  of  incessant  work  at  Benares,  the  brigadier, 
hearing  of  the  mutiny  at  Allahabad,  started  off  on 
the  9th  to  render  service  in  that  region.  With 
what  a  powerful  hand  he  put  down  the  rebels ; 
with  w*bat  stern  and  prompt  firmness  he  retained 
possession  of  that  important  city,  the  *  key  to 
Upper  India' — has  already  been  brie  By  shewn.t 
The  various  corps  of  the  Madras  Fusiliers  reached 

*  It  tuns'  be  tiidul  to  Hole,  fur  reailtrft  unfaitillljr  with  mUttsrir 
mikUcrs  ttic  mcBnini^  of  Itic  word*  6*/rei  Kod  brigadier.  A  brfltH 
U  A  coiiimisslan^  cunf^^riinir  on  ail  o Ulcer  a  d$erc«  q(  rank  utxt 
at>ovt  tUut  vhhh  hr  hDUtit  In  hia  particiilat  regin^etit^  wHbfipl, 
iiow«Tcr*  conveviDff  Uic  iKJwer  wf  rtQcWlnp  ike  correipancimjj  pijf* 
ntwitJrA  beinif  hoDorArjr  u  a  mifk  cf  di^UncdoUt  U  quultllci  ib« 
officer  to  Biiccfhttd  Id  iht  fuU  ptHsviftiaii  of  tbff  bisifbpr  rank  on  t^ 
TCLcano^ occuninfft  Ln  prefennce  to ene  not  koldmn  a  brcTct*  In 
tlip  Hi'ttl^b  ai-my  brmet  mik  onlf  appUM  to  capbint,  tiu^drt, 
mid  UeutcnjiiLt-cutan«UH  A  br^adier  U  &  eoUmfl  or  olturr  offlwr  of 
n  rt^imeiit  wlK>  ii  niQcU  tempomriLy  a  geiiertl  offiMC  for  ■  spedftl 
KTvlte,  ia  coQQiuand  at  a  brlifudtf,  tit  saute  thati  onv  tt0ment^  It 
is  iwi  a  permanent  rduk^  buit  U  Qonfililoreil  4a  &  itepplnff-iliiiie 
to  nie  office  of  niEiJi>r-n«ncr;i1.  Man;  IncUun  offlcen  wUo  were 
CDlonela  when  the  Indian  tniiilnf  hogTiu,  Buch  u  Henr^  Lfttrrttnce 
juiil  ytttlWi  urcic  uppulntcd  briKfiiljefr-feiicrfLLa  for  a  «pi.-^clftL  Kf\'icei 
and  TCKH  ta  hi|^bct  Juuk  linfune  tke  mutiDir  wu  end«dt 
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Benares  and  AUahalfad  by  degrees ;  and  fragments 
of  other  European  regiments  were  sent  np  as  fast 
as  possible,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  little  army  forming 
at  Allahabad. 

The  1st  of  July  may  be  taken  as  the  day  that 
marked  the  commencement  of  General  Havclock*s 
career  in  relation  to  the  Indian  Revolt.  He  and 
his  stafif  arrived  at  Allahabad  on  that  day,  after  a 
rapid  journey  from  Calcutta.  A  few  hours  before 
his  arrival,  the  first  relieving  column  had  been 
sent  off  by  Neill  towards  Cawnpore :  consisting  of 
200  Madi-as  Fusiliers,  200  of  the  84th  foot,  300 
Sikhs,  and  120  irregular  cavalry,  under  Major 
Benaud ;  and  a  second,  of  larger  proportions,  was 
to  follow  in  a  week  or  ten  days*  time.  The  imme- 
diate object  held  in  view,  in  the  march  of  both 
columns,  was  to  liberate  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  and 
his  hapless  coTppanions  at  Cawnpore ;  and,  if  this 
were  accomplished,  the  second  work  to  be  done 
was  to  advance  and  relieve  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
and  the  British  at  Lucknow.  It  was  not  at  that 
time  known  that,  before  the  second  column  could 
start  from  Allahabad,  both  Wheeler  and  Lawrence 
had  been  numbered  with  the  dead.  Neill  super- 
seded the  officer  previously  in  command  at 
Allahabad ;  Havelock  superseded  Neill  in  com- 
mand of  the  relieving  force;  we  shall  have  to 
speak  of  Outram  superseding  Havelock ;  and  we 
have  already  spoken  of  Patrick  Grant  superseding 
Beed,  and  of  Colin  Campbell  superseding  Grant 
All  these  supersessions  were  in  virtue  of  military 
routine,  depending  either  on  seniority,  or  on  tho 
exercise  of  a  right  to  make  appointments.  If  these 
farious  officers  had  been  unsuccessful,  the  system 
of  supersession  would  have  been  attacked  by 
adverse  judges  as  the  cause  of  the  failure ;  but 
there  was  so  much  nobility  of  mind  displayed  by 
four  or  five  of  the  gallant  men  here  named,  that 
the  vexation  often  caused  by  supersession  was 
much  alleviated ;  while  the  nation  at  large  had 
ample  reason  to  admire  and  be  thankful  for  the 
deeds  of  arms  that  accompanied  generosity  of 
feeling. 

On  the  3d,  an  auxiliary  force  under  Captain 
Spni^n,  left  Allahabad  for  Cawnpore,  irrespective 
of  the  two  columns.  It  consisted  only  of  100 
Madras  Europeans  armed  with  rifles,  12  artillery- 
men, and  two  6-pounder  guns ;  it  went  by  steamer 
up  the  Ganges,  partly  in  order  to  control  the 
mutineers  on  the  banks,  but  in  part  also  on 
account  of  the  paucity  of  means  for  land-convey- 
ance. No  steamer  had  had  much  success  in  that 
part  of  the  Ganges;  and  hence  great  interest  was 
felt  in  the  voyage  of  the  Brahmaputra,  As  a  first 
difficulty,  the  engineers,  having  no  coals,  were 
obliged  to  forage  for  wood  every  day  on  shore.  On 
the  second  day  of  the  trip,  this  foraging  had  to  be 
protected  by  half  the  force,  against  a  body  of  500 
insurgents  on  the  Oude  bank,  provided  with  a 
large  piece  of  ordnance;  the  wood  was  not 
oibUined  without  a  regular  battle,  in  which  50 
Bn^ith  '  thrashed' — ^to  use  a  very  favourite  term 
among  the  soldiers— just  ten  tunes  their  number 


of  rebels,  and  captured  their  gun.  On  they  went, 
struggling  against  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Ganges, 
and  never  making  more  than  two  miles  an  hour. 
The  enemy  hovereid  on  the  banks,  and  sent  several 
round  shot  into  the  little  iron  steamer — a  sort  of 
irritation  that  kept  the  crew  and  soldiers  well  on 
the  alert.  Day  after  day  passed  in  this  way. 
Captain  Spurgin  timing  his  movements  so  as  to 
accord  with  the  march  of  the  land-columns.  The 
steamer  reached  Cawnpore  on  the  17th,  just  a 
fortnight  after  the  departure  ftom  Allahabad—- a 
degree  of  slowness  not  altogether  dependent  on 
the  difficulty  of  the  navigation,  but  partly  due  to 
the  necessity  of  not  advancing  more  rapidly  than 
the  columns  could  fight  their  way  on  shore. 

The  dismal  news  gradually  reached  Allahabad 
that  some  dreadful  calamity  had  occurred  at 
Cawnpore.  This  information  led  Havelock  to 
modify  his  plans  and  quicken  his  movements ; 
and,  Aill  of  heart,  he  transmitted  to  Calcutta  the 
telegram  already  quoted,  to  the  effect  that  '1000 
Europeans,  1000  Goorkhas,  and  1000  Sikhs,  with 
8  or  10  guns,  will  thrash  everything.'  Among 
the  troops  he  collected  was  a  handful  of  volun- 
teer cavalry,  consisting  chiefly  of  officers  who 
had  been  left  without  command  by  the  mutiny  of 
their  respective  native  regiments,  or  had  narrowly 
escaped  massacre;  the  number  amounted  only 
to  a  score ;  but  it  comprised  just  the  sort  of  men 
who  would  be  ready  for  any  enterprise  at  such 
a  time. 

Major  Renaud  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  gallantry  of  the  Madras  Fusiliers — ^to 
which  corps  he  belonged — and  of  the  other  troops 
who  aided  in  forming  his  small  column,  in  various 
minor  operations  during  the  first  nine  days  of  the 
march  from  Allahabad.  He  everywhere  pacified 
the  country  by  punishing  the  ringleaders  in  mutiny 
and  rebellion  wherever  and  whenever  they  fell 
into  his  hands.  Suddenly,  however,  he  found  him- 
self placed  in  an  awkward  position  on  the  10th. 
Cawnpore  had  foUen ;  the  British  at  that  station 
had  either  been  killed  or  thrown  into  prison  ;  and 
the  rebel  force  thus  freed  from  occupation  had 
rapidly  pushed  down  to  the  vicinity  of  Futtehpoor 
— a  town  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebels  since  the  9th  of  June  (see  p.  172).  That 
force  was  at  least  3500  strong,  with  12  guns; 
whereas  Renaud  had  at  that  time  only  820  men 
and  2  guns.  General  Havelock,  becoming  aware 
of  this  state  of  things,  saw  that  his  force  ought  to 
join  that  of  Renaud  as  quickly  as  possible.  He 
marched  twenty  miles  on  the  11th,  under  a  fright- 
ful sun,  to  Synee ;  then,  after  resting  a  few  hours, 
he  and  his  troops  resumed  their  march  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  overtook  Renaud  dm'ing 
the  night,  and  marched  with  him  by  moonlight  to 
Khaga,  five  miles  short  of  Futtehpoor.  His  little 
army  consisted  of  about  2000  men,  made  up  of  a 
curious  colIectu>n  of  fragments  firom  various  regi- 
ments ;  and  as  it  was  destined  to  achieve  great 
results  with  limited  resources,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  tabulate  the  component  elements  of  this 
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admirabb  Little  band  *  Havdock's  information 
proved  to  be  better  t!itii  that  of  the  enemyj  for  when 
be  sent  forward  Colonel  Tytler  with  a  reconDBiiik 
sance^  the  enemy  supposed  they  had  only  Renand^a 
Email  force  to  contend  with  ;  they  fired  on  the 
colonel  and  bis  escort,  and  pnabed  forward  two  guns 
and  a  force  of  infantry  and  caralry.  When  the 
enemy  began  to  cannanado  hm  front  and  threaten 
his  right  and  left,  Havelock  saw  that  the  time  was 
come  to  undeceive  them :  he  would  have  preferred 
to  give  bis  worn-out  soldiei-s  a  few  hours*  rest ;  but 
this  was  not  now  to  be  thought  of,  as,  to  use  his 
own  words,  ^it  would  have  injured  the  morale 
of  the  troops  to  permit  them  thus  to  be  bearded/ 
The  work  before  him  was  snflQciently  formidable  ; 
for  there  was  only  the  main  trunk-road  by  which 
to  approach  Futtehpoor  easily ;  the  fields  on  either 
aide  were  cohered  with  a  depth  of  two  or  three 
feet  of  water ;  tbete  were  many  enclosures  of  great 
strength,  with  high  walls  ;  and  in  front  of  the  city 
were  many  villages,  hUlocks,  and  mango-groves 
which  the  enemy  occupied  in  force*  Havelock 
placed  bis  eight  guns  on  and  near  the  main  road, 
protected  by  100  nflemen  of  the  64th ;  the  infantry 
came  up  at  deploying  distance,  covered  by  rifle- 
skirmishers  J  and  the  cavalry  moved  forward  on 
the  flankR.  The  struggle  was  literally  decided 
in  ten  minuteB.  The  enemy  saw  a  few  riflemen 
approach ;  but  they  knew  little  of  the  Enfield  rifle ; 
and  were  panic-stricken  with  the  length  and  accu- 
racy of  its  mnge  j  they  shrank  back  in  astonish- 
ment ;  and  then  Captain  Maude,  who  had  dashed 
over  the  swamps  with  his  artillery,  poured  into 
them  a  fire  so  rapid  and  accurate  as  to  complete 
their  discomfiture.  Three  guns  were  abandoned 
at  ontje,  and  Havelock  steadily  advanced,  with  the 
64th  eommanding  the  centre,  the  78th  the  right, 
the  e4th  and  the  Sikhs  the  left.  He  drove  the 
enemy  before  him  at  every  point,  capturing  their 
guns  one  by  one  ;  the  garden  enclosures,  the  barri- 
cades on  the  road,  the  city  wall,  the  itreets  of 
Futtehpoor,  all  were  gained  in  turn.  The  enemy 
retreated  right  through  the  city,  till  they  reached 
a  mile  beyond  it ;  but  they  then  attempted  to  make 
a  stand.  This  attempt  gave  Havelock  some  trouble, 
because  his  infantry  were  almost  utterly  exhausted 
by  fatigue,  and  because  the  few  irregular  horse 
shewed  symptoms  of  a  tendency  to  go  over  to  the 
enemy  unless  narrowly  watched.  Again  the  guns 
ftnd  rifles  came  to  the  front,  and  again  they  attacked 
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in  a  manner  so  irresUtible  as  to  put  the  enemy  e^feo* 
tively  to  flight.  Havelock  thus  became  master  of 
Futtehpoor »  and  parked  12  captured  guns.  It  was 
with  a  justifiable  pride  that  tlie  general;  in  sending 
his  list  of  'casualties/  remarked  that  it  waa  'per- 
haps the  lightest  that  ever  a^ompanied  the 
announcement  of  such  success.  Twelve  British  sol- 
diers  wei^  struck  down  by  the  sun,  and  never  rose 
again  j'  but  not  one  was  either  killed  or  wounded  in 
the  action  ;  his  casualtres,  6  killed  and  3  wounded, 
were  among  his  native  troops.  Tiie  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  the  enemy  were  dismayed,  first  by  find- 
ing that  Havelock  bad  joined  Renaud,  and  then 
by  the  wonderful  range  of  the  Enfield  rifles*  *  Our 
fight  was  fongbt  neither  with  musket,  nor  bayonet^ 
nor  sabre,  but  with  Enfield  rifles  and  canuoD ;  so 
we  took  no  prisonera.  The  enemy* a  fire  scarcely 
reached  "om  ;  onrs,  for  four  hours,  allowed  him  no 
repose.'  It  was  with  good  cause  that  ha  thanked 
and  congratulated  his  troops  on  the  following  day^ 
in  a  '  morning  order,*  short  but  pithy.* 

While  encamped  at  Knllenpore  or  Kullianporo, 
on  the  14th,  to  which  he  had  marched  after  a 
sojourn  at  Futtehpoor  sufiicient  to  afford  his  troop! 
that  rest  which  had  become  absolutely  necessary, 
Havelock  sent  off  a  brief  telegi^am,  announcing 
thnt  his  capture  of  artillery  at  Futtehpoor  would 
enable  him  to  substitute  nine  excellent  field  guns 
for  six  of  lighter  cahbre,  and  also  to  bring  into 
action  two  Uglit  S-pounders* 

This,  then,  was  the  brigndier-generars  first 
victory  o%-er  the  rebels ;  it  elated  bis  own  troops, 
and  checked  the  audacity  of  those  to  whom  be 
was  opposed.  Neillj  meanwhile,  was  anxiously 
watching  at  Allahabad,  He  bad  worked  hard  to 
organise  and  send  off  the  first  portion  of  the  force 
under  Eenaud,  the  second  under  Spurgin^  and  th« 
third  under  Havelock.  He  had  received  from 
Rcnaud,  on  tlie  4th  of  the  month,  iufonnation 
which  rendered  only  too  probable  the  rumour  that 
an  act  of  black  treachery  on  the  part  of  Nena 
Sahib  at  Cawnpore  had  been  followed  by  a  whole- 
sale destruction  of  hapless  fugitives  in  boats  on 
the  Ganges.  Neil  I  was  thus  especially  anxious 
that  Renaud  should  advance  at  once  with  the 
first  column,  and  Spurgin  with  the  detachment  np 
the  river;  but  Havelock  saw  reason  why  those 
ofiicers  should  somewhat  delay  their  advance 
until  ho  could  come  up  to  them,  in  order  that 
all  might  if  possible  enter  Cawnpore  together. 

Havelock,  after  marching  and  resting  on  the 
13th  and  14thj  came  up  again  with  the  enemy  on 
the  15th,     When  approaching  the  smaU  stream 
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cdled  the  Fndoo  Kndike,  it  becmme  impoHant  to 
lum  to  Mrwtam  what  was  the  state  of  Uie  hndg^ 
whidi  canied  flie  high  road  oxet  that  riYer,  at  a 
spot  about  twenty  mfles  firom  Cawnpore.  The 
stream  was  too  deep  to  be  fordable  at  that  season : 
hence  tiie  importance  of  obtaining  command  of 
the  bridlge.  His  intdligencers  ascertained  that 
the  enem  J  intended  to  dispute  his  passage  at  the 
TiDage  of  Aong;  ibnr  mfles  short  of  the  Nuddee ; 
bj  means  of  two  gnns  commanding  the  high 
road,  skirmishers  on  the  right  and  left  of  those 
gmu^  and  caraby  to  hoTer  on  the  flanks  of  any 
adTandng  force.  This  information  being  obtained, 
Hardock  sent  forward  his  skirmishers  on  the 
rig^t  and  left  of  the  road;  then  his  voluiteer 
caTalij  on  the  road  itself;  then  the  ten  gnns  in 
line,  mostly  on  the  left  of  the  road ;  and  then  the 
infimtiy  in  line— the  64th  and  84th  on  the  right 
flank ;  the  78th,  Fusiliers,  and  Sikhs,  on  the  left. 
The  struggle  ahead  was  not  a  severe  one,  for  the 
enemy  receded  as  the  British  under  Colonel  Tytler 
advanced ;  but  Havelock  was  much  harassed  by  the 
attempts  of  the  hostile  cavalry  to  get  into  his  rear 
and  plunder  his  baggage :  attempts  that  required 
much  ecertion  from  his  infantry  to  resist,  seeing 
that  the  thickly  wooded  country  interfered  with 
the  effect  of  cannon  and  musketry.  The  enemy 
after  a  time  abandoned  guns,  tents,  ammunition, 
and  other  materials  of  war,  and  made  a  hasty 
retreat  through  the  village. 

This  difficulty  over,  Havelock  prepared  for 
another  struggle  at  the  Pandoo  Nuddee,  which  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  cross  as  speedily  as 
possible.  He  rested  and  refreshed  his  troops  for 
a  few  hours,  and  advanced  the  same  afternoon, 
on  a  fiercely  hot  July  day.  The  enemy  had  not 
destroyed  the  bridge,  but  had  placed  two  guns  in 
^paulement  to  command  it  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stream.  Captain  Maude  disposed  his  artillery 
80  as  to  bring  a  convei^ging  fire  upon  the  two  guns 
of  the  enemy ;  whfle  the  Madras  Fusiliers  com- 
menced a  fire  with  Enfield  rifles  to  pick  off  the 
gannersL  The  two  guns  were  fired  directly  down 
the  road  at  the  advancing  British  column;  but 
after  Maude  had  somewhat  checked  this  fire,  the 
Fusiliers  gallantly  closed,  rushed  upon  the  bridge, 
and  captured  both  guns — an  exploit  in  which 
Major  Renaud  was  wounded.  The  mutineers 
precipitately  retreated.  Thus  did  the  brigadier- 
general  achieve  two  victories  in  one  day — those 
of  Aong  and  Pandoo  Nuddee.  True,  the  victories 
were  not  great  iQ  a  military  sense ;  but  they  were 
effected  over  a  numerous  force  by  a  mere  handful 
of  troops,  who  fought  after  wearying  marches  under 
a  solar  heat  such  as  residents  in  England  can  with 
difficulty  imagine.  Havelock  had  only  1  man  killed 
during  these  two  actions ;  26  were  wounded.  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  at  least  ten  times  greater ; 
but  the  chief  result  of  the  battles  was  the  dismay 
into  which  Nena  Sahib  was  thrown. 

General  Havelock,  like  other  commanders  at 
that  critical  time,  found  the  native  Bengal  troops 
in  his  force  not  to  be  trusted.     Their  conduct 


in  prewnce  <tf  the  enemy  on  the  18th  exdted  his 
sQspicion ;  it  waa^  indeed,  worse  than  dovbtftd ; 
and  on  the  14th  he  foond  it  neeessaiy  to  disaim 
and  dismount  his  sowars  of  the  13th  Int^gulart 
and  3d  Onde  Irr^;nlars— at  the  same  time 
threatening  with  instant  death  any  one  of  thdr 
numbor  who  should  attempt  to  escape.  One  of 
the  officers  at  Allahabad  who  joined  the  volnn-  | 
teer  cavaliy,  and  had  opportunity  of  oboerving 
the  conduct  of  the  irregulars  at  the  battle  <^  ' 
Futtehpoor,  wrote  thus  concerning  it :  '  On  I 
seeing  the  enemy,  Palliser  called  to  the  men  t 
to  charge,  and  dashed  on  ;  but  the  scoundreb  ' 
scarcely  altoed  their  speed,  and  met  the  enemy  at 
the  same  pace  that  they  came  down  towards  us. 
Their  design  was  evident ;  they  came  waving  their 
swords  to  our  men,  and  riding  round  our  party, 
making  signs  to  them  to  go  over  to  their  side. 
When  our  men  thus  hung  back,  a  dash  out  would 
certainly  have  ended  in  our  being  cut  up.*  During 
a  subsequent  skirmish,  *  our  rear-men  turned  tail 
and  left  us^  galloping  back  as  hard  as  their  horses 
could  go ;  and  we  were  forced  to  commence  a 
regular  race  for  our  necks. ....  I  write  this  with 
shame  and  grief;  but  it  was  no  fkult  of  Palliser's 
or  ours.'  Havelock  saw  the  necessity  of  disarming 
and  dismounting  such  fellows. 

The  scene  of  operations  now  approaches  Cawn« 
pore,  that  city  of  unutterable  horrors !  It  was  a 
desperate  struggle  that  Nena  Sahib  made  to  retain 
the  supremacy  he  had  obtained  at  Cawnpore.  He 
probably  cared  littie  for  kings  of  Delhi  or  fbr 
greased  cartridges,  provided  he  could  maintain 
a  hold  of  sovereign  power.  When  he  had  broken 
faith  with  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  and  had  carried  his 
treachery  to  the  extent  of  indiscriminate  slaughter 
in  the  Ganges  boats,  he  naturally  hoped  to  become 
leader  of  the  rebdlious  sepoys.  In  this  object| 
however,  he  did  not  wholly  succeed ;  he  and  his 
immediate  followers  were  Mahrattas ;  the  mutin- 
eers were  mostiy  Hindustanis;  and  the  latter 
made  littie  account  of  the  Nona's  claim  to  sove* 
reignty.  Had  the  issue  depended  upon  the  inf&ntry 
sepoys,  who  were  in  chief  part  Hindoos,  and  who 
chiefly  looked  for  plunder,  his  projects  might 
speedily  have  come  to  an  end ;  but  the  cavalry 
sepoys,  being  mostiy  Mohammedans,  and  exhibit- 
ing a  more  deadly  hatred  towards  the  Britishi 
more  readily  joined  him  in  a  combined  plan  of 
operations,  and  drew  the  sepoys  to  act  with  them. 
Leaving  Delhi  to  be  held  by  the  large  body  of 
mutineers,  Nena  Sahib  took  upon  himself  the  office 
of  crushing  any  British  force  that  might  make 
its  appearance  fh>m  Allahabad.  When  he  heard 
that  Renaud  had  started  with  his  littie  band,  he 
got  together  a  force  of  sowars,  8epo3rs,  Mahrattas, 
artillery,  and  rabble;  having  motives  of  fear  as 
well  as  of  self-interest  to  induce  him  to  prevent 
the  advance  of  his  opponent.  Not  knowing  that 
Renaud  had  been  joined  by  Havelock,  the  Mah- 
ratta  chieftain  sent  bodies  of  troops  sufficient,  as 
he  bdieved,  to  cheek  the  advance ;  but  when  the 
gallant  general  swept  everything  befbre  him,  the 
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arch-fiend  of  Bithoor  saw  that  the  matter  wa» 
becoming  ^rious.  He  had  had  expcneuee  of  the 
iiiiiomilabl©  resbtaoco,  under  accumulated  suffer- 
ing, of  the  hapless  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  and  his 
cQiiipaniotis ;  hut  now  a  British  general  had  to 
be  en couQ tared  in  the  open  field.  So  far  as  is 
knowD,  it  appears  that  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  tlie 
poasage  of  the  Pandoo  Nuddee  by  Hayelock,  Neua 
Bahib  ordered!  the  slaughter  of  all  the  captiv^es  )'et 
remainiDg  alive  at   Caw n pore — in  order  either 


that  the  dead  might  tell  no  t^les,  or  that  he  might 
wreak  vengeance  on  the  innocent  for  the  frustra- 
tion of  hk  plans.  Haying  committed  thfs  htoodj 
deed,  he  went  out  with  an  army,  and  took  up  m 
position  at  Aherwa,  the  point  at  whieh  the  road 
to  tlie  cantonment  branches  out  from  the  main 
trunk-road  to  Cawnpore  city.  Nena  Salub  com* 
manded  five  villages,  with  numerous  intrench- 
ments,  armed  with  seven  guns ;  and  in  the  rear 
was   his   infantry.     Hayelock,    after   advancing 
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nxteen  tnilea  from  the  Faniloo  Nuddee  to  Ahcrwa 
during  the  night  of  the  15th,  and  after  measuring 
the  strength  of  this  force,  saw  that  hi»  troopa 
would  be  shot  down  in  alarnihig  numbei^  before 
the  gunsi  could  be  silenced  and  the  intrenchments 
carried ;  he  resolved,  therefore,  on  a  flank-move- 
ment on  the  enemy^B  left  As  a  preliminary,  ho 
left  his  camp  and  baggage  under  proper  escoit  at 
Maharajpoor,  a  few  miles  in  the  rear ;  and  gave  his 
sunburnt  and  exhausted  troops  two  or  three 
hours'  rest  in  a  maugo-gmve  during  mid-day  of 
the  IGth,  until  the  fierce  heat  should  have  some- 
what abated.  The  hour  of  struggle  having  arrived, 
Havelock  quietly  wheeled  his  force  n)und  to  the 
left  Sank  of  the  enemy's  position,  behind  a  screen 
of  cldinpi  of  mango.  When  the  enemy  detected 
this  P  %  gi-eat  seiuiation  waa  diiplayed ;  a 


body  of  horfe  was  soon  sent  to  the  left,  and  cannon 
opened  fae  in  that  direction.  Then  came  a  series 
of  operations  in  which  the  superb  qualities  of 
British  infantry  were  strikingly  displayed.  Til- 
lages were  attacked  and  captured  one  after  another, 
by  fragments  of  regiments  so  smalt  that  one 
marvels  how  the  enemy  could  have  yielded  before 
them.  One  euch  CKploit  h  thus  narrated  in 
Havetock's  own  language ;  ^  The  opportunity  had 
arrived,  for  which  I  have  long  anxiously  >vatted, 
of  developing  the  prowess  of  the  78th  Highlanders. 
Three  guns  of  the  enemy  were  strongly  posted 
behind  a  lofty  hamlet^  well  intrenched.  I  directed 
this  regiment  to  advance ;  and  never  have  Z  wit^ 
nesaed  conduct  more  admirable.  They  were  led 
by  Colonel  Hamilton,  and  followed  him  with 
lurpftsaing  gteadiness  and  gallantry  under  a  beavj 
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fire.  As  they  approached  the  village,  thej  cheered 
mnd  charged  with  the  bayonet,  the  pipes  sounding 
the  pibroch.  Need  I  add  that  tlic  enemy  tied,  the 
village  was  taken,  and  the  gans  captared  I*  After 
three  or  four  villages  had  tlms  changed  hands^  the 
enetny  planted  a  *24-pounder  gun  on  the  canton- 
ment road  in  such  a  i>ositbii  as  to  work  much 
miseldcf  upon  Hav clock,  whose  artillery  cattle 
were  so  worn  out  with  heat  and  fatigue  that  they 
could  not  drag  the  guns  onward  to  a  desired  posi- 
tion. The  Ncna  appearing  to  have  in  project  a 
renewed  attack,  lla%'clock  resolved  to  anticipate 
him ;  ho  cheered  on  his  infantry  to  a  capture  of 
the  24-^pounder ;  they  rushed  along  the  road  amid 
a  storm  of  grape-sliot  from  Che  enemy,  and  never 
elackened  tiU  they  had  reached  the  gun  and 
captured  it.  Especially  was  the  G4th,  led  by 
Major  Stirling,  conspicuous  in  this  bold  enterprise. 
The  enemy  lost  all  lieai  t ;  they  retreated,  blew  up 
the  magazine  of  Cawn|>oro  on  their  way,  and  then 
went  on  to  liithoor. 

Thus  was  fought  the  battle  of  Oawnpore,  the  con- 
quest of  which  place  had  fur  so  many  weeks  been 
anxiously  looked  fur  ward  to  by  the  British.  True, 
they  had  heard,  ami  under  too  great  a  variety  of 
detail  to  warrant  disbelief,  tliat  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler 
smd  his  gallant  companions  bad  been  most  treach- 
erously murdered  by  the  ruthless  chieftain  of 
BithooT  ;  but  yet  a  hope  clung  to  them  that  some 
of  their  coin  patriots  at  least  might  be  alive  at 
Cawnporc.  On  this  16tti  i>f  July,  Havelock*s 
flmall  force  was  lessened  by  tlie  loss  of  6  killed 
and  9S  wounded  or  mif^sing — a  loss  wonderfully 
flight  under  the  circumstances,  but  serious  to  him. 
Captain  Currie  of  the  34th  received  a  wound  so 
ditperate  that  he  sank  under  it  in  a  few  hours ; 
Major  Stirling  was  slightly  wounded  ;  Captain 
Beatson^  attacked  with  cholera  on  the  morning  of 
the  fight,  held  up  witli  heroic  bearing  during  the 
whole  day,  but  died  soon  afterwards.  The  enemy 
lost  seven  guns  on  this  day,  of  which  three  were 
Si- pounder?, 

Some  of  the  Europeans  bore  an  almost  Inercdible 
amount  of  hard  labour  on  this  day  of  fierce  July 
heat.  One,  a  youth  of  eighteen  who  had  joined 
the  voTonteer  cavalry^  had  been  on  picket  all  the 
preceding  night,  with  no  refreshment  save  biscuit 
imd  water ;  he  then  marched  with  the  rest  sixteen 
miles  during  the  forenoon  -  then  stood  sentry  for  an 
hour  with  the  enemy  hovering  around  him ;  then 
fought  during  the  whole  afternoon ;  then  lay  down 
aupperle^s  to  re£>t  at  nightfall,  holding  his  horse's 
bridle  the  while;  then  mounted  night-guard  from 
nine  till  eleven  o'clock  ■  and  then  had  his  midnight 
sleep  broken  by  an  alarm  from  the  enemy.  It  was 
on  this  occasion,  too,  that  Lieutenant  Marshman 
Havelock,  son  of  the  general,  to  whom  he  acted  as 
aid -de-camp,  performed  a  perilous  duty  in  such  a 
way  as  to  earn  for  himself  ttie  Victoria  Cross — a 
badge  of  honour  establislicd  in  lB5fl  for  acts  of 
personal  heroism.  The  general  thus  narrated  the 
incident,  in  one  of  his  dispatches  :  *  The  64th 
regiment  had  been  much  under  artillery *flre,  from 


which  it  had  severely  suffered.  The  whole  of  the 
infantry  were  lying  down  in  line,  when,  perceiving 
that  the  enemy  had  brought  out  the  last  reserved 
guUj  a  24-pounder^  and  were  rallying  round  it,  I 
calted  up  the  regiment  to  rise  and  advance,  With- 
out  any  other  word  from  me.  Lieutenant  Havelock 
placed  himself  on  hii  horse,  in  ftont  of  the  centre 
of  the  64th,  opposite  the  muzzle  of  the  gim.  Major 
Stirling,  commanding  the  regiment,  was  in  fronts 
dismounted;  but  the  lieutenant  continued  to 
move  steadily  on  in  front  of  tho  regiment  at  a 
foot-pace,  on  his  horse.  Tho  gun  discharged  shot 
until  the  troops  were  within  a  ^hort  distance,  when 
it  fired  grai>e.  In  went  the  corps,  led  by  the 
lieatenantf  who  still  steered  steadily  on  the  gun*g 
muzzle  until  it  was  mastered  by  a  rush  of  tho 
64th/  It  is  difficult  for  civilians  adequately  to 
comprehend  the  cool  coui^go  required  in  an  act 
like  this  i  where  a  soldier  walks  his  horse  directly 
up  in  front  of  a  largo  piece  of  cannon  which  is 
loaded  and  fired  at  him  and  his  comrades  as 
rapidly  as  possible- 

What  the  British  troops  saw  when  they  entered 
Cawnpore,  haa  already  engaged  our  attention  (pp. 
142-145),  None  could  ever  forget  it  to  their  dying 
day«  It  was  on  the  17th  of  July  that  Havelock, 
after  a  night's  rest  for  his  exhausted  troops^ 
entered  the  city,  and  learned  the  hideous  revela- 
tions of  the  alaughter-room  and  the  well.  What 
steps  were  immediately  taken  in  Cawnporo,  has 
been  noticed  in  the  chapter  just  cited ;  and  the 
dismal  story  need  not  be  repeated.  Tho  general 
could  not  wait  to  attend  to  those  matters  at  that 
time ;  he  had  still  to  learn  what  were  the  move- 
ments of  Nena  Saliib  after  the  battle  of  the 
preceding  day — whether  the  Mahratta  intended 
or  not  to  make  a  stand  in  his  palace  at  Bithoor. 
Sending  forward  part  of  his  troops  therefore  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  IVth^  he  found  the  enemy  in 
a  very  strong  position.  Their  force  consisted  of 
the  insurgent  3 1st  and  42d  Bengal  infautry  from 
Baugor,  the  17th  from  F>*xabad,  sepoys  from 
various  other  regiments,  troops  of  the  cavalry  regi- 
ments, and  a  portion  of  Nena  Sahib's  Mahrattai 
—about  4000  men  in  all  The  plain  in  front 
of  Bithoor,  dirersiflod  by  thickets  and  villageai| 
had  two  streams  flowing  through  it,  not  fordable^ 
and  only  to  be  crossed  by  two  narrow  bridgei. 
The  enemy  held  both  bridges,  and  defended  them 
well.  The  streams  prevented  Havelock  frotn 
turning  the  enemy's  flanks ;  and  when  his  infantry 
assaulted  the  position,  they  were  received  with 
henvy  rifle  and  musketry  fire.  After  an  hour  of 
very  severe  struggle,  he  effected  a  crossing^  drove 
them  backj  captured  their  guns,  and  chased  them 
towards  Sorajpore.  He  had  no  cavalry  to  main- 
tain a  pursuit — indeed  the  want  of  cavalry  wa« 
felt  sadly  by  him  in  every  one  of  his  battles 
Thb  contest  cost  the  enemy  about  250  men^  the 
British  about  one-fifth  of  the  number;  in  this 
last-nameil  list  was  included  only  one  officer, 
Captain  Mackenaiie  of  tho  78tb  Highlanders^  who 
was  slightly  woundecl. 
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Here^  then,  was  ono  part  of  the  enterprise 
accomplished.  Cawnporc  had  been  recapture^lj 
and  the  road  cleared  of  rebels  between  that  place 
and  AllahabJid.  It  was  on  the  30th  of  Jane  that 
Ben  and  had  left  the  last-named  jdace  with  the 
first  division,  and  on  the  3d  of  July  that  Spurgin 
had  set  oflF  witli  the  detachment  by  steamer 
It  waa  on  the  1th  that  Havelock  had  placed 
htm  set  f  at  tlie  head  of  the  second  division^ 
and  marched  forth  to  overtake  the  two  others 
— ►carrjing  with  him  the  recollection  of  a  scowl 
fh»m  many  of  the  Mussulman  inhabitants  of  the 
city.  He  had  seen,  as  he  went  along,  evidences  of 
Beuaud's  stern  energy,  in  the  number  of  rebellious 
sepoys  hanging  from  gibbets  and  trees  by  the 
roadside.  He  and  his  troops  had  mado  ordinary 
Indian  marches  the  first  three  or  four  days,  in 
a!  tern  ate  rain  and  fierce  heat,  and  within  sight 
of  destroyed  bungalows  and  devastated  homo- 
steads  ;  but  wben  the  news  from  Ren  and  arrived, 
forced  marches  were  made.  Then  came  the  battle 
of  Futtchpoor  on  tho  1 2th,  that  of  Aong  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  that  of  Pundoo  Nuddeo  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  that  of  Cawnpore 
on  the  16th,  and  that  of  Blthoor  on  the  I7th— 
five  victories  in  six  days,  spreadmg  the  fame  of 
Havelock  far  and  wide  throngbont  the  surround- 
ing districts.  The  future  tactics  had  then  to  be 
resolved  upon.  Cawnpore  had  been  recovered, 
ahhougli  the  garrison  could  not  be  saved ;  but 
there  was  anotJier  Britbh  garrison,  anotJier  group 
of  sufiering  British  women  and  children,  to  be 
thought  of— at  Lueknow,  The  general  well  knew 
how  despemte  wai  tlie  work  before  him,  with  the 
reduced  and  sickened  force  at  his  command  ;  but 
he  was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  making  an 
attempt,  at  least,  to  reiiovc  Brigadier  Inglia  and 
his  companions.  Feeling  the  m-gent  need  of  more 
troops,  and  the  imperative  necessity  of  holding 
CawnpoTo  safely  while  be  himself  advanced  into 
Oude,  Havelock  had  already  sent  to  Allahabad, 
requesting  Neill  to  come  if  possible  in  person  to 
Cawnpore,  and  to  bring  reinforeementa  with  him. 
It  was  easier  for  Neill  to  respond  to  the  first  of 
these  two  appeals  than  to  the  second ;  he  would 
have  gone  anywhere,  borne  any  amount  of  fatigue, 
to  share  in  the  good  work  j  but  he  found  himself 
already  reduced  to  so  few  troopa  at  Allahabad  as 
to  be  barely  able  to  maintain  that  place.  Never- 
theless, after  counting  heads  and  measuring 
strength,  ho  ventured  to  draft  off  S27  men  of  tbo 
84 ih  foot  from  his  little  force ;  he  started  tbem 
forth  on  the  15th,  partly  by  bullock-trains,  to 
reach  Cawnpore  on  the  20 tb.  He  himself  set  out 
on  the  16th — the  day  of  the  battle  of  Cawnpore — 
leaving  Alkhabad  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Drummond  Hay  of  tbo  78tb  Highlanders,  until 
Colonel  O'Brien  could  arrive.  After  a  rapid 
journey,  Neill  reached  Cawnpore,  took  military 
command  of  that  place  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  assisted  Havelock  in  the  preparations  neees^ 
sary  for  crossing  the  Ganges  into  Oude.  One 
jcreat  necessity  was  perceived  on  the  instant  by 


both  generals ;  English  soldiers,  with  all  their 
good  qualities,  are  prone  to  drink ;  and  Havelock 
soon  found,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  *  half  hU 
men  would  be  needed  to  keep  the  other  half  from 
getting  drunk*  if  they  had  easy  access  to  liquor; 
he  therefore  bought  up  all  spare  beverages  in 
Cawnpore,  and  placed  them  in  the  bands  of  the 
commisgariat.  A  calamity  much  grieved  the  little 
army  at  this  time.  Major  Renaud,  who  had  90 
succassfuily  brought  forward  the  first  column  from 
Allahabad,  sank  under  the  effects  of  a  wound  ht 
bad  received.  A  bullet  had  hit  him  above  the  koe% 
forcing  part  of  the  scabbard  of  bis  sword  into  tht 
wound,  and  causing  much  suffering ;  amputation 
seemed  to  a  fiord  some  relief  but  only  for  a  time ; 
he  died  soon  after  the  arrival  of  NeiU,  who  had 
highly  valued  him  as  a  trusty  ofl&cer  In  his  own 
Madras  Fusiliers* 

Glancing  at  a  map,  we  see  that  the  high  road 
ft-om  Cawnpore  to  1/ueknow  ii  brokco  at  its  veiy 
commencement  by  the  river  Ganges,  which,  at  this 
point,  varies  from  five  hundred  to  two  thousand 
yards  in  width.  There  is,  of  courae,  no  bridge 
here ;  and  as  the  stream  is  usually  very  rapid, 
the  transport  of  troops  necessarily  becomes  slow, 
difficult,  and  dangerous  work.  Havelock  began  to 
cross  on  the  20th  of  July,  but  many  days  elapsed 
before  the  ta^k  was  completed.  The  Brahmaputra 
steamer,  which  brought  Spurgin's  detachment  to 
Cawnpore  on  the  1 7th,  w^as,  with  a  few  open  boats, 
the  only  available  resource  for  this  work.  By  the 
23d,  about  1100  of  his  troops  had  crossed  over  into 
Oude— every  boat-load  having  to  battle  against  a 
broad  and  swift  currentt  All  possible  baggage 
was  left  behind,  each  man  taking  with  Mm  a  very 
small  supply  of  clothing  and  food. 

On  the  20th,  Havelock  sent  a  short  telegram  to 
the  commander-in-chief — announcing  that  Nena 
Sahib's  followers  appeared  to  be  deserting  him ; 
that  he  had  fled  from  Bithoorj  that  the  British 
liad  reentered  that  place  on  the  19th ;  and  that 
the  palace  bad  been  reduced  to  ashes,  and  13  guns 
captured  On  the  next  day  a  further  commnnt- 
cation  was  sent  to  the  effect  that  three  more  guns, 
and  a  number  of  animal^^  bad  been  bronght  along 
from  Bithoor,  and  that  the  magazine  bad  been 
blown  up.  Subsequent  events  proved  that  the 
Nena,  though  forced,  to  flee,  still  retained  a  body 
of  troops  under  bis  command. 

When  the  brigadier-general,  on  the  2^  of  July, 
bad  so  far  succeeded  in  transporting  his  gallant 
little  army  over  the  majestic  Ganges ;  and  when 
his  sanguine  hopes  bad  led  hjm  to  beheve  that  he 
could  conquer  Lucknow  in  two  or  three  days,  then 
arose  in  his  mind  the  important  strategic  question 
— What  next  ?  Should  be  remain  in  Oude  after 
the  capture  of  Lucknow,  and  effect  the  thorough 
Tcconquest  of  that  province ;  or  should  he  hastily 
recrofis  the  Ganges,  march  to  Agra,  liberate  Colvin 
and  the  other  Europeans  in  the  fort,  pick  up  any 
available  force  there,  and  advance  to  aid  in  the 
siege  of  Delhi  t  Sir  Patrick  Grant,  who  was 
commander-in-chief  at  that  time,  waa  solicited  by 
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leligmm  for  an  answer  to  thti  query.  He  atrcnuousTy 
reoommeuded  thai  Ha v dock,  once  in  Oude,  ehould 
remain  there  if  possibl*?,  *  If  be  i¥»er©ly  relieves 
tbe  beleaguered  garrison  of  Luck  now,  and,  after 
accompHnhing  that  object,  instantly  rccrosses  the 
Gange-s  into  our  own  provinces,  it  will  be  thought 
and  believed  throughout  India  that  ha  had  signally 
fiiled  to  reconquer  Oude,  and  that  he  wna  driven 
out  of  tb  e  pro vin  co  by  To  rce  of  arm  s,  Tli  e  i  nsurgen  ts^ 
though  beaten  before  Lucknow,  would  assuredly 
coUect  again,  and  follow  up  the  retiring  army, 
prevent  supplies  from  eoming  into  camp,  and 
r«duoe  our  troops  to  great  strait^  and  hazards  when 
r^crossing  the  Ganges— the  passage  of  which,  even 
when  IS" holly  unopposed,  the  brigadier -general 
describes  as  having  been  a  very  difficult  and  tedioui 
operation/  This  exactly  coincided  with  Havelock's 
own  view;  and  he  therefore  turned  a  deaf  car 
to  all  applications  for  aid  made  to  hhn  by  the 
commanders  at  Agra  and  Delhi, 

It  wa«  not  until  tho  25th  that  Havel oek,  after 
teeing  his  army  safely  across  the  river,  made  tho 
passage  himself  from  the  Doab  into  Oude.  Neill, 
with  a  very  small  number  of  troops,  prepared  to 
bold  Cawnpore  safely  during  Havel ock's  absence. 
Ho  re-established  British  powder  throughout  the 
place ;  offered  government  rewards  for  hringing 
in  mptnred  rebels  and  public  property ;  appointed 
Captain  Bruce  to  the  post  of  superintendent  of  the 
police  and  intelligence  departments  j  purchased 
troop-horses  in  the  neighbouring  districts ;  and 
made  arrangements  for  keeping  the  road  open  and 
unmolested  between  Cawnpore  and  Allahabad, 
All  thia  he  did,  besides  taking  care  of  Havelock'g 
eiek  and  wounded,  with  a  force  of  only  SOO  men — 
moll  was  the  result  of  tho  bravery  of  a  soldier  and 
the  skill  of  a  commander,  when  combined  in  the 
same  person. 

When  Havelock  had  advanced  six  miles  from 
the  Ganges^  at  a  place  called  Mungnlwar,  he  was 
met  by  a  messenger  who  had  succeeded  In  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  the  insurgents  at  Lucknow,  and 
had  brought  a  plan  of  that  city  prepared  by  Major 
Anderson,  together  with  some  brief  but  valuable 
information  ft-om  Brigadier  Inglis.  The  details  were 
partly  written  in  Greek  chatneter^  as  a  measure 
of  precaution*  Havelock  now  saw  the  fhll  import* 
ance  and  difficulty  of  the  work  before  him.  His 
own  little  band  was  reduced  to  150O  men,  sup- 
ported by  10  badly  equipped  and  manned  guns. 
On  the  other  han<l,  he  learned  that  the  enemy 
had  intrenched  and  covered  with  guns  the  long 
bridge  across  the  Sye  (Saee)  at  Bun  nee,  and  hfwi 
made  preparations  for  destroying  it  if  the  passage 
were  forced.  Nor  was  his  rear  less  imperiled  tlian 
his  fVont ;  for  Nena  Sahib  had  collected  3000  men 
and  several  guns,  with  which  he  intended  to  get 
he  tweed  Havelock  and  the  Ganges,  to  cut  off  his 
retreat.  Kothing  but  the  anxious  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  the  Europeans  at  Lucknow  would 
haTO  induced  the  gallant  man  to  advance  under 
such  perilous  odds.  Re  said  in  one  of  his  dis- 
patches to  the  government  on  the  S6th :   '  The 


communications  convince  me  of  the  extreme 
delicacy  and  difficulty  of  any  operation  to  relieve 
Lsglis ;  it  shall  be  attempted,  however,  at  every 
risk/  Could  he  have  known  how  anxiously  the 
beleaguered  British  in  the  Hesidency  at  Luc  know 
was  looking  for  him,  his  heart  would  have  bled 
for  them ;  Major  Anderson  had  sent  him  a  mili- 
tary plan,  but  the  messenger  was  too  much 
imperiled  to  bring  any  lengthened  narrative. 

The  battle  of  Onao  or  Oonao  was  one  of  the 
most  surprising  of  the  series  in  which  Havelock 
was  engaged.  His  passage  towards  Lueknow  was 
disputed  on  the  29th  by  the  enemy,  who  had  taken 
up  a  strong  position.  Their  right  was  protected 
by  a  swamp  which  could  neitiior  be  forced  nor 
ti]ni(^ ;  their  advanced  corps  wns  in  a  garden 
enclosure  which  assumed  the  form  of  a  bastion ; 
and  the  rest  of  their  force  was  posted  in  and  behind 
a  village,  the  houses  of  which  were  loopholed  and 
defended  by  15  guns.  The  passage  between  tho 
village  and  the  town  of  Onao  was  very  narrow  ■ 
but  along  this  passage  the  attack  had  to  bo  made^ 
because  the  swamp  precluded  an  advance  on  the 
one  flank,  while  the  flooded  state  of  the  country 
equally  rendered  the  other  impassable,  The  attack 
was  commenced  by  the  78th  Highlanders  and  the 
1st  Fusiliers,  who,  with  two  guns,  soon  drove  tho 
enemy  out  of  the  bastion ed  enclosure  ;  but  when 
they  approached  the  village,  they  were  exposed  to 
a  hot  fire  from  the  loopholed  houses,  A  party  of 
the  34th  foot  advanced  in  aid  i  anil  then  a  deter* 
mined  struggle  ensued  ;  the  village  was  set  on  fire, 
but  still  the  enemy  resisted  with  a  bravery  wortliy 
of  a  better  cause.  At  length  the  pasimge  between 
the  town  and  the  village  wa^  forced ;  and  then  the 
enemy  were  seen  drawn  up  in  great  strength  in 
an  open  plain — infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery^ 
Nevertheless  Havelock  attacked  them,  captured 
their  guns,  and  put  the  horse  and  foot  to  Bight. 
During  all  this  time  a  large  detachment  of  Nena 
Sahib's  troops,  under  Jupah  Bingh,  threatened  the 
left  flank  of  the  British,  in  the  not  unreasonable 
hope  of  being  able  to  annihilate  such  a  handful  of 
men*  No  sooner  had  Havelock  given  his  troops 
two  or  three  hours*  rest,  than  he  advanced  from 
Onao  to  Bushemtgunje,  This  w^as  a  walled  town, 
vvith  wet  ditches,  a  gate  defended  by  a  round 
tower,  four  pieces  of  cannon  on  and  near  tho  tower, 
loopholed  and  strengthened  buildings  within  the 
walls^  and  a  broad  and  deep  pond  or  lake  beyond 
the  town,  Havelock  sent  the  Highlanders  and 
Fusiliers,  under  cover  of  tho  guns,  to  capture 
the  ^rth works  and  enter  the  to^vn ;  while  the 
64th  made  a  flank  movement  on  the  left,  and 
cut  off  the  communication  from  the  town  by  a 
chau8a6e  and  bridge  over  the  lake.  His  few  horse 
could  do  nothing  for  want  of  open  ground  on 
which  to  manoeuvre;  but  his  guns  and  his  infantry 
soon  captured  the  place  and  drove  the  enemy 
before  them.  In  these  two  battles  on  one  day,  he 
had  1%  killed  and  76  wounded  ;  while  the  enemy 
is  supposed  to  have  lost  half  as  many  men  as 
Havdoek's  whole  force.   Ho  also  captared  10  gunft, 
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but  as  ho  had  no  |i^ntiers  to  work  them,  or  horses 
to  draw  them,  they  were  destroyed — two  by  spik- 
ing, nnd  s«vonteen  by  shot,  In  a  dispatch  relating 
to  this  day's  hard  work,  the  general,  after  describ- 
ing iho  brief  but  desperate  contest  among  the  loop- 
holed  houses,  said^  'Here  some  daring  fe-ats  of 
bravery  were  perforin  ed.  Pi-iratc  Patrick  Cavanagh, 
of  the  64th,  was  cut  literally  in  pieces  by  Hie  enemy ^ 
while  setting  an  example  of  distinguished  gallantry* 
Had  he  lived  I  should  have  deemed  him  worthy 
of  the  Victoria  Cross  ;  it  could  never  have 
ghttered  on  a  more  gallant  breast*  This  mode  of 
noticing  the  merit  of  private  soldiers  eiiiieared 
Havelock  to  his  troops,  Cavanagh  had  been  the 
first  to  leap  over  a  wall  from  behind  which  it  was 
neceasary  to  drive  the  enemy ;  ho  found  himself 
confronted  by  at  least  a  dozen  troopers,  two  or 
three  of  whoin  he  killed  ;  but  he  was  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  rest  1  before  his  comrades  could  come  to 
f  hts  airL 

It  must  have  beeti  with  a  pang  of  deep  regret 
that  the  general,  hitherto  success Ful  in  every 
enconntcr»  found  it  necessary,  on  the  31st  of  July, 
to  make  his  first  retrograde  movement  He  never 
scrupled  to  attack  thousands  of  the  enemy  with 
hundreds  of  his  own  troops,  in  open  battle;  the 
odds,  whether  five  to  one  or  ten  to  ouei  did 
not  deter  him  ;  but  when  his  whole  force,  his 
miniature  army  of  operationsj  became  reduced 
to  little  more  than  the  number  for  one  full  regi- 
ment, the  question  arose  whether  any  men  would 
be  left  at  all,  after  Oghtiug  the  whole  distance  to 
Lucknow.  Ho  had  no  means  for  crossing  the 
Sye  river  or  the  great  canals  as  the  enemy  had 
taken  care  either  to  destroy  or  to  guard  all  the 
bridges;  and  in  every  military  requirement — 
except  courage — hia  force  was  becoming  daily 
weaker.  Besides  oHlicers  and  men  who  had  been 
killed  or  wounded  in  fair  fight,  numbers  had 
been  struck  do^^n  by  the  sun ;  while  others, 
through  exposure  to  swamps  and  marshes,  had 
been  seiied  with  cholera,  diarrhcoa,  and  dysentery; 
insomuch  that  Havelock  was  losing  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  men  a  day.  In  addition  to  all  this,  as 
he  could  leave  no  men  behind  him  to  keep  open 
the  communication  with  Caw n pore,  he  was  obliged 
to  take  all  his  sick  and  wounded  with  him.  His 
little  band  being  now  reduce*!  by  battle  and 
disease  to  1364  men,  he  determined  on  receding 
two  short  marches,  to  wait  until  reinforcements 
of  fome  kind  could  reach  him.  Colonel  Tytler^ 
his  quartermaster-general^  strongly  confirmed  the 
necessity  of  this  retreat.  He  saw  no  possibility  of 
more  than  600  men  reaching  Lucknow  alive  and 
in  fighting  conditfon  ;  and  they  would  then  have 
had  two  miles  of  street-fighting  before  reaching 
the  Residency.  He  recommended  a  retreat  from 
Busherutgunje  to  Munguhvar;  and  this  retreat 
was  made  under  the  earnest  hope  that  aid  would 
arrive  soon  enough  to  permit  an  advance  to 
Lucknow  within  a  week — aid  most  urgently 
needc^l,  seeing  that  the  garrison  at  that  place  was 
becoming  very  short  of  provisions    The  troop^ 


of  course,  were  a  little  disheartened  by  this 
retrograde  movement  They  rested  in  Busherut* 
gunje  from  tha  early  morning  of  the  3f)th  to  the 
afternoon,  when  they  received  the  order  to  retreat 
It  was  not  till  after  the  reasons  were  explained 
to  them,  that  his  gallant  companions  in  arnii 
could  at  all  reconcile  themselves  to  this  order 
from  the  general.  Tliey  marched  back  that 
evening  to  Onao,  and  the  following  morning  to 
MunguH^ar. 

The  month  of  August  began  under  dispiriting 
circumstances  to  Havelock.  His  chance  of 
reaching  Lucknow  %va3  smaller  than  ever ; 
although  greater  than  ever  was  the  need  of  the 
garrison  at  that  place  for  his  a^jsifitance.  He 
sent  back  his  sick  and  wounded  from  Mungulwar 
to  Cawnpore»  across  the  Ganges,  and  committe<i 
them  to  Neiirs  keeping.  Ho  explained  to  that 
general  the  reasons  for  his  retreat,  and  asked  for 
further  reinforcements  if  such  were  by  any  means 
obtainable,  Jfeill  was  able  simply  to  send  a  few 
dozens  of  men,  bringinrrliavelock^s  effective  number 
up  to  about  1400.  With  these  he  sot  about  reorgan^ 
ising  his  little  band  during  the  first  three  days  of 
tlie  mouths-counting  each  man  as  if  he  had  been 
a  gem  above  price.  Every  native  had  been  got 
rid  of ;  all  hia  troops  were  Britii?h  ;  and  therefore, 
few  as  they  were,  he  felt  entire  reliance  on  them. 
On  the  4tli  he  sent  out  his  handful  of  volunteer 
cavalry  to  reconnoitre  the  Lucknow  road,  to  see 
what  had  become  of  the  enemy.  The  troopers 
dashed  through  Onao  without  inteniiptiou ;  but  on 
appixiaching  Bushcrtitgunje  they  saw  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  euemy  were  endeavouring  to  block 
up  the  line  of  communication,  by  occupying  in 
force  a  series  of  hamlets  between  the  town  and 
the  lake  beyond  it  Tlic  cavalry,  having  thus 
obtained  news  critically  important  to  the  general, 
galloped  back  the  same  evening  to  Onao,  where 
they  were  joined  by  Havelock  and  hia  force  from 
Mungulwar.  After  a  night's  bivouac  at  Onao,  the 
British  marched  forth  in  early  mom,  and  met 
their  old  enemy  for  a  second  time  at  Busherut* 
gunje.  Havelock,  after  a  reconnaissance,  resolved 
to  deceive  the  enemy  by  a  show  of  cavalty  in 
front,  while  he  sent  round  gtmt  and  infantry  to 
turn  their  flanks.  This  manoeuvre  completely 
succeeded  ;  the  enemy  were  surprised^  shelled  out 
of  the  town,  and  pursued  by  the  bayonet  and  the 
rjfie  through  the  whole  of  the  hamlets  to  an  open 
plain  beyond.  They  suffered  much,  but  safely 
drew  off  all  tlieir  guns  except  two.  Though  n 
victory  for  Havelock,  shewing  the  high  qualities 
of  his  men,  it  was  not  one  that  cheered  him  much. 
The  enemy  were  still  between  him  and  Lucknow, 
and  ho  would  have  to  encounter  them  again  and 
again,  with  probably  great  reinforcements  on 
their  side,  ere  he  could  succeed  in  the  object  he 
had  at  heart  The  morning  of  the  6th  of  August 
rose  gloomily  to  him  ;  for  he  was  forced  to  a  con- 
clusion that  an  attack  on  Lucknow  was  wholly 
beyond  his  force.  He  returned  from  Busherutgunje 
through  Ouao  to  liis  old  quarters  at  Mungulwar ; 
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mod  when  gd camped  there,  wrote  or  telc^^^pbed 
to  the  eommander-in-chier  tliat  he  most  n  ban  don 
his  long-chorished  enterprise  until  streugthcned* 
All  his  staff  ofEccrs  joined  in  the  opiulou  tliat  to 
advance  ijow  to  Lucknow  would  be  '  to  conrt 
annihilation j^  and  would,  morcovDr,  seal  tlio  doom 
of  the  heroic  Inglis  in  that  city — seeing  that  that 
oMcer  coaid  not  possibly  bold  cnt  without  the 


hopeful  expectation,  sooner  or  later,  of  relief  from 
CawnpoTc  'I  will  remiiin,*  added  Havel ock  in 
his  notificattou^  *  till  the  last  moment  in  thia 
position  (Munguhvar),  strengtbenfng  it,  and 
hourly  improring  mj  bridge -communication  with 
Cawnporc,  in  the  hope  that  eotoo  error  of  the 
enemy  may  enable  mo  to  strike  a  blow  agatnat 
them,  and  give  the  garrison  an  o]>j>ortunity  of 


Flan  of  Reticu  near  Bltboor^  Aaput  14,  IS3T« 


blowing  up  their  works  and  cutting  their  way 
oat/  Ha?elock'3  army  now  only  just  exceeded 
1000  effective  men — a  number  absurd  to  designate 
aA  an  army,  were  it  not  for  its  brilliant  achieve- 
ments. Between  Muugnlwar  and  Lucknow  it  was 
known  that  there  were  three  strong  posts,  defcndod 
by  GO  guns  and  30^000  men.  Eveiy  village  on  tiie 
road,  too  (this  being,  In  the  turbulent  province  of 
Oude),  WAS  found  to  be  occupied  by  zemindai^ 
deadly  hosUle  to  the  British,  Ifeill  ha<l  only  500 
reliable  troops  at  Cawnpore,  of  whom  one- half 
were  on  the  sick-list  Who  can  wonder,  then, 
that  even  a  Hav clock  shrank  from  an  advance  to 
Lucknow  at  such  a  time  t 
From  the  evening  of  the  6th  to  tiie  morning 


of  the  1 1th  was  tlie  small  overworked  colnmii 

encamped  at  Mungulwat^^flghting  against  cholera 
as  a  more  dreaded  opponent  than  rebellious  sepoys^ 
and  keeping  a  guarded  watch  on  the  distrusted 
Oudians  around.  On  tlio  llth,  however,  this 
sojourn  was  disturbed  ;  and  the  British  found 
them  selves  called  upon  to  meet  the  enemy  for 
the  third  time  at  tlio  town  of  Bushcrutgunje* 
Early  in  the  morning  Havelock  received  infor- 
mation that  4000  rebels,  with  some  guns,  had 
advanced  from  Nawabgungo  to  that  place.  It 
did  not  Buit  his  views  to  have  such  a  hostile  force 
in  position  within  a  few  hours'  march  of  bim  ;  he 
therefore  put  bis  column  in  motion*  His  advanced 
guard  drove  the  enemy's  parties  out  of  Opu>  |  but 
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when  he  tn arched  onward  to  the  vicinity  of  Btish- 
erutgunje^  lie  found  the  enemy  far  more  numerous 
than  he  had  eatpected^ — spread  out  to  a  great 
distance  right  and  left,  and  strong]  j  in  trench  eil 
in  the  centre,  Havelock  saw  reasons  for  postr 
ponijig  his  attack  till  the  following  day.  He 
returned  to  Onao,  where  his  troops  bivouacked 
on  the  wot  ground  amid  much  discomfort,  and 
after  a  very  scanty  supper.  Such  men,  however, 
vi'oro  not  likely  to  make  the  worst  of  their 
troubles ;  they  rose  on  tlie  12th,  ready  to  van- 
quish the  enemy  in  their  usual  style*  In  the  two 
former  battles  of  Bushenitgunje,  the  enemy  had 
depended  chiefly  on  defences  in  and  behind  tlie 
town ;  hut  in  this  instance  they  had  adopted  the 
plan  of  intrenching  the  village  of  Boursekce 
Chowkee,  iu  advance  of  the  town*  Havelock  was 
mucfi  retarded  in  bringing  his  battery  and  sup* 
porting  troops  across  the  deep  and  wide  morasses 
which  protected  the  enemy's  fi*ont,  during  which 
operation  the  enemy's  shot  and  shell  caused  him 
Bome  loss;  hut  when  these  obstacles  were  sur- 
mounted, and  his  artillery  brought  into  play,  the 
7Sth  Highlanders,  without  firing  a  shotj  rushed 
with  a  cheer  upon  the  principal  redoubtj  and 
captured  two  out  of  the  three  horse-battery  guns 
with  which  it  was  armed.  The  enemy's  extreme 
left  being  also  turned,  they  were  soon  in  fiiU 
retreat  But  here,  as  before,  the  victory  was 
Uttlo  more  than  a  manifestation  of  British  supe- 
riority in  the  field  of  battle ;  the  enemy  lost 
six  to  one  of  the  British,  but  still  they  remained 
on  or  near  the  Lucknow  road.  The  brigadier, 
just  ahke  to  his  humble  soldiers  and  to  his  brother- 
ofBcers,  did  not  fail  to  mention  the  names  of  those 
who  particularly  distinguished  themselves.  On 
one  occasiou  it  was  his  own  sou  Lieutenant 
Havelock  j  on  another  it  was  Patrick  Oavauagh 
the  private;  and  now  it  was  Lieutenant  Crowe 
of  the  78th  Highlanders,  who,  on  this  12th  of 
August,  had  been  the  first  man  to  climb  into 
the  enemy  *8  redoubt  at  Boursekeo  Chowkee — an 
achievement  which  afterwards  brought  him  the 
¥ictoria  cross^ 

The  conqueror  for  the  tliird  time  retreated  from 
Busherutgunje  to  Mnngulwar,  of  course  a  little 
weaker  iu  men  than  in  the  morning.  Havelook^s 
object,  in  this  third  retreat,  was  not  merely  to 
reach  Mungulwar,  but  to  recross  the  Ganges  to 
Ca ^11  pore,  there  to  wait  for  reinforcements  before 
making  another  attempt  to  relieve  Lucknow. 
Tho  advance  of  the  4000  rebels  on  the  llth  had 
been  mainly  with  the  view  of  cutting  off  the  little 
band  of  heroes  during  this  embarkation  ;  but  the 
battle  of  the  ISth  frustrated  tbb;  and  by  evening 
of  the  I3t!i  the  whole  of  the  British  had  crossed 
the  flanges  from  the  Oudo  bank  to  tho  Cawnporo 
bank,  by  a  bridge  of  boats  and  a  boat -equipage 
which  Colonel  Tytler  and  Captain  Crommelin 
■had  used  indefatigable  exertions  to  prepare. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  retreat  was 
regarded  by  the  insurgents  as  a  concession  to  their 
superior  strength,  aa  an  admission  that  even  a 


Havelock  could  not  penetrate  to  Lucknow  at  that 
time ;  it  elated  them,  and  for  the  same  reason  It 
depressed  the  little  band  who  had  achieved  io 
much  and  suffered  so  severely.  The  general  himself 
was  deeply  grieved,  for  the  prestige  of  the  British 
name,  but  more  immediately  for  the  safety  of 
Brigadier  Inglis  and  his  companions.  But  though 
grieved,  he  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  despond ;  he 
looked  at  his  difficulties  manfully*  Those  difficul- 
ties were  indeed  great.  While  ho  was  fighting  in 
Oude,  bravely  but  vainly  striving  to  advance  to 
LncknoWj  Nena  Sahib  had  been  collecting  a 
motley  assemblage  of  troops  near  Bithoor,  for 
the  purpose  of  re-establishing  his  power  in  that 
regioti.  A  whole  month  had  been  available  to 
him  for  this  purpose,  from  tlie  middle  of  July  to 
the  middle  of  August ;  and  during  this  time  there 
had  been  assembled  tho  3tst  and  42d  native 
infantry  from  Saugor,  the  17th  from  Fyzabad, 
I>ortions  of  the  34lh  disbanded  at  Barrack[>orej 
troops  of  three  mutinied  cavaliy  regimouts,  and 
odds  and  ends  of  Mahrattas,  The  Nena  had 
imitatetl  Havelock  in  crossing  into  Oude,  but  had 
afterwards  recrossed  into  the  Boab,  with  tho 
evident  intention  of  attacking  NeilFs  weak  force 
at  Caw n pore.  Bithoor  ho  re-occupied  without 
difficulty,  for  FeiU  had  no  troops  to  station  al  that 
place>  but  now  he  planned  an  advance  to  Cawn- 
poro itself.  As  soon  as  Havelock  had  brought  his 
column  across  the  Gauges  on  the  13th,  the  two 
generals  concerted  a  plan ;  they  resolved  to  rest 
the  troops  on  the  14tb,  attack  Nena  8ahib*s  left 
wing  on  tho  15tb,  and  march  to  Bithoor  on  the 
16th.  NeiU,  with  a  mera  handful  of  men,  went 
out  of  bis  intrcBchment,  surprised  the  enemy's 
leftj  and  drove  them  with  prectpitatJou  from  the 
vicinity  of  Cawnpore*  This  done,  Havelock  laid 
his  plan  for  a  third  visit  to  Bithoor  on  the  1 6th, 
He  marched  out  with  about  1300  men — nearly  all 
that  he  and  Neill  possessed  between  them — and 
came  up  to  the  enemy  about  mid-day.  They  had 
established  a  position  in  frant  of  Bithoor,  which 
Havelock  characterised  as  one  of  the  strongest 
he  had  ever  seen.  They  had  two  guns  and  an 
earthen  redoubt  in  aud  near  a  plantation  of 
sugar  and  castor-oil  plants,  intrenched  quadr 
rangles  filled  with  troops,  and  two  Tiliagea  with 
loopholed  houses  and  walls.  Havelock,  after 
surveying  tho  position,  »ent  his  artillery  along 
the  main  road ;  consisting  of  Maude^g  battery^ 
which  had  already  rendered  such  good  servtce, 
and  Olphert's  battery,  recently  forwarded  from 
Allahabad  under  Lieutenant  Smithett  While 
the  guns  proceeded  along  the  main  road,  the 
infantry  advanced  in  two  wings  on  the  right 
and  left.  After  a  brief  exchange  of  artillery-fire^ 
the  78th  Highlanders  and  tho  Madras  Fusihers 
advanced  in  that  fearless  way  which  struck 
such  astonishment  and  panic  into  the  mutineers ; 
they  capture*!  and  bunjcd  a  village,  then  forced 
their  way  through  a  sugar^plantation,  then  took 
the  redoubt,  then  captured  two  gnus  placed  in  a 
battery,  and  drove  the  rebels  before  them  at  every 
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point  The  battery,  redoubt,  quadrangles,  villages, 
and  plantations  having  been  thus  conquered,  the 
British  crossed  a  bridge  over  a  narrow  but  unfbrd- 
able  stream,  and  pursued  the  enemy  into  and 
i^t  through  the  town  of  Bithoor.  Beyond  this 
it  was  impossible  to  pursue  them,  for  Havelock 
bad  now  scarcely  a  dozen  troopers,  and  his  infantry 
were  utterly  exhausted  by  marching  and  fighting 
during  a  fiercely  hot  day.  The  64th  and  84th  foot, 
with  the  Ferozpore  Sikhs,  were  disabled  fh)m 
taking  a  ftill  share  in  the  day's  operations,  by  a 
bend  or  branch  of  the  unfordable  stream  which 
intercepted  their  intended  line  of  march ;  the  chief 
glory  of  the  day  rested  with  the  78th  Highlanders 
and  the  Madras  Fusiliers.  Havelock,  in  his  dis- 
patch relating  to  this  battle,  said :  '  I  must  do  the 
mutineers  the  justice  to  pronounce  that  they  fought 
obstinately ;  otherwise  they  could  not  fbr  a  whole 
hour  have  held  their  own,  even  with  such  advant- 
ages of  ground,  against  my  powerful  artillery- 
fire.'  Worn  out  with  fatigue,  the  British  troops 
bivouacked  that  night  near  Bithoor;  and  on  the 
17th  they  returned  to  Cawnpore.  They  had 
been  fighting  for  six  or  seven  weeks  under  an 
Indian  sun,  almost  from  the  day  of  their  leaving 
Allahabad.  '  Rest  they  must  have,'  said  Neill,  in 
one  of  his  pithy  telegrams.  Captain  Mackenzie,  of 
the  Highlanders,  was  among  those  who  received 
wounds  on  this  day. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  terminating  the  Have- 
lock campaign  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term; 
that  is,  the  campaign  in  which  he  was  undisputed 
chief.  He  was  destined,  before  the  hand  of  death 
struck  him  down,  to  fight  again  against  the  rebel- 
lious sepoys,  but  under  curious  relations  towards  a 
brother-officer — relations  strikingly  honourable  to 
both,  as  will  presently  be  explained.  A  wonderful 
campaign  it  must  indeed  be  called.  Between 
the  12th  of  July  and  the  17th  of  August,  Have- 
lock had  fought  and  won  three  battles  in  the 
Doab  east  of  Cawnpore,  three  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cawnpore  and  Bithoor,  and  four  in  Dude — ^ten 
battles  in  thirty-seven  days ;  and  this  against  an 
enemy  manifold  superior  in  numbers,  and  with 
an  army  which  naturally  became  weaker  by  each 
battle,  until  at  length  its  fighting  power  was 
almost  extinguished. 

Precarious,  indeed,  was  the  state  to  which 
Havelock's  little  force  was  reduced.  Shells,  balls, 
bullets,  sabres,  heat,  fatigue,  and  disease,  laid  his 
poor  fellows  low ;  while  his  constant  cry  for 
reinforcements  was — not  unheeded,  certainly — ^but 
left  unsatisfied.  The  cry  was  everywhere  the 
same — 'Send  us  troops;'  and  the  reply  varied  but 
little:  'We  have  none  to  send.'  On  the  10th  of 
August,  he  had  17  officers  and  466  men  sick  at 
CaAvnpore ;  while  those  who  were  not  sick  were 
so  exhausted  as  to  be  scarcely  fit  for  active  service. 
Havelock  and  Neill  thirsted  to  encourage  their 
handf\il  of  men  by  some  brilliant  achievement ; 
but  the  one  essential  would  be  the  relief  of  Luck- 
now,  and  for  this  they  were  not  strong  enough. 
The  rebds,  encouraged  by  this  state  of  afiairs, 


assembled  in  great  force  on  the  Oude  side  of  the 
Ganges;  they  threatened  to  cross  at  Cawnpore,  at 
a  spot  twelve  miles  lower  down,  and  at  Futteh- 
poor;  while,  on  the  other  side,  the  Gwalior 
Contingent  threatened  the  small  British  force  fVom 
Calpee.  Havelock  telegraphed  to  the  commander- 
in-chief:  'I  could  bring  into  the  field  8  good  guns, 
but  the  enemy  are  reported  to  have  29  or  30; 
these  are  great  odds,  and  my  900  soldiers  may  be 
opposed  to  5000  organised  troops.  The  loss  of  a 
battle  would  ruin  everything  in  this  part  of  India.' 
After  deducting  his  sick  and  wounded,  and  two 
detachments  to  guard  the  cantonment  and  the 
road  to  it,  he  had  only  700  men  ready  for  the 
field — ^perhaps  the  smallest  'army'  that  modem 
warfare  has  exhibited.  Every  day  the  general 
became  more  earnest  and  urgent  in  the  language 
of  his  telegrams ;  he  was  quite  willing  to  '  fight 
anything,  and  at  any  odds ;'  but  his  failure  of 
victory  would  be  ruinous  at  such  a  critical  time. 
There  were  6000  Gwalior  troops  threatening  his 
rear  on  the  Jumna;  there  were  20,000  Oudlans 
watching  him  from  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges; 
there  were  12,000  of  the  enemy  on  his  left  at 
Furruckabad ;  and  to  oppose  these  37,000  armed 
and  disciplined  soldiers,  he  had  only  700  effective 
men !  The  contrast  would  have  been  ridiculous, 
but  fbr  the  moral  grandeur  which  gave  almost  a 
sublimity  to  the  devotedness  of  this  little  band. 
On  the  21st,  he  announced  that  unless  reinforce- 
ments arrived  soon,  ho  would  be  compelled  to 
abandon  all  his  hopes  and  plans,  and  return  to 
Allahabad,  whence  he  had  started  on  his  career  of 
conquest  seven  weeks  before.  He  endeavoured, 
meanwhile,  to  strengthen  his  position  at  Cawnpore, 
and  to  send  off*  sick  and  wounded  to  Allahabad,  as 
a  temporary  relief. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  decide  who  was  beset 
by  most  anxiety  towards  the  close  of  August-^ 
Havelock  or  Inglis.  The  former,  after  his  vain 
attempt  to  reach  Lucknow,  wrote  a  note  on  the 
4th  which  happily  reached  Inglis;  telling  him 
of  what  had  occurred,  and  adding,  'You  must 
aid  us  in  every  way,  even  to  cutting  your  way 
out,  if  we  can't  force  our  way  in.  We  have 
only  a  small  force.'  This  note  reached  Inglis 
on  the  16th ;  he  wrote  a  reply  on  the  16th, 
which— after  the  messenger  had  been  exposed 
to  seven  days  of  great  peril — Havelock  received 
on  the  23d,  This  reply  told  how  terrible  was 
the  position  of  the  Lucknow  garrison — 120  sick 
and  wounded;  220  women,  and  230  children; 
food  and  all  necessaries  scanty ;  disease  and  filth 
all  about  them;  officers  toilhig  hke  common 
labourers  firom  morning  till  night ;  soldiers  and 
civilians  nearly  worn  out  with  fotigue;  enemy 
attacking  every  day,  and  forming  mines  to  blow 
up  the  feeble  intrenchments ;  and  no  means  of 
carriage  even  if  the  garrison  succeeded  in  quitting 
the  place.  The  remaining  days  of  the  month 
were  spent  by  Havelock  inactively  but  hopeftdly. 
True,  he  was  becoming  almost  invested  by  the 
rebels  at  Cawnpore,  who  saw  that  his  handfhl  of 
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men  could  do  little  against  them ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand>  telegraphic  communicatiofi  was  well 
kept  lip  with  Allahabad,  Benares^  ai»d  Calcutta, 
He  learned  that  Canning^  Campbell,  and  Oatrara 
were  busily  engaged  in  Bending  up  every  possible 
reinrorcGmeut  to  him  j  aud  he  wrote  again  and 
again  to  lugU?,  urgmg  him  to  remain  firm  to  the 
last,  in  the  cheerful  trust  that  aid  would  come 
before  the  last  act  of  despair — a  surrender  to  the 
innSurgcnts  at  Lucknow*  There  was  mention  of 
nearly  2000  men  being  either  on  their  way  or 
about  to  start  from  Calcutta,  belonging  to  the  5th, 
64th,  7Sth,  84th,  and  90th  regiments,  the  Madras 
Fusiliers,  and  tlio  artillery;  and  there  were  con- 
fident hopes  expressed  of  great  service  being 
re  fide  ted  hy  the  Kaval  Brigade,  500  '  blue  jaekets/ 
under  Captain  Pool,  who  left  Calcutta  by  fiteiimer 
on  the  20tb.  Tlic  govcnior-general  knew  that 
Brigadier  Inglis  had  a  quarter  of  a  million  ster* 
ling  of  go  rem  men  t  money  unflcr  his  charge  in 
the  Rcsi<Icney  of  Lucknow ;  and  he  sent  tclegranis 
to  Havelock  and  Neill,  urging  them,  if  possible^ 
to  convey  instructions  to  Inglis  not  to  care  about 
the  money,  but  rather  to  use  it  in  any  way  that 
might  best  contribute  to  tlic  liberation  of  his  heroic 
and  suffering  companions, 

New  names  now  appear  upon  the  seene — those 
of  Outram  and  Campbell.  Major-general  Sir 
,Tames  <»utram,  after  successfully  bringing  tho 
Persian  war  to  an  end,  bad  been  appointed  by  the 
governor-general  to  the  miHUiry  command  of  the 
Dinapoor  and  Caw n pore  divisions;  succeeding 
Wheeler,  who  was  killed  at  Cawnpore,  and  Lloytl, 
who  had  fallen  into  disgrace  at  Dinapoor.  Tliis 
WBS  a  very  important  trust,  seeing  tbat  it  placed 
under  his  control  all  the  British  officers  engaged 
in  the  various  Ktruggles  at  Luck  no  w^  Cawnpore, 
Allahabad,  Benares^  Dinapoor,  (tc.  lie  arrived  iit 
Dinapoor  to  assume  thts  command  on  tbo  l.stU 
of  August,  two  days  after  the  date  when  Havelock 
had  ended  his  scries  of  ten  battles.  It  happcnet], 
too,  that  8ir  Colin  Campbell  arrive^l  in  India 
about  the  same  time,  to  fill  tho  office  of  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  armies  of  the  crown 
and  tho  Company  in  India,  For  a  period  of  two 
months,  Bir  Patrick  Grant  had  superintended 
military  matters,  remaining  in  consultation  with 
Viscount  Canning  at  Calcutta^  and  corresponding 
with  the  generals  in  the  various  provinces  and 
divisioni.  Now,  however,  Sir  Patrick  returned 
to  his  former  post  at  Madras,  and  Bir  Colin 
assumed  military  command  in  hia  stead — remain- 
ing, hke  him,  many  weeks  at  Calcutta,  where 
he  could  belter  organise  an  army  than  in  the 
upper  provinces.  Campbell  and  Outram,  the  one 
at  Calcutta  and  the  other  at  Dinapoor,  speedily 
settled  by  telegram  that  every  possible  exertion 
should  be  made  to  send  np  reinforcements  to 
Havelock  and  NeiU  at  Cawnj>ore ;  and  that  those 
gallant  men  should  be  encouraged  to  hold  on,  and 
not  retreat  from  their  important  position,  Outram 
had  formed  a  plan  entirely  distinct  from  that 
in  which   Havelock  was  concerned — namely,  to 


advance  fi-om  Benares  direct  to  Lucknow  iM 
Joun]^M}or,  a  route  altogether  northeast  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Doab  ;  and  to  relievo  Brigadier  Inglis  and 
tlie  devoted  garrison  of  that  city.  When,  howeTcr, 
it  became  known  that  Inglis  could  not  cut  bis  way 
out  of  Lucknow  without  powerful  assistance,  and 
that  Havelock  himself  was  in  danger  at  Cawnpore, 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  suggested  to  Sir  James  Outram 
a  reconsideration  of  his  plan ;  pointing  out  that  an 
advance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Benares 
to  Lucknow,  through  a  country  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy^  would  under  any  circum- 
itaucea  be  very  perilous ;  and  submitting  that  a 
march  by  Allahabad  to  Cawnpore  might  probably 
be  better.  The  great  problem  in  effect  was — ho%v 
could  Outram  best  assist  Havelock  and  NeiU, 
and  how  could  all  three  best  liberate  Inglis  from 
his  diflieulties  I  To  solve  this  problem,  the  few 
remaining  days  of  August,  and  the  month  of 
Bcptember,  were  looked  forward  to  witli  anxiety. 

The  plan  of  operations  once  agreed  upon,  Sir 
James  Outram  engaged  in  it  m  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. On  the  Ist  of  Beptember,  having  made  the 
necessary  military  arrangements  for  the  safety  of 
the  Dinapoor  rtgion,  he  arrived  at  Allahabad, 
making  a  brief  sojourn  at  Benares  on  his  way. 
He  took  with  him  90  men  of  II.M.  90th  foot— a 
small  instalment  of  the  forces  with  which  he 
hoped  to  strengthen  Havelock's  little  band.  Three 
<lays  afterwards,  COO  men  of  the  Eamo  regiment 
reached  Allahabad  by  steameri— a  »low  and  sure 
way  wliich  the  government  was  forced  to  adopt 
owing  to  tbe  miserable  deficiency  in  means  of 
land- transport*  No  time  was  lost  in  making 
these  valuable  troojis  available^  Reckoning  up  the 
various  fragments  of  regiments  which  had  arrived 
at  Allahabad  since  Havelock  took  his  departure 
from  that  place  two  months  before,  Outram  found 
Ibem  to  amount  to  something  over  3  700  men  j  he 
set  off'  himself  on  the  5th  with  a  fti*st  column  of 
673  men  ;  Major  Simmonds  started  on  the  same 
day  with  a  second  column  of  674  ;  about  90  more 
followed  on  tho  Gth ;  and  300  remained  to  guard 
Allahabad,  and  to  form  the  nucleus  for  further 
reinforcements.  On  the  7th,  Outram  was  at 
Hissa,  progressing  at  a  rate  that  would  probably 
carry  him  to  Cawnpore  by  the  1 5th — all  bis  men 
eagerly  hoping  to  have  a  brush  with  the  *  Pandies/ 
and  to  aid  in  augmenting  the  gallant  little  band 
under  Havelock. 

While  Sir  James  was  on  bis  march^  ho  received 
information  that  a  party  of  insurgents  from  Oude 
were  about  to  cross  the  Ganges  into  Doab,  at  a 
place  called  Koondun  Puttee,  between  Allahabad 
and  Futtehpoor,  and  about  twenty  miles  from 
tho  last-named  town.  Seeing  the  importance  of 
frustrating  this  movement,  he  made  arrangements 
accordingly.  Being  at  Thureeflon  on  the  9lh  of 
September,  he  placed  a  small  force  under  tlie 
charge  of  Major  Vincent  Eyre,  who  had  lately 
nmeh  distinguished  himself  at  Arrah;  consisting 
of  lOO  of  H.M.  5tlu  and  60  of  the  C4ih  regiments, 
mounted  on  elephants^  with  two  guns,  tootSj  two 
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dajs*  cooked  provisions,  and  8«pi)ljes  fat  three 
dajs  more.  These  troops,  not  sorry  at  haiug 
selecii>d  for  such  a  novel  enterprise,  started  ofF 
and  reached  Hufgong  hy  dusk  on  the  lOtb,  where 
tlifc*y  ^oie  joined  by  40  troopers  of  the  12£U 
Irregular  lloi^e  under  Captahi  Johnson.  Eyre, 
after  resting  his  men,  made  a  moonlight  march  to 
Koondun  Puttee,  where  he  arrived  at  daybreak. 
The  enemy,  in  surprise,  msbed  ha&tily  to  their 
boats,  with  a  view  of  recrosaiiig  the  Ganges  into 
Ondo ;  but  this  escape  was  not  al!owcd  to  tUem. 


The  sword,  musket,  rifle,  and  cannon  brought 
them  down  in  such  numbers  that  hardly  any  saw 
Oude  again.  The  number  of  the  enemy  was  abc^ut 
300  ;  a  number  not  large,  but  likely  to  prove  very 
disastrous  if  they  had  obtained  command  of  the 
road  between  Allahabad  and  Cawnporc.  Havelock 
evidently  attached  much  importance  to  this 
service,  for  ho  said  in  his  dispatch :  '  I  now  con- 
sider my  communications  secure,  which  otherwise 
must  have  been  entirely  eut  off  during  our  opera- 
tions in  Oude  J  and  a  general  insurrection,  I  am 


BiIOAPIIl-«IK£|Ut  ^ULU 


assnradj  would  have  followed  throughout  the  Doab 
had  the  cneiny  not  been  destroyed — ^they  being 
hut  Ibo  advaneed-guard  of  move  formidable 
invaders,'  This  work  achieved,  the  different 
columns  eon  tinned  their  march,  tintil  at  length 
tbey  safely  reached  Cawnpore, 

The  three  generals — Outran^  Uavelock^  and 
Hcill — met  on  the  ICtU  of  September  at  Caw^n[Jore. 
delighted  at  being  able  to  rcinforee  each  other  for 
the  bard  work  yet  to  bo  done^    And  now  eame  a 


manifestation  of  noble  selfHlcnial,  a  eliivairous 
sacrifiee  of  more  personal  iuelination  to  a  higher 
sense  of  justice.  Out  ram  was  higher  in  rank  as 
a  military  ofleerj  and  held  a  higher  command  In 
that  part  of  India;  be  might  have  claimed,  and 
officially  was  entitled  to  claim,  the  command  of 
the  forthcoming  expedition ;  but  he^  like  other?, 
bad  gloried  in  the  deeds  of  Ilaveloek,  and  was 
determined  not  to  rob  him  of  the  honour  of  re* 
lieving  Luc  know.   On  the  16th,  Sir  James  Outram 
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issued  an  order,*  in  which,  among  other  things, 
lie  annonnced  that  Havelook  had  been  raised  from 
bngadier-general  to  fnajor-general ;  that  that 
noble  soldier  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
finishing  what  he  had  so  well  begun ;  tliat  Outram 
would  accompany  him  b^  chief-commissioner  of 
Oude,  and  would  fight  under  him  as  a  volunteer, 
without  interfering  with  his  commaud ;  and  that 
Ba^elock  fihould  not  be  superseded  in  the  com- 
mand by  Outram  until  the  relief  of  Lucknow 
should  have  been  achieved.  It  was  a  worthy 
deed,  marking,  as  Havelock  well  expressed  it, 
*  characteristic  generosity  of  feeling;*  he  announced 
it  to  his  troops  by  an  order  on  the  same  day, 
and  *  expressed  his  hope  that  they  would,  by  their 
exemplary  and  gallaut  conduct  in  tlie  field,  strive 
to  justify  the  confidence  thus  reposed  in  them** 

The  two  generals  wished  at  once  to  ascertain 
from  Calcutta  what  were  the  views  of  Viacouot 
Canning  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  concerning  any 
ulterior  proceedings  at  Lueknow«  Outram  eent  a 
telegram  to  Canning  to  inquire  whetherj  if  Luck- 
now  were  recaptured,  it  should  be  held  at  all 
hazardfi,  as  a  matter  of  success  and  prestige.  The 
governor-general  at  once  sent  back  a  reply  :  *  Save 
the  garrison ;  never  mind  our  pi'estige  just  now, 
provided  you  liberate  Inglia ;  we  will  recover 
prestige  aftenvardSt  I  cannot  just  now  send  you 
any  more  troops.  Save  the  Briti^  in  the  Iletd- 
dency,  and  act  afterwards  as  your  strength  will 
permit.*  The  two  generals  pi'oceeded  to  act  en 
thdse  instructions.  Just  two  moutha  bad  elapsed 
since  Havelock  bad  made  his  appearance  at 
Cawnpore  as  a  victor ;  and  it  was  with  great  pain 
and  anxiety  that  he  had  been  forced  to  allow 
those  tw*o  mouths  to  puss  away  without  sending 
one  single  soldier,  one  single  ration  of  food,  to 
tho  forlorn  band  who  so  wonderfully  stood  tbeir 
ground  in  the  Residency  at  Luoknow^.  Now, 
however,  he  looked  forward  with  brighter  hopea  j 
Outram  w^as  witli  him,  under  relations  most 
Mcndly  and  honourable  ;  and  both  generals  were 
fully  determined  to  sufier  any  sacrifice  rather  than 
leave  Tnglis  and  his  companions  unrelievod. 

Outram  himself  planned  the  organisation  of  the 
new  force  for  operations  in  Oude ;  but  he  placed 
nar clock  at  the  head  of  it,  and  took  care  that 
Neill  should  have  a  Bhare  in   the   gloiy*t     I*^ 

*  *  The  Impoi-tftDt  duty  of  first  relieving  Ltie  ggj-rlaoti  of  Lucknow 
baifl  hscti  ititruattid  to  Mujur  geni^ra]  UavclQck,  CVB.;  iUtd  Mnjor-^ 
gettCTAl  Oulrun  feds  tbit  It  is  due  to  ilxli  diBtin^uii^li^  officer , 
ami  to  tlie  ttrErnuoui  and  noble  eiertlona  whJch  bij  haj  already 
iriAde  to  pfl't'Ct  tliaC  otitJ^^i  Uut  t«  liJm  should  accrue  tho  honour 
uf  the  actiLeTement^ 

*  Hi^or-simflrftl  Ontiniu  li  coafjdent  Uitt  tho  gTi^nt  end  for 
whleh  GeBFral  Earelock  tSid  bti  br&va  troofift  b^vqs  so  lon^  and 
9Q  glorlouiljr  fought  ^m  aoWf  vm^oi  the  blowing  of  Frof Idencc, 
he  AfTcompiishcd. 

*The  nLgLjqT-geneml,  thereforo,  in  p'Atitudc  for  find  admlrmiJcn 
of  the  briUlatiC  dDcdi  hi  arms  nchleved  bj  Geucrikl  Il£Ve1<wk  and 
hlA  ghllAfit  troopa„  vrill  cliecrfiiUy  waive  hli  rank  on  Iha  occasion » 
hii4  will  iLcirrnnpanj  tb^  t'orcc  to  Lucknoif^  In  bts  civU  cApa^elty  m 
cbler-domtnlsihi'nicr  uf  Oudoi  tL^nderLng  bis  niiUtfUfy  Rcrrlee^  (o 
General  If avelock  aa  a  volunteer, 

*  On  thtj  relief  of  Lucknow,  the  m^Jar-tgcnerAl  vlU  PCtsaiiiD  Wa 
poiitlon  at  tb«  h^A  of  tlio  f^recl/ 

4  *  rust  iKTiutTRr  AiitiaDs. 

*  The  £Ui  FoKJIUfi  I  ftitli  T«igiiDeiii ;  detadliiiueeU  SIth  A»C  and 


consisted  of  two  brigades  of  infantry,  one  of 
cavalry,  one  of  artillery,  and  an  engineer  depart- 
ment* 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  September  that  the  two 
generals  crossed  with  this  army  into  Oude,  maldEg 
use  for  that  purpose  of  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Ganges,  most  laboriously  coustrueted  by  Captain 
Crommelio.  The  enemy,  assembled  near  the  banks, 
retired  after  a  nominal  res^istance  to  Mnngnlwar. 
The  heavy  guns  and  the  baggage  were  crossed  over 
on  the  20th,  On  the  21st  the  British  again  came 
up  with  the  enemyj  turned  their  right  flank,  drove 
them  from  their  position,  inflicted  on  them  a 
severe  loss,  and  captured  four  gunt.  With  the 
heroism  of  a  true  soldier,  Sir  James  Outram 
headed  one  of  the  charges  that  brought  about  this 
victory  j  serving  as  a  volunteer  under  Havelock, 
The  enemy  were  not  permitted  to  destroy  the 
Bunnee  bridge  over  the  Sye  j  and  thus  the  victors 
were  enabled  to  pursue  their  route  towards 
Lucknow.  On  the  23dj  Havelock  again  found 
himEelf  In  pr^ienee  of  the  enemy,  who  had  taken 
up  a  sti^ong  position;  their  left  posted  iu  the 
enclosure  of  the  Alum  Bagh— a  place  destined  to 
world-wide  notoriety — and  their  centre  and  right 
on  low  hihi.  Alum  BagU  is  so  near  Lucknow 
that  firing  in  the  city  could  be  distinctly  heard ; 
and  Havelock  therefore  gave  a  volley  with  his 
largest  guns^  to  tell  the  beleaguered  garrison  that 
aid  was  near.  The  Britisli,  in  order  to  encounter 
the  enemy,  had  to  imas  straight  along  the 
high  road  between  morasses^  during  which  they 
guilurcd  much  from  artillery  j  but  when  once 
enabled  tn  deploy  to  Uie  right  and  left,  they 
gradually  gained  an  advantage,  and  added  another 
to  the  list  of  their  victories— -driving  the  enemy 
before  them,  but  at  the  same  time  suftbring  severely 
from  the  large  numbers  and  the  heavy  firing  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  opposed.  They  ba<i 
been  marching  thr«e  days  under  a  perfect  deluge 
nf  rain,  irregularly  fed,  and  badly  housed  in 
viUiigeA,  Havelock  determined,  therefore,  to  pitch 
eamp^  and  (o  give  his  exhausted  troops  one  whde 
d^y*f  rest  on  the  24th* 

At  last  came  the  eventful  day,  the  25tli  of 
September,  when  the  beleaguered  garrison  at 
Lucknow  were  to  experience  the  joy  of  seeing 
those  whofie  arrival  had  been  yearned  for  during ' 


lit  Madras  FusLUcrs :— Brigadier- goaand  IfeUl  commtniing,  and 
nominatLDg  IlLi  owa  brigade  Btuf. 

"aficowD  tsrAjirit  sttJtiAUK* 

<  ifcr  ilajesty'3  7Hth  Hlgblaridera ;  her  Mujcsly**  eUUi  Ugbt 
Infontrj ;  and  Ibe  Sikh  rpglmpnt  of  Feroxpor? ;— nrirtdltr 
JiuDiUoii  comiuimdUigt  uid  noualn-atiiig  bis  own  brlgidft  tttff* 

*  TlttED   (A.KT1I.LEBT)    BStaAPS^ 

*  Cnplala  Maude's  hatioff ;  Captain  Olpheirt'*  bnUcr y ;  Bre^el* 
Major  KjT«'«  batbtrr  t— Uajo?  Qo|^e  to  0€iDiiiiuid,  aod  ta  appoint 
bis  own  BtalT. 

<  Volabiccr  caT^ry  ta  the  loft ;  Iti:eeu]«T  oivalrj  to  tbi  rlglit  '* 
— CdipUln  UoiTov  to  cocamaDd, 

<  Chief  -  e»jtLEi««r,  Captam  CroinmeliD  ;  nitubnt-engbeeni 
LfenienaaU  Leonard  uid  Ja^oie^ 

*  Ami^-geaenl  H*  EaTclock,  G.B.,  ti>  (^muoand  the  force.* 
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10  long  and  auxioiu  a  period.  Early  on  that 
monung,  after  depositing  his  haggage  and  tents 
under  an  escort  in  the  Alum  Bagh,  Havelock  pnr- 
ned  hia  march.  The  1st  brigade,  with  Outram 
attached  to  it  as  a  volanteer,  drove  the  enemy 
from  a  succession  of  gardens  and  walled  cnclo- 
lares;  irhHe  the  other  brigades  supported  it.  From 
the  bridge  of  the  Char  Bagh  over  the  canal,  to  the 
Besidencj  at  Lncknow,  was  a  distance  in  a  straight 
line  of  aboat  two  miles ;  and  this  interval  was 
eat  by  trenches^  crossed  by  palisades,  and  inter- 
sected by  loopholed  houses.  Progress  in  this 
direction  being  so  much  obstructed,  Havelock 
resolTed  to  deploy  along  a  narrow  road  that 
skirted  the  left  bank  of  the  canal.  On  they  went^ 
vntn  they  came  opposite  the  palace  of  Kaiser  or 
Kissarah  Bagh,  where  two  guns  and  a  body  of 
insorgents  were  placed ;  and  hero  the  fire  poured 
oat  on  them  was  so  tremendous  that,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  general,  '  nothing  could  live  under 
it  ;^  bis  troops  had  to  pass  a  bridge  partly  under 
the  infloenoe  of  this  fire ;  but  immediately  after- 
waids  thc(y  received  the  shelter  of  buildings 
acljaoent  to  the  palace  of  Pureed  Buksh.  Darkness 
now  coming  on,  it  was  at  ono  time  proposed 
tiiat  the  force  diould  halt  for  the  night  in  and 
near  the  ooort  of  this  palace;  but  Havelock  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  leaving  the  Residency  for 
another  night  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  he 
therefore  oidered  his  trusty  Highlanders,  and  little 
less  trosty  Sikhs^  to  take  the  lead  in  the  tremend- 
ous ordeal  of  a  street-fight  through  the  largo  city 
of  Lucknow.  It  was  a  desperate  struggle,  but 
it  was  for  a  great  purpose-^and  it  succeeded.  On 
that  night,  within  the  British  Residency,  Havelock 
aadOatram  dasped  hands  with  Inglis,  and  listened 
to  the  outpourings  of  ftill  hearts  idl  around  them. 
The  sick  and  the  wounded,  the  broken-down  and 
the  emaciated,  the  mihtary  and  the  civilians,  the 
officers  and  the  soldiers,  the  women  and  the 
children— all  within  the  Residency  had  passed  a 
day  of  agonised  suspense,  unable  to  help  in  their 
own  ddiveranoe;  but  when  at  length  Ilavelock's 
advanced  column  could  be  seen  in  a  street  visible 
fW>m  the  buildings  of  the  Residency— then  broke 
forth  such  a  cheer  as  none  can  know  but  those 
placed  in  similar  circamstance& 

When  General  Havelock  penned  a  hasty 
dispatch  narrating  the  events  of  this  day,  ho 
sud:  'To  form  a  notion  of  tho  obstacles  over- 
come^ a  reference  must  be  made  to  the  events 
that  are  known  to  have  occuiTcd  at  Buenos 
Ayrea  and  Sangossa.  Our  advance  was  tlu-ough 
streets  of  flat-roofed  and  loopholed  houses,  each 
forming  a  separate  fortress.  I  am  filled  with 
surprise  at  the  success  of  operations  which 
donanded  the  efibrts  of  10,000  good  troops.* 
The  advantage  cost  him  dearly.  Sir  James 
Outram  received  a  flesh-wound  in  the  arm  early 


in  tlie  day,  but  nothing  could  subdue  his  spirit; 
though  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  he  continued 
till  the  end  of  the  operations  to  sit  on  his  horse, 
from  which  he  only  dismounted  at  the  gate  of 
tho  Residency.  Greatest  loss  of  all  was  that  of 
tho  gallant  and  energetic  Brigadier-general  Neill, 
who  from  the  3d  of  June  to  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember had  been  almost  incessantly  engaged  in 
conflicts  with  tho  enemy,  in  and  between  the 
cities  of  Benares,  Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  and 
Lucknow.  He  foil,  to  fight  no  more.  From 
the  time  when  he  left  his  native  home  in  Ayrshire, 
a  stripling  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  had  passed 
thirty  years  of  his  life  in  service,  and  had  been 
a  trusty  and  trusted  officer.*  But  although 
the  loss  of  Neill  was  the  most  deplored,  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  services  which  he  had 
rendered,  Havelock  had  to  lament  the  melan- 
choly list  of  gallant  officers  who  had  equally 
desired  to  shew  themselves  as  true  soldiers  on 
this  day.t  No  less  than  ten  officers  were  either 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  78th  Highlanders  alone 
— shewing  how  terrible  must  have  been  tho 
work  in  wliich  that  heroic  regiment  lod.  The 
whole  list  of  casualties  comprised  119  officers 
and  men  killed,  339  wounded,  and  77  missing. 
Of  these  last  Havelock  said :  *  I  much  fear  that, 
some  or  all,  they  have  fallen  into  tho  hands  of 
a  merciless  foe.'  Thus  was  tho  force  reduced 
by  more  than  five  hundred  men  in  one  day. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day,  the  25th  of 
September,  Major-general  Havelock,  within  the 
Residency  at  Lucknow,  gave  back  to  Sir  James 
Outi-am  the  charge  which  had  so  generously 
been  intrusted  to  him.  Ho  became  second  in 
command  to  one  who  had  all  day  fought  chival- 
rously under  him  as  a  volunteer.  Here,  then, 
this  chapter  may  end.  It  was  the  last  day  of 
Uavelock*8  campaign  as  an  independent  com- 
mander. What  else  he  did  before  disease  ended 
his  valuable  hfc;  what  the  Lucknow  garrison 
had  effected  to  maintain  their  perilous  position 
during  so  many  weary  weeks ;  what  were  tho 
circumstances  that  rendered  necessary  many 
more  weeks  of  detention  in  the  Residency ;  by 
whom  and  at  what  time  they  were  really  and 
finally  relieved — arc  subjects  that  will  engage  our 
attention  in  future  pages. 

*  The  Quc«n  afterwards  gave  to  the  brigadier-general**  wife  the 
title  which  she  would  liave  acquired  in  the  regular  way  if  her 
gallant  husband  had  lived  a  few  weeks  longer— that  of  Lady 
Neill. 

t  OJficcrs  JTiV/eJ.— Brigadier,  general  Neill;  Brigade -major 
Cooper;  Lieutenant-colonel  Bazuly;  Captain  Fakenham;  Lieu- 
tcnanU  Crump,  Warren,  Bateman,  Webeter,  Kirby,  Pooler  and 
Moultrie. 

Ojfficers  TToMnd^d.— Mivjor-gcneral  Sir  J.  Outram;  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Tytler;  Captains  Becher,  Orr,  Dodgson,  Crommelin, 
Olphert,  L'Estrange,  Johnson.  Lockhart,  Hastings,  and  ^J'illi*; 
Lieutenants  Sitwcll,  Havelock,  Lynch,  Palliser,  Swanston.  Birch, 
Crowe,  Swanson,  Grant,  JoUy,  Macpheraon,  Barry,  Oakley, 
Woolhouse,  Knight,  Pieetou,  Arnold,  and  Bailey.  Bomo  of  the 
wounded  officen  aOcrwards  died  of  their  wounds. 
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CHAPTER   XV  L 

THE   DIN  A  POOR   MOTIHY,    AND    ITS   CONSEQUENCEa 


JFTER  the  first  startling  outbreak 
|at  Meertit,  there  was  no  iusEaticc 
"of  mutiny  that  lb  row  constern^ 
]  tion  over  a  more  widely  spreading 
rangcj  of  country  tlmn  that  at 
r}ina[ioor.  Tins  military  station 
'lis  in  the  midst  of  the  thickly  popu- 
lated province  of  Beliar,  between 
^Bi^ngal  and  Oiidc ;  a  province  rioh  in 
^opiom,  rice,  and  indigo  plantations:,  and 
^iiibabited  chiefly  by  a  class  of  llindr>os  less 
warlike  than  those  towards  the  west.  Tho 
Dijiapoor  nmtiny  was  the  one  great  event  in  the 
eastern  half  of  Northern  India  during  July  and 
August;  and  on  this  account  it  may  eonvenicntly 
be  tixfatcil  as  llie  central  nucleus  around  whicli 
all  the  minor  events  grouped  themselves.  In 
tiie  regions  surrounding  the  lower  ceurso  of  the 
Oaugca,  aud  itii  branch  the  Uoiigly,  the  disturb- 
ances were  of  minor  character ;  but  along  both 
sides  of  the  great  trank-road  t!iero  was  much 
more  agitation,  especially  after  the  mntiny  at  the 
station  above  named*  Nevertheless,  it  will  bo 
desirable  to  take  a  bird's-eye  glance  at  Bengal  and 
Behar  generally  in  this  chapter,  in  rdation  to 
the  events  of  July  and  August— keeping  steadily 
in  mind  tlto  25th  of  July,  as  the  day  on  %vhrcli 
the  occurrences  at  Dinajioor  agitated  all  the 
nativesj  paralysed  many  of  the  Europeans,  and 
led  to  a  train  of  truly  rctnarkable  proceedings 
In  and  near  tho  town  of  Arrah. 

First,  then,  fur  Calcutta,  the  Anglo-Indian 
capital.  This  city  was  not  afflicted  by  a  mutinyj 
in  the  u^ual  mcajiing  of  the  term,  at  any 
time  during  the  yean  Many  reasons  might  bo 
assigned  for  tins  CKcmption.  There  were  on  all 
occasions  more  Europeans  at  Calcutta  than  in  any 
other  city  in  India,  who  could  have  presented  a 
formidable  de fence- cor i>s  if  they  cho^e  to  combine 
for  that  purpose.  There  was  the  majesty  of  a  vice- 
regal court  at  Calcnttaj  not  without  its  effect  on  tlie 
impressionable  minds  of  Asiatics,  There  were  the 
head- quarters  of  all  authority  in  the  city,  insuring 
the  promptest  measures  if  exigency  should  demand 
them.  And  lastly,  Calcutta  bdng  the  landing-placo 


for  most  of  the  English  troops,  rebel  Bcpoys  conld 
never  hope  for  much  chance  of  success  in  that 
capital.  Mntiny  tliere  was  not,  but  panic  unqucia- 
t  ion  ably  ai*peared — panic  among  the  Europeans 
who  did  not  belong  to  tho  Company*s  sei'vicej  and 
whose  imaginations  were  excited  by  the  terrible 
narratives  brought  in  from  the  northwest,  and 
highly  coloured  <luring  their  transmission.  It 
was  an  nn fortunate  eircumstanco  that  many  of 
these  persons  were  hostile  to  the  government  of 
Viscount  Canning;  and  this  hostility  was  especially 
displayed  by  those  connected  with  the  i>ress^  on 
account  of  the  restrictions  already  adverted  to. 
Whatever  may  be  the  varietiea  of  opinion  on  the 
matters  at  issue,  it  is  unquestionable  that  difiicul- 
ties  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  executive  by 
this  want  of  siceord.  India  lias  for  a  long  period 
been  rich  in  coteries  and  parties.  Among  military 
mcuj  tho  Queen's  otHcers  and  tho  Company's 
ofFi eel's  have  had  a  little  emulative  pique  ;  among 
iion-niilitary  mcUj  there  has  been  an  envy  by  the 
non-oflicials  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company  ; 
aud  the  military  and  the  civilians  have  had  their 
own  grounds  for  antagonism*  Calcutta,  above  all 
other  phices^  haa  been  marked  by  these  sources  of 
discord. 

Towards  the  close  of  July  tho  government 
deemed  it  prudent  to  ascertain  what  was  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Calcutta  with  reference  to  the  posses- 
sion, sale^  or  concealment  of  arms.  The  Europeans 
in  the  city,  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alarm,  kept  up 
by  unauthcnticated  paragraplis  in  the  newspaper?^ 
had  indulged  a  belief  that  tlie  natives  had  lately 
made  large  purchases  oF  arms,  as  if  plotting  mis* 
chief.  Especially  was  this  suspicion  entertained 
when  news  arrived  from  Ilavclock  and  Neill  that 
all  tlie  Europeans  at  Cawnpore  had  been  mur* 
dorcd ;  almost  wild  with  excitement,  ragCj  and 
terror,  the  Caleiitta  community  set  no  hounds  to 
their  apprehensions ;  they  would  fain  have  diot 
all  the  natives  around  them,  in  vague  dread  of 
some  diabolical  plot.  Mr  Wauchope,  commissioner 
of  police,  was  onlered  to  make  strict  inquiiy  con- 
cerning the  poi«sC£sion  of  arrasf.  He  found  that  the 
sale  of  weapons  had  been  very  large  during  three 
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moathS;  but  that  nearly  all  tho  purchases  had  heen 
made  by  Europeans,  and  that  hartUy  a  house  in 
Calcutta,  inhabited  by  Christians^  was  without  ono 
or  moTQ  muskets  or  ]iistots,  Many  arms  also  Lad 
been  purchased  in  Calcutta,  and  taken  into  tho 
provinces  for  the  use  of  indigo- planters,  zemindars, 
and  others,  wlio  naturally  wished  to  havo  near 
them  a  few  weapons  at  such  a  turbulent  period.  Of 
any  considerable  purchases  of  arms  by  the  native 


population  of  Calcutta  there  was  no  pi'oof,  and  the 
superintendent  disbelieved  the  rumour.  This  was 
tho  third  time  in  two  montiis  tbat  the  Anglo- 
Indian  capital  had  been  thrown  into  a  parox^'mi 
of  terror  on  this  subject ;  and  although  the  panic 
was  shewn  to  be  groundless,  the  authorities  never- 
tlieless  beUeved  it  to  be  expedient  to  cans©  all 
fireaims  in  the  city  to  bo  i*egistered. 
No  small  part  of  the  agitation  at  Calcutta  ar^eo 


HAJOK  Tlff<7El«7  Ef&8i 


from  tlie  shackles  on  the  press,  already  adverted  to. 
Men  of  extreme  opinions,  and  inen  of  excited 
feolingi,  longing  to  pour  out  their  thoughts  on  paper, 
found  ib  cm  selves  less  able  so  to  da  than  iu  times 
gone  by;  there  was  the  seizure  of  their  printing 
apparatus,  the  ini!ietion  of  a  heavy  ftncj  confraiit- 
ing  tbem^  and  checking  the  movement  of  their 
pens.  Sufficient  transpired,  how^ever,  to  rtnifler 
manifest  these  two  facts — that  the  European  com- 
munity at  Calcutta  violently  bated  the  natives 
general ly^  and  violently  opposed  Viscount  Canning 
personally.  There  was  a  very  general  acqniesccnco 
in  iomo  sueti  code  of  rules  as  the  follo%ving,  for 
dealing  with  the  natives — that  every  mutineer  who 
had  taken  up  arms  or  quitted  his  ranks  should  be 
put  to  death  ;  that  every  native,  not  a  soldier,  who 
aided  the  mutineers,  should  in  like  manner  be  put 
to  death ;  that  in  every  village  in  which  a  Eumpeau 
had  been  murderodi  a  telegraph  wire  cut,  or  a  dilk 


Gtolen^  a  swift  tribunal  should  exercise  summary 
justice;  that  every  village  in  which  a  European 
fugitive  had  been  insulted  or  refused  aid  should 
be  heavily  fined ;  and  that  vengeance,  buniing 
vengeance,  was  the  only  adequate  measure  to  deal 
out  to  ail  who  had  oflbndet!.  The  distressing  tales 
brought  by  the  fugitives  had  much  effect  in  keep- 
ing up  the  feehng  denoted  by  such  suggestions 
m  tiiese.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
disturbed  state  of  tho  public  mind,  that  an  address 
or  petition  was  got  up,  condemnatory  alike  of 
Viscount  Canning  and  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany ;  it  was  intended  to  work  a  consideiablo  oflfect 
in  England;  but  the  obviously  one-sided  line  of 
argument  Titiated  its  force  and  damaged  its 
reception, 

As  the  month  of  July  advanced^  and  fugitives 
came  in  from  the  disturbed  provinces,  arrange* 
ments  were  made  for  accommodating   them  at 
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Calcuttaj  and — as  we  liavo  aeen — for  altoTiatiiig 
their  waiits.  It  became  also  a  p^jint  of  mucli 
importance  to  pt*ovide  barracks  or  tetnporary 
homes  of  some  kind  for  the  troops  ejq^ected  to 
arrive  by  sea  from  varbus  regionB,  Among  build- 
ings set  apart  for  this  latter  purpose  wore  the 
Town  Hall^  the  Free  School,  the  Pleaders'  Cham- 
bera  in  the  Surldcr  Courts  and  the  Lower  Orpban 
School  at  Kidderpore,  Manj  montiis  would 
necessarily  elapse  before  troops  iti  large  numbers 
could  arrive ;  but  even  a  single  I'egiment  would 
require  censiderablo  space  to  house  it  before  it 
could  be  sent  up  the  country.  In  wbat  way^ 
during  July  and  August,  the  English  troops  were 
sent  to  the  seats  of  disturbance,  has  already  been 
sufficiently  noticed ;  some  were  despatched  by 
steamers  up  the  Ganges  to  Fatua,  Beuare%  and 
Allahabad ;  while  the  rest  mostly  went  ttom 
Calcutta  to  lianeegunge  by  railway,  and  thence 
pursued  their  land -journey  by  any  vehides 
obtainable. 

It  may  hero  be  remarked,  that  when  Sir  C3olin 
Campbell  arrived  at  Calcutta,  an  immense  amount 
of  labour  presented  itself  to  his  notice.  Befoi'^  he 
could  decide  whether  to  advance  northwest  to  the 
scat  of  war,  or  to  remaiu  at  tlie  capital,  he  had 
carefully  to  examine  the  military  condition  of 
India.  The  records  of  the  war  departtneut  were 
at  Bitnla,  while  the  centre  of  authority  was  at 
Calcutta.  The  principal  officers  were  scattered 
throughout  the  disturbed  districts  j  the  desultory 
find  isolated  struggles  had  relaxed  the  bond  of 
military  obedience ;  tho  reinforeements  as  they 
arrived  had  to  be  fitted  into  their  places;  the 
detached  forces  had  to  be  brought  iuta  subovdiua- 
tion  to  some  general  plan  i  and  the  di  tie  rent 
branches  of  the  service  had  to  be  brought  into 
harmony  one' with  another.  Honc^  Calcutta  was 
for  sevcr^  weeks  the  head-quarters  of  the  veteran 
commander -in -chief,  while  these  all -important 
det^ls  of  military  organisation  were  in  progress. 

In  the  wide  bolt  of  country  forming  the  eastern 
margin  of  India,  from  the  Himalaya  in  the  north 
to  Pegu  in  the  Bouth,  thera  was  no  mutiny  properly 
so  called  during  July  and  August.  All  the  disturb- 
ances were  limited  to  threatening  symptoms  which, 
if  not  attended  to,  might  have  prov(i  dangerous. 
The  nature  of  these  symptoms  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  few  examples.  At  Jelpigorec,  early  in  July, 
two  men  were  detected  tampering  with  the  sepoys 
of  the  73d  N.I,;  and  a  trooper  of  the  11th  irre- 
gular cavalry  was  found  guilty  of  insubordination. 
At  Dinageporo  the  moulvies  or  Mussulman  reli- 
gious  teachers  began  to  spread  seditious  rumours. 
At  Jessore^  similar  Muissulman  tendencies  were 
manifested^  In  tho  third  week  of  July  tranquillity 
prevailed  throughout  the  divisions  of  Aracan, 
Chittagong,  Daccaj  Assam,  and  Darjceltng^  com- 
prising the  belt  above  aclvei-ted  to  j  and  if  agitation 
were  more  observable  towards  tho  close  of  the 
mouthy  it  was  traceable  to  ne¥fs  of  the  Dinapoor 
mil  liny,  presently  to  be  noticed,  Barly  in  August 
the  Jelpigor^e  native  troops  were  fbund  to  be  in  a 


very  unsettled  state,  ready  to  mutiny  at  any  time  j 
and  on  the  1 6th  a  plot  was  discovered  for  murder* 
ing  the  oihcerB  and  decamping  towards  the  west. 
In  consequence  of  thiSj  orders  were  sent  to  As&ato 
and  Darjeeling  to  aid  the  Jelpigoree  officers  in  case 
of  need.  During  the  remainder  of  August,  a  close 
watch  was  kept  on  the  73d  N.  I.,  the  chief  native 
regiment  in  that  part  of  India,  sufficient  to  prevent 
actual  outbreaks;  and  native  servants  were  dis- 
armed during  the  Mohurrum  or  Mohammedan 
festival,  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  fanaticism. 
PerhapSj  however,  the  tranquillity  of  this  eastern 
belt  was  more  efficiently  secured  by  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  half-civilised  border  tribes^  who 
had  but  little  sympathy  with  the  real  Hin' 
dustanis,  and  were  wiUiug  to  enter  into  the 
Company^  tervice  as  irregular  troops  and  armed 
police. 

Passing  westwainl,  to  the  line  of  route  along  the 
Iloogly  to  the  Ganges,  and  the  country  near  it^ 
we  find  traces  of  a  little  more  turbuleucy,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  a  greater  number  of  native 
troops.  About  the  middle  of  July,  the  Barrackx>ore 
authorities  asked  for  jjer mission  to  disarm  the  vil- 
lages  near  at  hand,  in  order  to  render  more  effectual 
the  previous  disarming  of  native  troops  at  Barrack- 
pore  itself— tiM^ted  in  a  former  chapter.  Early  in 
August  the  behaviour  of  the  troops  at  Berhamporc 
became  auspicious;  they  had  heard  of  the  mutiny 
of  the  8th  N.  I.  at  places  further  west,  and  were 
with  difficulty  kept  from  imitating  the  pernicious 
escample.  lu  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  com- 
missioner of  Bhagulpore  deenied  it  necessary  to 
detain  two  detachments  of  11, M,  5th  Fusiliers^  on 
their  way  up  tho  Gang^,  at  Bbagulpore  and 
Moughir ;  for  the  32d  native  infantry,  and  the  5th 
irregular  cavalry,  exhibited  symptoms  not  to  he 
neglected.  After  tho  occurrences  at  Dinapoor,  the 
region  around  Berhampore  and  Moorsbedabad 
could  no  longer  be  kept  in  peace  while  the  native 
troops  retained  their  arms  j  it  was  determined  there- 
fore, by  Mr  Spencer  the  commissioner,  and  Colonel 
Maegregor  the  commandant^  to  adopt  decisive 
measures  while  there  was  yet  time.  On  the  Ist  of 
Augustj  having  the  aid  of  IIM.  00th  foot,  they 
disarmed  the  63d  native  infantry  and  the  11th 
irregular  cavalry  at  Berhampore ;  and  on  the 
following  day  they  similarly  disarmed  all  the 
inhabitants  of  that  place  and  of  Moorsbedabad. 
Colonel  Campbell,  of  tho  90th,  who  had  brought 
that  regiment  from  England  in  splendid  condition 
in  the  Himalaya  steamer^  and  who  was  on  his  way 
up  the  Ganges  to  the  disturbed  distriets^  was  the 
officer  who  practicaHy  effected  this  dtsarming  at 
Berhampore ;  he  spoke  of  the  llth  irregular 
cavalry  as  one  of  the  most  superb  regiments  he 
bad  ever  seen,  in  men,  horses,  and  equiiJmenta  j 
they  were  rendered  almost  savage  by  the  skill 
with  which  the  colonel  managed  his  delicate  task  ; 
and  they  reproached  the  sepoys  of  the  63d  for 
having  submitted  so  quietly  to  the  disarming.  A 
little  further  up  the  country,  at  Bhagnlpore,  about 
200  troopers  of  the  5  th  irregular  cavalry  mutinied 
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on  the  14th  of  Augast,  taking  the  road  towards 
Bowsee,  but  harming  none  of  their  officers ;  on  the 
15th  they  passed  through  Bowsee  to  Rownee ;  and 
on  the  18th  left  Rownee  for  Gajah — Abound  for  the 
distnrbed  regions  in  the  west.  At  Monghir,  still 
higher  up  the  Ganges,  a  terrible  commotion  was 
produced  by  this  occurrence;  the  civil  commis- 
sioner shut  himself  up  iOi  a  fort,  with  a  few  of 
H.M.  5th  Fusiliers,  and  left  the  city  to  its  fate ; 
but  fortunately  Sir  James  Outram  was  at  the  time 
passing  up  the  Ganges  in  a  steamer ;  he  rebuked 
this  pusillanimity,  and  recommended  the  officials 
to  shew  a  bolder  fi*ont. 

Arriving  now  at  the  Fatna  and  Dinapoor  district, 
we  must  trace  the  progress  of  afiairs  more  in  detail, 
to  shew  how  the  authorities  were  placed  before, 
and  how  after,  the  mutiny  which  it  is  the  chief 
object  of  this  chapter  to  narrate.  Fatna  is  a  large 
and  important  city,  the  centre  of  an  industrious 
region ;  while  Dinapoor,  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
is  the  largest  military  station  between  Barrackpore 
and  Allahabad.  Mr  Tayler,  civil  commissioner,  was 
the  chief  authority  at  the  one  place ;  Major-general 
Lloyd  was  military  commandant  at  the  other;  and 
it  was  essentially  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  in  all  that  region,  that  these  two  officials 
should  act  in  harmony.  We  have  already  seen 
(pp.  151-154)  that,  about  the  middle  of  June,  the 
Fatna  district  became  much  agitated  by  the  news 
of  disturbances  in  other  quarters  ;  that  the  police 
force  was  thereupon  strengthened,  and  the  ghats  or 
landing-places  watched ;  that  some  of  the  Com- 
pany's treasure  was  removed  to  other  stations; 
that  places  of  rendezvous  were  agreed  upon  in  case 
of  emergency ;  that  conspiracies  among  the  Moslem 
inhabitants  were  more  than  once  discovered,  in 
concert  with  other  conspirators  at  Lucknow  and 
Cawnpore ;  and  that  on  the  3d  of  July  some  of 
the  fanatics  murdered  Dr  Lyell,  principal  assistant 
to  the  opium  agent.  We  have  also  seen,  in  the 
same  chapter,  that  Dinapoor  reposed  upon  a  soi*t 
of  moral  volcano  throughout  June ;  that  although 
the  native  troops  made  loud  professions  of  loyalty, 
the  Europeans  were  nevertheless  in  a  very  anxious 
position — all  living  near  together,  all  on  the  alert, 
and  most  of  them  believing  that  the  fidelity  of  the 
sepoys  was  not  worth  many  days'  purchase.  Being 
thus  on  their  guard,  a  mutiny  ought  not  to  have 
occurred  at  their  station ;  but  it  did  occur,  and 
brought  disgrace  to  the  general  who  was  respon- 
sible for  military  afiairs  in  that  division. 

An  intelligent  clue  to  this  whole  series  of  trans- 
actions will  be  obtained  by  tracing — first,  the 
Dinapoor  mutiny  itself;  then  the  mingled  disasters 
and  successes,  blunders  and  heroism,  at  Arrah ; 
then  the  eficct  of  the  mutiny  on  the  districts  of 
Behar  north  of  the  Ganges ;  and,  lastly,  the  efiects 
on  the  wide-spreading  region  south  of  that  river. 

The  distance  between  the  two  cities  is  about  ten 
miles.  The  barracks  of  the  European  troops  at 
Dinapoor  were  situated  in  a  large  square  westward 
of  the  native  town ;  beyond  this  were  the  native 
lines ;  and  most  western  of  ail,  by  a  very  injudi- 


cious arrangement,  was  the  magazine  in  which  the 
percussion-caps  were  stored— a  matter  apparently 
small  in  itself,  but  serious  in  its  consequences,  as 
we  shall  presently  see.  Major-general  IJoyd,  com- 
mander of  the  station,  and  of  a  vast  military  r^on 
called  the  Dinapoor  Division,  had  for  some  weeks 
been  an  object  of  almost  as  much  anxiety  to  the 
Europeans  at  the  station  as  the  sepoys  themselves. 
He  was  advanced  in  years,  infirm,  and  irresolute. 
Unable  to  mount  his  horse  without  assistance,  and 
dreading  to  give  orders  that  would  have  the  effect 
of  sending  any  European  troops  away  from 
Dinapoor,  he  was  singularly  unfitted  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  of  those  times.  It  points  to  some 
.  great  defect  in  military  routine,  when  one  who  had 
been  a  gaUant  officer  in  his  better  days  was  thus 
left  in  possession  of  a  command  he  was  no  longer 
fitted  to  wield.  Towards  the  close  of  July  there 
were  three  regiments  of  Bengal  native  infantry  at 
that  station,  the  7th,  8th,  and  40th.  There  was 
also  the  greater  portion  of  H.M.  10th  foot,  together 
with  two  companies  of  the  37th,  and  tWo  troops  of 
artillery.  Not  a  British  officer,  except  the  major- 
general,  doubted  that  these  Europeans  could  have 
disarmed  and  controlled  the  sepoys,  had  the 
attempt  been  made  at  the  proper  time.  The 
Calcutta  inhabitants  had  petitioned  the  governor- 
general  to  disarm  the  native  raiments  at  Dina- 
poor, and  the  officers  of  the  Queen's  regiments 
at  that  station  had  all  along  advocated  a  similar 
measure;  but  General  Lloyd,  like  many  other 
Company's  officers,  was  proud  of  the  sepoys,  and 
trusted  them  to  the  last;  and  Viscount  Canning 
placed  reliance  on  his  experience,  to  determine 
whether  and  when  to  effect  this  disarming.  This 
reliance  ended  in  unfortunate  results. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  the  appearance  of  affiurs 
led  the  major-general  to  exhibit  less  than  his 
former  confidence  in  the  native  troops;  he  shrank, 
it  is  true,  from  disarming  them ;  but  he  sought  to 
render  their  arms  less  dangerous  by  quietly  remov- 
ing the  percussion-caps  from  the  magazine.  Now 
these  caps  had  to  be  brought  in  front  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  sepoy  lines  on  the  way  from  the 
magazine  to  the  English  barracks.  Early  in  the 
morning  he  sent  the  10th  and  the  artillery  to  the 
grand  square,  ready  to  be  moved  towards  the 
sepoy  lines  if  disturbance  should  occur.  Two 
hackeries  went  down  to  the  magazine  under  charge 
of  an  officer ;  the  caps  were  placed  in  them ;  and 
the  vehicles  were  drawn  some  distance  towards 
the  English  lines.  There  then  arose  a  shout  among 
the  sepoys:  '  Kill  the  sahibs  ;  don't  let  the  caps  be 
taken  away !'  The  caps  were  taken,  however,  and 
safely  conveyed  to  the  officers'  mess-room.  The 
10th  were  kept  idle  in  the  square  or  in  barracks 
all  the  forenoon ;  while  the  native  officers  were 
ordered  to  go  to  the  native  lines,  and  ask  the 
sepoys  to  give  up  the  caps  already  issued  to  them. 
Some  of  the  sepoys  obeyed  this  strange  demand- 
strange,  because  backed  by  no  display  of  power; 
while  some  fired  their  muskets  and  threatened  to 
shoot  the  officers.    At  the  sound  of  these  shots  the 
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lOth  were  ordered  hastily  to  advance ;  ihisy  did  so, 
but  only  to  see  the  rebel  sopoys  run  oflT  as  fast  fts 
their  legs  could  carry  tbora.  Inexpi^essibk  was 
the  mortiflcaHou  of  the  officcrf  at  this  sight ;  three 
entire  regiments  osca|>ed  across  fieldsj  with  their 
arms  and  accoutrements,  to  swell  tbe  ranks  of  the 
mntineeis  elsewhere  i  and  so  stupid  harl  been  the 
orders  given,  that  there  was  no  force  at  hand  to 
%Uip  them*  The  10th,  two  companies  of  the  37th, 
and  the  artillery,  all  were  burning  to  castigate 
these  men  J  yet  was  the  eseapc  so  quickly  and 
completely  elTected  that  very  few  of  the  sepoys 
fell.  The  English  destroyed  the  sepoy  lincf!,  but 
did  not  pursue  the  mutineers,  for  their  perplexed 
commander  would  not  permit  thorn  to  lea%^e  him 
in  danger.  A  sui-geon  of  tho  10th,  on  seeing  Uie 
officers  threatened  by  tho  sepoys,  brought  Lis 
hospital-guards  to  confront  them  ;  and  even  some 
of  his  patients  got  upon  the  flat  roof  of  the  hospital, 
and  fired  at  the  rebcl:^.  He  then  ^11  oped  ofl',  and 
brought  all  tbc  ladies  and  children  to  the  barracks 
for  safety.  Every  man  of  the  10th  regiment  was 
vexed  and  irritated  by  this  day's  work;  complaints 
against  the  general  were  loud,  deep,  and  many; 
and  all  the  officers*  letters  told  jdainly  of  the 
general  feeling  among  them.  Tho  regiment 
numbered  little  more  than  four  hundred  bayonets; 
for  many  men  were  siek  in  hospital,  nud  a  detach- 
ment was  at  Benares;  but  the  four  hundred, 
highly  disciplined  men,  would  not  have  hesitated 
an  instant  to  dii;armj  to  figltt,  to  jmrsue,  the 
(lirec  thousand  rebels,  had  they  been  proijcrly 
instructed  aiitl  tiermittcd  so  to  do.  During  eight 
or  ten  weeks  the  oflicers  of  tliat  regiment  had 
urgeil  the  disarming  of  tho  scpnys;  but  their 
rccommendationi  had  not  beou  listened  to^  and 
now  it  was  too  late.  Tlie  general  hhnself,  on  tlie 
forenoon  of  the  25 tb,  went  on  board  a  steamer 
in  the  Gangess :  *  I  had  no  horse  in  cantonment,' 
he  said.  'My  stable  was  two  miles  distant;  and 
being  unable  at  tlie  time  t<)  walk  far  or  much, 
I  thought  I  sjhonld  be  most  UJiefuI  on  board  tho 
pleanier  with  guns  and  riflemen.*  It  is  deeply  to 
lie  regretted  that  an  old  soldier  should  have  been 
so  placed  as  to  find  such  an  explanation  necessary. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  retreat  to  a  place  of 
sheltcj^  the  officers  remained  without  eomuiands 
and  without  a  commander.  8ome  of  the  mutineers 
embarked  in  boats,  with  the  intention  of  going 
down  the  tianges  to  Patna,  or  of  crossing  the 
river ;  but  the  detachment  of  the  37th,  on  shore 
and  in  the  steamer^  kdled  most  of  them  by  vjfie- 
shols.  The  steamer  did  it^  work,  uuqueslionably ; 
but  it  was  not  the  place  for  a  mihtary  commander 
at  such  a  time. 

The  question  at  once  presented  itself  to  the 
minds  of  all — whither  had  tho  rebels  gone  t  Evt- 
douce  was  soon  aflTordcd  that  the  direction  taken 
was  that  of  Arrah,  a  town  twenty- four  miles  from 
Diiiapoor,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  river  Sonc. 
An'ah,  as  a  town,  was  not  of  great  importance  ; 
but  it  was  the  chief  place  in  the  district  of  8b ah- 
abad,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  country  whence 


much  revenue  was  obtained  by  the  East  India 
Company.  During  the  troubles  arising  out  of  the 
mutiny,  tho  chief  authority  at  Arrali  %v;is  the 
magistrate,  Mr  Wake — a  man  who,  by  his  energy 
and  public  siiirit,  proved  to  bo  eminently  Btteil  to 
hold  power  in  perilous  times.  During  the  whole 
of  Juno  and  July  he  had  watched  the  progress  of 
events  with  an  anxious  .eye.  Very  Boon  after  the 
mutiny  commenced,  be  wrote  to  the  autiiorities  at 
Calcutta,  describing  the  contents  of  certain  native 
newspapers  pubiibhed  about  that  time,  and  sag* 
gesting  tho  propriety  of  curbijig  tho  licence  of 
those  productions,  On  the  loih  of  June  he 
announced — with  something  like  contempt  in  bis 
maimer — that  most  of  the  Europeans  employ ctl  on 
the  rail  way- works  near  Arrah  hfid  hurried  aw.iy 
frightened  by  reports  of  niutiuous  symptoms  at 
Ghazeeporc  and  Buxar ;  and  he  dwelt  on  tbe 
perniciona  eiTeets  of  the  citample  afforded  by  this 
timidity.  About  a  vfevk  afterwards  he  induced 
them  all  to  return.  From  time  to  time  he  applied 
to  Dinapoor,  Fatua,  and  C;i3cutLi,  for  a  small 
detachment  of  troops  to  protect  Arrah  ;  but 
nunc  could  be  atlordetl.  lie  suspected  some  of 
the  chieftains  and  zemindars  near  at  hand,  and 
more  than  suspected  mimcrous  disbanded  sepoys 
who  wcro  seen  in  the  district ;  to  detect  plots,  he 
detained  and  opened  letters  at  the  post-office ;  but 
this  course  met  with  disapproval,  as  commencing 
a  system  Hub  Jo  to  great  abuse.  There  wci'o  two 
inllucntial  men  in  the  neighbourhood  —  Baboo 
Koor  8ingh,  and  the  Rajah  of  Doomraon — whose 
conduct  Mr  Wake  scrutinised  very  closely ;  they 
prorcgscd  friendship  and  loyalty  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  he  doubt etl  them.  On  the  11th  of  July, 
Arrah  had  become  surrounded  by  so  many  dis- 
banded sepoys,  and  natives  ready  fur  any  mischief, 
tliat  he  aji plied  to  l*atna  for  a  party  of  Captain 
Rattray's  JSikh  police,  which  was  furnished  to  him. 

Tims  matters  proceeded  until  the  2oLh  of  July, 
when  rumours  of  some  tiling  disastrous  at  Dina> 
poor  arrived.  Arrah  was  liow  about  to  become 
suddenly  famous.  The  '  Defence  of  Arrah '  was  to 
be  narrated  in  dispatches  and  lot  lei's,  in  pamphlets 
and  books,  atid  was  to  cheer  up  many  who  had 
been  hu  mi  hated  by  blunders  committed  elsewhere. 
TrnCj  it  was  only  a  house  defended,  not  a  town ; 
it  was  less  than  a  score  of  Europeans  saved,  not  a 
whole  community ;  yet  did  it  bring  well-deserved 
praise  to  tliosc  concenic<l  in  it,  and  encouragemeut 
to  a  spirited  lino  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Company *s  civil  sen- ants  elsewhere. 

On  tho  evening  of  the  day  just  named,  Mr 
Wake  received  express  news  that  the  native 
treoits  at  Dinapoor  hatl  actually  mutinied,  or 
shewed  symptoms  of  so  doing  within  a  few 
hours.  On  tlie  morning  of  the  2Cth,  he  heai^ 
that  some  of  the  mutineers  were  crosidug  the 
river  Sonc,  at  a  jioint  sixteen  miles  from  Dinapoor, 
and  advancing  upon  Arrah,  His  Hindustani  local 
police  speedily  ran  away;  but  he  and  a  trusty 
band  of  civilians  resolved  to  remain  at  their 
posts.    They  lielcctcd  the  bungalow  of  one  of  Iheir 
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number,  Mr  Bojlo,  an  cnginecir  of  tho  main 
tnink  railwajj  and  inailc  that  their  faiticss.  Or, 
niwo  correctly,  it  was  a  buildiog  \Tliith  Mr  Bojlo 
Ijjjid  selected  for  some  such  purpose  as  this  many 
days  or  even  weeks  before,  ■when  tlie  state  of 
aftaira  Ijegnn  to  look  gloomy  ;  it  ivaa  a  detach et! 
two  storied  house,  about  fifty  feet  s/juarej  standing 
witbin  the  same  compound  m  the  bungalow  inba- 
bited  by  Mr  Boyle;  he  fortified  it  with  stones 
ftnd  timber,  and  always  kept  some  provisiona 
in  it,     Wben  the  other  civilians  learned  thh^  Eome 


of  Ihem  smilrnl ;  but  the  smile  became  one  of 
graUtufle  on  the  SOth  of  July*  The  Europeans 
who  BOW  took  up  their  abode  in  this  fortified 
house  were  Messrs  Wake,  I3oyle,  Liitledalc,  Combe, 
Colvin,  Hallsj  Field,  Anderson,  Godfreyj  Cock, 
Tnitj  Uoyle,  Delpeiron,  Be  Song^i^aiid  Dacosta;  and 
a  MoliEmmicdan  deputy-collector,  Syud  Azimoodeea 
— all  employed  in  various  civil  duties  in  or  near 
Arrah :  not  a  military  man  among  them.  AVitli 
them  were  50  8ikhs  of  Captain  Rattray's  polite 
battalion,     The  ladies  and  children  had  been  sent 
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away  to  a  plaeo  of  safety.  All  that  the  defenders 
eonld  firing  into  the  house  was  meat  and  ^ain 
for  a  few  days'  short  allowance  for  tlic  Euro- 
peans, with  a  vary  scanty  snjiply  of  food  for  the 
Sikhs.  As  to  weaponH,  most  of  Ihc  Europeans, 
besides  revolvers  and  hog-spears,  !iad  two  double- 
barrelled  guns  each,  or  a  gun  and  a  11  tie  j  they  had 
abundance  of  ammunition,  nn<l  wherewithal  to 
make  cartridges  by  thousands.  Eai-ly  in  the  loom- 
ing of  the  27th,  nearly  the  wliole  of  the  Dinapoor 
mutineers  marched  into  Arrah,  released  the  pri- 
toners  in  tho  jail,  about  four  hundred  in  number, 
ru?*hcd  to  the  eoHcctorate,  and  looted  the  treasury 
fif  eighty  thoui^and  rniseei?.  They  then  advanced  to 
Boyle^s  house,  and  kept  up  a  galling  fire  ag?iinst 
it  dnring  tho  whole  da_v,  finding  shelter  behind 
triees  and  adjacent  buildings.  And  now  did  Baboo 
Eoer  Singh  shew  himself  in  his  true  colours;  he 
threw  off  tho  mask  of  friendliness,  and  boldly 
hcadetl  the  mutineeif.  It  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  this  man,  supposed  to  be  in  league  with 


Ken  a  Bahib,  had  openly  become  a  rebel  instantly 
on  hearing  of  the  mutiny  at  Dinapoor:  it  was 
he  who  had  proeuixid  tho  twats  in  which  they 
crossed  the  Sone ;  and  he  formed  a  plan  for  joining 
the  Oude  insurgents  after  plundering  the  treasury 
of  Arrah,  When  in  front  of  Mr  Boyle*s  house, 
Eoer  Singh  and  his  myrmidons  endeavoured  to 
bribe  the  Siklii  to  deseit;  but  these  stanch  fellow^g 
remained  true  to  their  Fait*  On  the  2^th  the 
insurgents  having  brought  two  small  cannon,  the 
hastily  defenilcd  house  had  then  to  boar  a  torrent 
of  cannon-balls  as  well  as  of  musket-bullets.  Thus 
the  siege  continued  day  after  day.  The  rel>el3 
oven  dragged  one  of  tho  cannon  up  to  the  roof  of 
Mr  Boyle*s  bungalow,  about  sixt^*  yards  ofi;  whence 
they  couhl  fire  into  tho  defendetl  house.  'Nothing,' 
gaid  Mr  Wake  in  his  dispaleh, '  but  the  cowardice. 
Ignorance,  and  want  of  unanimity  of  our  enemien, 
prevented  our  fortification  from  being  brought 
down  about  our  ears/  As  fast  ag  tlie  strength  of 
the  attack  was  Increasedi  so  faat  did  the  gsirison 


increase  their  defoncea  ;  to  oppose  a  new  Imttciyj  a 
tiew  barricade  was  raised;  to  defeat  a  miue,  a 
countor-mtnG  M-as  run  out.  The  Siklis  worked 
untiringlj,  and  seemed  to  glory  in  the  gallant 
defence  they  were  making,  When  pro?isions 
began  to  ran  low,  they  m fide  a  sally  one  night, 
Bmd  brought  in  four  sheep — a  precious  treasure 
to  them  at  such  a  time.  Seven  whole  days 
and  nights  did  this  continue— three  thousand 
mctt  besiegiiig  seventy.  On  tho  last  two  days 
the  cowards  offered  'term?/  which  were  con- 
temptuously rejected.  On  the  2d  of  August  the 
mutineers  marched  off  to  the  west  of  Arrah  to 
fight  Major  Vincent  Byre ;  how  they  fared,  we 
shall  see  presently ;  but  tho  battio  brought  abont 
the  liberation  of  Mr  Wake  and  his  companions* 
Wonderful  to  relate,  only  one  member  of  the 
garrison,  a  Sikh  poHcemaiij  received  a  dangerous 
wound;  all  the  rest  escaped  with  mere  bruises 
and  scratches.  Th«  Sikhs  were  justly  proud 
of  their  share  in  the  work.  During  the  siege, 
I  'when  water  ran  shorty  Ihey  dug  a  well  underneath 
the  house,  and  continued  their  labour  till  they 
came  to  a  spring;  when  all  was  happily  ended, 
tliey  requ^t4d  that  the  well  might  bo  built  into  a 
permaneul  one^  M  a  memento  of  their  service; 
and  that  the  house  itself  should  reeeko  the  luHcrip- 
tion  of  ^Futtehgurh*  or  'stronghold  of  vietoi^' — 
requests  with  which  Mr  Boyle  was  not  at  all 
unwilling  to  comply* 

Wo  must  uow  diroct  attention  agniti  to  Patna 
and  Difiapoor,  and  notice  the  meaetlf€6  taken  to 
check  if  jiossible  the  triumph  of  the  mutineei^.  Mr 
Tajler  at  tlie  one  place  had  civil  eontml,  and 
General  Lloyd  at  the  other  had  mJHtary  control, 
over  Arrah  as  well  as  all  othei'  towns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  both  felt  tliat  that  station  was 
placed  in  peril  as  soon  as  the  mutineerB  moved  west- 
ward from  Dinapoor.  Some  weeks  earlierj  when 
the  railway  officials  had  hurried  away  from  Arrah 
to  Dinapoor  in  al^Vight,  Mr  Tayler  rebuked  them, 
saying  that,  *  this  is  a  crisis  when  every  English* 
man  should  feci  that  his  individual  example  is  of 
an  importance  which  it  is  difficult  to  calculate.  It 
is  of  great  consequence  that  Europeans  should 
eichibit  neither  alarm  nor  panic  ;  and  that,  when- 
ever it  is  practicabkj  they  should  band  together  for 
mutual  defence  and  protection/  This  rebuke  aiiled 
Mr  Wakens  advice  in  bringing  the  railway  people 
hack  to  Arrali.  It  may  hero  be  remarked  that  Mr 
Tajler  himself  was,  duiing  the  early  part  of  July, 
in  a  state  of  discord,  not  only  witli  the  natives,  but 
with  many  of  the  Europeans  at  Patna.  He  had 
an  unseemly  wrangle  with  Mr  Lowis  the  magis- 
trate;  and  was  himsielf  frequently  reprimanded  by 
the  lieutenant- governor  of  Bengal,  Thia  anarchy 
ap[)6a!-s  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that,  at  a  time 
of  much  difficulty,  diflerent  views  were  entertained 
«mno0niing  tho  best  pohcy  to  be  pursued— views, 
'icated  in  a  way  that  much  obstructed  public 

vraa  about  one  o'clock  on  the  25th  that  the 
jwu**  '*atua  heard  alaiming  intelligonc^ 


from  Binapoon  Mr  Taylor  at  once  summoned  all 
the  Europeans  reBident  in  the  city  to  his  housei, 
where  measures  of  defence  were  planned  in  case 
of  an  attack.  At  three  o'clock  a  distant  firing 
announced  that  the  mutiny  had  tuken  place ;  and 
within  an  hour  or  two  came  the  news  that  the  mutin^ 
005  regiments  had  marched  off  towards  the  west, 
Mr  Tajler  made  up  an  expeditionary  force  of  about 
100  persons — Sikhs,  Nujoehs,  recruits,  and  volun' 
teers — and  sent  it  off  that  same  night  towards 
Arrah,  to  watch  the  movement  of  the  rebels. 
At  dawn  on  the  following  morning,  however, 
unfavourable  news  came  in  from  many  countiy 
stations ;  aiid  the  commissioner,  uneasy  about 
Patna  and  its  neighhourhood,  recalled  the  corps* 
Tayler  and  Lloyd  did  not  work  well  together  at 
that  crisis.  The  commissioner  wrote  to  the  general 
on  tho  day  after  the  mutiny,  urging  him  to  send 
50  European  ti'oops  either  to  Chupra  or  to  Mozuf- 
ferpoor,  or  both,  to  protect  those  places  from  an 
attack  threatened  by  insurgents.  To  this  appliea* 
tion  Lloyd  returned  a  somewhat  querulous  answer 
—that  he  had  only  600  Euitjpeans  at  Binapoor ; 
that  he  was  afraid  of  treachei^  on  the  part  of 
Koer  Singh  ;  that  he  had  already  been  blamed  by 
the  Calcutta  authorities  for  Ustening  to  applica- 
tions for  troops  to  defend  Patna,  Instead  of  sending 
them  on  to  Allahabad ;  and  that  he  could  render 
no  aid  for  the  purposes  required.  Mr  Tayler 
renewed  the  subject  by  announcing  that  he  would 
tend  50  Biklis  to  tho  two  places  named  ;  and  he 
strongly  urgc<i  the  general  to  send  200  men  to  ii>ut 
the  mutineers  who  had  gone  to  Arrah^pfOposingj 
at  the  same  time^  the  estabUshment  of  a  cor{>s  of 
volunteer  cavalry  among  the  officers  and  gentlemen 
of  Patna  and  Dinapoor,  In  most  of  these  matten 
Mr  Taylor  appears  to  have  judged  more  soundly 
than  General  Lloyd;  hut  in  one  point  ho  was 
fataSly  in  error— he  believed  that  Baboo  Koer 
Singh  of  Jugdisporo  would  remain  faithful  to  the 
British  government* 

If  the  *  defence  of  Arrah'  has  acquired  notorietyj 
so  has  the  'disaster-  at  that  place— to  which  wo 
must  now  direct  attention.  This  disaster  was 
peculiarly  mortifj^ing  to  the  British^  as  giving  a 
temporary  triumph  to  the  mutineers^  and  as 
involving  a  positive  loss  of  many  English  soldiers 
at  a  critical  period*  The  revolt  at  Dinapoor 
having  occurred  on  Saturday  the  Soth  of  July, 
General  Lloyd  made  no  effii^rt  until  Monday  the 
27th  to  look  after  the  sepoys ;  but  on  that  day 
he  sent  a  party  of  the  37th  foot  from  Dinapoor 
towards  Arrah ^  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing  the 
mutineers  asseTnbled  at  that  place,  and  for  rescuing 
the  European  commuuity  hemmed  in  there.  The 
troops  w^ent  in  the  Ilorun^otta  steamer ;  but  thia 
unfortunately  went  aground  after  thr<?e  hours' 
steaming,  and  tho  plan  was  frustrated*  On  the 
evening  of  Tuesday  the  28th,  another  expedition 
was  organised  ;  and  it  was  to  this  that  the  dis^ 
astrous  loss  oceurred.  Tho  steamer  Bomha^  hap- 
pening to  arrive  at  Dinapoor  in  her  downward 
passage  on  tho  Ganges^  Lloyd  detained  it^  aud 
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arranged  to  send  a  detachment  on  board.  The 
Bombay  was  to  take  a  certain  number  of  troops, 
steam  up  to  the  spot  where  the  Uorungatta  had 
run  aground,  take  in  tow  the  detachment  Arom 
that  steamer,  and  proceed  up  the  river  Sone  to  a 
landing-place  as  near  as  possible  to  Arrah.  This 
river  enters  the  Ganges  at  a  point  a  few  miles 
west  of  Dinapoor.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
Wednesday  the  29th,  the  steamer  started,  and 
after  picking  up  the  other  detachment,  the  whole 
disembarked  in  the  afternoon  at  Beharee  Ghat — 
over  400  men  in  all,  under  Captain  Dunbar.* 
The  landing  having  been  safely  effected  on  the  left 
or  west  bank  of  the  Sone,  the  troops  marched  to 
a  nullah  which  it  was  necessary  to  cross  by  means 
of  boats.  When,  after  a  considerable  delay,  this 
was  accomplished,  they  resumed  their  march,  with 
a  bright  moon  above  them,  a  rough  road  beneath 
them,  and  a  very  few  of  the  enemy  in  sight ;  and 
the  evening  was  far  advanced  when  they  reached 
a  bridge  about  a  mile  and  a  half  short  of  Arrah. 
Here  Captain  Harrison  of  the  37th  suggested  that 
they  should  halt  until  daylight,  and  not  incur  the 
danger  of  entering  the  town  by  night;  but  Captain 
Dunbar,  of  the  10th,  who  commanded  the  force, 
overruled  this  suggestion,  under  an  unfortunate 
impression  that  there  would  be  little  or  no  opposi- 
tion. This  was  the  fatal  mistake  that  wrecked 
the  whole  enterprise.  The  troops  arrived  at  Arrah 
at  eleven  at  night,  in  black  darkness,  for  the  moon 
had  set;  then  passed  through  the  outskirts  of  the 
town — the  10th  leading,  then  the  Sikhs,  then  the 
d7th.  Suddenly,  while  passing  by  a  largo  tope 
of  mango-trees,  a  dreadful  musketry-fire  flashed 
out  of  the  gloom;  the  enemy,  it  now  appeared, 
had  been  lying  in  ambush  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  unsuspecting  force.  Mr  Wake  and  his 
companions  were  startled  by  the  sound  of  this 
musketry,  audible  enough  in  their  beleaguered 
but  well-defended  house;  they  at  once  inferred 
that  something  wrong  had  occurred  to  British 
troops,  and  in  this  inference  they  were  only  too 
correct.  The  suddenness  of  the  attack,  and  the 
blackness  of  the  night,  seem  to  have  overwhelmed 
the  detachment;  the  men  lost  their  officers,  the 
officers  their  men :  some  ran  off  the  road  to  fire 
into  the  tope,  others  to  obtain  shelter ;  Dunbar 
fell  dead ;  and  Harrison  had  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  men  whom,  at  midnight  and  in  utter 
darkness,  he  could  not  see.  The  main  body 
succeeded  in  reassembling  in  a  field  about  four 
hundred  yards  from  the  tope;  and  there  they 
remained  until  daylight— being  joined  at  various 
periods  of  the  night  by  stragglers,  some  wounded 
and  some  unhurt,  and  being  fired  at  almost 
continually  by  the  mutineers.  It  was  a  wretched 
humiliating  night  to  the  British.  At  daybreak 
they  counted  heads,  and  then  found  how  severe 
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had  been  their  loss.  Captain  Harrison  at  once 
collecting  the  survivors  into  a  body,  marched 
them  back  ten  or  eleven  miles  to  the  steamer. 
The  men  had  fasted  so  long  (twenty-four  hours), 
through  some  mismanagement,  that  they  were 
too  weak  to  act  as  skirmishers;  they  defended 
themselves  as  long  as  their  ammunition  lasted, 
but  kept  in  column,  pursued  the  whole  way  by  a 
lai^e  body  of  the  enemy,  who  picked  off  the  poor 
fellows  with  fatal  certainty.  Arrived  at  the  banks 
of  the  nullah,  all  oi:ganisation  ceased ;  the  men 
rushed  to  the  boats  in  disorder ;  some  were  run 
aground,  some  drowned,  some  swam  over,  some 
were  shot  by  sepoys  and  villagers  on  shore.  How 
the  rest  reached  the  steamer,  they  hardly  knew ; 
but  this  they  did  know — that  they  had  left  many 
of  their  wounded  comrades  on  shore,  with  the 
certain  fate  of  being  butchered  and  mutilated  by 
the  enemy.  It  was  a  motirnfiil  boat-load  that  the 
Bombay  carried  back  to  Dinapoor  on  the  evening  of 
the  30th  of  July.  Captain  Dunbar,  Lieutenants 
Bagnall  and  IngUby,  Ensigns  Erskinc,  Sale,  Birkett^ 
and  Anderson,  and  Messrs  Cooper  and  Piatt 
(gentlemen-volunteers)  were  killed;  Lieutenant 
Sandwith,  Ensign  Venour,  and  Messrs  Garstin  and 
Macdonell  (gentlemen-volunteers)  were  wounded. 
Out  of  fifteen  officers,  twelve  were  killed  or 
wounded.  The  dismal  list  enumerated  170  officers 
and  men  killed,  and  120  wounded— 290  out  of 
415  !  Havelock  won  half-a-dozen  of  his  victories 
with  no  greater  loss  than  this. 

Here,  then,  was  one  disaster  on  the  heels  of 
another.  General  Lloyd's  vacillation  had  per- 
mitted the  native  troops  at  Dinapoor  to  mutiny ; 
and  now  the  unfortunate  Captain  Dunbar's  mis- 
management had  led  to  the  destruction  of  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  force  sent  to  rout  those  mutin- 
eers. Happily,  Messrs  Wake  and  Boyle,  and  their 
companions,  still  held  out ;  and  happily  there  was 
a  gallant  officer  near  who  had  the  skill  to  com- 
mand as  well  as  the  courage  to  fight.  This  officer 
was  Major  Vincent  Eyre,  of  the  artillery.  Being 
en  route  up  the  Ganges  with  some  guns  from 
Dinapoor  to  Allahabad,  and  having  arrived  at 
Ghazeepore  on  the  28th  of  July,  he  there  learned 
the  critical  position  of  the  handfdl  of  Europeans  in 
the  house  at  Arrah.  He  applied  to  the  authorities 
at  Ghazeepore  for  permission  to  make  an  attempt 
to  relieve  Mr  Wake ;  they  gave  it :  he  steamed 
back  to  Buxar,  and  there  met  a  detachment  of  the 
5th  Fusiliers  going  up  the  Ganges.  Finding  the 
officers  and  men  heartily  willing  to  aid  him,  he 
formed  a  plan  for  marching  a  field-force  from 
Buxar  to  Arrah,  and  there  attacking  the  Dinapoor 
mutineers  and  their  accomplice  Roer  Singh. 
Although  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  field-force, 
it  consisted  simply  of  about  160  men  of  H.M.  5th 
Fusiliers  under  Captain  L'Estrange^  12  mounted 
volunteers  of  the  railway  department,  and  three 
guns ;  but  under  an  able  commander,  it  was  des- 
tined to  prove  more  than  a  match  for  nearly 
twen^  tmea  its  number  of  native  troops.  On  the 
90th  of  July,  the  morning  when  the  detachment 
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jVom  Diimpoor  re  treated  from  Arrah  uu*lcr 
Bueli  tlcplorablo  circumsEances,  Eyro  coi«meneed 
a  scries  of  operations  west  of  that  town.  II o 
started  from  Busar,  and  marched  twenty-eight 
miles  to  Shawpoor,  where  be  ijeard  of  the  disaster 
that  had  overwhelmed  Captain  Dtmbar's  party, 
II 0  at  once  stated  to  Genenil  Lloyd,  in  a  dispatch  : 
*I  venture  to  affirm  confidently  that  no  such 
disaster  wotild  have  been  likely  to  occur^  had  that 
detachment  advanced  less  preeipitatoly^  so  as  to 
have  given  full  time  for  my  force  to  have 
a]jproacUed  direct  from  the  opposite  »ide  ;  for  the 
rebels  would  tlien  have  been  hemmed  in  between 
the  two  opposing  forceSj  and  mufit  have  been 
utterly  routed/  Regret,  Iiowevcr,  being  useless, 
Eyre  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  own  plaa. 
Hearing  that  the  enemy  intended  to  destroy  tho 
britlgca  crt  ronie,  ho  pushed  on  again  toivards 
Arrah.  On  the  1st  of  August,  ihiding  tlio  bridge 
at  BuIlow*tcc  just  cut,  he  hastily  cotistrueted  a 
sub&iitutOj  and  marehed  on  to  Gujeratgutijo  by 
nightfall.  Here  he  bivouacked  for  the  nit,dit.  At 
daybreak  on  the  2d  he  sfartctl  (fgain,  and  soon 
c.imo  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  dmwii  up  in  great 
force  in  plantations  on  cither  pido  of  the  road, 
with  hmndated  rice-fields  in  fronts  they  had  salHed 
out  of  Arrah  to  meet  him.  rcrceiving  tint  iho 
enemy  intended  to  turn  his  flanks,  ho  boldly 
pushed  on  ai^inst  their  centre,  pencti-ated  it,  and 
advanced  to  the  village  of  Bccbecgimje.  The 
enemy,  b;i filed  hy^  bis  tactica,  gave  up  their  fir^t 
plan,  and  hastiJy  sought  to  prevent  his  passago 
over  a  bridge  near  the  village.  In  this  they 
suecee<led  for  a  time,  by  destroying  tlie  bridge* 
After  resting  his  troops  a  wliile,  Eyre — scehig  that 
the  enemy  had  formed  extensive  earthworks 
beyond  the  stream,  and  that  they  occupied  the 
houses  of  tlie  village  in  great  force ---determ mod  to 
make  a  detour  to  tlie  right,  and  try  to  crosa  alx>nt 
a  mile  higher  up.  The  enemy,  seeing  his  object, 
followcii  him  quickly,  and  attacked  him  with  great 
boldness,  being  flushed  by  their  recent  victory  over 
the  luckless  river  detachment.  They  were  nearly 
S300  strong  in  mutinous  sepoys  alone,  besides 
Koer  Singh  and  his  followers.  After  an  hour's 
hard  fighting,  Eyre  ordered  Captain  L* Estrange 
to  make  a  chaise  with  infantry.  Promptly  and 
gallantly  that  officer  obeyed  the  order;  his  skir- 
mishers on  the  right  turned  the  cueniv's  fiank^  the 
guns  "with  grapC  and  shrapncll  shells  drove  in  the 
centre;  and  then  the  infantry  advanced — driving 
t he  en eroy ,  pan ic-s tr iek en ,  i n  all  d i r ect i o n s.  Losing 
no  time,  the  major  crossed  the  stream,  and 
advanced  through  an  open  country  to  within  four 
miles  of  Arrah.  Here  he  was  suddenly  brought 
up  by  an  impassable  river,  which  cost  him  many 
hours*  hard  labour  to  bridge  over — obtaining, 
fijrtunately,  for  that  purpose,  the  aid  of  laljourers 
employed  en  the  Bast  Indian  llailway,  just  close 
at  hand-  Koer  Singh  and  the  rebels  wcro  so 
dismayed  at  these  proceedings,  that  they  left 
Arrali  her,  and  retreated  in  various  direc- 

tio  almo&t  incredible,  although  the 


dclaileJ  official  list  places  the  matter  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  Major  Eyre,  during  nhie  hours'  severe 
figlitin^'  on  this  day,  lost  only  2  killed  and  14 
wounded. 

As  a  mean  .'a  of  enabling  this  energetic  officer  to 
follow  n[i  his  success,  a  reinforcement  was  sent  to 
him  from  Dinapoor  on  the  7th  of  August,  consist- 
ing of  £00  of  n.M.  10th  foot  This  reinforcement 
entered  Arrah  on  the  next  day  ;  and  a  party  of  100 
Sikbs  having  arrived  a  day  or  two  afterwards^  the 
major  was  enabled  to  lay  his  plans  for  an  expedition 
to  Jngdisporo,  twelve  miles  distant,  to  which  place 
Koer  Singh  and  a  largo  number  of  the  mutineers 
had  retired.  Tlie  enterprise  was  not  to  be  com* 
menced  without  some  caution  ;  for  the  roads Avere 
difficult  for  the  passage  of  troops  at  that  season  of 
the  year,  and  the  rebel  chiefs  fort  at  Jugdispore 
w*as  represented  as  being  very  strong  and  well 
dcfended>  All  thl^,  however,  only  whetted  tbo 
tlesire  of  Eyre's  troops  to  try  their  mettle  against 
the  enemy.  I'he  force  consiste<l  of  just  500  men  * 
with  three  ^^uns.  On  tlic  afternoon  of  the  lllh  he 
took  his  departure  from  Arrah,  marched  eight 
miles,  and  encamped  for  the  niglit  on  the  bank  of 
the  Gagtu*  Nuddcc.  lie  Fuming  his  progress  next 
morning,  ho  jiasBcd  over  two  miles  of  rice-fields 
nearly  niukr  water,  which  rendered  the  dranyht 
of  his  guns  very  difficult,  At  eleven  o*clock  he 
espicfl  E<.imo  of  the  enemy  in  the  village  of  Tohi 
Karainpore^  evidently  preparing  to  resist  his 
passage  of  a  river  immediately  beyond.  After  a 
light  of  skirmishers,  Eyre  opened  a  fire  of  grape 
which  roused  up  a  largo  body  of  Uie  enemy  con- 
cealed behind  bushes.  The  delachment  of  the 
loth  foot,  eager  to  emulate  the  previous  heroism 
of  their  comrades  of  the  ^th  Fusiliers,  and  exaitpcr- 
ated  by  their  previous  loss  under  Captain  Dunbar, 
nskt:!  to  bo  permitlofl  to  charge  the  enemy  at 
once  ;  Eyre  consented  ;  Caiitain  I*attci*son  lefl  tiicm 
on ;  they  rushed  with  a  shout  and  a  cheer,  and 
the  cneiTiy  gave  way  before  a  charge  wdiich  they 
fouml  irresistible.  Tiio  oihcr  infantry  came  up 
and  assisted  in  dispersing  the  enemy  from  another 
village,  Dullaur,  beyond  the  river.  Tins  aceom- 
plitihed,  Eyre  marched  a  mile  and  a  half  through 
thick  jungle  to  Jugdispore,  maintaining  a  running- 
fight  the  wliole  x^ay.  The  treacherous  Koer 
Singh's  stronghold  was  but  feebly  defended  ;  Eyre 
took  possession  of  it  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
with  it  large  stores  of  grain,  ammunition,  and  war- 
like material.  The  villagers  around  Jugdispore 
immediately  sent  in  tokens  of  sobmission  to  the 
conqueror.  Here  as  in  the  former  ins  tan  cc^  Major 
Kyre  suflered  wonder  fully  small  loss ;  not  a  man 
of  his  force  was  killed  on  this  12th  of  August,  and 
only  six  were  wounded.     The  enemy  lost  3<}0. 

Evre  did  not  give  Koer  Singh  much  time  to 
recover  himself.  The  rebel  chief  (led  with  a  few 
followci-s  to  the  Jutovvrali  jungle,  where  he  had 


*  UM,  Bih  FuBlltcrs;  137  men,  under  CiplAto  VEtttttigni 
ilM.  Kith  foot,  ri?7  JHfii,  ii»iU'f  Captain  I*iUtM^Mi;  Slkb  bit. 
ialion,  ]^  men,  mrict  Mr  W^ke,  of  Arrab  c<tJ«'brLt;;  inouobcil 
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a  residence.  Thither  the  major  followed  him  on 
the  14th,  or  rather  sent  Captain  L'Estrange  with 
a  detachment;  but  all  had  dispersed,  sepoys 
and  rebels  alike;  and  L'Estrange  returned  after 
destroying  residences  belonging  to  Koer  Singh 
and  his  two  brothers. 

It  may  suffice  here  to  mention,  that,  so  far  as 
concerned  the  region  south  and  southwest  of 
Arrab,  the  remaining  days  of  August  were  spent 
in  the  marching  of  the  Dinapoor  mutineers  from 
place  to  place,  and  the  plundering  or  threatening 
of  many  towns  as  they  passed.  The  authorities 
would  gladly  have  checked  the  course  of  so  many 
armed  rebels;  but  it  became  a  question  whether 
Eyre  or  any  other  officer  was  strong  enough  in 
Europeans  to  do  so,  and  whether  their  aid  was  not 
more  urgently  needed  at  Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  and 
Lucknow.  The  mutineers  marchiii  southward  of 
Mirzapore  into  Bundclcund,  with  the  treacherous 
Koer  Singh  at  their  head.  The  engineers  and 
others  connected  with  the  works  for  the  East 
Indian  railway  were  among  those  most  perplexed 
by  this  movement  of  the  rebels ;  because  the 
various  places  occupied  temporarily  by  those 
persons  were  just  in  the  way  of  the  mutineers. 
A  lady,  wife  to  one  of  these  officials,  has  recorded 
in  a  letter  that  she  and  her  friends  received  early 
news  on  the  25th  of  July  that  something  was 
wrong  at  Dinapoor ;  that  on  the  26th  the  rebels 
themselves  made  their  appearance ;  that  the 
family  got  into  a  boat  on  the  Sone,  with  no 
property  but  the  clothes  on  their  backs ;  that  they 
immediately  rowed  off  towards  Dinapoor  as  the 
only  means  of  escape  ;  and  that  scarcely  had  they 
embarked  when  they  saw  bungalows  and  property 
of  every  description — belonging  to  individusds,  to 
the  railway  company,  and  to  the  East  India 
Company — a  prey  to  devastating  flames.  '  Eveiy- 
thing  we  have  in  the  world  is  gone,'  said  the  dis- 
consolate writer ;  *  what  to  do,  or  where  to  go,  we 
know  not.*  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  letters  of  such 
sufferers  contained  bitter  comments  on  the  govern- 
ment and  politics  of  India — bitter,  but  often  unjust. 

The  effects  of  this  mutiny  of  the  Dinapoor 
sepoys  were,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  deep 
and  wide-spreading.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  pcrs6ns  were 
thrown  into  agitation  by  it  Along  the  whole  line 
of  the  Ganges  it  was  felt,  from  Calcutta  up  to 
Allahabad;  along  the  great  trunk-road  between 
these  two  cities,  it  was  felt ;  in  the  belt  of  country 
north  of  the  Ganges;  in  the  belt  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  great  road ;  in  the  belt  south  of 
the  great  road — in  all  these  extensive  regions,  the 
news  from  Dinapoor  threw  Christians  and  natives 
alike  into  a  ferment.  Some  discontented  natives 
had  vague  hopes  of  advantage  by  the  threatened 
dissolution  of  the  English  *raj;*  some  of  the 
villagers  dreaded  the  approach  of  marauders  who 
made  little  scruple  in  pillaging  friend  as  well  as 
foe ;  while  all  the  Europeans  cried  out  as  with  one 
voice:  'Send  us  reliable  British  troops.'  Viscount 
Oannmg  had  none  to  send ;  and  when  ship-loads  of 


troops  did  at  length  arrive  at  Calcutta^  they  were  so 
urgently  wanted  higher  up  the  country  that  he  could 
spare  few  or  none  for  regions  east  of  Allahabad. 

The  revenue-officers  were  placed  in  a  position 
of  trying  difficulty  in  those  days.  Besides  col- 
lecting the  taxes  on  land,  salt,  <&c.,  and  keeping 
the  money  in  the  local  treasuries  until  it  could 
be  sent  safely  to  Calcutta,  they  stored  up  large 
quantities  of  opium  at  certain  factories,  which 
were  in  their  special  keeping.  The  Company 
were  the  purchasers  of  the  opium  from  the 
poppy-growers,  and  the  sellers  of  it  (at  a  large 
profit)  to  British  merchants  at  Calcutta  or 
Bombay ;  and  during  the  interval  of  time 
between  the  buying  and  selling,  the  opium  was 
stored  in  godowns  or  warehouses  at  certain  large 
towns.  Patna  was  the  chief  of  these  towns ;  and 
thus  the  revenue-officers  of  that  place  were  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  maintenance  of  tranquil- 
lity among  the  native  troops  in  the  neighbouring 
station  at  Dinapoor.  Dr  Lyell,  as  was  stated  in 
a  former  page,  fell  a  victim  to  Mussulman  fana- 
ticism at  Patna  early  in  July,  about  three  weeks 
before  the  mutiny  at  Dinapoor.  On  the  very  day 
before  his  murder,  anxious  for  the  responsibility 
thrown  upon  him,  he  wrote  an  official  letter 
which  is  interesting  as  illustrating  the  matter 
now  under  consideration.  He  had  just  succeeded 
the  chief  opium-agent,  lately  deceased,  and  had 
under  his  charge  opium  to  the  enormous  value 
of  two  millions  sterling,  together  with  other 
government  property  of  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
He  had  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  opium 
godowns  by  barricading  the  gates  with  timber, 
and  raising  a  breastwork  of  chests  filled  with 
sand  on  the  flat  roofs — fearful  lest  an  excited 
rabble  should  attack  the  place.  He  had  less 
than  twenty  Europeans  on  whom  he  could  rely. 
Major-general  Lloyd  at  Dinapoor  either  could  not 
or  would  not  supply  him  with  any  troops ;  and 
he  sent  to  Calcutta  urgent  requisitions  for  British 
troops,  Sikh  police,  and  guns.  Matters  became 
worse;  Lyell  himself  was  massacred,  and  the  native 
troops  at  Dinapoor  mutinied ;  then,  at  the  end 
of  July,  the  revenue-officers  at  Patna  announced 
to  the  government  that  the  property  under  their 
charge  had  accumulated  to  tlu'ee  millions  sterling, 
and  that  they  could  not  adequately  protect  it 
unless  reinforcements  were  sent  This  appeared 
so  serious  at  Calcutta,  that  arrangements  were 
made  for  throwing  a  few  British  troops,  and  a 
few  reliable  Sikhs,  into  Patna. 

The  region  north  of  the  Ganges  and  east  of 
Oude  was  in  a  perpetual  state  of  flutter  and 
uneasiness  during  those  troubled  weeks.  There 
were  few  troops,  either  native  or  British  ;  but 
the  rumours  from  other  quarters,  gaining  strength 
as  they  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  occasioned 
great  uneasiness,  especially  among  the  Europeans 
engaged  in  indigo-planting  and  other  industrial 
pursuits.  There  was  a  small  military  station  at 
Segowlie,  not  far  from  the  Nepaul  frontier,  under 
the  charge  of  Major  Holmes;   and  this  officer 
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thought  proper,  even  before  the  montli  of  June 
was  ended,  to  proclaim  martiftl  law  in  the  dis- 
tricts between  Segowlie  and  Patna.  Mr  Tajler, 
commission er  at  the  last-named  city,  thonght  this 
a  bold  proceeding ;  but  he  aanctioned  it  on  accouut 
of  the  disturbod  state  of  tho  country.  The  Cal- 
cutta government,  howevefj  considered  that  the 
major  had  overstrain  ed  his  authoritj,  and  rebaked 
him  for  so  doing.  Before  he  could  be  informed  of 
this  rebuke.  Hoi  meg  had  assumed  absolute  military 
conlrol  over  all  the  region  between  Patna  and 
Go  ruck  pore — giving  orders  to  magistrate*  to  wateh 
the  ghats  or  lawding-placea,  to  arrest  finspieious 
persons,  to  olfer  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of 
rebels,  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  petty  rajahs  and 
chietlainSf  to  itrengthen  the  native  police,  and  to 
act  in  all  things  suboi'dinatelj  to  him  as  miUtary 
commander  throughout  the  districts  of  Sarun, 
Tirhoot,  and  Chumparun.  Mihtary  men  applauded 
this  step,  but  Hiq  civilians  took  umbrage  at  an 
assumption  of  power  not  warranted  by  any 
ini  tractions  I'eceived  from  Calcutta.  This  ener- 
getic but  hapless  officer  was  not  permitted  to 
remain  many  weeks  in  tbe  position  which  he 
had  taken  up  ;  his  chief  troops  were  the  12  th 
irregular  cavalry  j  and  these  rose  on  the  24th  of 
July  at  Scgowlie,  murdered  him  and  Mrs  Holmes, 
as  wcU  as  other  Europeans,  and  then  bent  their 
steps  towards  Azimghnn  This  atrocity  caused 
great  consternation  ;  for  the  12th  had  been  much 
trusted  among  the  native  regiments,  as  one  whose 
gallantry  was  a  guarantee  for  its  fidelity.  Gal- 
lantry was  exchanged  for  cowardice  and  villain j 
this  day.  While  the  major  and  his  wife  were 
dding  out,  four  of  the  troopers  came  up  to  the 
vehido  and  beheaded  them  Itoth  as  they  sat;  this 
being  the  eignal,  the  rest  of  the  raiment  rose 
in  mutiny,  murdered  the  surgeon,  his  wife,  and 
childreti,  plundered  the  treasury,  and  made  off 
in  the  way  just  noticed*  "When  this  savage  act 
became  known,  and  when  the  mutiny  at  Dinapoor 
on  tlic  next  following  day  was  also  known,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  agitation  among  the  Europeans. 
At  Chupra,  a  station  nearly  opposite  Arrah,  the 
Europeans  at  once  abandoned  their  homes  and 
occupations,  and  ran  off  to  Dinapoor,  to  he  behind 
the  shelter  of  a  few  hundred  English  bayonets  ; 
this  was,  indeed,  not  to  bo  wondered  at,  for 
Cliupra  itself  was  threatened  by  the  Segowlie 
mutineers.  On  the  30th,  when  the  events  at 
Dinapoor  became  known  at  Calcutta,  the  govern^ 
mcnt  did  all  and  more  than  all  that  Major 
Holmes  had  before  done;  they  declared  martial 
law— not  only  in  the  northern  districts  of  SaruQ, 
Tirhoot,  and  Chumparun,  hut  also  in  those  dis- 
tricts of  the  Patna  division  south  of  the  Ganges— 
Patna,  Behar,  and  Hhahabad.  All  through  the 
month  of  August,  the  districts  north  of  the  river 
were  In  the  state  just  noticed ;  no  farther  mutinies 
took  place  there,  but  tho  various  stations  were 
thrown  into  frequent  panics  by  tho  threatened 
frruption  of  insurgents  from  other  quarters.  It 
was  chiefly  IVom  Oude  that  these  onslaughts  were 


feared  ;  for  that  province  contained  more  rebels 
than  any  other — more  natives  who,  without  being 
actually  soldiers,  wore  quite  ready  to  embark  in 
any  desperate  enterprise,  military  or  marauding, 
against  the  English. 

Wo  have  said  that  the  whole  region  right  and 
left  of  the  main  trunk-road  was  thrown  into  commo- 
tion by  the  mutiny  at  Dinapoor ;  this  was  certainly 
the  case,  if  we  odd  to  the  disturbing  causes  thB 
revolt  of  one  or  two  minor  corps  within  this  region 
itself.  To  describe  how  the  rej^on  u  parcelled 
out  into  divisions,  districts,  and  colleetorates^  is 
wholly  unnecessary ;  few  in  England  know,  and 
still  fewer  care,  much  coneemiug  theaa  territorial 
details ;  but  if  the  reader  will  ronghly  mark  out 
with  his  eye  a  sweep  of  country  four  hundred 
miles  long  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  width, 
beginning  at  Moorshedabad  or  Midnapore,  and 
ending  at  Benares,  and  lying  on  the  right  or  south 
of  the  Ganges — he  will  there  see  that  which,  in 
July  and  August^  was  a  region  of  perplexity. 
Small  military  stations,  and  much  more  numerous 
civil  stations,  dot  this  space.  The  dispatches 
relating  to  the  events  of  those  two  months  spoke 
of  dangers  and  alarms  at  places  not  one  hidf  of 
which  are  known  even  by  name  to  any  but  persona 
intimately  connected  with  India — Hazarebagb^ 
Sheergotty,  Burhce,  Ramgurh,  Sasseram,  Bhagul- 
pore,  Bagoda,  Eanchee,  Bowsee,  Gayah,  Pittorea^ 
Eaneegunge,  Eownee,  Dorunda,  Cbycbafisa,  Rotas, 
Purulia,  Ban  corah,  Dehree,  Botasgurh — all  were 
places  either  disturbed  by  tho  visits  of  mutineer  or 
thro>vn  into  commotion  lest  those  Tislts  should  be 
made  at  a  time  when  means  of  defence  were  scanty. 

It  not  unfreqiiently  happened,  at  that  troubled 
period,  that  while  the  British  officers  were  making 
arrangements  to  disarm  suspected  regiments,  the 
men  of  those  regiments  anticipated  that  proceeding 
by  marching  off  in  mutiny,  of  course  taking  their 
arms  with  them.  Such  happened  to  Lieutenant 
Graham,  commanding  at  Hazarebagh*  Being  at 
Dorunda  on  the  30th  of  July,  and  Ic^iming  that 
tlie  8th  B,  N,  L  were  unrehable  at  Hazarebagh,  he 
marched  off  with  a  view  to  disann  them ; 
taking  %vith  him  about  S20  Ramgurh  infantry^  30 
Ramgurh  cavalry,  and  two  6-pounder  guns.  On 
that  very  day,  long  before  he  could  reach  Haiare- 
bagh,  the  sepoys  rose  in  mutiny,  plmidered  tho 
treasury,  and  released  all  the  prisoners,  Graham 
soon  found  himself  in  difficultly;  he  could  not 
pass  his  guns  over  the  river  Damoodah  at  Ram- 
gurh, because  his  bullocks  were  too  few  and  too 
weaJc ;  and  his  Ramgurh  infantry  sliewed  signs 
of  a  disposition  to  march  back  to  Dorunda  and 
take  the  guns  with  them.  After  an  anxious  night, 
he  crossed  the  river  on  the  morning  of  the  31st, 
with  his  few  troopers;  but  his  infantry  broke 
their  faith,  and  marched  away  with  the  two  guns. 
8o  farj  therefore,  from  being  able  to  disarm  a  sns- 
pecied  regiment,  the  lieutenant  had  the  mortiftca- 
tion  of  hearing  that  the  regiment  had  mutinied, 
and,  in  addition,  of  seeing  his  own  infantry  fol* 
low  the  pernicious  example.     One  fact  cheered 
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Lieutenant  Graham  in  his  anxious  dutj;  his  80 
sowars  remained  fluthfiil  to  him.  When  Captain 
Drew,  who  commanded  the  detachment  at  Hazare- 
bagh,  came  to  make  his  report,  it  appeared  that  the 
men  of  the  8th  B.  N.  I.  numbered  just  200  bayonets, 
forming  two  companies  of  one  of  the  regiments 
lately  mutinied  at  Dinapoor.  When  news  reached 
the  captain,  on  the  28th,  of  this  last-named 
mutiny,  he  made  arrangements  for  r^noving  the 
ladies  and  children  firom  the  station,  as  he  had 
seen  enough  to  make  him  distrust  his  own  men ; 
he  also  sent  to  Colonel  Bobbins  at  Dorunda,  for 
the  aid  of  Lieutenant  Graham's  Ramgurh  force, 
and  to  Calcutta  for  any  available  aid  in  the  shape 
of  European  troops.  Four  ladies  and  six  children 
were  forwarded  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  Captain 
Drew  passed  the  29th  in  some  anxiety.  On  the 
30th  he  addressed  his  men,  praising  the  sepoys 
who  in  certain  regiments  had  remained  faithftil 
while  their  comrades  revolted ;  his  native  officers 
seemed  to  listen  to  him  respectfhlly,  but  the 
sepoys  maintained  an  ominous  silence.  On  that 
same  afternoon  the  men  ran  to  the  bells  of 
armSy  broke  them  open,  and  seized  their  muskets. 
The  die  was  cast.  All  the  officers,  military  and 
civil,  Jumped  on  their  horses,  and  rode  for  twelve 
hours  through  jungle,  reaching  Bagoda  on  the 
trunk-road  on  the  morning  of  the  3l8t ;  after  two 
hours^  rest  they  galloped  forty  miles  fhrther,  then 
took  transit  d&k  to  Baneegunge,  whence  they 
travelled  to  Calcutta  by  railway.  Meanwhile  the 
mutineers  released  800  prisoners,  burned  the 
bungalows,  and  pillaged  the  treasury  of  seventy 
thousand  rupees.  Whether  a  bold  fh>nt  might 
have  prevented  all  this^  cannot  now  be  known ; 
Captain  Drew  asserted  that  if  he  and  the  other 
officers  had  remained,  they  must  inevitably  have 
been  killed  on  the  spot. 

An  instructive  illustration  was  afforded  towards 
the  dose  of  July,  of  the  intimate  connection 
between  the  rebel  sepoys  and  the  villages  of  Behar 
or  Western  Bengal.  The  government  issued  a 
proclamation,  offering  rewards  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  mutineers  and  deserters.  Mr  Money, 
magistrate  at  Gayah,  found  by  inquiries  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  reftised  to  aid  in  giving 
up  such  men ;  but  he  hit  upon  a  mode  of  ascer- 
tidning  at  least  the  connection  between  the  sepoys 
and  the  villages  respectively.  Every  sepoy  remitted 
to  his  village  a  portion  of  his  pay,  by  means  of 
remittance-bills  and  descriptive  rolls;  each  bill 
went  to  the  accountant ;  the  receipt  of  the  payee 
went  back  to  the  regiment ;  while  the  descriptive 
roll  was  kept  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
magistrate,  shewing  the  name  and  regiment  of  the 
remitter.  Mr  Money  thought  it  usefhl  to  collect 
and  tabulate  all  these  descriptive  rolls  for  two 
years ;  and  thus  was  able  to  obtain  a  record  of  the 
name  of  every  sepoy  belonging  to  every  village 
within  his  jurisdiction.  He  could  thus  track  any 
rebel  soldier  who  might  return  to  his  village  in 
hope  of  escaping  punishment;  for  the  native 
police,  if  ordered  to  apprehend  a  particular  man 


in  a  particular  district  would  do  so^  although 
unwilling  to  initiate  inquiries.  The  matter  is 
noted  here,  as  shewing  how  closely  the  ties  of 
family  were  kept  up  by  the  sepoys  in  this  regular 
transmission  of  money  from  the  soldier  in  his 
camp  to  his  relations  in  their  village. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  month  of  July, 
before  the  state  of  affiurs  at  Dinapoor  had 
assumed  a  serious  import,  the  towns  and  dis- 
tricts recently  named  were  troubled  rather  by 
vague  apprehensions  than  by  actual  dangers. 
At  Gayah,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  south  of 
Patna,  the  magistrate  was  in  much  anxiety ;  the 
native  inhabitants,  in  part  hopefully  and  in  part 
fearlhUy,  were  looking  out  daily  for  news  from 
the  mutineers  in  the  Jumna  and  Ganges  regions ; 
and  he  felt  much  doubt  whether  the  Company's 
treasury  at  that  place  was  safe.  8o  it  was  in  most 
of  the  towns  and  stations;  fh)m  Baneegunge, 
where  the  finished  portion  of  the  railway  ended 
(at  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
Calcutta),  to  the  districts  approaching  Benares  and 
Patna,  magistrates  and  revenue-collectors,  feeling 
their  responsibility  as  civil  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany, cried  aloud  to  Calcutta  for  a  few,  even  a 
very  few,  English  troops,  to  set  at  rest  their  appre- 
hensions ;  but  Calcutta,  as  these  pages  have  over 
and  over  again  shewn,  had  no  troops  to  spare  except 
for  the  great  stations  further  to  the  northwest 

As  the  nK)nth  advanced,  these  symptoms  of 
uneasiness  increased  in  number  and  intensity; 
and  when  the  isolated  mutineers  at  Bownee, 
Monghir,  Hazarebagh,  <trc.,  became  intensified  by 
the  more  momentous  outbreak  at  Dinapoor,  fear 
grew  in  some  instances  up  to  panic,  and  the 
Company's  officers  hastened  away  from  stations 
which  they  believed  themselves  unable  to  hold. 
But  here,  as  elsewhere,  difficulties  raised  different 
qualities  in  different  minds ;  many  of  these 
gentlemen  behaved  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  all 
praise,  as  Mr  Wake  and  Mr  Boyle  had  done  at 
Arrah.  At  some  of  the  places  not  a  single  English 
soldier  could  be  seen,  or  was  likely  to  be  seen  at 
that  time;  and  under  those  circumstances  it 
was  a  fact  of  high  importance  that  Captain 
Rattray's  battalion  of  Sikh  police  remained  stanch 
and  true — ready  to  march  in  small  detachments 
to  any  threatened  spot,  and  always  rendering  good 
service.  When  the  two  companies  of  the  8th 
B.N.I,  mutinied  at  Hazarebagh,  towards  the  close 
of  the  month,  and  when  the  Ramgurh  force  fol- 
lowed then*  example  instead  of  opposing  them, 
the  civilians  in  this  wide  region  were  really  placed 
in  great  peril ;  Hazarebs^h  wished  to  know  what 
Ramgurh  woidd  do,  Sheergotty  looked  anxiously 
towi^s  Gayah,  'and  Raneegunge  feared  fbr  the 
safety  of  its  railway  station.  The  Raneegunge 
officials,  after  fleeing  to  Calcutta^  returned  to  their 
station  about  the  middle  of  August^  under  the 
protection  of  Sikh  police.  The  wife  of  one  of  the 
civil  servants  of  the  Company,  writing  from 
Raneegunge  on  the  7th  of  August^  told  of  the  sad 
condition  in  which  European  fogitives  readied 
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tlmt  place,  coming  from  various  disturbed  dis- 
tricts. *  Wc  arc  overwhelmed  with  refugees  from 
all  places.  Some  of  the  poor  creatures  have  come 
without  a  thing  but  what  they  have  on,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  give  them  all  cbaugea  of  clothes  for  a 
time.  Many  came  after  riding  seventy  miles  on 
ono  horsei  &nd  one  gentleman  without  a  saddle 
— a  doctor  and  two  others  in  their  night-clothes — 
as  they  started  while  the  wretches  wxre  firing  into 
their  bungalows.  My  busband  had  to  lend  them 
clothes  to  go  to  Calcutta  id/  The  telegraphic 
messages  or  written  letters  that  passed  between 
Calcutta  and  tbe  various  stations  in  Western 
Bengal,  in  July  and  August,  occupy  a  very  large 
s]>aco  in  the  hlue-books  relattng  to  Ihe  mutiny  ; 
they  everywhere  tell  of  officials  expressing  appre- 
hensions of  being  oblige^l  to  flee  unless  rein  force- 
men  ts  could  be  sent  to  them ;  and  of  distinct 
replies  from  the  governor-general  tliat,  as  he  bad 
uo  troops  to  seud  tbem,  they  must  bear  up  as  long 
as  their  sagacity  and  resolution  would  permit. 
The  Europeans  at  Bheergotty  lei^  that  station  in  a 
body^  not  because  they  were  attacked,  but  because 
tiiey  saw  no  hope  of  defence  if  enemies  should 
approach.  Many  Europeans,  however,  similarly 
|jlaced,  afterwards  regretted  that  they  had  fled ; 
instances  wcro  not  few  of  the  moral  power 
obtained  over  the  native  mind  by  men  who  reso- 
lutely clung  to  tbcir  duty  in  momenU  of  peril ; 
while  in  those  cases  where  1be  abandonment 
took  place,  *  the  thieves  and  rabble  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood,' as  an  eye-witnens  remarked,  *  plundered 
the  euteheries  and  private  houses ;  and  those  who 
had  grudges  against  their  neighbours  began  to  hope 
and  to  prepare  for  an  opportunity  of  vengeance.' 

August  found  matte]*s  in  an  equally  unsettled 
state.  Many  of  the  magistrates  and  colleetoiis 
now  bad  a  new  difficulty*  Mr  Tajier,  as  com* 
mi.^sioner  for  the  whole  of  the  Patna  divifiioUj 
ordered  such  of  them  as  wci'o  under  bis  control 
to  abandon  their  Citations  and  come  into  Pain  a  for 
shelter ;  many  were  quite  willing  to  do  so ;  but 
otliers,  resolute  and  determined  men,  did  not  like 
this  appearance  of  shrinking  from  their  duty  iu 
time  of  trouble.  Mr  Money ^  the  magistrate  of 
Gayah,  called  a  meeting  of  the  Europeans  at  that 
staiioUf  and  read  Mr  Tayler's  order  to  them ;  it 
was  decided  by  vote  to  abandon  the  place  and  its 
treasure,  and  retreat  to  Patna.  *  Wo  formed  rather 
a  picturesque  cavalcade,*  said  one  of  the  number, 
*  as  wo  wound  out  from  Gayah  ;  the  elephants  and 
horses ;  the  scarlet  of  the  Europeans  contrasting 
with  the  white  dresses  of  the  Bikh  soldiety ;  the 
party  of  gentlemen,  armed  to  the  teeth,  who  rode 
in  the  midst ;  and  the  motley  assemblage  of  writera, 
servants^  and  hangers-on  that  crowded  iu  the 
rear.'  While  on  the  road  towards  Fatna,  two  of 
the  gentlemeUj  Mr  Money  and  Mr  Holliogs,  feeling 
some  humOiatiou  at  the  position  they  were  iOj 
resolved  to  march  back  to  their  posts  even  if  none 
others  accorapauiod  them.  It  happened  that  a  few 
men  of  the  64th  foot  had  passed  through  Gayah  a 
day  or  two  before,  and  Mr  Money  wag  enabled 


to  bring  them  back  for  a  shoit  period.  These  two 
officials,  it  is  true,  were  afterwards  driven  away 
from  Gajali  by  a  band  of  released  prisoners,  and 
fled  to  Calcutta;  but  their  firmness  in  an  hour  of 
difficulty  won  for  them  approval  and  promotion 
from  the  govern ment  This  transaction  at  Oajali 
was  connected  with  a  series  of  quarrels  which  led 
to  much  partisan  spirit  Mr  Taylor  had  long 
been  in  disfavour  with  Mr  llaliiday,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Bengal,  as  an  official  of  a  very  intract- 
able and  insubordinate  character;  and  after  the 
issue  of  the  order  latoly  adverted  to,  Mr  Taylor  was 
removed  from  his  otbce  altogether—a  step  that  led 
to  a  storm  of  letters,  papers^  pamphlets,  charges, 
and  conn  tor- charges,  very  exciting  to  the  Calcutta 
community  at  that  time,  but  having  little 
permanent  interest  in  eounection  with  the  mutiny. 

As  the  month  advanced,  the  government  were 
able  to  send  a  few  English  troops  to  some  of  tbe 
stations  above  named.  When  Mr  Halliday  had 
learned,  by  telegrams  and  letters,  that  not  a  single 
European  remained  in  Slicergotty  or  Bagoda,  and 
that  the  native  troops  of  the  Ramgurh  battalion 
had  mutinied  at  Ranchee,  Purulia,  and  elsewhere, 
ho  earnestly  bcj^ged  Lord  Canning  to  send  a  few 
troops  thither,  or  the  whole  region  would  be  left 
at  the  mercy  of  marauding  bands.  This  the 
governor-general  was  fortunately  enabled  to  do, 
owing  to  the  arrival  about  that  time  of  troopt 
from  the  China  expedition. 

When  Auguat  ended,  the  Dinapoor  mutiDeetSy 
under  Koer  Singh,  were  marching  onwards  to  tlm 
Jumna  regions,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  joining 
the  mutineers  in  Bundeleund  ;  the  12th  irregulars^ 
after  their  atrocity  at  Segowlie,  were  bending  their 
steps  towards  Oude ;  the  Ramgurh  mutineers  were 
marching  westward  to  the  Sone,  as  if  to  joia  Koer 
Singh;  while  the  petty  chief  tain  s^  liberated  pri- 
BonerSj  anil  ruffians  of  all  kinds,  were  looking  out 
for  Moot'  wherever  there  was  a  chance  of  obtaining 
it.  Bengal  and  Bebar  exhibited  nothing  that 
eould  be  dignifled  with  the  name  of  battlos  or 
war;  it  was  simply  anarchy,  with  insufficient  force 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  restore  order. 

One  unfortunate  result  of  the  Dinapoor  mutiny 
was,  that  the  Europeans  contracted  a  sentiment  of 
hatred  towards  tlie  natives,  so  deadly  as  to  defeat 
all  the  purposes  of  justice  and  fairness.  When 
Sir  James  Outram  was  at  Dinapoor,  on  his  way 
up  the  Ganges,  he  found  that  some  of  the  Engbsb 
soldiers  had  murtlered  several  sepojs  against  whom 
nothing  could  be  charged—in  revenge  for  the 
terrible  loss  suffered  at  Arrab.  Sir  James  noticed 
in  one  of  his  dispatches,  with  strong  expresaions  of 
regret,  the  distortion  of  feeling  thus  brought  about 
by  the  mutiny ;  distortion,  because  those  soldiers 
were  not^  at  other  times,  less  inclined  to  be  just 
and  manly  than  the  other  regiments  of  her 
Majesty *s  army.  It  was  a  sore  trial  for  men,  when 
scenes  of  brutal  cruelty  were  everywhere  before 
their  eyes,  coolly  to  draw  the  line  between  justice 
and  vengeance,  and  to  discriminate  between  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 


UINOR   MUTINIES:    JULT  AND   AUGUST. 


HE  reader  will  easily  apprecmte 
'  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  deemed 
'inexpedient  to  carry  out  nninter- 
'  mptedlj  the  history  of  tbe  mntiny 
at  any  one  spot.  Unless  contempor- 
aneous events  elsewhere  be  noticed, 
links  m  the  chain  of  causes  and 
effects  will  he  wanting.  We  have  traced 
siege  of  Delhi  down  to  a  certain  point 
in  the  line  of  operations ;  wo  have  followed 
the  footsteps  of  Havelock  until  he  reached  the 
ball-shattereii  home  of  the  European  residents 
at  Luckuow;  wo  have  watehed  the  more  imme- 
diate effects  of  the  Dtnapoor  mutiny  in  the 
regions  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  It  now,  however, 
becomes  necessary  to  Inquire  wltat  was  doing 
elsewhere  during  the  months  of  July  and  August 
—how  the  Europeans  at  Agra  fared,  when  the 
stations  on  all  sides  of  them  were  in  the  bands  of 
tho  insurgeuts ;  bow  far  the  affrighted  women  and 
tender  children  succeeded  in  f5nding  refuge  at  the 
hill-stations  of  Nynee  Tal  and  its  neighbourhood ; 
what  the  Mahratta  followers  of  Bcindia  and 
HolUar  were  doing;  to  what  esc  tent  llohileund 
and  the  Cia-Sutlej  territory  were  thrown  into 
anarchy  i  whether  or  not  Bombay  and  Madras, 
Nagpoor  and  tlie  Nizam^s  country,  remained  at 
peace  ;  how,  in  short,  India  generally  was  affected 
during  the  two  months  above  named.  Fortun- 
ately, this  duty  will  not  demand  so  full  a  measure 
of  treatment  as  the  analogous  narratives  for 
earlier  months.  The  isolated  revolts  in  June 
occupied  attention  in  tliree  successive  Chapters* — 
because  of  their  great  number,  the  wide-spreading 
area  over  which  they  occurred,  the  sufferings  of 
many  of  the  Europeans,  the  romantic  adventures 
of  others,  the  dariug  bravery  of  nearly  all,  and 
the  necessity  for  describing  the  geographical  and 
military  peculiarities  of  the  several  provinces  and 
ftations.  These  matters  having  once  been  treated 
with  moderate  fulncs^  tiie  narrative  may  now 
proceed  at  an  accelerated  pace;  insomuch  that 
we  ehall  be  enabled,  in  the  present  chapter,  to 

*  Chapi.  Lx.^  x,t  ij. :  pp.  147-191. 


take  a  bird*s-eye  glance  at  the  belated  or  miscel- 
laneous events,  whether  mutinies  or  Euppressions 
of  mutiny^  belonging  to  the  months  of  July  and 
Angust. 

Let  us  begin  by  directing  attention  to  that  small 
but  thickly  populated  countiy  lying  between  Patna 
and  Allah ahad,  and  extending  in  the  other  direction 
from  the  Ganges  to  Nepaul.  Gomckpore,  Ghazeo- 
poroi  Azimgbur,  Jounpoorp  and  Benares,  all  lie 
within  this  region ;  Dinapoor,  Buxar,  Mirzapore, 
Sultan porOj  and  Fyzabad,  lie  just  beyond  it ;  and 
towns  and  villages  of  smaller  character  bestrew  it 
more  thickly  than  any  other  pait  of  India.  When 
Henry  Lawrence  was  dead,  and  Inglis  powerless 
in  Oude  for  anything  beyond  maintaining  bis 
position  in  Lucknow;  when  Wheeler  had  been 
killed  at  Cawnporc,  and  Lloyd  aui>erseded  at 
Dtnapoor ;  when  Colvin  was  shut  up  in  Agra,  and 
eonld  do  very  little  as  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
Northwest  Provinces — there  was  scarcely  any 
one  who  could  exercise  control  witliin  the  region 
just  marked  out.  If  a  Tnagistrate,  collector,  or 
commandant,  succeeded  in  maintaining  British 
supremacy  by  mingled  courage  and  sagacity,  so 
far  well ;  but  he  was  in  few  instances  able  to 
exercise  power  beyond  the  Hmits  of  his  own  town 
or  station*  Under  these  circumstances,  Tiscouut 
Canning  created  a  new  office,  that  of  '  Lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  Central  Provinces,'  and  gave  it 
to  Mr  J,  P.  Grant,  one  of  the  members  of  tlie 
Supreme  Council  at  Calcutta.  The  object  in  view 
was  to  restore  order  to  a  large  range  of  country 
that  had  been  thrown  into  utter  anarchy.  The 
title  was  not,  perhaps,  happily  chosen ;  for  there 
was  already  a  'Central  India,*  comprising  the 
Mahratta  country  around  Indore  or  Malwah ;  and, 
moreover,  a  jurisdiction  waa  hardly  *  central*  that 
ran  up  to  the  borders  of  NepauL  Passing  by  this, 
however,  the  newly  aggregated  *  Central  Provinces' 
compriBcd  the  Allahabad  division,  the  Benares 
division,  and  the  Saugor  division ;  containing  a 
lafge  number  of  important  cities  and  towns. 

When  Mr  Grant  assumed  his  new  duties  in 
August,  he  found  that  the  Goruckpore  district  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  rebels.    The  leader  of  the 
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rebels  was  one  Mahomed  HuBsein,  who  wa^  at  the 
head  of  a  poorly  armed  rabUle^  rather  than  of  an 
organised  military  force,  and  whOj  with  that  rabble, 
had  been  perjietrating  acts  of  great  barbaTity. 
One  ciyiliau,  Mr  Bird,  had  displayed  that  gallant 
spirit  which  so  honourably  marked  many  of  the 
Companj^s  servant!:  ho  remained  behind^  at  his 
own  request,  when  the  rest  of  the  civil  officers 
fled  from  Goruekpore;  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
maintain  his  position,  but  was  forced  after  a  time 
to  yield  to  the  presmro  of  adTerse  circumstances, 
and  escape  to  Betttah.  The  govemor-geneTaJ^ 
during  the  month  of  June,  accepted  aid  which 
bad  been  oHered  some  time  previously,  by  Jung 
Bahadoor  of  Nepan),  In  pursuance  of  this  agree- 
ment, three  thousand  Goorkhas  were  sent  down 
from  Khatmandoo,  and  entered  British  territory 
northward  of  Goi-uckpore,  They  were  ordered  on 
shortly  afterwards  to  Aiimghur ;  and  most  of  the 
Gorockpore  officials,  availing  themselves  of  this 
escort^  quitted  the  station  with  their  movables  and 
the  government  treasure.  Some  of  the  Goorkhas 
then  remained  for  a  time  at  Admghur,  while  the 
rest  went  to  escort  the  treasure  to  JouDpoor  and 
Benares.  While  at  Goruckpore,  the  Goorkhas 
assisted  in  di&irming  such  natiye  troops  as  werQ 
at  the  station.  Much  was  expected  ^om  these 
hardy  troops,  and  it  is  only  juBt  to  observe  that 
they  generally  warranted  the  expectatioti.  It  was 
late  in  June  that  the  arrangement  was  entered 
into,  the  immediate  object  in  view  being  the 
pacification  of  the  very  diatricta  now  under  notice. 
The  A^mghur  district  had  its  full  share  in  the 
troubles  of  the  period.  During  the  first  haif  of 
July,  mntiBons  sepoys  from  other  stations  were 
frequently  threatening  the  town  of  Azimghur,  and 
keeping  the  Europeans  perpetually  on  tho  watch* 
The  65th  native  infantry  were  very  turbulent  in 
the  vicinity*  On  a  particular  day  the  Company's 
servants  at  the  station  held  a  council  of  war;  some 
Toted  that  Azimghur  was  untenable,  and  that  a 
retreat  should  be  made  to  Ghazeepore ;  but  bolder 
couucils  prevailed  with  the  majority.  At  last  a 
regular  battle  with  the  enemy  took  place ;  a  battle 
whioh  has  been  described  in  such  a  lively  manner 
by  Mr  Venables,  deputy- magistrato  of  Azimghur^ 
that  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  portion  of  a 
letter  in  which  ho  narrated  the  events  of  the  day.* 
The  action  was  really  worthy  of  note  even  in  a 
military  sense;  for  a  small  forccj  headed  by  a 
civilian^  defeated  an  enemy  ten  times  as  numerous*. 
Mr  Veuables  received  the  thanks  of  the  govei'n- 
ment  for  Ins  skill  and  courage  on  this  occasion. 


*  '  On  fba  mornint  of  the  istli  ikef  were  not  a  mile  off,  to  at 
nooD  w«  marolied  tlirousti  tbe  cJty  to  muei  tbem^  Our  force  con- 
■LiUid  of  nm  aepoyti  (md  100  irfiegular  cavalry  or  iowafs,  otto  eli- 
pounder,  and  eight  men  to  work  k.  Thla  gun  was  nn  old  ono  that 
llAd  been  piit  up  to  Arc  ovurj  daj  %t  noon.  1  rigged  H  out  witb  a 
new  curidite,  m^ila  nbot  and  grape,  and  gi^t  It  all  in  order,  Witht 
my  gun  I  kept  ihe  feUowa  in  front  In  chc^ck ;  but  Uierw  were  tao 
Riany  of  theni.  Tbtn  wm8  from  £50©  to  300«J  flf  hllng-mdnt  »mied 
with  inatcblookB  and  sword%  uid  iiiAn>' thouaamls  ^n-ho  had  oome 
to  plondejr.  Thej  oiil,flantira  tii  on  both  sldi^f,  ^nd  tbo  bollt  oeiniQ 
la  pretty  fiut.  Men  and  bonea  wero  kdl^  b;  my  lidCt  bat,  thank 
Ood^  t  oicaped  tmburtr  Wa  rctii-ed  ikrougb  tbe  city  to  our 
tntrvticbmenlSp  foUovod  hj  tbc  ememf ,     They   made  QevortLt 


But  afterwards  came  a  time  of  mortification.  Of 
the  native  troops  which  formed  his  Itttlo  armj  ou 
the  18  th,  more  than  half  belonged  to  the  vety  regi- 
ment which  mutinied  a  few  dajs  afterwards  ai 
Segowlie,  after  murdering  their  commandautj  Major 
Holmes.  Mr  Yenables  pondered  on  the  qu^iion : 
*  Will  the  detachment  of  the  ISth  irregulars  remaio 
faithful  at  Azimghur^  when  another  portion  of  the 
same  regiment  has  mutinied  at  Segowliar  He 
thought  such  a  proof  of  fidelity  improbable ;  and 
therefor  Oj  ho  and  tho  other  Europeans  sought  to 
avert  danger  by  removing  from  Aylnaghur  to 
Ghazeepore,  which  they  did  on  the  SOtb  of  Julj^ 
The  district  all  aronnd  the  station  at  Azimghur 
remained  at  tho  mercy  of  lawless  marauders  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Goorkhas  from  Goruckpore^ 
mentioned  in  tho  last  paragraph.  Tlien  began  a 
struggle,  which  shonld  act  with  tbe  most  eflective 
energy — OadLan  insurgents  from  the  west,  openly 
hostilo  to  the  British ;  or  Nepaul  Goorkhas  (tom 
the  north,  serving  in  alliance  with  the  British*— a 
struggle  in  which,  it  hardly  need  bo  said,  many 
villages  were  peduced  to  asbea,  and  much  distorb- 
ance  of  peaceM  industry  produced. 

The  Jounpoor  district  was  even  more  completely 
disorganised  than  those  of  Gomckpore  and  Azim* 
ghur ;  it  had  been  almost  entirely  abandoned  since 
the  Erst  mutiny  of  the  troops  at  that  station  in 
June*  Not  until  after  a  Goorkha  force  had 
marched  into  Jounpoor  in  August,  could  the  dvU 
oflicers  feel  any  safety  in  returning  to  their  duties 
at  that  station, 

Benares,  the  most  important  place  hereahonts, 
became  a  temporary  home  for  many  officers  who, 
by  the  revolt  of  their  iieveral  native  regtmenta,  had 
been  suddenly  and  unwiOingly  deprived  of  aetiTo 
duties ;  there  were  eight  or  ten  of  them,  mostly 
belonging  to  Oudo  regiraenta  which  had  revolted. 
When  Jung  Bahadoor  agreed  to  send  a  body  of 
Goorkba  troops  from  Nepaul  to  the  disturbed  dis- 
trietf,  the  Calcutta  government  transmitted  orders 
for  some  of  these  unempk>yod  olhcera  to  meet  those 
troops  at  Goruckpore,  and  act  with  them.  Among 
those  officers  were  Captain  B  oilcan  and  Lieu  tenants 
Miles,  Hall,  and  Campbell.  It  w^as  early  in  July 
when  this  order  was  sent  to  Benare?)  hut  some 
weeks  elapsed  ere  the  Ooorkhaa  reached  Gomck- 
pore, Before  this  co-operation  with  the  Goorkh^afl 
took  place,  Benares  waa  enabled  to  render  a  little 
good  service  against  the  rebels  by  the  aid  of  British 
troops,  not  stationed  at  that  place^  but  while  on 
transit  to  the  upper  provinces.  The  gallant  TBlh 
Highlanders,  journeying  from  Calcutta  to   Alia- 


kUuiUf  cotnltiff  lip  ev<!Tf  tlm(»  TrlthJn  h  Kundi^  ; mrdi ;  but  thwf 
ODUld  not  it«nd  tho  grape.  At  Ave  P.Ur  thay  made  their  lut 
attempt  i  but  Aluchj  ihot  I  made  wlLh  the?  giin  ftcnt  tbom  Id  the 
rit^^ht  about.  They  loit  heart,  and  were  seen  n{>  more.  Wa  killed 
ieam  JiO  ta  30<1  af  (bem^  our  own  losa  bslng  IB  killed  and  wounded, 
ftnd  el^bt  bonei,  ATI  their  w^oimdf'd  und  a  lot  of  others  ^<:rD  cut 
up  duHng  tbctr  rotrt-at  by  the  rBsCklljf  tlllttfeirVf  who  would  hipu 
dono  tbe  umB  to  iu  had  tbe  da^  goMkt  agatrut  U9.  Out  rlatorj  wud 
cotn^l'Ietc.  Not «.  houM  in  Afiinirhtir  im  pluntlQTffd,  und  the  wholo 
of  tbc  r^rlH'ls  b*Tu  »lnc©  disperied.  Plwwt  God,  aa  toon  at  I  be»4- 
of  Lucknaw  being  roUeTod,.  t  "U  bti  after  them  agnJn*  Tbe^y  have 
paid  nw  the  gomplUncnl  of  oflTci-lng  ftTC  hundred  nipea  foT  mj 
bcadt' 
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habad,  were  divided  into  portions  according  as  the 
means  of  transport  were  presented,  and  according 
to  the  necessities  of  the  districts  through  which 
they  passed.  On  the  6th  of  July,  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Gordon,  commanding  the  Benares  district, 
saw  the  necessity  of  checking  some  insurgents  near 
that  dty;  and  he  intrusted  that  duty  to  Major 
Haliburton  of  the  78th.  The  major  started  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  with  a  mixed  detachment  of 
Europeans  and  natives,  and  marched  eight  miles 
on  the  Aadmghur  road.  His  advanced  cavalry 
reported  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  half  a  mile 
ahead,  with  their  centre  posted  across  the  road, 
and  their  flanks  resting  on  villages,  partially 
concealed  behind  trees  and  rising-ground.  Their 
number  was  about  600,  aided  by  an  equal  number 
of  villagers  apparently  eager  for  mischief.  The 
contest  was  soon  over,  and  the  enemy  repelled. 
The  chief  point  that  i-cndered  the  incident  worthy 
of  note  was  that  a  few  of  the  12th  irregular  cavalry, 
employed  by  Haliburton,  shewed  bad  symptoms 
during  the  day ;  they  did  not  charge  the  enemy 
with  alacrity ;  and  they  appeared  inclined  to  listen 
to  the  appeals  made  to  their  religious  feelings  by 
the  natives  whom  they  were  called  upon  to  oppose. 
These  troopers  belonged  to  the  same  regiment  as 
those  who  afterwards  mutinied  at  Segowlie. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Highlanders,  this 
great  and  important  Hindoo  city  was  frequently 
diTown  into  excitement  by  mutinies  or  reports 
of  mutinies  at  other  places.  Rumours  came  in 
early  in  August,  to  the  effect  that  the  irregular 
cavalry  iVom  Segowlie,  after  murdering  their 
officers,  were  on  their  way  to  Jounpoor,  thirty-five 
miles  from  Benares,  with  the  intention  of  visiting 
Benares  itself.  The  city  contained  at  that  time 
only  300  English  soldiers,  none  of  whom  could 
safely  be  spared  to  go  out  and  confront  the  rebels. 
The  dvil  lines  at  Benares  comprised  that  portion 
of  the  British  station  which  contained  the  jidls,  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  the  residences  of  the  commis- 
iloner,  judge,  surgeon,  drc. ;  it  lay  on  the  north 
of  the  Bumah  River,  while  the  military  lines  were 
on  the  south,  the  two  being  connected  by  a  bridge. 
The  civil  station  was  thus  peculiarly  open  to 
attack ;  and  all  that  the  authorities  could  do  for 
it  was  to  post  a  party  of  soldiers  and  two  guns 
on  the  bridge ;  the  prisoners  were  removed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  the  courts  were  abandoned, 
and  all  valuable  property  was  taken  from  the  civil 
station  to  that  of  the  European  military  in  the 
cantonment  The  Rev.  James  Kennedy,  chaplain 
of  the  station,  has  in  a  letter  mentioned  a  fact 
which  shews  in  how  agitated  a  state  the  English 
community  at  Benares  were  at  that  time  ;*  illus- 
trating in  a  striking  way— as  was  more  than  once 

•  *  In  tlM  erMlng  there  wm  a  fearfbl  tlioagh  eanielMi  panic  at 
BajHlhat,  where  the  intrenchment  it  beinf  made.  The  cry  aroee : 
**  The  enemy  are  oomlng."  The  worhmen,  3000  in  number,  mehed 
down  the  hill  ae  for  their  liTee.  Prisonen  who  were  at  work  tried 
to  make  their  eacapek  and  were  with  difflonl^  reoorered.  Gentle- 
men ran  for  their  rifles;  the  soldiers  got  under  arms ;  the  gunners 
mahed  to  their  gtms;  and  altogether,  there  was  indeecribable  con- 
Ihsion  and  terror.  All  this  was  the  result  of  a  succession  of  peals 
of  thunder,  which  were  mistaken  for  the  firing  of  artillery  I ' 


shewn  during  those  turmoils  in  Indian— that  the 
panic  arising  from  an  apprehended  danger  was 
often  worse  than  the  reality,  paralysing  the  exer- 
tions of  those  who  would  have  rendered  good  service 
had  actual  fighting  with  an  open  enemy  com- 
menced. No  sooner  had  the  dread  of  the  Segowlie 
mutineers  passed  away,  than  an  approach  of  those 
from  Dinapoor  was  threatened.  Colonel  Gordon, 
seeing  tiie  mischief  that  would  accrue  from  such  a 
step,  resolved  to  prevent  it :  he  sent  out  his  hand- 
fiil  of  English  soldiers,  not  merely  to  check  the 
approach  of  the  rebels,  but  to  drive  them  from  the 
district  altogether.  Koer  Singh  and  his  rabble 
army  did  not  wait  for  this  conflict;  they  gave 
Benares  a  ^wide  offing,*  and  bent  their  steps 
towards  Mirzapore.  While  the  few  Einglish  soldiers 
were  engaged  on  this  duty,  the  sentinels  left  behind 
were  aided  by  the  residents,  headed  by  the  judge 
— all  keeping  watch  and  ward  in  turn,  for  the 
common  safety. 

Mirzapore,  from  its  large  size  and  great  import- 
ance as  a  commercial  city,  and  its  position  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  between  Benares  and 
Allahabad,  was  often  placed  in  considerable  peril 
No  mutiny  actually  occurred  there,  but  the  city 
was  repeatedly  threatened  by  mutineers  from 
other  quarters,  who,  if  successfiil,  would  certainly 
have  been  aided  by  all  the  budmashes  of  the 
place,  and  by  many  Mussulmans  higher  in  station 
than  mere  rabble.  The  European  residents  were 
perpetually  on  the  watch.  When  a  battery  of 
artillery  came  up  the  Ganges  m  route  to  Allahabad, 
they  earnestly  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  retain  it 
for  their  own  protection  ;  but  Neill,  the  presiding 
genius  at  that  time,  would  not  listen  to  this; 
Allahabad  and  Cawnpore  must  be  thought  of,  and 
Mirzapore  must  shift  for  itself.  When  the  affiurs  at 
Segowlie  and  Dinapoor  became  known,  measures 
were  taken  for  making  some  kind  of  stronghold  at 
Mirzapore.  The  Europeans  intrenched  the  largest 
and  strongest  house  belonging  to  them,  barricaded 
the  streets,  buried  much  property,  placed  other 
property  in  guarded  boats  on  the  river,  and  pre- 
pared for  service  four  small  guns  and  five  hundred 
rounds  of  ammunition.  On  numbering  heads, 
they  found  135  persons,  all  of  whom  had  separate 
duties  or  posts  assigned  to  them  in  the  hour  of 
need;  they  also  secured  provision  for  a  month. 
This  judicious  line  of  policy  answered  the  desired 
purpose :  the  Dinapoor  mutineers  did  not  enter  or 
molest  Mirzapore.  Those  marauders  passed  west- 
ward along  a  line  of  route  fhrther  removed  firom 
the  Ganges,  plundering  as  they  went,  and  com- 
mitting great  devastation.  On  the  19tli  of  August, 
a  small  force  set  out  from  Mirzapore  to  (£eck 
those  acts  of  violence;  but  the  Dinapoor  men 
generally  managed  to  keep  beyond  the  reach  of 
pursuers.  A  little  later,  when  other  regiments 
had  mutinied  in  the  Sanger  division,  it  was  deemed 
prudent  by  the  Calcutta  authorities  to  send  a 
portion  of  a  Madras  regiment,  with  two  guns,  to 
aid  in  the  protection  of  Mirzapore. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  along  the  line 


of  conniry  immediately  adjaccDt  to  the  eaitern 
frontier  of  OudCf  tho  influence  of  that  turbukiit 
provinco  was  made  abundautly  iBauifest  during 
tlie  period  now  under  notice.  There  were  many 
^initidarB  near  the  border  who  rnaintained  bodies 
of  armed  uiuu  on  foot,  A  rebel  chief  of  Sultan- 
pore,  one  Meliudee  Husficin,  appexired  to  direct 
the  movements  ia  that  region  ;  he  was  one  among 
muny  who  received  direet  commissions  from  the 
rtrbel  authorities  at  Lueknow^  us  ckieflainB  cxpectcil 
to  bring  all  iheir  forces  to  bear  against  the  British. 
This  fact  alone  Buflfices  to  shew  iiow  completely 
Ondo  was  at  that  time  in  the  bands  of  the  enemy. 
Mr  Granti  m  beuton ant-governor  of  the  Central 
rrovincea,  was  culled  upon  to  exercise  autborily 
in  the  distrtcls  of  Allahabad^  Futtehpoor,  Cawn* 
pore,  Banda,  and  Humeerijoor,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  Goruckpore,  GhaxecporeT  Jounpoor,  Benares,  and 
Mirzaporc.  When  he  settled  down  at  Benares  as 
his  head- quart erSj  towards  tlie  close  of  August,  he 
found  that  no  civil  business  uf  the  Company  was 
carried  on  throughout  tbo  Doab,  from  Allahabad 
to  Cawnpoi'Cf  except  at  AUababad  itself «  Kciil 
nnd  Havelock,  by  the  gallant  operations  already 
ilescribe^l,  obtained  military  control  of  the  great 
line  of  road;  but  their  troops  being  lamentably 
small  in  numhcrj  they  were  nearly  powerless  beyond 
a  few  miles*  distance  on  cither  aide  of  that  roail ; 
while  the  judges  and  magistrates,  the  commis- 
siOHdrs  and  collectors,  had  in  only  a  few  instances 
been  able  to  resume  their  duties  as  civil  E^ervants 
of  the  Company*  A  large  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion^ driren  from  their  villages  either  by  the  rebel 
Bopoys  or  by  the  British,  had  not  yet  returned ; 
and  the  fertile  Poab  had  become,  for  a  time, 
almost  a  desert  Banda  and  Humeerpoor^  British 
districts  immediately  south  of  the  Doab,  were 
temporarily  but  completely  given  up ;  scarcely  an 
£iigllshmim  remained  ivlthin  them,  unless  at  hide- 
midweek*  Borne  of  the  petty  chiel^  including 
the  rajahs  of  Mundah  and  Ohnrkarree,  remained 
faiUifui  For  a  UmOj  police  in  the  service  of  the 
Company  were  able  to  retain  conmiand  in  that 
part  of  the  AUababad  division  which  lay  north  of 
tlie  Ganges  ;  but  the  Oudian^,  as  August  advanced, 
crosstjd  the  frontier,  and  gradually  drove  them 
AW&yr  thus  further  narrowing  the  belt  of  country 
witliin  which  the  Company's  'raj  '  was  respected. 
Kosr  Singh  J  whose  name  has  so  often  been  men* 
Uoned^  was  ruler  for  a  time  south  of  the  Jnmna, 
with  liifl  Dinapoor  mutineers;  it  was  supposed 
that  he  had  offered  his  service  to  Ken  a  SaMh  and 
%o  tiie  King  of  Delhi,  in  hopes  of  some  substantial 
authoFlty  or  advantages  as  a  reward  for  bis 
co-operation.  This  unsettled  state  of  the  region 
south  of  the  Jumna  placed  Lieutenant  Osborne  in 
an  43xtraonUnarx  position.  He  was,  as  we  have 
already  seen  (|x  180),  British  representative  at  the 
court  of  the  R^^ah  of  Eew^ab,  a  place  south- west  of 
AUababad— unimportant  in  itself  but  sarrounded 
hj  districts  every  one  of  w  bich  was  in  a  state  of 
anarchy.  Although  the  young  rajah  was  friendlj 
to  tho  EugMslii  and  aided  the  lieutenant  in  bis 


military  plans  for  checking  the  nautinecrs,  it  was 
at  all  times  uncertain  how  far  the  Rewah  troops 
themselves  could  be  depended  on.  At  a  somewhat 
later  date  than  that  to  which  this  chapter  relates^ 
Oisbome  was  living  in  a  tent  at  Rewah^  with  no 
English  man  of  any  grade  near  him,  and  uncertain 
whether  he  could  rely  for  an  hour  on  the  fideUty 
of  the  native  troops  belonging  to  the  rajah- 
defended  by  little  else  than  his  own  indomitable 
force  of  character.  Kocr  Singh  and  the  Dinapoor 
mutineers  bad  asked  the  rajah  either  to  join  them, 
or  to  allow  them  to  pass  through  his  territory  ;  he 
opposed  it;  his  troops  wished  it;  and  thus  the 
rajah  and  the  lieutenant  were  thrown  into 
antagonism  with  the  Rewah  troops* 

Another  i^egion  or  division  placed  under  Mr 
Grant's  lieutenant'govemorship,  Saugor,  bad  wit- 
nessed very  great  distnrl^nco  during  the  month 
of  JunCj  as  has  already  been  shewn ;  *  and 
he  found  the  effects  of  that  disturbance  mani^ 
fested  in  various  ways  throughout  July  and 
August.  Rewah,  Nowgongj  Jhansi,  Sanger,  Jub- 
bulpoor^  Ilosungabad  —  all  had  suffered,  either 
from  the  mutiny  of  troops  at  those  towns,  or 
by  the  arrival  of  mutineers  from  other  stations, 
Kagpoor  was  under  a  different  government  or 
control;  but  it  would  not  on  that  account  have 
escaped  the  perils  of  those  evil  days,  had  it 
not  been  that  the  troops  distributed  over  that 
province  belonged  to  the  Madras  rather  than  to 
the  Bengal  army^a  most  important  di9ereuc%  as 
we  have  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing.  Mr 
Plow  den,  commissioner  of  Nagpoor,  fouud  it  com- 
paratively  easy  to  maintain  his  own  territory  in 
peace,  for  the  reason  just  stated ;  and  bo  used  all 
possible  exertion  to  bring  up  troops  from  Madras, 
and  send  them  on  to  the  Saugor  province.  His 
advice  to  Major  Br^kine  w*as,  to  disarm  his  Bengal 
tioops  at  all  the  stations  as  soon  as  he  could  obtain 
Madras  troops ;  but  the  numbers  of  these  latter 
were  not  sufficieut  to  permit  the  canning  ont  of 
such  a  plan.  The  Saugor  territory,  in  having  the 
peaceful  part  of  Bengal  on  the  oast,  and  Xagpoor 
territory  on  the  south,  was  pretty  safe  from  disturb- 
ance on  those  frontiers;  but  having  the  Jumna 
region  on  the  nortli,  and  the  Mahratta  dominions 
on  the  west,  it  had  many  sources  of  disturbance  in 
those  directions^ 

In  the  town  and  military  station  of  Saugor,  the 
state  of  af£iirs  was  very  remarkabla  Brigadier 
8age,  in  the  month  of  June  (p.  ITS),  had  oonTfirted 
a  lar^  fort  into  a  place  of  refhge  for  the  ladies 
and  lamilies  of  the  ofiioers,  proYisioned  II  for  ax 
months  placed  the  gtms  in  position,  and  guarded 
the  whole  by  a  body  of  European  gunners^  This 
he  did,  not  because  the  native  regiments  at  the 
station  (31st  and  42d  B.  N.  L,  and  3d  irr^gukr 
<^ rally)  had  mutinied,  but  because  they  appeared 
very  unsettled,  and  received  tempting  offers  from 
scheming  chieftains  in  the  vicinity.  The  Calcutta 
authorities   called   upon   the    bri^dicr   for    mi 
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cstplantition  of  the  grounds  uii  which  he  had  shut 
up  all  the  Europeans  at  Saugor,  threo  hundred  in 
number,  in  the  fort,  without  any  actual  mutiny  at 
that  place ;  but  on  account  of  interrupted  daks  and 
telegraphs^  many  weeks  elapsed  before  the  various 
oQicfal  cotnmuuications  could  take  place,  and 
during  those  weeks  the  brigadier  was  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  the  residents.  The  remarkable 
feature  in  all  thts  was,  not  that  the  nattve  troops 
should  mutiny,  or  that  tlje  Europeans  should  live 
in  a  fortified  residence,  but  that  one  regtnient 
should  remain  faithful  when  others  at  the  same 
spot  repudiated  allegiaiico.  Early  in  July  the  4 2d 
and  the  cavalry  endeavoured  to  incite  the  31st  to 
mutiny ;  but  not  only  did  the  latter  remain  true  to 
their  salt — they  attacked  and  beat  off  the  rebels. 
On  the  7th  of  the  month  a  re^lar  battle  eusuetl ; 
the  3 let  and  some  of  the  ineguJar  cavalry  a ttaekuig 
the  'i2d  and  the  rest  of  the  irregulars,  and  expel- 
ling tliem  altogether  from  tlio  station,  *  Well 
done^  31st/  3aid  Major  Ei"skine,  when  news  of  this 
event  reached  Jubbulpoor.  It  was  not  merely  that 
two  infantry  regiments  were  in  antagonism  ;  but 
two  winga  of  one  cavalry  regiment  were  also  at 
open  war  with  each  other,  So  delighted  were  the 
En^dish  officci'd  of  the  3li^t  at  the  conduct  of  their 
men,  that  they  were  eager  to  join  in  the  fray  ;  but 
the  brigadier  would  not  allow  thii! ;  he  distrusted 
atl  these  regiments  alike^  and  would  not  allow  the 
officers  to  place  themselves  in  peril  Many  at 
Saugor  thought  that  an  excess  of  caution  was 
herein  ejchibited. 

Tlie  other  chief  place  in  the  province^  Jubhulpoor, 
as  fihewn  in  a  former  chapter  (p.  178),  had  been 
thmwu  into  much  perplexity  in  the  month  of  Juno 
by  the  news  of  mutiny  at  Jhanss  and  Nuseerabad ; 
and  Major  Er^kine,  commissioner  of  the  province, 
sought  how  he  might  best  prevent  the  pestilence 
from  spreading  southeastward.  He  was  at  Jub- 
hulpoor with  the  52d  B.  N.  I.  By  a  system  of 
constant  watchfulness  he  passed  through  that 
mouth  without  an  outbreak-  It  was,  however,  a 
month  of  anxiety  ;  for  such  of  the  ladies  as  did  not 
retire  to  Kamptee  for  shelter,  remained  in  eon- 
tinual  dread  near  their  husbands  at  Jubhulpoor, 
seldom  taking  oW  their  eluthes  at  night,  and 
holding  ready  to  flee  at  an  hour's  warning — a  state 
of  suspense  entailing  almost  as  mueh  suiFering 
a^  mutiny  itself.  Early  in  July  the  Europeans 
fortified  the  Residency,  and  stored  it  with  half 
a  year's  provisions  for  tiiirty  officers,  thirty  ladies 
and  children^  and  several  civilians ;  this  was  done 
on  receipt  of  news  that  the  4td  native  infantry 
and  the  3d  irregular  cavalry  had  mutinied  at 
Saugor,  The  Residency  was  made  very  strong, 
being  converted  from  a  house  into  a  fort ;  throe 
officers  were  made  garrison  engineers,  two  acted 
as  'commissariat  officers,  and  all  the  rest  took 
specific  duties.  It  became  not  only  the  stronghold, 
hut  the  home,  night  and  day^  for  nearly  seventy 
persons.  One  of  the  officers  who  had  the  best 
means  of  knowing  the  temper  of  the  troops,  while 
praising  the  5f2d  for  still  remaining  faithful  under 
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BO  many  temptations  from  mutineers  elsewhere, 
and  whik  promising  them  extra  pay  for  their 
fidelity,  nerertbdeM  acknowledged  in  a  private 
letter  that  tbe  r«g!iii«tit  was  a  broken  reed  to  rest 
upon.  'To  toll  the  trntli,  1  doubt  the  regiment  being 
much  bettor  than  any  other.  Circumstances  alone 
keep  the  a#pQy«  qui^  There  is  no  treasure ;  we 
merely  colleet  enough  to  pay  ourselvoi  and  tliem. 
If  they  plundered  the  country,  they  could  not  lake 
away  the  property ;  is  the  Bundelas  would  loot 
and  murder  tbom/  Speaking  of  tlio  domestic 
economy  of  bis  brother-officers  and  tlieir  families 
in  the  fortified  Residency,  he  said :  '  The  52d  moss 
manage  ^Taryihlng  in  the  Khana  petna  line  (eatmg 
and  drinking).  LatUci  and  gentlemen  all  dine 
together-HI  itrmge  scene,  quite  a  barrack-tife.  In 
the  OTcning  %  few  of  us  drive  out ;  others  ride  and 
walk.  Wo  cannot  afford  above  six  or  eight  to 
leave  the  garriBon  together/  July  passed  over 
in  safety  in  Jubbulpoor.  Early  in  August  a 
relieTlng  force  arn^^ed  from  tbe  Kagpoor  territory, 
whlehf  Edftrly  tranquil  itself,  was  able  to  forward 
tms^  Ui^ia  troops  to  regions  troubled  by  the 
faithleii  i«poys  of  tlie  Bengal  army.  This  force 
consisted  of  the  33d  Madras  native  infantry,  a 
squadron  of  the  4th  Madras  cavalry,  75  European 
artillerymen,  and  six  guns.  Major  Erskine,  thus 
reinforced,  set  forth  to  restore  order  at  Dumobj 
and  to  proceed  thence  to  Saugor ;  to  which  place 
a  Bombfty  column  was  escpected  to  come,  ml 
Indoro  and  Bbopal,  This  was  a  part  of  tlio  policy 
determined  on  by  tbo  government  at  that  time. 
Calcutta  conld  snpply  no  troops  except  for  the 
Cawnpore  and  Luokuow  region ;  the  Punjaub 
could  Aimisb  reinforcements  only  for  the  siege 
of  Delhi  \  and  therefore  it  was  determined  that 
columns  ihoald  start  from  tbe  Madras  and 
Bombay  presidencies,  comprising  na  Bengal  native 
troopl^  and  eViotdd  work  their  way  inwards  and 
upwards  to  the  disturbed  provinces,  sweeping 
away  mutineerg  wherever  they  encountered  them. 
It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  August  that  tbe 
Mftdras  movable  column  could  safely  leave  the 
vicinity  of  Jnbbnlpoor  for  Dumob  and  other  dis- 
turbed stations^  and  even  then  Major  ErBkine 
found  it  necessary  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  troops. 
How  long  tJio  52d  remained  faithful  at  Jubbul- 
poor  we  sbal!  see  in  a  future  page ;  but  It  may 
here  bo  remarked  that  tbe  English  ofEcers  of  the 
native  regiments  wor«  at  that  time  placed  in  a 
position  of  difficulty  hardly  to  be  comprehended 
by  others,  They  eitbcr  trusted  tbeir  sepoys,  or 
felt  a  kind  of  shame  in  expressing  distrust  %  if  not 
in  actual  p«H),  they  were  at  least  mortified  and 
Teiied ;  for  th«y  f©lt  their  own  honour  touched 
when  thelf  regiments  proYcd  faithless. 

Tbo  Bengal  troops  at  Nagodo  appear  to  hsTe 
remained  untouched  by  mutiny  until  the  25th  of 
August,  On  that  day  the  60th  native  infantrj^ 
shcwe<l  symptoms  wliicb  caused  some  anxiety  to 
+>*.*  oflTtcert;  two  days  afterwards  disturbances 
'  place,  and  at  a  period  somewhat  beyond  tbe 
this  chapter  is  confjiied  the  bulk  of 


the  regiment  mutinied,  and  marched  off  to  join 
mutineers  elsewhere.  About  250  of  the  sepoys 
remained  true  to  their  colours  j  they  escorted 
their  officers^  and  all  the  ladies  and  children^ 
safely  from  Nagodo  to  Mlrzapore.  These  diver* 
gences  among  the  men  of  the  same  regiment 
greatly  complicate  any  attempts  to  elucidate  the 
causes  of  the  Indian  mutiny  generally.  That  the 
sepoys  were  often  excited  by,  temporary  and 
exceptional  impulses,  is  quite  certain  ^  and  such 
impulses  were  wholly  beyond  tbe  power  of  tbe 
Europeans  correctly  to  estimate.  There  was  one 
station  at  which  a  portion  of  a  native  regiment 
mutinied  and  shot  an  ojficcr  \  the  sepoys  of  his 
company  threw  themselves  upon  his  body  and 
wept,  and  then— joined  the  mutineers  I 

Wo  pass  from  tbe  Saugor  province  to  thoso 
which  were  nominaUy  under  the  control  of  Mr 
Colvin  as  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Northwest 
Provinces — nominally,  for,  being  himself  shut  up 
in  Agra,  he  exercised  scarcely  any  control  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  fort.  Of  the  Doab,  sufficient  has 
already  been  narrated  to  shew  in  what  condition 
that  fertile  region  was  placed  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  Where  Ilavelock  and  Neil) 
pitched  tbeir  tents,  there  was  Britbh  supremacy 
maintained;  but  beyond  the  three  cities  of  Alla- 
habad, Futtehpoor,  and  Cawnpore,  and  the  htgb 
road  connecting,  tbem,  British  power  was  little 
more  than  a  name.  Higher  up  the  Doab^  at 
Elawah,  Minpooreo,  Furmckabad,  Futtegbur,  Ally- 
gurh,  Bolundshuhur,  &c.,  anarchy  was  paramount 
Crossing  the  Ganges  into  Oude,  the  cessation  of 
British  rule  was  stiU  moro  complete.  Scarcely  an 
Englishman  remained  alive  throughout  the  whole 
of  Oude,  except  in  liUcknow ;  all  who  bad  not 
been  killed  had  precipitately  escaped,  Almost 
every  landowner  had  become  a  petty  cbieflain, 
with  his  fort,  his  guns,  and  his  band  of  retainers. 
In  no  part  of  India,  at  no  time  during  the  mutiny^ 
was  the  hostility  of  the  villagers  more  strikingly 
shewn  than  in  Oudet  in  other  provinces  the 
InhabitanU  of  the  villages  often  aided  the  British 
troops  on  the  march ;  but  when  Ilavelockj  Neill, 
and  Outram  were  in  Oude,  every  village  on  the 
road  had  to  be  conquered,  as  if  held  by  an 
avowed  enemy*  It  h^is  been  oHen  said  that  the 
Indian  outbreak  was  a  revolt  of  soldiery,  not  a 
rebellion  of  a  people;  but  in  Oude  the  contest 
was  unquestionably  with  something  more  than 
the  mihtary  only.  Whetlier  their  love  for  their 
deposed  king  was  sincere  or  only  professed,  the 
Oudians  exhibited  much  animosity  against  tbe 
British,  What  the  beleaguered  garrison  of  Luck- 
now  were  doings  wc  shall  see  in  the  proper  place. 

Of  Agra  city,  and  the  fort  or  residency  in  wliicb 
the  Europeans  were  for  safety  assembled,  it  will 
be  remembered  (p,  173)  that  after  peaceably  but 
anxiously  passing  through  the  month  of  May,  Mr 
Colvin,  on  the  1st  of  June,  found  it  necessary  or 
expedient  to  disarm  the  44th  and  67th  Bengal 
native  infantry — because  two  companies  of  those 
regiments  had  just  mutinied  near  Muttra,  and 
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because  the  bulk  of  the  regiments  exhibited 
tmmistakable  signs  of  disafifeotion.  This  great  and 
important  city  was  then  left  under  the  charge  of 
the  3d  European  Fusiliers,  a  corps  of  volunteer 
European  cavalry  under  Lieutenant  Greathed^ 
and  Captain  D'Oyley's  field-battery  of  six  guns. 
Most  of  the  disarmed  native  troops  deserted,  to 
swell  the  insurgent  ranks  elsewhere;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  month  the  jail-guard  deserted 
also.  Thus  June  came  to  its  end — ^the  European 
residents  still  remaining  at  large,  but  making 
certain  precautions  for  their  common  safety  at 
night 

When  July  arrived,  however,  the  state  of 
affiiirs  became  much  more  serious.  The  Europeans 
were  forced  into  a  battle,  which  ended  in  a 
necessity  for  their  shutting  themselves  up  in  the 
fort  The  force  was  very  weak.  The  3d  Euro* 
peans  only  numbered  about  600  men,  the  militia 
and  volunteers  200,  and  a  few  artillerymen 
belonging  to  the  guns.  Among  the  officers  present 
were  several  who  had  belonged  to  the  Gwalior 
Contingent,  the  various  regiments  and  detachments 
of  which  had  mutinied  at  Hattrass,  Neemuch, 
Augur,  Lullutpore,  and  Gwalior,  on  various  days 
between  the  28th  of  May  and  the  3d  of  July ; 
these  officers,  having  now  no  commands^  were 
glad  to  render  aid  in  any  available  way  towards 
the  defence  of  Agra.  Just  at  this  critical  time, 
when  the  approach  of  a  hostile  force  was  immi* 
nent,  the  Europeans  were  further  troubled  by  the 
sudden  mutiny  of  the  Kotah  Contingent  This 
force— consisting  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artil- 
lery, about  700  men  in  all— having  been  deemed 
loyal  and  trustworthy,  had  been  brought  about  a 
month  previously  to  Agra  fW)m  the  southwest, 
and  had  during  ttiat  time  remained  true— collect- 
ing revenue,  burning  disaffected  villages,  capturing 
and  hanging  rebels  and  mutineers.  They  were 
brought  in  Arom  the  vicinity  towards  the  dose  of 
June,  to  aid  if  necessary  against  the  Neemuch 
mutineers,  and  were  encamped  half-way  between 
the  barracks  and  government-house.  Suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  the 
cavalry  portion  of  the  Contingent  rose  in  revolt, 
fired  at  their  officers,  killed  their  sergeant-major, 
and  then  marched  off,  followed  by  the  infantry 
and  the  artillery— all  but  a  few  gunners,  who 
enabled  the  Brit^  to  retain  the  two  guns  belong- 
ing to  the  Contingent  This  revolt  startled  the 
authorities,  and  necessitated  a  change  of  plan,  for 
it  had  been  intended  to  attack  the  Neemuch  force 
that  very  evening ;  nay,  matters  were  even  still 
worse,  for  the  Kotah  villains  at  once  joined  those 
flrom  Neemuch. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  6th  of  July 
(again  Sunday!),  an  army  of  mutineers  being 
known  to  be  near  at  hand,  a  reconnoitring  party 
was  sent  out  to  examine  their  position.  The 
enemy  were  found  to  consist  of  about  4000  infEmtiy 
and  1000  cavalry,  with  ten  or  twelve  guns ;  they 
comprised  the  72d  B.  N.  I.,  the  7th  Gwalior  Con- 
tingent infantry,  the  1st  Bengal  native  cavalry, 


the  Malwah  Contingent  cavalry— which  had 
joined  the  Neemuch  men  at  Mehidporo— and 
firagments  of  other  mutinied  regiments,  together 
wiUi  a  very  efficient  artillery  corps.  The  arrival 
of  the  Neemuch  mutineers  had  for  some  time  been 
expected ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  known,  on  the 
3d,  that  the  enemy  had  reached  Futtehpore  Sikri, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Agra^  the  ladies  and 
children,  as  well  as  many  of  the  civilians  and 
traders,  had  as  a  measure  of  precaution  abandoned 
their  houses  in  the  city,  and  gone  into  the  fort, 
which  had  been  cleaned  out,  made  as  habitable  as 
possible,  and  largely  supplied  with  provisions.  The 
reconnoitring  party  returned  to  announce  that  the 
enemy  were  at  Shahgunje,  a  village  close  to  the 
lieutenant-govemor^s  house,  three  miles  firom  the 
cantonment  and  four  fh)m  the  fort.  The  authori- 
ties at  Agra  resolved  at  once  to  go  out  and  fight 
the  enemy  in  open  field;  seeing  that  the  native 
citizens  hsA  begun  to  think  sUghtingly  of  their 
British  masters,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  any  suspicion  of  fear  or  timidity.  The 
brigadier  made  up  a  force  equal  to  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  enemy's  numbers ;  it  consisted  of 
seven  very  weak  companies  of  the  dd  European 
Fusiliers^  the  militia  and  volunteers,  and  a  battery 
of  artillery.  The  infantry  were  placed  under 
Colonel  Biddell,  and  the  artillery  under  Captain 
D'Oyley.  As  to  the  volunteer  cavalry,  it  was 
made  up  of  a  curious  medley  of  unemployed 
military  officers,  civilians,  merdiants,  and  writers 
-^all  willing  to  share  the  common  danger  for 
the  common  good;  but  with  untrained  horses, 
and  without  regular  cavalry  drill,  they  laboured 
under  many  disadvantages.  About  200  men  of 
the  3d  Europeans  remained  behind  to  guard  the 
fort. 

At  noon,  the  opposing  forces  met  The  enemy 
occupied  a  strong  position  behind  Shahgunje,  with 
their  guns  flanking  the  village,  and  the  cavalry 
flanking  the  guns.  The  British  advanced  in  line, 
with  their  guns  on  each  flank,  the  infontry  in  the 
middle,  and  the  mounted  militia  and  volunteers 
in  the  rear.  When  about  six  hundred  yards  fh>m 
the  enemy,  the  infantry  were  ordered  to  lie  down, 
to  allow  the  guns  to  do  their  work  against  the 
village,  firom  behind  the  houses  and  walls  of  which 
the  enemy's  riflemen  opened  a  very  destructive 
fire.  It  was  a  bad  omen  that  women  were  seen 
in  the  village  loading  the  rifles  and  muskets  and 
handing  them  to  the  mutineers  to  fire.  For  two 
hours  an  exchange  of  artillery-fire  was  kept  up— 
extremely  fierce ;  shrapnel  shells,  round-shot,  and 
grape-shot,  filling  the  air.  A  tumbril  belonging 
to  D'Oyley's  battery  now  blew  up,  disabling  one 
of  the  guns ;  the  enemy's  cavalry  took  advantage 
of  this  to  gallop  forward  and  charge ;  but  the 
3d  Europeans,  jumping  up,  let  fly  a  volley  which 
efiectually  deterred  them.  Most  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  had  wished  during  these  two  hours  for  a 
bolder  course  of  action— a  capture  of  the  enemy's 
guns  by  a  direct  charge  of  infantry.  Then  followed 
a  rapid  musketry-fire,  and  a  chasing  of  the  enemy 
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out  of  the  tillage  by  most  of  the  infantry— the 
rest  gunfding  the  gims.  Unfortunately  another 
tumbril  blew  up,  disabling  another  gtin  j  and, 
moreover,  D'Oyley  had  used  np  all  the  ammunition 
which  had  beon  supplied  to  him.  Upon  this  the 
order  i^as  given  for  retreat  to  the  city ;  and  the 
retreat  was  made — much  to  the  mortification  of 
the  troopSj  for  they  had  really  won  a  victory.  The 
rebels,  it  was  afterwards  known,  were  themselves 
out  of  ammunition,  and  were  just  about  to  retreat 
when  Ibey  saw  the  retreat  of  the  British  ;  their 
infantry  marched  olf  towaixls  Muttra,  but  their 
cavalry  and  one  giui  barassed  the  British  during 
their  return  to  the  city.  The  artillery-fire  of  tbe 
mutineers  during  tbe  battle  was  spoken  of  with 
admiration  even  by  those  who  were  every  minute 
^fferin^  from  it ;  the  native  artillerymen  had 
learned  to  use  effectively  against  us  those  guns 
which  they  liad  been  paid  and  fed  to  use  in  our 
defence.  If  the  cavalry  had  been  equally  effective, 
the  British  would  probably  have  been  cut  off  to  a 
man.  This  battle  of  Agra  was  a  severe  owe  to 
tbe  British,  for  one- fourth  of  the  small  force  were 
killed  or  wounded  The  officers  suffered  much  ; 
Majors  Prendergast  and  Thomas,  Captains  D^Oyley, 
Iiainb,  and  Alexander,  Lieutenants  Pond^  Fellowes, 
Cockbnni,  Williams,  and  Bramley,  were  wounded, 
as  well  as  many  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
volunteer  horse.  The  loss  of  Captain  D^Oyley 
was  very  much  deplored,  for  ho  was  a  great 
favourite,  While  managing  his  guns^  a  shot  struck 
him  \  he  sat  on  the  carriage,  giving  orders,  in 
^pite  of  his  wound ;  but  at  last  he  fell,  saying : 
*  Ah,  they  have  done  for  me  now  !  Put  a  stone 
over  my  grave^  and  say  I  died  at  my  gnus.'  ile 
Bank  the  next  day, 

Tbe  British  returned  to  Agra — not  to  the  dty,but 
to  the  fort ;  for  tbree  or  four  thousand  prisoners 
had  got  loose  during  tbe  day,  and  bad  begun  to 
fire  all  tbe  European  buildings  in  the  city,  OiBcera 
and  privates,  civilians  and  ladies,  all  wdio  wrote  of 
the  events  at  Agra  at  that  time,  told  of  the  wild 
licence  of  that  day  and  night.  One  eye-witness 
Bai<l  I  '  Hardly  a  bouse  has  escaped  dcstructioti ; 
and  such  houses  and  their  contents  as  were  not 
consumed  by  fire  havo  been  completely  ^nitted 
and  destroyed  by  other  meana.  In  fact,  even  if 
we  were  to  leave  the  fort  to-morrow,  there  are 
not  four  houses  in  the  place  with  roofs  remaining 
under  which  we  could  obtain  shelter ;  and  as  for 
household  property  and  other  tbmgs  left  outside, 
there  is  not  a  single  article  in  existence  in  service- 
able order.  The  very  doors  and  windows  are 
removed,  and  every  bit  of  wood  torn  out,  so  that 
nothing  remains  but  the  bare  brick  walls,  Things 
are  strewed  about  the  roads  and  streets  in  every 
direction  ;  and  wherever  3*ou  move  yon  see 
broken  chairs  and  tables,  carriages  in  fragmentSj 
crockery,  books,  and  every  kind  of  property  wan- 
tonly deKtro3*ed/  An  oihcer  of  tbe  3d  Kuroijeans, 
after  describing  ihe  battle,  and  tbe  ret  urn  of 
the  little  force  to  the  fort,  said  :  *  Immediately 
afterw  >rk  of  dciitruction  commenced, 


tbe  budmashes  began  to  plunder,  bungalows  on 
every  side  were  set  on  ire — one  continued  blaze 
tbe  whole  night.  I  went  out  the  nest  morning, 
'Twas  a  dreadful  sight  indeed ;  A^'a  was 
destroyed  ;  churches,  colleges^  dwelling -housa% 
barracks,  everything  burned,* 

But  they  had  something  more  to  tbink  of 
than  the  devastation  in  Agra  city ;  they  had  ta 
contemplate  their  own  situation  in  Agt^  Fort. 
Among  the  number  of  Europeans,  some  had 
already  borne  strange  adversities.  One  officer 
had  escaped,  with  his  wife,  in  es.traordJnary 
guise,  from  Gwalior  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny 
of  the  Contingent  at  that  place.  Ho  had  been 
obliged  to  quit  his  wife  at  their  bungalow  in  tho 
midst  of  great  danger,  to  hasten  down  to  bis 
regiment  in  the  lines;  and  when  he  found  his 
influence  with  his  men  had  come  to  naught,  and 
that  shots  wero  aimed  at  him,  three  sepoys 
resolved  to  save  him.  Tliey  took  off  his  hat, 
boots,  and  trousers,  wrapped  litm  in  a  horse- 
clot  b,  huddled  hicn  between  them,  and  passed 
him  off  as  a  woman.  They  left  him  on  the  bank 
of  a  stream^  aud  went  to  fetch  bis  ivife  from  a 
position  of  great  peril.  She  being  too  weak  to 
walkj  they  made  up  a  horse-cloth  into  a  sort  of 
bag,  tied  it  to  a  musket^  put  her  into  it,  shouldered 
the  musket  horizontally,  and  carried  her  seven 
miles — her  husband  walking  by  her  side,  barefoot 
over  sharp  stones.  After  meeting  with  further 
assistance,  they  reached  Agi'a  somewhat  more  in 
comfort.  Another  officer,  who  bad  likewise 
served  in  tho  Gwalior  Contingent,  and  who  had 
seen  much  hard  service  before  tho  mutiny  of  his 
corps  compelled  him  to  flee  to  Agra,  countal  up 
the  vvreck  of  his  property  after  tlie  battle  of  tbe 
r»tb  of  July,  and  found  it  to  consist  of  *a  coat,  a 
shirt,  the  greater  portion  of  a  pair  of  breed lcs,  a 
pair  of  jack- boots,  one  sock,  a  right  good  sword* 
— ^and  a  cannon-ball  through  hia  leg ;  yet,  recog- 
nising the  useful  trutti  that  grumbling  and  com- 
plaining are  but  poor  medicines  in  a  time  of 
trouble,  he  boro  up  cheerfully,  and  even  cheered 
up  Mr  Colvin,  who  was  at  that  timo  nearly  worn 
to  tbe  grave  by  sickne^  and  anxiety.  An  officer 
of  the  3d  Europeans  said  in  a  letter :    'I   lost 

everything  in  the  world The  enemy  went 

quietly  off;  but  here  we  are;  w^e  can't  get  out — 
no  place  to  go  to — nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  for 
assistance,^    And  a  few  days  afterwards  he  added : 

*  Here  w*e  are  like  i-jits  in  a  trap  ;  there  are  from 
four  to  five  thousand  people  in  this  fort,  military 
and  civil,  Eurasians,  half-castes,  &e. ;  and  when 
wo  shall  get  out,  is  a  thing  to  be  guessed  at,'  A 
surgeon  of  the  recently  mutinied  G  walior  Contin- 
gent thus  spoke  of  what  he  saw  around  hini : 

*  The  scene  in  tbe  fort  for  the  first  few  days  was 
a  trying  one.  All  the  native  servants  ran  off,  1 
had  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  not  one. 
Ladies  were  seen  cooking  their  own  food^  officers 
drawing  and  carrying  water  from  the  wells,  &c. 
Many  people  wero  ruined,  having  escaped  with 
only  their  dotlies  on  their  backs.    We  are  now 
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shut  up  here,  five  hundred  fighting- men  with 
ammunition,  and  about  four  or  five  thousand 
altogether,  eagerly  awaiting  the  arrival  of  European 
troops.'  A  commissariat  officer  said:  'Here  we 
are  all  living  in  gun-sheds  and  casemates.  The 
appearance  of  the  interior  is  amusing,  and  the 
streets  (of  the  fort)  are  named ;  we  have  Regent 
and  Oxford  Streets,  the  Quadrant,  BurUngton  and 
Lowther  Arcades,  and  Trafalgar  Square.'  The 
wife  of  one  of  the  officers  described  her  strange 
home :  '  We  are  leading  a  very  unsettled  ship-like 
life.  No  one  is  allowed  to  leave  the  fort,  except 
bodies  of  armed  men.  We  are  living  in  a  place 
they  call  Palace  Yard  ;  it  is  a  square,  with  a  gal- 
lery round  it,  having  open  arches ;  every  married 

couple  are  allowed  two  arches. It  is  no  easy 

matter  to  keep  our  arches  clean  and  tidy.'  As  all 
the  Europeans  in  Agra  went  to  live  in  the  fort, 
the  number  included  the  staff  of  the  Mofuasilite 
(*  Provincial  European')  newspaper,  one  of  the 
journals  which  had  for  some  time  been  pub- 
lished in  that  city;  the  issue  for  the  3d  of 
July  had  been  printed  at  the  usual  office  of  the 
paper;  but  none  other  appeared  for  twelve  days, 
when  a  Mofussilite  was  printed  within  the  fort 
itself. 

There  was  no  exaggeration  in  the  accounts  of 
the  number  of  persons  thus  strangely  incarcerated. 
So  completely  were  the  Europeans  and  their 
native  servants  at  Agra  shut  up  within  the  fort, 
and  so  much  was  that  place  regarded  as  a  refuge 
for  those  who  had  been  forced  to  flee  from  other 
stations,  that  it  gradually  became  crowded  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  On  the  26th  of  July  Mr 
Colvin  determined  to  take  a  census  of  all  the 
persons  who  slept  within  the  fort  on  that  night ; 
he  did  so,  and  found  them  to  amount  to  no  less 
a  number  than  5845'*^— all  of  whom  had  to  be 
supplied  with  their  daily  food  under  military  or 
garrison  arrangements.  More  than  2000  of  the 
number  were  children,  who  could  render  little  or 
no  return  for  the  services  so  anxiously  demanded 
by  and  for  them.  Provided,  however,  the  supply 
of  food  and  other  necessaries  were  sufficient^  the 
danger  of  the  position  was  not  at  all  comparable 
t»  that  of  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  at  Cawupore  or  of 
Brigadier  Inglis  at  Lucknow.  The  fort  at  Agra 
(see  wood-cut,  p.  109)  was  a  very  large  structure, 
a  sort  of  triangle  whose  sides  extended  from  three 
to  five  eighths  of  a  mile  each;  it  contained 
numerous  large  buildings  within  the  walls,  of 
which  the  chief  were  the  palace  of  Shahjehan,  the 
Hall  of  Audience  built  by  the  same  emperor,  and 
the  Moti  Musjid  or  Pearl  Mosque.  All  the 
buildings  were  at  once  appropriated,  in  various 
ways,  to  the  wants  of  the  enormous  number  of 
persons  who  sought  shelter  therein.     The  defences 
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of  the  place,  too,  were  greatly  strengthened  ;  sixty 
guns  of  heavy  calibre  were  mounted  on  the^ 
bastions;  thirteen  large  mortars  were  placed  in 
position ;  the  powder-magazines  were  secured  from 
accidental  explosion ;  the  external  defences  were 
improved  by  the  levelling  of  many  houses  in  the 
city  which  approached  too  near  the  fort;  and 
preparations  were  completed  for  blowing  up  the 
superb  Jumma  Musjid  (p.  229)  if  any  attempt  were 
made  by  a  hostile  force  to  occupy  it,  seeing  that 
its  upper  ranges  commanded  the  interior  of  the 
fort  The  only  insurgent  force  at  that  time  in 
possession  of  guns  and  mortars  powerful  enough 
to  breach  strong  walls  was  the  Gwalior  Contingent; 
and  even  if  Scindia  lost  all  hold  over  that  force^ 
Agra  was  provisioned  for  ten  months,  and  had 
ammunition  enough  to  stand  a  whole  year*s  siege. 
An  officer  of  a  mutinied  Gwalior  regiment,  writing 
from  Agra  after  some  weeks'  confinement,  said: 
'Almost  all  the  roads  are  closed,  and  it  is  only 
by  secret  messengers  and  spies  that  we  can  get 
any  intelligence  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  con- 
vulsed world  around  us.  My  letters  from  Scotland 
used  to  reach  me  in  thirty  days ;  now  if  I  get  one 
in  eighty  days  I  congratulate  myself  on  my  good- 
luck.  ....  As  for  this  fort,  we  can  hold  it  against 
any  number  for  months  ;  our  only  fear  being  for 
the  women  and  children,  who  would  suffer  much, 
and  of  whom  we  have  some  three  thousand.  The 
health  of  the  troops,  <S:c.,  is,  thank  God,  excellent^ 
and  the  wounded  are  doing  well.'  Nevertheless, 
with  all  their  sense  of  security,  the  Europeans 
within  the  fort  had  enough  to  do  to  maintain 
their  cheerfulness.  On  the  day  and  night  of  the 
5th  of  July,  property  had  been  burned  and  de- 
spoiled in  the  city  to  an  enormous  amount ;  and 
most  of  this  had  belonged  to  the  present  inmates 
of  the  fort.  The  merchants  had  been  prosperous, 
their  large  shops  had  abounded  with  the  most 
costly  articles  of  necessity  and  luxuiy — and  now 
nearly  all  was  gone.  The  military  officers  had 
of  course  less  to  lose,  but  their  deprivation  was 
perhaps  still  more  complete. 

Throughout  July  and  August  the  state  of  affiiirs 
thus  continued  at  Agra.  The  danger  was  small, 
biit  the  discomforts  of  course  numerous.  Mr 
Colvin  sent  repeated  applications  for  a  relieving 
force.  There  was,  however,  none  to  aid  him. 
His  health  failed  greatly,  and  he  did  not  bear  up 
against  the  anxieties  of  his  position  with  the 
cheerful  firmness  exhibited  by  many  other  of  the 
officials  at  that  trying  time.  Brigadier  Polwhele, 
former  military  commandant,  was  superseded  by 
Colonel  Cotton  when  the  account  of  the  battle  of 
the  5tli  of  July  became  known  at  Calcutta.  Occa- 
sional sallies  were  made  from  the  fort,  to  punish 
isolated  bodies  of  rebels  at  Futtehpore  Sikri, 
Hattrass,  and  AUygurh ;  but  the  European  troops 
were  too  few  to  be  very  effective  in  this  way.  The 
most  note-worthy  exploit  took  place  during  the 
latter  half  of  August,  when  Mr  Colvin  requested 
Colonel  Cotton  to  oi^nise  a  small  force  for 
driving  some  mutineers  from  Allygorh.     Major 


Montgomery  set  forth  witb  tbis  miniature  army  * 
reached  Hattmss  on  the  Slat,  and  there  learned 
that  COOO  mutineert!,  under  Qhose  Mahomed  Khan^ 
naib  or  lientenant  of  tlie  King  of  Delhi  ^  were 
prepared  to  resist  him  at  AUygurh*  Montgomery 
marched  from  AUygnrh  to  Sarsnee  on  the  2ad, 
rested  for  the  night  in  an  indigo  factory  and  other 
bnildings,  and  advanced  on  the  following  day  to 
AUygorh.  There  ensued  a  sharp  conflict  of  two 
honra*  dnnttion,  in  gardens  and  encloBuros  outside 
the  t^wn ;  it  ended  in  the  defeat  and  dispereion 
of  tbc  enemy,  who  left  300  dead  on  the  field.  The 
battle  was  a  gallarit  affair,  worthy  of  ranking 
with  those  of  Har clock  j  for  Montgomery  eoo- 
tended  against  twenty  times  his  own  nxjmber ; 
and,  moreover,  many  of  the  troops  among  the 
enemy  were  Ghazces  or  fanatic  Mussnlmans  who 
engaged  fiercely  in  hand^to-band  contests  with 
Home  of  bis  troops.  Ilia  detachment  of  men  was 
too  small  to  enable  him  to  enter  and  re-occnpy 
AUygurb :  be  was  obliged  to  leave  that  place  in 
the  bands  of  the  rebels,  and  to  return  to  Hattrass ; 
hot  having  replenished  his  stock  of  ammunition 
and  supplies,  be  advanced  again  to  Allygurhj  held 
it  for  several  days,  and  left  a  detachment  there 
when  be  took  his  departure. 

Taking  leave  for  the  present  of  Agra,  we  may 
briefly  state  that  almost  every  other  city  and 
station  in  that  part  of  India  was  in  tbe  hands  of 
the  enemy  during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
Delhi  was  sHll  under  aiege ;  but  there  was  scarcely 
a  Britisli  soldier  in  any  part  of  the  Delhi  division 
except  in  tbo  Biege^camp  before  Delhi  itself  In 
the  Agra  diTision^  as  we  have  just  seeUj  Britieb 
influence  extended  very  littto  further  than  tbe 
walls  of  Agra  Fort.  In  the  Meernt  division,  the 
Btatioii  at  that  town  was  still  held ;  the  military 
lines  were  strongly  fortifledj  and  supplied  with 
provisions  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  remove 
immediate  anxiety*  Tbe  region  between  Delhi 
and  the  Butlej,  containing  Hansi^  Hissar,  Sirsa^ 
and  other  towns,  Wtis  fortunately  kept  in  some 
order  hy  a  column  under  General  Van  Cortland t, 
which  moved  quickly  from  place  to  place,  and 
put  down  a  swarra  of  pettj  chieftains  %vlio 
were  only  too  ready  to  take  advantage  of  tho 
mutinies  of  the  native  troops,  In  tbe  Eobilcuod 
division  scarcely  a  town,  except  up  in  tbo  bills, 
remained  under  British  control 

Welcome  as  was  the  refbgo  which  the  wives  and 
children  of  officers  found  at  the  hill-stations  in  the 
Rohilcuud  and  Cis-Sutlej  provinces,  their  tranqnil- 
lity  was  frequently  disturbed  by  the  movements  of 
rebels »  Early  in  August  the  civU  commissioner  of 
Eumaon  received  intelligence  that  an  attack  was 
contemplated  on  Nynee  Tal  by  Kalee  Khan,  one 
of  the  myrmidons  of  Kban  Bahadoor  Khan  of 
Bareilly,  who  had  3000  rabble  with  him  ;  the 
plunder  and  destruction  of  the  station  bein^  tbe 
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main  objects  in  view.  Captain  Ramsey,  earn- 
maudant  at  Nynee  Tal,  and  Colonel  H^CausUnd, 
commanding  the  troops  in  tbe  various  stations 
of  KumaoUj  at  once  determined  to  remove  the 
ladies  and  children,  two  hundred  in  number, 
from  Nynee  Tal  to  Almor%  fhrtber  away  from 
Bareilly  t  this  was  done ;  and  then  the  colonel 
prepared  to  m^^t  tbo  mutineers,  and  confront 
them  with  E  detachment  of  the  OGth  Goorkbaa 
Kalee  Khan  set  forth  on  bis  mission  i  but  when 
he  beard  that  M'Cansland  was  calmly  waitiug  for 
hitn,  bo  changed  his  plan,  returned  to  Bareilly, 
and  avoided  a  conflictj  tbe  probable  result  of  which 
presented  itself  very  clearly  to  bis  mind.  At 
Nynee  Tat,  at  At  mora,  at  Mussouree,  at  BimM, 
and  at  other  places  among  the  cool  billy  regions, 
ladies  and  children  were  assembled  in  )ar;go 
numbers,  Bomo  with  their  husbands  and  fathers, 
but  many  sent  away  from  scenes  of  strife  in  which 
those  dear  to  them  were  compelled  to  engage.  It 
was  not  ^1  idle  hopelessness  with  tbem.  English* 
women  can  always  find  some  useful  service  to 
render,  and  are  always  ready  to  render  it.  A 
lady,  writing  from  Mussouree  on  tbe  Otb  of 
August,  said  :  '  We  are  very  busy  working  flannel 
clothes  for  our  army  before  Delhi,  They  are  very 
badly  off  for  these  things  j  and  being  so  much 
exposed  at  sucb  a  season  of  the  year,  and  in  such 
a  provorhially  unhealthy  locality,  and  fighting  M 
tbcy  have  done  ao  nobly,  they  really  deserve  to 
be  provided  for  by  us.*  After  enumerating  the 
sums  subscribed  towards  this  object  from  various 

quarters,  the  writer  went  on  to  say ;  *  Mrs 

and  myself  are  constantly  at  work;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  our  tailors,  and  one  or  two  othert 
given  up  to  us  by  ladies,  we  can  get  nona  , , .  * 
Wonderful  to  8ay>  though  I  never  did  sucb  a 
thing  in  my  life  before,  I  have  the  management 
of  our  portion  of  the  business,  which  keeps  mo 
employed  from  early  morning  till  late  at  nighi 

Wo  meet,  with  several  other  ladies,  at  ^s 

house  ey^ry  day^  with  as  many  tailors  as  wo  can 
collect,  and  stitch  away,' 

The  great  and  important  country  of  the  Fni^aub^ 
though  not  free  from  disturbance,  was  kept  pret^ 
well  under  control  during  July  and  August,  bj 
tbe  energy  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  Company.  We  have  seen  *  that  on 
the  13th  of  May  tbe  Ifltb,  26th,  and  40th  regiments 
of  Bengal  native  infantry,  and  the  8th  Bengmt 
cavalry,  were  disarmed  at  Meean  J  leer,  a  canton- 
ment six  miles  fi'om  the  city  of  Lahore  i  that  on 
tlic  same  day  the  45th  and  57th  native  infantry 
mutinied  at  Fero^pore,  while  the  10th  cavalry 
was  disarmed;  that  during  the  same  week, 
Umritslr,  Jullundurt  and  PhlUour  were  only 
saved  fram  mutiny  by  the  promptness  and  spirit 
of  some  of  the  oflicers  ;  that  on  tbe  20th,  the  istli 
native  infantry  mutinied  at  Murdan  in  the  Pesha- 
war Valley ;  that  consequent  upon  this,  the  S4th, 
2 7th J  and  51st  native  infantry,  and  the  5ih  native 
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cavalry,  were  on  the  22d  of  the  month  disanned 
in  the  station  of  Peshawur  itself;  that  early  in 
June,  the  4th  native  regiment  was  disarmed  at 
Noorpore;  that  on  the  6th,  the  36th  and  61st 
native  ii^emtry,  and  the  6th  native  cavalry, 
mutinied  at  JuUundur,  and  marched  off  towards 
Phillour ;  that  the  3d  native  cavalry,  at  the  last- 
named  station,  mutinied  on  the  foUowing  day, 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation  thrown  out  to 
them  by  those  from  Jullundur;  that  the  14th 
natiye  biflsntry  mutinied  at  Jelum  on  the  7th 
of  July,  maintaining  a  fierce  fight  with  a  British 
detachment  before  their  departure;  that  on  the 
same  day  the  58th  native  infantry,  and  two 
companies  of  the  14th,  were  disarmed  at  Rawul 
Pindee ;  that  on  the  0th,  ^e  46th  native  infantry, 
and  a  wing  of  the  9th  native  cavalry,  mutinied 
at  Sealkote,  and  decamped  towards  Delhi;  that 
towards  the  close  of  July,  the  disarmed  26th 
mutinied  at  Meean  Meer,  murdered  Major 
Spencer,  and  marched  off  with  the  intention  of 
strengthening  the  insurgents  at  Delhi;  that  on 
the  19th  of  August,  a  portion  of  the  disarmed 
10th  cavalry  mutinied  at  Ferozpore ;  and  that 
on  the  S8th  of  the  same  month,  the  disarmed 
5l8t  mutinied  at  Peshawur,  fled  to  the  hills,  and 
were  almost  annihilated.  It  thus  appears  that 
about  a  dozen  regiments  mutinied  in  the  Punjaub 
between  the  middle  of  May  and  the  end  of  August ; 
that  some  of  these  had  been  previously  disarmed ; 
and  that  others  had  been  disarmed  without  having 
mutinied. 

A  few  additional  words  may  be  given  here  relat- 
ing to  the  partial  mutiny  at  Meean  Meer.  The  four 
native  regiments  at  that  station,  disarmed  on  the 
13th  of  May,  remained  in  their  lines  until  the  30th 
of  July,  peaceM  and  without  arms.  On  the  last- 
named  day,  however,  it  became  known  to  the 
authorities  that  the  men  meditated  flight.  Major 
Spencer  of  the  26th,  and  two  native  officers,  were 
kUled  by  the  sepoys  of  that  regiment  on  that  day 
— ^with  what  weapons  does  not  clearly  appear. 
The  murder  of  the  unfortunate  English  officer 
deranged  the  plans  of  the  troops ;  all  were  to  have 
decamped  at  a  given  signal ;  but  now  only  the  26th 
made  off,  leaving  the  other  three  regiments  in  their 
lines.  The  authorities,  not  well  knowing  whither 
the  ftigitives  had  gone,  sent  off  three  strong  parties 
of  mounted  police,  to  Umritsir,  Hurrekee,  and 
Kussoor,  the  three  routes  towards  the  Sutlej.  The 
men,  however,  had  gone  northward ;  but  within  a 
few  days  they  were  almost  entirely  destroyed,  for 
the  villagers  aided  the  police  in  capturing  or 
shooting  the  miserable  ftigitives  as  they  marched 
or  ran  in  field  and  jungle. 

Without  going  over  in  detail  any  proceedings 
already  recorded,  it  may  be  convenient  to  condense 
in  a  small  space  a  narrative  of  Brigadier-general 
Nicholson's  operations  in  the  later  days  of  June 
and  the  first  half  of  July  with  a  movable  oolunm 
placed  under  his  command  by  Sir  John  Lawrence. 
Having  disarmed  the  33d  and  35th  B.  N.  I.,  for 
reasons  which  appeared  to  him  amply  sufficient,  he 


began  on  the  27th  of  June  to  retrace  his  steps  horn 
Phillour,  and  on  the  6th  of  July  he  encamped  at 
Umritsir,  to  overawe  the  59th  B.  N.  I.,  and  to  hold 
a  central  position  whence  he  might  march  to  any 
threatened  point  east  or  west.  On  the  7th,  hearing 
of  the  mutiny  of  the  14th  native  infantry  at  Jelum, 
and  receiving  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  Colonel 
Eilice  had  been  able  to  frustrate  or  defeat  the 
mutineers,  he  at  once  resolved  on  a  measure  of 
precaution.  He  disarmed  the  59th  on  the  follow- 
ing morning— with  very  great  regret ;  for  he  had 
nothing  to  censure  in  the  conduct  of  the  men ;  he 
took  that  step  solely  on  account  of  the  peril  which, 
at  such  a  time,  threatened  any  station  containing 
Bengal  troops  without  British ;  and  he  added  in 
his  dispatch :  '  1  beg  very  strongly  to  recommend 
this  corps,  both  as  regards  officers  and  men,  to  the 
favourable  consideration  of  government.*  On  the 
10th,  receiving  intelligence  that  the  46th  native 
infantry,  and  a  wing  of  the  9th  native  cavalry,  had 
mutinied  at  Sealkote,  Nicholson  at  once  disarmed 
the  other  wing  of  the  same  cavalry  regiment,  which 
formed  part  of  his  column.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  day  he  learned  that  the  Sealkote  mutineers 
intended  to  march  eastward,  through  Goordaspore^ 
Noorpore,  Hoshyapoor,  and  Jullundur,  to  DeUii-*- 
endeavouring  to  tempt  to  mutiny,  on  their  way, 
the  2d  irr^^ar  cavalry  at  Goordaspore^  the  4th 
native  infantry  at  Noorpore,  and  the  16th  irregular 
cavalry  at  Hoshyapoor.  The  problem  thence  arose 
—could  Nicholson  intercept  these  mutineers  before 
they  reached  Goordaspore?  He  found  he  would 
have  to  make  a  forced  march  of  forly  miles  in  a 
northeast  direction  to  effect  this.  He  did  so,  by 
energetic  exertions,  in  twenty  hours.  He  came 
up  with  them  at  the  Trimmoo  ford  over  the 
Ravee,  nine  miles  from  Goordaspore,  on  the  12th 
of  July—his  force  now  consisting  of  H.M.  62d 
foot,  184  men  of  the  Punjaub  infantry,  a  company 
of  the  police  battalion,  a  few  irregular  horse,  a 
troop  of  artillery,  and  three  guns.  Nicholson 
defeated  them  after  a  short  but  sharp  conflict  on 
the  river's  bank ;  but  his  horsemen  were  not  trust- 
worthy, and  he  could  not  pursue  the  enemy.  About 
300  mutineers,  with  one  gun,  took  post  on  an  island 
in  the  river ;  these,  by  a  well-planned  movement^ 
were  almost  entirely  annihilated  on  the  16th — and 
the  'Sealkote  mutineers'  disappeared  fh>m  the 
scene.  It  was  with  justice  that  the  active  leader 
thanked  his  troops  on  the  following  day:  'By  a 
forced  march  of  unusual  length,  performed  at  a 
very  trying  season  of  the  year,  the  column  has  been 
able  to  preserve  many  stations  and  districts  from 
pillage  and  plunder,  to  save  more  than  one  regi- 
ment fh>m  the  danger  of  too  close  a  contact  with 
the  mutineers ;  while  the  mutineer  force  itself, 
1100  strong,  notwithstanding  the  veiy  desperate 
character  of  the  resistance  offered  by  it,  has  been 
utterly  destroyed  or  dispersed.' 

Let  us  now,  as  in  a  former  chapter,  glance 
at  the  state  of  afikirs  in  the  vast  region  of  India 
southward  of  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna^  and  the 
Sutlej— passing  OTer  Slnde  without  special  mention. 


113  boiBg  nearly  free  from  disturbing  agencies. 
The  reader  wOl  remember*  that  among  the 
vftrioiifi  stutcSj  provinces,  and  difttricts  of  Nagpoor, 
Hyderabad,  Camatic,  Madras,  Bombay,  Holkar, 
ScindJa,  Rajpootana,  ^c,^  some  became  subject  to 
anarchy  in  certain  instances  during  the  month  of 
Jane — especially  the  three  lost-Bamed  states ;  and 
wo  ha\*e  now  to  shew  that  this  anarchy  con  tinned, 
and  in  lome  cases  extended,  during  July  and 
August;  but  it  wiJl  abo  be  made  manifest  that 
the  amount  of  insurgency  bore  a  very  small  ratio 
to  that  in  the  stormy  districts  further  north. 

Of  Southwestern  Ben^l,  Orisga,  and  Nagpoor, 
it  js  scarcely  neeessaiy  here  to  speak.  The  native 
troops  were  not  influenced  by  a  hostility  so  fierce, 
a  treachery  so  villainous,  as  those  in  Hindostan 
proper ;  there  were  not  so  many  zemindars  and 
petty  chieftains  who  had  been  wrought  up  to 
irritation  by  the  often  questionable  appro]  iria- 
tions  and  annexations  of  the  Company ;  and 
there  was  eajsicr  access  for  the  troops  of  the 
Madras  presidency ,  who,  as  has  already  been 
more  than  once  observed ^  had  small  sympathy 
witli  the  petted  sepoys  and  sowars  of  the  lai'ger 
presidency.  The  mutinies  or  attempts  at  mutiny, 
in  these  provinces,  were  of  slight  character  during 
July  and  August,  Mr  riovvden,  commissioner 
of  Kagpoor,  was  enabled,  with  troops  sent  by 
Lord  Harris  from  Madras,  not  only  to  maintain 
British  supremacy  throughout  that  large  country 
(nearly  equal  in  svm  to  England  and  J^cotland  com- 
bined), but  also  to  assist  Major  Krskine  in  the 
much  more  severely  threatened  territory  of  Saugor 
and  Ncrbndda,  lying  between  Nagpoor  and  the 
Jumna. 

The  Madras  presidency  remained  almost  entirely 
at  peace.  Not  only  did  the  native  troops  hold  their 
faith  with  the  government  that  fed  and  paid  them, 
but  they  cheerfully^  volunteered  to  servo  against 
the  mutinous  Bengal  sepoys  in  the  north.  On  the 
3d  of  July  the  governor  in  council  issue^l  a  procla- 
mation, announcing  that  several  regiments  had 
expressed  their  desire  to  be  employed  in  the  North- 
west Provinces  or  wherever  else  their  services 
might  be  required ;  that  thanks  Avould  be  publicly 
awarded  to  the  native  ofHcers  and  men  of  all  the 
regiments  who  had  thus  come  for  wait!  ;  and  that 
the  favourable  attention  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment towards  them  would  be  solicit-cd.  The 
corps  that  thus  proffered  their  services  were  the 
3d,  nth,  16th,  and  27th  Madras  native  infantry, 
the  3d  and  Sth  Madras  native  cavalry,  a  com- 
pany of  native  foot-artillery,  a  troop  of  native 
horse-artillery  J  and  a  detachment  of  native  sappers 
and  minwrs.  ^lany  of  these  afterwards  rendered 
good  service  in  the  battles  which  distinguished — 
and  we  may  at  the  same  time  add  devastated — 
Nortliern  and  Central  India-  Four  days  after- 
wards. Lord  Harris  was  able  to  announce  that  other 
regiments — the  17lh,  3f}th,  36thj  and  47th  native 
Lnfantry,  and  tho  5th  native  cavalrj-^ — had  in  a 


similar  way  come  forward  *  to  express  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  traitorous  conduct  of  the  mutineers 
of  the  Bengal  army,  and  their  desire  to  be  employed 
wherever  their  services  may  be  required/  Besides 
thns  providing  faithful  soldiers,  the  governor  of 
Madras  was  in  a  position,  at  various  timefl  during 
July  and  August,  to  send  largo  supplies  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  camp-equipage,  from  Madras  to 
Calcutta.  In  tho  city  of  Madras  itself,  and  in 
the  various  southern  provinces  and  countries  of 
Carnatic,  Tanjore,  Travancore,  Canara,  Malabar, 
and  Mysore,  the  same  exemption  from  mutiny  was 
experienced*  There  were,  it  is  true,  discontents 
and  occasional  ))lottings,  but  no  formidable  resist- 
ance to  the  British  ]>ower.  Many  persons  there 
wcTO  who,  without  being  rebels  or  open  mal- 
contents^ thought  that  the  Company  had  dealt 
harshly  with  the  native  princes,  and  were  on 
that  account  deterred  from  such  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  British  as  they  might  otherwise  possibly 
have  manifested.  An  officer  in  the  Madras  army, 
writing  when  the  mutiny  was  four  months  old, 
stated  that  in  the  previous  February,  when  that 
terrible  movement  had  not  yet  commenced,  he 
went  one  day  to  take  a  sketch  of  a  mosque,  or 
rather  a  collection  of  mosques,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Madras — tombs  that  were  the  memorials  of  past 
Mussulman  great ness»  His  conversation  with  an 
old  man  of  that  faith*  left  upon  his  mind  tho 
impression  that  there  w-as  a  sentiment  of  injury 
borne,  rights  violated,  nationality  disregarded,  con* 
veycd  in  the  words  of  his  temporary  companion. 

There  was,  however,  one  occurrence  in  the 
Madras  presidency  which  gave  rise  to  much 
uneasiness.  The  8th  Madias  native  cavalry  was 
ordered  to  march  from  Bangalore  to  Madras,  and 
there  embark  for  Calcutta.  On  arriving  at  a  place 
about  tw^cnty-fi^e  miles  from  Madras,  on  tho  1 7th 
of  August,  the  men  put  forward  a  claim  for  tho 
rates  of  pay,  batta,  and  ]iension  w^hich  existed 
before  the  year  1837,  and  w^hich  were  more  favour- 
able than  those  of  subsequent  introduction.  Such 
a  claLm,  put  forward  at  such  a  moment^  was  very 
perplexing  to  the  offi eel's;  Uiey  hastened  to 
Madras?  and  obtained  the  consent  of  tho  govern- 
ment to  make  conciliatory  offers  to  tho  men. 
After  a  fuiiher  march  of  thirteen  miles  to 
roonamallee,   t!ie   troopers   again   stopped,   ajid 

•  *  Wo  WCTO  Btlll  io  jklng  at  Iho  acciis  imtl  ppeenl&ttns  upon  tho 
tenrvnU  of  tbfi  torabu,  when  Mb  old  l^fuBmlman  f^otne  nvar  tu  ^\\h  m 
mIbixi;  ho  aocoiteil  u%  and  I  nHkcd  him  in  whose  htmftvt  the 
tomb  taJkd  been  erected.  IIIb  reply  struck  ms  »t  tb«  tU[i«  a»  raiher 
fMiiArkftble.  **Th«t,"  mM  hf,  pointing  to  IHq  Urg^^t^ "  li  tbe  Inmb  oC 
tb<^  N»w«b  Mtatuphn;  ho  fci^rof'*!  nhmit  !()0  yours  tfo  :  mud  ih»t." 
pointing^  to  ft  tin  tiller  miiuftolcuin  near  it,  "-iA  the  tainb  of  big 
dcwan,  and  it  wpift  htjwho  rioiin5cUc?d  the  nawnb  thus  :  *  Beware  of 
I  be  French,  for  tbcy  arc'  floidlem.  asji\  wlU  mttftcl  and  diitpotw 
you  or  >oiur  country;  but  eb^risb  tho  KogUphman.,  far  bo  t«  & 
merchant^  arii  will  enrich  it/  Th«  nawab  Uslened  to  that  adirlcp, 
and  acc  hrre!  "  The  old  rnan  waA  perfectly  civil  and  rrtf|icetrul  In 
his  manner ;»  but  hlii  tone  waa  and:  U  sjKJkc  the  lansniage  of  dlB- 
nppoiiittdent  atid  bosti^Tty,  if  hi^'ttiilty  were  possiblo^  In  thia  oaH 
the  txiiXTi  referred  to-  our  iulc  A;ii^uaiptJoii  of  the  CamatlCf  upon,  the 
deatb  of  (tie  laat  nnwab*  who  died  without  ^»ue.  Aa  a  general 
rule,  never  wu  a  i^nquered  country  «>  mildly  goverpod  si  India 
ban.  {j«cn  undt^r  our  nilo;  but  you  can  vciircelj  expC'Ct  that 
the  rulera  we  d^apoaseaved,  e*e&  though  liko  ouricltet  they  be 
farthignem,  and  only  held  tbv  country  by  Ttrtu#  of  conqueft^  wtU 
Cfdc^ya  tbo  preoedeuct?  without  a  murmur.* 
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declared  they  would  not  go  forth  *  to  war  against 
their  countrymen.'  This  being  an  act  of  insubor- 
dination which  of  course  could  not  be  overlooked, 
two  guns  and  some  artillerymen  were  promptly 
brought  forward;  the  8th  cavalry  were  unhoi'scd 
and  disarmed,  and  sent  to  do  dismounted  duty  at 
Arcot ;  while  their  horses  were  forthwith  shipped 
to  Calcutta,  where  such  accessions  were  specially 
valuable.  The  affair  caused  great  excitement  at 
Madras;  the  volunteers  were  warned  that  their 
services  were  to  be  available  at  a  moment's  notice ; 
patrols  were  placed  in  the  streets  by  day  and 
night;  and  guns  were  planted  in  certain  directions. 
Happily,  the  prompt  disarming  of  this  turbulent 
regiment  prevented  the  poison  from  spreading 
further. 

Bombay,  like  its  sister  presidency  Madras,  was 
affected  only  in  a  slight  degree  by  the  storms  that 
troubled  Bengal  and  the  northwest.  The  Bombay 
troops,  though,  as  the  sequel  shewed,  not  altogether 
equal  in  fidelity  to  those  of  Madras,  did  nevertheless 
pass  through  the  perilous  ordeal  very  creditably — 
rendering  most  valuable  service  in  Raj  poo  tana  and 
other  regions  of  the  north.  There  was  a  wealthy 
and  powerful  native  community  at  Bombay — that 
of  the  Parsees — which  was  nearly  at  all  times  ready 
to  support  the  government,  and  which  greatly 
strengthened  the  hands  of  Lord  Elphinstone  by  so 
doing.  It  consisted  of  merchants,  shipowners,  and 
bankers,  many  of  whom  had  made  largo  fortunes 
in  the  oi'dinary  way  of  trade.  Those  Parsees  may 
always  be  distinguished  from  the  other  natives 
of  India  by  something  peculiar  in  their  names 
— Jamsetjce,  Nowrojee,  Cursetjee,  Bomanjeo, 
Rustomjec,  Ilormuzjee,  Luxmonjee,  Maneckjee, 
Sorabjee,  Furdoonjee,  Soonderjee,  Ruttonjee, 
Wassewdewjee,  Dhakjee,  <fec.  The  Parsees  are 
the  descendants  of  those  Persians  who,  refusing  to 
exchange  the  t^ligion  of  Zoroaster  for  that  of 
Mobammed,  migrated  to  India  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  ago ;  those  still  remaining  in  Persia 
are  few  in  number  and  degraded  in  position; 
but  those  at  Bombay  are  w^ealthy  and  active,  and 
bear  a  high  character  both  morally  and  intellectu- 
ally. The  property  in  the  island  on  which  the 
city  of  Bombay  stands  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Parsees;  and  it  is  usual  for  the  European 
commercial  firms  of  Bombay  to  have  a  Parsec 
capitalist  as  one  of  the  partnera.  Although  wear- 
ing the  Asiatic  costume,  and  adhering  very  rigidly 
to  their  religious  customs  apd  observances,  the 
Parsees  assimilate  more  than  other  eastern  people 
to  the  social  customs  of  Europeans:  they  nearly 
all  speak  English,  and  have  it  carefully  taught  to 
their  children.  There  is  something  remarkable  in 
a  Parsee  holding  the  dignity  of  a  baronet,  in 
English  fashion;  such  was  the  case  a  few  years 
ago,  when  a  Parsee  of  enormous  wealth,  and  of 
liberality  as  great  as  his  wealth,  was  made  by 
Queen  Victoria  a  baronet  under  the  title  of  Sir 
Jamsetjce  Jejeebhoy.  It  will  at  once  be  seen 
that  such  a  body  as  the  Parsees,  having  little 
or    no  sympathy  with   Hindustani   sepoys,  and 


having  their  worldly  interests  much  bound  up 
with  the  English,  were  likely  to  bo  sources  of 
strength  instead  of  weakness  in  troubled  times. 
They  headed  an  address  to  Lord  Elphinstone, 
signed  by  about  four  hundred  natives  of  various 
castes  and  creeds.*  It  was  not  more  adulatory, 
not  more  filled  with  enthusiastic  professions  of 
loyalty,  than  many  addixjsses  presented  to  Viscount 
Canning  in  Bengal ;  but  it  more  nearly  corre- 
sponded with  the  conduct  of  those  who  signed  it. 

If  Bombay  city,  however,  remained  nearly  undis- 
turbed during  July  and  August,  there  were  symp- 
toms that  required  close  watching  in  various 
districts  to  the  north,  south,  and  east.  Kolapore, 
one  of  the  places  here  adverted  to,  is  distant  about 
a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  south  fh>m  Bombay. 
It  is  the  chief  place  of  a  raj  or  state  of  the  same 
name,  and  was  in  the  last  century  a  scene  of 
frequent  contest  between  two  Mahratta  princes, 
the  Peishwa  of  Satara  and  the  Rajah  of  Kolapore, 
each  of  whom  struggled  against  the  claims  to 
superiority  put  forth  by  the  other.  About  half  a 
century  ago  began  those  relations  towards  tho 
Company's  government,  which,  as  in  so  many 
other  parts  of  India,  led  to  tho  gradual  extinction 
of  the  rule  of  the  native  rajah ;  tho  British  govern 
*  in  the  name  of  the  rajah,'  but  the  rajah's  authority 
remains  in  abeyance.  The  military  force  belbng- 
ing  specially  to  the  state,  at  tho  time  of  the  mutiny^ 
amounted  to  about  ten  thousand  men  of  all  arm^ 
It  was,  however,  among  the  Company's  own  troops 
tl^at  the  disaffection  above  adverted  to  took  place. 
The  27th  Bombay  native  infanti*y,  without  any 
previous  symptoms  of  disaffection,  suddenly  muti- 
nied at  Kolapore,  on  tho  day  of  a  festival  called  the 
Buckree  Eed  (1st  of  August) ;  or  rather,  a  poiiion 
of  the  regiment  mutinied.  While  tbe  officers  were 
assembled  in  the  bilhard-room  of  their  mess-house 
on  the  evening  of  that  day,  a  jemadar  rushed  in 
and  informed  them  that  some  of  the  sepoys  had 
risen  in  revolt ;  the  ofiicers  hastened  out ;  when 
three  of  them,  ignorant  of  the  place,  or  bewildered 

*  *  My  Ix>ri>— We,  the  undersigned  InbAbitants  of  Bombay,  hare 
observed  with  sincere  regret  the  late  lamentable  spread  of  mntiny 
and  disaffection  among  tbe  liengal  natire  soldiery,  and  we  have 
read  with  feelings  of  horror  and  indignation  the  accounU  of 
the  cowardly  and  savage  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  ruthless 
routineers  on  such  unfortunate  Europeans  as  feU  into  their 
hands. 

*  While  those  who  have  ever  received  at  the  bands  of  govem- 
roent  such  unvarying  kindness  and  consideration  have  proved 
untrue  to  their  salt  and  false  to  their  colours,  it  has  afforded  us 
much  pleasure  to  observe  the  unquestionable  proof  of  attachment 
manifested  by  the  native  princes,  aemindars,  and  people  of  Upper 
India  in  at  once  and  unsolicited  rallying  around  government  and 
expressing  their  abhorrence  of  tbe  dastardly  and  ungrateful  eon. 
duct  of  the  insurgent  soldiery.  Equally  demanding  admiration 
are  the  stanchness  and  fidelity  displayed  by  the  men  of  tho 
Bombay  and  Madras  armies. 

*  That  we  have  not  earlier  hastened  to  awnre  your  lordship  of 
our  unchangeable  loyalty,  and  to  place  our  services  at  tbe  disposal 
of  government,  has  arisen  fh)m  tho  entire  absence  in  our  minds  of 
any  npprchenslon  of  disaffection  or  outbreak  on  this  side  of  India. 

*  We  still  are  without  any  fears  for  Bombay ;  but,  lest  our  sUenoe 
should  be  misunderstood,  and  with  a  view  to  aUay  the  fears  which 
Yalse  reports  give  rise  to,  we  beg  to  place  our  services  at  the  disposal 
of  government,  to  be  employed  in  any  manner  that  your  lordship 
may  consider  meet  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace  and  safety. 

'  We  beg  to  remain,  my  lord,  your  most  obedient  and  fiiithful 
•enranU,  ^  , 

*  KownoJEZ  Jaimiii  '^  *- 


in  the  darkness,  went  astray,  and  were  taken  and 
murdered  by  the  rontineei's.  The  mother  of  the 
jemadar  went  to  the  house  of  Major  RoHaiid,  the 
eommanding  oflBcer,  to  warn  the  ladiea  of  their 
danger,  and  to  aftbrd  them  means  of  escape.  No 
flooner  had  the  ladies  hurried  away,  than  the  house 
was  inrrounded  by  mutineers,  ivho,  disa-p  pointed 
at  Ending  it  empty,  revenged  themselves  by 
slaughtering  the  old  woman.  After  plundering 
the  treasury  of  forty  thousand  rupees,  the  muti- 
neers retired  to  a  religiotia  edifice  in  the  town,  and 
inarched  off  in  exirly  morning  by  the  Phoonda 
Ghat  towards  Wagotun,  on  the  eoast»  The  native 
commissioned  officers  of  the  regiment  remained 
faithful ;  none  of  them  accompanied  the  mutineers. 
The  outbreak  ended  most  disastrously  to  those 
concerned  in  it.  When  they  got  some  distance 
from  Kolapore,  they  found  themselves  without 
food  and  without  friends  ;  and  gradually  nearly  all 
were  destroyed  hy  detachments  sent  against  them, 
headed  hy  Major  Holland  and  Colonel  Maughan, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  British  resident  at  Kola- 
pore,  There  wero  circumstances  which  justify  a 
belief  that  this  %vas  not  so  much  a  mutiny  after  tho 
Bengal  type,  a,*^  an  association  of  the  bad  men 
of  the  regiment  for  purposes  of  plunder. 

This  event  at  Kolapore  threw  the  whole  of  tho 
south  Mahratta  counti'y  into  a  ferment.  At  Poonah, 
Satara,  Belgaum,  Dharwar,  liutDagherry,  Sawunt 
Warce,  and  other  places,  tho  threads  of  a  Moham- 
medan conspiracy  w^ere  detected  ;  and  fortunately 
the  germs  of  insurrection  were  nipped  in  the  bud. 
When  Mr  Rose,  commissioner  of  Satara,  found  that 
the  deposed  royal  family  of  that  state  w^ere  engaged 
in  plots  and  intrigues,  he  took  a  small  hut  reliable 
English  force,  entered  Satara  before  daylight  on 
the  6th  of  August,  surrounded  the  palace,  and 
ordered  the  rajah  and  the  ranees  to  prepare  for 
instant  departure.  Besistance  being  useless,  the 
royal  prisoners  entered  phaetons  which  had  been 
brought  for  that  purpose,  and  before  eight  oVlocfc 
they  were  on  the  way  to  Poonah^to  be  kept 
under  tlie  eye  of  tho  Bombay  authorities  until 
tho  political  atmosphere  should  become  clearer, 
in  a  navy  depot  on  an  island  near  Bombay 
city,  A  plot  w^as  about  the  same  time  di^ 
covered  at  Poonah,  concerted  between  the  moulvies 
of  that  place  and  of  Belgaum,  for  massacring 
the  Europeans  aud  native  Christiana  of  those 
stations ;  letters  were  intercepted  at  the  Poonah 
poet-oiEce,  wliich  enabled  the  authorities  to  shun 
the  coming  evil.  Many  arrests  of  Mussulman 
conspirators  were  made;  and  it  was  then  found 
that  matters  had  gone  so  far  as  a  preparation 
to  blow  up  the  arsenal  at  Poonah,  The  autho- 
rities at  once  disarmed  the  natives  of  the  can- 
tonment bazaar.  From  most  of  the  out-stations, 
being  troubled  by  these  cvent%  the  English  ladies 
were  scut  by  military  escort  to  Bombay  or  to 
Poonah.  Among  other  measures  of  precaution,  the 
remaining  companies  of  the  27th  native  regiment 
were  disarmed  at  Kolapore  and  Rutiiaghcrry ; 
and  examples  of  the  terrible  *  blowing  away  from 


guns*  w^ere  resorted  to,  to  check  this  incipient 
revolution.  Tho  28th  Bombay  native  infantry, 
stationed  at  Bharwar,  and  the  29th^  stationed  at 
Belgaum,  had  been  raised  at  the  same  time  as  the 
27th ;  and  a  few  symptoms  of  insubordination 
were  manifested  by  sepoys  of  those  regiments  ;  but 
the  timely  arrival  of  a  European  regiment  restored 
quiet.  The  English  were  greatly  exasperated  when 
the  fact  came  to  light  that  one  of  the  conspirators 
detected  at  Belgaum  was  a  moonshee  who  had 
been  receiving  a  hundred  and  fifty  rupees  per 
month  for  instructing  officers  of  regiments  in 
Hindustani. 

The  three  presidencies  were  all  anxiously 
watching  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  larg^  and 
important  country  of  Hyderabad,  the  dominions 
of  the  Nizatn  ;  for  that  country  borders  on 
Nagpoor  on  the  nortlieast ;  while  on  the  south- 
east and  on  the  west  it  is  conterminous  with 
districts  belonging  to  Madras  and  to  Bombay 
respectively.  Its  two  Lirgeat  cities,  Hyderabad 
in  the  southeast  portion^  and  Aumngabad  in 
the  northwest,  contained  many  English  families 
belonging  to  military  and  civil  servants  of  the 
Company  ;  or  at  least  tho  families  were  at  stations 
not  far  from  tliose  cities.  By  the  terms  of  various 
treaties  between  the  Nkam  and  the  Company,  the 
latter  had  the  right  of  maintaining  a  large  miUtaiy 
cantonment  at  Becunderabad,  a  few  miles  north 
of  Hyderabad  city.  This  cantonment  was  three 
miles  in  length,  and  was  well  provided  with 
officers'  bungalows  and  mess-houses,  European 
barracks,  sei>oy  lines,  horse- artillery  line%  foot- 
artillery  baiTacks,  native  baz.iars,  parade-ground, 
hospitab,  arsenal,  and  all  the  other  requisites 
fur  a  large  military  station,  The  cavalry  lines 
were  two  miles  north  of  the  cantonment,  at 
Bowenpilly.  The  miUtary  station  for  the  troops 
belonging  to  the  Niiam  as  an  independent  sove- 
reign was  at  Bolarum,  somewhat  further  away 
fvQVn  Hyderabad^  but  still  within  easy  reach  of 
Becunderabad.  At  the  time  of  the  mutiny  the 
British  rei^ident  at  Hyderabad  was  placed  in  a 
position  of  some  difficulty.  Although  there  was 
a  large  force  at  Secnnderabad,  it  comprised 
scarcely  any  British  troops ;  and  therefore,  if 
trouble  arosOj  lie  eould  only  look  to  defence 
from  natives  by  natives.  The  capital  of  the 
Deecan,  or  the  Nizam's  tcrritorj*,  comprised 
within  itself  many  elements  of  insecurity*  Tho 
government  and  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitanljg 
were  Mohammedan ;  the  rabble  of  the  city  was 
numerous  and  ruthless;  the  Nizam's  own  army 
was  formefl  on  the  same  model  as  the  con^ 
tingents  which  had  so  generally  mutinied  in 
Htndostan ;  the  Company's  own  forces,  aa  just 
mentioned,  were  almost  entirely  native ;  and 
the  city  and  province  were  at  all  times  thronged 
%vith  predatory  bands  of  Rohillas,  Afghans,  Arabs, 
and  other  mercenaries,  in  the  pay  of  the  nobles 
and  jaghiredars  of  tho  Hyderabad  eonrt.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  if  the  Nizam  had  turned 
against  us.  Southern  India  would  have  been  in 
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a  blaze  of  insarrection  ;  but  he  was  faithfhl ; 
and  his  chief  minister,  Salar  Jnng,  steadily  sup- 
ported him  in  all  measures  calculated  to  put 
down  disturbance.  The  news  of  the  rebel- 
triumph  at  Delhi  set  in  tumultuous  motion  the 
turbulent  Mussulmans  of  Hyderabad ;  and  it  has 
been  well  observed  that  '  a  single  moment  of 
indecision,  a  single  act  of  impolicy,  a  single  false 
stop,  or  a  single  admission  of  weakness,  might 
have  turned  Hyderabad  into  a  Lucknow  and 
made  a  second  Oude  of  the  Deccan.'  The 
Nizam,  his  prime  minister,  and  the  British 
resident,  all  brought  sagacity  and  firmness  to 
bear  on  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices; 
and  thus  the  Deccan  and  Southern  India  were 
saved.  What  might  have  been  the  case  under 
other  circumstances  was  foreshadowed  by  the 
events  of  the  17th  of  July.  On  the  preceding 
day,  intelligence  was  received  at  the  Residency, 
which  stands  clear  of  the  city,  but  at  the  distance 
of  some  few  miles  from  the  British  cantonment 
at  Secunderabad,  that  the  mob  in  the  city  was 
much  excited,  and  that  a  scheme  was  on  foot  to 
press  the  Nizam  to  attack  the  Residency.  Notice 
was  sent  tcom  the  Residency  to  Salar  Jung, 
and  preparations  were  made.  Early  in  the 
evenmg  on  the  17th,  a  RohiUa  rabble  stole  forth 
from  the  city,  and  made  for  the  Residency.  An 
express  was  at  once  sent  off  to  cantonments  for 
aid ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  guard,  with  three 
guns,  went  out  to  attack  the  insurgents.  Captain 
Holmes  plied  his  grape-shot  effectively  ^m  the 
three  guns ;  and  when  cavalry  and  hone-artillery 
arrived  from  Secunderabad,  the  Rohillas  received 
a  total  discomfiture.  This  was  almost  the  only 
approach  to  a  mutiny  that  occurred  in  the  portion 
of  the  Decean  near  the  Oamatic  fhmtier. 

Aurungabad,  on  the  Bombay  side  of  the  Nizam'ii 
dominions,  was,  in  regard  to  mutinies,  less  import- 
ant than  Hyderabad,  because  more  easily  acces- 
sible for  European  troops ;  but  more  important, 
in  so  far  as  the  sepoy  regiments  of  Malwah  and 
Rajpootana  were  nearer  at  hand  to  be  affected 
by  evil  temptation.  The  city  is  about  seventy 
miles  distant  from  Ahmednuggur,  and  a  hundred 
and  seventy  from  Bombay.  Uneasiness  prevailed 
here  so  early  as  June.  The  1st  cavalry  and  the 
2d  infantry,  of  the  corps  called  the  Hyderabad 
Contingent,  were  stationed  at  Aurungabad;  and 
of  these,  the  former  shewed  signs  of  disaffection. 
Captain  Abbott,  commanding  the  regiment,  found 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th  that  his  men  were 
murmuring  and  threatening,  as  if  unwilling  to 
act  against  mutineers  elsewhere  ;  indeed,  they 
had  sworn  to  murder  their  officers  if  any  attempt 
were  made  to  employ  them  in  that  way.  For- 
tunately, the  ressaldars— *each  being  a  native 
captain  of  a  troop  of  cavalry,  and  there  being 
therefore  as  many  ressaldars  in  a  regiment  as 
there  were  troops  or  companies — ^remained  faiihr 
fill ;  and  Captain  Abbott,  with  Lieutenant  Dowker, 
were  enabled  to  discuss  with  these  officers  the 
state  of  the  regiment.     The  ressaldars  assured 


the  captain  that  many  of  the  troopers  had  b^gun 
to  talk  loudly  about  the  King  of  Delhi  as  their 
rightful  ruler.  The  resident  at  the  court  of  the 
Nizam,  through  the  military  secretary.  Major 
Briggs,  advised  Captain  Abbott — seeing  that  no 
aid  could  be  expected  from  any  other  quarter- 
to  speak  in  as  conciliatory  a  tone  as  possible  to 
the  men,  and  to  promise  them  that  they  should 
not  be  required  to  act  against  the  insurgents  at 
Delhi,  provided  they  woidd  be  obedient  to  other 
orders.  Quiet  was  in  this  way  restored;  but  it 
being  a  dangerous  precedent  thus  to  allow  troops 
to  decide  where  and  against  whom  they  would 
choose  to  fight.  Major-general  Woodbum,  who 
had  been  placed  in  command  of  a  movable 
column  from  Bombay,  marched  through  Ahmed- 
nuggur to  Aurungabad.  This  column  consisted 
of  the  28th  Bombay  native  infantry,  the  14th 
dragoons.  Captain  Woolcombe*s  battery,  and  a 
pontoon  train.  When  Woodbum  arrived,  he 
found  that  the  ladies  had  aU  left  the  Aurungabad 
station,  that  the  officers  were  living  barricaded  in 
the  mess-room,  and  that  all  the  Nizam's  troops 
exhibited  unfavourable  symptoms.  The  first 
native  cavalry,  when  confronted  with  Woodbum's 
troops,  behaved  in  a  very  daring  way ;  and  about 
a  hundred  of  them  made  off,  owing  to  the 
unwillingness  of  the  general  to  open  fire  upon 
them,  although  Abbott  and  Woolcombe  saw  the 
importance  of  so  doing. 

In  the  country  north  of  Bombaji  and  between 
it  and  Malwah,  many  slight  eventi  occurred,  suf- 
ficient to  shew  that  ihe  native  troops  were  in  an 
agitated  state,  as  if  oscillating  between  the  oppo- 
site principles  of  fidelity  and  treachery.  It  was 
worthy  of  note,  however,  that  the  troops  thus 
a£feoted  were,  in  very  few  instances,  those  belong- 
ing to  the  OompanjpB  Bombay  army ;  they  were 
generally  contingent  corps,  or  Mahrattas,  or  Raj- 
poots, or  men  imbued  with  the  same  ideas  as  the 
Hindustanis  and  Oudians.  Towards  the  close  of 
July,  a  few  troopers  of  the  Gujerat  Irregular 
Horse  endeavoured  to  incite  their  companions  to 
mutiny;  they  fisiiled,  and  then  decamped;  but  were 
pursued  and  captured,  and  then  hung  in  presence 
of  their  own  regiment. 

Still  further  northward  lies  the  countiy  which, 
under  the  various  names  of  Scindia*s  territory, 
Holkar^s  territory,  Malwah,  and  Bhopal,  has 
already  been  described  as  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Mahratta  power,  and  which  corresponds  pretty 
nearly  with  the  region  marked  out  by  the 
Company's  officials  as  '  Central  India.'  We  have 
seen  in  former  pages  *  that  Scindia,  chief  of  the 
Mahratta  state  of  which  Gwalior  is  the  capital, 
offered  the  aid  of  his  Contingent  army  to  Mr 
Colvin  in  May ;  that  Lieutenant  Cockbum,  with 
half  a  cavalry  regiment  of  this  Contingent^  ren- 
dered good  service  in  the  region  around  Agr% 
until  the  troopers  deserted  him ;  that  the  fidelity 
of  Scindia  to  the  British   alone  prevented  his 

•  Chapter  ▼!!.,  p.  Ill ;  duipter  xl.,  pp.  181-189. 
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troops  generally  from  joining  tbe  rebels^  for  they 
belonged  to  the  sBxne  Hmdustani  and  Oudiaii 
families,  though  serviog  a  Mivhrfttta  prince  in  n 
Mahratta  state ;  that  after  certain  detachments 
had  mutinied  at  Neemuch  and  elsewhere,  the 
matD  boil  J  rose  in  revolt  at  Gvvalior  on  the  14th 
of  Juno,  murdered  some  of  the  English  cfficei'S, 
drove  away  the  test  with  their  familiesj  and 
fai-maUy  threw  off  all  allegiaueo  to  tlie  Company ; 
and  that  Maharajali  Scindiaj  uDtlcr  drcumstances 


of  great  difficulty  and  perDj  managed  to  keep 
peace  at  Gw a! ior— retaining  and  feeding  the 
troops  at  that  place,  and  vet  discountenancing 
their  inutinous  tendencies  against  the  BritLEli. 
If  ho  had  not  acted  with  mneh  tact  and  judgment, 
the  Gwalior  Contingent  wonld  have  maixhed  to 
Agra  in  a  body,  and  greatly  imperiled  the  BritiBh 
'raj.*  Not  only  did  he  keep  thcae  troublesome 
troops  near  him  during  the  remaining  half  of 
June^  but  also  during  July  and  August,     Scindia's 


Mauut  Aboo-'ltiUUif  SsniUHum  Ea  Itajpo&t&ncu 


Special  army,  entirely  undt-r  Itis  own  control,  were 
chiefly  M^hraltasj  who  bad  little  sympathy  with 
the  soldiers  of  the  Coniiugent ;  but  they  were  too 
few  in  number  to  put  down  the  latter,  and  there- 
fore he  was  forced  to  temporisc-^parUy  by  per- 
suaBloQfl  and  promi^esj  partly  by  threats.  Major 
Macidierson,  tho  British  polrticnl  agent,  and 
Brigadier  Hamscj,  the  military  commandant, 
cciused  to  have  influence  at  Gwalior;  it  was 
Bcindia's  good  faith  alone  that  stood  the  British  in 
stead. 

Holkar's  Mali  rat  ta  territory,  with  In  do  re  for  Its 
ctiief  city,  wc  have,  in  like  manner,  seen  to  bo 
troubled  with  a  mutinous  spirit  in  the  Contingent 
Irooi'^t  partly  owing  to  temptation  from  other 
c^uartcm  Wo  have  briefly  shewn  in  the  chapters 
lately  cited,  that  on  the  28th  of  May  the  J  5th  and 
i$0]^'fd  native  infantry  revolted  at  Kuseer- 


abad ;  that  on  the  2d  of  June,  influeuced  by  this 
pernicious  example,  the  7M  B.  N.  I.,  the  7th 
regiment  of  Gwalior  Contingent  infantry,  and  the 
main  body  of  the  Ist  Bengal  native  cavalry^ 
mutinied  at  Neeniuch  ;  that  on  the  1st  of  July, 
a  portion  of  Holkar^g  Contingent  rose  against  the 
British  at  Indore,  without  his  wish  or  privity,  and 
that  he  could  not  get  oven  bis  own  special  ti^ops 
to  act  against  those  of  the  Contingent;  that,  on 
the  evening  of  tho  same  day,  Ibo  2'M  Bengal 
native  infaiitry,  and  one  squadron  of  the  1st 
Bengal  native  cavalry,  mutinied  at  Mhow;  and 
that  numerous  Britisli  officers  and  their  families 
were  thrown  into  great  misery  by  the^e  several 
occurrences.  It  now  remains  to  be  stated  tha^ 
during  July  and  August^  Holkar  adopted  nearly 
the  same  course  as  Scindiai  he  remained  faithful  to 
the  Britislij  and  endeavoured  to  quell  tho  mutinous 
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spirit  among  his  troops.  Holkar  possessed,  how- 
e?er,  less  iDflueuce  than  his  brother- chieftain ; 
most  of  the  mutineers  from  Indore  and  Mhow 
marched  to  Gwalior,  and  were  only  prevented  by 
the  shrewdness  of  Scindia  from  extending  their 
march  to  Agi'a. 

Among  the  troops  in  Rajpootana  were  the 
Deesa  Field  Brigade,  commanded  towards  the  close 
of  August  by  Brigadier  Oreagh,  who  had  under 
his  control  the  troops  at  Deesa,  those  at  the  sani- 
tarium on  Mount  Aboo,  and  those  at  Erinpoora 
and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  These 
places  were  thrown  into  confusion  during  the  last 
two  weeks  of  the  month,  by  the  mutiny  of  the 
Jhodpore  legion,  consisting  partly  of  cavalry  and 
partly  of  infantry.  Such  of  these  men  as  were 
stationed  at  Erinpoora,  about  550  in  number,  rose 
in  mutiny  on  the  22d.  They  suddenly  threw  off 
their  allegiance;  seized  the  guns;  made  prisoners 
of  Lieutenant  Conolly  and  the  European  Serjeants ; 
plundered  the  bazaar  and  some  of  the  native 
villages;  burned  all  the  officers'  bungalows,  and 
destroyed  or  appropriated  all  that  they  found 
therein ;  lived  in  tents  on  the  parade-ground  for 
three  days ;  and  then  marched  off  in  the  direction 
of  Nuseerabad.  The  cavalry,  although  forming 
part  of  the  same  legion,  and  sharing  in  the 
movement,  protected  the  Europeans  from  the 
infantry.  Among  the  latter,  it  was  only  the 
Hindustani  portion  which  revolted;  there  were 
some  Bheels  in  the  legion  who  remained  faithful 
On  the  preceding  day  (21st),  about  100  men  of 
the  legion  had  mutinied  at  Mount  Aboo;  but  as 
there  was  a  detachment  of  II.M.  83d  there,  the 
mutineers  did  nothing  but  hastily  escape.  A 
native  chieftain,  the  Rao  of  Sihori,  was  prompt  to 
render  any  aid  he  could  to  Captain  Hall  at  Mount 
Aboo.  Another  portion  of  the  Jhodpoi*e  legion 
was  at  Jhodpore  itself,  where  the  mutiny  placed 
in  great  peril  Captain  Monck  Mason,  British 
resident  at  that  native  state;  by  his  energy,  he 
provided  an  asylum  for  many  ladies  and  children 
who  had  been  driven  from  other  stations ;  but  he 
himself  fell  by  the  swords  of  a  body  of  mutinous 
troopers,  under  circumstances  of  mingled  cowardice 
and  brutality. 

The  state  of  this  part  of  India  during  July  and 
August  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  By 
the  revolt  of  the  Contingents  of  Scindia,  Holkar, 
and  Bhopal,  and  of  the  Jhodpore  legion,  English 
residents  were  driven  from  station  to  station  in 
much  peril  and  suffering,  and  English  influence 
became  for  a  time  almost  a  nullity ;  but  the  native 
chieftains  for  the  most  part  remained  faithful,  even 


though  their  troops  revolted;  and  there  were 
hopes  of  ultimate  success  from  the  arrival  of 
relieving  columns  belonging  to  the  Bombay  army. 
Of  that  army,  a  few  fragments  of  regiments 
occasionally  displayed  mutinous  symptoms,  but 
not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  leaven  the  whole  mass. 
What  the  officers  felt  through  the  treachery  of  the 
troops,  and  what  their  families  suffered  during 
all  these  strange  events,  need  not  again  be  de- 
scribed ;  both  phases  of  the  Revolt  have  received 
many  illustrations  in  former  pages;  but  this 
chapter  may  fittingly  close  with  two  short  extracts 
from  letters  relating  to  the  mutinies  at  the  stations 
of  Mhow  and  Indore.  An  artillery  officer,  com- 
menting on  the  ingratitude  of  the  sepoys  towards 
commanders  who  had  always  used  them  well, 
said :  *  1  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  Colonel 
Piatt  was  like  a  father  to  the  men  ;  and  that  when 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  leaving  them  and  joining 
a  European  corps  last  summer,  the  men  petitioned 
him  to  stay.  He  had  been  upwards  of  thirty  years 
with  them,  and  when  the  mutiny  took  place  he 
had  so  much  confidence  in  them  that  he  rode  up 
to  their  lines  before  we  could  get  out  When  we 
found  him  next  morning,  both  cheeks  were  blown 
off,  his  back  completely  riddled  with  balls,  one 
through  each  thigh,  his  chin  smashed  into  his 
mouth,  and  three  sabre-cuts  between  the  cheek- 
bone and  temple;  also  a  cut  across  the  shoulder 
and  the  back  of  the  neck.*  The  following  few 
words  are  from  the  letters  of  a  lady  who  was 
among  those  that  escaped  death  by  flight  from 
Indore:  'I  have  already  given  you  an  account 
of  our  three  days  and  three  nights  of  wandering, 
with  little  rest  and  not  much  food,  no  clothes  to 

change,  burning  sun,  and  deluges  of  rain  ;  but 

and  I,  perhaps,  could  bear  these  things  better  than 
others,  and  suffered  less.  When  we  heard  the 
poor  famishing  children  screaming  for  food,  we 
could  but  thank  God  that  ours  were  not  with  us, 
but  safe  in  England.     We  found  kind  friends  here, 

and  I  am  in  Mrs 's  clothes ;  everything  we 

had  being  gone.  The  destructive  wretches,  after 
we  left  Indore,  commenced  doing  all  the  damage 
they  could— cutting  up  carpets  with  their  tulwars, 
smashing  chandeliers,  marble  tables,  slabs,  chairs, 
&c;  they  even  cut  out  the  cloth  and  lining  of  our 
carriages,  hacking  up  the  woodwork.  The  Resi- 
dency is  uninhabitable,  and  almost  all  have  lost 
everything.  I  might  have  saved  a  few  things  in 
the  hour  and  a  half  that  elapsed  between  the 
outbreak  and  our  retreat ;  but  I  had  so  relied  on 
some  of  our  defenders,  and  felt  so  secure  of  holding 
on,  that  flight  never  for  a  moment  occurred  to  me.* 


i0te. 


The  Britlfh  at  the  Military  Stations.'— The  reader  will  have 
gathered,  from  the  details  giveti  in  various  chapters,  that 
tlie  stations  at  which  the  military  servants  of  the  Company 


resided,  in  the  Mofntsll  or  country  districts,  bore  a  remark- 
able relation  to  the  Indian  towns  and  cities.  They  were  in 
most  cases  separated  from  the  towns  by  distances  vaiying 


froim  one  mik  to  teo,  and  fctrmed  Email  tow^  in  them- 
fletTe&  Som^iimeB  the  civil  officers  bad  ilieii*  bucgiilQwii 
uid  cutcbenea  near  them  military  c&DtoimieDts  ;  wlule  in 
other  itui&ticea  tbej  wete  m  or  near  ibe  dtj  to  whi^b  thd 
c&ntonment  war  a  &0Ft  of  appendage.  Such,  with  more  or 
less  VEuieiy  of  det&il,  ^ob  Uie  qi£^  aI  PiitDa  (DmapoorX 
Beoarea  (CbQoaf)»  CawspoTe,  Ludtuow,  AUababad^  Pur- 
rufikjibad    (Futt^bur),    Agrt^    Belbf,    GwaHor,     Lahore 

gleean  Meer),  Kagpooi*  (Kamptee),  Jndore  (Mhow)^ 
jdermbad  (Seounderabad)^  Moonbodabad  (Berhanipore)^ 
SaqscCi  &(^  l^be  marked  fi^paralMiai  be^e«Q  tbe  nntire 
iad  the  Britiali  portions  ol  the  miBtAiy  itationit  biis  W^e 
deambed  in  a  very  aaimated  way^  by  an  able  and  dlBtia- 
guifibed  wrrespondeut  of  the  Time^t  one  of  wboae  letteti 
eontidiii  the  Idiloving  paiftgrapb  i 

*  For  mx  mikt  abag  tbe  banka  of  tba  Gangei  ^temd  tke 
rttim  of  tbe  Inglisli  atayon  of  Cawspoiu  Yon  obiorT'o 
bow  difltmct  tUey  aro  from  tbe  dtj.  The  pakoe  of  the 
VlctoHa  Eegia  at  Clmtswoiih  ia  not  more  unlike  the  dirty 
dit'-b  in  which  Htos  the  bnmble  dnck-we^ — Bclgravia  is 
not  more  dkffimilar  to  SpitalleldR^ — than  la  the  Kagliah 
qoarter  of  an  Indian  atation  to  the  city  to  which  it  U 
atiachetL  The  one  ia  generally  aevenJ  milea  away  from  the 
other.  There  h  ao  ct^mmun  Btzeet,  ao  link  to  connect  the 
one  with  the  otben;  and  tbe  one  knows  nothing  of  the 
other.  Here  are  broad  roada,  lined  on  ea^h  aide  with  treea 
aad  wftlle,  or  with  p^rk-llko  gronndfl,  inMde  which  yoo  can 
Caleb  glimpses  of  f!;ai]y-painted  one^^storiod  villas  of  briek:, 
cov'ered  with  cement^  di^aorated  with  Corinthian  colonnades, 
porticoosj  and  broad  vi?ranilah;9 — each  in  its  own  wide  park, 
with  gardonB  in  front,  orchards,  and  ont*offioe&  There  are 
narrow^  tortnooa,  un pared  bnea^  hemmied  ia  \rf  tdttemg, 
boggard,  miwrabl«  hoiisei^  olose  and  Mgh,  md  packed 
li  doae  ba  they  ^am  sXaad  (and  only  for  that  they  would 


iall)^  flwarming  with  a  hungry -eyed  population.  The  iii£i«^ne 
and  the  Hindoo  temple  arc  near  ^Mth  othi^r^  but  they  both 
ahim  tbe  clrnrch,  |oBt  aa  the  itation  avoids  the  city,  .  ,  ,  , 
Id  the  atation  there  are  hotels,  bail-rooms,  magaaines,  aliop% 
wkera  all  the  hftblts  and  cuatoma  of  Knrope,  somedznes 
impro?ed  and  re&ned  by  the  Infuenee  of  the  Boa^  at«  to  b« 
found ;  and  when  the  cool  of  the  evening  aeta  in^  out  itr^m 
the  carriagea  and  hor^a  and  baggiea^  for  the  faahiotiftUe 
driya  past  th^  long  line  of  detached  vUlaa  within  tUr 
neat  endoe^xrea^  sorronnded  by  shadowing  groves  and  ndi 
gardens.  They  pass  the  lines  or  bazracka  of  the  native 
infantry — a  race  of  whom  they  know  almost  Icaa  than  Ihey 
do  of  the  people  of  the  town  ;  and  they  are  satisfied  with 
the  r^epect  of  aetlon,  with  the  suddan  nprlfiag,  the  vtifl' 
ittitndo  of  attcntioQf  the  cold  ealutt!,  ngftnUmi  «f  lh« 
iiisolenco  and  dislike  of  the  eye;  they  chat  and  lanfli, 
many  and  are  given  in  marriage,  Imve  their  horae-moe^ 
their  bdkt  their  card-partiea,  their  dinners,  their  plate, 
their  tradesmen^a  bUls^  their  debts ;  in  fact,  their  efeiiythiiig 
that  English  society  baa,  and  thus  they  lived  till  the  deln^ 
came  npon  them.  We  all  kno#  bow  nobly  they  stemmed 
its  foroe,  what  heroic  Htrnoglea  they  made  agoinat  i^  fnry,. 
But  what  a  surprise  when  it  burst  in  upon  them  J 
What  a  l^ow  to  all  their  traditions  \  What  a  rebnke 
to  their  Mind  oonfidenoe!  There  ia  ai  the  moment  I 
write  these  lino*  a  alight  explo^on  dote  at  kondf  followed 
by  the  ascent  of  som«  dark  oolumna  of  earth  and  brleks 
into  the  air.  We  are  blowing  up  the  AaeemUy-ioomi 
oi  Cawnpore  in  order  to  clear  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
gnns  of  our  intrench ment^  and  billiard-rooma  and  IwiU- 
rooms  are  flying  up  In  fragments  to  the  skioe.  Im  mi  that 
a  strange  end  for  all  Cawnpore  society  to  come  to  f  la  it 
not  a  ouriouii  commentaTj  on  qiqx  rulti  and  on  our  portion 
in  India  r 
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THE   SIEGE   OF   DELHI:    FIHAL   OPERATIONS. 


ff^TUR  dereti  weeks  of  hostile 

oceaptttioB,  after  seven  weeks  of 

besieging,  the  great  cltj  of  Delhi 

j  still   remained  in  the  hanili  of  a 

^J  mingled    horty   of   nmliueers    and 

Ftiebels — mutineers  who  had  thrown  off 
)  their  soldierly  allegiance  to  their  Brilisli 
employers;  and  robels  who  clustered 
^iwmd  the  shadowy  representativo  of  an 
extinct  Mogul  dynasty.  Xay,  mofe^not  only  was 
Bolhi  still  tin  conquered  at  the  end  of  July ;  it  was 
Felatively  stronger  than  ever.  The  siege-army  had 
been  increased ;  hnt  tho  hesiegers  had  increased 


in  number  in  a  still  larger  ratia  General  Anson  • 
had  hafl  thirteen  days  of  command,  in  reference  to 
the  preparations  for  the  reconqnest  of  the  city, 
before  hia  death  i  General  Barnard,  forty,  before 
ho  likewise  died  ;  General  Reml,  twelve,  before  his 
retirement ;  General  Wilson,  thirteen,  by  the  end 
of  July ;  and  now  the  last-named  commander 
was  called  upon  to  measure  tho  fitreiigth  with 
^hieh  he  could  open  the  August  Bert69  of  uiego^ 
ope  rat  ions. 
It  may  be  convenient  slightly  to  recapituUto  a 

•  Oinp  il^.i  pf.  2S0  246. 
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few  ©vents,  and  to  mentiaii  a  few  datcji,  conneoted 
witli  the  earlier  weeks  of  the  siege,  as  a  meatis  of 
ro freshing  tlie  mcmoi'y  of  the  reader  couceming 
tiie  fi'aiii  of  operations  wliicli,  iu  the  present 
chapter,  is  to  be  traced  to  an  end. 

It  will  be  remembered,  tlicDj  that  as  s^oon  as  the 
startling  muUuics  at  Delhi  and  Meerut  became 
known  to    the  military  author  it  ies  at  the  hill- 
stations^  the  75th  fur*t  were  onlered  down  from 
Kussowlie,  the  1st  Europeans  from  Dugsbai,  and 
tbe  2il  Europeans  from  Subathoo — all  to  proceed 
to  Umballa,  there  to  form  portions  of  a  siege-arniy 
for  Delhi ;   that  a  si  ego- train  was  preparetl   at 
Phi  Hour ;  that  Generals  Anson  and  Barnard,  and 
other  oDiL^erSj  held  a  eouneil  of  war  at  Umballa 
on  the  ICth  of  May,  nnd  concerted  sucb  plans  as 
were  practicable  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  and 
that  troops  began  at  once  to  march  southeastward 
towards  Dellii.    We  have  further  seen  that  Anson 
ivas   troubled  by  tlio   presence  of  Bengal  trative 
troops  wlioni  he   could   not    trusty   and   by   the 
scarcity  of  good  artillerymen  to  accompany  hts 
siege-train  j  and  that  his  operations  w^ere  suddenly 
cut  off  by  a  fatal  attack  of  cholera,  under  which 
be  sank  on  the  27th.    Next  w*e  traced  tw^elvc  days' 
operations  of  Bir  Henry  fiamardj  during  which  he 
had  advanced  to  Raneeput,  Fanipnti  Rhye,  Alipore^ 
Badulla  Serai,  and  A^adpore,  to  the  ridge  north- 
wai\l  of  Delhi,  on  which  he  established  his  siege- 
camp  on  the  8th  of  Juue ;  he  had  just  been  joinc<i 
by  General   "Wilson,  who  had  beaten   the  enemy 
at  Gha/-eeooilceu   Nu^'gnr,  and  bad  crossed  the 
Jumna  from  Meerut  near  Bhagput,    Then  came 
the  diversified  siege-operations  of  the  month  of 
June,  with  a  force  which  began  about  3t»00  strong, 
aided  by  22  field-guns    and   17  sjege-gnns   and 
mortars — the  arrival  on  theotli  of  the  Guide  corps, 
after  theit  surprising  march  in  fiercely  hot  weather 
from  Peshawur;  the  bold  attack  made  by  the 
rebels  on  the  same  day  ^  the  manifest  proofs  that 
the  siege- guns  were  too  light,  too  few^  and  too 
distant,  to  batter  the  defences  of  the  city ;  the 
commencement   on    the    13th,  but   the    speedy 
abandonment  as  impracticable,  of  a  project  for 
storming   the    place;    the    continual    arrival  of 
mulinecra  to  swell  tbe  number  of  defender  within 
Delhi ;  the  daily  sallies  of  the  enemy ;  the  daily 
weakening  of  the  small  British  force;   and  the 
necessity  for  employing  one-half  of  the  whole 
siege-array  on  picket -duty,  to  prevent  surprises- 
We  have  seen  how  Hindoo  Kao*s  bonso  became 
a   constant    tai'get    for    the   enemy's    guns,    and 
Metcalfe    House    for   attackB  of  loss   frequency; 
liow  Major  Held,  with  his  Goorkhas  and  Guides, 
gn^irded  the  ridge  with  indomitable  steadiness, 
and  made  successful  atLacks  on  the  Eedghah  and 
Kissengunje  suburbs  i  and  how  sedulously  Barnard 
w%is  forced  to  watch  the  morement®  of  the  enemy 
in  the  rear  of  his  camp,     Passing  fmrn  June  to 
July,  the  details  of  the  former  chapter  told  us  that 
the  siege-army  bceame  raised  to  about  (JOCK)  men^ 
by  various  re  In  force  men  ta  early  in  the  last-named 
mon^;  that  an  assault  of  the  eUy  was  again 


proposed,  and  agani  abandoned ;  that  insurgent 
troops  pouted  into  Delhi  more  rapidly  than  ever  ; 
that  Sir  Henry  Barnard  died  on  the  5th,  worn 
down  by  anxiety  and  cholei'a;  that  numerous 
can al-b ridges  were  destroyed,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  gaining  access  to  the  rear  of  the 
camp ;  that  the  British  were  continually  thrown 
on  the  defensive,  instead  of  actively  prosecuting 
the  siege ;  that  the  few  remaining  Bengal  native 
troops  in  the  siege  army  w*ere  either  sent  to  the 
FuDJaub,  or  disarmed  and  unhors-ed,  in  disirnst 
of  their  fidelity ;  that  on  the  17th,  General  Reed 
gave  up  the  command  which  had  devolved  upon 
htm  after  the  death  of  Barnard,  and  was  sueeecded 
by  Brigadier-general  'VVilson  ;  and  tliat  towards 
the  close  of  the  month  the  enemy  made  many 
desperate  attempts  to  turn  the  ilanks  and  rear  of 
the  biege  eamp,  requiring  all  the  skill  of  the  British 
to  fnistrata  them  * 

August  arrived*  The  bcsteged,  in  every  way 
stronger  than  the  besiegers,  continued  their  attacks 
on  various  sides  of  the  heights.  They  gave  annoy- 
ance^  but  at  the  same  time  excited  contempt  by 
tlie  manner  in  which  they  avoided  open  hand-to- 
han  d  con  flic  ts,  A n  o fli cer  o f  en gine era,  commenting 
on  this  matter  in  a  private  letter,  said :  'At  Delhi, 
they  are  five  or  si?c  to  one  against  us,  and  see  the 
miserable  attempts  they  make  to  turn  us  out  of 
our  position.  They  swarm  uj>  the  heights  in  front 
of  our  batteries  by  thousands ;  the  gi-ound  is  so 
broken  and  full  of  mvincs  and  roeks,  that  thej 
can  come  up  the  whole  way  unseen,  or  you  may 
depend  upon  it  they  would  never  venture.  If  they 
had  tbe  pluck  of  a  goose,  tlieir  numbers  might 
terrify  us.  It  is  in  the  Subzee  Mundee  that  most 
of  the  hard  lighting  goes  on  ;  they  get  into  and 
on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  fire  into  our  pickets 
there ;  this  goes  on  until  we  send  a  force  ftoni 
camp  to  tuni  them  out,  which  we  invariably  do, 
but  not  without  loss.  We  have  now  cleared  the 
ground  all  around  of  the  trees,  walls,  and  houses ; 
as  a  consequence,  there  is  a  large  clear  space 
around  our  pickets,  and  Pandy  will  not  venture 
out  of  cover ;  so  we  generally  let  him  po[*  away 
from  a  distance  until  he  is  tired,'  Early  in  the 
month,  an  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the  bridge 
of  boats  over  the  Jumna ;  the  rains  had  set  in, 
ttie  river  was  high,  the  stream  strong,  and  these 
wx*re  deemed  favourable  conditions,  Tlic  engineers 
started  three  'infernal  machines,'  each  consisting 
of  a  tub  containing  fifty  pounds  of  powder,  a  stick 
protruding  from  the  tub^  and  a  spring  connected 
with  an  es  plosive  comi>ound  ;  the  tlieory  w*as, 
that  if  the  tubs  floated  down  to  the  bridge,  any 
contact  with  the  stick  w^ould  explode  the  CKjntenta 

*  Uy  cotDinriil?  two  wood-t^tr— *  Biril^a-ejre  View  of  Delhi  *  {p. 
C4)»  ond  'Delhi  frotn  noff-itnff  TsJUfr*  fp.  70)— ihe  reader  will 
Iw  aiftlited  Jn  foniitrig:  an  Id  en  of  tbe  leliitlfe  po»irl4nii  gf  the 
nnjtinwtru  within  the  cliy,  ftnd  of  the  British  on  tht  rJJifc  and  la 
the  cpwnp  l»tiinU  it*  Tho  *  UtrdVejo  Viesr  *  wjll  he  the  most 
|]«t«ful  tot  thi«  pnrpcspi  as  combining  the  ehnmoticrirttce  of  a  virto 
BUtl  a  jjfflfi,  aivd  Blic\<riivg  very  clrarlj  thi?  rlter^  tho  bridge  of  boo  la, 
the  eamp«  thi^  ridge,  tbe  brokfri  f^rotind  in  tr^nt  of  It,  tbtt  l^ln^la^ 
Toiver,  MetoiKc  Hauso,  the  CLiBtdm-hna^t'»  llindoa  Rao**  boose, 
tbii  Siituce  liutise,  the  Sctimgurh  fort,  tbe  city,  the  imperial  mIhw, 
the  Jiudum  Um^id,  Uw  wiUl*  and  hutiQD%  tlie  visterB  ibbiirtp,  ke. 
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of  the  tub,  and  destroy  one  or  more  of  the  boats 
of  the  bridge ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  success 
attending  this  adventure.  The  bridge  of  boats 
being  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  batteries 
on  the  ridge,  it  could  not  be  harmed  by  any  guns 
at  that  time  possessed  by  the  British ;  and  thus 
the  enemy,  throughout  the  siege,  had  free  and 
umnolested  passage  over  the  Jumna.  The  supply 
of  ammunition  available  to  the  mutineers  seemed 
to  be  almost  inexhaustible;  the  British  collected 
450  round  shot  that  had  been  fired  at  them  from 
the  enemy's  guns  in  one  day ;  and  as  the  British 
artillerymen  were  few  in  number,  they  were 
worked  nearly  to  exhaustion  in  keeping  up  the 
necessary  cannonade  to  repel  the  enemy's  fire. 
Although  the  *Pandies'  avoided  contests  in  the 
open  field,  many  of  their  movements  were  made 
with  much  secrecy  and  skill^especially  that  of 
the  1st  of  August,  when  at  least  5000  troops 
appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  the  British  position, 
by  a  combined  movement  from  two  different 
quarters,  and  made  an  attack  which  nothing  but 
the  courage  and  skill  of  Major  Beid  and  his 
handfhl  of  brave  fellows  could  have  withstood. 
In  some  of  these  numerous  operations,  when  the 
rainy  season  commenced,  the  amount  of  fatigue 
borne  by  the  troops  was  excessive.  It  was  the 
special  duty  of  the  cavalry,  not  being  immediately 
available  for  siege-services,  to  guard  the  rear  of 
the  camp  from  surprise ;  and  to  insure  this  result, 
they  held  themselves  ready  to  *boot  and  saddle' 
at  a  few  minutes'  notice— glad  if  they  could  insure 
only  a  few  hours  of  sleep  in  the  twenty-four. 
Many  an  officer,  on  picket  or  reconnoitring  duty, 
would  be  in  the  saddle  twelve  hours  together,  in 
torrents  of  rain,  without  food  or  refreshment  of 
any  kind.  Yet,  with  all  their  trials,  they  spoke 
and  wrote  cheerfully.  An  artillery-officer  said: 
*Our  position  here  is  certainly  by  nature  a  won- 
derfally  secure  one ;  and  if  the  Pandies  could  not 
have  found  a  better  place  than  Delhi  as  the  head- 
quarters of  their  mutiny,  with  an  unlimited  maga- 
zine at  their  disposal,  I  doubt  if  we  could  have 
been  so  jivell  off  anywhere  else.  Providence  has 
assisted  us  in  every  way.  From  the  beginning, 
the  weather  has  been  most  propitious ;  and  in 
cantonments  I  have  never  seen  troops  so  healthy 
as  they  are  here  now.  Cholera  occasionally  pays 
us  a  visit,  but  that  must  always  be  expected  in  a 
large  standing  camp.  The  river  Jumna  completely 
protects  our  left  flank  and  front ;  while  the  large 
jheel  (water-course)  which  runs  away  to  the  south- 
west is  at  this  season  quite  impassable  for  miles, 
preventing  any  surprise  on  our  right  flank;  so 
that  a  few  cavalry  are  sufficient  as  a  guard  for 
three  faces  of  our  position' — ^that  is,  a  few,  if 
constantly  on  the  alert,  and  never  shirking  a  hard 
day's  work  in  any  weather. 

The  enemy  graduaUy  tired  of  attacks  on  the 
rear  of  the  camp,  which  uniformly  failed ;  but 
they  did  not  cease  to  maintain  an  aggressive 
attitude.  Early  in  the  month,  they  commenced 
a  series  of  eflbrts  to  drive  the  British  from  the 


Metcalfe  post  or  picket.  This  Metcalfe  House,  the 
peaceful  residence  of  a  civil-service  officer  until 
the  disastrous  11th  of  May,  had  become  an  import- 
ant post  to  the  besiegers.  As  early  as  four  days 
after  the  arrival  of  the  siege-army  on  the  ridge, 
the  enemy  had  emerged  from  the  city,  concealed 
themselves  in  some  ravines  around  Sir  T.  Met- 
calfe's house,  and  thence  made  a  formidable  attack 
on  the  Flagstaff  Tower.  To  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  this  danger,  a  large  picket  was  sent  to  occupy 
the  house,  and  to  form  it  into  a  river-side  or  left 
flank  to  the  siege-position.  This  picket  was  after- 
wards thrown  in  advance  of  the  house,  and 
divided  into  three  portions— one  on  a  mound 
near  the  road  leading  from  the  Cishmere  Gate  to 
the  cantonment  Sudder  bazaar;  a  second  in  a 
house  midway  between  this  mound  and  the  river; 
and  a  third  in  a  range  of  stables  close  to  the  river. 
All  the  portions  of  this  picket  were  gradually 
strengthened  by  the  engineers,  as  reinforcements 
reached  them.  The  Flagstaff  Tower  was  also  well 
guarded;  and  as  the  night-sentries  paced  the 
whole  Histance  between  the  tower  and  the  Metcalfe 
pickets,  the  belt  of  rugged  ground  between  the 
ridge  and  the  river  was  effectually  rendered  im- 
passable for  the  enemy.  These  various  accessions 
of  strength,  however,  were  made  only  at  intervals^ 
as  opportunity  offered;  at  the  time  now  under 
notice,  they  were  very  imperfectly  finished.  The 
enemy  plied  the  Metcalfe  picket  vigorously  with 
shot  and  sheU,  from  guns  brought  out  of  the 
Cashmere  Gate  and  posted  a  few  hundred  yards 
in  advance  of  the  city  wall ;  while  a  number  of 
infantry  skirmishers,  many  of  whom  were  rifle- 
men, kept  up  a  nearly  incessant  fire  from  the 
jungle  in  front  Although  the  losses  at  the  Met- 
calfe picket  were  not  numerous,  owing  to  the  good 
cover,  the  approach  to  it  for  reliefs,  (fee,  was  ren- 
dered extremely  perilous;  and  as  this  species  of 
attack  was  in  many  ways  annoying  to  the  British, 
General  Wilson  resolved  to  frustrate  it  He  placed 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier  Showers  a  force 
of  about  1300  men,*  by  whom  the  insurgents 
were  suddenly  surprised  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th,  and  driven  off  with  great  loss.  It  was  a 
sharp  contest,  for  the  brigadier  had  more'  than  a 
hundred  killed  and  wounded.  Showers  himself 
was  in  the  list  of  wounded ;  as  were  also  Major 
Coke,  Captain  Grcville,  Lieutenants  Sherriff, 
James,  Lindesay,  Maunsell,  and  Owen.  Four  guns 
belonging  to  the  enemy  were  captured  and  brought 
into  camp ;  but  the  chief  advantage  derived  from 
the  skirmish  was  in  securing  the  abandonment  of  a 
mode  of  attack  likely  to  be  very  annoying  to  the 
besiegers.  The  insurgents,  it  is  true,  by  placing 
guns  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Jumna,  frequently 


«  n.U.  75th  foot, 100  men. 

let  Bengal  Europeans  ....  350    » 

Coke's  Ponjaub  Rlflea 230    v 

H.II.  8th  foot, 100    I* 

Sd  Bengal  Europeans,  .  .  100    ir 

Komaon  Qoorkhas,      ....  100    » 

4th  Sikh  infantry 100    i» 

II.M.  9th  Lanoera,        ....  one  squadron. 

Horsa-arUUeiT, aixguns. 


tent  a  shot  or  shell  across  j  but  the  datiger  here 
wai  lessened  by  shifting  the   caiiii>  of  the  1st 

Punjauh  infantry. 

That  the  siege-army  was  weakened  by  these 
perpetual  encounters,  need  hardly  be  said.  Every 
day  witnessed  the  carrylog  of  many  gallant  feUows 
to  tliG  camp-hospital  or  to  the  grave.  At  about 
tbe  middle  of  August^  the  force  comprised  3671 
European  officera  and  men,  and  2070  native  officers 
and  men,  fit  for  duty ;  with  28  horse-artillery  gans 
(6  and  9  pounders)  and  a  small  supply  of  siege- 
artillery.  A  detail  of  tbe  component  elements  of 
the  foree,  and  of  the  ratio  which  the  effectires  bore 
to  the  sick  and  wounded,  will  be  more  usefully 
given  presently  in  connection  with  the  September 
operations.  Knowing  well  from  dearly*bought 
experience  that  ho  could  not  succesafully  assault 
and  capture  Delhi  with  his  present  force,  General 
Wilson  looked  anxioualy  for  reinforcements  from 
the  Panjaub^  which  were  due  about  the  middle  of 
the  month.  Indeed,  all  in  camp  were  prepared  to 
welcome  one  who,  from  the  daring  and  energy  which 
characterised  nearly  all  the  operations  witl? which 
he  had  been  intnisted,  had  earned  from  some  the 
title  of  tlio  *Lion/  from  othere  that  of  the  *Bajard/ 
of  the  PunjauU  This  was  Brigadier-general  Nichol- 
son, a  soldier  who  had  attamed  to  that  rank  at  an 
unusually  early  age.  About  the  end  of  June^  Sir 
John  Lawrence  had  intrusted  to  him  a  fljing 
column  which  had  been  organised  at  Wnzeerabad,* 
but  which  had  undergone  many  vicissitudes ;  for 
Nicholson  had  been  compelled  to  disarm  aU  the 
Bengal  native  troops  who  were  in  bis  column.  A  a 
we  have  seen  in  former  pages,  the  brigadier  struck 
terror  into  the  mutineers,  and  swept  away  bands 
of  rebels  in  front  and  on  either  side  of  him  in  the 
region  between  the  Chenab  and  the  Sutlej,  He 
nearly  annihilated  the  Sealkote  mutineers  near 
GoordaspoTo^t  and  then  cleared  the  country  during 
a  long  march,  in  fearfully  hot  weather,  to  Delhi. 
He  himself  with  a  few  companions  reached  the 
city  on  the  8th  of  August ;  but  the  bulk  of  liis 
column  did  not  arrive  till  the  14th,  Its  composi- 
tion bad  undet^ono  some  change;  and  it  now 
comprised  H.M.  52d  foot,  the  remaining  wing  of 
the  61st  foot,  the  2d  Punjauh  infantry,  20O  Monltan 
horse,  and  a  small  force  of  artillery — in  all,  about 
1100  Europeans  and  1400  Punjaub  troops,  Valu- 
able, however,  as  was  this  accession  of  strength ^ 
it  could  not  immediately  atfcct  the  siege -operations  j 
seeing  that  it  was  necessary  to  await  the  arrival  of 
another  siege  train,  which  Sir  John  Lawrence 
had  caused  to  bo  collected  at  Ferozpore^  and  which 

*  EM.  SUA  Uglit  Infjintry. 

Mth  BcnffA)  natlvo  tnJ^b^. 

3d  Fui^uib  Infuitry. 

9th  Eeogal  nfttire  c&nJr  j,  one  wing. 

Moultui  hone. 

Dnwe'i  triiop  of  haTM.4rtUleiy. 

Smyl^'i  trooo  of  lutiffi  toot-miiSXkffw 

Bourchler't  Ught-infiuitrj  batterr. 
+  Durmf  thit  fAm^tu  fiunuJt  ind  defoKt  of  th«  SeiUtote  muU- 
ntcr%  a  wing  4f  Q.M,  &M  foot  m&rched  tlxt)r-two  lullc*  Id  tony- 
ehht  huura  of  an  IndlMi  iuaimer,  he$klus  fl^htli^f  with  in  cocmy 
wJio  re*fiialci]  wiLh  mtirii  Ihiui  their  xmnai  fSetormlnfiti&rL  It  *rris 
work  ifoi-thjr  fit  A  fighaqat  vhlch  liod  mBrchad  tkfft  thdumml 
mUtJ  in/our  ifmrt. 


was  on  its  way  to  Delhi,  with  great  stores  c^ 
ammunition. 

As  BOon  as  General  Wilson  found  hipfi^lf  aided 
by  the  energetic  Nicholson^  he  gave  additional 
efficiency  to  his  army  by  grouping  the  infantry  into 
four  brigades,  thus  constituted:  First  brigade, 
under  Brigadier  Showers,  MM.  75th  foot,  2d 
Bengal  Europeans,  and  the  Kumaon  battahoo-of 
Ooorkhas ;  Second^  under  Colonel  Leu  field,  ILM* 
D2d  foot,  H.M,  60th  Rifles,  and  the  Sirmoor  battaheia 
of  Qoorkhaj :  TMrd,  under  Colonel  Jones,  H.M, 
8th  foot,  11.M.  Gist  foot,  and  Rothneys  Sikhs ; 
Fourth f  under  Brigadier  Nidiol&on,  1st  Bengal 
Europeans,  1st  Punjaub  infantiy  (Coke's  rifles)^  and 
2d  Punjaub  infantry  (Greenes  Rifles).  The  Guides 
were  not  brigaded,  but  %vere  left  free  for  iervice 
in  any  quarter*  The  cavalry  was  plaoed  under 
Brigadier  Grant,  and  the  artillery  under  Brigadier 
Garbett.  NieholBon  had  brought  with  him  a 
few  guns ;  nevertheless  it  was  necessary,  aa  just 
remarked,  to  wait  for  a  regular  siege-train  he  fore  a 
bombardment  of  the  city  could  be  attempted^  The 
camp,  organised  as  it  now  was,  although  it  put  on 
a  somewhat  more  regular  appearance  than  before, 
was  a  singular  phenomenon,  owing  to  the  mode 
in  which  European  and  Asiatic  elements  were 
combined  in  it  An  officer  who  was  present 
through  all  the  operations  has  given,  in  a  letter 
which  went  the  round  of  the  newspapei-s,  a  graphic 
account  of  the  camp,  with  its  British  and  native 
troops,  its  varieties  of  costume,  its  dealere  and 
servants,  its  tents  and  animals,  and  all  the  details 
of  a  scene  pictnresquo  to  an  observer  irho  could  for 
a  moment  forget  the  stem  meaning  which  underlay 
it"''  About  the  time  of  Nicholson*s  arrival,  Lieu- 
tenant Hodson  was  intrusted  by  General  Wilson 
with  an  enterprise  small  in  character  Init  useful  in 
result.  It  was  to  watch  a  party  of  the  enemy  who 
had  moved  out  from  Dellil  on  tlie  Kohtuk  road,  and 
to  afford  support,  if  necessary,  either  to  Soneeput  or 
to  the  Jheend  rajah,  who  rematne<l  faithful  to  his 
alliance  with  the  British,  Hodson  started  on  the 
night  of  tho  14th  of  August  with  a  detacliment  of 
about  350  cavalry,  comprising  S3(3  of  theJrregular 
horse  named  after  himself,  lt)0  Guide  cavalry ,  and 
a  few  Jheend  cavalry.     The  enemy  were  known 

*  '  What  A  fiight  our  csmp  wauld  he  ctea  to  those  who  tl«itcd 
FeltMtopol  T  Tlio  long  linei  of  tcnta*  Ihe  thjitched  tioi«l*  *f  lh« 
nallvG  servaiittii  the  rovri  of  faorHOi,lho  paxkw  of  nrtUlorj,  the  EniUdi 
saldier  In  his  gray  linen  cant  and  troiu«r3  [li^  hu  fouj^ht  *«  brvivijf 
ai  WW  vlthoat  pliMSClKy}}  the  Sllthi  with  their  red  and  blnr?  tnThun, 
the  Affhan*  with  their  red  snd  h]uo  turbrniv,  thoir  wild  Air^  uid 
their  fay  hoad-droise*  and  colonrtd  sfldiHc -cloths,  and  the  littie 
noorlthoA,  drtfi^d  up  to  Die  ugTlTiegi  of  demtina  fn  htui^  w<anted 
K-ilmaniack  li«ti  jind  ivooUen  cciatJ— tho  tmcHt,  brareit  toldtcfi  UJ 
our  paj.  There  ore  FC4fec4y  &.ny  r&orhoAhi  i,Ifii][luitstnl^1  left  Jn 
otir  ranks^but  of  nAttvo  BtrranU  maiiy  a  icrore.  In  %ho  rear  $m 
tho  booilu  of  the  native  hazaorg,  and  further  ont  on  the  plfttn  the 
tho  Elian  d?  of  camel  t,  bullocks,  and  hor«i^  that  carry  out  faagfinge. 
The  aoldlers  mre  loiterhiK  through  the  tfnet  or  in  th«  l««M.ri. 
Sud  Ac  Illy  til  D  alarm  li  souiidcd .  Every  one  rashes  to  Mm  htst.  The 
infantry  loldier  Gci£i»  hia  tnusk^  And  tlln^A  on  hi*  [»oaoh,  the 
artflleryman  i^ets  his  gttm  hflmeesed,  the  Afghan  ride*  out  to 
explore ;  iu  n  few  mimitei  everyhody  U  In  bU  ylAeo. 

*  If  we  go  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge  of  hill  which  toparntct  tiA 
ffoni  the  flity,  we  tee  the  riwr  wliidtiiff  along  to  the  left,  iho  hrfdjiv 
of  hoau,  the  to  wen  of  thepftlaee,  uid  the  high  roof  and  mlonreia 
of  tho  great  moique*  the  rooll  md  gtrdeni  of  Uio  d««inied  elty, 
and  the  elegftnt-looktng  w^lt,  with  b«ttcri«»  hen  and  lh«r«.  the 
white  imoke  of  whieh  rlia  dowl j  up  miuqo$  tli^  gnta  f»lUgo  Iha 
clu5t«n  rouDd  the  nrnpariM,'' 
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to  have  passed  through  Samplah  on  the  way  to 
Rohtak ;  and  Hodson  resolved  to  anticipate  them 
by  a  flank-movement.  On  the  15th,  at  the  village 
of  Khnrkowdeh,  he  captured  a  large  number  of 
mutineer  cavalry,  by  a  stratagem  at  once  bold 
and  ingenious.  On  the  16th  the  enemy  marched 
to  Rohtuk,  and  Hodson  in  pursuit  of  them.  On 
the  17th  skirmishes  took  place  near  Rohtuk  itself; 
but  on  the  18th  Hodson  succeeded  in  drawing  forth 
the  main  body  of  rebels,  who  suffered  a  speedy  and 
complete  defeat.  They  were  not  simply  mutineers 
from  Delhi;  they  comprised  many  depredatory 
bodies  that  greatly  troubled  such  of  the  petty 
rajahs  as  wished  to  remain  faithful  to  or  in  alliance 
with  the  British.  Lieutenant  Hodson,  by  dispersing 
them,  aided  in  pacifying  the  district  around  the 
siege-camp— a  matter  of  much  consideration.  A 
letter  from  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Guides  will 
afford  a  good  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  all 
fought  in  those  stirring  times,  and  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  deeds  were  narrated  when  the 
formality  of  official  documents  was  not  needed.* 

For  ten  days  after  Nicholson's  arrival,  little 
was  efifectcd  on  cither  side  save  this  skirmish  of 
Hodson's  at  Rohtuk.  Wilson  did  not  want  to 
begin ;  it  was  not  his  strategy ;  he  steadily  held 
his  own  until  the  formidable  siege-train  could 
arrive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enemy  were 
foiled  in  every  movement;  all  their  attacks  had 
failed. 

Nicholson  was  on  the  alert  to  render  good 
service ;  and  the  opportunity  was  not  long  in 
presenting  itself.  His  energy  as  a  soldier  and 
his  skill  as  a  general  were  rendered  very  conspi- 
cuous in  his  battle  of  Nujuifghur,  resembling  in 
its  tactics  some  of  those  in  which  Havelock  had 
been  engaged.  General  Wilson  obtained  intelli- 
gence that  a  force  of  the  enemy  was  advancing 
from  Delhi  towards  Bahadoorghur,  with  the 
apparent  intention  of  attacking  the  siege-camp 
in  the  rear;  the  distance  between  the  city  and 
the  town  being   about   twenty  miles,    and   the 

•  *  The  first  day  we  marched  to  a  place  called  Khurkowdeh,  but 
■uch  a  march !  We  had  to  go  through  water  for  miles  up  to  the 
horses'  gb-ths.  We  took  Khurkowdeh  by  gurprise,  and  Hodson 
immediately  placed  men  over  the  gates,  and  we  went  in.  Shot  one 
scoundrel  instantor,  cut  down  another,  and  took  a  rcssaldar  (native 
ofiBcer)  and  some  sowars  (troopers)  prisoners,  and  came  to  a  house 
occupied  by  some  more,  who  would  not  let  us  in  at  aU ;  at  last,  we 
rushed  in  and  found  the  rascals  bad  taken  to  the  upper  story,  and 
still  kept  us  at  bay.  There  was  only  one  door  and  a  kirkee 
(window).  I  shoved  in  my  head  through  the  door,  with  a  pistol 
in  my  hand,  and  got  a  clip  over  my  turban  for  my  pains;  my 
pistol  missed  fire  at  the  man's  breast  (you  must  send  me  a  revolver), 
so  I  got  out  of  that  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  then  tried  the  kirkee 
with  the  other  barrel,  and  very  nearly  got  another  cut.  We  tried 
every  means  to  get  in,  but  could  not,  so  we  fired  the  house,  and 

out  they  rushed  a  muck  among  us.     The  fii'st  fellow  went  at , 

who  wounded  him,  but  somehow  or  other  ho  slipped  and  fell  on  his 
back.  I  saw  him  fall,  and,  thlnkhig  he  was  hurt,  rushed  to  the 
rescue.  A  Guide  got  a  chop  at  the  fellow,  and  I  gave  him  such  a 
swinging  back-hander  that  he  fell  dead.  I  then  went  at  another 
fellow  rushing  by  my  left,  and  sent  my  sword  through  him,  like 
butter,  and  bagged  him.  I  then  looked  round  and  saw  a  sword 
come  crash  on  the  shoulders  of  a  poor  youth ;  oh,  such  a  cut ;  and 
up  went  the  sword  again,  and  the  next  moment  the  boy  would  have 
been  in  eternity,  but  I  ran  forward  and  covered  him  with  my  sword 

and  saved  him.  During  this  it  was  over  with  seven  men.  had 

shot  one  with  his  revolver,  and  the  other  four  were  cut  down  at 
once.  Having  polished  off  these  fellows,  we  held  an  imprompta 
court-martial  on  those  we  had  taken,  and  shot  them  ah— mur- 
derers  every  one,  who  were  Justly  rewarded  for  their  deeds.' 


latter  being  nearly  due  west  of  the  former.  Or, 
as  seems  more  probable  (seeing  that  all  attacks 
on  the  rear  of  the  camp  had  signally  failed),  the 
enemy  may  have  intended  to  cross  the  Nujuff- 
ghur  jheel  or  water-course,  and  intercept  the 
siege-train  which  they  as  well  as  the  British 
knew  to  be  on  the  way  from  Ferozpore.  One 
account  of  the  matter  is,  that  Bukhtar  Singh,  a 
rebel  who  had  gained  unenviable  notoriety  at 
Bareilly,  had  ^ot  into  disfavour  with  the  King  of 
Delhi  for  his  want  of  success  as  one  of  the  military 
leaders  within  the  city ;  that  he  had  ofifered,  if  a 
good  force  were  only  placed  at  his  disposal,  to 
wipe  oflF  the  discredit  by  a  crowning  victory  over 
the  Feringhees ;  and  that,  in  pursuance  of  this 
object,  he  proposed  to  get  in  rear  of  the  siege- 
camp,  intercept  the  expected  siege-train,  capture 
it,  and  cut  off  all  communication  between  the 
camp  and  Umballa.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  main  purpose,  the  expeditionary  force  was  of 
considerable  strength,  amounting  to  7000  men, 
and  comprising  the  whole  or  large  portions  of 
six  mutinied  infantry  regiments,  three  of  irre- 
gular cavaliy,  and  numerous  artillery.  The 
genera],  on  receipt  of  this  information,  at 
once  placed  a  column^  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier  Nicholson,  with  instructions  to  frustrate 
the  operations  of  the  enemy.  The  brigadier 
started  at  daybreak  on  the  25th  of  August, 
crossed  two  difficult  swamps,  and  arrived  at 
Nanglooe,  a  village  about  midway  between  Delhi 
and  Bahadoorghur.  During  a  halt  and  a  recon- 
noitre, it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had  crossed 
a  bridge  over  the  Nujuffghur  jheel,  and  would 
probably  encamp  in  the  afternoon  near  the  town 
of  the  same  name.  Nicholson  determined  to 
push  on  against  them  that  same  evening.  After 
another  ten-mile  march,  during  which  his  troops 
had  to  wade  through  a  sheet  of  water  three  feet 
deep,  he  came  up  with  the  enemy  about  five 
o*clock,  and  found  them  posted  in  a  position  two 
miles  in  length,  extending  from  the  bridge  to  the 
town ;  they  had  thirteen  guns,  of  which  four  were 
in  a  strong  position  at  an  old  serai  on  their  left 
centre.  The  brigadier,  after  a  brief  reconnaissancei 
resolved  first  to  attack  the  enemy's  left  centre, 
which  was  their  strongest  point,  and  then, 
'changing  front  to  the  left,'  sweep  down  their 
line  of  guns  towards  the  bridge.  His  guns  having 
fired  a  few  rounds,  the  critical  moment  for  a 
charge  arrived ;  he  addressed  his  men,  told  them 
what  a  bayonet  charge  had  always  been  in  the 
British  army,  and  shouted— 'Advance !'  The 
infantry  charged,  and  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the 

•  H.M.  9th  Lancers  (Captain  Snrrell),  One  squadron. 

Guide  cavalry  (Captain  Sandford),  120  men. 
2d  Pnnjaub  cavalry,  80    » 

Moxiltan  horse. 

H.M.  6Ut  foot,  (Colonel  Rennyj,  420    » 

1st  Bengal  Europcatts  (Major  Jacob),  880    «r 

IstPunJaob  infantry  (Coke's).  400    t 

9d  Pnnjaub  infantry  (Green's),  400    0 
Sappers  and  Miners,  SO    » 

Horse-arUUery  (Tombe'  and  Olphert's),  Sixteen  guns. 

Captain  (now  M8jor)01phert  being  iU,  the  command  of  his  troop 
WM  taken  117  Captain  Remington. 
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serai  with  great  impetuosity.  He  then  cbangcd 
froTit  to  the  left,  aud  so  completely  out  Banked 
the  etietny  that  they  ^cd  at  ouce  from  the  field, 
leaving  thirteen  guns  behind  them.  While  this 
was  beuig  done,  Lieutenant  Lumsden  advanced 
tq  Nujuilglmr,  and  cleared  it  of  iueui^ents,  A 
small  nnmher  of  the  enemy  concealed  themselves 
in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Nuglee ;  and  when 
Attacked,  in  a  way  that  left  no  loophole  for  escape, 
they  fought  so  desperately  tm  to  bring  dowu  a  con- 
aidorable  number  of  Lumsden's  party,  inelnding  the 
lieutenant  himself*  The  enemy^s  cavalry  eifected 
little  or  nothing  'p  while  Nicholson's  was  employed 
ehieAy  in  guarding  baggage  and  escorting  guns. 
Nicliolson  passed  the  night  near  the  bridge,  ^bich 
bad  been  tlie  object  of  a  fierce  attack  and  defence 
during  the  eveuingj  and  which  he  succeeded  in 
blowing  np  about  two  o'clock  in  the  momtng^ — 
thus  cutting  off  ono  of  the  few  approaches  by 
which  the  mutineers  from  the  city  could  get  to  tb© 
main  line  of  road  behind  the  camp*  Nicholson 
returned  to  camp  on  the  26 th^  after  a  few  hours' 
rest  fur  his  ex  bans  ted  troops.  They  had  indeed  bad 
a  hard  day's  labour  on  the  2a tb ;  for  they  marched 
eigliteen  miles  to  tlie  field  of  battle — starting  at 
daybreak,  and  crossing  two  difficult  swamps 
before  they  could  arrive  at  Nanglooe ;  and,  to 
use  the  words  of  their  commander  in  his  dis- 
patch, *as  it  would  not  have  been  prudent  to 
take  the  baggage  across  the  ford  at  Baprowla,  they 
were  obliged,  after  fourteen  hours'  marching  and 
fighting^  to  bivouac  on  the  field  without  food  or 
covering  of  any  kind/  There  seems  to  have  been 
Bomething  wrong  here*  Ouo  of  the  officers  has 
said:  *  Unfortunately,  through  some  mistake,  I 
suppose,  the  grog  for  the  men  bad  not  arrived, 
nor  coLnmissai'iat  rations ;  and  tt  is  wonderful  how 
they  bore  up  against  the  privations  of  a  long 
march^  some  hard  fighting,  and  no  food.  A  little 
grumbling  was  occasionally  heard,  but  good- 
humour  and  cheerfulness  were  the  order  of  the 
day.'  Such  of  them  as  had  time  to  sleep  at  all 
during  the  night,  slept  on  tbo  damp  ground ;  but 
all  these  exigencies  of  a  soldier's  life  were  soon 
forgotten,  and  the  troops  returned  to  camp  in 
high  spirits  at  tbeir  success.  Nicholson  bad 
relied  fully  on  the  Punjaubees  in  the  day  of 
battle,  and  they  justified  bis  reliance,  for  they 
emulated  the  courage  atid  soldierly  qualities  of 
the  European  troops  who  formed  the  Hite  of  the 
force.  He  bad  to  regret  the  loss  of  £5  killed* 
including  Lieutenants  Lumsden  and  Gabbett ; 
and  of  70  wounded,  Including  Major  Jacob  and 
Lieutenant  Eikington.  The  brigadier's  ofiicial 
dispatch  contained  some  curious  particulars  not 
always  given  in  such  documents.  It  appears  that 
during  tho  day  his  men  fired  off  17,000  musket 
and  rifle  ebarga^^  and  OfiO  cannon-shot  and  shells 
^n  murderous  torrent,  that  may  perhaps  convey 
to  Ibi?  mind  uf  a  reader  some  faint  idea  of  the 
terrible  ordeal  of  a  battle.  He  cai>tnred  all  the 
enemy's  guns  and  ammunition  j  but  a  better  result 
was,  die  frustration  of  an  attack  which  might 


have  been  rery  annoying,  if  not  dangerous^  on 
the  rear  of  the  camp.  OF  the  guns  captured,  nine 
were  English  field-pieces,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  regular  Bengal  army ;  while  the  other  four 
were  native  bra^  guns  belonging  to  tho  imperial 
palace  at  Delhi. 

Tho  Delhi  insurgents^  w*h ether  well  or  ill  com- 
manded, maui tested  no  careless  inattention  to  what 
was  occurring  outside  the  city  wails.  They  were 
nearly  always  well  infoimed  of  the  proceed inp  of 
the  besiegers*  They  knew  that  a  lai^o  siqge-train 
was  expected,  which  they  nmch  long&l  to  intercept; 
they  knew  that  Brigadier  Nicholson  had  gone  out 
to  Nujuffghur  on  tho  morning  of  the  2oth ;  they 
knew  that  he  bad  not  returned  to  camp  on  the 
morning  of  the  26 th;  and  they  resolved  on  another 
att;ick  on  the  cam()  in  its  then  weakened  state. 
All  was  in  vain,  however ;  in  this  as  in  every 
similar  aLtempt  they  were  beaten.  As  soon 
aa  they  made  their  appeai^nee.  General  Wilson 
strengthened  his  pickets.  The  enenny  commenced 
by  a  fire  with  field-guns  from  Ludlow  Castle 
against  the  Mosque  picket  j  but  the  attack  never 
became  serious;  it  was  steadily  met,  and  tho 
enemy,  after  suffering  severely,  retired  into  the 
city* 

During  the  later  days  of  August,  the  enemy 
attempted  little  more  than  a  aeries  of  skirmishing 
attacks  on  the  pickets.  If,  once  now  and  then, 
they  appeared  in  force  outside  the  walls  as  though 
about  to  attack  in  a  body,  the  intention  was 
speedily  abandoned,  and  they  disappeared  again 
within  tbo  city.  Ko  evidence  was  afforded  that 
they  were  headeil  by  any  officer  possessing  unity 
of  command  ami  military  ability*  There  was  no 
Sevajce,  no  lEyder  among  them.  *  Often/  as  an 
eje- witness  observed,  'like  an  uudisciphned  mob^ 
at  best  merely  an  agglomeration  of  regimeuts,  the 
rebels  have  attacked  us  again  and  again,  and  fiercely 
enough  when  under  cover,  but  always  with  a 
poverty  of  conception  and  want  of  plan  that 
betrayed  the  absence  of  a  master-mind.  And  now 
that  they  know  strong  reinforcements  have  joined 
our  army,  and  that  the  day  of  retribution  is  not 
far  distant — although  they  may  make  an  attempt  to 
intercept  the  siege-train— yet  by  their  vacillating 
and  abortive  gatherings  outside  the  walls,  and 
by  the  dissensions  and  desertions  that  are  rife 
within,  tbey  shew  that  the  huge  body  of  the  insur- 
rection is  still  without  a  vigorous  and  life  giving 
spirit,' 

True  as  this  may  have  been  in  the  particular 
instance,  it  is  nevertheless  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  tlte  fact  that  the  mutineers  maintained 
a  remarkable  degree  of  organisation  after  they  had 
forsworn  their  allegiance ;  the  men  of  ail  the  corps 
rallied  round  the  colours  belonging  to  each  parti- 
cular regiment  j  and  those  regiments  wbicli  had 
customarily  been  massed  into  brigades,  long  strove 
to  maintain  the  brigade  character.  Although  the 
insurrection  possessed  few  elements  of  unity, 
although  the  rebels  could  not  furm  an  army,  or 
operate  comprehensively  in  the  fieldj  they  sought 
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to  main  tain  the  organisation  which  their  late 
British  masters  had  given  to  them.  There  had 
usually  been  a  brigade  of  two,  three,  or  four 
native  regiments  at  each  of  the  larger  military 
stations ;  fh)m  the  station  the  brigade  took  its 
name;  and  when  the  mutiny  was  many  months 
old,  the  mutineers  were  still  recognisable  as 
belonging  to  the  brigades  which  they  had  once 
loyally  served — such  as  the  Bareilly  brigade,  the 
Neemuch  brigade,  the  Dinapoor  brigade,  the 
Nuseerabad  brigade,  &c.  Although  single  regi- 
ments and  fragments  of  regiments  entered  Delhi, 
to  maintain  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the 
English  *  raj,  *  nevertheless  the  majority  were 
distinguishable  as  brigaded  forces.  The  Delhi 
brigade  itself,  consisting  of  the  3Sth,  54th,  and  74lh 
regiments  native  infanty,  formed  the  material  on 
which  the  Meerut  brigade  had  worked  on  the  11th 
of  May.  This  Meerut  brigade  comprised  the  11th 
and  20th  infaptry,  and  the  3d  cavalry.  On  the 
16th  of  June  arrived  the  Nuseerabad  brigade,  con- 
sisting of  the  15th  and  30th  infantry,  with  horse 
and  foot  artillery ;  on  the  22d,  the  Jullundur  and 
Fhillour  brigades  entered,  comprising  the  3d,  36th, 
and  61st  infantry,  and  the  6th  cavaliy ;  on  the  Ist 
and  2d  of  June  came  the  Bareilly  or  Rohilcund 
brigade,  including  the  18th,  28th,  29th,  and  68th 
infantry,  and  the  8th  irregular  cavalry ;  and  later 
in  the  same  month  came  the  Neemuch  and  Jhansi 
brigades.  Even  when  combined  within  the  walls 
of  Delhi,  each  brigade  constituted  a  sort  of  family 
or  community,  having  to  a  great  extent  a  way 
and  a  will  of  its  own.  The  history  of  a  hundred 
years  has  shewn  that  the  sepoys  always  fought 
well  when  well  commanded  ;  and  their  ineffective 
fighting  as  mutineers  may  hence  bo  attributed 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  well 
commanded. 

It  was  about  this  period,  the  latter  half  of  August, 
that  an  unfortunate  English  lady — unfortunate  in 
being  so  long  in  the  hands  of  brutal  men— escaped 
from  Delhi  under  circumstances  which  were  nar- 
rated by  the  Bombay  and  Calcutta  newspapers  as 
below.*  She  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  civil 
officers  of  the  Company  engaged  at  Delhi  before 
the  mutiny ;  but  as  the  newspaper  narratives  were 


•  *  Mrs ,  the  wife  of  Mr ,  made  her  escape  from  Delhi  on 

the  morning  of  the  19th.  Poor  ercature,  she  wng  almost  reduced 
to  a  skeleton ;  as  sho  had  been  kept  in  a  sort  of  dungeon  while  in 
Delhi.  Two  chupraasees,  who,  it  appears,  havo  all  along  been 
faithflil  to  her,  aided  her  in  making  her  attempt  to  escape.  They 
passed  through  the  AJmeer  Gate,  but  not  wholly  unobscrred  by  the 
mutineers*  sentries,  as  one  of  the  chuprassees  was  shot  by  them. 
It  being  dark  at  the  time,  she  lay  hidden  among  the  long  web> 
grass  until  the  dawn  of  day,  when  sho  sent  the  chuprassee  to 
reconnoitre,  and  as  luck  would  have  it,  he  camo  acrc«s  the 
European  picket  stationed  at  Subzse  Mundee.  So  soon  as  he 
could  discover  who  they  were,  he  went  and  brought  the  lady  into 
the  picket-house  amongst  the  soldiers,  who  did  all  they  could  to 
insure  her  safety.  As  soon  as  she  arrived  inside  the  square,  she 
fell  down  upon  her  knees,  and  offered  up  a  prayer  to  Heaven  for 
her  safe  ddirerance.  All  she  had  round  her  body  was  a  dirty 
piece  of  cloth,  and  another  piece  folded  round  her  head.  She  was 
in  a  terrible  condition ;  but  I  feel  assured  that  there  was  not  a  single 
Koropean  but  fdt  greatly  concerned  in  her  behalf;  and  some eyen 
shed  tears  of  pity  when  they  heard  the  tale  of  woe  that  she  related. 
After  being  interrogated  by  the  oAcors  for  a  short  time,  Captain 
Bailey  provided  a  doolie  for  her,  and  sent  her  under  escort  safe  to 
camp,  where  she  has  been  provided  with  a  staff-tent,  and  crtry. 
thing  that  sho  requires.' 


not  always  correct  in  matters  of  identification,  the 
name  will  not  be  given  here. 

September  arrived,  and  with  it  many  indications 
that  the  siege  would  soon  present  new  and  import- 
ant features.  Little  is  known  of  what  passed 
within  Delhi  during  those  days;  but  General 
Wilson  learned  from  various  sources  that  the 
mutineers  were  in  a  very  dissatisfied  state  at  the 
failure  of  all  their  attempts  to  dislodge  the 
besiegers,  or  even  to  disturb  in  any  material  degree 
the  plan  of  the  siege.  They  were  without  a  respon- 
sible and  efficient  leader,  and  were  split  np  into 
small  sections;  they  had  no  united  scheme  of 
operations;  nor  were  they  adequately  provided 
with  money  to  meet  their  daily  demands. 

With  the  besiegers,  on  the  other  hand,  prospects 
were  brightening.  The  siege-train,  when  it  arrived 
early  in  September,  made  a  formidable  increase  in 
the  ordnance  before  Delhi.  As  the  name  implies, 
the  guns  were  larger,  and  carried  shot  and  shell 
more  weighty,  than  those  used  in  battles  and 
skirmishes;  their  main  purpose  being  to  make 
breaches  in  the  defence-works  of  the  city,  through 
which  infantry  might  enter  and  capture  the  place. 
Sir  John  Lawrence  had  been  able  to  collect  in  the 
Funjaub,  and  send  to  Delhi  from  Ferozpore,  a  train 
of  about  thirty  heavy  pieces  of  artillery,  consisting 
of  guns,  howitzers,  and  mortars  of  large  calibre. 
The  difficulty  was  not  to  obtain  the  guns,  but  to 
secure  and  to  forward  men  to  escort  them,  animnls 
to  draw  them,  ammunition  to  serve  them,  carriages 
to  convey  the  auxiliary  stores,  food  and  camp- 
equipage  for  the  men,  fodder  for  the  animals — 
whether  horses,  oxen,  camels,  or  elephants.  Such 
was  the  disturbed  state  of  India  at  that  time,  that 
Lawrence  had  not  been  able  to  send  this  rein- 
forcement until  September ;  and  oven  then,  all 
his  skill,  influence,  and  energy,  were  required  to 
surmount  the  numerous  difficulties.  About  the 
same  time  there  arrived  in  camp  a  Belooch 
battalion  from  Kurachee,  the  4th  Funjaub  infantry, 
the  Fatan  Irregular  Horse,  and  reinforcements 
to  H.M.  8th,  24th,  52d,  and  60th  regiments.  The 
siege-army  now  reached  an  aggregate  of  about 
9000  men  of  all  arms,  efiectives  and  non-effectives^ 
including  gun-lascars,  syce-drivers,  Funjaubce 
Sappeins  and  Miners,  native  infantry  recruits,  and 
other  men  not  comprised  in  regular  r^ments. 
There  were  also  near  the  camp  or  on  their  march 
to  it,  numerous  troops  belonging  to  the  Cashmere, ' 
Jheend,  and  Futialah  Contingents.  Out  of  the 
total  number  of  troops  of  all  kinds,  Wilson  hoped 
to  be  enabled  to  find  9000  effective  infantry  to 
make  an  assault  on  the  city  after  a  bombanl- 
ment.  To  what  extent  this  hope  was  realised,  we 
shall  see  presently. 

It  is  important  to  bear  clearly  in  mind  the 
relative  positions  of  the  besiegers  and  the  be- 
sieged, the  siege-camp  and  the  fortified  city,  at 
that  time.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  British 
position  before  Delhi,  from  Uie  early  days  of  Juno 
to  those  of  September,  was  purely  a  defensive  one. 
The  besiegers  could  neither  invest  the  city  nor 
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batter  down  its  Tfv^alk  j  the  troops  being  too  few 
for  tlie  first  of  these  enterprises,  atid  the  gutia  too 
weak  for  the  iecond ;  while  an  assault,  though 
twice  intended,  iiras  uot  attempted,  because  there 
was  no  force  sufficient  to  hold  the  city,  ef  en  if  it 
were  captured.  The  position  on  the  north  of  the 
city,  from  Metcalfe  Hougo  to  the  Subzee  Mundec, 
was  the  qj\]j  one  which  thej  could  successfully 
maintain.  Kerertheless,  though  limited  to  that 
one  fiide,  it  was  in  valuable,  because  it  enabled  the 
British  to  keci^  open  a  road  of  communication 
with  the  northwest,  whence  all  supplies  must 
necesssarily  bo  obtained*  The  Buglbh  publiCj 
grieved  and  irritated  by  the  astounding  news  from 
India  J  often  reproached  Barnard  and  Wilson  for 
Ibclr  delay  in  ^  taking  Delhi ;'  and  many  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  on  the  spot  longed  for  some 
dashing  movement  that  would  restore  British 
prestige,  and  give  them  their  hour  of  revenge 
against  the  mutmeers.  Subsequent  eskperience, 
however,  has  gone  far  to  prove  that  tlio  generals 
were  right.  The  grounds  for  m  thinking  have 
been  thus  set  forth  hy  an  artillery^officer  whose 
account  of  the  siege  has  found  a  place  among  the 
Bluo-hooks :  'Whether  the  city  might  or  might 
not  have  been  carried  by  a  coup  tie  main^  as  was 
contemplated  first  in  June  and  afterwards  in  July, 
it  is  needless  now  to  inquire  \  but  judging  from 
the  resistance  we  afterwards  experienced  in  the 
actual  assan!t»  when  we  had  been  greatly  rein- 
fori^ed  in  men  and  guns,  it  appears  to  mc  fortunate 
the  attempt  was  not  made.  The  strength  of  tlie 
place  was  never  supposed  to  consist  in  the  strength 
of  its  actual  defences,  though  these  were  much 
undervahied  j  but  every  cityj  even  without  forti- 
fications, is,  from  Its  very  nature,  strongly  defen- 
siblCj  unless  it  can  be  effectually  surrounded  or 
bombarded.  Moreover,  within  Delhi,  the  enemy 
possessed  a  magazine  containing  upwards  of  two 
hundred  guns,  and  an  almost  hiexhaustible  supply 
of  ammunition ;  while  their  numbers  were  cer- 
tainly never  less  than  double  those  of  the  besiegers/ 
But,  more  than  this,  Delhi  was  not  so  weak  a 
place  as  puhlic  opinion  in  England  at  that  time 
represented  it  to  be.  The  numerous  bastions 
presented  regular  faces  and  flanks  of  masonry, 
with  properly  cut  embrasures*  The  portions  of 
wftU  or  curtain  between  the  bastions  were  twentj^- 
four  feet  high,  two -thirds  of  tlie  height  being  twelve 
feet  tliick,  and  the  remainder  near  the  top  being 
a  parapet  three  feet  in  thickness.  Outride  the 
wall  waa  a  broad  beam  or  ledgc^  screened  by  a 
parapet  as  a  place  for  musketeers  \  below  the  beam 
was  a  ditch,  sixteen  feet  deep  hy  twenty  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom,  with  well-con stnicted  ©scarp  and 
counterscarp ;  and  a  good  slophig  glacis,  descend- 
ing from  the  outer  edge  of  tlie  ditch,  covered  nearly 
half  the  height  of  the  wall  fiom  all  assaults  by  dis- 
tatit  batteries,  Captain  Norman,  who  was  present 
Amminiw  i\^  wliolo  of  thc  siego  m  as^stant  adjutant* 

nd  who  wrote  a  very  lucid  semi-official 
the  fiicgo-operations,  fully  corroborates 

ecnt  of  the  strength  of  the  poaition* 


As  a  memento  of  a  remarkable  event  In  the 
military  history  of  India,  it  may  be  aeeeptablo  to 
present  here  a  detailed  list  of  all  tho  troops  con- 
stituting the  siege-army  of  Delhi  in  the  second 
week  of  Septembcrj  when  the  assault  was  about  to 
be  made.  The  number^  it  will  be  seen,  was  9866,* 
besides  *  unarmed  and  undisciplined  pioneers,*  of 
whom  no  enumeration  was  given.  These,  if 
must  be  remembered,  were  all  ^€ctit>e  troops, 
and  did  not  include  those  who  were  disabled  by 
'^vounds  or  sickness.  It  should  also  be  ol served, 
that  the  Cashmere,  Jheend,  and  Putialah  Con- 
tingents find  no  placo  in  this  list;  they  were 
scarcely  mentioned  by  General  Wilson  in  his 
dispatches,  although  from  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation they  seem  to  have  reached  nearly  three 
thousand  in  number.  Why  thc  general  and  hii 
staff  should  have  had  to  make  tho  eutry  '  strenirth 
unknown,^  in  reference  to  them,  does  not  dearly 
appear.  Concerning  the  other  or  more  important 
elements  of  the  army,  many  of  thc  regiments  wero 
represented  only  by  detachments  or  wings  in  the 
camp,  the  rest  being  at  other  places ;  but  all  that 
need  be  noted  in  the  list  is  the  e^^act  number  of 
men.  Glancing  over  this  list,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  being  struck  with  the  fact  how  n^rly 
the  Oudian  or  Hindustani  element  is  excluded 
from  it  There  are  Europeans,  Goorkhas,  Sikhs, 
PunjauheeSj  Belooehecs^  and  mountaineers  from 
thc  Afghan  frontier  ;  hut  thc  only  entry  referring 
clearly  to  the  Bengal  native  army  is  that  of  78 
men  of  the  4th  irregular  cavalry,  and  these  appear 
in  the  unsold icrlike  condition,  *  disarmed  and 
unhorsed.^  Tho  horsc-artilleiy  were  frequently 
referred  to  in  dispatches  by  the  names  of  the 
officer  in  command— such  as  Tombs',  Tumor'a, 
Renny's,  and  Remington^s  troops ;  while  '  two 
light  field-batteries  were  named  af^er  Scott  and 
Bourehien    There  were  also  several  companies  of 
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foot^artillery  serving  with  the  siege-gnns,  which 
altogether  numbered  more  than  sixty  heavy  pieces 
of  ordnance  of  varions  kinds.  It  has  been  said 
above  that  the  list  of  9866  excluded  sick  and 
wounded ;  these  latter  numbered  at  that  time  no 
less  than  8074 ;  therefore  the  total  of  all  ranks  and 
all  degrees  of  efficiency  nearly  reached  13,000  men, 
even  excluding  the  unenumerated  pioneers  and 
contingents.  In  five  regiments  alone  there  were 
1300  men  sick  and  wounded,  almost  equalling  in 
number  those  in  an  effective  state ;  the  52d  royal 
regiment  and  the  Sirmoor  battalion  exhibited  a 
greater  number  on  the  sick-list  than  on  that  of  the 
effectives. 

Now  commenced  those  operations  of  siege- 
warfare  which  depend  more  on  engineers  and 
artillerymen  than  on  infantry  and  cavalry — the 
arrangements  for  bringing  near  the  city  guns 
numerous  and  powerful  enough  to  batter  the 
walla  All  hauds  were  busy.  The  engineers  and 
their  assistants  had  made  10,000  fascines,  10,000 
gabions,  and  100,000  sand-bags;  field-magazines, 
scaUng-ladders,  and  spare  platforms  had  been 
made  in  great  number.  The  north  side  of  the 
city  being  that  which  was  to  be  assaulted,  it  was 
resolved  to  maintain  the  right  of  the  position 
strongly  against  the  enemy,  while  the  main  attack 
was  pushed  on  the  left — first,  because  the  river 
would  protect  the  left  flank  of  the  advancing 
columns ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  troops  would 
find  themselves  in  comparatively  open  ground  in 
that  part  after  a  successful  assault,  instead  of  being 
cooped  up  in  narrow  and  fiercely  defended  streets. 
One  of  the  subsidiary  measures  taken  was  to  form 
a  trench  to  the  left  of  the  Samee,  and  to  construct 
at  the  end  of  it  a  battery  for  four  guns  and  two 
large  howitzers.  This  Samee,  better  known  to  the 
soldiers  as  the  Sammy  House,  was  an  old  temple, 
situated  some  way  down  the  slope  of  the  ridge 
towards  the  city,  and  about  half  a  mile  distant  from 
the  Moree  Bastion  ;  it  had  for  some  weeks  been 
held  by  the  British.  The  purpose  of  this  newly 
coDStmoted  Samee  Battery  was  to  prevent  sorties 
from  the  Lahore  or  Cabool  Gates  passing  round 
the  dtj  wall  to  annoy  the  breaching-batteries, 
and  also  to  assist  in  keeping  down  the  fire  of  the 
Moree  Bastion.  The  three  main  works  on  the 
north  side  of  the  city  were  the  Moree,  Cashmere, 
and  Water  Bastions— all  of  which  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  British  authorities  some  years 
before,  when  no  one  dreamed  that  those  strength- 
enings would  be  a  disaster  to  the  power  which 
ordered  them  to  be  effected. 

It  was  on  the  7th  of  September  that  the 
besiegers  began  to  render  visible  those  works 
which  pertain  especially  to  the  storming  of  a 
fortified  post.  Until  then,  there  had  been  few 
or  no  trenohes,  parallels,  or  zigzags,  intended 
to  enable  the  besiegers  to  approach  near  the 
beleaguered  city,  preparatory  to  a  forcible  entry. 
On  that  night,  howeter,  a  working-party  was  sent 
out  to  establish  two  batteries  about  seven  hmdred 
yards  dletaat  from  Hie   Moree  Bastioa.      The 


sappers,  attacked  by  the  enemy  and  defended 
by  infantry,  prosecuted  their  work  amid  the 
peril  which  always  surrounds  that  species  of 
military  labour.  One  battery,  on  the  left,  of 
four  24-pounders,  was  intended  to  hold  the 
Cashmere  Bastion  partially  in  check;  while 
the  other,  of  five  18-pounders  and  one  8-inch 
howitzer,  was  to  silence  the  Moree  Bastion,  and 
prevent  it  interfering  with  the  attack  on  the 
left.  A  trench  was  made  to  connect  the  two 
batteries,  and  extending  beyond  them  a  little 
to  the  right  and  left,  so  as  to  communicate  with 
a  wide  and  deep  ravine  which,  extending  very 
nearly  up  to  the  left  attack,  formed  a  sort  of  first 
parallel,  affording  good  cover  to  the  guard  of  the 
trenches.  All  this  was  completed  during  the 
night  or  by  the  forenoon  of  the  8th ;  and  the  two 
portions,  with  tbe  trench  connecting  them,  became 
known  as  Brind*s  Battery,  named  after  the  officer 
who  worked  it. 

At  dusk  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  a  second 
working-party  set  forth,  to  construct  a  battery  to 
be  called  *  No.  2.'  The  enemy,  influenced  by  an 
opinion  that  the  attack  would  be  made  on  the 
right,  had  neglected  the  ground  at  and  near 
Ludlow  Castle,  a  house  situated  barely  seven 
hundred  yards  from  the  Cashmere  Gate.  The 
British  engineers,  taking  advantage  of  this  neglect, 
seized  the  position,  occupied  it  with  a  strong 
detachment,  and  employed  the  nights  of  the  9th 
and  10th  in  constructing  a  battery  upon  it.  The 
enemy,  alarmed  at  this  near  approach,  kept  up  a 
fierce  cannonade  f^om  the  Cashmere  and  Water 
Bastions  and  f^om  the  Selimgurh;  but  tlie  be- 
siegers had  made  their  approach  so  carefully,  that 
few  of  them  suffered.  This  battery,  like  Brind'a^ 
was  in  two  portions ;  one,  inmtiediately  in  front  of 
Ludlow  CasUe,  for  nine  24-pounders,  was  intended 
to  breach  the  wall  between  the  Cashmere  and 
Water  Bastions,  and  to  render  the  parapet  unten- 
able by  musketeers ;  the  other,  two  hundred  yards 
further  to  the  right,  for  seven  8-inch  howitzers  and 
two  I8-pounders,  was  to  aid  in  attaining  the  same 
objects.  The  '  No.  2  *  Battery,  fh)m  its  magnitude, 
and  the  important  duty  assigned  to  it,  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  two  officers;  M^jor  Kaye 
commanded  the  right  position ;  while  the  left  was 
intrusted  to  Mijor  Campbell,  who,  being  wounded 
soon  afterwards,  was  succeeded  by  Captain 
Johnson. 

Still  further  was  the  powerfhl  machinery  for 
attack  carried.  On  the  night  of  the  10th,  Battery 
No.  3  was  commenced,  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  Water  Bastion,  behind  a  small  ruined  house 
in  the  oostom-house  compound ;  it  was  bold  and 
hazardous  work  to  construct  a  battery  in  such  a 
spot,  for  the  enemy  kept  up  a  destructive  fire  of 
musketry  the  whole  time.  The  object  of  No.  3, 
when  mounted  with  six  IB-pounders,  was  to  open 
a  second  breach  in  the  Water  Bastion.  Battery 
No.  4  was  in  like  manner  constmoted  during  the 
nights  of  the  10th  and  11th,  at  the  Koodse^bM^ 
near  Ludlow  Castle;  it  was  mounted  wMi 
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heavy  mortars,  placed  under  the  charge  of  Major 
Tombs.  Later  in  the  siege  a  battery  of  light  mor- 
tars was  worked  by  Captain  Blunt  from  the  rear 
of  the  custom-house.  To  enable  the  whole  of  the 
siege-batteries  to  be  armed,  most  of  the  heavy 
guns  were  withdrawn  from  the  ridge,  leaving  only 
a  few  that  were  neces^ry  to  defend  it  from  any 
attacks  made  by  the  enemy  from  the  Kissenguuje 
and  Subzee  Mundee  quarters.  There  being  a 
deficiency  of  foot-artillerymen  to  man  the  heavy 
guns  and  mortars,  nearly  all  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  horse-artillery  quitted  the  duties  to  which 
they  more  especially  belonged,  and  worked  in  the 
batteries  during  the  bombardment;  as  did  like- 
wise many  volunteera  from  the  British  cavalry, 
who  were  eager  to  take  part  in  the  fray.  Even 
the  infantry  regiments  furnished  volunteers  from 
among  the  officers,  who  practised  at  the  ridge- 
batteries  for  many  days  before  the  breaching- 
batteries  opened  their  fire,  when  they  transferred 
their  services  to  the  latter.  The  newly  raised 
Sikh  artillerymen,  proud  to  share  the  dangers 
and  emulate  the  courage  of  the  British,  were 
intrusted  with  the  working  of  two  of  the  great 
guns,  a  duty  which  they  afterwards  performed  to 
admiration. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  works  at  the  newly 
constructed  breaching- batteries  bristled  with 
forty-four  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance,  besides  guns 
of  lighter  weight  and  smaller  calibre  at  more 
distant  points.  The  murderous  conflict  could 
not  much  longer  be  delayed.  The  besieged  knew 
well  the  danger  impending  over  them,  and  made 
arrangements  for  a  desperate  resistance.  No 
sooner  did  Brind's  Battery  open  fire  on  the  8th 
than  the  enemy  made  a  sortie  from  the  city, 
principally  of  cavalry ;  but  they  were  soon  driven 
in  by  the  artillery.  From  the  broken  ground 
below  the  ridge,  and  from  a  trench  in  front  of 
the  battery,  they  kept  up  a  constant  fire  of  mus- 
ketry; grape-shot  had  to  be  used  against  them, 
from  a  light  gun-battery  near  the  Samee  House. 
In  like  manner,  during  the  construction  of  the 
remaining  breaching -batteries,  the  enemy  kept 
up  a  fierce  and  continuous  fire  from  every  avail- 
able pointy  causing  great  loss  to  the  besiegers — 
not  only  among  the  fighting-men,  but  among  the 
natives  employed  as  porters,  magazine  lascars, 
ordnance-drivers,  <S:c.  The  enemy  went  to  work 
on  the  night  of  the  11th,  and  constructed  an 
advanced  trench  parallel  to  the  British  left 
attack,  three  or  four  hundred  yards  distant  from 
it ;  and  from  this  they  opened  a  very  hot  fire  of 
musketiy.  They  also  got  some  light  guns,  and 
one  of  heavier  calibre,  into  the  open  ground  on 
the  right  of  the  siege-position,  from  which  they 
maintained  an  annoying  enfilade  fire.  At  the 
Custom-house  Battery,  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  city,  the  British  were  continually  assailed 
with  a  storm  of  bullets,  which  rendered  their 
passage  to  and  from  the  spot  extremely  perilous. 
On  more  than  one  occasion,  before  Battery 
No.   2   was   finished^  the  mutineers  sallied  out 


from  the  Cashmere  Gate,  and  poured  forth  a 
volley  of  musketry  at  that  spot ;  and  it  required 
a  very  strong  guard  of  infantry  to  protect  the 
battery  from  a  closer  attack.  Some  of  the 
enemy's  guns,  planted  to  enfilade  the  batteries 
Nos.  1  and  2,  were  so  sheltered  that  the  ordnance 
on  the  ridge  and  at  the  Samee  House  were  never 
able  cfiectually  to  silence  them.  From  another 
quarter,  the  Selimgurh  or  old  fort,  a  constant  fire 
of  shells  was  kept  up,  so  skilfully  pointed  as  to 
drop  with  perilous  accuracy  upon  three  of  the 
brcaching-batteries.  During  the  actual  progress 
of  the  bombardment  and  assault,  only  one  attempt 
was  made  by  the  enemy  to  annoy  the  besiegers  in 
the  rear;  a  body  of  horse  crossed  the  canal  at 
Azadpore  (at  the  junction  of  the  two  roads  leading 
from  the  city  and  the  cantonment),  drove  in  a 
picket  of  irregular  horse,  and  created  some  con- 
fusion ;  but  parties  of  Punjaub  and  Guide  cavalry, 
quickly  arriving  at  the  spot^  checked,  pursued,  and 
dispersed  the  intruders. 

Now  commenced  the  fearful  thunder  of  a  can- 
nonading. The  engineers  having  finished  their 
work,  handed  it  over  to  the  artillerymen,  who 
collected  around  them  vast  stores  of  shot  and 
shell.  It  was  on  the  11th  of  September  that  the 
British  siege  guns  may  be  said  to  have  opened 
their  systematic  fire,  although  some  had  been 
already  tested,  and  others  were  not  quite  ready. 
The  nine  24-pounders,  in  Major  Campbell's  No.  2 
Battery, '  opened  the  ball,'  to  use  the  language  of 
one  of  the  engineers,  and  soon  shewed  their  tre- 
mendous power  in  bringing  down  huge  pieces  of 
the  wall  near  the  Cashmere  Bastion.  The  enemy's 
guns  on  that  bastion  attempted  to  reply,  but 
were  soon  knocked  over,  and  the  bastion  itself 
rendered  untenable.  The  work  was  hot  on  the 
nth,  but  much  hotter  on  the  12th,  when  Battery 
No.  3  opened  its  fire,  and  upwards  of  forty  pon- 
dei-ous  pieces  of  ordnance  belched  forth  ruin  and 
slaughter  on  the  devoted  city.  All  that  night,  all 
the  next  day  and  night,  until  the  morning  of  the 
14th,  did  this  cannonading  continue,  with  scarcely 
an  interval  of  silence.  Soldiers  like  to  be  met  in 
soldierly  fashion,  even  if  they  sufier  by  it.  The 
British  did  not  fail  to  give  a  word  of  praise  to  the 
enemy ;  who,  though  unable  to  work  a  gun  from 
any  of  the  three  bastions  that  were  so  fiercely 
assailed,  stuck  to  their  artillery  in  the  open  ground 
which  enfiladed  the  right  attack ;  they  got  a  gun 
to  bear  through  one  of  the  holes  breached  in  the 
wall ;  they  sent  rockets  from  one  of  their  martello 
towers ;  and  they  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  mus- 
ketry from  their  advanced  trench  and  from  the 
city  walls.  Throughout  the  warlike  operations 
here  and  elsewhere,  the  enemy  were  more  eflfective 
in  artillery  than  in  in&ntry,  and  less  in  cavalry 
than  in  either  of  the  other  two. 

When  the  great  day  arrived— the  day  with 
which  hopes  and  fears,  anxieties  and  responsi- 
bilities, had  been  so  long  associated— General 
Wilson  made  arrangements  for  the  final  assault 
The  plan  of  operations  was  dependent  an 
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to  iffhicli  the  breacliing-batteriea  had  brought  the 
defence-works  of  the  city  during  two  or  three  days' 
bombarding,  by  the  engineers  under  Colonel  Baird 
Smith j  and  the  artillery  under  Major  Gaitskdl 
It  was  known  that  the  force  of  shot  and  shell 
poured  against  the  place  had  made  breaches  near 
the  Cashmere  and  Water  Bastions,  destroyed  the 
defences  of  tlioao  baationa,  and  kiiocke<l  down  the 
parapets  which  had  afforded  shelter  to  the  enemy *a 
mu^keteera  j  bat  wishing  to  ascortain  the  exact 
state  of  matterSj  the  geaeral,  on  the  night  of  the 
13Eh,  sent  down  Lieutenants  Medfey  and  Lang  on 
the  dangerous  duty  of  examining  the  breach  made 
in  the  city  wall  near  the  Cashmere  Bastion  ;  while 
Lientenants  Orcatbcd  and  Home  made  a  similar 
examination  of  the  breach  near  the  Water  Bastion. 
These  officers  having  announced  that  both  breaches 
were  practicable  for  the  entrance  of  storming- 
parties^  the  general  resolved  that  the  next  day,  tho 
14  th  of  September  J  should  be  signalised  by  a 
istorming  of  the  great  Mogid  stronghold.  Ho 
marshalled  his  forces  into  columns,*  the  exact 
components  of  which  it  will  be  interesting  to  record 
here ;  and  to  each  column  he  prescribed  a  parti- 
ciilar  line  of  duty,  Tho  1st  column,  of  1000  men, 
was  to  assanlt  the  main  breach,  and  escalade  the 
face  of  the  Cashmere  Bastion,  after  the  heavy  siege- 
guns  had  finished  their  dcstractivo  work;  it  was 
to  be  covered  by  a  detachment  of  ILM.  60 th  Rifles, 
The  2d  column,  of  850  men,  similarly  covered 
by  a  body  of  Rifles,  was  to  advance  on  the  Water 
Bastion  and  carry  the  breach.  The  3d  column, 
of  950  men  J  was  to  be  directed  against  the  Cash- 
mere Gate,  preceded  by  an  ex  plosion- party  of 
engineers  under  Lieutenants  Home  and  Salkeld, 
and  covered  by  a  party  of  Rifles.  The  4th 
column  (strength  unrecorded)  was  to  assail  the 
enemy*fl  sti'ong  position  in  the  Kissengunje  and 
Pahareepore  suburbs,  with  a  view  both  of  driving 
in  the  rebels,  and  of  nupporting  tho  main  attack 
by  forcing  an  entrance  at  the  Cabool  Gate  j  for  this 

«  lit  Oftt^mni  Emdct  BrlfqUicr-f^eiipral  KlchDliion— ^  n,^ 

H.M.  7Mh  foot  fLE^atcnant-fioJotiel  Herbert)^  aoo 

1st  Dcfiijftil  EuropPEins  (Mnjtir  Jacob) i  ♦        .        ,        ,  3iD 

3(1  Putijdub  Infantry     (Captafii  Orecn)^   .       ,       »  450 

2d  ODlttmttt  under  Brtgadter  Jmi^^— 

H. M.  Stii  fof>t  ( Lltutcu Dnt-eolonrl  G r«a thed) »  2My 

3d  Henf^al  Europeans    fCapinin  Bi^^'dJ,         .        ^        .  2S(J 

itli  SJkh  Inftifltry  (CnptaiJi  Rolbney),       -       ^  3M 

$ii  C^Jumtit  under  CXilonel  C^tnpbi^n^ 

11. M.  JiM  foot                (Hijjnr  Vigors),     ,        ,  .        3<K> 

KuttitKin  GiKiTkhas        ICapt^iO  llJini^at),    ^  ,        •    250 

iBt  Puujaub  Inratin'r    (Ueutennnt  Nieholeon)^  «        SOo 

4ih  Cblwti»(  ander  Mujor  Hdd^ 
SSrmoor  Govrlcliu,     \ 
Onide  lnfftntrr»  I  BvlitcR  CkiHmere  Contlni^eritt  of 

jR*JrtTf*  under  Bjigidln  Lonfffleltl— 

fl  M.  flUi  foot  ( r.icfutfrtiint-eolonel  Dwconj,  .  2>S0 

4tli  runj^ub  fnfuitrjr   (CiipNiln  WlldeL  ,       ,       .  4^0 

BeliKnh  butlaliun  £Li(<{ilenttnt-0oionel  Farquhat|»  3da 

Jlifleod  iaxJUii.riH        (Limit  en A]]t-co;onel  DufiifoviJli,.  ^no 

The  ntiliieer  ^een  jrtftt  dttsiclioa  to  tbe  «eT«ir«l  ooltunns  u 

Tn  *fc  M»n^  Litttti.  Mfdler*  tjmw,  md  Bltigham. 

I      0       Grenibctl,  HivfetirlFfi,  and  FfimbeHon. 
.      #        Ifmne,  ^nllteld,  and  TflJidy* 
«       Mauti^eU  and  Ten  n Ant. 
*       Word  and  Th  ackc  ray. 


duty  a  niiseellaneous  body  of  troops,  almost  wholly 
native,  wm  told  off.  In  addition  to  tho  four 
columns,  there  was  a  reserve  of  1300  men,  covered 
by  Rifles,  which  was  to  await  the  resnlt  of  tho 
main  attack,  and  take  possession  of  certain  posts 
as  soon  as  the  columns  entered  the  place.  No 
moro  troops  were  left  at  camp  than  were  absolately 
necessary  for  its  protection  ;  a  few  convalosccnt* 
of  the  infantry,  and  a  few  troopei^  and  horae- 
artiUery,  were  all  that  couM  bo  spared  for  this 
duty*  Nearly  all  tho  pickets  were  handed  otct 
to  the  cavalry  to  guard,  Arrangements  -weTf?^  how- 
ever, made  to  send  back  a  force  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  tho  camp  to  gxiard  tho  sick,  wonnded, 
stores,  ttc,  which  naturally  became  objects  of 
much  solicitude  to  the  general  at  euch  a  time. 
Brigadier  Grant,  with  the  bulk  of  tbe  cavalry  and 
some  horse-artillery,  moved  down  to  the  vicinity 
of  No.  1  Battery,  to  check  any  attempt  that  might 
be  made  by  the  enemy,  after  a  sortie  from  the 
Lahore  or  Ajmeor  Gates^  to  attack  the  storming 
columns  in  flank. 

The  night  which  closed  in  the  13th  and  opened 
tho  14th  of  September  was  not  one  to  be  soon 
foi^otteu  by  the  soldiers  of  the  sieg^-anny.  Few 
of  them,  officers  or  men,  slept  much;  their 
thoughts  were  too  intensely  directed  towards  the 
stem  reahties  of  the  morrow,  which  would  end  the 
career  of  so  many  among  their  number  At  four 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14tbj  the  different 
columns  set  forth  on  their  march  from  the  camp 
to  their  respective  places,  Tlie  first  three  coltimns 
were,  according  to  the  programme  just  cited,  to 
engage  in  the  actual  assault  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  city ;  the  heads  of  those  columns  were  to 
be  kept  concealed  until  the  moment  for  assault 
had  arrived ;  and  the  signal  for  that  crisis  was  to 
be,  the  advance  of  the  Rifles  to  the  front,  to  act  as 
skirmishers. 

Brigadier  Nicholson  took  the  lead.  He  gave  the 
signal ;  the  Rifles  rushed  to  the  front  with  a  cheer, 
and  skirmished  along  through  tbe  low  jungte 
which  extended  to  within  fifty  yards  of  the  ditch. 
The  1st  and  2d  columns,  under  himself  and 
Brigadier  Jene^  emerged  from  beliind  the  Koodsee- 
bagh,  and  advanced  steadily  towards  the  breached 
portiona  of  the  walL  Up  to  thia  time  the  enemy's 
guns  had  >vronght  little  mischief  on  the  columns; 
but  as  soon  as  the  latter  emerged  into  the  open 
ground,  a  perfect  storm  of  bullets  met  them 
from  the  front  and  both  flanks ;  officers  and  men 
were  falling  fast  on  tho  glacis;  and  for  several 
minutes  it  was  Impossible  to  got  the  ladders 
placed  for  a  descent  into  the  ditch  and  an  asociit 
of  tbe  escarp.  After  a  fierce  struggle,  the  British 
bayonet,  as  usual,  won  the  day  ;  tiie  troops  dashed 
through  and  over  all  obstacles,  and  entered  the 
city  through  the  breaches  which  the  guns  had 
previously  made  in  the  walls.  Now  wKhin  the 
boundary  of  the  imperial  city,  tho  two  brigadiers 
at  once  turned  to  the  right,  proceeded  along  the 
ramparts,  fought  the  sepoys  inch  by  inch,  over- 
came all  op  position  J  and  captured  in  succession  a 
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smn\\  battcrjj  a  t<)wcr  betwe<3ii  the  Cashmere  and 
Moree  B&stioTiSj  the  Moree  itself,  and  the  Cabool 
Gate  J  but  the  vigorous  attempts  they  made  to 
take  the  Bum  Bastion  aod  tlie  Lahore  Gate 
failedj  so  determmed  was  the  resistance  opposed  to 
them,  and  so  terrible  the  loss  they  suffered  in 
officers  and  men,  It  was  in  one  of  the  many 
attacks  on  the  Lahore  GatCj  when  the  troops  had 
to  advance  along  a  narrow  lane  swept  by  the 
enemy *s  grapeshot  and  musketry,  that  the  buUet 
was  fired  which  laid  low  the  gallant  Nicholson — 
an  oflScer  in  whom  the  whole  army  had  reposed 
a  full  and  deep  reliance.  As  far  as  the  Gabool 
Gate,  the  two  columns  were  enabled  to  maintain 
their  conquests ;  and  they  immediately  rnnde 
preparations  for  opening  fire  from  the  bastions 
inwards  npon  the  yet  un conquered  buildinp  of  the 
city^ — a  sand-bag  parapet  being  constructed  across 
the  gorge  or  open  rear  of  each  bastion. 

We  have  now  to  sec  what  was  transpiring  in 
another  quarter,  on  this  morning  of  heroiEm  and 
slaughter.  While  the  1st  column  waa  engaged  in 
forcing  an  entrance  through  the  breaeli  near  the 
Cashmere  Bastion,  and  the  2d  column  a  similar 
entrance  through  that  near  the  Water  Bastioo^  the 
3d  directed  ife  operations  against  the  Cashmere 
Gate — through  whichj  it  will  he  remembered^  the 
troops  of  that  column  were  to  rush  after  an  explo- 
sion-party had  blown  in  the  gate  itself*  If  there 
be  any  sublimity  in  bloody  warfare^  it  is  manifested 
in  the  self-devotion  with  which  a  soldier  marches 
steadfastly  to  a  position  whero  he  knows  that  death 
will  be  almost  certain  and  immediate,  Snch 
self-devotion  was  shewn  hy  the  little  hand  of 
heroes  forming  this  ex  plosion- party.  They  had 
to  advance  in  broad  daylight  to  the  gate,  amid  a 
storm  of  bullets  from  above,  from  both  flanks^ 
and  from  a  wicket  in  the  gate  itself  j  they  had 
carefully  to  lay  down  and  adjust  the  bags  of  gun* 
powder  close  to  the  gato^  to  arrange  a  train  or 
fuse,  to  fire  the  bags,  and  to  take  their  chance  of 
being  themselves  blown  up  by  the  explosion.  The 
gallant  men  intrusted  with  this  dangerous  duty 
were  divided  into  two  parties — an  advanced  and  a 
firing  party.  The  first  consisted  of  an  engineer 
officefj  Lieutenant  Home^  two  non-commissioned 
offiecrsj  Sergeants  Smith  and  Garmichael,  and  a 
few  native  eapper?^  who  carried  the  powder-bags. 
The  firing-party  consisted  of  Lieutenant  Salkeld, 
Corporal  Burgess^  and  a  few  native  sappers.  Owing 
to  some  delay,  the  two  parties  did  not  set  out  for 
thdr  rendezvons  at  Ludlow  Castle  until  broad 
daylight,  and  then  they  had  to  encounter  a  heavy 
fire  of  musketry  all  the  way.  When  the  advanced 
party  reaehed  tho  gate— a  heavy  wooden  structure, 
flanked  by  massive  walls — they  found  that  a  part 
of  the  drawbridge  over  the  ditch  had  been 
destroyed  ;  but,  passing  across  the  precarious  footp 
ing  afilbrded  by  the  remaining  beams,  they 
proceeded  to  lodge  their  powder-bags  against 
the  gate.  The  wicket  was  open^  and  through  it 
the  enemy  kept  up  a  heavy  fire.  Sergeant 
Canniehaelj  and  a  native  aapper  named  Madhoo, 


were  killed  while  laying  the  bags;  but  Lieutenant 
Home  only  received  a  blow  from  a  stone  thrown 
up  by  a  bullet  The  perilous  duty  of  laying  the 
bags  being  completed,  the  advanced  party  slipped 
down  into  the  ditch,  to  make  room  for  the  firing* 
party,  which  then  advanced.  '  Lieutenant  Salkeld^* 
mid  Colonel  Baird  Smith,  in  bis  report  of  the 
engineering  operations  of  the  day,  'while  endea- 
vouring to  fire  the  charge,  was  shot  throngU  the 
arm  and  leg,  and  handed  over  the  slow  match  to 
Corporal  Burgess,  who  fell  mortally  wounded  just 
as  ho  had  successfully  accomplished  the  onerous 
duty,  Ilavildar  Tilluh  Singh,  of  the  Sikhsi,  was 
wounded,  and  Itimloll  Sepoy  of  the  same  corps, 
was  killed  during  this  part  of  the  operation.  The 
demolition  being  most  successful.  Lieutenant  Home, 
happily  not  wounded,  caused  the  bugler  (Haw- 
thorne) to  sound  the  regimental  call  of  the  5 2d,  as 
the  signal  for  the  advancing  eolnmns.  Fearing 
that  amid  the  noise  of  the  assault  the  sounds  might 
not  be  heardf  he  bad  the  call  repeated  three  times, 
when  the  troops  advanced  and  carried  the  gate- 
way with  complete  success.'  Sergeant  Smith  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  being  blown  up.  Seeing 
Bmgvni  fall,  and  not  knowing  the  exact  result  of 
the  gallant  fellow^s  efforts  to  fire  the  train,  he 
i*an  forward ;  but  seeing  the  train  alight,  he  had 
just  time  to  throw  himself  into  the  ditch  before  the 
explosion  took  place.  The  perilous  nature  of  this 
kind  of  duty  gave  rise  to  a  correspondence  in  the 
public  journals,  from  which  a  few  Unes  may  not 
unsuitably  be  given  in  a  note  * 

Colonel  Campbell,  with  the  3d  column,  after 
the  heroic  explosion-party  had  forced  an  entry  for 
him  through  the  Cashmere  Gate,  marched  boldly 

*  Oito  of  thD  writen  r«tttitke>d :  *  Th»  ttont  rape^init  whkb 
fornu  in  eilllcltfnt  screen  to  tin?  Rmslui  ^rtiElefymen  wliUe  Mrrtn^ 
tbelr  son,  imperi'louA  to  ihe  M1n;Ed'  baU,  which  todgea  bUTDleasTy 
in  tit  nugli  and  mpfifpti  surrii?p»  mmy  surely  fiufiir«it  to  <>iir 
cn^lnecin  the  expediency  of  ^mc  effort  to  abicM  thu  vEJuAblo 
livei  of  our  mfiTi  wb^ii  cl^>Dgc^d  to  tbd  vticm^''s  fire.  In  ancient 
inrlkr^  ikll  mtlom  app^^ar  to  buTV  dofcndc'd  themji^lTes  IVoai  the 
dcndly  Krrow  by  ebield^t,  and  wbj  tba  principle  of  tlia  testudo 
abctnM  he  l^ored  in  modem  tlmi^  iji  not  obvious r  Titko  the 
Inttancf  b^fDre  us— Lieutenant  Salkeld  and  a  few  otbera  andertako 
the  luiportuit,  but  OPOft  p^rUona  dniy  ci-f  blowing  In  thd  Cashmere 
Gate,  by  bAjt^  or  f  unpowdi-r^  In  bro«d  daylijii^bt,  and  in  tbo  date-  uf 
nttmcrtniif  fcrn^  whofo  concentrated  fire  thrcdtcna  the  whold  party 
with  ecrt&lii  dcAtb,  It  ij  iLccomphahc^l,  but  at  what  a  lofti !  Maf* 
Telloui  indeed  v>thb  U  that  erne  e?caFed,  New,  oa  k  filaln  man, 
wjlhaut  jui^  Aci^ntlAc  prctcniiLDni^  I  aik,  could  not,  and  might  aolt 
some  kind  cf  dcfL^nalre  Bcrcen  bare  bcnn  futnlthcd  for  the  protec- 
tien  of  thcs<!  few  dsTotcd  men  ?  Snppoie  a  light  etri  of  truck  on 
three  wheels »  bavin]!:  k  scmielrcuLir  framework  In  fbon^  Jkgaintt 
which  might  he  laj^ed  a  rope^mattin^,  and  inside  a  fufficfent  number 
of  Aacki  of  wool  or  ba^^  propciled  hj  meana  uf  a  c^itrhl  erotfl-bar 
ptUibed  HgHlDil  hy  fotir  men  wilhiu  the  seinieircle'r  ttii?  en^ineerj 
c^oulil  adv'Uice^  and  on,  reaching  the  g'atfj  perform  tb^ir  w&rk 
through  A  eciuril  oriflee  tn  the  butcf  matting,  mado  to  open  Ulce  l 
tT«p.  The  fiArtj  would  then  retire  In  a  similar  rtitnneri  mortrly  rerert- 
jii^  Che  motle  of  propultionj  until  tho  dni^ger  w*a  post.*  Another^ 
Mr  lEoek  of  llMtlnes^iiaid :  *  In  Jub  \\m  I  wnt  *  plan  for  a  mov- 
abiii  -«iilel4  for  ittocklng  harriendes^  to  GeneroJ  (.'arolgnaCj  at  PkHj  ; 
and  on  ilie  I3th  or  Ittb  of  Juljf  jour  own  e^tjunin*  [the  Tirrnt)  ton* 
Ulned  descHptiona  of  my  maehlnet  anit  a  statement  fey  your  P^Hs 
cofTHpondent  that  it  bad  been  etinsirueted  at  the  Kcole  Klilitalre 
In  that  elty.  F&rtunately,  It  wi*  never  u*ed  thcre^  but  there  K^tm 
to  me  no  viUd  reaion  why  Rioh  a  contri  ranee  thoold  not  be  u!i«d 
on  oetsiioiu  Ukt  that  which  recently  o<rcnrr*<t  at  Delhi,  The 
truck  propoied,  ^-ith  a  »htdd  In  front,  would  serve  to  carrj  the 
pcurdEr^hoaHv  without  IneuTTing  the  chance  of  their  bctng  dropped 
owing  to  the  fall  of  dho  or  two  oC  tbiMJi^n  employed  an  thft  W*^™ 
while  the  chance*  of  prematsife  iynition  would  he  dimhsl' 
Thesw,  1  thlnkj  are  advantai|cs  tending  to  insure  iuQc«b  - 
flboukl  induce  mliiiary  enijineer*  to  use  movable  cofw  fw 
men  when  poeiUite^  «f«a  If  ibty  detpise  it  *>  &  personal  prote< 
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througli  tlie  city  towards  tlie  Jutnma  Mu^jid— a 
periloas  enterprise ;  far  the  distauce  was  upwards 
of  a  mile  even  in  a  straiglit  line,  and  many  iiojm- 
lom  streets  would  need  to  be  traversed.  In  this 
inarch  he  was  aided  by  Sir  TheophBus  Metcalfe,  a 
member  of  the  Company's  civO  service,  whose 
honse  onttide  Delhi  has  heen  so  often  mentioned^ 
and  who  had  been  a  raluable  adviser  to  the  siege- 
anrtj  during  the  whole  period  of  its  operations  on 
the  ridge.  He  knew  Delhi  well,  and  wns  thus 
enabled   to  render   Campbell    essential   service. 


Conducting:  the  column  by  a  circuitous  route,  he 
kept  it  nearly  free  from  oppositioii  until  the  fine 
street,  called  the  Chaudnco  Chowk,  was  readied, 
where  they  took  possession  of  the  Kotwallee-  At 
this  point,  however,  the  troops  b^gan  to  fall 
rapidly  under  the  musikets  of  the  enemy,  and  it 
was  found  to  bo  impraclieable  to  achieve  the  object 
foudly  hoped — the  capture  of  the  Jumnia  Blu*jid 
itself.  After  a  gallant  struggle,  the  column  fell 
hack  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  English  dmrdi 
near  the  Cashmere  Gate,  where  it  had  the  mipport 


C?u«H»»ja»  Bvm«i8W|  bio vn  up  mt  Cubaittn  Gate. 


of  the  reserve.  The  colonel  at  once  placed  the  52d 
regiment  in  the  churchy  the  Kumaon  battalion  in 
Skinner's  Louse,  and  the  Punjaub  infantry  in  the 
houses  at  the  junction  of  two  streets  that  led  from 
the  centre  of  the  city  to  the  open  space  around  the 
church.  Guns,  too,  wore  posted  at  the  last  named 
place,  to  check  the  advance  of  insurgents  who 
had  begun  to  treat  Campbell  as  a  fleeing  and 
defeated  officer-  He  was  in  one  sense  defeated; 
for  he  had  to  retreat  nearly  a  mile,  and  saw  his 
fine  troops  cut  up  terribly  all  around  bJm  ;  never- 
theless, before  nigbtfali  he  had  placed  himself  in  a 
position  From  wMch  the  enemy  could  not  dislodge 
him,  and  which  enabled  him  to  take  a  prominent 
part  in  the  subsequent  operations. 

Rather  as  a  support  to  Colonel  Campbell*©  3d 
column  J  than  as  a  leading  corpj5,  the  reserve  now 
comes  for  notice— its  poi^ition  being  indeed  denoted 
by  it^  name.  This  reserve  column,  under  Briga- 
dier  Longfield,  had,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
duty  of  watching  the  result  of  the  main  attack, 
and  of  taking  possession  of  certain  posts  as  soon 
as  the  other  columns^  had  effected  an  entry  into 
the  city.  The  reserve  followed  the  3d  column 
through  the  Cashmere  Gate,  having  previously 
spared  the  Belooch  battalion  to  render  service 
near  Hindoo  Kao's  house,  Longfield  at  once 
cleared  the  college  gardens  of  insurgents,  and  then 
told  off  his  troops  so  as  to  obtain  efficient  hold  of 


the  Water  Bastion,  the  Caslimcre  Gate,  Bkinnet^t 

house,  and  a  lai^e  commanding  budding  callod 
Ahmed  Ali  Khan's  house.  8kinner*s  hous^  or  in 
Indian  form,  8ikunder*s,  had  at  one  time  been  the 
residence  of  Major  Skinner,  commander  of  a 
regiment  of  irregular  horse,  which  had  acquired 
much  celebrity ;  the  house  was  large,  and  presented 
many  important  advantages  for  a  military  force. 

There  is  yet  another  portion  of  the  siege-army, 
whose  foitune  ou  this  14th  of  September  has  to  b# 
noticed — namely,  that  which  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Major  Reid,  for  a  series  of  operations 
in  the  western  suburbs  of  the  city.  Everything 
here  was  under  a  cloud  of  disappomtment ;  Ihe 
operations  were  not  attended  wiUi  that  d^gniQ  of 
success  which  the  officers  and  men  had  fondly 
hoped  Captain  Dwyer,  in  command  of  tbo 
Cashmere  field -force,  was  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  4<>0  men  of  that  force,  and  four 
guns;  and  the  oljject  he  was  to  endeavour  lo 
attain  was  the  safe  occupation  of  the  Eedghah 
Serai,  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  garrison 
within  the  city.  Early  in  the  morning  he  set  out 
from  the  camp.  Finding  the  road  very  difficult 
for  artillery,  he  pulled  down  a  portion  of  Biom* 
w»l!  to  enable  his  guns  to  get  upon  the  Rob  Ink 
high  i^ad  •  the  noise  unfortunately  attracted  ibe 
enemy,  who  immediately  sent  down  S^KX*  raeo  to 
that  point*    Dwa  cr  kept  up  a  fire  of  artillery  for 
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three  quarters  of  an  hour;  but  finding  that  the 
enemy,  instead  of  being  discomfited,  were  about  to 
outflank  him,  he  resolved  on  a  bold  advance  on 
the  Eedghah.  This  resolve  he  could  not  carry 
out ;  his  troops  were  widely  spread  in  skirmishing 
order,  and  could  not  be  collected  in  column ;  the 
guns  could  not  be  properly  moved,  for  the  grass- 
cutters  had  taken  away  the  horses.  In  short,  the 
attempt  was  a  total  failure,  and  the  captain  was 
compelled  to  retire  without  his  guns.  The  force 
appears  to  have  been  too  small,  and  the  Cash- 
merlan  troops  scarcely  equal  in  soldierly  discipline 
to  the  demands  of  the  work  intrusted  to  them. 
This  attack  on  the  Eedghah  was  to  have  been  part 
of  a  larger  enterprise  intrusted  to  Major  Reid, 
having  in  view  the  conquest  of  the  whole  western 
suburb  of  Delhi,  and  the  command  of  all  outlets 
by  the  western  gates.  The  major  advanced  from 
the  Subzeo  Mundee  towards  the  Kisseugunje 
suburb ;  but  he  found  the  enemy  so  numerous  and 
strongly  posted,  and  he  met  with  such  a  strenuous 
opposition,  that  his  progress  was  soon  checked. 
The  gallant  Reid  himself  being  struck  down 
wounded,  as  well  as  many  other  officers.  Captain 
Muter  of  the  60th  Rifles,  and  Captain  R.  C. 
Lawrence,  political  agent  with  the  Cashmere  Con- 
tingent, felt  it  necessary  promptly  to  decide  on  the 
course  best  to  be  pursued.  They  found  the  different 
detachments,  of  which  the  column  consisted,  so 
broken  and  disorganised  by  the  heavy  fire  of  the 
enemy,  that  it  was  impossible  to  re-form  them  on 
broken  ground,  and  under  a  severe  fire  the  attack 
on  the  Kissengunje  could  not  be  renewed ;  all  they 
attempted  was  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  for  an 
hour,  without  losing  ground.  They  waited  for  a 
reinforcement  of  artillery,  which  Reid  had  sent 
for  before  being  wounded ;  but  these  guns,  through 
some  unexplained  cause,  failed  to  arrive.  Seeing 
the  enemy  increase  in  force,  and  fearing  for  the 
safety  of  tiie  batteries  below  Hindoo  Rao*s  house, 
the  officers  gave  up  the  attack  and  retired, 
strengthening  the  batteries  and  the  Subzee  Mundee 
picket  The  failure  of  Captain  Dwyer's  attack 
greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  position ;  for 
the  enemy  was  thereby  enabled  to  advance  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  main  column,  endanger  its  rear, 
and  hotly  press  the  Subzee  Mundee  picket.  Reid, 
Lawrence^  Dwyer,  Muter — all  were  mortified  at 
their  failure  in  this  suburban  operation. 

Thus  ended  the  14th  of  September,  a  day  on 
which  British  authority  was  partially  restored  in 
the  '  city  of  the  Moguls,'  after  an  interregnum  of 
eighteen  weeks.  Partial,  indeed,  was  the  recon- 
quest;  for  the  portion  of  the  city  held  bore  so 
small  a  ratio  to  the  whole,  that  the  troops  foresaw 
a'  terrible  and  sanguinary  ordeal  to  be  gone 
through  before  the  British  flag  would  again  wave 
undisputed  over  the  conquered  city.  The  loss  was 
very  large,  in  relation  to  the  strength  of  the  army 
generally.  There  fell  on  this  one  day,  8  British 
officers,  162  British  troops,  and  103  native  troops, 
killed;  while  the  list  of  wounded  comprised  52 
British  officers,  512  British  troops,  and  310  native 


troops-Hi  total  of  1135.  When  night  closed  around 
the  survivors,  the  1st  and  2d  columns  held  all  the 
towers,  bastions,  and  ramparts  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Cashmere  Gate  to  the  Cabool  Gate ;  the  3d 
column  and  the  reserve  held  the  Cashmere  Gate, 
the  English  church,  Skinnef  s  house,  the  Water 
Bastion,  Ahmed  Ali  Khan's  house,  the  college 
gardens,  and  many  buildings  and  open  spots  in 
that  part  of  Delhi ;  while  the  4th  column,  defeated 
in  the  western  suburbs,  had  retreated  to  the  camp 
or  the  ridge. 

Snatching  a  little  occasional  repose  during  the 
night,  the  besiegers  found  themselves  at  dawn  on 
the  16th,  as  we  have  said,  masters  of  a  part  only 
of  Delhi;  and  they  prepared  for  the  stern  work 
before  them.  They  dragged  several  mortars  into 
position,  at  various  points  between  the  Cashmere 
and  Cabool  Gates,  to  shell  the  heart  of  the  city 
and  the  imperial  palace.  A  battery,  commanding 
the  Selimgurh  and  a  part  of  the  palace,  was  also 
established  in  the  college  gardens;  and  several 
houses  were  taken  and  armed  in  advance  or 
fhrther  to  the  south.  The  enemy,  meanwhile, 
kept  up  a  vigorous  fire  fix>m  the  Selimgurh  and 
the  magazine  upon  the  positions  occupied  by  the 
British,  and  skirmishing  went  on  at  all  the 
advanced  posts.  This,  be  it  understood,  was  within 
the  city  itself;  the  British  being  in  command  of 
a  strip  of  ground  and  buildings  just  within  the 
northern  wall ;  while  all  the  rest  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels.  It  was  in  every  way  a  strange 
position  for  an  army  to  occupy ;  the  city  was  filled 
with  hostile  soldiery,  who  had  the  command  of  an 
immense  array  of  guns  and  a  vast  store  of  ammu- 
nition, and  whose  musketry  told  with  fatal  effect 
from  loopholed  walls  and  houses  in  all  the  streets 
within  reach;  while  the  besi^ers  themselves  were 
separated  by  a  lofty  city  wall  from  their  own 
camp. 

The  16th  was  marked  by  a  greater  progress  than 
the  15  th  towards  a  conquest  of  the  city,  because 
the  newly  established  batteries  began  to  ehew  signs 
of  work.  The  guns  in  the  college  garden  having 
effected  a  breach  in  the  magazine  defentes,  that 
important  building  was  stormed  and  taken,  with  a 
loss  comparatively  slight,  by  the  61st,  the  4th 
Pnnjaub,  and  the  Beloochees.*  Outside  the  city,  the 
Kissengunje  suburb  was  this  day  evacuated  by  the 
enemy,  leaving  five  guns,  which  were  speedily 
captured  by  a  detachment  sent  down  from  Hindoo 
Rao*8  house ;  it  was  then  found  that  the  enemy's 
position  here  had  been  one  of  immense  strength, 
and  the  failure  of  Major  Reid's  attack  received  a 
ready  explanation. 

Another  day  dawned,  and  witnessed  the  com- 
mencement of  operations  which  placed  a  further 
portion  of  the  city  in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
The  magazine  having  been  captured,  it  became 
important  to  secure  the  whole  line  of  rampart  and 

*  Wlien  the  magazine  waa  to  heroicalljr  fired  by  Lieutenant 
WUIooghby,  four  months  earlier,  the  destruction  caused  was  rery 
much  smaller  than  had  been  reported  and  beliered.  The  stores  in 
the  magazine  had  been  available  to  the  rebels  daring  the  greater 
partoftheaieie. 
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forts  from  tliat  point  to  the  Cabool  Gate,  com- 
prkitig  tlio  northeast  as  weH  as  tlie  nortli  sidiss  of 
the  city.  This  was  b^gim  on  tho  17 th,  and  com- 
pleted on  thc^  ISlh,  givTi^g  to  the  British  a  firia 
hold  of  overyihiug  behind  a  EtraightliDe  extendiDg 
from  the  magazine  to  the  Cabool  Gate.  A  hold 
adTance  southward  could  now  be  made.  Columns 
were  sent  forth,  which  captured  tho  Delhi  bank^ 
Major  AbbotfB  house,  and  the  house  of  Khan 
Mohammed  Khan,  and  made  a  near  approach 
to  the  palace  and  the  Chandnce  Chowk.  Tho 
pen  can  easily  record  this,  but  it  must  leave  to 
the  imagination  of  the  reader  to  conceive  how 
great  must  have  been  the  peril  of  soldien  thus 
advancing  inch  by  inch  tbiiongh  a  crowded  ctty  ; 
field-artillery  was  hrouglit  to  bear  against  thena 
from  almost  ^very  street,  muskets  from  almost 
every  house*top  and  window  ;  and  many  a  gallant 
fellow  was  laid  low*  One  great  advantage  tho 
besiegers  now  had,  was  in  the  command  of  mortars 
brought  out  from  the  magazine ;  these  were  placed 
in  selected  positions,  and  employed  to  shell  the 
palace  and  the  quarters  of  tho  town  occupied  by 
the  enemy.  It  was  now  that  the  iusurgeuts  were 
seen  to  be  gradually  escaping  from  the  palace  into 
the  southern  parts  of  the  city,  and  thence  through 
the  southern  gates  into  open  country  not  yet  attacked 
by  the  British,  Over  the  bridge  of  boats  they  oould 
not  go,  for  the  guns  of  the  conquerors  commanded 
it.  Or,  it  may  more  correctly  be  said,  the  com- 
mand of  the  bridge  of  boats  enabled  the  conquerors 
to  check  that  passage  if  they  chose ;  but  General 
Wilson  did  not  make  war  on  women  and  children , 
or  on  such  males  as  appeared  to  be  peaceful  citi- 
zens :  he  allowed  them  to  depart  from  the  city  if 
they  wished— which  nearly  all  did,  for  they  fcaretl 
terrible  retribution  at  the  hands  of  the  British 
soldiety. 

After  another  night  within  the  imperial  city, 
the  conquerors  achieved  further  successes  on  the 
19th.  The  post  called  the  Bum  Bastion,  situated 
on  Iho  west  side  of  tho  city,  close  to  the  Lahore 
Gate,  was  surprised  and  captured  by  a  detachment 
sent  from  the  already  conquered  Cabool  Gate.  Thia 
gwept  the  enemy  from  another  large  extent  of  wall. 
On  the  following  morning  a  detachment  of  cavalry, 
going  from  the  ridge  by  way  of  the  Kisscngonje 
and  the  Eedghahj  found  that  the  enemy  had  evacu- 
ated a  largo  and  strong  camp  long  occupied  by 
them  outside  the  Delhi  Gate.  Lieutenant  Hodson 
at  once  took  possession  of  it ;  and  a  mere  glance 
shewed^  by  the  quantities  of  clothings  plunder,  and 
ammunition  lying  around,  that  tho  enemy  must 
hifcTe  made  a  verj^  precipitate  flight,  The  cavalry, 
tntering  tho  city  by  the  Delhi  Gale— w Inch , 
together  with  the  Gnrdtln  Bastion,  had  just  been 
attacked  and  taken  by  the  infantry,  galloped  on  to 
the  sumptuous  Jumma  Mtisjid,  of  which  they  took 
pufiBeiaioy,  being  speedily  supported  by  infentry 
Wliiie  all  this  was  going  oit|  the 
act*  was  t!te  object  of  a  distinct  attack. 
vmeed  along  the  Chamlnee  Ghowk^ 
ip-bigH  against  the  gate,  blew  it  in, 


and  entered  the  palace.  The  enormous  building 
was  found  to  be  deserted  by  aU  but  a  few  fanatics 
and  numerous  wounded  sepoys. 

Thus  at  length  was  the  great  city  of  Delhi  recon- 
quered by  its  former  masters ;  thus  again  did  the 
Feringhee  become  paramount  over  the  Moguls 
Captain  Norman,  whose  »emi-official  account  of 
the  siege  has  already  been  adverted  to,  closed  his 
narmtive  by  saying :  *  It  is  impossible  to  eonclude 
without  alluding  to  the  trials  and  constancy  of  the 
troops  employed  iu  this  arduous  siege-  Called  on 
at  the  hottest  season  of  the  year  to  take  the  field, 
imperfectly  equipped,  and  with  the  extent  of  diffi- 
cultly to  be  faced  very  imperfectly  known,  all  felt 
that  a  crisis  had  arriv^,  to  meet  which  every  man*5 
cheerful,  willing,  and  heartfelt  enei'gies  must  be 
put  forth  to  the  utmost ;  and  how  w^ell  this  was 
done,  those  who  were  with  the  army  kuow  and  can 
never  forget.  For  the  fic^t  five  weeks  every  efibrt 
was  required,  not  indeed  to  take  Delhi,  but  even  to 
hold  our  own  position ;  and  day  after  day,  for 
hours  together,  every  soldier  was  under  arms 
under  a  burning  sun,  and  constantly  expoied 
to  fire.  Notwithstanding  the  daily  casualties  in 
action,  the  numerous  deaths  by  cholera^  the  dis- 
crouraging  reports  relative  to  the  fid eUty  of  some  of 
the  uative  portions  of  our  own  force,  the  distressing 
accounts  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  constant 
arrival  of  large  reinforcements  of  mutineers,  and 
tlie  apparent  impossibility  of  aid  ever  reaching  in 
sufficient  strength  to  enable  us  to  take  the  place — 
tho  couragfl  and  confidence  of  the  army  never 
dagged*  And,  besides  enduring  a  constant  and 
often  deadly  cannonade,  for  more  than  three 
months,  in  thirty  different  combats,  our  troops 
invariably  were  auccessfu!,  always  against  long 
oddst  and  often  opposed  to  ten  times  their  num- 
hers,  who  had  aU  the  advantages  of  ground  and 
superior  artillery,* 

Taking  the  30  th  of  May  as  the  date  when  the 
fii^t  conHict  between  the  betiegers  and  defenders 
of  Delhi  took  placei  at  some  distance  from  Delhi 
itself,  the  interval  of  113  days  between  that  date 
and  the  final  capture  on  the  20th  of  September  was 
marked  by  a  very  large  death-hst.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise*  Where  men  were  exposecl  during  so 
many  days  and  nights  to  shells,  balls,  buliets^ 
swords,  heat,  swamps,  fatigue,  and  disease,  the 
hand  of  the  destroyer  must  indeed  have  been 
heavy.  And,  as  in  all  similar  instances,  the  list  of 
wounded  was  much  larger  than  that  of  killed* 
The  official  hst  comprised  the  names  of  46  European 
officers  who  had  either  been  killed  in  battle,  or 
died  ikim  wounds  received ;  and  of  140  oUaers 
whose  wounds  had  not  proved  fataL  But  the 
adjutant' general  is  seldom  accustomed  to  com- 
prise in  his  lists  those  who  fall  with  disease 
without  being  wounded ;  and  thus  the  Delhi 
enumeration  did  not  include  the  names  of  Generala 
Anson  and  Barnard,  or  of  any  of  the  numerous 
oflicers,  who,  though  not  wounded  before  Delhi, 
unquestionably  met  then*  death  in  connection  with 
the  preparations  for,  or  conduct  of^   the  ai^e. 
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DiBtributed  under  different  headings,  the  killed 
and  wounded  amounted  altogether  to  38Q7,*  to 
which  were  added  30  missing.  Of  the  horses 
there  were  186  killed  and  378  wounded.  Of  the 
number  of  insurgents  who  fell  during  the  struggle, 
no  authentic  knowledge  could  be  obtained. 

The  official  dispatches  were  nearly  silent  con- 
cerning the  proceedings,  except  military,  in  the 
interval  of  six  days  between  the  first  assault  of 
the  city  and  the  final  subjugation,  and  during 
the  remaining  ten  days  of  September.  General 
Wilson,  shortly  before  the  final  attack  was  to  be 
made,  issued  an  address  to  his  soldiers,  from  which 
a  few  sentences  are  here  given  in  a  note  ;t  and  in 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  they  were  instructed  to 
give  no  quarter  to  the  mutineers— that  is,  make 
no  prisoners,  but  put  all  armed  rebels  to  death. 
This  was  attended  to ;  but  something  more  was 
done,  something  darker  and  less  justifiable.  It  is 
not  customary  for  soldiers  to  stab  wounded  and 
sick  men  in  an  enemy's  army  ;  but  such  was  done 
at  Delhi.  The  sense  of  hatred  towards  the  mutin- 
ous sepoys  was  so  intense,  the  recollection  of  the 
atrocities  at  Cawnpore  was  so  vivid,  that  vengeance 
took  place  of  every  other  feeling.  The  troops  did 
that  which  they  would  have  scorned  to  do  against 
the  Russians  in  the  Crimean  war — ^they  bayoneted 
men  no  longer  capable  of  resistance.  They  refused 
to  consider  the  rules  of  honourable  warfare 
applicable  to  black-hearted  traitors  ;  their  officers 
joined  them  in  this  refusal ;  and  their  general's 
address  justified  them  up  to  a  certain  point.  If 
the  rule  laid  down  by  "Wilson  had  been  strictly 
adhered  to,  there  would  have  been  military  pre- 
cedence to  sanction  it ;  but  the  common  soldiers  did 
not  discriminate  in  their  passion  ;  and  many  a  dark- 
skinned  inhabitant  of  Delhi  fell  under  the  bayonet, 
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•f  *  The  force  assembled  before  Delhi  has  had  much  hardship 
and  fatifue  to  undergo  since  its  arrival  in  this  camp,  all  of  which 
has  hwa  most  cheerftiUy  borne  by  offleers  and  men.  The  time  Is 
now  drawing  near  when  the  major-general  commanding  the  force 
trusts  that  their  labours  will  be  over,  and  that  they  wiU  be  rewarded 
by  the  capture  of  a  city  for  all  their  past  exertions  and  for  a  cheer- 

fnl  endurance  of  still  greater  fatigue  and  exposure The 

artillery  will  have  even  harder  work  than  they  yet  have  had,  and 
which  they  have  so  well  and  cheerAilIy  performed  hitherto ;  this, 
however,  will  bo  for  a  short  period  only,  and  when  ordered  to  the 
assault,  the  nuyjor-general  feels  assured  British  pluck  and  deter- 
mination  will  carry  everything  before  them,  and  that  the  blood- 
thirsty and  murderous  mutineers  against  whom  they  are  fighting 
win  be  driven  headlong  out  of  their  stronghold  or  be  exterminated. 

*  Major-general  Wilson  need  hardly  remind  the  troops  of  the 
cruel  murders  committed  on  their  officers  and  comrades,  as  well 
as  their  wives  and  children,  to  move  them  in  the  deadly  struggle.  JS'o 
quartir  $k&uld  be  given  to  the  mutineer*,'  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
sake  <»f  humanity,  and  the  honour  of  the  country  they  belong  to, 
he  calls  upon  them  to  spare  all  women  and  children  that  may  come 

in  their  way It  is  to  be  explained  to  every  regiment  that 

indiscriminate  plunder  will  not  be  aUowed;  that  prixe-agents  have 
been  appointed,  by  whom  all  ei4>tured  property  will  be  collected 
and  sold,  to  be  divided,  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  on 
this  head  fkiriy  among  aU  men  engaged ;  and  that  any  man  found 
guilty  of  having  concealed  captured  property  will  be  made  to 
restore  it,  and  wiU  forfeit  aU  claims  to  the  general  prise ;  he  wHl 
also  be  likely  to  be  made  over  to  the  proroet^narslial,  to  be 
sunmuirily  dealt  with.' 


against  whom  no  charge  of  complicity  with  the 
mutineers  could  be  proved.  The  letters  written 
home  to  friends  in  England,  soon  after  the  battle, 
and  made  public,  abundantly  prove  this;  the 
soldiers  were  thirsting  for  vengeance,  and  they 
slaked  their  thirst.  Many  of  the  villagers  of  India, 
indeed,  bore  cruel  injustice  during  that  extraordi- 
nary period.  Instances  frequently  came  to  lights 
such  as  the  following :  A  revolted  regiment  or  a 
predatory  band  would  enter  a  village,  demand  and 
obtain  money,  food,  and  other  supplies  by  threats 
of  vengeance  if  the  demand  were  not  comphed  with, 
and  then  depart ;  an  English  corps,  entering  soon 
afterwards,  would  fine  and  punish  the  villagers 
for  having  aided  the  enemy.  One  thing,  however, 
the  British  soldiers  did  not  do ;  they  did  not  murder 
women  and  children.  This  humanity,  heroism, 
justice,  or  whatever  it  may  best  be  called,  was 
more  than  the  natives  generally  expected :  the 
leaders  in  the  revolt  had  sedulously  disseminated 
a  rumour  that  the  British  would  abuse  all  the 
women,  and  murder  them  and  their  children,  in 
all  towns  and  stations  where  mutinies  had  taken 
place ;  and  under  the  influence  of  this  belief,  many 
of  the  natives  put  their  wives  to  death  rather 
than  expose  them  to  the  apprehended  indignitieB. 
While,  at  one  part  of  Delhi,  the  conquerors  (if 
the  narrators  are  to  be  believed)  found  Christian 
women  cruc^d  against  the  walls  in  the  streets^  at 
another  part,  nearly  twenty  native  women  were 
found  lying  side  by  side  with  their  throats  cut, 
their  husbands  having  put  them  to  death  to 
prevent  them  firom  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors. 

What  other  scenes  of  wild  licence  took 
place  within  Delhi  during  those  excited  days, 
we  may  infer  from  collateral  evidence.  The 
mutineers,  quite  as  much  in  love  with  plunder 
as  with  nationality,  had  been  wont  to  carry 
about  with  them  from  place  to  place  the  loci 
which  they  had  gathered  during  the  sack  of  the 
stations  and  towns.  As  a  consequence,  Delhi 
contained  temporarily  an  enormous  amount  of 
miscellaneous  wealth ;  and  such  of  this  as  the 
fugitives  could  not  carry  away  with  them,  was 
regarded  as  spoil  by  the  conquerors.  There  are 
certain  rules  in  the  English  army  concerning 
prizes  and  prize-money,  which  the  soldiers  more 
or  less  closely  obey ;  but  the  Punjaubee  and 
Goorkha  allies,  more  accustomed  to  Asiatic 
notions  of  warfare,  revelled  in  the  unbridled  free- 
dom of  their  new  position,  and  were  with  diflSculty 
maintained  in  discipline.  There  was  a  large  store 
of  beverage,  also,  in  the  city,  which  the  conquerors 
soon  got  at ;  and  as  intemperance  is  one  of  the 
weak  points  of  English  soldiers,  many  scenes  of 
drunkenness  ensued. 

But  all  these  are  among  the  exigencies  of  war. 
The  soldiers  bore  up  manftilly  against  their  varied 
trials,  fought  heroiodly,  and  conquered ;  and  it  is 
not  by  the  standards  of  conduct  fomiliar  to  quiet 
persons  at  home  that  they  should  be  judged. 
When  General  Wilson  reported  the  result  of  his 


hard  labours,  h<?  said  in  hia  dbpatch :  '  Thus  has 
th©  important  duty  comiaitted  to  this  force  been 
acc43mplished,  and  its  object  attained  Delbi,  the 
focus  of  rebellion  and  insurrection,  and  the  scene 
of  so  xnuch  horrible  cruelty,  taken  and  mado 
desolate ;  the  king  a  prisoner  in  our  hands ;  and 
the  mutineers,  notwithstanding  tbcir  great  nume- 
rical superiority  and  their  vast  resources  in  ord- 
nanee^  and  all  the  muuitionB  and  appliaitce^  of 
war,  defeated  on  every  occasion  of  engagement 
with  our  troops,  are  now  driven  -vv'ith  slaughter 
in  confiision  and  dismay  from  their  boasted  strong- 
hold      Little  remains  for  me  to  say,  but  to 

again  express  my  un<)ualified  approhation  of  the 
conduct  and  spirit  of  iho  whole  of  the  troops,  not 
onlj  on  this  occasion,  but  during  the  entire  period 

tbey  have  been  in  tbi^  field For  four  montha 

of  the  most  trying  season  of  the  year  tliis  force, 
originally  very  weak  in  number,  lias  been  exposed 
to  the  repeated  atid  detcrralneil  attacks  of  an 
enemy  far  outaombering  it,  and  supported  by  a 
numerous  and  powerful  ar tiller)'.  The  duties 
imposed  upn  all  have  been  laborious,  harassing, 
and  incessant,  and  notwithstandiug  hea^y  losses, 
both  in  action  and  from  disease,  ha^e  been  at  all 
times  zealously  and  cheerfully  performed.*  And 
in  similar  lanpiage,  when  the  news  was  known 
at  Calcutta,  did  Viscount  Canning  acknowledge 
the  heroism  of  those  who  bad  conquered  Dellii.* 

It  will  he  seen  abuve  that  the  governor-general 
spoke  of  the  'king  n  prisoner/  This  must  now 
be  explained.  When  all  hope  of  retaining  Delhi 
faded  away,  the  aged  king — who  had  in  effbut 
been  more  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  ambitious 
leaders  tban  a  king,  during  four  months— -fled 
from  the  city,  as  did  nearly  all  the  members  and 
retainers  of  the  once  imperial  family.  It  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Captain  (afterwards  Major)  Hodson  to  capture 
the  king  and  other  royal  per^nages.  This  officer 
was  assistant  quartermaster -general,  and  intelli- 
fenoe-officer  on  General  Wilson's  staff.  His  long 
ftcqnaintance  as  a  cavalry  otficer  with  Bikhs, 
PnnjanbeeSj  and  Afghans  had  given  him  much 
knowledge  of  the  native  character,  and  enabled 


Mth  (he  arfiauLis  nature  o!  a.  contrst  carrkHl  on  upkusi  an  rncmj 
VRftlj  piip>ri'lgr  in  nirmbcr*,  hotclins  si  liroBgr  pO'sJUon,  furnklitd 
vltb,  Ubtlmited  uppUaiic^a,  imd  a!d?d  by  the  nio«t  eiluizitiog  and 
•icklf  aciLioni  of  U(e  5 car* 

^  They  3«l  forth  the  indomlt^lile  cotir^ffc  and  perwrf mnw,  the 
tiei^ie  i<clf-devotl£i^ii  and  fortkai)>t,  the:  itcad j  diBapUae,  And  ttern 
resolve  d|  Enf^tith  iwldien", 

*Thei*  It  na  mkt.ibinp  th*  ^mnttitiA  of  pUTTSiB  with  whkli 
Uit  Blnif  i;l?  lias  been  lujunfahicU  l*y  51ujfjr  ifeiierM  WjIkhi**  ormf . 
ETcrj  he  Art  hm  in  ihe  caate;  and  while  their  numbeis  were, 
*£CGt6ing  to  All  ordJiiary  rule,  fear  fatly  unequal  to  tho  tcuk,  ev^ery 
mui  boi  pTtn  bi«  aid,  vhvrerer  and  in  wbiatevcr  mannt'r  it  could 
Bioit  ml],  to  h&aten  KtrLbutlDn  ut>oa  r  treatberoiu  and  murderous 

*  In  tbif  nwns?  of  outran e^  htimatilly,  in  memory  of  innoornt  blood 
rutblcsily  fhed*  %nA  inaeknowlcclgintnt  of  thefiz^t  Bi^iii  rcnftanc^o 
iDiicttd  npofi  the  foulest  tre^iiiOnT  the  provernoT'^neritl  ib  council 
fccardfl  TaU  irraUtnde  to  Mnjur-frenirul  Wi[*oTi  and  tht  hraife  anny 
of  Uvlh\.  tie  dwfj  to  in  the  Kite  eotit'ktiDn  that  a  t^lo  tribute 
iWiiltM  Ihesn,  not  in  Kn^rknd  only,  but  Tiliert*>cr  within  ihe  Umjla 
OfeiiilitAlion  tlie  new*  of  thefr  wcll-Pirn^  tritimph  ihmTl  reach  * 

Some  dayi  afrerwnrth*.  Lord  Cnnninf  Usuefft  m  more  fomial  itfnl 
complete  pru<ci4inie,lioni  of  which  n  few  paragrBphs  may  hoe  ba 
^Tcn:  *  Delhi,  the  Ajcuftof  tiie  tre^uton  and  re^mt  which  Tot  four 
mntith^  hare  harairaal  Hjndiosumt  flnd  the  stronghold  in  whlob  the^ 
BiuUaon*  di-my  of  Bengol  bu  fought  to  CDVcetitrate  iti  pawe7»  ha* 
been  wreited  iram  the  r«bek    Tb«  klfig  ia  a  prUoner  Id  tht  palace. 


him  to  obtain  nsmarkably  minute  infotin&tioii 
concemiug  the  movementa  and  ttttentions  of  the 
enemy ;  to  insuro  thift^  he  was  invested  with 
power  to  reward  or  punish  in  proportion  to  iho 
deserts  of  those  who  assisted  him*  It  was  known 
directly  tbe  Caiahmere  Gate  was  conquered  that 
the  exodus  of  the  les^  warhke  inhabitants  of 
Delhi  was  beginning ;  but  not  then,  nor  until  six 
days  afterwards,  could  this  bo  stopped^  for  the 
6oiitheni  gatea  were  wholly  beyond  reach  of  the 
conquerors.  The  tnipertal  palace  was  capturiM], 
and  was  found  nearly  empty,  on  the  20th ;  £Uid 
on  the  following  day  Captain  Hodson  learned 
that  the  kmg  and  Ids  family  had  left  the  city 
with  a  large  force  by  the  Ajmeer  Gate,  and  bad 
gone  to  the  Kootub^  a  snburban  palace  about  nine 
miles  from  Delhi.  Hodson  urged  that  a  detach- 
ment should  be  sent  in  pursuit,  but  Wilson  did 
not  think  he  could  spare  troops  for  this  service. 
While  this  subject  was  under  consideratiou,  met- 
gengers  were  coming  from  the  kingj  wad.  among 
others  Zeenat  Mahal,  a  favourite  begum,  makiug 
ridiculous  ofiers  on  his  part,  as  if  he  were  still  the 
power  paramount — all  of  which  were  of  course 
rejected.  As  these  oflfets  could  not  he  accepted ; 
as  Wilson  could  not  or  would  not  send  a  detach- 
ment at  once  to  defeat  or  capture  the  mntinons 
troops  who  bad  departed  with  the  king;  and  at 
it  was,  nevertheless,  desirable  to  have  the  king*e 
person  in  safe  custody^Captain  Hodson  receiircd 
permission  to  promise  the  aged  iovereiirn  his  hfe» 
and  eitemption  from  immediate  personal  indi^ity, 
if  he  would  surrender. 

Thus  armed,  Flodson  laid  hi^  plan?.  He  started 
with  Bfty  of  his  own  native  irregular  trooperi  to 
Humayoon^s  Tomb^  about  three  miles  from  the 
Kootuh,  Concealing  himself  and  bis  men  among 
some  old  buildings  close  by  the  gateway  of  the  tomb, 
be  sent  hii^  demand  up  to  the  palace.  After  two 
hours  of  anxious  suspense,  he  received  a  message 
from  the  king  that  he  would  deliver  himself  np  to 
Captain  Hodson  only,  and  on  condition  that  be 
repeated  with  his  own  lips  the  pledge  of  the 
government  for  his  safety.   The  captain  then  went 


Th«  head- quartet!!  of  UaJer-ff^nfTa)  Wflaofi  a^e  e^tablldied  In 
the  Dcwanl  KhQ4  hhe  "Eljaluui"  4f  th«  Mogul  palA«e-b«iikten, 
And  i*I  Moore'i  l^tla  HitakA].  A  straits  coliiiuii  ii  In  pariult  of  tlic 
fug^tirrfl. 

*  Whatcrcr  trbij  be  the  motirea  jmd  fiiisfoiii  hj  wbleb  th« 
mutlnotid  BoMkryp  and  thow  who  ar«  leupi^d  with  Ihrtn,  Inre 
been  Iniitlfialei:]  \h  (Jciithlesnns,  reteUion,  and  erlmee  at  wblfrh  tht 
hefiirt  ■ickenf,  it  ii  eerlaln  thai  iIiaj  hire  found  cncjunn^cnwiit  in 
the  de^EiJiiTc  belief  Ihnt  IndU  vat  weflhly  purded  ty  En^lAnd,  and 
thjit  before  the  govemment  could  gittipr  toBCtbrr  it«  tMifUi 
against  th»m,  their  etid«  vrQiild  be  gained, 

*  Thf y  uro  now  uiideceiTed 

*  Eefore  a  ^In^le  »oklirr  of  the  many  thoorandi  who  itnh^imilng 
from  Kngland  to  u^^old  the  Ptiipr?iimey  vt  the  British  paver  h»s  tH 
foot  on  thf  s#  Jthorpti,  the  rel^t  for»i  whore  it  wbs  Btronfrnt  uhI 
[ra?.t  anltedt  iiud  vhcre  It  had  the  ccjiutiiimd  of  unhoandf<d  iniHt*rT 
appliftneee»  hna  been  diwtroypd  ot  ftcitt^red  by  an  nrcny  eo11c«t^ 
friihtn  the  IlmlU  of  the  North vtf tern  FroYioKJi  and  the  ruD>«Ei1» 
alone. 

*Tb«  nfoirk  hafl  h^tn  done  before  the  tnpport  of  thoie  ^ttallmiii 
which  liflTt  been  c^jtlected  In  Bengiil  from  thb  forces  of  the  Qaecs 


in  Chlnm  and  in  her  M •^ethr't  eutera  eol^^ies  ctouLd  rtoeli  Mi^Jor- 
i«o&»l  WUiom^  annj;  IM  fl  I*  Iv  the  anin|ie  uid  teduniiot  »f 
that  ivlluit  utny  akmrt  by  tbfe  vkllt  sottsid  Jud^nbml,  and  ttetdy 


«l  WUioa^  annj; 

„™.  jallantvitiiy  akmrt  -^  ™-  ^^.. ,    ^-    ^ 

inolution  of  lt»  hreire  eommander,  una  by  the  mid  of  mtae  iwtH* 
clUflfB  true  to  their  atlegiancc,  timt,  untie r  the  blealUB  «f  Ood,  th« 
head  of  the  rebeUion  ha*  been  cmihcd,  and  the  tmxam  «f  kjutj, 
hvinagityi  aod  rtghlful  aatbodly  Tindieated.' 


THE  BIEGE  OF  DELHI:  FINAL  OPERATIONa 


out  into  tlie  mkldlo  of  tJio  road  in  front  of  tho 
gateway,  aud  said  he  was  ready  ta  receive  his 
captives  and  renew  the  promise,  '  You  may  pic- 
ture to  yourself/  said  one  fainiiicir  witli  the  spot, 
'the  scene  before  tbat  nmg:nificGnt  gateway^  with 
the  milk-white  domes  of  the  tomb  towering  up 
from  within,  one  Tvhite  man  among  a  host  of 
natives,  yet  determined  to  seen  re  his  prisoners  or 
perish  in  the  attempt/    After  a  time,  a  procession 


began  to  arrive  from  the  palace.  Threats  and 
promises  soon  did  their  work  ;  and  the  king, 
his  begum  Zcenat  Mahid,  and  her  son  Jnmoia 
Bukht,  were  escorted  to  Delhi.  It  was  a  striking 
manifestation  of  moral  power;  for  there  were 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  retainei's  in  tho 
procession,  any  one  of  whom  could  by  a  shot 
have  put  an  end  to  Hod  son's  life  ^  but  he  rode  at 
the  side   of  the   imperial  palanquins,  cool  and 


Se^ne  of  Ca^tttrA  of  the  Frin«e«  of  Ddbl— Torab  of  £iiip«ror  Ilitmajoon, 


undannled,  and  they  touched  htm  not*  As  the  city 
was  approached,  the  followers  and  hystanders 
slunk  away,  being  unwilling  to  confront  tlie 
British  troops.  The  captain  rode  on  a  few  paces 
ahead,  and  ordered  the  Lahore  Gate  to  bo  opened- 
*  Who  have  you  there  iu  tho  palanquiii  V  asked 
tho  officer  on  duty.  *  Only  the  King  of  Delhi,*  was 
the  reply.  The  guard  were  all  enraptured^  and 
wanted  to  greet  Ilodsun  Avith  a  cheer  ;  but  he  said 
the  king  would  probably  take  the  honour  to  him- 
self, which  was  not  desirable.  On  they  went, 
through  the  once  magnificent  hut  now  deserted 
Chandnee  Chowk ;  and  the  daring  captor,  at  the 
gate  of  the  palace,  handed  up  hLs  royal  prisoners 
to  the  civil  autiiorilies. 

Captain  Ilodsou^s  work  was  not  yet  finished  j 
there  were  other  members  of  the  royal  family 
towards  whom  his  attention  was  directed.  Early 
on  the  following  moroing,  be  started  to  avail  him* 
self  of  mformatioii  he  obtained  eonceruing  three  of 


the  princeij  who  were  known  to  have  been  guilty 
of  monstrous  deeds  which  rendered  them  worthy 
of  Instant  dealh.  He  went  with  a  hundred  of  his 
troopers  to  the  Tomb  of  Ilumayoon,  where  the 
princes  were  concealed.  After  accepting  'king's 
evidence/  bribing,  threatening,  and  manoeuvring, 
Hodson  secured  his  prisoners,  and  sent  them  oS* 
with  ft  small  escort  to  the  city.  Entering  the  tomb, 
he  found  it  filled  with  an  enormous  numl>er  of 
palace  scum  and  city  rabble,  mostly  armed ;  but 
so  thoroughly  cowed  were  they  by  his  fearl^s 
demeanour,  that  tlicy  quietly  obeyed  his  order  to 
lay  down  their  arms  ami  depart.  The  captain  and 
his  men  then  moved  warily  off  to  the  city ;  and 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  gaCe^  he  found  the 
vehicle  containing  the  princes  surrounded  by  a 
mob,  who  seemed  disposed  to  resist  him*  What 
followed  must  he  given  in  tlte  words  of  an  officer 
who  wfLs  in  a  position  to  obtain  accurate  inPurma' 
Uoti.    'This  waa  no  time  for  hesitation  or  delay. 
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Hoilioii  dnhed  al  01100  inio  ibe  mJckt — in  fev  bal 
cnei^^etJG  w&nli  explaiiied  "that  these  were  the 
men  who  had  iiot  odIf  rebelled  atgainst  the  gorern- 
mmi%  but  had  ordered  itid  witucased  the  maasaere 
snd  fihAmeful  exposttre  of  iimocefit  women  and 
fduldreB  ;  and  that  thus  therefore  the  goTenuQent 
puikfaed  £uch  tr&itof^  taken  in  open  twttaii^e" 
— duMting  them  ddwo  st  the  word.  The  effect 
«at  idftaataneoiu  and  w<»iderftil  Ni»t  another 
land  was  raised,  not  another  weapon  lereOed, 
od  the  Mohammedans  of  the  troop  and  mme 
bidsmitM  monlvies  among  the  bystanders  ex- 
daimed,  ai  if  h j  dmaltaneonB  impulse :  *'  Weil 
and  lightly  done !  Their  crime  has  met  with  its 
jitit  penalty.  The»e  were  thej*  who  ^¥e  the 
signal  for  the  dc^th  of  helplMS  w&men  aad  chO- 
dr^ii,  and  ontraged  decencj  bj  the  exposure  of 
their  persona,  and  now  a  fighteotts  jtidgmcnt  has 
fiilkn  on  them,  God  i*  grmtl'*  The  remaining 
weapons  were  then  laid  down,  and  the  crowd 
alowljr  and  qmetlj  diipeised.  The  bodies  were 
then  carried  into  the  dtjr,  and  thfown  out  on  the 
Tery  spot  whor^  the  blood  of  their  innocent 
victims  fltiU  et&ined  the  earth*  Thej  remained 
there  tiU  the  24th^  when,  for  sanitary  rcmsons, 
ihey  were  removed  &om  the  Chihootra  m  fr^nt  of 
the  Eotwallee.  The  effect  of  this  jnst  retnbntion 
was  as  miraculous  on  the  f populace  as  it  was 
deserved  by  the  criminals.'  Thus  were  put  to 
death  two  of  the  old  kingfs  sons,  Mirza  Mogul 
Beg,  and  another  whose  name  h  doabtlul;  together 
with  Mirza's  son. 

Wh&t  was  done  to  restore  order  in  Delhi  aHcr 
its  reeapttm;  wbn  was  appointed  to  command  it ; 
what  arrangementi  were  made  for  bringing  to 
justice  the  wretched  king  who  was  now  a  prisoner ; 
and  what  military  plan  was  formed  for  pursuing 
tha  mutiuotts  r^metits  which  had  eacaped  &om 
the  city— will  mow  conveniently  ba  noticed  in 
mbsequent  pages. 

The  oonntry  did  not  fail  to  do  honour  to  thoae 
who  had  been  eonoemed  in  the  coni^uest  of  the 
imperial  city.  The  commander  of  the  si<^e-army 
was  of  course  the  first  to  be  noti(%d.  Although 
ho  had  no  European  repntatioBf  ArchJale  Wilson 
had  served  as  an  arliUery  officer  nearly  forty 
year*  in  India,  He  was  employed  at  the  siege 
of  Bhurtpore  in  1824,  and  in  many  other  active 
sefFicesj  but  bis  chief  duties  confined  him  to  the 
artinery  depots.  It  ia  a  curious  fact  tJtmt  mo«t  of 
the  guns  employed  by  him  at  the  siega  of  Delhij 
as  well  as  those  used  by  the  enemy  against  him, 
had  been  cast  by  him  as  superintendent  of  the 
gun-fonndiy  at  Calcutta  many  years  before,  and 
bore  his  name  as  f^rt  of  the  device.  He  held  in 
succession  the  offices  of  adjutant-general  of  artii* 
lery  and  commandant  of  artillery.  At  the  oom- 
menoement  of  the  mutiny,  his  regimental  rank 
was  that  of  hentenant-colonel  of  the  Bengal  artil- 
lery; but  he  acted  as  brigadier  at  Meemt,  and  was 
afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-generaL 
The  Queen^  in  November,  raised  him  to  the 
baronetcy^  and  made  him  a  Knight  Commander 


of  the  Ofder  of  tfa»  Balh;  aad  tea  Hit  artiEery 
officer  had  Haetila  flue  r^k  ai 'Majm-gmeM  ISif 
Arehdale  Wilscm.  E.aB;  TI1*  l^t  lodia  Omh 
pany,  too,  ionglii  tn  bestow  han&mr^^<ir  j 
more  sdid  than  hoiiiQiEr — on  the 
mander ;  the  coott  of  proprieiofi,  on  lbs  1 
of  the  court  of  direelo«%  Toted  a  pesMii  of  £icm 
per  annum  to  Bir  Archd:^e  WQiaa,  Co  ooamieBce 
from  Ihe  day  when  hh  troops  eolarad  Bellii, 

What  honoan  Brigadi^  ykhafaon  wioold  Itave 
earned,  ^^  ^  valnalile  lifii  been  qpafed,  it  wimld 
be  useless  to  surmise.  He  was  an  espedal  fovonrita 
among  the  EoMiers  in  the  Indian  army — ^more  ao^ 
perhaps  than  some  whose  naobs  are  helter  known 
to  English  readers ;  and  his  deaili  wfHuHBde  the 
walls  of  Delhi  was  very  generally  deptored.  He  had 
not  yet  attained  his  35th  year-^«  revy  eatfy  age  at 
which  to  obtain  brigade  oemmaiid,  either  in  the 
Compan/s  or  the  Queen*i  afmioi  Fo&kig  but 
the  unbounded  eon0dence  of  Sir  John  Imwreoce 
in  the  military  genius  of  Nicholson  wooM  h^re 
justified  htm  in  making  so  young  a  naii,  m  «ibple 
r^mental  captain  (brevet-major),  brigidier  of  a 
column  destined  to  fight  the  rebels  all  the  way 
fh>m  the  Funjaub  to  Delhi ;  yet  even  tliaae  seniors 
who  were  superseded  by  thk  arm^g^nDatt  feii  thai 
the  duty  was  intrusted  to  one  equal  to  its  demands. 
He  had  seen  hard  service  during  the  Afghan  and 
Funjaub  campaigns,  as  captain  in  the  I7th  Boigmt 
native  infantry;  and  had,  instead  of  idling  tiii 
time  during  a  furloug:h  visit  to  Bnglat'di,  studied 
the  armies  and  military  oigmlvtion  of  contineDlal 
Europe.  An  officer  who  served  with  tiifn  doriDg 
the  mmtiny  said  i  ^  He  had  a  conaltlQlioD  of  iron. 
The  day  we  marched  to  Mnrdan  he  was  $mmty-w 
hours  in  the  saddle^  following  up  the  mntaneers.' 
The  Queen  granted  the  posthumous  dignity  of 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  upon  Bntgadier* 
general  John  Nichokon ;  and  as  he  waa  nmnartiedr 
the  East  India  Company  departed  from  their 
general  rulc^  by  bestowing  a  special  gnmt  of  £dOO 
per  annum  upon  his  widowed  mother,  who  had  in 
earlier  years  lost  another  eon  in  the  Company's 
service. 

One  among  many  dvil  servants  of  the  Company 
who  fell  during  the  siege  was  Hervey  Harris 
Grcathed,  a  member  of  a  family  well  known  in 
India.  After  filling  various  official  situations  in 
the  PuDJaub,  Eajpootana,  and  Meerut,  he  became 
chief-commissioner  of  Delhi,  after  the  foul  murder 
of  Mr  Simon  Fraser  on  the  11th  of  May,  Serve  or 
remain  in  Delhi  itself  he  could  not,  for  obvious 
reasons;  but  he  was  with  Wilson*s  army  in  the 
expedition  from  Meenit  to  Delhi^  and  then  remaiued 
with  the  siege-amiy  on  the  height,  where  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  India  and  the  native  was 
of  essential  value.  He  died  of  cholera  jnst  before 
the  condusion  of  the  Biege.  His  brothers^  Robert 
and  Qeorge  Herbert^  had  already  died  in  the 
services  of  the  Company  or  the  crown  ;  but  two 
otheni,  Mward  Harris  and  William  Wilberforce 
Harris,  sunived  to  acbiere  fame  as  gaUant  officctif. 

Another  of  those  who  fell  on  the  day  of  the 
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assault  was  Lieutenant  Philip  Salkeld,  of  the 
Bengal  engineers.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Dorsetshire 
clergyman,  and  went  to  India  in  1850,  in  his 
twentieth  year,  in  the  corps  of  Sappers  and  Miners. 
He  was  employed  for  four  years  as  an  engineer  in 
connection  with  the  new  works  of  the  grand  trunk- 
road,  in  Upper  India;  and  was  then  transferred 
to  the  executive  engineers'  department  in  the  Delhi 
division.  His  first  taste  of  war  was  in  relation  to 
the  mutinies ;  he  was  engaged  in  all  the  operations 
of  the  siege  of  Delhi,  and  was  struck  down  while 
gallantly  exploding  the  Cashmere  Gate.  He 
lingered  in  great  pain,  and  died  about  the  10th  of 
October.  The  Rev.  S.  G.  Osborne,  in  a  letter 
written  soon  after  the  news  of  Salkeld't  death 
reached  England,  said :  '  This  young  officer  has  not 
more  distinguished  himself  in  his  profession  by  his 
devotion  to  his  country's  service  of  his  lift^  thvi  he 
stands  distinguished  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
knew  him  for  his  virtues  as  a  son  and  brother. 
His  father,  a  clergyman  in  Dorsetshire,  by  a  reverse 
of  fortune  some  years  since,  was  with  a  large 
family  reduced,  I  may  say,  to  utter  poverty.  This^ 
his  soldier  sen,  supported  out  of  his  own  profes- 
sional income  one  of  his  brothers  at  school,  helping 
a  sister,  obliged  to  earn  her  0¥m  bread  as  a  gover- 
ness, to  put  another  brother  to  sohool.  Just  before 
his  death  he  had  saved  a  sum  of  £1000,  which  was 
in  the  bank  at  Delhi,  and  was  therefore  lost  to  him, 
and,  more  than  this,  it  was  lost  to  the  honourable 
purpose  to  which,  as  a  son  and  brother,  he  had 
devoted  it.  In  his  native  county  it  has  been  deter- 
mined to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory  by  sub- 
scription.   Cadetships  having  been  given  to  two  of 


his  young  brothers,  it  is  now  wisely  resolved  that 
while  the  memorial  which  is  to  hand  down  his 
name  to  posterity  in  connection  with  his  glorious 
death  shall  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
•venr  fitrthing  collected  beyond  the  sum  necessary 
for  thii  ahall  be  expended  as  he  would  have  desired, 
for  the  good  of  these  his  young  brothers.' 

Lieutenant  Duncan  Home,  another  hero  of  the 
Cashmere  Gate,  was  not  one  of  the  wounded  on 
that  perilous  occasion;  he  lived  to  receive  the 
approval  of  his  superior  in  the  engineering  depart- 
ment; but  his  death  occurred  even  sooner  than 
that  of  his  companion  in  arms,  for  he  was  mortally 
wounded  on  the  1st  of  October  while  engaged  with 
an  expeditionary  force  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeingrebels. 
It  was  on  that  day,  a  few  hours  before  he  received 
tiie  fiktal  bullet,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  mother 
in  England ;  in  which,  after  describing  the  opera- 
tions at  the  Cashmere  Gate,  he  said  :  '  I  was  then 
continually  on  duty  until  the  king  evacuated  the 
palace.  I  had  never  more  than  four  hours'  sleep 
in  the  twenty-four,  and  then  only  by  snatches.  I 
had  also  the  pleasure  of  blowing  in  the  gate  of  the 
palace ;  luckUy  no  one  fired  at  me,  there  being  so 
few  men  left  in  the  palaoe.' 

Salkeld  and  Home  received  the  '  Victoria  Cross,' 
a  much-coveted  honour  among  the  British  troops 
engaged  in  the  Indian  war.  As  did  likewise 
Sergeant  Smith,  who  so  boldly  risked,  yet  saved,  his 
life;  and  also  Bugler  Hawthorne  of  the  52d, 
who  blew  his  signal-blast  in  spite  of  the  shots 
whistling  around  him.  Poor  Sergeant  Carmichael 
and  Corporal  Burgess  did  not  live  to  share  in  this 
honour ;  they  fell  bullet-pierced. 


StMtc  rolanquln. 


SiH  J.  £.  W.  IicqLJi,  drl«ndrr  of  Lufiknow. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


STORY 


LUCKNOW    RESIDEHCY- 


HERE  were  events  that  made  n 
J  deeper  impression  on  tlie  niitirL^ 
of  the   Enghgh  puhlie  ;   mihtoTy 
exploits  more  grand  and  com  pro- 
^^       ^    hei^iiive;  epis(Kle3  more  fatal  J  more 
<^^tfii  harrowing  j    trnin^   of  operation 
in  which  well*known   heroic    names 
'  more    frequently    found     place — but 
there  was  nothing  in  the  whole  history* 
[,  of  the  Inclian  mutiny  more  admirable 

I  ^  or  w^orthy  of  study  than  the  defence  of 
Lueknow  by  Brigadier  Inglia  find  the  British 
who  were  Bbut  up  with  him  in  the  Re^sidency. 
Huch  n  triumph  over  difficulties  has  not  often 
b^eii  placed  upon  record.  Nothing  hut  the  most 
rsiolute  determination  J  the  tnoflt  complete  soldierly 


obedience,  the  most  untiring  watchfulness,  the 
most  gentle  care  of  thoFC  who  from  sex  or  age 
were  unable  to  defend  themselves,  the  most 
thorough  reliance  on  himself  and  on  those  around 
liim,  could  have  enabled  that  gallant  man  to  bear 
up  against  the  overwhelming  dinicuUies  which 
pressed  upon  him  throughout  the  mouths*  of  July, 
August,  and  September  He  oceupied  one  corner 
of  an  enormous*  city^  every  other  part  of  which  was 
Ewarnxing  with  deadly  enemiea.  No  companion 
could  leave  him,  without  danger  of  instant  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  rebel  sepoy  a  and  the  Lucknow 
rabble ;  no  friends  could  succour  him,  seeing  that 
anything  less  than  a  considerable  military  force 
would  have  been  cut  off  ere  it  reached  the  gates  of 
the  Kesideney ;  no  food  or  drhik^  no  medicines  or 
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comforts,  no  clothing,  no  ammunition,  in  addition 
to  that  which  was  actually  within  the  place  at  the 
beginning  of  July,  could  be  brought  in.  Great 
beyond  expression  were  the  responsibilities  and 
anxieties  of  one  placed  in  command  during  eighty- 
seven  of  such  days — but  there  was  also  a  moral 
gi*andeur  in  the  situation,  never  to  be  forgotten. 

In  former  chapters  of  this  work,*  much  has 
been  said  concerning  Lucknow,  its  relations  towards 
the  British  government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
court  of  Oude  on  the  other,  and  the  operations 
which  enabled  Havelock  and  Neill  to  bring  a  small 
reinforcement  to  its  British  garrison  towards  the 
close  of  September;  but  what  the  garrison  did 
and  suffered  during  the  three  months  before  this 
succour  could  reach  them,  has  yet  to  be  told.  The 
eventful  story  may  be  given  conveniently  in  this 
place,  as  one  among  certain  intermediate  subjects 
between  the  military  operations  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock  and  those  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell. 

Let  us  endeavour,  by  recapitulating  a  few  facts, 
to  realise  in  some  degree  the  position  of  the  British 
at  Lucknow  when  July  commenced.  The  city  is 
a  little  over  fifty  miles  from  Cawnpore— exactly 
fifty  to  the  Alum  Bagh,  fifty-three  to  the  Residency, 
and  fifty-seven  to  the  cantonment.  Most  of  its 
principal  buildings,  including  the  Residency,  were 
on  the  right  or  southwest  bank  of  the  river  Goomtee. 
There  was  a  cantonment  Residency,  and  also  a 
city  Residency,  at  both  of  which,  according  to 
his  daily  duties,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  lamented 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence  to  dwell,  before  the  troubles 
of  the  mutiny  began ;  but  it  is  the  city  Residency 
which  has  acquired  a  notoriety  that  will  never  die. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  mere 
official  mansion  called  the  Residency  bore  but  a 
small  ratio  to  the  area  and  the  buildings  now 
known  to  English  readei*s  by  that  name.  This 
ambiguity  is  not  without  its  inconveniences,  for  it 
denotes  a  Residency  unthin  a  Residency.  Under- 
standing the  Residency  to  mean  English  Lucknow, 
the  part  of  the  city  containing  the  offices  and 
dweUings  of  most  of  the  official  English  residents, 
then  it  may  be  described  as  an  irregular  quadrangle 
a  few  hundred  yards  square,  jutting  out  at  the  north 
comer,  and  indented  or  contracted  at  the  west 
Within  that  limit  were  numerous  residences  and 
other  buildings,  some  military,  some  political  or 
civil,  some  private.  The  word  'garrison'  was  applied 
after  the  defence  began,  to  buildings  which  had 
previously  been  private  or  official  residences ;  if, 
therefore,  the  reader  meets  in  one  map  with 
'Fayrer's  House,'  and  in  another  with  'Fayrer's 
Oarrison,'  he  must  infer  that  a  private  residence 
was  fortified  as  a  stronghold  when  the  troubles 
began.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  in  most  instances 
denominate  the  whole  area  as  the  intrenchment  or 
enclosure,  with  the  Residency  itself  as  one  of  the 
buildings;  and  we  shall  furthermore  retain  the 
original  designation  of  house,  rather  than  garrison, 
for  each  of  the  minor  residences.     The  northeast 
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side  of  the  whole  enclosure  was  nearly  parallel 
with  the  river ;  and  the  north  comer  was  in  near 
proximity  to  an  iron  bridge  carrying  a  road  over 
the  river  to  the  cantonment 

How  the  British  became  cooped  up  within  tliat 
enclosure,  the  reader  already  knows;  a  few  woi'ds 
will  bring  to  recollection  the  facts  fully  treated  in 
the  chapters  lately  cited.  We  have  there  seen  that 
there  were  burnings  of  bungalows,  and  cartridge 
troubles,  as  early  as  April,  in  the  cantonment  of 
Lucknow ;  that  on  the  3d  of  May  some  of  the 
native  troops  became  insubordinate  at  the  Moosa 
Bagh,  a  military  post  tliree  or  four  miles  northwest 
of  the  Residency ;  that  the  3d  Oude  infantry  was 
broken  into  fragments  by  this  mutiny  and  its 
consequences ;  that  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  sought  to 
restore  a  healthy  feeling  by  munificently  rewarding 
certain  native  soldiers  who  had  remained  faithful 
under  temptation;  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
month  he  attended  very  sedulously  to  various 
magazines  and  military  posts  in  and  near  the  city ; 
that  he  fortified  the  English  quarter  by  placing 
defence-works  on  and  near  the  walls  by  which 
it  was  already  three-fourths  surrounded,  and  by 
setting  up  other  defences  on  the  remaining  fourth 
side ;  that  he  brought  all  the  women  and  children, 
and  all  the  sick,  of  the  English  community, 
into  the  space  thus  enclosed  and  guarded ;  tliat 
on  the  last  two  days  of  the  month  he  had  the 
vexation  of  seeing  most  of  the  native  troops  in 
Lucknow  and  at  the  cantonment,  belonging  to  the 
13th,  48th,  and  71st  infantry,  and  the  7th  cavalry, 
march  off  in  mutiny  towards  Seetapoor;  and  that 
of  the  seven  hundred  who  remained  behind,  he 
did  not  know  how  many  he  could  trust  even  for 
a  single  hour.  Next,  under  the  month  of  June, 
we  have  seen  that  nearly  all  the  districts  of  Oude 
fell  one  by  one  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents, 
increasing  at  every  stage  the  difficulties  which 
beset  Sir  Henry  as  civil  and  military  chief  of  the 
province;  that  he  knew  the  mutineers  were 
approaching  Lucknow  as  a  hostile  army,  and  that 
he  looked  around  in  vain  for  remforceraents ;  that 
he  paid  off  most  of  the  sepoys  still  remaining 
with  him,  glad  to  get  rid  of  men  whose  continu- 
ance in  fidelity  could  not  be  relied  on;  that  he 
greatly  strengthened  the  Residency,  and  also  the 
Mnchee  Bhowan,  a  castellated  structure  northwest 
of  it,  formerly  inhabited  by  the  dependents  of 
the  Ring  of  Oude ;  that  all  his  lettera  and  messages 
to  other  places  became  gradually  cut  off,  leaving 
him  without  news  of  the  occurrences  in  other 
parts  of  India ;  that  he  stored  the  Residency  with 
six  months*  provisions  for  a  thousand  persons 
as  a  means  of  preparing  for  the  worst ;  and  that 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month  he  fought  a  most 
disastrous  battle  with  the  mutineers  at  Chinhut, 
seven  or  eight  miles  out  of  Lucknow.  Then, 
when  July  opened,  we  have  seen  the  British 
in  a  critical  and  painful  situation.  Lawrence 
having  lost  many  of  his  most  valued  troops,  could 
no  longer  garrison  the  Muchee  Bhowan,  the  can- 
tonment, the  d&k  bungalow,  or  any  place  beyond 


the  Residency,  Ho  European  wai  safe  except 
within  the  li<!3idency  enclosure  i  and  how  Utile 
sutetj  was  found  there  was  miserably  shewn  on 
the  2d  of  the  month,  when  a  ihell  from  the  inmt- 
gents  wounded  the  greal  and  good  Sir  Henry 
LawrencCj  causing  his  death  on  the  4th,  after 
he  had  made  over  tha  military  command  of  Luck* 
now  to  Brigadier  Inglis,  and  the  eivil  commaud 
to  Major  Cank3» 

The  Ipropean;?,  then,  become  prisoners  within 
thew^Ui  of  the  Residency  enclosure  at  Lucknow — 
officers,  BoldierSj  revemie-ool lectors,  judges,  magis^ 
trates,  chaplains^  merchants^  laiiies^  children.  And 
with  them  were  such  native  soldiors  and  native 
servants  as  stiU  remained  faithful  to  the  British 
*  raj/  What  w«s  the  exact  number  of  persons  thus 
tlirowti  into  in  voluntary  companionship  at  the 
beginning  of  July  appears  somewhat  uncertain ; 
bnt  an  exact  eimmeratlon  has  beon  given  of  those 
who  took  up  their  quarters  within  the  Residency 
on  the  30 th  of  May,  wh^n  the  symptoms  of  mutiny 
rendered  it  no  longer  safe  that  the  women  and 
children  should  remain  in  the  city  or  at  the  can- 
tonment The  number  was  794.*  Tlie  principal 
persons  belonging  to  the  Karopean  eommnntty  at 
Lucknow  were  the  following:  8ir  Henry  Lawrence^ 
chtef-commissioner;  Captain  Hayes^  military  sec- 
retary; Major  Anderson  J  chicf-engmeer;  Brigadier 
Inglis,  commandant  of  the  garrison;  Brigadier 
Handscomb,  commandant  of  the  Oude  brigade; 
Captain  Caniegie,  provoat-marshal ;  Captain 
Simons,  cliief  artillery  officer;  Colonel  Master, 
7th  native  cavalry ;  Colonel  Case  and  Major  Low, 
ILM.  Mil  foot;  Major  Bmyere,  13th  native  in- 
fantry ;  Major  Apthorp,  4l3t  native  infantry ; 
Colonel  Fahnet  and  Major  Bird,  48th  native 
infantry;  Colonel  Halford,  71st  native  infantry; 
Brigadier  Gray,  Oude  Irregulars  ;  Mr  Gnbbins^ 
fioance  commtssioner ;  Mr  Ommaney,  judicial 
eommifisioner;  Mr  Cooper,  cbief'seeretary.  Some 
of  these  died  between  the  30th  of  May  and  the  4th 
of  July,  but  a  few  only.  When  the  whole  of  the 
European H J  officers  and  privates,  had  been  hastily 
driven  by  the  mnliny  from  the  cantonment  to 
tho  Reddeti cy ;  when  all  the  native  troops  who 
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remained  faithful  had  been  in  lilte  maimer  re- 
moved to  the  same  place  ;  and  when  the  Mnchet 
Bhowan  and  all  the  other  buildingB  in  Lncknow 
bad  been  abandoned  by  ttie  Bntish  and  their 
adherents — the  intrenched  position  at  and  around 
the  Residency  became  necessarily  the  home  of  a 
veiy  much  larger  number  of  persons  ;  com  prising, 
in  addition  to  the  eight  hundred  or  so  just 
adverted  to,  many  hundred  British  soldiera,  and 
such  of  the  sepoys  as  remained  *  true  to  their  salt/ 
In  one  sense,  the  Europeans  were  not  taken  by 
surprise.  They  had  watched  the  energetic  exer- 
tions of  8ir  Henry  during  the  month  of  Juno,  in 
which  he  exhibited  so  esagacious  a  foresight  of 
troubles  about  to  come*  They  had  seen  him 
accumulate  a  vast  store  of  provisions ;  procura 
tents  and  firewood  for  the  Residency;  arm  it 
gradually  with  twenty- four  guns  and  ten  mortare ; 
order  in  vast  quantities  of  shot,  shell,  and  gun- 
powder, from  the  Muchee  Bhowan  and  the  maga^ 
ztnes ;  make  arrangements  for  blowing  up  all  the 
warlike  mafii^u'l  which  ho  could  not  bring  in  ; 
bury  hift  barrels  of  powder  beneath  the  earth  in 
certain  open  spots  in  the  enclosure ;  bury,  in  like 
manner,  twenty- three  lacs  of  the  Company*a 
money,  until  more  peaceful  days  should  arrive; 
destroy  many  outlying  buildings  which  commanded 
or  overtopped  the  Residency ;  ot^anise  all  th# 
males  in  the  place  as  component  elements  in  a 
defensive  force  j  bring  in  everything  useful  from 
the  cantonment ;  build  up,  in  front  of  the  chief 
structures  in  the  enclosure,  huge  stacks  of  fire- 
wood, covered  with  earth  and  pierced  for  guns; 
bring  the  royal  jewels  and  other  valuables  from 
the  king's  palaco  into  the  Residency  for  safety ; 
and  disarm — much  to  their  chagrin — ^the  servants 
and  dependents  of  the  late  royal  family.  All  this 
the  Europeans  had  seen  the  gallant  Lawrence 
effect  during  the  five  weeks  which  prcce<led  hts 
death.  Of  the  non-mihtary  men  suddenly  con- 
verted into  soldiers,  Captain  Andei'son  says :  *  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  deemed  it  expedient  to  enrol  all 
the  European  and  Eui^asian  writers  in  the  public 
of&ees  as  volunteers,  and  he  directed  arms  and 
ammunition  to  be  served  out  to  them.  Some  of 
these  men  were  taken  into  tho  volunteer  cavalrv— * 
which  also  comprised  officers  civil  and  military — 
and  the  remainder  were  drilled  as  infantry.  At  the 
commencement^  when  these  men  were  first  brought 
together,  to  be  regularly  drilled  by  set^eants  firom 
Her  Majeaty's  33d  regiment,  the  chance  of  ever 
making  them  act  in  a  body  seemed  almost  hope- 
less. There  were  men  of  alt  ages,  Bi7.es,  and 
figures.  Here  stood  a  tall  athletic  Englishman ; 
there  came  a  fat  and  heavy  Eurasian,  with  more 
width  about  the  waist  than  across  the  chest ;  next 
to  the  Eurasian  came  another  of  the  same  class, 
who  looked  like  a  porter-barrel,  short  and  squat, 
and  the  belt  round  his  waist  very  closely  resembled 
a  hoop ;  not  far  off  you  observed  an  old,  bent- 
double  man,  who  seemed  too  weak  to  support  the 
weight  of  his  musket  and  pouchy  .  *  .  ,  We  must 
not  always  judge  by  appearanoea.    Amongst  this 
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awkward-looking  body  there  sprang  np,  during  the 
siege,  bold,  intrepid,  and  daring  men ! ' 

Notwithstanding  these  preparations,  however, 
the  calamity  fell  upon  the  inmates  too  suddenly. 
The  fatal  result  of  the  battle  of  Ghinhut  compelled 
every  one  to  take  refuge  within  the  Residency 
enclosure;  even  those  who  had  hitherto  lived  in 
the  city,  rushed  in,  without  preparation,  many 
leaving  all  their  property  behind  them  except 
a  few  trifling  articles.  No  one  was,  or  ever  could 
be,  bitter  against  Sir  Henry  Lawrence ;  yet 
were  there  many  criticisms,  many  expressions  of 
regret)  at  the  policy  which  led  to  the  battle ;  and 
it  is  unquestionable  that  much  of  the  misery 
subsequently  borne  arose  from  the  precipitate 
arrangements  rendered  inevitable  on  the  30th  of 
June  and  the  following  day.  When  they  saw  the 
rebels  march  into  Lucknow,  invest  the  Residency, 
set  up  a  howitzer-battery  in  front  of  it,  and 
loophole  the  walls  of  houses  for  musketry,  the 
Europeans  could  no  longer  wait  to  provide  for 
domestic  and  personal  comforts,  or  even  conveni- 
ences: they  hastened  to  their  prison-house  with 
such  resources  as  could  be  hastily  provided. 

Here,  then,  was  a  British  community  thrown 
most  unexpectedly  into  close  companionship, 
under  circumstances  trying  to  all.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  some  among  the  number  kept  diaries  of  the 
strange  scenes  they  witnessed,  the  sad  distresses 
they  bore  ;  nor  could  there  be  other  than  a  strong 
yearning  on  the  part  of  the  English  public  for  a 
perusal  of  such  diaries  or  narratives.  Hence  the 
pubhcation  of  several  small  but  deeply  interesting 
volumes  relating  to  the  defence  of  Lucknow — one 
by  Mr  Rees,  a  Calcutta  merchant,  who  happened, 
unluckily  for  himself,  to  be  at  Lucknow  when  the 
troubles  began;  another  by  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  two  English  chaplains ;  a  third  by  Captain 
Anderson;  a  fourth  by  a  staff-officer.*  Such 
diaries,  when  used  in  iUustration  and  correction 
one  of  another,  are  and  must  ever  be  the  best 
sources  of  information  concerning  the  inner  life 
of  Lucknow  during  that  extraordinary  period. 

Terrible  was  the  confusion  within  the  Residency 
enclosure  for  the  first  few  days.  Those  who  had 
hastened  into  the  place  from  other  spots  were 
endeavouring  to  find  or  make  something  which 
they  could  call  'home;'  those  who  had  been 
wounded  at  Chinhut  were  suffering  in  agony  within 
the  walls  of  a  building  hastily  fitted  up  for  them ; 
while  the  military  men  looked  anxiously  around 
at  the  defences  of  the  place,  to  see  what  could 
be  done  to  keep  the  enemy  out.  When  the  officers, 
civil  or  military,  went  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
they  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  mutineers 
gradually  concentrating  their  forces  towards  the 
Residency ;  they  saw,  also,  that  the  prisoners  had 

*  Pirtcnni  Narrative  cfthi  Sic(K  of  LucknoWtfrom  its  Commmee^ 
ment  to  iU  Relief,    By  L.  E.  RuuU  Rees,  one  of  the  SiirriTOrs. 

A  Ladift  Diary  of  the  Siege  cf  Lucknow,  written  for  the  Penuai 
of  Friendt  aiHcme, 

A  Personal  Journal  of  the  Siege  of  iMdaune.  Bj  CapUln  B. 
P.  Andenon,  S5th  Regiment  N.  I.,  commanding  an  outpost. 

The  D^enee  of  Lucknow:  a  Diary  recording  the  Dailp  EvetUe 
during  the  Siege  qf  the  European  Betideneg.   By  a  Staff-oflBctr. 


escaped  from  the  jails,  to  join  the  ranks  of  those 
who  hated  or  at  any  rate  opposed  the  Feringhees. 

Arrangements  had  for  some  time  been  in  pro- 
gress, and  were  now  hastily  completed,  to  fortify 
the  principal  buildings  within  the  enclosure.  If 
we  imagine  this  English  Lucknow  to  be  an  irre- 
gular diamond -shaped  enclosure,  with  the  acute 
angles  very  nearly  north  and  south ;  then  it  may 
be  said  that  the  south  angle  was  the  nearest  point 
to  the  Cawnpore  road,  and  the  north  angle  the 
nearest  to  the  iron  bridge  over  the  Ooomtee 
towards  the  cantonment  Near  the  south  point 
was  the  house  of  Captain  Anderson,  standing  in 
the  middle  of  a  garden  or  open  court  surrounded 
by  a  wall ;  the  house  was  defended  by  barricades, 
and  loopholed  for  musketry;  while  the  garden 
was  strengthened  by  a  trench  and  rows  of  palisades. 
Next  to  this  house,  and  communicating  with  it 
by  a  hole  in  the  waU,  was  a  newly  constructed 
defence-work  that  received  the  name  of  the  Cawn- 
pore Battery,  mounted  with  guns,  and  intended  to 
command  some  of  the  houses  and  streets  acyacent 
to  the  Cawnpore  road.  Mr  Deprat's  house  had 
a  verandah  which,  for  defensive  purposes,  was 
blocked  up  with  a  mud- wall  six  feet  high  and  two 
feet  and  a  half  thick ;  this  wall  w:as  continued  in 
a  straight  line  to  that  of  the  next  house,  and 
carried  up  to  a  height  of  nine  feet,  with  loophole 
for  musketry.  Next  to  this  was  a  house  occupied 
as  a  school  for  boys  of  the  Martini^re  College,* 
strengthened  by  a  stockade  of  beams  placed 
before  it;  and  adjacent  was  a  street  or  road 
defended  by  stockades,  barricades,  and  a  trench. 
Further  towards  the  western  angle  of  the  enclosure 
was  a  building  formerly  known  as  the  Daroo 
Shnffa  or  King's  Hospital,  but  now  called  the 
Brigade  Mess-house,  having  a  well-protected  and 
lofty  terrace  which  commanded  an  exterior  build- 
ing called  Johannes'  house.  In  its  rear  was  a 
parallelogram,  divided  by  buildings  into  two 
squares  or  courts,  occupied  in  various  ways  by 
officers  and  their  families.  Then  came  groups 
of  low  brick  buildings  around  two  quadrangles 
called  the  Sikh  Squares,  on  the  tops  of  which 
erections  were  thrown  up  to  enable  the  troops  to 
fire  out  upon  the  town.  Separated  from  these  by 
a  narrow  lane  was  the  house  of  Mr  Qubbins,  the 
financial  commissioner;  the  lane  was  barriered 
by  earth,  beams,  and  brambles;  the  buildings 
were  strengthened  in  every  way;  while  the  ex- 
treme western  point  was  a  battery  formed  by  Mr 

*  In  a  fonner  chapter  (p.  81),  a  brief  notico  is  given  of  Claude 
Martine,  a  French  adrenturer  who  rose  to  great  wealth  and 
inflaence  at  Lucknow,  and  who  lived  in  a  fantastie  palace  called 
Constantla,  southeastward  of  the  city.  His  name  will,  howcTcr, 
be  more  niTourably  held  in  remembrance  as  the  founder  of  a 
collefe,  named  by  him  the  Iffartinidre,  for  Eurasian  or  half-caate 
children.  This  college  was  situated  near  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  dty;  but  when  the  troubles  began,  the  priocipab  and  the 
children  remored  to  a  buUdlng  hasUly  set  apart  ibr  them  within 
the  Residency  enclosure.  The  authoress  of  the  Ladu'e  Diarg, 
whose  husband  was  connected  as  a  pastor  with  the  HarUnidre, 
thus  speaks  of  this  transfer :  *  The  Martinidro  is  abandoned,  and  I 
suppose  we  shall  lose  aU  our  remaining  property,  which  we  baTe 
been  obliged  to  leave  to  its  fiite,  as  nothing  more  can  be  brought 
in  here.  We  got  our  smaU  remnant  of  clothes:  bat  fiimitare, 
harp,  books,  carriage-horses,  &e.,  are  left  at  the  Martini^.  The 
poor  boys  are  aU  stowed  away  la  a  hot  ekn  natlTe  boiUttBfb  tad 
it  wiU  be  a  wonder  if  they  don't  get  UL' 


Gubbins  himselt  Then^  passing  alorrg  the  north- 
west iide  wore  seen  hi  tui'ii  tlnj  mcket'COurtj 
iho  slaugUter-housie^  tlio  sbe(?p*peii,  and  tUo 
Lutcher-yardj  all  near  the  bound ary  of  the  forti- 
fied position,  and  separated  one  from  anothet*  by 
wide  open  spaces;  there  y\i\s  a  etorehousc  for 
hAgosa  {cut  chaft'  for  cattle-food),  and  a  guard - 
house  for  Enropeana;  and  all  the  buildings  were 
loopboled  for  muBkotry.  lu  the  rear  of  the  Bhooi^a 
Intreuchnient,  as  this  post  was  called,  was  Mr 
Ommaney^s  house,  guarded  by  a  deep  ditch  and 
a  cactus-hedge,  and  provided  with  two  pieces  of 
ordnance.  North  of  the  slaughter-house  a  mortar* 
battery  was  formed.  The  Euglieh  church  was  the 
next  important  building  toMards  the  north;  it 
was  apeedily  converted  into  a  granary  \  and  in  the 
church -3*ard  was  formed  a  jnortar- buttery  capable 
of  shelling  all  the  porliou  of  the  city  between  it 
and  the  iron  bridge.  This  chnreb-yard  was  des- 
tined afterwards  to  present  melancholy  proofs  of 
tbo  large  number  of  deaths  among  the  English 
defendei^  of  the  place.  Bcjoud  the  cburch-yard 
was  Lieutenant  Inncs's  house^  In  dangci-ous  prox- 
imity to  many  buildings  held  by  tbe  rebels,  and 
bounded  on  two  aides  by  a  garden  ;  it  was  a  diffi- 
cult  but  most  important  duty  to  strengthen  this 
house  as  nuich  as  possible.  The  extreme  northern 
part  of  the  whole  enclosure,  not  five  liundred 
yards  from  the  iix>n  bridge,  was  scarcely  suscept- 
ible of  defence  in  itself;  but  it  was  fully  protected 
by  the  Eedan  Battery,  constructed!  by  Captain 
Fultoa :  this  was  decidedly  the  best  battery  in  the 
whole  place,  commanding  a  wide  swe^p  of  city 
and  country  on  both  hanks  of  the  river.  Along 
the  northeast  side,  connected  at  one  end  with  tile 
Ile<lan,  was  a  series  of  earthworks,  fascines,  and 
sand'bag^  looi>holed  for  musketry,  and  mounted 
with  guns.  A  long  i"ange  of  sloping  garden-ground 
was  turned  into  a  glacis  in  front  of  the  line  of 
intrenchment  just  named.  In  the  centre  of  the 
northern  half  of  tlic  whole  place  was  the  lleaidency 
proper,  the  official  home  of  the  chief-commissioner ; 
this  was  a  large  and  beautiful  brick  building,  which 
was  speedily  made  to  accommodate  many  Uuudi^d 
persons ;  and  as  it  was  on  high  ground,  tlio  terrace- 
roof  commanded  a  view  of  the  ^^liale  city — to 
whoever  would  incur  the  peril  of  standing  there.* 
The  liospital,  a  very  lai^^  building  near  the  eastern 
angle  of  the  whole  enclosure,  bad  once  been  the 
baaqueting-room  for  the  British  rci^ideut  at  the 
King  of  Oude*s  court ;  but  it  was  now  occupied  as 
A  hospital^  a  dispensary,  officers*  quartei's^  and  a 
laboratory  for  making  fuses  and  cartridges;  it 
was  defended  by  mortars  and  guns  in  various 
directiona  The  Bailee  or  Bailey  guard  was  near 
the  hospital,  but  on  a  lower  level ;  various  parts  of 
it  were  occupic<J  as  a  stope-rooin,  a  treasury,  and 
barracks ;  the  portion  really  constituting  the  Bailey 

■  The  woQul-CTit  Bt  p.  93  r»|»r«>cnt^  i  f*Ft  of  thp  Knid^ncy  In 
tlik  llniUM  ttnts  ftf  the  term  ^  Uie  tIfv  «t  p.  S3  wjU  ce^nTcj?  'ome 
mtlifta  of  lh«  appfitranee  of  Vnn  citjf  cif  Ijtcknow  ts  tern  fiorn 
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guai'd  gate,  the  station  of  the  sepoy h  formerly 
guarding  the  Residency ,  was  unluckily  beyond  tbe 
limits  of  the  enclosure,  and  was  productive  of 
more  harm  than  good  to  tbe  garrison ;  as  a  means 
of  security,  the  gateway  was  blocked  up  with 
earth,  and  defended  by  guns.  Dr  Fayrer*s  house, 
south  of  the  hospital,  had  a  terrace-roof  whence 
ritlcs  were  freijnently  brought  t^j  bear  on  the 
insurgents^  and  near  it  a  gun  or  two  were  placed 
in  posiiiou.  Southward  again  was  the  civil 
dispensary ;  and  near  this  the  past-office,  a  build- 
ing which,  from  its  position  aud  construction,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  place; 
soldiers  were  barracked  in  the  interior,  a  sheU  aud 
fuse  room  was  set  apart^  tbe  engineers  made  it 
their  head- quarters,  several  families  resided  in  it, 
and  guns  and  morturs  ^vere  planted  iu  and  ai'ound 
it*  The  finaucial-othce,  and  the  house  of  Mi*a 
Sago  (mistress  of  a  charitj-scliool),  were  on  the 
southeast  side  of  the  enclosure,  and  were  with 
great  difficulty  brought  into  a  derensire  state,  The 
judicial  office^  near  Bago^s  house,  could  only  be 
protected  from  an  open  lane  by  a  wail  of  fascinea 
and  cartli.  The  jail,  near  the  Cawnpore  Gate, 
was  converted  into  barracks ;  aud  the  native 
hospital  became  a  tolerably  sheltered  place.  The 
Begum's  Kothce,  or  'lady's  house'  (formerlj 
belonging  to  a  native  lady  of  rank),  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  whole  enclosure  i  it  comprised  many 
buildings,  which  were  afterwards  parcelled  off  as 
commissariat  store-rooms,  cooking- roomt,  and 
dwellings  for  cthcers'  families. 

It  w  ill  thus  be  seen  tliat  the  Residency  at  Luck- 
now,  so  often  mentionc*!  in  comiection  with  the 
history  of  the  mutiny,  was  a  small  town  rather 
than  a  single  building.  But  it  will  also  be  seen 
that  this  small  town  was  most  dangerously  pkoedj 
in  juxtaposition  to  a  large  city  full  of  hostile  inha- 
bitants and  revolted  sepoys*  Before  Sir  Hen  17 
Lawrence  took  it  in  hand  in  June,  it  could  bis 
approaelied  and  entered  from  all  sides ;  aud  at  the 
beginning  of  July  only  a  part  of  the  defence-works 
above  described  were  completed.  Tbe  officers  had 
to  fight  and  bnild,  to  suffer  and  work,  to  watch  and 
fortify,  day  after  day,  under  privations  difficnU  for 
others  to  appreciate.  The  tarious  houses,  more 
frequently  designated  fjm^$om  by  those  engaged  in 
the  siege,  did  really  deserve  that  title  in  a  mililJiry 
sense ;  for  they  were  gradually  transformed  into 
little  forts  or  stronghold*,  each  placed  under  one 
commander,  and  each  defended  indomitably  against 
all  attacks  from  the  enemy.  To  give  one  as  an 
example  of  many — Captain  Anderson,  who  hid 
resided  at  Lucknow,  as  assistant-cemmi^oner, 
ever  since  the  annexation  of  Oude,  made  hb  own 
house  one  of  these  fortified  posts ;  he  had  under 
him  eighteen  men  and  one  subaltern  ofiicer,  with 
whose  aid  he  wiilistood  a  fire  motUAs'  sietre,  not- 
withstanding tlie  enemy  had  nine  0-pounder  guuJ 
playing  on  his  house.  The  wall  of  the  compound 
around  the  hou^e  was  levelled,  and  a  stockade  put 
in  its  place  ;  w^ithin  the  stocka*ie  was  a  ditch,  then 
an  earthwork  five  feet  high,  and  then  another  ditch 
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with  pointed  bamboos^  forming  si  ehemux-^fme. 
It  was,  in  truth  J  a  small  citadelj  and  one  very 
important  for  the  safety  of  the  whole  place. 

The  siego  began  on  the  1st  of  Julj,  the  day 
following  the  disastrous  battle  of  Chinhut.  It  was 
indeed  a  siegej  even  more  so  than  that  to  which  Sir 
Hugh  Wheeler  had  been  exposed  at  Cawnpore  ;  for 
there  was  not  only  constant  firing  of  musketry, 
cannon,  and  mortal's,  by  tho  mutineers  against  the 
Residency  j  hut  there  were  also  subterranean 
mines  or  galleries  dug  from  the  outer  streets  under 
tho  enclosing  wall,  to  blow  up  the  defenders  and 
their  defence- works.  At  cv^cry  hour  of  the  day, 
at  every  comer  of  tho  Eesidency  enclosure,  was 
it  neceasaiy  to  keep  strict  watch.  A  telegraphj 
worked  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  buildinp,  gave 
signals  to  the  olRcers  at  the  Muchee  Bhowan^ 
directing  them  to  blow  up  that  fort,  and  retire  to 
the  Residency  with  the  treasure  and  the  guns. 
This  was  a  most  perilous  enterprise,  but  under  tho 
skilful  BUpenn  ten  deuce  of  Captain  Francis  and 
Xiieuteaant  Huxhain  it  succeeded ;  £40  barrels  of 
gmi powder,  and  600,000  rounds  of  ammunition, 
were  blow^n  into  the  air,  to  prevent  them  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  then  tho 
few  officers  and  soldiers  marched  from  the  Muehee 
Bhowan  to  tho  Residency,  where  they  helped  to 
strengthen  the  wofully  small  number  of  efficient 
fighting- men,*  All  this  was  done  by  midnight  on 
the  lat.  On  the  2d,  while  resting  on  a  couch  after 
his  cxbaustiug  and  anxious  labours,  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  was  struck  by  the  sheU  which  took  away 
his  valuable  life  i  for  it  Tvas  a  day  on  which  tejh 
thonmnd  rebels  w^ere  firing  sliells,  balls,  and  bid  lets 
into  or  at  the  Residency.  Miss  Palmer^  daughter 
of  Colonel  Palmer  of  the  48th,  had  her  tbigh 
shattered  by  a  balJ  which  entered  one  of  the 
buildings;  and  Mr  Ommaney  was  among  the 
w*ounded.  On  the  3d  dire  confusion  was  every- 
where visible ;  for  all  felt  that  their  gi^eat  leader 
would  die  of  his  wound:  none  had  yet  fully 
realised  the  appalUng  difficulties  of  their  position  ; 
yet  were  they  distracted  by  family  anxieties  on  the 
one  hand,  and  public  duty  on  the  other,  On  the 
4th,  Lawrence  descended  to  the  grave  j  on  that 
day  his  nephew,  Mr  G,  H.  Lawrence,  was  wounded ; 
and  on  that  day,  also^  all  order  or  legitimate  trade 
ceased  in  the  city,  for  marauders  and  budm ashes 
j^lunderetl  the  shops.  No  military  honours  marked 
the  funeral  of  Sir  Henry  ;  there  was  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  for  any  display  j  a  hurried  prayer 
was  repeated  amid  the  booming  of  the  enemy's 

«  Mr  KeH  rclalea  k  str&iiEC^  anccdota  in  conneetlon  vlth  tMi 
rvtrEAt  IVom  tho  Mucb«  Uho^ffAn  t(»  tho  Eetidertdj  :  '  We  uiT«d 
(lU  but  giiQ  mtiti,  wh«,  hKvlnir  been  lDtoxii»ladt  atit]  cokicraled  in 
mixme  earner^  oouJd  not  be  found  whoa  tho  mutlor-ron  wAn  called. 
The  French  ujr*  /J  y  a  wn  Z>£fu  j^kr  U*  ivmagnet ,-  and  thA  imtli 
tif  the  proverb  wmineriT  bfltter  esempUJled  than  En  this  m«ji'&  4m«^. 
Hti  faedl  h««Ei  tliroTD  Into  tlie  air,  hftd  reUinied  utihurt  to  mother* 
earth,  ^orBtiSiticd  hli  dronkoD.  tleop'  i^iUn,  lL«d  tw&ked  next  mDrnir>g, 
found  nie  fort  to  hli  aurprUe  m  nuuv  of  deserted  ruiiu.  isd  quletlj" 
wAlked  bftdk  lo  tht  Ectld«iCf]f  wltfaunl  b«irM(  molested  bj  a  fOul ; 
Afid  c'vdn  bringing;  ▼ItbtUra  *  pub  of  InaMDck^  attncbed  to*  c%H  of 
nmmiinltloD.  It  li  Tflrj  pri^bftbto  tlut  tba  di^hris  of  thrv«  «ic(«n»lT« 
buUdUigi  mnBt iiaire  fottouslir  Injured  the  ndlJaccpt  houves  end  m^my 
-*  tiMi  nbd  armj— thuj  glring  tbo  fortuimtfl  man  llic  meflnj  <^t 


cannon,  and  a  few  spadefiils  of  earth  speedily 
covered  the  mortal  remains  of  one  whose  ^^ood 
name  was  not  likely  soon  to  die.*  On  or  about 
the  5tb,  the  enemy  seized  the  building  known  as 
Ji>hanncs'  house^  from  which  tbey  were  able  to 
keep  up  a  deadly  tiro  of  musketry  against  Ander- 
son'ti  house^  the  jail  barracks,  the  post-office,  and 
the  Begum'i  Kothee ;  it  was  afterwards  mueh 
regretted  that  this  houae  had  not  been  ineluded 
among  those  demolished  by  Sir  Henry,  On  the 
6 til  and  7th,  the  harassing  fire  continued  from 
various  points,  Some  of  tlie  bhooaaj  or  chopped 
straw  for  bullocks'  fodder,  had  been  left  in  an  ill- 
defended  place ;  it  was  fired  by  the  enemy,  and 
totally  consumed,  placing  in  imminent  danger  a 
powder-magazine  at  no  great  distance.  Major 
Francis  had  both  his  legs  cut  oif  by  a  cannon- ball « 
while  quietly  sitting  in  the  mess-room ;  Mr 
MarshaU,  an  opium-merchant,  was  kQled,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr  Folehampton  waa  wounded,  about  this 
time.  It  was  a  cruel  vexation  to  the  ganison 
to  see  and  feel  how  much  they  were  snfl'oring 
through  the  skilful  gunnery  which  the  British  had 
taught  to  the  miscreants  now  in  the  insurgent 
army*  The  enemy *s  artillerymen  displayed  great 
rapidity,  iugenuity,  and  pei'sererance,  in  planting 
itatteries  in  positions  totally  unlooked  for ;  some 
even  on  house- tojis,  and  others  in  spots  where  the 
garrison  could  not  respond  to  their  fire.  It  was 
more  than  suspected  that  Europeajas  were  among 
them  ;  indeed  one  reckless  member  of  an  otherwise 
worthy  English  family  was  recognised  among  the 
number,  bringing  discredit  npon  brothers  and 
cousins  who  were  at  that  very  time  gallantly 
serving  the  Company  elsewhere.  Many  of  the 
enemy's  batteries  were  not  more  than  fifty  or  a 
hundred  yards  distant  from  the  marginal  buildings 
of  the  Residency  enclosure;  the  balls  knocked 
dowD  pillars  and  verandahs  with  fearful  accuracy. 
Most  of  tho  death Sj  however,  from  ten  to  twenty 
a  day,  were  caused  by  musket-bullets ;  the  enemy 
had  many  good  marksmen — especially  a  rebel 
African,  wiio  used  his  musket  with  deadly  e0eet 
from  Johannes'  house.  If  Sir  Henry  Lawrenoe 
had  been  a  sterner  soldierj  if  ho  had  not  been 
influenced  by  Mich  considerate  feelinp  for  the 
opinions  and  prejudieesof  othcrSj  the  British  would 
have  lost  fewer  lives  than  they  did  in  Lucknow. 


^i 


*  Th^  tuUioreia  of  tttc  £aif^V  Dtarf  ^Ircff  aa  ftfllietliw  i 
of  thQ  hour  thtt  iuccecded  th&  wounding'  of  %\t  Hcnt^  Lawfenca^ 
She^  with  h(^^  busband,  wa«  at  tb«t  time  in  the  hoiue  «r  Pr  Fajrrer, 
m  tiirgeoii  who  had  m^j^  than  <>nc?e  urged  upon  Sir  QtOfT  the  puu* 
moimt  duty  of  c^herkhtn^  hli  own  life  as  one  valttilito  to  etben  fTfli 
Lf  lUgbled  by  hLmitctf.  '  He  wa^  brQiight  aT«r  to  tide  tiouto  tmm** 
dfAtelj.  '^^— '  prayed  trltb  bim^  and  adniiiilxl«red  iba  Holj 
Communion  to  him.  He  wat  <iu\\£  aensiblB,  I  bough  hta  aj^odj  -wmik 
extreme.  Me  epolse  for  nearly  an  hour,  <iuit«  calmly^  expruilD^ 
hii  laai  wlfhet  «Uti  regard  to  bia  children^  Ha  sent  afltettoiiata 
mcsugn  to  them  and  to  enc^b  of  hit  farothei-i  and  diterm.  He 
jvarUcnilArrj"  mentlaned  the  Lawr^snce  Asylum*  and  entroftted  that 
{tOTeminent  mii^bt  bo  urged  to  (tItq  it  iiipport.  He  trade  Ikrea-ell 
to  all  cjio  ientlcmen  whij  were  fttanding  rouod  bis  ttedr  iuid  suid  a 
Tew  rn'ords  of  sdrlca  atid  kindneEs  to  each.  *  .  .  ^  There  waa  not  a 
dry  eye  there ;  evpry  one  wai  ^a  deeply  afl^clcd  and  grlered  al  Ibe 
lo«5  of  fluch  a  nian,' 

H  may  here  b£^  staled  that  the  Queen  aftcrrfard*  bestowed  n 
baronetcy  oa  Sir  Henry's 'ddcat  fean^  Aicnander  Lavrencv^  to 
whom  abo  the  £alt  India  Company  Totcd  a  peuaJon  of  £1MI0  fier 
antium^ 


^i 


THE  STORY  OP  THE  LUCKNOW  RESIDENCY. 


We  have  already  said  that  many  of  the  houses 
aronnd  the  Residency  were  destroyed  hy  orders  of 
Sir  Henry,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  converting 
them  into  strongholds;  but  it  was  afterwards 
known  that  the  military  officers  under  him  urged 
the  necessity  for  a  still  greater  demolition.  Brigar 
dier  Inglis,  when  at  a  later  date  he  made  a  military 
report  of  the  siege  and  the  defence,  adverted  to 
this  point  in  very  decisive  language.  *  When  the 
blockade  commenced/  he  said,  'only  two  of  our 
batteries  were  completed,  part  of  the  defences  were 
yet  in  an  unfinished  condition,  and  the  buildings  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  which  gave  cover  to  the 
enemy,  were  only  very  partially  cleared  away. 
Indeed,  our  heaviest  losses  have  been  caused  by 
the  fire  from  the  enemy's  sharpshooters,  stationed 
in  the  adjoining  mosques  and  houses  of  the  native 
nobility,  to  the  necessity  of  destroying  which 
the  attention  of  Sir  Henry  had  been  repeatedly 
drawn  by  the  staff  of  engineers ;  but  his  invariable 
reply  was :  *'  Spare  the  holy  places,  and  private 
property  too,  as  far  as  possible;"  and  we  have 
consequently  suffered  severely  from  our  very 
tenderness  to  the  religious  prejudices  and  respect 
to  the  rights  of  our  rebellious  citizens  and  soldiery. 
As  soon  as  the  enemy  had  thoroughly  completed 
the  investment  of  the  Residency,  they  occupied 
these  houses,  some  of  which  were  within  easy 
pistol-shot  of  our  barricades,  in  immense  force, 
and  rapidly  made  loopholes  on  those  sides  which 
bore  on  our  post,  from  which  they  kept  up  a 
terrific  and  incessant  fire  day  and  night.' 

The  second  week  of  the  siege  began,  bringing 
with  it  an  augmentation  of  the  troubles  already 
bitterly  tasted.  One  day  the  Bailey  guard  would 
be  fiercely  attacked,  another  day  the  Cawnpore 
Battery,  demanding  incessant  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  and  men  posted  at  those  out- 
works. Brigadier  Inglis  sent  off  letters  and 
messages  to  Cawnpore  and  Allahabad;  but  none 
reached  their  destination,  the  messengers  being 
all  intercepted  on  the  way.  He  did  not  know 
how  his  missives  fared ;  he  only  knew  that 
no  aid,  no  intelligence,  reached  him,  and  he 
measured  his  resources  with  an  anxious  heart 
Sometimes  a  few  officers  would  retire  to  snatch 
a  little  rest  just  before  midnight,  and  then 
would  be  roused  at  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  by  a  message  that  Gubbins's  house — or 
'garrison,'  as  most  of  the  houses  within  the 
enclosure  were  now  called — or  the  Bailey  guard,  or 
some  other  important  post,  was  closely  attacked. 
Sleep,  food,  everything  was  forgotten  at  such 
moments,  except  the  one  paramount  duty  of  repel- 
ling the  enemy  at  the  attacked  point  One  day  a 
rebel  musketeer  pushed  forward  to  such  a  spot  as 
enabled  him  to  shoot  Lieutenant  Charlton  within 
side  the  very  door  of  the  church.  The  enemy 
sometimes  fired  logs  of  wood  from  their  cannon 
and  mortars,  as  if  deficient  in  shot  and  shell ;  but 
they  did  not  slacken  from  this  or  any  other  cause  ; 
they  sent  shots  which  set  the  commissioner's  house 
on  fire,  causing  much  danger  and  difficulty  In 


extinguishing  the  flames ;  and  it  became  perilous 
for  any  one  within  the  enclosure  to  be  seen  for 
an  instant  by  the  enemy— so  deadly  accurate  were 
their  marksmen.  Once  now  and  tiben  the  officers 
with  a  few  men,  longing  for  a  dash  that  would 
inspirit  them  in  the  midst  of  their  troubles,  would 
astonish  the  enemy  by  making  a  sortie  beyond  the 
defences,  spiking  a  gun  or  two,  despatching  a  few 
of  the  rebels,  and  hastening  back  to  the  enclosure. 
Lives  being,  however,  too  valuable  to  be  risked 
for  advantages  so  small  as  these,  the  brigadier 
sought  rather  to  discourage  than  encourage  such 
acts  of  heroism.  Mr  Bryson  and  Lieutenant  Baxter 
were  among  the  many  who  fell  at  this  time.  The 
officers  did  men's  duty,  the  civilians  did  military 
duty ;  for  there  were  not  hands  enough  to  guard 
properly  the  numerous  threatened  points.  One 
night  all  spare  hands  would  be  called  upon  to  cover 
with  tarpaulin  the  bhoosa  stacks  in  the  racket- 
court  ;  on  another,  civilians  who  never  before  did 
labourers'  work  were  called  up  to  dig  earth  and  to 
carry  sand-bags  for  batteries  or  breast-works;  or 
they  would  stand  sentinels  all  night  in  drenching 
rains.  And  then,  perhaps  on  returning  to  their 
houses  or  'garrisons'  in  the  morning,  they  would 
find  them  untenable  by  reason  of  the  torrent  of  balls 
and  bullets  to  which  they  had  been  exposed.  The 
open  spots  between  the  several  buildings  became 
gradually  more  and  more  dangerous.  '  A  man 
could  not  shew  his  nose,'  says  Captain  Anderson, 
'  without  hearing  the  whiz  of  bullets  close  to  his 
head.  The  shot,  too,  came  fix)m  every  direction ; 
and  when  a  poor  fellow  had  nearly  jerked  his 
head  off  his  shoulders  in  making  humble  saluta- 
tions to  passing  bullets,  he  would  have  his  penance 
disagreeably  changed  into  a  sudden  and  severe 
contortion  of  the  whole  body  to  avoid  a  round 
shot  or  shell.  So  soon  as  a  man  left  his  post  he 
had  no  time  for  meditation ;  his  only  plan  was 
to  proceed  rapidly.  In  fact,  to  walk  slow  was  in 
some  places  very,  very  dangerous;  and  many  a 
poor  fellow  was  shot,  who  was  too  proud  to  run 
past  places  where  bullets  danced  on  the  walls 
like  a  handful  of  pease  in  a  frying-pan.' 

The  third  week  arrived.  Now  were  the  gallant 
defenders  still  more  distressed  and  indignant  than 
they  had  hitherto  been ;  for  the  enemy  com- 
menced firing  at  the  Brigade  Mess,  where  lai*ge 
numbers  of  ladies  and  children  had  taken  refuge ; 
attacks  were  thus  made  on  those  who  could  not 
defend  themselves,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers 
found  their  attention  distracted  from  necessary 
duties  at  other  points.  Anderson's  house  had  by 
this  time  become  so  riddled  with  shot,  that  the 
stores  were  removed  from  it ;  and  Deprat's  house, 
similarly  battered  by  the  enemy,  in  like  manner 
became  uninhabitable.  The  buildings  near  the 
boundary  naturally  sufiered  most ;  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, those  nearer  the  centre  became  more 
and  more  crowded  with  inmates.  Day  by  day  did 
officers  and  men  work  hard  to  strengthen  the 
defences.  Mortars  were  placed  behind  the  earth- 
work at  the  post-office,  to  jet  forth  ihelLi  upon 


the  troubl^ome  Jobannea*  house ;  stockades  aiid 
traveiies  were  made^  to  screen  the  entrance  to  th<: 
Residency,  within  which  eo  many  persona  were 
donaictled.  Nevertheless  the  attnck  iuci^eased  in 
vigour  quite  els  rapidly  as  the  defence  ;  for  the 
insurgeutj  appear  to  have  received  large  reinforce- 
ments. Their  cnstom  was  to  fire  all  night,  so  as  to 
afford  the  garrison  no  rest,  and  thus  tire  thcta  out ; 
they  ao  pointed  a  mortar  aa  to  send  two  ahella 
directly  into  the  Eesidency  itself;  they  commenced 
a  new  battery,  to  bear  upon  Guhbina's  bouse ;  tbeir 
cannon-balls — of  which  there  were  indications  of 
a  new  supply — felt  upon  and  into  Fayrer^s  and 
Oubbins^s  ho  uses,  the  post-office  and  the  Brigade 
Mess;  a  sbot  burst  through  a  room  in  Avhich 
many  of  the  principal  officers  were  Lreakf^ting ; 
a  mine  was  sprung  inside  flie  Water  Gate, 
intended  to  blow  up  the  Redan  Batteiy ;  and 
at  the  same  Umc  vigorous  attacks  were  made 
with  guns  and  musketry  on  almost  every  part 
of  the  enclosure,  as  if  to  bewilder  the  garrison 
with  crushing  onslaughts  on  every  side.  The 
pen  cannot  describe  the  state  of  incessant  anxiely 
into  which  these  daily  proceedings  threw  the 
forlorn  inmates  of  the  phice  :  no  one  eon  Id  look 
forward  to  a  night  of  sleep  afler  a  harassing 
day ;  for  the  booming  of  cannon,  and  the  antici- 
pated Tisit  of  a  canuon*ball  or  a  mortar-shelly 
drove  away  sleep  from  most  eyelids.  It  was  on 
the  20th  that  the  specially  vigorous  attack,  just 
adverted  to,  w^a-?  made  j  so  general  and  energetic^ 
that  it  almo^  partook  of  the  character  of  a  storm- 
ing or  assault  of  a  beleaguered  city*  Nothing  but 
the  most  untiring  assiduity  could  have  saved  the 
garrison  from  deatruction,  Every  one  who  could 
handle  a  musket  or  load  a  cannon,  did  so  ;  others 
helped  to  construct  stockades  and  earihen  barriei^  ] 
and  even  many  of  the  aick  and  wounded  rose  from 
their  pallets,  staggered  along  to  the  points  most 
attacked,  sought  to  aid  in  the  general  cause,  and  in 
some  instances  dropped  dead  while  so  doing. 
Almost  every  building  was  the  object  of  a 
distinct  attack-  The  Redan  l^attery  was  for- 
tunately not  blown  up,  the  enemy  having  mis- 
calculated the  distance  of  their  mine;  but  the 
explosion  was  followed  by  a  desperate  struggle 
on  the  glacis  outside,  in  which  the  insurgents 
were  mowed  down  by  grape-shot  before  they 
would  abandon  their  attempt  to  eutci-  at  that 
point.  At  Innes's  house,  Lienteoant  Longhnan 
maintained  a  long  and  herce  contest  against  a 
body  of  insurgents  twenty  fold  more  numerous 
than  the  little  band  who  aided  him ;  before 
they  deaisted,  no  less  than  a  hundred  dead  and 
wounded  were  carried  olF  by  the  rebels.  The 
financial  office  and  Sago's  house,  entirely  de- 
fended by  non- military  meOj  bore  up  bravely 
against  the  torrent  brought  against  them,  The 
judicial  office^  under  Captain  Germon,  and 
Anderson's  house,  under  Captain  AndersoUj  wcvg 
not  only  successfully  defended,  but  the  handful 
of  troops  aided  other  points  where  there  were 
no  military  men.    The  Brigade  JMess,  Gubbius's 


house,  the  houses  near  the  Cawnpore  Battery — all 
were  attacked  with  vigour,  but  every  attack  was 
repelled. 

AYhen  the  muater'toll  was  called  after  these 
exciting  scenes,  it  was  found  that  many  valuable 
lives  had  been  lost.  Yet  is  it  truly  remarkable 
that  less  than  thirty  persons  of  all  classes  in  the 
garrison  were  killed  or  w*ounded  on  the  20th,  No 
officer  was  killed;  among  the  wounded  were 
Captains  Low^e  and  Forbes,  Lieutenants  Edmon- 
stone  and  MTarlane,  and  Adjutant  Smith.  Mr 
Rees  asserts  that  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  duting 
seven  hours  of  incessant  Bghting,  could  hardly 
have  been  less  than  a  thousand  men.  It  was  the 
grape-shot  poured  forth  from  the  garrison  that 
worked  this  terrible  destruction.  The  week  had 
been  attended  with  its  usual  Ust  of  isolated  losses 
within  the  enclosure.  On  one  day  Ltou tenant 
Lester  was  killed ;  on  another,  Lieu teu ants  Bryce 
and  O'Brien  were  wounded ;  and  on  another, 
Lieutenant  Ilarmer  was  laid  low. 

The  arrival  of  the  fourth  week  of  the  siege 
found  Brigadier  Inglis  and  his  companions  stout 
in  heart,  but  yet  depressed  in  spirits ;  proud  of 
what  they  had  achieved  on  the  20thj  but  fearful 
that  many  more  such  dangei*B  would  beset  them. 
The  detachment  of  the  3 2d  foot  was  that  on  which 
Inglis  most  rched  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and 
in  that  the  casualties  had  been  IGO  in  tliree  weeks. 
He  had  sent  out  repeated  messengers,  but  had 
hitherto  obtained  not  a  word  of  news  from  any 
quarter;  shut  out  from  the  world  of  India,  be 
knew  of  nothing  but  his  own  cares  and  respon- 
sibilities. On  the  £3d,  however,  a  gleam  of  joy 
shot  through  the  garrison ;  a  messenger,  amid 
imminent  peril,  had  been  to  Cawnpore,  and  brought 
back  news  of  Ilavelock's  victories  in  the  Boab. 
Inglis  immediately  sent  him  off  again,  with  an 
urgent  request  to  the  gallant  general  to  advance 
with  his  column  to  Lucknow  as  quickly  aa  possible. 
The  English  residents  began  to  count  the  days  that 
must  elapse  before  Havelock  could  arrive — a  hope^ 
ful  thing  at  the  time,  but  bitterly  disappointing 
afterwards ;  for  they  knew  not  how  or  why  it  was 
that  succour  did  not  arrive.  Whatever  might  b© 
the  hopes  or  feai^  for  the  future,  there  was  an 
ever-prcsent  danger  which  demanded  daily  and 
hourly  attention.  Although  mortified  by  their  late 
defeat,  the  enemy  did  not  on  that  account  give 
up  their  attacks.  On  narrowly  watching,  the 
engineers  detected  the  enemy  forming  a  mine 
beneath  the  ground  from  Johannes'  house  to  the 
Sikh  Square  and  the  Brigade  Meas;  they  conld 
hear  the  miner's  at  their  subterraneous  work,  and 
they  did  what  mllitaiy  engineers  are  accustomed 
to  in  s^uoh  cases— run  out  a  countermine,  and 
destroy  the  enemy's  handiwork  by  an  explosion. 
Above  ground  the  attack  was  maintained  chiefly 
by  artilleij,  the  hurling  of  balls,  shellsj  shrapnel^ 
and^  those  abominable  compounds  of  pitchy  and 
sulphureous  ^bstances  which  artillerymen  c:dl 
*  stinkpots.*  The  breakfast-table  of  the  officei-s  at 
the  post-uifice  was  one  morning  visited  by  an 
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eight-inch  shell,  vfhicli  fell  on  it  without  explod- 
ing. On  the  25th  a  letter  arrived  from  Colonel 
Tytler  at  Cawnpore,  the  first  received  from  any 
quarter  throughout  July;  for  the  former  messenger 
had  hrought  rumours  concerning  Havelock,  not  a 
letter  or  a  message.  Great  was  the  joy  at  learning 
that  Havelock  intended  to  advance  to  Lucknow; 
and  Inglis  at  once  sent  off  to  him  a  plan  of  the 
city,  to  aid  his  proceedings— offering  the  messenger 
five  thousand  rupees  if  he  safely  hrought  hack  an 
answer.  An  anxious  time  indeed  was  it  for  all, 
and  well  might  they  look  out  for  succour.  Major 
Banks,  the  civil  commissioner  appointed  hy  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  was  shot  dead  while  recon- 
noitring from  the  top  of  an  outhouse ;  he  was  an 
officer  who  had  served  nearly  thirty  years  in  India, 
and  who,  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  linguist,  had 
won  a  good  name.  Dr  Brydon  was  wounded ;  the 
Rev.  Mr  Polehampton  was  killed,  as  were  Lieu- 
tenants Lewin,  Shepherd,  and  Archer,  and  many 
others  whose  lives  were  valuable,  not  only  to  their 
families,  but  to  all  in  the  garrison.  The  death  of 
Major  Banks  increased  the  cares  and  responsibilities 
of  Brigadier  Inglis,  who,  now  that  there  was  no 
chief-commissioner,  felt  the  necessity  of  placing  the 
whole  community  under  strict  military-garrison 
rules. 

In  the  official  dispatch  afterwards  prepared  by 
Inglis,  full  justice  was  done  to  the  ingenuity  and 
perseverance  of  the  besiegers.  Speaking  of  the 
largo  guns  placed  in  batteries  on  every  side  of  the 
enclosure,  he  said :  '  These  were  planted  all  round 
our  post  at  small  distances,  some  being  actually 
within  fifty  yards  of  our  defences,  but  in  places 
where  our  own  heavy  guns  could  not  reply  to 
them ;  while  the  perseverance  and  ingenuity  of 
the  enemy  in  erecting  barricades  in  front  of  and 
around  their  guns,  in  a  very  short  time  rendered 
all  attempts  to  silence  them  by  musketry  entirely 
unavailing.  Neither  could  they  bo  effectually 
silenced  by  shells,  by  reason  of  their  extreme 
proximity  to  our  position,  and  because,  moreover, 
the  enemy  had  recourse  to  digging  very  narrow 
trenches  about  eight  feet  in  depth  in  rear  of  each 
gun,  in  which  the  men  lay  while  our  shells  were 
flying,  and  which  so  effectually  concealed  them, 
even  while  working  the  gun,  that  our  baffled 
sharpshooters  could  only  see  their  hands  while  in 
the  act  of  loading.' 

And  now,  the  reader  may  ask,  what  were  the 
ladies  and  children  doing  during  this  terrible 
month  of  July ;  and  how  did  the  officers  and  men 
fare  in  their  domestic  and  personal  matters  ?  It 
is  a  sad  tale,  full  of  trouble  and  misery ;  and  yet 
it  is  a  heroic  tale.  No  one  flinched,  no  one 
dreamed  for  an  instant  of  succumbing  to  the 
enemy.  It  must  be  remembered,  as  a  beginning 
of  all  the  privations,  that  the  Europeans  went  into 
the  Residency  very  scantily  supplied  with  personal 
necessaries.  When  the  cantonment  was  bufned 
during  the  mutiny  of  the  31st  of  May,  much  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  officers  was  destroyed ;  and 
when  every  one  hunied  in  for  shelter  after  the 


disastrous  30th  of  June,  no  time  was  allowed  for 
making  purchases  in  the  city,  or  bringing  in  pro- 
perty from  bungalows  or  storehouses  outside  the 
official  stronghold.  Hence  every  one  was  driven  to 
make  the  best  of  such  commodities  as  had  been 
secured  by  the  last  day  of  June.  Even  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  month  the  troubles  were  many ; 
the  enclosure  Residency  was  full  of  officers  and  men, 
all  hard  at  work ;  the  heat  was  excessive ;  cholera, 
d3rsentery,  and  small-pox  were  at  their  deadly 
work ;  the  church  being  fiill  of  grain,  those  who 
sought  religious  aid  in  time  of  need  met  for  divine 
service  in  any  available  spot ;  most  of  the  native 
servants  ran  away  when  the  troubles  began ;  and 
many  of  them  ended  their  service  by  robbing 
their  masters. 

How  July  opened  for  the  British,  may  faintly 
be  imagined.  The  commissariat  chief  was  ill ;  no 
one  could  promptly  organise  that  office  under  the 
sudden  emergency ;  the  food  and  draught  bullocks, 
unattended  to,  roamed  about  the  place ;  and  many 
of  them  were  shot,  or  tumbled  into  wells.  Terrible 
work  was  it  for  the  officers  to  bury  the  killed 
bullocks,  lest  their  decaying  carcasses  .should  taint 
the  air  in  excessively  hot  weather.  Some  of  the 
artillery  horses  were  driven  mad  for  want  of  food 
and  water.  Day  after  day,  after  working  hard  in 
the  trenches,  the  officers  had  to  employ  themselves 
at  night  in  burying  dead  bullocks  and  horses — 
officers,  be  it  understood ;  for  the  men  were  all 
employed  as  sentries  or  in  other  duties.  It  was 
not  until  after  many  days  that  they  could  turn  out 
of  the  enclosure  all  the  spare  horses,  and  secure  the 
rest  As  the  heat  continued,  and  as  the  dead  bodies 
of  animals  increased  in  number,  the  stench  became 
ovei*powering,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  griev- 
ances to  which  the  garrison  were  exposed;  the 
temperature  at  night  was  often  less  patiently  borne 
than  that  by  day,  and  the  officers  and  men  were 
troubled  by  painful  boils.  Even  when  wet  days 
occurred,  matters  were  not  much  improved ;  for 
the  hot  vapours  from  stagnant  pools  engendered 
fever,  cholera,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea.  The 
children  died  rapidly,  and  the  hospital-rooms  were 
always  full;  the  sick  and  wounded  could  not  be 
carried  to  upper  apartments,  because  the  enemy's 
shot  and  shell  rendered  all  such  places  untenable. 
The  officers  were  put  on  half-rations  early  in  the 
month ;  and  even  those  rations  they  in  many  cases 
had  to  cook  for  themselves,  owing  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  native  servants.  The  English  ladies 
suffered  unnumbered  privations  and  inconveniences. 
The  clergyman's  wife,  in  her  Diaty,  told  of  the  very 
first  day  of  the  siege  in  these  words :  '  No  sooner 
was  the  first  gun  fired,  than  the  ladies  and  children 
^-congregated  in  large  numbers  in  Dr  Fayrer's 
house — ^were  all  hurried  down  stairs  into  an  under- 
ground room  called  the  Tye  Khana,  damp,  dark, 
and  gloomy  as  a  vault,  and  excessively  dirty. 
Here  we  sat  all  day,  feeling  too  miserable,  anxious, 
and  terrified  to  sp^,  the  gentlemen  occasionaUy 
coming  down  to  reassure  us  and  tell  us  how  things 
were  going  on.    was  nearly  all  the  day  in 
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the  hospital,  where  the  scene  was  terrible;  the 
place  fio  crowded  with  wanuded  and  djing  men 
that  there  waa  no  room  to  pasg  between  them,  and 
everything  in  a  itate  of  indeacribahle  misery,  dis- 
comfort, and  confuston/  In  the  preceding  month 
it  had  been  a  hardeithip  for  t]ie  ladies  to  be  deprired 
of  the  Idxuries  of  Anglo-Indian  life;  but  they  were 
now  driven  to  meastu^  oomforts  by  a  d liferent 
Standard.  They  were  called  upon  to  sweep  their 
own  rooms,  draw  water  from  the  wells,  wash 
their  own  dothea,  and  perform  all  the  meninl 
duties  of  a  household ;  while  their  hnsbanda  or 
fathers  were  cramped  np  in  little  outhonaes  or 
stables,  or  anywhere  that  might  afford  temporary 
shelter  at  night.  When  food  became  scanty  and 
disease  prevalent,  these  troubles  were  of  course 
augmented,  and  difference  of  rank  became  almost 
obliterated  where  all  had  to  suffer  alike.  Many 
famihes  were  huddled  together  in  one  laiigc  room, 
and  all  privacy  was  destro)^ed^  The  eick  and 
wounded  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  sad  plight ; 
for,  kind  as  the  rest  were,  there  were  too  many 
harassing  duties  to  permit  them  to  help  adequately 
those  who  were  too  weak  to  help  themselves, 
Officers  and  men  w-ere  lying  about  in  the  hoBpital 
rooms,  covered  with  blood  and  often  with  vermin  ; 
tlie  dhobcei  or  washermen  were  too  w^eak- handed 
for  the  preservation  of  eleanhness,  and  few  of  the 
British  hsid  tlie  luxury  of  a  change  of  hnen  ;  the 
windows  being  kept  closed  and  barricaded,  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  shot  from  without,  the 
pestilential  atmosphere  carried  off  almost  as  many 
unfortunates  as  the  enemy's  naissiles.  The  writer 
of  the  Lad^s  X^Urny^  whoso  narrative  is  seldom 
reheved  by  one  gleam  of  cheerfulness,  departs 
from  her  habitual  sadness  when  describing  the 
mode  in  which  eleven  ladies  and  seven  children 
slept  on  the  floor  in  the  Tyo  Kliana  or  cellar, 
^fitting  into  each  other  like  bits  into  a  puzzle.' 
CLairs  being  few  in  number^  most  of  the  ladies 
sat  on  the  floor,  and  at  meal-times  placed  their 
plates  on  their  knees.  The  cellar  being  perfectly 
dark,  candles  were  lighted  at  meal-times,  The 
reason  for  keeping  so  many  persons  in  this 
subterranean  abode  w^aa  to  lessen  the  chance  of 
their  being  shot  in  any  upper  apartment.  Of 
one  torment^  the  flies,  every  person  complained 
bitterly  who  was  shut  up  in  the  Residency 
enclosure  on  those  fearfully  hot  days.  Mr  Rces 
says  :  'They  daily  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  at  last  began  to  feel  life  irksome,  more  on  their 
account  than  ftijm  any  other  of  our  numerous 
troubles,  In  the  day,  flies ;  at  night,  mosquitoes. 
But  the  latter  were  bearable ;  the  former  intoler- 
ablo.  Lucknow  hart  always  been  note^l  for  its 
flies ;  but  at  no  time  had  they  been  known  to  be 
so  tronldesome.  The  mas;s  of  putrid  matter  that 
was  allowed  to  accnmnlate,  the  rains,  the  commis- 
sariat stores,  the  hospital,  had  attracted  these 
insects  in  incredible  numbers.  The  Egyptians 
could  not  posaibly  have  been  more  molested  than 
wo  were  by  this  pest.  They  swarmed  in  millions, 
and  though  we  blew  daily  some  hundreds  of  thon- 


sanda  into  the  air,  this  seemed  to  make  no  diminu* 
tion  in  their  numbers ;  the  ground  was  still  blAck 
with  them,  and  the  tables  were  literally  covered 
with  these  cursed  fties.  We  could  not  sleep  in  the 
day  on  account  of  them.  We  could  scarcely  eat 
Our  beef,  of  which  we  got  a  tolcimbty  small 
quantity  every  day,  was  usually  studded  with 
them  ;  and  when  1  ate  my  miserable  boiled  lentil- 
soup  and  unleavened  bread,  a  number  of  scam  pa 
flew  into  my  mouth,  or  tumbled  into  And  floated 
about  in  my  plate/ 

Let  us  proceed,  and  watch  the  military  opermtious 
of  the  month  of  August, 

The  flftJi  week  of  the  siege  opened  with  the 
same  sceues  as  before,  deciiened  in  intensity.  The 
enemy,  it  is  true,  did  not  attack  with  more  vigour, 
but  the  defenders  wore  gradually  weakened  in 
every  one  of  their  resources — except  courage,  and 
the  resolution  to  bear  all  rather  than  yield  to  the 
enemy.  Colonel  Ty tier's  letter  hail  af^rded  hope 
that  the  relieving  column  under  Havelock  would 
arrive  at  Lucknow^  before  the  end  of  July ;  but 
when  the  30th  and  3lst  had  passed,  and  the  Ist 
and  2d  of  August  had  passed  also,  then  were  their 
hopes  cmelly  dashed.  It  required  all  the  euci^ 
of  Brigadier  Inglis  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  himself 
and  his  companions  under  the  dbappointment 
He  did  not  know,  and  was  destined  to  remain  for 
some  time  in  ignorance,  that  Havelock  had  been 
for^^^d  to  return  to  Cawnpore,  owing  to  the  loesea 
suffered  by  his  heroic  little  band.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  great  numbers  of  addi- 
tional rebel  sepoys  entered  Lucknow,  increasing 
the  phalanx  opposed  to  the  British.  They  began 
a  new  mine  near  Sago's  house,  and  another  n«ir 
the  Brigade  Mess,  in  which  many  of  the  ladies 
and  children  were  sheltered  \  and  it  required  all 
the  activity  of  the  oflicera  to  JVustrate  these  under- 
ground enemies.  The  rebels  planted  a  24^pounder 
near  the  iron  bridge,  to  batter  the  church  and  the 
Residency,  On  one  day  a  shell  burst  in  a  room  of 
the  Begum's  Kothee,  where  Lieutenant  James  and 
Mr  Lawrence  were  ill  in  bed,  but  without  injuring 
them ;  and  on  another  a  soldier  was  shot  dead 
by  a  cannon-ball  in  the  very  centre  room  of  the 
hospital  Inglis  tried,  bnt  tried  in  Tain,  to  get 
any  one  to  take  a  letter,  even  so  small  as  to  go  Into 
a  quill,  to  Havelock  \  (be  enterprise  was  so  perilons, 
tbat  the  offer  of  a  great  reward  fell  powerleia. 
Thus  reduced  to  his  own  resources,  he  began 
anxiously  to  count  np  his  stores  and  suppH^ :  ho 
[»rotected  the  pow^der-magazine  with  heavy  beams, 
laden  witli  a  gi'eat  thicknesii  of  earth  j  and  he  got 
the  civilians  to  labour  at  the  earthworks^  and  to 
watch  the  batteries,  for  nearly  all  his  engineers 
were  ill*  One  enginoer-officei",  Captain  Fulton^ 
was  happily  spai*ed  from  illness  longer  than  most 
of  the  others  \  and  he  laboured  unremittingly  and 
most  skilfully  to  bafflo  the  enemy's  mining  by 
countermining;  ho  organised  a  body  ^  sappers 
from  among  the  humbler  members  of  the  garrison, 
and  begged  every  one  who  did  sentry-duty  at  night 
to  listen  for  and  give  information  concerning  any 
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underground  sounds  that  denoted  the  driving  of 
galleries  or  mines  by  the  enemy.  One  of  the 
ladies,  Mrs  Dorin,  was  among  the  number  who 
this  week  fell  from  the  shots  of  the  enemy.  An 
event  of  this  kind  was  peculiarly  distressing  to 
all;  an  officer  learns  to  brave  death,  but  he  is 
inexpressibly  saddened  when  he  sees  tender  women 
falling  near  him  by  bullets. 

The  sixth  week  arrived.  The  brigadier,  by 
redoubling  his  offers,  did  at  length  succeed  in 
obtaining  the  aid  of  a  native,  who  started  on  the 
dangerous  duty  of  conveying  a  small  note  to 
General  Havelock  at  Cawnporo.  This  done,  he 
renewed  his  anxious  superintendence  of  matters 
within  the  enclosure.  The  enemy  mounted  on 
the  top  of  Johannes'  house,  and  thence  kept  up  a 
very  annoying  fire  on  the  Brigade  Mess.  They 
also  recommenced  mining  near  the  Redan.  On  the 
8th  of  August  the  garrison  could  hear  and  see 
much  marching  and  countermarching  of  troops 
within  the  city,  without  being  able  to  divine  its 
cause;  they  fondly  hoped,  when  the  booming  of 
guns  was  heard,  that  Havelock  was  approaching. 
This  hope  was,  however,  speedily  and  bitterly 
dashed ;  for  on  the  following  day  a  great  force 
of  rebels  was  seen  to  approach  from  the  direction 
of  the  cantonment,  cross  the  river,  and  join  the 
main  body  of  the  insurgents  within  Lucknow. 
This  was  a  bad  omen,  for  it  prefigured  an  increase 
in  the  number,  fk'equency,  and  varieties  of  attack. 
On  the  10th  the  enemy  succeeded  in  exploding 
one  of  their  mines  opposite  Johannes'  house ; 
it  blew  up  sixty  feet  of  palisades  and  earthen 
defences.  Under  cover  of  this  surprise,  and  of 
a  tremendous  firing  of  guns,  the  enemy  pushed 
forward  into  all  the  buildings  near  the  Cawn- 
pore  Battery  and  Johannes'  house;  but  they 
encountered  so  steady  and  determined  a  resist- 
ance that  they  were  beaten  at  all  points.  Near 
Sago's  honse,  too,  they  fired  another  mine,  which 
blew  up  two  soldiers ;  but  here,  in  like  manner, 
they  were  repulsed  after  a  fierce  contest.  This 
explosion  was  accompanied  or  attended  by  an 
incident  almost  as  strange  as  that  connected  with 
the  soldier  at  Muchee  Bhowan ;  the  two  men  were 
blown  into  the  air,  but  both  escaped  with  their 
lives ;  one  fell  within  the  enclosure,  slightly  bruised, 
but  not  seriously  injured ;  the  other,  falling  into 
an  open  road  betweeil  the  enclosure  and  the 
enemy,  jumped  up  when  he  found  himself  unhurt, 
and  clambered  over  a  wall  or  through  the  breach, 
untouched  by  the  storm  of  bullets  sent  after  him. 
On  the  same  day  there  were  other  attacks  on 
Innes's,  Anderson's,  and  Gubbins's  houses  or  garri- 
sons. Of  the  attacks  on  the  Brigade  Mess,  the 
Cawnpore  Battery,  and  Anderson's  house.  Brigadier 
Inglis  afterwards  thus  spoke  in  his  dispatch :  *  The 
enemy  sprang  a  mine  close  to  the  Brigade  Mess, 
which  entirely  destroyed  our  defences  for  the  space 
of  twenty  feet,  and  blew  in  a  great  portion  of  the 
outside  wall  of  the  house  occupied  by  Mr  Schilling's 
garrison.  On  the  dust  clearing  away,  a  breach 
appeared  through  which  a  regiment  could  have 


advanced  in  perfect  order,  and  a  few  of  the  enemy 
came  on  with  the  utmost  determination ;  but  they 
were  met  with  such  a  withering  flank-fire  of  mus- 
ketry fh>m  the  officers  and  men  holding  the  top  of 
the  Brigade  Mess,  that  they  beat  a  speedy  retreat, 
leaving  the  more  adventurous  of  their  numbers 
lying  on  the  crest  of  the  breach.  While  this  oper- 
ation was  going  on,  another  large  body  advanced 
on  the  Cawnpore  Battery,  and  succeeded  in  locating 
themselves  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  ditch.  They 
were,  however,  dislodged  by  hand-grenades.  At 
Captain  Anderson's  post,  they  also  came  boldly 
forward  with  scaling-ladders,  which  they  planted 
against  the  wall ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  they  were 
met  with  the  most  indomitable  resolution ;  and 
the  leaders  being  slain,  the  rest  fled,  leaving  the 
ladders,  and  retreated  to  their  batteries  and 
loopholed  defences,  whence  they  kept  up  Ibr  the 
rest  of  the  day  an  unusually  heavy  cannonade 
and  musketry  fire.'  All  the  attacks,  it  is  true, 
were  frustrated,  but  only  by  fearful  labour  on 
the  part  of  the  defenders ;  every  man  was  worn 
down  by  exhaustion  on  this  terrible  day.  A 
message  or  rather  a  rumour  was  received, 
obscure  in  its  purport,  but  conveying  the  im- 
pression that  Havelock  had  been  baffled  in  his 
attempt  to  reach  Lucknow:  news  that  produced 
very  great  despondency  in  the  garrison,  among 
those  who  had  become  sick  at  heart  as  well  as  in 
body.  When  a  cannon-ball  rushed  along  and 
demolished  the  verandah  of  the  Residency  or 
chief-commissioner's  house,  it  could  not  do  less 
than  add  to  the  trepidation  of  the  numerous 
families  domiciled  within  the  walls  of  that  buUd- 
ing,  already  brought  into  a  state  of  nervous  i^ta- 
tion  by  the  incessant  noises  and  dangers.  Death 
and  wounds  were  as  rife  as  ever  during  this  week. 
A  shot  broke  the  leg  of  Ensign  Studdy  while 
breakfasting  in  the  Residency ;  Captain  Waterman 
was  wounded  ;  Lieutenant  Bryce  died  of  a  wound 
received  some  days  earlier ;  Major  Anderson,  chief- 
engineer,  died  of  dysentery  and  over-fktigue,  bring- 
ing grief  to  the  whole  garrison  for  the  loss  of  a 
most  valuable  and  intrepid  officer.  These  were 
the  chief  names :  those  of  humbler  rank  who  fell 
to  rise  no  more  were  too  many  to  be  officially 
recorded ;  they  were  hastily  buried  in  the  chureh- 
yard,  and  soon  driven  from  the  memories  of  thoi^e 
who  had  no  time  to  dwell  on  the  past 

Up  to  the  day  when  the  seventh  week  of  the 
siege  opened,  there  had  been  twenty  letters  sent  for 
succour,  first  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  and  then  by 
Brigadier  Inglis ;  and  to  only  one  of  these  had  a 
direct  reply  been  received.  Only  a  few  of  them, 
indeed,  had  reached  their  destinations;  and  of 
these  few,  a  reply  teom  one  alone  safely  passed 
through  all  the  perils  between  Cawnpore  and 
Lucknow.  As  has  been  already  said,  this  reply 
was  not  such  as  to  comfort  the  British  residents ; 
they  had  to  rouse  themselves  to  a  continuance 
of  the  same  kind  of  exertions  as  before.  The 
enemy  did  not  give  them  one  day,  scarcely  one 
hour,  of  rest.    On  the  12th  of  August  so  fierce  an 
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attack  was  mnde  on  tbe  Cawnpore  Battery^  that  all 
the  defenders  were  forced  to  sliicld  themselves 
from  the  balls  and  bullets — still  remaining  at  hand, 
however,  in  case  a  closer  assault  were  attempted. 
It  being  found,  tooj  that  a  mine  was  being  run  by 
the  enemy  ia  the  direction  of  Sago*s  honsej  aome 
of  the  officers  made  a  daring  sortie  to  cxauime  ibis 
mine,  much  to  their  own  peril  Then  commenced, 
OS  before,  a  system  of  countermining^  each  party 
of  miners  being:  able  to  hear  the  other  workhig  in 
an  aiijoining  gallery;  it  became  a  struggle  which 
should  blow  the  other  up ;  the  British  succeeded, 
and  shattered  all  the  works  of  the  enemy  at  that 
spot  Nothing  in  the  whole  progress  of  the  siege 
waa  more  extraordinary  than  this  perpetual  min- 
ing and  countermining.  While  the  infantry  aud 
artillery  on  both  sides  were  at  their  usual  deadly 
work  in  the  open  air^  the  Sappers  and  Miners  were 
converting  the  ground  beucath  into  a  honey- 
comb of  dark  galleries  and  passages— the  enemy 
attempting  to  blow  up  the  defence- works,  and  the 
defenders  attempting  to  antieipato  this  by  blow* 
ing  up  the  enemy.  Whenever  the  tiring  by  the 
mutineers  slackened  in  any  material  degree,  the 
defenders  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
make  new  sand-bags  for  batteries  aud  earthworks, 
in  place  of  the  old  ones  which  had  been  destroyed. 
The  15th  of  August  was  a  wldte  day  m  ithin  the 
enclosure ;  no  butial  took  plate.  It  was  also 
rendered  notable  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
General  llavelock — a  letter  telling  of  inability  to 
aiford  present  succour,  and  therefore  a  mournful 
letter ■  but  still  it  ^^aa  better  than  none,  seeing 
that  it  pointed  out  to  all  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinued  exertions  in  tbe  common  cause,  Now 
eame  the  time  when  a  great  increase  of  disco m^ 
fort  was  in  store  for  the  numerous  pei^ons  who 
had  been  accommodated  in  the  Residency,  the 
oJlcial  house  of  the  chiet'Commissioner,  The 
building  had  been  so  shaken  by  sliells  and  balls 
that  it  was  no  longer  secure  ;  and  the  inmatei 
were  removed  to  other  quarters,  Ou  the  18th  a 
terrible  commotion  took  place ;  tlie  enemy  ex- 
ploded a  mine  under  tbe  Sikh  Square  or  barrack^ 
and  made  a  breach  of  thirty  feet  in  the  defence- 
boundary  of  the  enclosure.  Instantly  all  hatitls 
were  set  to  work ;  boxes,  planks,  doors,  beams, 
were  brought  from  various  quarters  to  stop  up  the 
gap  ;  wliile  muskets  aud  pistols  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  iht  assailants.  Not  only  did  the  gallant; 
fellows  within  the  enclosure  re[rel  the  enemy, 
but  they  made  a  sortie,  and  blew  up  some  of 
the  exterior  buildiap  which  were  in  inconvenient 
proximity  By  the  explosion  on  this  day,  Captain 
Orr,  Lieutenant  Meecham,  and  other  odicers  and 
men,  M-ere  hurled  into  the  air^  but  with  less  serious 
results  than  might  have  been  expected;  several, 
however,  were  suffocated  by  the  debris  which  fell 
upon  them. 

By  the  eighth  week  the  garrison  had  become 
in  a  strange  way  accustomed  to  bullets  and  balls ; 
that  is,  though  always  in  misery  of  some  kind  or 
otherj  tho  i*eport  of  firearms  had  been  rendered 


fio  thoi'oughly  familiar  to  them,  through  every 
day  and  night*s  experience^  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  coui'se  to  bear  missiles  whiz  past  the  ear* 
Mr  Rees,  speaking  of  his  daily  movements  from 
building  to  building  in  the  enclosure^  says;  *At  one 
time  a  bullet  passed  through  my  hat ;  at  another 
I  escaped  being  shot  dead  bj  one  of  the  enem)*3 
best  ri  Bern  en,  by  aii  unfortimate  soldier  passing 
unexpectedly  before  me,  and  receiving  the  wound 
through  the  temples  instead ;  at  another  I  moved 
off  from  a  place  where  in  less  than  a  twinkling  of 
an  eye  afterwards  a  musket-bullet  stuck  in  the 
wall;  at  another,  agahi,  I  was  covereil  with -dust 
and  pieces  of  brick  by  a  round-shot  that  struck 
the  wall  not  two  inches  away  from  me ;  at 
another,  again,  a  shell  burst  a  couple  of  yanls 
away  from  me,  killing  an  old  woman,  and 
wonuding  a  native  boy  and  a  native  eooL*  Every 
day  wi^  marked  by  some  vicissitudes*  On  the 
20th,  the  enemy  opened  a  tremendous  cannon- 
ad  ing,  which  knocked  dawn  a  guard- room  over 
the  Mess- ho  use,  and  lessen  lhI  the  number  of 
places  from  which  the  garrison  could  obtain 
a  look-out.  The  enemy  were  also  on  that 
day  detected  in  tbe  attempt  to  run  new  mines 
under  the  Cawnpore  Battery  and  the  Bailey 
guard.  This  led  to  a  brilliant  sortie,  headeil  by 
Captain  M^Cabe  and  Lieutenant  Browne,  which 
resulted  not  only  in  the  spiking  of  two  of  the 
enemy *9  guns,  but  also  in  the  blowing  up  of 
Johannes'  house,  wltich  had  been  such  a  perpetual 
source  of  annoyance  to  the  garrison.  It  was  one 
of  the  best  day's  work  yet  accomplished,  and 
cheered  the  poor,  hard- work e<l  fellows  for  a  time. 
Yet  they  bad  enough  to  trouble  them  ;  tho  Cawn* 
pore  and  Kedan  batteries  were  almost  knocked  to 
pieces,  and  needed  con«;tant  repair;  the  judicial 
ofiice  became  so  riddled  vvith  shot  that  the  women 
and  children  had  to  be  removed  from  it ;  the 
enemy's  sharpshooters  were  deadly  accurate  in 
tlieir  aim ;  their  miners  began  new  mines  as 
fast  as  the  old  ones  were  destroyed  or  rendered 
innoxious ;  and  Inglis's  little  band  was  rapidly 
thinning. 

Another  week  arrived,  the  last  in  August,  and 
the  ninth  of  this  perilous  life  in  the  fortified 
enclosure.  Tlie  days  exhibited  variations  in  the 
degree  of  danger,  but  not  one  really  bright  gleam 
cheered  the  hearts  of  the  garrison.  An  advantage 
had  been  gained  by  the  successful  mining  and 
blowing  up  of  Johannes'  house,  once  the  residence 
of  a  merchant  of  that  name ;  it  had  been  a  ]K)st 
from  which  an  African  eunuch  belonging  to  the 
late  king's  court  had  kept  up  a  most  /iital  and 
accurate  fire  into  the  enclosure,  bringing  down 
more  Europeans  than  any  other  person  in  the 
enemy's  mnks.  An  a<l vantage  was  thus  gained, 
it  is  certain  ;  but  there  were  miseries  in  abund- 
ance in  other  quarters.  Gubbins's  house  had 
become  so  shot-riddled,  that  the  ladies  aud  ehil- 
dren  domiciled  there  w*ere  too  much  imperiled 
to  remain  longer ;  they  were  removed  to  other 
buildings,  adding  to  tlie  number  of  inmates  in 
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rooms  already  sadly  overcrowdetJ.  Among  the 
uatived  in  tho  enclosure,  desertions  frequently 
took  place ;  a  fact  at  which  no  one  could  rt^osoti- 
ably  he  surprised,  hut  whieh  tie?ertbeless  greatly 
added  to  the  lahours  of  those  on  whom  devolved 
the  d^fenco  of  the  [ikce.  Distressingly  severe  as 
those  labours  liad  all  along  bceUj  they  were  now 
doubly  so ;  for  the  enemy  elected  a  now  battery 


opposite  tho  Bailey  guard,  and  commenced  new 
mines  in  all  directions.  As  the  defenders  could 
seldom  venture  on  a  sortie  to  examine  the 
enemy's  works  of  attack,  they  were  driven  to  the 
construction  of  *  listening-galleries  * — undergi'ound 
passages  where  the  sound  of  the  enemy's  mining 
picks  and  sliovels  cuuld  he  heard.  And  then 
would  bo  renewed  the  digging  of  countertnines, 


EnglkU  Cboroh  mid  R«ld«ae7  al  Lueknaw^-fram  Offion'  Quirteri, 


lyatl  a  struggle  to  deternnne  which  party  should  be 
the  first  to  blow  up  the  other.  The  Mulmmim  or 
Mohammedan  festival  commenced  this  week ;  a 
period  in  which  fanatical  Mussnlmans  arc  so 
fierce  against  all  who  dissent  from  their  faiths 
that  the  garrison  apprehended  a  new  onslaoght 
with  more  force  than  ever ;  this  fear  passed 
away,  however,  for  though  there  was  much 
*  tom-tom*  processioning  and  huflu!o4iorn  bngling 
in  the  city,  the  attacks  on  the  enclosure  did  not 
dilTer  muoh  from  their  usual  character.  Another 
letter  was  teceived  from  Havel oek,  whicli  gave 
joy  to  men  who  found  that  they  were  not  wholly 
forgotten  by  friends  in  the  outer  world  ;  hut  when 
they  hcEird  that  a  period  of  at  least  tlffC6  wccls 
longer  must  ciaiif^o  before  ho  could  possiidy  reach 
them,  their  overcharged  hearts  smnk  again,  and 
deep  despondency  existed  for  a  time  among  theni, 
During  this  month  of  August,  the  women  and 
children,  the  sick  and  wounded,  of  course  suffered 
much  more  terribly  than  in  the  previous  mouth 


of  July.  Every  kind  of  peril  and  discomfort  had 
increased  in  severity  ;  every  means  of  succour  and 
solace  had  diminished  in  quantity.  Death  stj*uck 
down  many  i  disease  and  wounds  laid  low  a  still 
greater  number  ;  and  those  who  remained  were  a 
prey  to  carking  cai'es,  which  w^ore  down  both  mind 
and  body.  Those  who,  in  a  Christian  country,  are 
accustomed  to  pay  the  last  token  of  respect  to 
departed  friends  by  decent  funeral  ceremonies, 
were  often  pained  by  their  disability  to  do  so  in 
the  Lucknow  enclosure,  under  the  straitened  cir- 
cumstances of  their  position.  The  Rev,  Mr  Pole- 
ham  pton,  after  working  day  and  night  in  his 
kindly  oilices  among  the  sick  and  wounded,  was 
at  length  himself  struck  down  by  cholera ;  and 
then  came  tho  mounxful  question,  whether  he 
could  have  a  coffin  and  a  separate  grave.  The 
writer  of  the  Biar^^  wife  of  the  clergyman  who 
succeeded  Mr  Polehampton  iii  his  duties  as  n 
pastor,  says  that  her  husband  read  the  funeral- 
ser?iod  o?er  the  dead  body  in  presence  of  the 
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mourning  widow,  on  the  day  and  in  the  room 
where  the  death  took  place,  hefoi'e  removal 
for  instant  interment,  *She  (tho  widow)  was 
extremely  anxious  he  should  have  a  coffin ^  a  wish 

it  Si^med  impossible  to  gratiry ;  but » itistttuted 

a  search,  and  found  one  stored  away  with  some 
old  boices  nnder  the  stuircase  in  the  hospital  \  and 
he  also  had  a  separate  grave  dag  for  him.  Since 
the  siege,  the  bodiei  have  hitherto  always  been 
buried  several  in  the  same  grave^  and  sewn  up  in 
their  bedding,  as  there  are  no  people  and  no 
time  to  make  coffins.'  In  their  troubled  state  of 
feeling,  vexations  affected  the  diflTerent  members  of 
the  imprisoned  community  more  acutely  than 
would  have  been  the  case  at  other  times.  The 
plague  of  flies  can  be  adverted  to  in  a  half-laughing 
maimer  by  a  man  in  health  ;  but  in  the  Lucknow 
enclosure  it  was  a  real  plague^  a  source  of  exquisite 
misery  J  against  which  more  complaints  ivcre 
uttered  than  aJmost  anything  else.  There  were 
als^  troublesome  and  painful  boilB  on  the  person, 
brought  on  by  high  temperature  and  insufficient 
diet  and  medicines.  Whatever  might  be  the  amount 
of  care  taken,  bullocks  were  frequently  killed  by 
the  shot  of  the  enemy ;  and  as  animals  so  dying 
were  not  fit  for  human  food,  it  became  ncc^jssaiy 
to  bury  the  carcasses  at  onoe.  A  frightful  duty 
this  wa3j  mostly  performed  (as  has  already  been 
stated)  at  night  by  officers^  whose  few  hours 
of  possible  sleep  were  cut  short  by  this  revolting 
sort  of  labour.  No  one  cnnld  leave  tha  enclosure, 
CTccept  native  servaiib  determined  on  es^pe  ;  not 
an  inch  of  ground  belonged  to  the  British  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  intrenched  position ;  and  there- 
fore whatever  bad  to  be  put  out  of  sight — dead 
bodies  of  humati  beings,  careaases  of  bullocks  and 
horses,  garbage  and  ref^ise  of  every  kind — could 
only  so  bo  treated  by  being  buried  underground 
in  the  few  open  spots  between  the  buildings.  And 
this,  too,  in  the  August  of  an  Indian  climate, 
when  even  the  best  simitary  arrangements  fail  to 
remove  offensive  odours.  The  officers,  in  all  their 
letters  and  diaries,  spoke  of  this  poiiion  of  their 
labours  as  being  most  distressing ;  while  the  poor 
women,  cabined  by  dozens  together  in  single 
rooms,  yearned,  but  yearned  in  vain,  for  the 
breathing  of  a  little  air  free  from  impurities. 
They  dared  not  niove  out,  for  tlie  halls  and  buU ets 
of  the  enemy  were  whizsdng  across  and  into  every 
open  spot.  Sometimes  an  18-pounder  sliot  would 
burat  into  a  room  ■where  two  or  throe  of  tliem 
were  dressing,  or  where  a  lai-ger  number  were  at 
meals.  In  some  of  the  houses  or  *  garrisons/  where 
many  ladies  formed  one  com  muni  ty^  they  used  to 
take  it  in  turn  to  keep  awake  for  hourly  w^atches 
during  the  night ;  one  of  them  said  in  a  letter :  ^  I 
don*t  exactly  know  what  is  gained  by  these  night- 
Wat chiugs— -except  that  we  are  aU  very  nervous, 
and  are  expecting  some  dreadful  catastrophe  to 
happen/  The  httle  children  died  off  rapidly^  their 
maladies  being  more  than  could  be  met  by  the 
reaoiirces  at  hand  ;  and  tliose  who  bore  up  against 
1  Affiietioxis  were  much  emaciated »  The  husbands 


and  fathers,  worn  out  with  daily  fetigue  and 
nightly  watching,  had  little  solace  to  afTord  their 
families ;  and  thus  the  women  and  children  were 
left  to  pass  the  weaiy  hours  as  best  they  could. 
A  few  little  creatures,  'siegc-bahies/  as  their  poor 
mothers  called  them,  came  into  the  world  during 
this  stormy  period ;  and  with  them  each  day  was 
a  struggle  for  life*  When  the  native  servants 
one  by  one  escaped,  the  discomforts  of  the 
English  women  of  course  underwent  much  aggra- 
vation ;  and  when  the  house  or  bungalow  of 
Mr  Gubbins  became  unteuablo  through  shot  and 
bullet,  the  difficulty  was  immense  of  finding 
shelter  elsewhere;  every  place  was  already  over- 
crowded. Much  additional  misery  befell  the  officers 
and  men  from  this  fact — that  the  commissariat 
quarter,  offensive  to  every  sense  on  account  of 
the  organic  accumulations  inseparable  from  tlie 
slaughtering  and  cutting  up  of  animals — was  one 
of  the  weakest  parts  in  the  whole  enclosure^  and 
required  to  be  guarded  at  all  hours  by  armed  meuj 
who  loathed  the  si>ot  for  the  reason  just  men- 
tioned. The  chaplain,  too,  found  the  church-yani 
getting  into  such  a  horrible  state  that  he  dai^  not 
go  near  the  graves  to  read  the  funeral-service, 
Mr  Rees  mentions  an  instance  to  illustrate  the 
anxieties  of  those  who,  willing  le  suffer  themselves, 
were  almost  crushed  by  witnetaing  the  privations 
of  those  dear  to  them.  'He'  (mentioning  one  of 
the  officers)  *  had  at  first  told  me  of  his  wife  being 
feverish  and  quite  overcome  with  the  abominable 
life  she  had  to  lead.  And  tlien  he  talked  to  me 
of  his  boy  Herbert  j  how  he  was  attacked  with 
cholera,  and  feared  he  was  very  Ql;  and  how, 
insfcad  of  being  able  to  watoli  by  his  bedside,  he 
had  been  all  night  digging  at  Captain  Fulton's 
mine  ;  and  then  how  his  child  next  night  was 
convulsed,  and  what  little  hope  of  his  darling  being 
spared  to  them — how  heart-rending  the  boy's  suffer- 
ings were  to  his  parents'  feelings — how  even  his 
(the  father's)  iron  constitution  was  at  last  giving 
way — how  he  had  neither  medicine,  nor  attend- 
ance, nor  proper  food  for  the  child — and  how  the 
blowing  up  of  the  mine  so  close  to  hia  Bic*k  child 
had  frightcued  him.  And  then  to-day  he  told  me, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  yesterday — the  anniver- 
sai'y  of  his  birthday — hia  poor  child  was  called 
away,  "  God's  will  be  done  "  said  he ;  *'  but  it  is 
terrible  to  think  of  At  night  we  dug  a  hole  In 
the  garden^  and  there,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  we 
hud  him."^  This  case  is  not  singular  ;  many 
another  poor  parentis  heart  was  thus  torn. 

The  provisioning  of  the  garrison  was  of  eourse 
a  perpetual  source  of  anxiety  to  Brigadier  Inglls 
and  tho  otlier  officers  j  or  rather,  the  distribution 
of  the  food  already  possessed,  and  rapidly  beooming 
exhauated,  without  any  prospect  of  replenishing. 
Fresh  meat  was  in  sitore  for  the  garrison  as  long 
as  any  healthy  bullocks  remained ;  but  in  other 
articles  of  food  the  deficiency  became  serjons  as 
the  month  advanced.  An  immense  store  of  attah 
— the  coarse  meal  from  which  chnpatties  or  cakes 
were  made— had  been   provided   by  Sir  Henry 
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Lawrence ;  but  this  was  now  nearly  exhausted, 
and  the  garrison  had  to  grind  com  daily,  from 
the  store  kept  in  the  impromptu  granaries.  The 
women  and  ihe  elder  children  were  much  employed 
in  this  corn-grinding,  by  means  of  hand-mills.  To 
economise  the  meal  thus  laboriously  ground,  rice 
and  unground  wheat  were  served  out  to  the 
natives.  The  animal  food  was  likely  to  be  limited, 
by  the  want  not  of  bullocks,  but  of  bhoosa  or  fodder 
to  feed  them ;  and  the  commissariat-officers  saw 
clearly  before  them  the  approach  of  a  time  when 
the  poor  animals  must  die  for  want  of  food.  The 
tea  and  sugar  were  exhausted,  except  a  little  store 
kept  for  invalids.  The  tobacco  was  all  gone ;  and 
the  soldiers,  yearning  for  a  pipe  after  a  hard  day's 
work,  smoked  dried  leaves  as  the  only  obtainable 
substitute.  A  few  casks  of  porter  still  remained, 
to  be  guarded  as  a  precious  treasure.  Once  now 
and  then,  when  an  officer  was  struck  down  to 
death,  an  auction  would  be  held  of  the  few  trifling 
comforts  which  he  had  been  able  to  bring  with 
him  into  the  enclosure  ;  and  then  the  prices  given 
by  those  who  possessed  means  plainly  told  how 
eager  was  the  desire  for  some  httle  change  in  the 
poor  and  insufficient  daily  food.  A  few  effects 
left  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  were  sold ;  among 
them,  £16  was  given  for  a  dozen  bottles  'of 
brandy,  £7  for  a  dozen  of  beer,  the  same  amount 
for  a  dozen  of  sherry,  £7  for  a  ham,  £4  for  a  quart 
bottle  of  honey,  £5  for  two  small  tins  of  preserved 
soup,  and  £3  for  a  cake  of  chocolate.  Sugar  was 
the  luxury  for  which  most  craving  was  exhibited. 

We  pass  on  now  to  another  month,  September, 
whose  early  days  ushered  in  the  tenth  week  of  the 
captivity. 

New  mines  were  everywhere  discovered.  The 
British,  officers  and  men,  attended  sedulously  to 
the  underground  listening-galleries  adverted  to  in 
a  former  paragraph,  and  there  obtained  unmis- 
takable evidence  that  the  enemy  were  running 
mines  towards  Sago's  house,  the  Brigade  Mess,  the 
Bailey  guard,  and  other  buildings,  with  the  cus- 
tomary intent  of  blowing  them  up,  and  making 
a  forcible  entry  into  the  enclosure.  Untiring 
exertions  at  countermining  alone  frustrated  these 
terrible  operations.  On  one  day,  the  upper  part 
of  the  Brigade  Mess  was  smashed  in  by  a  shot ;  on 
another,  a  breach  was  made  in  the  wall  of  the 
Martini^re  temporary  school,  requiring  very  speedy 
stockading  and  barricading  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  the  enemy ;  on  another,  a  few  engineers  made 
a  gallant  sortie  from  Innes's  house,  and  succeeded 
in  blowing  up  a  building  from  which  the  enemy 
had  maintained  an  annoying  fire  of  musketry ; 
and  on  another  day,  an  officer  had  the  curiosity 
to  count  the  cannon-balls,  varying  from  3  to  24 
pounds  each,  which  had  fallen  on  the  roof  of  one 
building  alone,  the  Brigade  Mess — ^they  were  no 
less  than  280  in  number  I  On  the  6th  of  the  month, 
the  enemy  made  a  more  than  usually  impetuous 
attack ;  there  were  5000  of  them  in  sight  from  the 
Residency;  they  had  formed  a  battery  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river ;  they  exploded  two  mines 


near  the  Bailey  guard  and  the  mess-house ;  they 
advanced  to  Gubbins's  house  and  to  the  Sikh 
Square,  bringing  with  them  long  ladders  to  effect 
an  escalade — ^in  short,  they  seemed  determined  to 
carry  their  point  on  this  occasion.  All  was  in 
vain,  however;  the  garrison,  though  worked 
almost  to  death,  gallantly  rushed  to  every  endan- 
gered spot  and  repelled  the  enemy,  hastily  recon- 
structing such  defence-works  as  had  been  destroyed 
or  damaged.  Fortunately,  the  two  exploded  mines 
were  short  of  their  intended  distance:  they 
wrought  but  little  damage.  Much  marching  and 
countermarching  were  occasionally  visible  among 
the  troops  in  the  city:  vague  rumom*s  reached 
the  Residency  that  Havelock  had  a  second  time 
vanquished  Nena  Sahib's  troops  at  Cawnpore  or 
Bithoor;  but  to  what  extent  these  movements 
and  rumours  would  influence  the  garrison  was 
left  painfully  undecided.  The  nights  were  more 
terrible  than  the  days ;  for  the  enemy,  as  if  to 
destroy  all  chance  of  sleep,  kept  up  a  torrent  of 
musketry,  accompanied  by  much  shouting  and 
screaming.  *  Many  of  the  officers  worked  with 
almost  superhuman  energy  at  this  time.  Captains  . 
Fulton  and  Anderson,  Lieutenants  Aitken,  Clery, 
Innes,  Hutchinson,  Tulloch,  Birch,  Hay,  and 
others,  were  constantly  on  the  watch  for  mines, 
and  sedulously  diggiug  countermines  to  foil  them. 

The  eleventh  week  found  the  garrison  more 
than  ever  exposed  to  hourly  peril  The  officers, 
driven  from  place  to  place  for  their  few  hours 
of  repast  and  repose,  had  latterly  messed  in 
one  of  the  buildings  of  the  Begum's  Kothee ;  this 
fact  seemed  to  be  well  known  to  the  rebels,  who 
were  from  the  first  better  acquainted  with  what 
transpired  inside  the  fort  than  the  garrison  were 
with  external  affairs;  they  directed  their  shells 
and  balls  so  thickly  on  that  spot,  that  ingress  and 
egress  were  equally  difficult.  Two  sides  of  Innes's 
house  were  blown  in,  and  the  whole  structure 
made  little  else  than  a  heap  of  niins;  the  Resi- 
dency, too,  became  so  tottering,  that  renewed 
precautions  had  to  be  taken  in  that  quarter ;  new 
mines  were  perpetually  discovered,  directed  to 
points  underneath  the  various  buildings  ;  and  the 
enemy  sought  to  increase  their  means  of  annoy- 
ance by  booming  forth  shells  filled  with  abomin- 
able and  filthy  compositions.  Perhaps  the  most 
harassing  troubles  were  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
of  the  time  and  place  when  active  services  would 
be  needed.  The  officers  could  not  reckon  upon  a 
single  minute  of  peace.  '  In  the  midst  of  all  these 
miseries,'  says  Captain  Anderson, '  you  would  hear 
the  cry  of  "  Turn  out ;"  and  you  had  to  seize  your 
musket  and  rush  to  your  post  Then  there  was  a 
constant  state  of  anxiety  as  to  whether  we  were 
mined  or  not ;  and  we  were  not  quite  sure,  whilst 
we  were  at  a  loophole,  that  we  might  not  suddenly 
see  the  ground  open,  or  observe  the  whole  mate- 
rials of  the  house  fly  into  the  air  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  mine.  Shells  came  smashing  into  our 
rooms,  and  dashed  our  property  to  pieces ;  then 
followed  round-shot^   and  down  tumbled  huge 
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jnetm  of  masonry,  wliile  bits  of  wood  and  brick 
flew  in  all  directioni!,  I  have  seen  beds  literal  1/ 
blown  to  atoms,  and  trunks  and  boxes  completely 
sniAshed  into  little  bit^;  Nevertheless,  tkero  was 
no  flinching  in  the  gamson  ;  if  a  nune  ^vere 
discovered,  a  conn  term  inc  was  run  out  to  frus- 
trate it ;  if  a  wall  or  a  verandah  were  knocked 
down  by  shot,  the  debris  was  instantly  lised  to 
form  a  rampart,  barricatle,  or  stockade.  On  tho 
14th  of  the  month,  a  loss  was  incurred  which 
caused  grief  throughout  the  garrison.  Captain 
Fulton,  whose  indomitable  energy  had  won  the 
admiration  of  all  in  his  duties  as  engineer,  and 
whose  kindness  of  manner  had  rendered  him  a 
general  favourite^  was  struck  by  a  cannon-ball 
which  took  hh  heat!  completely  off  Brigadier 
Inglis  felt  this  loss  sensitively,  for  Fulton  had  been 
to  him  an  invaluable  aid  in  all  Ids  trials  and 
difficulties?.  Fulton,  who  was  especially  marked 
by  his  skill  and  promptness  in  countermining,  had 
succeeded  Major  Anderifon  as  chief-engineer,  and 
was  himself  now  succeeded  by  Captain  Andetmm, 

Tho  twelfth  week,  the  last  which  tho  beleaguered 
English  were  destimnl  to  sufler  before  the  one 
Vihich  was  to  bring  11  av clock  and  Ncill  to  Luck- 
uowj  found  them  in  great  despondency.  They  had 
lately  lost  a  number  of  valuable  oflicers.  Lieuten- 
ant Birch  fell ;  then  ^I,  Deprat^  a  merchant  w  ho 
workod  and  fought  most  valiantly  at  the  defences; 
then  Captain  Cunlifle ;  and  then  Lieutenant 
Graham,  whose  mental  firmness  gave  way  under 
priratton^  crrief,  and  wounds,  leading  him  to 
commit  suicide.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  these 
and  similar  losses,  harder  work  than  ever  pressed 
on  those  wdio  remained  alive.  Never  for  a  moment 
was  the  look* out  neglected.  At  all  hours  of  llie 
day  and  night,  officers  were  {josted  on  tho  roof^  of 
the  Residency  and  the  post-office,  finding  such 
shelter  as  Uiey  could  while  watching  intently  the 
river,  the  bridges,  the  roatb,  and  the  buildings  in 
and  around  the  city;  every  fact  they  observed, 
serious  in  its  apparent  import,  w^as  at  once 
reported  to  Brigadier  Inglis,  who  macle  such 
defensive  armngements  as  the  circumstances 
made  desirable,  and  as  his  gradually  lessened  means 
rendered  possible.  What  w^ere  the  sleepless  nights 
thus  added  to  harassing  days  for  the  responsible 
guardian  of  the  forlorn  band,  may  to  some  extent 
be  concciveil.  The  enemy*s  batteries  were  now 
more  numerous  than  ever.  They  were  constructed 
near  the  iron  bridge ;  in  a  piece  of  open  ground 
that  formerly  comprised  the  Uesidency  kitchen- 
garden  ;  near  a  mosque  by  the  swampy  ground  on 
the  river's  bank  ;  in  front  of  a  range  of  buildings 
called  the  Captan  Bfizaar;  in  the  Taree  Kothec 
opposite  tho  Bailey  guard ;  near  tlie  clock- lower 
opposite  the  financial  office  i  in  a  gai^eu  and 
buildings  opposite  the  judicial  office  and  Ander- 
aon^ii  house;  in  numerous  buildings  that  bore 
upon  the  CJawnporc  Battery  and  the  Bngailc  Mess  ■ 
in  flelds  and  buildings  that  commanded  Gubbins's 
hotise ;  and  in  positions  on  the  northwest  of  the 
Mfilciiire — in  other  words,  the  whole  place  was 


surrounded  by  batteries  bristling  uith  mortars 
and  great  guns,  sonie  or  other  of  which  were 
almost  incessantly  firing  shot  and  shell  into  it 

And  what^  the  reader  may  anxiously  ask,  was 
the  doniestic  or  personal  life  of  the  inmates  of 
the  enclosure  during  these  three  weeks  of  Sep- 
tember 1  It  was  sad  indeed — ^^boyond  the  former 
sadness.  If  the  men  toiled  and  watched  in  sultry 
dry  weather,  they  were  nearly  overcome  by  heat 
and  noisome  odoui"s ;  if  they  slej^t  in  the  trenches 
in  damp  nights  after  great  heat,  they  suflfcred 
terribly  in  tlteir  limbs  and  bones,  fur  they  had 
neither  teats  nor  change  of  clothing.  Such  was 
tho  state  to  which  the  whole  of  the  ground  wm 
brought,  by  refuse  of  every  kind,  that  a  pool 
resulting  from  a  shower  of  rain  soon  became  an 
insupportable  nuisance;  sanitaiy  cleansinga  were 
unattainable  by  a  community  who  had  neither 
surplus  labour  nor  efficient  drains  at  command. 
Half  the  otHcera  were  ill  at  one  time,  from  disease^ 
over-fatigue,  and  insufficient  diet  j  and  when 
they  were  thus  laid  prostrate,  they  had  neither 
medicines  nor  surgeons  sufficient  for  their  need. 
There  was  not  a  ^und  roof  in  the  whole  place. 
On  one  day  a  cannon-ball  entercfl  at  oue  end  of 
tho  largest  room  in  tho  hospital,  travelled  tho 
wliolo  length,  and  went  out  at  the  other — but^ 
singular  to  relate,  it  did  not  hurt  one  hnman 
being  in  tho  whole  crowde*!  apartmeut.  In  the 
commissariat  departtnent,  some  of  the  buUoeks 
yet  remaining  fell  sick  through  privations,  others 
were  shot  j  thereby  lessening  tho  reserve  store, 
and  adding  to  tho  repulsive  night-duties  of  the 
otEccrs  already  adverted  to.  Of  tho  few  native 
servants  still  remaining^  hardly  one  now  eould 
be  retained ;  and  the  saving  of  their  simple  foo<l 
w^as  an  inadequate  counterbalance  for  the  loss  of 
their  assistance  in  drudgery  laboura.  There  were 
not,  however,  wanting  proofs  of  a  fact  abundantly 
illustrated  in  many  walks  of  life— the  moral 
healthiness  of  useful  employment.  One  of  the 
ladies,  whose  ^rly  weeks  in  the  Residency  had 
been  w*eeks  of  misery,  afterwards  wrote  thus :  *  t 
now  find  every  hour  of  the  day  fully  occupied.  It 
is  a  great  com  fort  to  have  so  much  to  do,  and  to 
feel  one's  self  of  some  little  use  ;  it  helps  one  to 
keep  up  one*s  spirits  much  better  than  would  other- 
wise be  possible  under  the  circumstances.'  The  live- 
stock, the  rum,  the  porter,  ivcre  all  getting  low ; 
tea,  sugar,  coffee,  and  chocolate  had  long  disap- 
peared from  the  rations.  Such  officers  and  civilians 
as  had  money  in  their  pockets,  were  willing  to 
give  almost  any  prices  for  the  few  luxuries  still 
remaining  in  private  hands,  in  order  that  Ihey 
nnght  in  some  degi'ce  alleviate  the  stiflerings  of 
their  wives  and  children.  Forty  shilhugs  were 
eagerly  given  for  a  bottle  of  brandy ;  thirty-two 
for  a  bottle  of  cum^^oa ;  forty  for  a  small  fowl ; 
sixteen  shiUings  per  pound  were  offered,  but 
offered  in  vain,  for  sugar;  two  shillings  a  pound 
for  coarse  flour ;  ten  shdlings  a  pound  for  a  tittle 
half-raneid  butter  or  ghee ;  tob^c^,  four  shiUings 
a  Imf;  a  bottio  of  pickles,  forty  shillings.     Mr 
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Eees  sold  a  gold  watch  to  a  companion  who  had 
moDej  to  spare,  and  with  Jt  parcliaj^  the  luxury 
of  smoking  cigars  at  two  shillings  eaoh  ;  but  when 
those  bits  of  rolled  tobacco-] eaf  commanded  throe 
rapees  or  six  shilUngs  each,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  last 
remaining  source  of  personal  eujoyment.  'What 
nny  on^^are^  he  gave  out  of  Ifind  sympathy  to  hia 
sufibriDg  compaiiioDs  ;  but  what  ho  suld^  he  sold  in 
the  usual  commercial  spirit  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  attire  was  reduced  to  the  most  piteous  coti- 
dltion.  Many  of  the  officers  had  found  much  of 
their  clothing  burned  nearly  four  months  earlier, 
daring  the  mutiuy  at  the  cantonment ;  and  the 
troubles  of  June  had  prevented  them  from  making 
purchases  in  tlic  city  before  the  arrival  of  the  day 
when  they  were  all  alike  to  bo  £§hut  up  in  the 
euelosure.  As  a  cod  sequence,  their  remaijiing 
clothes  wore  away  to  rags,  or  something  worse. 
There  was  scarcely  a  vestige  of  a  miUtary  uni- 
form visible  throughout  the  place.  Officers 
worked  and  fought,  dined  and  slept,  in  shirt, 
trousers,  and  slippers ;  one  made  himself  a  coat 
out  of  a  billiard  Uble-eloth ;  and  another  contrired 
a  sort  of  shirt  out  of  a  pi  ceo  of  floor-clot  ii,  When 
the  trifling  enfectfi  of  one  of  the  deceased  office!^ 
came  to  be  examined  and  sold,  a  little  under- 
clothing was  sought  for  with  an  eagerness  wliLeh 
sumptuous  garmeuU  would  not  have  excited  ; 
four  pounds  sterhng  were  given  for  a  new  flaonel- 
shirty  and  twelve  pounds  for  five  others  which 
had  already  rendered  much  service. 

Joy,  joy  beyond  exjiressioa  rang  through  the 
eti closure  when,  on  the  21st  of  September,  tbo 
rumour  ran  i"ouud  that  a  messenger  had  arrived 
with  good  news,  Inglis  had,  a  few  days  before, 
sent  otf  a  ^py  oti  the  oft  en- tried  but  generally 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  a  small  note  (en- 
closed in  a  quill) ;  tbo  peril  had  been  g^eat,  but 
the  man  safely  returned  with  a  small  written 
reply  from  Hay  clock,  announcing  that  Outmrn 
and  himself  were  on  the  road  from  Cawnpore^ 
and  ejipected  to  reach  Luckuow  in  three  or  four 
days.  Hearts  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  this 
announcement  Many  wept  for  joy,  some  laughed 
and  shouted,  more  sank  on  their  knees  in  thanks* 
giving,  while  the  sick  and  wounded  rose  from  their 
pallets,  as  if  wondrously  strengthened  by  the 
glad  tidings,  All  worked  hard  and  vigorousUy,  in 
their  respective  ways,  to  preimre  for  the  struggle 
inevitable  on  any  attempt  of  the  two  generals  to 
penetrate  tli rough  the  strceta  of  the  city;  the 
inmates  of  the  gam  son  could  not,  it  is  true,  leave 
their  stronghold  to  join  in  the  flght,  but  they  might 
possibly  aid  when  the  forlomdiope  was  approach' 
Ing  the  Bailey  guard,  the  probable  place  of  entrance. 
The  22d  passed  over  in  hopej  and  fears,  expect* 
atiuns  and  preparations.  Ou  the  23d,  musketry 
wna  heard  on  the  Cawnporo  road,  and  much  agi- 
tation was  visible  within  the  city.  On  the  next 
day,  cannonading  and  nmsketry  were  again  heard ; 
and  then  were  the  garrison  rejoiced  at  seeing  mul^ 
tiludes  escaping  out  of  the  city,  and  over  the  bridge 
to  the  cither  ^ide  of  the  rivcr^ — rejoiced,  because 


this  movement  denoted  success  on  the  part  of  the 
advancing  British. 

The  25th  arrived — the  day  of  deliverance  J    Pro- 
digious agitation  and  alarm  had  marked  the  city 

all  night :  movements  of  men  and  horses,  and  all 
the  Indications  of  a  city  in  commotion.  At  noon, 
the  increasing  sounds  told  that  street  ^fighting 
was  going  on ;  those  who  went  on  the  top  of  the 
Residency  for  a  look-out  oonld  see  tlie  smoke  of 
musketry,  but  nothing  else.  As  the  afternoon 
advanced,  the  sounds  came  nearer  and  nearer;* 
then  was  heard  tbo  sharp  crack  of  rifles ;  then 
was  gradually  perceived  the  fiash  of  mnsketr}^; 
and  then  the  well-known  nni forms  of  a  friendly 
band.  Out  ram  and  Havelock^  when  they  had 
fought  their  w^ay  over  the  canal  by  the  Char  Bagh 
Bridge  (bridge  of  the  ^  four  gardens'),  intended  to 
have  taken  the  straight  road  to  the  Eesildency ; 
but  this  road  had  been  blocked  np  by  the  enemy 
with  guns,  palisades,  stockades,  barricades,  con- 
cealed pits  and  trendies,  and  other  obstacles. 
The  two  generals  therefore  diverged  to  the  right, 
marched  along  a  by-road  to  the  eastern  part  of 
the  eity,  and  tliere  fought  their  way  through  a 
continuous  Hue  of  streets  to  the  Bailey  guard 
entrance  of  the  Itesidency  enclosare^  suffering 
tembly  as  they  went.t  Great  was  the  shout 
with  which  they  were  welcomed,  and  warm  tbo 
grasp  with  which  Inglis  thanked  his  deliverers. 
* Tbe  immense  enthusiasm/  says  Mr  Rees,  'with 
which  they  were  greeted  defies  description.  As 
tlieir  hurrah  and  ours  rang  in  my  ears^  I  was 
nigh  bulging  with  joy.  ...  .  Wo  felt  not  only 
happy,  Imppy  beyond  imaginatjon,  and  grateful 
to  that  GckI  of  mercy  who,  by  our  noble  delivereiii^ 
Ilavelock  and  Outram,  and  their  gallant  troops 
had  tbus  snatched  ns  from  imminent  death  ;  but 
we  also  felt  proud  of  the  defence  we  had  made, 
ai&d  the  succ^a  with  which,  with  such  fearful  odds 
to  contend  against,  we  had  preserved,  not  only  our 
own  lives,  Imt  the  honour  and  lives  of  the  women 
and  ehildren  intrusted  to  our  keeping-  As  our  de- 
li vei'ors  poured  in^  they  continued  to  greet  us  with 
loud  hurrahs.  ....    We  ran  up  to  them,  o&cera 

*  The  Jtrve^  Tima  of  December  10,  IBS?,  cotiufn*!  whtt  pro- 
ftsaed  to  lie  no  extract  of  u  letter  IVom  M,  de  njunnftrr^l,  a  French 
phirridan  fn  tH&  lerrl^e  of  MiHuir  B^jih,  dtted  CktolKr  ^,  ui4 
)»Dbllihed  In  le  PopM  (i'«>ria  p^per],  giving  iit  account  of  th«  fceU 
Irt^of  the  ChrUti4Ln  women  shnt  up  vittiSn  Lucktiowjmt  befar« 
their  relief-  Jt  went  on  lo  dtale  how  Jnale  Brown,  »  (ron^ml'a 
wife,  chqcrod  the  partj  in  dm  c1<^]in»  of  their  terrora  oiid  despJiLr, 
hj  tta.Tt\n^  tip  and  dcc^'arlnj;  thtt^  ktniilpi  the  ronr  of  tbd  srtUlci^, 
the  tftngbt  the  faint  sound  of  the  iJoffan  of  the  approneh^nf  lUfh- 
lunden^  particularly  that  of  the  IMftfjjrcgor,  "tbo  grandest  of  them 
ft  r'  The  soldirra  intenxiUted  (Iring  to  Ikten,  but  could  hcjir 
Qotlilnf  of  the  kind,  und  d^^sfmlp  oin??  more  Bottled  down  upon  Ihe 
party.  After  a  little  intwr&l,  Ji's^ic  broke  out  once  more  «"ith 
iFordt  ot  hopc^  referring  to  the  iinvond  of  the  Hii^lilund  ti*gpipc«, 
whleh  the  party  at  luti^b  frcknowleftged  they  beard;  mttd  then  bf 
one  ItnpuliCt  Jili  fwli  on  Ibelr  kniicj!,  *  and  notblugt  wa*  heard  but 
the  bufitiuff  Mob  and  th»  *otce  of  pruycr'  The  tale  hoj  mad4  to 
great  im  unpresaian  01:1  the  publlf!  tnindi  thitwe  feci  much  reluct- 
ance In  expr«wiiiR  our  lielkf  that  It  ia  cttJier  TfheUy  ji  flciioti.  Of  only 
tmsed  iti'^diily  In  faet-  WhAt  est  cited  our  dl*triiflt  f^m  Ihe  6nt  wb« 
ihfi  alluiion  to  the  tlOf^niiA  or  war-rrlei  of  tho  rMtic*^lTe  eJitnn— 
ihJiilf g  which  hftTc  hnd  no  practical  exlitenoc  for  ctnLurie?,  a  nd 
which  would  Jtianifc^tl j  ^p  hiapfro^rlatc  In  rcslTflenta  compoted  of 
m  miiceUany  of  busmen*  not  to  speak  of  the  IftTpc  adndatiire  of 
Lowlondcft.  We  are  nMured  that  tbe  »tory  ia  looked  upoti  in  tt)« 
bcat-infonned  (xuartert  u  puieljr  a  tale  of  thO'  tRuiglinBtioiL 
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and  men  without  dtstinction,  and  shook  them 
by  the  hands— how  cordially ,  who  cau  describe  ? 
The  shrUi  notes  of  the  Highlanders*  bagpipes  now 
pierced  on?  ears.  Not  the  most  beautiful  mnsic  ever 
was  more  welcome,  more  joy-bringing.  And  these 
brave  men  themselves^  many  of  them  bloody  and 
exhausted,  forgot  the  Iobs  of  their  comrade^;,  the 
pain  of  their  wounds^  tht  fatigno  of  overcoming 
t!ie  fearful  obstaeles  they  had  combated  for  our 
s&kes,  in  the  pleasure  of  having  accomplished  our 
relief '  What  tho  women  felt  on  thia  day,  the 
Lajys  IMur^  w-ill  tell  us,  ^  Nether  shall  I  forget 
the  moment  to  the  latest  day  I  live.  It  was  most 
overpowering*  Wo  had  no  idea  they  were  so 
near,  and  were  breathing  air  in  the  portico  as 
usual  at  that  hour^  speculating  when  they  might 
be  in — not  expecting  they  could  reach  us  for 
several  days  longer ;  when  suddenly,  just  at  dark, 
we  heard  a  very  sharp  fire  of  musketry  close  by, 
and  then  a  tremendous  clieering.  An  instant 
after,  the  sound  of  bagpipes,  then  soldiers  rtmning 
up  the  road,  our  compound  and  verandah  filled 
w*ith  our  deliverers,  and  all  of  ns  shaking  hands 
fVanticly,  and  exchanging  fervent  ^'  God  bless 
you*8  \ "  with  the  gallant  men  and  officers  of  the 
78th  Highlanders,  Sir  James  On  tram  and  etafF 
ivcre  the  next  to  come  in,  and  the  state  of  joyful 
confusion  and  excitement  was  beyond  all  descrip- 
tion*  The  big^  rough-bearded  Boldiers  were  seizing 
the  little  children  out  of  our  arms^  kissing  them 
with  tears  rolling  down  their  checks,  and  thanking 
God  they  had  come  in  time  to  save  them  from  the 
fate  of  those  at  Cawnpore,  Wo  were  all  rushing 
about  to  give  the  poor  fellows  drinka  of  water,  for 
they  M^ere  perfectly  exhausted ;  and  tea  was  made 
down  in  the  Tye  Kb  an  a,  of  which  a  largo  party 
of^  tired,  thirsty  officers  partook,  without  milk  or 
sugar ;  we  had  nothing  to  give  them  to  eat, 
Eveiy  one's  tongue  seemed  going  at  once  with 
so  much  to  ask  and  to  teU  ^  and  the  Ikees  of 
utter  strangers  bcameil  upon  each  other  like 
those  of  dearest  Mends  and  brothers^' 

After  a  night,  in  which  joy  kept  many  awake 
whom  fatigue  would  liave  else  scut  into  a  deep 
sleep,  tho  dawn  of  the  26tU  ushered  in  a  day 
in  whieh  there  was  again  to  be  much  serere 
fighting ;  for  some  of  Ilavelock's  heroic  little  band 
had  been  left  in  palatial  buildings  outside  tho  Resi- 
dency enclosure,  which  they  managed  to  hold 
during  the  night  To  succour  these  comradeSj  to 
bring  in  the  gnus  which  they  had  guarded,  and  to 
obtain  firm  possession  of  the  buildings,  were  objects 
that  required  great  exertion  and  daring  courage. 
The  attempt  fiuececded.  The  palaces  of  Fureed 
Buksh  and  Taree  Kotheo  were  conquered  from 
the  enemy,  and  formed  iuto  new  intrenched  posi- 
tions, which  greatly  relitjved  the  overcrowded  Resi* 
dency.  When  the  further  conquest  of  the  Chnttur 
Muuzil  palace  and  other  buildings  near  the  river- 
side iiad  been  effected,  the  position  held  by  the 
British  was  thrice  as  largo  in  area  as  that  which 
Brigadier  luglis  had  so  long  and  so  gallantly 
defended.     It   lay  along   tho   river-bant   for   a 


considerable  distance  ;  while  on  the  other  tide  It 
was  bounded  by  a  dense  mass  of  the  streets  con* 
stituting  the  main  portion  of  the  city* 

One  of  the  results  of  Havelock  and  Outfam'i 
advance  was  the  capture  of  an  important  outpost 
At  a  spot  three  or  four  miles  out  of  Lncknow,  tiea? 
the  new  road  from  Cawupcrc,  was  the  Alum  Bagh, 
the  'garden  of  the  Lafly  Alum  or  beauty  of  the 
world,*  It  comprised  several  buildings,  including 
a  palace,  a  mosque,  and  an  emambarra  or  privatiB 
temple,  bounded  by  a  beautiful  garden,  which  wa« 
itself  in  the  middle  of  a  park^  and  the  park  enclosed 
in  a  wall  with  comer  towers.  There  was  abundant 
space  within  it  for  a  largo  militaij  force,  and  it 
ivas  susceptible  of  being  made  a  stTonghold  if  the 
defences  were  well  maintained.  Havelock^  on  his 
advance  from  Cawnpore,  found  tiie  enemj  drawn 
up  in  considerable  strength,  within  and  without 
the  wall  of  the  Alum  Bagh ;  and  it  was  only  after  a 
hot  and  fierce  contest  tliat  he  could  capture  the 
place.  He  encamped  there  on  the  night  of  tho  23d, 
and  had  to  bear  many  attacks  from  the  enemj 
near  the  same  spot  on  the  24th.  On  tho  25th  he 
advanced  to  Luckuow,  and  maintained  the  sanguin- 
ary strcct-flglil  already  noticed.  The  Alum  Bagh 
was  too  important  a  place  to  be  abandoned  when 
once  conquered  Uavelock  left  there  the  baggage, 
ammunition,  sick,  and  wounded,  of  his  relieving^ 
force;  with  ^^  m^xi  to  protect  them,  and  an 
immense  array  of  elephants,  camels,  horaes,  camp- 
followers,  and  laden  carts ;  and  with  four  guns  to 
aid  in  the  defence.  Mo  one  for  an  instant  supposed 
that  that  detachment  would  be  left  there  without 
further  aid.  Havelock  and  his  men  fully  expected, 
that,  Lueknow  once  conquered,  the  Alum  Bagh 
would  simply  be  one  of  the  strongholds  of  his 
position  with  which  he  could  communicate  when 
he  pleased.  Little  did  he  look  forw^ard  to  the  state 
of  things  actually  pi*oduced,  when  the  occupants  of 
the  Alum  Bagh  were  so  completely  isolated  from 
the  British  in  the  city,  that  they  could  not  send 
even  a  message,  unless  by  good-fortune  a  kotsid  or 
native  messenger  succeeded  in  conveying,  in  a  quill 
or  in  the  sole  of  his  shoo,  a  brief  letter  from  the 
one  place  to  the  other. 

This  isolated  position  of  the  little  garrison  nl 
Alum  Bagh  was^  moreover,  only  one  among  many 
grave  subjeets  that  speedily  presented  themselves 
for  consideration.  After  the  first  outburst  of 
thankfulness  at  the  arrival  of  the  welcome 
deliverers,  the  residents  in  the  Lueknow  intrench- 
mcnt  had  to  ask  themselves  to  what  extent  it  wns 
really  a  deliverance.  Then  did  they  find  that,  in 
effect,  they  were  as  close  prisoners  as  ever.  Have- 
lock had  lost  nearly  one- third  of  his  small  force 
during  the  desperate  encountei'S  of  the  past  few 
days  ;  and  those  who  survived  were  far  too  weak 
for  any  considerable  military  operations.  The 
one  great,  absorbing,  saa^ed,  deeply  earnest  object 
he  had  all  along  held  in  view,  was  to  ^ve  his 
fellow-countrymen^  their  wives  and  children,  from 
horrors  such  as  had  been  perpetrated  at  Cawnpore^ 
To  his  dying  day  he  remain e*l  deeply  gratefhl  that 
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he  had  been  permitted  to  effect  this ;  but  what 
more  could  he  do  1  Could  he  remain  a  conqueror 
in  Lucknow,  or  could  he  bring  away  from  that 
city  all  those  who  for  four  months  had  been 
exposed  to  such  peril !  He  could  do  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  The  result  of  the  fighting  on 
the  25th  and  26th  of  September  had  given  to 
him  the  command  of  a  larger  portion  of  the  city 
than  the  Residency  enclosure,  which  had  been 
so  long  and  so  gallantly  maintained  by  Inglis ; 
but  he  could  neither  gain  another  inch  without 
struggling  for  it,  nor  retain  the  portion  already 
acquired  without  incessant  watchfulness  and 
Assiduity.  Nor  could  he  make  the  Residency  and 
the  Alum  Bagh  component  parts  of  one  great 
stronghold,  seeiug  that  the  British  wore  alike 
besieged  in  the  one  and  the  other,  and  could  not 
hold  intercommunication.  Nor  could  he  send  the 
women  and  children  to  Allahabad  or  any  other 
place  of  safety;  they  would  all  have  been  cut 
to  pieces  on  the  road,  so  small  was  the  escort  he 
could  afford,  and  so  overwhelming  the  force  of 
the  enemy.  The  whole  of  the  immediate  benefit 
consisted  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  British 
for  the  defence-works ;  but  as  these  hard-working 
and  hard-fighting  troops  brought  little  or  no 
supplies  further  than  the  Alum  Bagh,  there  was 
an  increase  rather  in  the  number  of  mouths  to 
be  fed  than  in  the  means  of  feeding  them.  The 
disappointment  of  Inglis^s  garrison,  after  the  first 
joy  had  passed,  was  very  severe.  Captivity  and 
short  commons  were  still  to  be  their  lot.  Many 
councils  of  war  were  held,  to  determine  what 
should  be  done.  A  party  of  volunteer  cavalry 
on  one  day  set  out  with  the  intention  of  cutting 
their  way  to  the  Alum  Bagh,  and  perhaps  to 
Cawnpore,  to  seek  for  reinforcements  and  to  give 
notice  of  the  exact  state  of  afiairs ;  but  they  were 
driven  back  almost  immediately,  by  a  body  of 
rebels  too  large  to  be  resisted.  Sir  James  Outram 
sought  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  influential 
natives  in  the  city  were  disposed,  by  tempting 
offers,  to  render  him  and  his  companions  aid  in 
their  diflSculties ;  but  here  in  like  manner  failure 
resulted.  The  scene  was  very  miserable  until 
something  like  order  could  be  restored.  The  poor 
fellows  who  had  fallen  on  the  25th  and  26th  had 
been  brought  into  the  intrenchment,  some  to  be 
buried,  some  to  be  healed  if  possible.  The  authoress 
of  the  Lad^a  Diary  said:  'The  hospital  is  so 
densely  crowded,  that  many  have  to  lie  outside 

in  the  open  air,  without  bed  or  shelter.    says 

he  never  saw  such  a  heart-sickening  scene.  It 
is  far  worse  than  that  after  Chinhut — amputated 
arms  and  legs  lying  about  in  heaps  all  over  the 
hospital,  and  the  crowd  and  confusion  such  that 
little  can  be  done  to  alleviate  the  intense  dis- 
comfort and  pain  of  the  poor  su£ferers.' 

It  might  be  interesting  to  surviving  friends,  but 
would  be  tedious  to  general  readers,  to  present 
here  a  list  of  all  the  persons  mentioned  by 
name  in  Brigadier  Inglis's  dispatch  as  having 
distingoished    themselves   in   this  most  gallant 


struggle.  They  amount  to  about  ninety  in 
number.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that 
at  such  a  time  every  soldier  worthy  of  the  name^ 
every  civihan  with  a  drop  of  honest  blood  in 
him,  would  achieve  things  of  which,  at  another 
time,  he  would  scarcely  deem  himself  capable. 
Not  only  British ;  for  Captain  Anderson  mentions 
two  gentlemen  of  foreign  birth,  a  Frenchman 
and  an  Italian,  who,  shut  up  like  the  rest  in 
the  intrenchment,  fought  and  worked  as  untiringly 
as  their  companions.  In  a  foot-note  we  give  the 
names  of  officers  mentioned  by  Brigadier  Inglis  as 
having  died  during  the  si^e;*  and  in  another,  of 
those  who  commanded  eleven  of  the  outposts  or 
'garrisons,'  those  fortified  houses  which  were 
defended  in  so  extraordinary  a  way.t  Of  all  these 
he  had  a  kindly  word  to  say ;  as  well  as  of  the 
artillery  and  engineer  officers,  the  infantry  officers, 
the  officers  of  the  staff,  the  surgeons  and  the 
chaplains,  the  commissariat-officers,  the  gentlemen- 
volunteers,  the  humble  rank  and  file,  and  the 
ladies  who  became  the  '  Florence  Nightingales^  of 
the  garrison.  Nothing,  perhaps,  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  siege,  was  more  remarkable  than  the 
conduct  of  the  native  troops.  It  will  be  remem* 
bered  that  when  three  native  infantry  regiments 
mutinied  at  the  cantonment  on  the  30th  of  May, 
some  of  the  sepoys  in  each  remained  faithfbL  Tlds 
select  band  shared  all  the  labours  and  sufferings 
of  the  British  during  the  siege.  With  scanty  food, 
little  and  broken  sleep,  harassing  exertions,  daily 
fightings,  they  remained  steadfast  to  the  last 
Though  sorely  tempted  by  the  mutineers,  who 
would  often  converse  with  them  over  the  palisades 
of  the  intrenchment,  they  never  flinched  from 
their  duty.  What  they  were  on  the  3(Hh  of  May, 
they  were  on  the  25th  of  September,  soldiers  *  true 
to  their  salt.*  Few  things  are  more  embarrassing, 
in  taking  an  estimate  of  the  causes  and  progress  of 
the  Revolt,  than  to  meet  with  such  anomalies  as 
this.  Explain  it  how  we  may,  it  would  be  gross 
injustice  to  withhold  from  such  men  a  tribute 
of  admiration  for  their  fidelity  at  so  trying  a 
time.  May  there  not  have  been  something  of  a 
moral  grandeur,  a  sublimity  of  heroism,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  devoted  garrison,  that  touched  the 
hearts  of  these  sepoys,  and  appealed  to  their  better 
nature? 

Viscount  Canning  did  not  fail  to  give  an  official 
recognition  of  the  merits  of  those  who  had  made 
this  glorious  defence.  In  an  'Order  in  Council,' 
issued  at  Calcutta,  after  adverting  to  the  receipt 
of  a  military  account  of  the  proceedings  from 
Brigadier  Inglis,  his  lordship  said : 

'The  governor-general  in  council  believes  that 


•  sir  Henry  Lawrence ;  Mi^  Banks;  Ltoatenant-eoloBel  Gaat, 
Captain  Steavent,  Mansfldd.  Radcllffe,  and  M'Caba,  32d  foot; 
CapUin  Frands,  13th  N.L;  Lieutenanto  Shepherd  and  Areher, 
7th  native  eaTalry;  Captatai  Hnghea,  07th  N.  L;  MisJor  Andenon 
and  Captafai  Fnlton,  engfaieert ;  Captain  Simons,  artlUery. 

f  Colonel  Master  and  Captain  Boilean.  7th  N.C;  Blijor 
Apthorp  and  Captain  Senders,  41st  M.L  ;  Captain  Oermon  and 
UenteiMli  Allken  and  Lowhnan,  13th  N.I.  t  Captafai  AnderMm. 
SSth  ll.Lt  Lleatenant Qra9daa,44th N.L ;  Ueatenant  Longmore^ 
71st  N.L ;  Vx  SohflUng,  principal  of  the  llartfail^  College. 


novcT  has  a  tale  bo^^n  told  ^vhich  will  so  stir  tlio 
beurU  of  EiigUfshmcn  i\nd  En gliili women,  .  ,  . 
TUero  does  not  stand  recorded  in  the  annalfi  of  war 
an  acbievemcfit  more  truly  heroic  than  the  dcfDrice 
of  the  Rciiiflency  at  Lucknow.  That  defence  has 
ijot  only  called  furth  ail  tlie  cnorfry  mid  tlaritig 
which  balong  to  Englishmen  in  the  hour  of  active 
couflict,  hut  it  baa  exhibited  eontintiouslyi  and  in 
the  highest  degree^  that  iio1>1e  and  unstained 
courage  which  against  enomious  edtb  and  fesrrfui 
dlsfid vantages,  against  hope  deferred,  and  through 
increasing  toil  and  wear  of  body  and  mind^  still 
holdd  on  day  after  day,  and  triuii]|ibs.  The  heavy 
guns  of  the  assailants,  posted  altnost  in  security 
within  fifty  yartb  of  the  intrencbments — so  near, 
indeed,  that  the  solicitattons,  threat.*^,  and  taunts 
which  the  rebels  addressed  to  the  natiTC  defenders 
of  the  garrison  were  easily  heard  by  those  trtie- 
heai'ted  men  ;  the  fire  of  tiio  euemy^s  musketry, 
so  fiearching  that  it  penetrattjd  the  inuermost 
retreat  of  the  women  and  children  and  of  the 
wounded;  their  desperate  attem]>t^,  repeatedly 
made,  to  force  an  entry  after  blowing  iu  the 
defences  ;  the  perpetual  mining  of  the  works  ;  the 
weary  night-wntcliing  for  the  expected  signal  of 
relief;  and  the  steady  wa^tc  of  precious  lives  nnlil 
the  number  of  English  gunnei*s  was  re<luccd  below 
that  of  the  guns  to  bo  worked — all  tiicso  constitute 
fL^alures  in  a  history  which  the  fellow-countrynieii 
of  the  heroes  of  J^ucknow  will  I'cad  with  swelling 
henrtii,  and  whii:h  will  endure  for  ever  as  a  lesson 
to  those  who  shall  hope,  by  treaehery,  uumbei^, 
or  holdtiesi  in  their  treason,  to  orercomo  the 
itidouiitable  spirit  of  Englishmen.' 

The  officer  who  so  nobly  hold  the  command 
after  Lawrence  and  Banks  had  heeu  stiickcn  down 
1>y  death,  well  earned  the  honours  >\hich  the 
Queen  afterward^i  conferred  upon  him.  He  entered 
Lueknow  as  a  lieutenant  colonel ;  ho  left  it  as 
Major-general   Sir  Johu   Eardley   Wiimot   IngUs, 


K,C.B.     Promotion  in  various  ways  awaited  many 

of  the  other  officers  j  hut  the  immediate  recog- 
nition by  the  governor-general  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  garrison  was  embodied  in  the 
following  general  onler :  *  Every  ufEcer  and  soldier, 
European  and  native,  who  1ms  formed  part  of  the 
garrison  of  the  liesidency  between  the  £9th  of 
June  and  the  2r>th  of  September  last  shall  receive 
six  months*  hatta*  Every  civilian  in  the  covenanted 
service  of  the  East  India  Company  who  has  taken 
part  in  the  defence  of  the  Residency  within  the 
above  named  dates  shall  receive  six  months'  hatts, 
at  a  rate  calculated  according  to  the  military  rank 
with  which  his  standing  corresponds.  Every 
nn  coven  anted  civil  officer  or  Tolnnteer  who  has 
taken  a  like  part  shall  receive  six  months*  hatta, 
at  a  rate  to  he  fised  acoonling  to  the  functions  and 
position  which  may  hare  been  assigned  to  him. 
Every  native  commissioned  and  non-commissione*l 
officer  and  i^oldier  who  has  formed  part  of  the 
garrison  ihall  receive  the  Order  of  Merit,  with  the 
increase  of  pay  attached  tliereto,  and  shall  ho 
permitted  to  count  three  years  of  additional  service. 
The  soldiers  of  the  13th,  46th,  and  7 1st  regiments 
native  infantry,  who  have  been  part  of  the  garri- 
son, shall  be  formed  into  a  regiment  of  the  line,  to 
he  called  **  the  Regiment  of  Lueknow,"'  the  further 
constitution  of  w  hich,  as  regards  officers  and  men, 
will  be  notified  hereafter/ 

What  wa^  done  at  Lueknow  during  October  and 
November  must  be  recorded  in  a  future  chapter. 
While  Outrain,  llavelock,  and  IngUs  w^ere  main- 
Liining  themselves,  by  indomitable  I'esolution,  in  the 
Residency  and  the  Alum  Bagli,  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
was  collecting  a  force  adequate,  if  not  to  the  actual 
reconquest  of  Lueknow,  at  least  to  the  rescue  of  all 
the  British  of  every  class  residing  in  that  hateful 
city.  Those  two  concurrent  lines  of  proceeding 
will  be  treated  iu  intimate  eonnection^  a  few 
pages  on. 


ftfltf. 


tive  eotitJiiiiL't  in  the  fv^rogaiUfj^  cliAplcr  mi|?ht  n«t  be 
iiil«fTUpt«tl  hy  too  Buoij  extmcU  from  ofllcinl  doetuucoUi, 
lit|l«  bu  be^  8»ld  of  tlie  report  which  Brigadier  logUs 
dfi?«  tip  of  ibe  dege  »oop  after  tbe  niriTal  of  Outmm  jiud 
DiiYpI'vk,  Bq  TiTidly,  Iiowcvpt,  r^nd  in  all  reape'cta  kj 
wortlnl.n  <hd  tb»t  report  or  ilLtpAtoh  portrnj  the  tryiog 
diUculiiei  of  tl)«  pcxitif^D,  miti  the  heiinc  conduct  Qi  th« 
fUtitG^  tluvl  H  BM^  be  w€^  tg  ^We  &  portloa  of  it  m  ibU 


*Tht  n^M  hpnotjmKln  the  ^r<?nior-genend  in  connctl 
«iU  f^  tbM  it  would  be  iinpoawbtc  to  erovd  viihin  tJic 
limlti  ol  m  dis{ii|t«li  evfn  Ute  prutdpad  enooU,  much  less 
tlM  indHdoal  aela  of  gplhntry,  which  haTc  mark^l  this 
IwotiiMlcd  ifcr^Kg^  But  1  am  oooaeiaiticiidx  dod&i«  mj 
tial  few  Iro^pft  luTo  eT«r  iuid«isDik«  unalef 
itij  biTQ  been  to  & 


llw  itteniale  ikMtodfli  of  cKtmne  w«l  ftiid 


Tbej  hft^  al»  eipeiinicetl 
\  of  iatcQse 


hvtit,  an«l  tli»it^  t«i,  with  Vt^y  inpRfljcient  sbclkT  fnHo 
either,  nnd  ii  tiiany  pljic**  witlirmt  aa.v  elieltcr  at  all 
In  addition  i&  baviog  hsid  t^  repel  real  nltaiks,  tl<^  Lavtj 
boen  expo9^  Qtglit  and  day  to  the  hajiiij  leas  liomasli^ 
falso  ilLhthi?  whu^!i  the  enemy  hare  been  eonfitantly  nu^ing^ 
Tho  insuipeatfl  hnvG  fnjfinentlj  lii^il  v<aty  faeavilyf  sounded 
tbfi  adT7>nc^  and  ^ouiei  for  sereral  boon  tcifether,  though 
not  A  man  exuuld  be  seotn  i  with  the  view,  ol  couise,  cf 
bfua.%iQ|(  our  itnall  aud  exb^nsled  ferob  In  this  objed  I 
thej  ¥(iM:!ceede<U  fc^r  no  part  ba>  beeii  stnnif  aioTigb  to  aMtm 
at  a  portion  otilj  of  tbo  it&rtmqa  bcin^  pi«piiTEd  in  the 
FT^nt  t^f  a  falae  atteek  bih^  tamed  into  a  rt^  oue ;  all, 
ther^forp,  hA'l  to  ^tanil  to  their  am»  and  to  retnam  at 
th(?ir  putts  until  the  ilem<^usl  ration  had  ceaaeil ;  and  socb 
attacl^  woio  of  almoat  uigbtl/  oceonvnee;  Tbe  whole 
fif  the  officers  and  men  luntt  hsm  on  dirt^  algfat  and  day 
ilcring  Ibo  87  days  wbleh  tho  tae^  had  buted  up  ta  the 
amtal  of  Sir  J.  Outtam,  Q.GL&  la  addhioii  to  thia 
inodB^kat  julhlaiy  dniy,  tbt  fbrca  baa  been  mifbUj  cmploj^ 
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in  repairing  defences,  in  moring  guns,  in  burying  dead 
animids,  in  conveying  ammunition  and  commissariat  stores 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  in  other  fatigue-duties 
too  numerous  and  too  trivial  to  enumerate  here.  I  feel, 
however,  that  any  words  of  mine  will  fail  to  convey  any 
adequate  idea  of  what  the  fatigue  and  labours  have  been — 
labours  in  which  all  ranks  and  all  classes,  civilians,  officers, 
and  soldiers,  have  all  borne  an  equally  noble  part  All 
have  together  descended  into  the  mine,  and  have  together 
handled  the  shovel  for  the  interment  of  the  putrid  bullocks ; 
and  all,  accoutred  with  musket  and  bayonet,  have  relieved 
each  other  on  sentry  without  regard  to  the  distinctions 
of  rank,  civil  or  military.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
hardships,  the  garrison  has  made  no  less  than  five  sorties, 
in  which  they  spiked  two  of  the  enemy's  heaviest  guns, 
and  blew  up  several  of  the  houses  from  which  they  had 
kept  up  their  most  luirassing  fire.  Owing  to  the  extreme 
paucity  of  our  numbers,  each  man  was  taught  to  feel  that 
on  his  own  individual  efforts  alone  depended  in  no  small 
measure  the  safety  of  the  entire  position.  This  conscious- 
ness incited  every  officer,  soldier,  and  man,  to  defend  the 
post  assigned  to  him  with  such  desperate  tenacity,  and  to 
fight  for  tiie  lives  which  Providence  had  intrusted  to  his  care 
with  such  dauntless  deteimination,  that  the  enemy,  despite 
their  constant  attacks,  their  heavy  mines,  their  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  and  their  incessant  fire,  could  never  succeed 
in  gaining  one  single  inch  of  ground  within  the  bounds  of 
this  straggling  position,  which  was  so  feebly  fortified,  that 
had  they  onoe  obtained  a  footing  in  any  of  the  outposts 
the  whole  place  must  inevitably  have  fallen. 

*  If  further  proof  be  wanting  of  the  desperate  nature  of 
the  struggle  which  we  have,  under  God's  blessing,  so  long 
and  so  successfully  waged,  I  would  point  to  the  roofless  and 
rained  houses,  to  the  crumbled  walls,  to  the  exploded 
mines,  to  the  open  breaches,  to  the  shattered  and  disabled 
guns  and  defences,  and  lastly,  to  the  long  and  melancholy 
list  of  the  brave  and  devoted  officers  and  men  who  have 
fallen.  These  silent  witnesses  bear  sad  and  solemn  testi- ' 
mony  to  the  way  in  which  this  feeble  position  has  been 
defended. 

'During  the  eai-ly  part  of  these  vicissitudes,  we  were 
left  without  any  information  whatever  regarding  the 
posture  of  affairs  outside.  An  occasional  spy  did  indeed 
come  in  with  the  object  of  inducing  our  sepoys  and 
servants  to  desert ;  but  the  intelligence  derived  from  such 
sources  was,  of  course,  entirely  untrustworthy.  We  sent 
our  messengers,  daily  calling  for  aid,  and  asking  for  informa- 
tion, none  of  whom  ever  returned  until  the  26th  day 'of  the 
siege ;  when  a  pensioner  named  Ungud  came  back  with  a 
letter  from  General  Ilavclock's  camp,  informing  us  that 
they  were  advancing  with  a  force  sufficient  to  bear  down  all 
opposition,  and  would  be  with  us  in  five  or  six  days.  A 
messenger  was  immediately  despatched,  requesting  that  on 
the  evening  of  their  arrival  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
two  rockets  might  be  sent  up,  in  order  that  we  might  take 
the  necessary  measures  for  assisting  them  while  forcing 
their  way  in.  The  sixth  day,  however^  expired,  and  they 
came  not;  but  for  many  evenings  after,  officers  and  men 
watched  for  the  ascension  of  the  expected  rockets,  with 
hopes  such  as  make  the  heart  sick.  We  knew  not  then, 
nor  did  we  learn  until  the  29th  of  August — or  36  days 
later — that  the  relieving  force,  after  having  fought  most 
nobly  to  effect  our  deliverance,  had  been  obliged  to  fidl 
back  for  reinforcements ;  and  this  was  the  last  communi- 
cation we  received  until  two  days  before  the  arrival  of  Sir 
James  Outram,  on  the  25th  of  September. 

'  Besides  heavy  visitations  of  cholera  and  small-pox,  we 
have  also  had  to  contend  against  a  sickness  which  has 
almost  universally  pervaded  the  garrison.  Commencing 
with  a  very  painful  eruption,  it  has  merged  into  a  low  fever, 
combined  with  diarrhoea;  and  although  few  or  no  men 


have  actually  died  firom  its  effects,  it  leaves  behind  a  weak- 
ness and  lassitude  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  material 
sustenance,  save  coarse  bee^  and  still  coarser  flour,  none 
have  been  able  entirely  to  get  over.  The  mortality  among 
the  women  and  children,  and  especially  among  the  latter, 
from  these  diseases  and  from  other  causes,  has  been  perhaps 
the  most  painful  characteristic  of  the  siege.  The  want  of 
native  servants  has  also  been  a  source  of  much  privation. 
Owing  to  the  suddenness  with  which  we  were  besieged, 
many  of  these  people,  who  might  perhaps  have  otherwise 
proved  faithful  to  their  employers,  but  who  were  outside 
the  defences  at  the  time,  were  altogether  excluded.  Veiy 
many  more  deserted,  and  several  families  were  consequently 
left  without  the  services  of  a  single  domestic  Several 
ladies  have  had  to  tend  their  children,  and  even  to  wash 
their  own  clothes,  as  well  as  to  cook  their  scanty  meals, 
entirely  unaided.  Combined  with  the  absence  of  servants, 
the  want  of  proper  accommodation  has  probably  been  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  disease  with  which  we  have  been 
afflicted. 

*  I  cannot  refrain  from  bringing  to  the  prominent  notice 
of  his  lordship  in  council  the  patient  endurance  and  the 
Christian  resignation  which  have  been  evinced  by  the 
women  of  this  garrison.  They  have  animated  us  by  their 
example.  Many,  alas !  have  been  made  widows  and  their 
children  fatherless  in  this  cruel  struggle.  But  all  such 
seem  resigned  to  the  will  of  Providence ;  and  many — among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  the  honoured  names  of  Birch,  of 
Polehampton,  of  Barbor,  and  of  Gall — have,  alter  the 
example  of  Miss  Nightingale,  constituted  themselves  the 
tender  and  solicitous  nurses  of  the  wounded  and  dying 
soldiers  in  the  hospital' 

[After  enumerating  the  officers  and  civilians  who  had 
wrought  untiringly  in  the  good  cause,  Brigadier  Inglis  did 
ample  justice  to  the  humbler  combatants.] 

'Lastly,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  the  splendid 
behaviour  of  the  soldiers — ^namely,  de  men  of  her 
Majesty's  32d  foot,  the  small  detachment  of  her  Majesty's 
84th  foot,  the  European  and  native  artillery,  the  18th,  48th, 
and  71st  regiments  of  native  infantry,  and  the  Sikhs  of  the 
respective  corps — to  the  notice  of  the  government  of  India. 
The  losses  sustained  by  her  Majesty's  82d,  which  is  now 
barely  800  strong,  by  her  Majesty's  84th,  and  by  the 
European  artillery,  shew  at  least  that  they  knew  how  to 
die  in  the  cause  of  their  countrymen.  Their  conduct  under 
the  fire,  the  exposure,  and  the  privations  which  they  have 
had  to  undeigo,  has  been  throughout  most  admirable  and 
praiseworthy. 

*  As  another  instance  of  the  desperate  character  of  our 
defence,  and  the  difficulties  we  have  had  to  contend  with, 
I  may  mention  that  the  number  of  our  artillerymen  was  so 
reduced,  that  on  the  occasion  of  an  attack,  the  gunners, 
aided  as  they  were  by  men  of  her  Majesty's  82d  foot,  and 
by  volunteers  of  all  classes,  had  to  run  from  one  battery 
to  another  wherever  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  hottest,  there 
not  being  nearly  enough  men  to  serve  half  the  number  of 
guns  at  the  same  time.  In  short,  at  last  the  number  of 
European  gunners  was  only  24,  while  we  had,  inclndlDg 
mortars,  no  less  than  80  guns  in  position. 

'With  respect  to  the  native  troops,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  their  loyalty  has  never  been  surpassed.  They  were 
indifferently  fed  and  worse  honsed.  They  were  exposed, 
especially  Uie  13th  regiment,  under  the  gaUant  Lieutenant 
Aitken,  to  a  most  galling  fire  of  round-shot  and  mnsketry, 
which  materially  decreased  their  numbersL  They  were 
BO  near  the  enemy  that  conversation  could  be  carried  on 
between  them;  and  every  effort,  persuasion,  promise,  and 
threat,  was  alternately  resorted  to  in  vain  to  seduce  them 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  handful  of  Europeans,  who, 
in  all  probability,  would  have  been  sacrificed  by  their 
desertion.' 


lis  Ooivjsff  LkatnuuC-fOvernioir  of  KorUivttt  Provjncek 
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MIHOB  CONFLICTS:  SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER. 


HAVING  hr  a  while  tlie  alfeirs  of 
,IiUcknow — which  bj  the  progreis  of 
f  events  had  become  far  more  import- 
[ant  thau  those  of  Delhi  or  of  anj 
^ other  city  in  India  —  we  may 
^  ^  conveniently  devote  tho  present 
j^S^  chapter  ta  a  rapid  glance  at  the  general 
^^^  state  of  aflairs  during  the  months  of 
Septentiber  and  October :  noticing  only  such  scenes 
of  discord,  and  Bnch  military  operational  aa  arose 
immediately  out  of  the  Revolt.  The  subject  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  style  as  in  Chapter  xvii., 


relating  to  the  months  of  July  and  August^  hot 
more  briefly ;  for,  in  truth,  so  few  Ben^  native 
regiments  now  remained  *  true  to  their  aalt,"  that 
the  materials  for  further  mutiny  wef«  almost 
exhanfitetL 

Of  Calcutta^  and  tho  region  around  it  on  all 
wdea,  little  need  bo  said.  Mutiny  in  thiit  neighbon]^ 
hood  would  not  have  been  easy  during  tho  autumn 
monUii ;  for  B^itis^h  troops  were  gradually  arriving, 
who  would  speedily  have  ptil  down  any  rebel] ious 
risinga.  Bometimc^  alarms  agitated  tho  civilians 
and  traders  In  the  city ;  but  nothing  reaUy  serious 
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called  for  notice.  The  ex-king  ef  Oude  oou tinned 
to  be  watched  carefully  &t  Calcutta,  Whatever 
honeyed  phrases  niay  hare  boon  used  to  render  his 
detention  mora  palatable,  none  of  the  government 
officers  placed  any  reliance  on  his  Bdolity  or  peaoe- 
fulness.  In  truth,  if  he  had  dkplajed  those 
qualities,  a^r  being  compollcd  to  witness  the 
annexation  of  his  country  to  the  British  raj,  he 
wonld  have  been  something  more  (or  loas)  than 
oriental.  At  Tarious  times  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months^  Bcrutinising  inquiries  were  made 
into  tho  conduct  of  the  king  and  his  rotainem 
Thus,  on  the  16th  of  August,  a  person  who  hod  for 
some  time  resided  at  Calcutta,  under  the  assumed 
titlo  of  Bishop  of  Bagdad,  but  whose  real  name 
waa  Syod  Hossein  Shubber,  was  with  five  others 
arrested,  for  complicity  in  plots  affecting  tlie  British 
government ;  and,  consequent  on  papers  discov- 
ered, three  retainers  of  the  king  were  arrested 
about  a  week  afterwards.  The  goverument  kept 
secret  the  details  of  these  affair?,  pending  further 
incjuiry  ;  but  it  was  apparent  enough  that  mis- 
chief  waa  fermenting  in  the  minds  of  the  royal 
prisoner's  retainers.  Unquestionably  many  natives 
sincerely  believed  the  king  to  have  been  an  ill -used 
man^ — an  opinion  shared  also  by  many  Europeans 
*^and  they  did  not  deem  it  treason  to  aid  him  in 
his  misfortones^ 

Much  to  the  vexation  of  the  goveminent,  the 
'district  of  Assam,  little  known  to  Europeans  except 
as  a  region  where  tea  is  experimentally  grown,  was 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  trouble  early  in  Septem- 
ber, Many  of  tho  sepoys  of  the  1st  Assam  native 
infantry  came  from  tho  neighbourliood  of  Arrafa, 
and  were  closely  related  to  one  regiment  (tho  40th} 
of  the  Dinapoor  mutineers;  while  others  were  from 
the  estates  of  Koci^  Singh.  When,  therefore,  the 
news  of  the  Dinapoor  mutiny  became  known^  the 
Assam  regiment  was  thrown  into  much  agitation. 
There  was  a  rajah  in  Assam »  one  Baring  Kunder- 
pessawar  Singh,  who  secretly  engaged  in  treason- 
able correspondence,  and  who  received  offers  of 
support  from  the  Arrah  men  of  the  Assam  regi* 
ment,  if  ho  would  openly  break  with  the  British, 
There  were  also  Hindustanis  in  the  2d  Assam 
native  regiment ;  while  the  artillery  companies  at 
Debroogliur  were  entirely  Hindustanis.  It  was 
known  likewise  that  many  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes  were  in  a  disaffected  state,  and  that  a  reli- 
gious mendicant  was  rapidly  moving  about  with 
some  secret  but  apparently  mischievous  purpose. 
By  degrees  a  plot  was  discovered.  The  conspira- 
tors planned  on  a  given  day  to  murder  all  the 
Christians  in  Assam,  an^l  then  plunder  the  stations. 
Fortunately  this  project  was  known  in  time.  Tho 
Calcutta  government  having  no  soldiers  to  ipare, 
organised  a  foKo  of  Englbh  seamen,  trained  as 
gunners,  and  sent  them  by  a  steamer  up  the  Brah- 
maputra to  Debrooghufj  to  be  employed  as  the 
local  authorities  might  deem  advisablo.  One  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  this  movement  iHufi* 
trates  the  antagonism  between  governing  autho- 
rities and  newspaper  writers  on  military  matte rs^ — 


an  antagonism  frequently  felt  during  tho  Indian 
Revolt  as  during  the  Russian  war.  A  responsible 
leader  wishes  to  keep  his  plans  of  strategy  secret 
fh>m  the  enemy;  a  newspaper  writer  wishes  to  give 
as  mucli  newa  as  possible  on  all  subjects;  and 
tbeeo  two  modes  of  procedure  do  not  always  fiow 
in  harmonious  concord.  Mr  Halliday,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Bengal^  in  reporting  on  this  Assam 
affair,  said :  'The  utmost  care  was  taken  to  despatch 
tho  force  to  Assam  with  tho  secrecy  necessary 
to  prevent  ita  destination  being  known;  but  it 
is  feared  that  this  intention  has  been  frustrated  by 
the  ill-judged  publication  of  the  departure  of  the 
steamer,  and  notification  of  its  objects,  by  the 
Calcutta  papers.  It  is  hoped  that  this  injudicious 
proceeding  may  not  be  attended  with  the  serious 
results  Uiat  would  ensue  from  a  revolt  in  the 
province  in  its  present  unprotected  state.  Such  an 
untoward  contingency  was  feared  by  the  officers  in 
Assam,  who  pointed  out  the  urgent  necessity  of 
extreme  care  being  observed  in  preventing  the 
promulgation  of  the  transmission,  before  its  arrival, 
of  any  European  force  that  might  be  sent ;  lest  the 
knowledge  of  the  approach  of  aid  should  cause 
a  premature  explosion  of  the  expected  revolt/  The 
force  consisted  of  100  armed  sailors,  with  two 
12-pounder  guns;  they  set  out  on  the  11  th  of 
September,  under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Da  vies, 
in  the  steamer  Iforunpoita ;  and  were  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  Colonel  Jenkins  on  arriving  in  Assam. 
As  a  curious  example  of  the  different  light  in 
which  different  trib^  were  at  this  time  viewed,  it 
may  be  stated  that  aU  the  men  of  tho  1st  Assam 
infantry  who  were  not  Hindustanis  were  called  in 
from  the  outposts  to  Bebrooghur,  as  a  protection  in 
case  the  rcmninder  of  the  regiment  should  mutiny. 
Captain  Lowther,  commanding  a  corps  of  Goorkbas, 
was  sent  from  another  station  to  capture  the  rajah  ; 
this  he  managed  admirably,  and  in  so  doing,  effect- 
ually crushed  the  incipient  mutiny.  The  captain, 
in  a  private  letter,  told  in  excellent  stylo  the  story 
of  his  expedition ;  from  which  we  will  extract  so 
much  as  relates  to  the  night-Bcene  in  tho  rajah's 
palace  at  Dcbrooghur,"^ 

*  'I  told  off  mj  men  rnplilj,  mid  fbrmftd  them  Into  puHeif  lo 
u  compktcl^  try  lurroiinfi  and  cotct  every  onUet  *nd  comer.  The 
lOiftln  party^  conBl4tl|i|r  moflUy  at  my  own  pMnlcuLir  itijkrpib&oicri 
and  bodj^uvclf  watched  thg  front  i  another  mored  towiircU  the 
tCFWn,  llieT#  to  vrest  an  educated  DengAleft^  o^enL  to  the  conspLni- 
ton;  ADotht^r  to  the  rcar^  to  €ut  od'  escape  towardu  ihe  t^iva ; 
whtla  cay  frlcnij  Ibo  PoIUi^aJ  drvpt  quietly  past  9Pai4  outhouies 
wUh  hh  pohce,  luid  under  tlie  p&lAoe  wiUfl  Awaked  my  t^TmX  f^r 
openlni;  tho  balL 

*  nef^re  Loti^  the  oniinoiu  btrklnff  of  a  dlstat-bed  cur  In  tluj 
dlr«etion  of  the  party  Mnt  ■ncF  the  prime- minister  praelrnhned 
that  no  time  w*»  to  be  lo«t.  Oft' I  wtnt  towards  tho  t^uai-d-«hed  Iti 
front  of  the  paJ#eo»  nay  perional  fhaTfi4hciot«TB  folluwlng  at  the 
double.  Tho  noJiw,  of  cour»p  avoka  tho  ilMpIng  guard^  niid  aa 
the/  itartC'd  up  from  tlioir  atumben  1  caught  ano  lltmly  b^r  tho 
tfatoat :  tha  IltUe  O^rkhft  next  mo  fell*^  with  a  biit-tincl  blow 
another  of  th«tii  whUs  thfij  were  gettinv  to  ann*,  I  JMiving  itrlct^y 
forbidden  my  men  to  Ore  until  ob%«d;  the  r#inalndar^  ba  wo 
nuhed  \a,  took  to  flight,  and  my  efifier  pnHy  wiaUed  to  fire  on 
tb«a^  which  1  preTenlad*  not  ctinjid^jrlnft  nich  raVIant  game  worth 
powder  and  ihot.  In  itio  darkneu  and  confuilon,  no  rtieani  of 
ealnLDce  could  at  once  be  fotimL  My  poUco  ^uidet  bowo^^Tj 
having  boeu  on«n  In  tho  piUacej  know  crery  room  In  ki,  and, 
tbruiUnff  hlmwlf  In  at  a  door,  actod  ferret  to  perfocUon,  and  bj 
dint  of  actlvlt/,  goon  brt^ught  ma  into  the  pre^cneo  of  the  r^ah, 
who,  though  young  In  yi^ari,  h  old  in  tin  :  be  refuKd  to  furrt^der 
or  admit  an;  one —a  rcwlution  which  cooled  Inftant^r  on  mjr 
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Some  wetiks  after wardg^  towards  the  close  of 
October,  Mr  Hallidaj  entertained  much  distiiist 
of  tUe  734  Bengal  native  infantry,  of  which  two 
companies  were  at  Dacca,  ami  the  main  body  at 
Jelpigorce,  wear  the  Bbotan  frontier.  By  precau- 
tionary measnrcHj  however,  lie  prevented  for  a 
time  fitly  actnal  outbreak  of  this  particular 
regiment, 

Tliere  were  reasons  why  the  towns  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lower  Ganges  remaijied  tolerably  free  from 
rebellion  during  tile  months  now  under  notice, 
English  regiments,  in  whigs  or  detachments,  wci'e 
gent  up  the  rJTer  in  flata  tugged  by  steamers,  from 
Calcutta  towardi  Upper  India ;  and  the  turbulent 
rabble  of  the  towns  were  awed  into  quietness  by 
the  vicinity  of  these  red*coat3,  Bcrhampore, 
Moorshedabad,  Eajmahal,  Bhagnlpore,  Monghir, 
Fatnaj  Dinapoor,  Buxar,  Gbaieeepore,  Benare^, 
MiiT^pore — all  felt  the  benefit  of  ihh  occasional 
passing  of  British  troops  aluBg  tlie  Ganges,  in  the 
moral  effect  produced  on  tlie  natives,  True,  t!ie 
arrivals  at  Crilcutta  were  few  and  far  apart  until 
October  was  well  advanced ;  true,  many  of  the 
troops  were  eent  by  land  along  the  main  trunk- 
road,  for  greater  expedition ;  true,  those  who  went 
hy  water  were  too  urgently'  needed  in  tbe  Doab 
and  in  Oudo  to  bo  spared  for  intermediate  service 
at  tbe  towns  above  i;amod ;  but,  nevertheless^  the 
mere  transit  of  a  few  English  regiments  effected 
much  towards  the  tranquillizing  of  Bengal.  E^rly 
in  the  month  of  August,  Lord  Elgin  had  come 
to  Calcutta,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Lord 
Canning  two  war-steam ent,  the  S/iann&u  and  the 
Peart;  ami  from,  among  the  resources  of  these 
steamers  was  organised  a  splendid  naval  brigade^ 
consisting  of  400  able  British  seamen,  and  no  less 
than  ten  of  the  enormous  GS-pounder  guns  which 
isueh  seamen  know  to  well  how  to  handle.  They 
started  from  Calcutta  up  the  lloogly  and  the 
Ganges,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Peel,  who 
had  so  gallantly  managed  a  naval-battery  in  the 
Crimea  during  the  siego  of  Sebastopoh  If  such  n 
man  could  fret,  he  would  have  fretted  at  the 
slowness  of  his  voyage.  "Week  after  week  elapsed, 
without  his  reaching  those   districts   where   his 


catling  wj  men  to  set  Bre  to  lb^  imlace  \  h^  then  witli  a  tHid  fTAce 
dellTCTvd  vp  to  me  bit  Etate-sirord^  A  about  from  tbfi  oppoiUe 
doors  proclnknc^t  an  enlrj  thcrp.  Tho  quocn-mfithcr  and  the  rent 
of  the  female  rojnliy  nnd  attfUdnnts  wore  seized  wbilft  trying 
to  dcKcentS  on  tbnt  gtdff^  Then  mme  a.  cboru*  or  filiouUng  and 
KtrnsgUiiff,  juid  b&wUng  for  ligbt*  ftnd  lUMlttauce ;  it  buit,  t^  ijimp 
being  preeiiriTd,  v«  pru^^eeded  to  ejuunlne  tbe  peU?<!^ :  wo  vnnder^J 
In  du-k  pAUiLfes  and  ceUi,  while  I  mounted  a  guard  At  evcr^  door. 
The  tt\t  iMlnft  confined  and  liented  iivlthLn  tbe  P(^«l  raillden«r,  i  sat 
Dutsldfl  tnitU  aftcf  daybrtiak,  and  then  procecdod  to  ramnuge  for 
ItapcTfl  uid  ktten ;  tenefaL  buxe*  of  tbe««  we  ippniprlftted,  and 
cotmted  imtbli  tnuare,  all  In  ^oLd  vei«el»  si>d  ing'i{9;  we  foitmj  a 
qumUty  of  utds,  itptktd  foms  eun«,  cne  of  l^bnn  of  French  mtJie; 
mM  Aij  WB  w«pe  hifd  nt  work^  leareblnf  and  translating  papcn, 
Tbo  prlmo  i¥iinl«t<r  mta  found  at  lil»  bousir,  Ikrt  naleep^  In  tho 
be»t  of  tbe aftcrnoont  we  went  ta  his  r«]idiiinee  \n  tbe tt^tvii,  and 
bj  dint  of  keeping;  fens  foing  over  oa,  Carried  out  a  thdiouj^h 
iearchp  We  did  not  iret  as  nion^  of  bli  ppiptTf  na  w«^  wanted*  lie 
harlnf  been  told  bj  hfs  eonreapondentti  to  df^troj  all  Ictloiv  aftet 
readfnf  Ihem. 

'  At  tnnitit  I  i*arricid  off  my  prisoner i.  orer  tlift  lame  bad  frmmd 
lyjf  mbtdi  we  bud  *o  »teaith3:lj  arrived.  We  vere  followed  bf  about 
S^HX)  JnfuHated  MuuulDion^,  cryinjiTt  l>rA]4fif,  and  proetratlng 
ibcniAfrlres  to  ibe  ottjoct  of  tb«ir  LLofcrbig  hope  of  rebellion  {tho 
ri^&b),  but  wo  drove  them  off/ 


fiervices  would  be  invaluahle.  Half  of  August  and 
the  whole  of  September  thus  passed  wejirily  away 
iu  this  most  tedious  voyage*  The  upward  passage  i 
is  always  tardy,  against  the  itream  ;  and  his 
ponderous  artilleiy  rendered  sJowness  still  mora 
slow.  It  was  not  until  the  30th  of  September 
that  he,  with  286  men  of  his  brigade,  arrived  at 
Benares.  Hastening  on,  he  arrived  with  94  men 
at  Allahabad  on  tbe  3d  of  Oetober;  and  fouf 
days  afterwards  the  rest  joined  him,  with  their 
enormous  guns  and  store  of  amtnunition,  A 
sinall  naval  brigade,  under  Captain  Sotheby,  wa* 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Patna  auttioritieH,  to 
he  used  against  certain  insurgent*  in  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  portion  of  Bengal  north  of  the  Oangos 
was  almost  entirely  free  from  tUsturbance  during 
these  two  months;  but  the  parallel  portioa  of 
Behar  was  in  a  very  ditlerent  state.  The  actual 
mutinies  there  had  been  few^  in  nuinberj  for  in 
truth  there  had  not  been  many  native  troofs 
quartered  in  that  region;  but  the  rebellions 
chieftains  and  zemiuilai's  were  many,  each  of 
wliom  eould  command  the  ^erviees  of  a  body  of  | 
retainers  ready  for  any  mischief  Patna,  ia 
September,  as  in  earlier  months,  was  disturbed 
ratber  by  anarchy  in  other  re2"ions  than  by  actual 
mutinies  within  tlie  city  itself*  In  what  way  the 
Diiiapoor  troubles  affected  it,  we  have  seen  in  an 
earlier  chapter.  Its  present  difficulties  lay  rather 
with  tbe  districts  north  and  northwest  of  the  city, 
where  the  revenue  collectors  Imd  been  drivou  from 
place  to  place  by  mutinous  sepoys,  and  by  i*ttij 
chieftains  who  wisbed  to  strengthen  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  English  '  raj.*  Tbe  abandon- 
ment of  Goruckporo  by  the  officials^  in  a  moment 
of  fright,  had  had  the  effect  of  exposing  the 
Chupra,  Chumparun,  and  Mozuffcrpoor  districts 
to  the  attacks  of  rebels,  especially  such  as  had 
placed  themselves  under  the  banner  of  tbe  Mus- 
sulman chieftain  Mahomed  Hussein  Khan,  the  self- 
appoioted  *  ruler  iu  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the 
King  of  Oude,'  This  man  bad  collected  a  con- 
siderable force,  and  had  organised  a  species  of 
govemnient  at  Goruckpore.  The  mihtary  power 
in  tbe  hands  of  the  Company^s  servants  in  ibt 
Cbupra  and  Tirhoot  districts  consisted  chiefly  of  a 
few  Sikhs  of  the  police  battalion,  quite  unequal 
to  the  resistance  of  a»i  incursion  by  Mahomed 
Hussein.  The  civilians  of  those  districts  ^ent 
urgent  appli cations  to  l*atna  for  military  aid*  But 
how  could  this  be  furnished?  Troops  and  artil- 
lery were  so  imperatively  demanded  at  Cawnpore, 
to  aid  the  operations  at  Lucknow,  that  none  could 
be  detained  on  their  passage  up  the  river;  the 
Dinapoor  garrison,  reduced  by  the  mutiny  and  tla 
consetiuences,  could  only  spare  a  few  troops  for 
Patna  itself ;  the  troops  going  up  the  main  trunk-* 
road  from  Calcutta  to  Upper  India  could  bai'isly 
afford  time  and  strength  to  encounter  the  Ramgurh 
insurgents,  without  attempting  anytliing  north  of 
the  Ganges,  There  happened,  howevei-,  to  be  a 
Madras  regiment  passing  up  by  steamer  to  Alta^ 
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habad  ;  and  permission  was  obtained  to  detain  a 
portion  of  this  regiment  for  service  in  the  Ooruck- 
pore  region;  while  the  Rajahs  of  Bettiah  and 
Hntwah  were  encouraged  to  maintain  a  friendly 
attitude  in  support  of  the  British  authorities.  The 
rebel  or  rather  rabble  forces  under  Mahomed 
Hussein  were  ill  armed  and  worse  disciplined ; 
and  it  was  probable  that  a  few  men  of  the  17th 
M.  N.  I.,  with  a  few  Sikhs,  could  have  beaten 
them  at  any  time ;  but  it  was  felt  necessary  to 
reoccupy  Goruckpore  at  once,  to  prevent  the 
neighbouring  zemindars  and  thalookdars  from 
joining  the  malcontents. 

That  Lord  Canning  accepted  an  offer  of  several 
Qoorkha  regiments,  from  Jung  Bahadoor  of  Nepaul, 
has  been  stated  in  a  former  chapter ;  but  a  very 
long  time  elapsed  before  those  hardy  little  troops 
were  enabled  to  render  much  service.  The  process 
of  collecting  them  at  Khatmandoo  and  elsewhere 
occupied  several  weeks,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  beginning  of  September  that  they  reached 
Jounpoor,  a  station  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
disturbed  districts.  Even  then,  there  was  much . 
tardiness  in  bringing  them  into  active  service ;  fbr 
the  English  officers  appointed  to  command  them 
did  not  at  first  understan<l  tlio  difference  of 
management  required  by  Hindustani  sepoys  and 
Nepaulese  Goorkhas.  Happily,  an  opportunity 
occurred  for  remedying  this  defect.  A  smart 
affair  on  the  20th  of  September  afforded  the 
Goorkhas  an  opportunity  of  shewing  their  gal- 
lantry. Colonel  Wroughton,  military  commandant 
at  Jounpoor,  having  heard  that  Azimghur  was 
threatened  with  an  attack  by  8000  rebels  under 
Madhoo  Singh  of  Atrowlia,  resolved  to  send  a 
regiment  of  Goorkhas  from  Jounpoor  to  strengthen 
the  force  already  at  Azimghur.  They  started  at 
once,  marched  the  distance  in  a  day  and  a  half, 
and  reached  the  threatened  city  on  the  evening  of 
the  I9th.  This  was  the  Shere  regiment  of  Jung 
Bahadoor's  force,  under  Colonel  Shumshero  Singh, 
a  Nepaulese  officer.  At  a  very  early  hour  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  it  was  ascertained  that  a 
large  body  of  rebels  had  assembled  in  and  near 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Mundoree.  A  force  of 
1200  men,  mostly  belonging  to  three  Goorkha 
regiments,  was  immediately  sent  out  to  disperse 
them — Captain  Boileau  commanding.  Colonel 
Shumshere  Singh  heading  the  Goorkhas,  and  Mr 
Venables  (whose  prowess  had  already  been  dis- 
played in  the  same  district)  taking  charge  of  a 
small  body  of  local  horse.  Finding  that  the  rebels 
were  posted  in  a  clump  of  trees  and  in  a  jheel 
behind  the  village.  Captain  Boileau  directed 
Shumshere  Singh  to  advance  his  Goorkhas  at 
double  pace.  This  was  done,  despite  the  fire  from 
several  guns;  the  little  Goorkhas  charged,  drove 
the  enemy  away  towards  Captangunje,  and  cap- 
tured three  brass  guns  and  all  the  camp-equipage. 
Mr  Venables  was  seen  wherever  the  fighting  was 
thickest ;  he  was  up  at  the  first  gun  taken,  and 
killed  three  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand. 
About  200  of  the  enemy  were  laid  low  in  this 


brief  encounter,  and  one-sixth  of  this  number  on 
the  part  of  the  victors. 

This  little  battle  of  Mundoree  had  a  moral  effect, 
superadded  to  the  immediate  dispersing  of  a  body 
of  rebels.  It  shewed  the  soldierly  conduct  of  the 
Goorkhas,  who  had  marched  fifty  miles  in  two 
days,  and  then  won  a  battle  in  a  kind  of  country 
to  which  they  were  unaccustomed.  It  proved  the 
intrepidity  of  one  of  the  civil  servants  of  the 
Company,  whose  sterling  qualities  were  brought 
forth  at  a  critical  time.  Moreover,  it  dissipated  a 
prejudice  against  the  Goorkhas  formed  by  some  of 
the  British  officers.  These  troops  had  hitherto 
remained  nearly  inactive  in  the  region  between 
Nepaul  and  the  Ganges.  Jung  Bahadoor  had 
sent  them,  under  a  native  officer.  Colonel  Puhlwan 
Singh,  to  be  employed  wherever  the  authorities 
cTeemed  best  Colonel  Wroughton,  and  other 
British  officers,  formed  an  opinion  that  the  Nepaul- 
ese troops  were  incapable  of  rapid  movement,  and 
that  their  native  officers  dreaded  the  responsibility 
of  independent  action.  Mr  Grant,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  Central  Provinces,  in  an  official 
letter  to  Colonel  Wroughton  after  the  battle  of  Mun- 
doree, pointed  out  that  this  opinion  had  been  very 
detrimental  to  the  public  service,  in  discouraging 
any  employment  of  the  Goorkhas.  He  added :  ^  It 
was  natural  to  expect  that  foreigners,  and  those 
foreigners  mountaineers,  unaccustomed  either  to 
the  plains  or  to  their  inhabitants,  should  at  first 
feel  some  awkwardness  in  the  new  position  in 
which  they  were  placed,  with  everything  strange 
around  them.  The  sagacity  of  Jung  Bahadoor 
had  already  foreseen  this  difficulty  ;  and  it  was  at 
his  earnest  desire  that  British  officera  were  attached 
to  the  Goorkha  force,  to  encourage  the  officers  and 
men,  and  to  explain  how  operations  should  be 
carried  on  in  such  a  country  and  such  a  climate  as 
that  in  which  they  now  for  the  first  time  marched, 
and  against  such  an  enemy  as  they  now  for  the 

first  time  met The  lieutenant-governor  will 

now  confidently  look  to  you  that  the  Goorkha  force 
is  henceforth  actively  employed  in  the  service  for 
which  it  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
government  by  the  Nepaulese.'  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  to  prevent  confusion,  that  this  Goorkha 
force,  lent  by  Jung  Bahadoor,  was  distinct  from 
the  Goorkha  battalions  of  Sirmoor  and  Kumaon, 
often  mentioned  in  former  chapters;  those  bat- 
talions were  part  of  the  Bengal  native  army^ 
fortunately  consisting  of  Goorkhas  instead  of 
*  Pandies;*  whereas  the  new  force  was  a  Nepaulese 
army,  lent  for  a  special  purpose. 

Mr  Grant,  the  temporarily  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  just  mentioned,  employed  all  his  enei^gies 
throughout  September  and  October  in  promoting 
the  transit  of  British  troops  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  provinces,  to  aid  in  the  operations  at  Cawn- 
pore  and  Lucknow.  He  could  not»  however,  forget 
the  fact  that  the  eastern  frontier  of  Oude  adjoined 
the  British  districts  of  Goruckpore,  Jounpoor,  and 
Azimghur;  and  that  the  Oude  rebels  were  con- 
tinually making  demonstrations  on  that  side.    He 


longed  for  British  troaps,  to  strengthen  and 
enconrttgo  tlie  Goorkhas  in  hia  Borvice,  and  oooa- 
iionajly  applii'd  for  a.  few ;  bnt  he,  as  all  others^ 
woA  told  that  the  relief  of  the  reaidents  at  Lucknow 
must  pTocodet  and  he  paramount  oTer,  aW  other 
military  operations  whatever.  Writing  to  Lord 
Canning  fVom  Benares  on  the  16th  of  October,  he 
said  :  Mt  is  a  point  for  consideration,  how  much 
longer  it  will  he  otherwise  than  imprudent  to 
continue  to  send  the  whole  of  the  daily  arrivals  of 
Europeans  nearly  half-way  round  the  province  of 
Oude,  in  order  to  create  a  pressure  upon  the  rear 
of  the  mutineers  and  insnrgenta  of  that  province 
from  the  direction  of  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow, 
whilst  our  home  districts  are  left  thus  open  to 
tlictn  in  their  front.*  He  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  Punjaub  and  Delhi  regions  would  be  able  to 
supply  nearly  troops  enough  for  immediate  opera- 
tions at  Lncknow  *  and  that  a  portion  of  the  British 
Mgiments  sent  up  from  the  lower  provinces  wonld 
bt  permittefl  to  form  the  tincleus  of  a  new  army 
tit  Ih  11  ires,  for  operations  on  the  eastern  frontier 
oi  <  hhio.  Many  weeks  elapsed^  however,  before 
this  suggestion  could  meet  with  practical  attention. 

Thus  it  was  throughout  the  dLstrtcts  of  Ooruck- 
porOj  Jounpoor,  Aiiraghur,  and  others  eastward 
of  Oude  and  north  of  the  Ganges.  If  the  British 
had  had  to  contend  only  with  mntinicd  sepoys 
and  GO  wars,  victory  would  more  generally  and 
completely  have  attended  their  c:certions ;  but 
rebellious  chieftains  wore  numerous,  and  these^ 
Anoouraged  by  the  newly  established  rebel  govern - 
ment  at  Lncknow,  continuaUy  harassed  the  British 
officials  placed  in  charge  of  those  diitricts.  The 
colonels^  captains,  judges,  magistrates,  collectors — 
all  crietl  aloud  for  more  European  troops;  their 
cries  were  heeded  at  Calcutta,  but  could  not  be 
tatisfled,  for  reasons  already  BuffiLcicntly  explained. 

Let  us  cross  the  G&nges,  and  watch  the  state  of 
ftfl^rt  in  the  southwestern  districts  of  Bengal  and 
Behar  during  the  months  of  September  and 
Oetober. 

Throughout  this  wide  region,  the  troubles  arose 
mther  ^m  sepoys  already  rebellious,  tlian  from  new 
instinct  of  mutiny.  Preceding  chapters  h  a  ve  she  wa 
that  the  8th  Bengal  native  infantry  mutinied  at 
Hazarebagh  on  the  3nth  of  July ;  that  the  infantij 
of  the  Ramgurh  battalion  followed  the  pernicious 
ttnmple  on  the  next  day ;  that  the  5th  irregular 
mvultj  mutinied  at  Bhagulpore  on  the  14th  of 
August ;  and  that  the  7tl^  Sth,  snd  40th  fegimenta 
of  native  infantry  which  mutinied  at  Dinapoor  on 
the  25th  of  July^  kept  the  whole  of  Western 
Boigal  in  a^tation  throughout  August,  by  render* 
^imcertain  in  which  direction  they  would  march, 
imder  the  rebel  chieftain,  Koer  Singh.  The  only 
additional  matiny,  in  this  i^on,  was  that  of  th& 
Sid  native  infantry,  presently  to  be  noticed.  The 
•kments  of  anarchy  weroi  however,  already  numer- 
ous and  violent  enough  to  plunge  the  whole 
district  into  disorder.  Some  of  the  towns  were 
tilt  cestres  of  apium*growing  or  indigo-producing 
i ;  many  were  surrounded  fimply  by  rice  or 


cornfields;  others,  again,  were  militaty  itationa, 
at  which  the  Company  were  accustomed  to  keep 
troops ;  while  several  were  dtk  or  post  stations,  for 
the  maintenance  of  communication  along  the  great 
trunk-road  from  Calcutta  to  Benares.  Butwher* 
oyer  and  whatever  they  may  have  been,  these 
towns  were  seldom  at  peace  during  the  months 
now  under  notice.  The  towns-people  and  the  sur- 
rounding villagers  were  perpetnally  affected  by 
rumours  that  the  mutinous  5th  cavalry  "were 
coming,  or  the  mutinous  Sth  infantry^  or  the 
Ramgurh  mutineers,  or  those  from  Dinapoor,  For, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  we  are  now  treating  of 
a  part  of  India  inhabited  chiefly  by  B^galeea^  a 
race  too  tfmid  to  supply  many  fighting  rebels — too 
fond  of  quiet  industry  willingl}''  to  belt  on  the  sword 
or  shoulder  the  matchlock.  They  may  or  may  not 
have  loved  the  British ;  if  not^  they  would  rather 
intrigue  than  fight  against  them.  In  the  contest 
arising  out  of  the  mutiny,  these  Bengalees  suffered 
greatly.  The  mutineers,  joined  by  the  released 
vagabonds  from  the  jails,  too  frequently  plundered 
all  alike^  Feringbec  and  native;  and  the  quiet 
trader  or  cultivator  had  much  i^eason  to  dread 
the  approach  of  ^uch  workers  of  mischief.  The 
Europeans,  few  in  number,  and  oppressed  with 
responsibility^  knew  not  wlaich  way  to  turn  for 
aid.  Revenue  collectors,  with  many  lacs  of  the 
Company's  mpeos^  feared  for  the  safety  of  their 
treasure,  Mihtary  officers,  endeavouring  with  m 
handful  of  troops  to  check  the  passage  of  mutinecT% 
were  bewildered  by  the  vague  and  conflicting  intel- 
ligence which  reached  them.  Officials  at  the  d4k- 
stations,  impressed  daily  by  stringent  orders  Ih^m 
Calcutta  to  keep  open  the  main  line  of  road  for  the 
passage  of  English  troops  to  Upper  India,  were  in 
perpetual  anxiety  lest  bands  of  mutineers  should 
approach  and  cut  off  the  daks  alto^ther,  Eveiy 
one  begged  and  prayed  the  Calcutta  government 
to  send  him  a  few  trusty  troops ;  every  one  assured 
the  government  that  the  sal  rati  on  of  that  part  of 
India  depended  on  the  request  l>eing  aeced^  to. 

Dorunda,  sijc^ty  miles  south  of  Hazarehagh^  was  a 
scene  of  violence  on  the  11th  of  September,  The 
Bamgurh  mutineers  destroyed  the  public  and 
private  buildings  at  this  place,  plundered  the  town, 
committed  great  atrocities  on  the  to^^ns-people^ 
beheaded  a  native  surgeon  belonging  to  the  jail, 
and  marched  off  in  the  direction  of  Ttkhoo  Gha^ 
taking  with  them  four  guns  and  a  large  amount  of 
plunder  and  ammunition.  Their  apparent  inten- 
tion was  to  march  throngb  the  Paiamow  district, 
and  e^ct  a  junction  with  Koer  Sbgh,  with  whom 
they  had  been  in  correspondence.  Only  four  men 
of  the  Ramgurh  irregular  cavalry  were  of  the 
party ;  all  the  r^t  were  in&ntrj.  The  cavaiiy, 
remainiug  faithful  as  a  body,  sexied  the  fim  oppor* 
tuuity  of  joining  their  officers  at  ITa2:arebagh.  This 
was  another  inMnoe  of  divergence  betweea  the 
two  parts  of  one  corps,  wholly  inexplicable  to  the 
British  offi^Fs,  who  could  offer  no  reason  why  the 
infantry  had  lapsed,  while  the  cavnlry  remained 
f^thful.    In  this  part  of  India  the  mutineers  were 
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not  BttppQTted  by  tho  zcmindani  ot  landowners,  as 
in  other  districts ;  and  hence  the  few  Bntkh  troops 
were  better  enabled  to  laj  plans  for  the  fniatratioa 
of  thefio  workers  of  mischief.  Captain  FiBcher, 
Captain  Datton^  Major  Englishs  Captain  Oake?^ 
Captain  Davies,  Captain  Rattray,  Lientennnt 
Graham,  Li?nteaant  Bircbj  and  other  officers^ 
were  in  command  of  ^mall  bodies  of  troops  in 
thii  region  during  the  greater  part  of  the  month ; 
these  troops  consisted  of  Madras  natives^  Sikhs,  and 
a  very  few  British ;  and  tbe  nnmerous  trifling  but 
serviceable  affairs  io  which  they  wore  engaged 
bore  relation  to  the  re^ments  which  had  mutinied 
at  Eamgurh,  Bbagnlpore^  and  Dinapoor,  and  to 
the  chieftains  and  maraudens  who  joined  those 
disloyal  soldiers. 

For  the  reasons  already  assigned,  however,  the 
British  troops  were  very  few  in  namber;  while 
the  Madras  troops  were  m  nrgentlj  needed  in  the 
more  turbulent  Saugor  provinces,  that  they  eoald 
barely  be  spared  for  seryico  in  Bengal,  Regiments 
had  not  at  that  time  begim  to  arrive  very  rapidly 
from  England  ■  the  few  that  did  land  at  Calcutta, 
were  eagerly  canght  up  for  service  in  the  Doab 
and  Oude*  In  most  instances,  the  aid  which  was 
afforded  by  English  troops  to  the  region  now  under 
notice,  depended  on  a  temporary  stoppage  of  a 
regiment  or  detachment  on  its  passage  to  the  upper 
provinces;  in  urgent  caie^,  the  government  ordered 
or  permitted  a  small  British  force  to  diverge  from 
its  direct  line  of  march,  and  render  aid  to  a  Bengal 
town  or  station  at  a  particular  juncture.  Such 
was  the  case  with  ll.M,  63d  foot*  Major  English, 
with  a  wing  of  tliis  regiment,  had  a  contest  with 
the  Ramgorh  mutineers  on  the  29th  of  September. 
He  marched  from  Hazarebagh  to  Sill  is  Chowk, 
where  be  heard  news  of  these  insurgents  ;  and  by 
further  active  movements  he  came  up  with  them 
on  the  2d  of  October,  just  as  they  !iad  begun 
to  plunder  the  town  of  Cbuttra.  Tbe  mutineers 
planted  two  guns  so  as  to  play  upon  the  British ; 
hut  the  latter,  in  the  way  which  had  by  this  time 
beeome  quite  common  with  their  comrades  in 
India,  determined  to  attack  and  take  the  guns  by 
a  fearless  advance.  On  they  went,  through  rico- 
fieidA,  behind  rocks  and  underwood,  through  lanes 
and  round  buildings,  mnning  and  cheering,  until 
they  had  captured  four  guns  in  auccession,  together 
with  ammunition,  ten  elephants,  and  other  warhke 
appliauces,  and  sent  the  enemy  ^  fleeing.  The 
officers  dashed  on  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
parties  of  men  in  a  way  that  astonished  the 
enemy  j  and  the  major,  viewing  these  enterprises 
with  the  eye  of  a  soldier,  said  in  his  dispatch :  *  It 
was  splendid  to  see  them  rush  on  the  guns/  His 
lofts  wag,  however,  considerable ;  &  killed  and  33 
wounded  out  of  three  companies  only.  In  addition 
to  military  tj'ophies,  Major  English  took  fifty  thou- 
sand rupees  of  the  Company's  treasure  from  the 
mutineers,  who,  like  mutineers  elsewhere,  regarded 
the  revenue  collections  as  fair  booty  when  once 
they  had  thrown  off  allegiance.  During  the 
operations  of  the  53d  in  this  regions-one,  in  mmj 


parts  of  which  British  soldiers  had  neyer  been 
seen — an  instance  wag  afforded  of  the  dismay  into 
which  the  civilians  were  iometira^  thrown  by  the 
withdrawal  of  trusty  troops ;  it  was  narrated  in 
a  letter  written  by  an  officer  of  that  regiment  * 

The  native  regiments  were  often  distributed  in 
detachments  at  different  stations  j  and  it  frequently 
happened — as  just  adverted  to — for  reasons  wholly 
inexplicable  to  the  authorities,  that  some  of  those 
component  elements  remained  faithful  long  after 
others  had  mutinied.  Such  was  the  case  in 
reference  to  the  32d  B.  N.  T,  Two  companies  of 
that  regiment,  stationed  at  Deoghur  in  the 
Sonthal  district,  rose  in  mutiny  on  the  9th  of 
October,  murdered  Lieu  tenant  Cooper  and  the 
asaistant-commissaTy,  looted  the  bazaar,  and  then 
marched  off  to  RohneOj  taking  with  them 
Lieutenant  Rennie  as  a  prisoner.  Two  other 
companies  of  the  regiment  were  at  that  time 
en  roide  from  Burhait  to  Soorie,  while  the  head- 
quarter companies  were  at  Bowsee*  The  autho- 
rities  at  Calcutta  at  once  sought  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  feeliog  among  the  men  at  the 
stations  just  named ;  but^  pending  these  inquiries, 
orders  were  given  to  despatch  a  wing  of  HM. 
13th  foot  from  Calcutta  to  the  Sonthsl  district^ 
to  control  the  muttneers.  Major  English  was  at 
that  time  going  to  the  upper  provinces  with  a 
detachment  of  ILM.  53d  footj  but  he  was  now 
ordered  to  turn  aside  for  a  while,  and  aid  in  pacify- 
ing tlie  district  before  pursuing  his  journey  to 
Benares.  Although  the  remaining  companies  of 
the  native  32d  did  afterwards  take  rank  among 
the  mutineers,  they  were  ^  true  to  their  salt'  for 
some  time  after  the  treachery  of  their  oompanions 
had  become  known. 

This  32d  mutinous  regiment  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing tho  8onc  river,  with  the  inteotion  of  joining 
Koer  Singh  and  the  Dinapoor  mutineers — a 
feat  managed  in  a  way  that  greatly  mortified 
Major  English's  D3d.  On  the  20th  of  October  the 
wing  of  this  latter  regiment  proceeded  from  Sheer- 
gotty  to  Gayah,  to  re- assure  the  uneasy  officials  at 
that  station ;  and  on  the  22d  they  started  again^  to 
intercept  the  mutineers*  After  much  hot  and 
wearying  marching,  they  returned  to  Gajah,  without 
having  encountered  the  mutineers^  one  portion  of 


• '  The  ^cctcd  ^ivIllAiu  ttom  Domtidi  iL&d  coitie  on  alind  And 
offered  our  small  pwty  bfiiakfiit,  which  we  Bfladly  «ec«p(«d.  Whliff 
Tf»H!nK  iinilt  it  ^^  rCAdy.  tho  chlef-commiiiioneT  srot  in  elflctrie* 
t«Jvgiaph  dispalch  frtnu  the  eo^'tmoT-xenor*] ^  c/rdeTlag  tho  who!* 
of  the  53d  part  J  ucid^r  MiJoT  English  back  a|^ln  to  tho  snAlfi 
trufik-roid.  \'ou  mvct  mr  anjthmif  like  the  lun^  f*ow  tht'y  nil 
had  ftt  thit  annO'iin cement ;  far  the  commijuloncr  had  Just  hi4 
intdlilfcncf^  ou  which  he  thought  he  could  relj,  th*t  th^  mntlnMiM 
WVK  lUn  kept  at  hty  hy  the  p*rtj  nt  th*  pan*,  tixrnuKli  which  Xhif 
muflt  f^fht  through  to  eifcct  their  eieape  ffora  ui;  ind  tlicy  did  not 
thinli  til  at  930  Mmdrmj  t&pojt  with  two  b^iu  would  Iw  luflftdent  ta 
*tt«ck  B50  dcipcratc  men  caitght  iit  « tmp.  M&r&flter,  th4  r«tix«> 
ment  of  tho  Europoana  would  run  ilko  wiidflre  through  tho 
diitriot;  and  I  lioard  th«m  all  mj  they  would  not  «niwer  for  whit 
mlfht  hapjjen/  Tho  cotiimji  did  adv«D<!*  to  Dorundi^  wid 
dlipcraed  the  m.lfcroiint«;  Imt  It  had  to  lia^tan  to  cither  rc^onji, 
*tid  Iheo,-^  Ail  the  f#ilden«  are  rery  much  dii^nxted  Mi  our  goloK 
ba,ck,  u  Iho  monkl  e/Tt^ct  of  our  arrival  muit  b«  great,  tbe  lutiv^ 
here  harln?  a«  much  idea  of  fi  European  aoMiot  as  they  havo  of 
ft  whale^  noT^r  hivln^  soon  either ;  and  the  fjict  of  their  being  poi 
*■  priw>neri  under  a  Kiftopean  gturd  frlghien>  tli«ni  toon  Ihwt 
a  thoainiid  denthA.* 
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whom  liad  crossed  the  Sone.  Some  days  later, 
news  arrived  that  the  second  portion  of  the  3 2d, 
that  whidi  had  not  at  first  fnutiDied,  was,  in  like 
manner,  marching  towards  the  river.  On  the  1st 
of  November  the  53d  started  in  pursuit,  marched 
tlitrty  railes  daring  the  night  to  Hurwa,  rested 
a  while,  marched  teo  miles  further  to  Nowatifi 
during  the  ©rening,  and  came  up  with  the 
mutineers  in  the  night.  A  skirmish  hy  moonlight 
took  place,  greatly  to  tlie  advantage  of  the  rehelSj 
who  had  a  hetter  knowledge  of  the  country  than 
their  opponents.  The  sepoys  did  not  want  to  fightj 
thoy  wished  to  march  towards  the  8one ;  and  this 
they  did  clay  after  day  until  the  6th,  followed 
closely  all  the  %vay  hj  the  British,  Tho  pursued 
outstripped  the  pursuers,  and  safely  crossed  the 
river— much  to  the  Testation  of  the  major  and  his 
troops.  One  of  the  officei"s  present  has  said :  *  Thii 
was  very  provoking ;  for  if  we  had  but  caught 
them,  we  should  have  got  as  much  credit  for  it 
as  for  Chuttra.  The  country  we  went  through 
wasj  for  the  most  part>  over  swampy  rice-fields ; 
when  we  gave  up  the  pursuit  we  had  gone  !3D 
miles  in  1(38  hours  \  and,  on  our  return  to  Gay  ah, 
we  had  been  170  miles  in  exactly  one  week. 
After  the  second  day  we  sent  our  tents  and 
bedding  back;  so  that  we  marched  as  lightly  as 
poshible^r  *^^*^  were  by  that  meana  able  to  give  the 
men  an  occasional  hft  on  the  elephants.' 

Throughout  these  miscellaneous  and  often  de- 
sultory operations  In  Bengal,  if  the  Bikhs  had 
proved  faithless,  all  would  have  gone  to  ruin.  It 
was  more  easy  to  obtain  a  thousand  Sikhs  than  a 
hundred  British,  and  thu3  they  were  made  use  of 
as  a  sort  of  military  police,  irrespective  of  the 
regular  regiments  raised  in  the  Punjaub.  Few 
circumstances  are  more  observable  throughout  the 
Revolt,  than  the  fidelity  of  these  men.  Insubordi- 
nation there  was,  certaiuly,  in  same  instances,  hut 
not  in  sufficient  degree  to  afiect  the  character  of 
the  whole.  Captain  Rattray's  Siklis  have  often 
been  mentioned.  These  weiie  a  corps  of  military 
police,  formed  for  rendering  service  in  any  part  of 
Bengal ;  and  in  the  rendering  of  this  service  they 
were  most  admirable.  The  lieutenant-govemor  of 
Bengal,  in  a  paper  drawn  up  early  in  September, 
said :  *  The  commandant  of  the  Sikh  Police  Bat- 
talion has  pleaded  strongly  on  his  own  behaif,  and 
on  that  of  his  men,  for  the  assembling  of  the 
Stat te red  fragments  of  his  corps,  to  enable  them  to 
strike  such  a  blow  as  to  prove  the  high  military 
Epliit  and  discipline  of  the  regiment.  The  urgent 
necessities  which  caused  the  separation  of  Captain 
Eattray*a  regiment  renders  it  impossible,  in  cjtisting 
etroumstatices,  to  call  in  all  detachments  to  Iiead- 
quarlers ;  but  its  admirable  discipline,  daring,  and 
de?otion  at  Arrah  and  Jugdispore,  and  its  good 
conduct  evei'j'wbcrc,  have  fully  established  ita 
character  for  soldierly  qualities  of  the  highest 
order.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
value  of  the  ser^ vices  which  it  has  reiiderc<l  to  the 
state  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
troubles  I  and  the  truiit  and  confidence  everywhere 


reposed  in  it,  prove  that  these  services  are  neither 
underrated  nor  disregarded.  Of  the  men,  all  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  for  conspicuous 
deeds  of  valour  and  loyalty,  have  already  been 
rewarded.^  As  individuals,  too,  the  Sikhs  were 
reliable  iti  a  remarkable  degree,  when  Hindu- 
stanis were  falling  away  on  all  sides.  When  the 
ti-oublcs  broke  out  at  Benares,  early  in  the  mutiny, 
a  Sikh  chieftain,  by  name  Rajah  Soorut  Singli, 
rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  British  resident.^, 
which  they  did  not  fail  gratefully  to  remember  at 
a  later  period.  A  few  of  the  Company's  servaut^^ 
civil  and  military^  at  Benares  and.  other  tow^ns  in 
that  part  of  India,  caused  to  be  manufactured  by 
Mr  West  ley  Richards  of  Birmingham,  for  presenta- 
tion to  Soorut  Singh,  a  splendid  set  of  firearms, 
efiectivo  for  use  as  well  as  superb  in  appearance 

We  will  now  cross  the  Sone,  and  trace  the 
progresis  of  affivirs  in  the  Bundelcund  and  Saugor 
provinces. 

It  will  Ijc  remembered,  from  the  details  given 
in  former  chapters,  that  the  native  inhabitants  of 
Bumleicund,  and  other  regions  south  of  the  Jumna 
and  the  Central  Ganges,  displayed  a  more  turbu- 
lent tendency  than  those  of  Bengal,  They  had 
for  ages  been  more  addicted  to  war,  and  had 
among  them  a  greater  number  of  chieftains 
employing  retain  el's  in  their  pay,  than  the  Ben- 
galese ;  and  they  were  within  easier  i^eaeh  of  the 
temptations  thrown  out  by  Nena  Bahib,  the  King 
of  Delhi,  Koer  Singh,  and  the  agents  of  the 
de  ]iosod  K  in  g  of  0  udc.  Lieu  ten  an  t  ( no  w  Captain) 
Osborne,  the  British  resident  at  Rewah,  was  one 
who  felt  tlie  fall  force  of  this  state  of  ctrcum' 
stances.  As  he  had  been  in  August,  so  was  he 
now  in  Soptombor,  ahnost  the  only  Englishman 
within  a  wide  range  of  countr3"  south-west  of 
Allahabad ;  the  rajah  of  Rcwah  was  f:*ithful, 
hut  his  native  troops  were  prone  to  rehclHon ; 
and  it  was  only  by  wonderful  sagacity  and  firm- 
ness that  be  could  protect  botli  the  rajah  and 
himself  from  the  vortex. 

In  a  wide  region  eastward  of  Rewah,  the  question 
arose,  every  day  throughout  September,  where 
is  Koer  Bingh  I  This  treacherous  chieftain,  who 
headed  the  Piuapoor  mutineers  from  the  day  of 
their  entering  Arrah,  was  continually  marching 
about  with  his  rebel  army  of  something  like  30OO 
men  J  aptiarently  uncertain  of  his  plans — an  un- 
certainty very  perplexing  to  the  British  olHciaJfv 
who,  having  a  mere  handful  of  troops  at  their 
disposal^  did  not  know  where  that  handful  might 
most  profitably  he  employed.  On  one  day  Koer 
Singh,  vvitli  his  brother  Unmier  Si  ugh,  would  he 
reported  at  Eotas,  on  another  day  at  Sasseram ; 
sometimes  there  was  a  rumour  of  the  rebels  being 
about  to  march  to  Rewah  and  Bundelcund ;  at 
othci'S,  that  they  were  going  to  join  the  Gornckpore 
insurgents ;  and  at  others^  again,  that  the  Dinapoor 
and  Ramgurh  mutincei*s  would  ac^t  in  concert. 
Wherever  they  went,  however,  plunder  and  rapine 
marked  thoir  footsteps.  At  one  of  the  towns, 
the  heirs  of  a  zemindar,  whose  estates  liad  been 
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forfeited  many  years  before,  levied  a  thousand  men 
to  aid  in  seizing  the  property  from  the  present 
proprietors.  This  was  one  among  many  proofs 
afforded  daring  the  mutiny,  that  chieftains  and 
landowners  sought  to  make  the  revolt  of  the 
native  soldiery  a  means  for  insuring  their  own 
private  ends,  whether  those  ends  were  justifiable 
or  not  The  authorities  at  Patua  and  elsewhere 
endeavoured  to  meet  these  varied  difficulties  as 
best  they  could  with  their  limited  resources.  They 
sent  to  Calcutta  all  the  ladies  and  children  from 
disturbed  districts,  so  far  as  they  possessed  means 
of  conveyance.  They  empowered  the  indigo- 
planters  to  raise  small  bodies  of  police  force  in 
their  respective  districts.  They  obtained  the  aid 
of  two  regiments  of  Goorkhas  in  the  Chumparun 
district,  by  which  the  restoration  of  tranquillity 
might  reasonably  be  expected.  They  seized  the 
estates  of  Koer  Singh  and  Ummer  Singh  at  Arrah, 
as  traitors.  They  imposed  heavy  fines  on  villages 
which  had  sent  men  to  take  active  part  in  the 
disturbances.  Lastly,  they  used  all  their  energies 
to  protect  that  part  of  the  main  trunk-road  which 
passes  near  the  river  Sone ;  seeing  that  the  march 
of  European  troops  from  Calcutta  to  the  upper 
provinces  would  be  materially  affected  by  any 
interruption  in  that  quarter.  The  newly  arrived 
British  regiments  could  not  go  up  as  an  army, 
but  as  small  detachments  in  buUock-wagons,  and 
therefore  were  not  prepared  for  sudden  encounters 
with  large  numbers  of  the  enemy. 

The  5th  irregular  cavalry,  who  had  mutinied  in 
this  part  of  India  some  weeks  before,  continued  a 
system  of  plundering,  levying  contributions,  and 
destroying  public  property.  Every  day  that 
transpired,  leaving  these  daring  atrocities  un- 
checked, weakened  Biitish  prestige,  and  encouraged 
marauders  on  all  sides  to  imitate  the  example  so 
fatally  set  before  them.  The  authorities  felt  and 
acknowledged  this ;  yet,  for  the  reasons  already 
noticed,  they  could  do  little  to  check  it.  Captain 
Rattray,  at  the  head  of  a  portion  of  his  Sikh 
police,  encountered  the  5tli  irregulars  on  the  8th 
of  the  month ;  but,  as  a  cavalry  force,  they  were 
too  strong  for  him ;  they  beat  him  in  action,  out- 
geueralled  him  in  movement,  released  four  hundred 
prisoners  from  one  of  the  jails,  and  then  marched 
west  toward  the  river  Sone.  The  mutinous  sowars 
were  subsequently  heard  of  at  Tikane,  Daood- 
nuggur,  Baroon,  and  other  places;  everywhere 
committing  great  depredations.  Thus  was  a  large 
and  important  region,  on  either  side  of  the  main 
trunk-road,  and  extending  two  hundred  miles 
along  that  road,  kept  in  a  state  of  daily  agitation. 
The  5th  irregular  cavalry  in  one  quarter,  Koer 
Singh  in  another,  and  his  brothers  Ummer  Singh 
and  Nishan  Singh  in  a  third,  were  all  busily 
employed  in  depredation ;  patriotism  or  nationaUty 
had  little  hold  on  their  thoughts  just  then;  for 
they  plundered  whomsoever  had  property  to  lose, 
.without  much  regard  to  i*ace  or  creed.  The 
government  offered  large  rewards  for  the  o^taire 
of  these  leaders,  but  without  effect:  the  rebels 


generally  resisted  this  kind  of  temptation.  Opium- 
crops  to  the  value  of  half  a  million  sterling  were 
at  that  time  ripening  in  the  Behar  and  Arrah 
districts  alone;  and  it  was  feared  that  all  these 
would  be  devastated  unless  aid  arrived  fh>m 
Calcutta. 

Mr  Wake,  and  the  other  civil  servants  who  had 
so  gallantly  defended  themselves  at  Arrah,  against 
an  enormous  force  of  the  enemy,  returned  to  that 
station  about  the  middle  of  September,  to  resume 
their  duties;  but  as  it  was  feared  that  Ummer 
Singh  and  the  5th  irregulars  would  effect  a  junc- 
tion, and  attempt  to  reoccupy  Jugdispore,  those 
officers  were  authorised  to  fall  back  upon  Dinapoor 
or  Buxar,  in  the  event  of  being  attacked ;  although 
they  themselves  expressed  a  wish  rather  to  re- 
main at  their  posts  and  fortify  themselves  against 
the  rebels  as  they  had  done  before.  The  necessity 
of  making  this  choice,  however,  did  not  arise.  The 
5th  cavalry,  after  their  victory  over  Rattray's 
Sikhs,  and  during  their  visits  to  the  towns  and 
villages  near  the  Sone,  committed,  as  we  have  just 
said,  every  kind  of  atrocity — plundering  houses, 
levying  contributions,  breaking  open  the  zenanas 
of  Hindoo  houses,  abusing  the  women,  and  de- 
stroying property  too  bulky  to  be  carried  away—- 
all  this  they  did ;  but  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  they  avoided  the  redoubtable  little  band  at 
Arrah. 

The  Saugor  and  Ncrbudda  provinces,  of  which 
the  chief  towns  and  stations  were  Banda,  Jaloun, 
Jhansi,  Saugor,  Jubbulpoor,  Nagode,  Dumoh, 
Nowgong,  Mundlah,  and  Hosungabad,  were,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  a  very  precarious  state  in  the 
month  of  August.  At  Saugor,  so  early  as  the 
month  of  June,  Brigadier  Sage  had  brought  all 
the  Europeans  into  a  well-armed  and  amply  pro- 
visioned fort,  guarded  by  a  body  of  European 
gunners,  and  by  the  still  faithful  3Ist  regiment  of 
Bengal  infantry;  and  there  the  Europeans  re- 
mained at  the  dose  of  August,  almost  cut  off  from 
communication  with  their  fellow-oountrymen  else- 
where. Jubbulpoor  had  passed  through  the 
sunmier  months  without  actual  mutiny;  but  the 
revolt  of  the  42d  infantry  and  the  3d  irregular 
cavalry,  at  neighbouring  stations,  and  certain 
suspicious  symptoms  afforded  by  the  52d  at 
Jubbulpoor  itself,  led  Major  Erskino  to  fortify  the 
Residency,  and  provision  it  for  six  months.  Banda, 
Jhansi,  and  Jaloun,  had  long  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebels;  Mundlah  and  Hosungabad  were  at  the 
mercy  of  circumstances  occurring  at  other  places ; 
Nagode  would  be  reliable  only  so  long  as  the  50th 
native  infantry  remained  true;  and  Dumoh  would 
be  scarcely  tenable  if  Jubbulpoor  were  in  danger. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  August,  British  supremacy  in 
the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories  hung  by  a 
thread.  The  Calcutta  authorities,  unable  to  supply 
British  troops  for  Bengal  or  Behar,  were  equally 
debarred  from  rendering  assistance  to  these  terri- 
tories. September  opened  veiy  gloomily  for  the 
officers -intrusted  with  duties  in  this  quarter.  The 
Punjaub  and  Calcutta  oonld  only  ftumish  trust- 
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TTorthy  troops  for  the  Jumna  and  Doab  regions, 
whore  the  war  raged  with  greatest  fierceness;  it 
was  from  Madras  and  Bombay  alone  that  aid 
could  be  expected.  Fortunately,  the  large  tegiotiB 
of  Niigpoor  and  Hyderabad  were  neatly  at  peace, 
and  thus  a  passage  could  be  afforded  for  troops 
iVom  the  south  which  would  not  have  beoi  pmo- 
ticable  had  those  countries  been  plunged  in 
anarchy, 

Towards  the  middle  of  September,  Lieutenant 
Clarkj  deputy-commieeioner  of  Jubbulpoor,  learned 
a  few  facts  that  put  him  on  the  track  of  a  con* 
spiracy.  It  came  out,  on  inquiry,  that  Rajah 
Bhunker  Shah,  and  many  other  chieftains  and 
zemindara  in  the  neighbourhood  of  JuLbulpoor, 
acting  in  concert  with  some  of  the  gopoya  of 
the  gM  B.  N,  L,  intended  to  attack  the  canton* 
ment  on  the  last  day  of  the  Mohurrum,  murder 
all  the  Europeans,  burn  the  cantonments,  and 
plunder  the  treasury  and  city.  By  a  bold  and 
prompt  mo  Yemen  t,  the  chief  conspirators  were 
seized  on  the  14 tb-  The  lieutenant,  writing  to 
the  commissioner  of  Nagpoor,  announced  the 
reautt  in  brief  but  significant  languaga  *  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  get  conclusive  evidence 
by  means  of  apies^  without  the  eonspimtors  taking 
alarm  ;  and  this  morning,  with  a  party  of  sowars 
and  pohce,  bagged  thirty,  and  two  raj  aha  (ring- 
leaders) among  them.  Of  course  tbey  swing. 
Many  of  my  principal  zemindars^  and  some — ^I 
wish  I  knew  how  many — of  the  52d,  are  in  the 
plot*  In  ll^ijah  Bhunker's  house,  among  other 
treaaonable  papers,  was  found  a  sort  of  prayer, 
invoking  his  deity  to  aid  him  in  the  destruction 
of  all  Europeans,  the  overturn  ing  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  tbe  re-establish  ment  of  bis  own  power. 
The  paper  was  found  in  a  silk  bag  in  which  he 
kept  his  fan,  and  was  a  scrap  torn  from  a  govern^ 
ment  proclamation  issued  after  the  massacre 
at  Meerut  In  this  instance,  therefore,  the  official 
expression  of  horror  and  wrath  at  the  opening 
scene  of  the  mutiny,  instead  of  deterring,  encour- 
aged others  to  walk  in  the  same  bloody  path.  The 
prayer  or  invocation  was  afterwards  translated 
from  tbe  Tlindee  into  English,  and  published 
among  tbe  parliamentary  papers."*  The  execution 
of  the  rajah  and  his  son  was  something  more 
terrible  than  was  implied  by  the  lieutenant's  curt 
announcement,  'of  course  they  swing/  It  was 
one  among  many  examples  of  that '  blowing  away 

*  Shut  tb«  moath  of  fUnderoTB,  hiu  Bud 
Bftl  up  tockblters^  tnkiiipl.e  down  th«  alitDeni 

Kill  tb«  Brltiah,  ^xtermliMta  ihvmt 

Mai  vhundei. 

'Lpt  not  tlic  cnDtn^  etctpti^  nor  th«  offspring  of  lacb, 

Oh,  Sin^arka, 

Shew  f&vQur  to  SliuiiVff r  I 

Support  ^our  aIbvo  ! 

Lii.t«ti  to  ih«  <Tf  nt  teligSODj 

MathQika, 

EAtup  tbeuDdcan! 

Hiker  no  dQlaj  1 

If  WW  dSTOtir  thvRly 

And  tlwt  quickly, 
Th*  Hmtim  in  ItftUm  w«  v«f i«iu  hadim  of  tbo  godd«ii  D«T««  <Mr 


from  guns*  to  which  the  recorda  of  the  mnttiij 
habituated  English  newspaper  readers.  An  officer 
stationed  at  Jubbulpoor  at  the  time,  a5er  noticing 
the  complicity  of  these  two  guilty  men^  describes 
the  execution  in  a  brief  but  painfully  ri^id  wny. 
^  At  the  head  of  the  conspiracy  was  Bhunker  8bab, 
the  Ghond  rajah,  and  his  sou.  Their  place  of 
abode  is  about  four  milea  from  Jubbulpoor.  In 
former  days  this  family  ruled  over  all  this  part 
of  the  country ;  they  can  trace  their  descent  for 
sixty  generationg.  The  family  had  been  deprived 
of  everything  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  were  in  great 
poverty  when  we  took  possession.  Our  govern- 
ment raised  them  up  from  this  state,  and  gave 
them  sufficient  to  support  themselves  comfortably ; 
and  now  they  shewed  their  gratitude  by  conspiring 
against  us  In  our  time  of  sore  trial.  The  family 
have  neither  much  property  nor  i>ower,  but  tho 
ancient  name  and  prestige  was  a  point  on  whicli 
to  rally.  ....  On  the  18th,  at  11  o'clock  a.m^ 
our  two  guns  were  advanced  a  few  hundred  yards 
in  tront  of  the  Eesidency,  covered  by  a  company 
of  the  33d  and  a  few  troopers,  and  it  became 
known  that  the  Ghond  rajah  and  his  son  were 
about  to  be  blown  away  from  the  cannon^s  mouth, 
The  old  man  walked  up  to  the  guns  with  a  firm 
stride  ;  the  son  appeared  more  dejected.  The  old 
maUj  with  his  snow-white  hair  and  firm  manner, 
almost  excited  compassion ;  and  one  had  to 
remember,  before  such  feelings  could  be  checked, 
how  atrociously  he  intended  to  deal  with  ns  had 
his  conspiracy  succeeded  j  the  evidence  of  his 
guilt  was  overwhelming.  All  was  over  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  scattered  remains  were  pounced 
upon  by  kites  and  vultures,  but  what  could  1)0 
collected  was  handed  over  to  the  ranee/ 

Although  Lieutenant  Clark  was  tbus  enabled^ 
by  mingled  caution  and  decision,  to  frusti^te  the 
atrocious  plot  of  which  Jubbulpoor  was  to  HaTe 
been  the  theatre^  he  could  not  prevent  the  mutiny 
of  the  52d  native  regiment.  That  corps  revolted, 
albeit  without  perpetrating  the  cruelties  and 
rapine  intended.  It  was  on  the  ISth  that  this 
rifling  took  place,  the  troops  at  once  marching  off 
quietly  towards  Domoh.  One  old  subadar  they  tied 
on  a  horse,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  join,  atid 
because  they  did  not  choose  to  leave  him  behind. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  b2d  had  gone  towards 
Dumob,  to  capture  guns  there,  and  then  I'etnm 
to  plunder  Jubbulpoor.  Two  days  before  tbis^ 
iiumely,  on  the  16th,  the  greater  part  of  the  50tli 
regiment  Bengal  infantry  threw  off  allegiance* 
Being  stationed  at  Nagode,  they  suddenly  rose^ 
released  tlie  prisoners  from  the  jail,  burned  tbe 
bongalowRj  and  rendered  the  place  no  longer 
safe  for  Europeana.  Mr  Ellis  and  the  other 
civilians  fled  to  Paunna,  while  Colonel  Hampton 
and  the  other  militaiy  ofhcers  made  their  egoa|i6 
towards  Jokhic — leaving  every  vestige  of  ihtir 
property  behind,  except  the  clothes  on  their  backs. 
Two  companies  of  the  rt?giment,  remaining  faith- 
ful, accompanied  their  officers  safely  to  Mirzapere, 
a  journey  which  occupied  them  twelve  days* 
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The  Earopeans  at  Dumoh,  a  civil  station  on  the 
road  from  Sanger  to  Jubbulpoor,  were  thrown  into 
much  tribulation  by  news  of  these  mutinies  at 
other  places.  When  both  the  60th  and  52d 
regiments  had  '  gone' — a  term  that  acquired 
much  significance  in  India  at  that  time — Major 
Erskiue,  chief-commissioner  of  the  Sanger  and 
Nerbudda  territories,  who  happened  to  be  at 
Dumoh,  summoned  a  council  of  war  on  the  20th 
of  September,  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be 
done.  It  was  resolved  that  Dumoh  could  not 
long  be  held  against  any  considerable  body  of 
mutineers;  and  that  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  the  temporary  presence  of  a  column  of  Madras 
native  troops  to  employ  that  column  as  an  escort 
for  the  civilians  and  the  Company's  treasure  from 
Dumoh  to  Jubbulpoor.  There  was  a  detachment 
of  the  still  faithful  31  st  at  Dumoh  ;  and  this  was 
sent  to  join  the  main  body  of  the  regiment  at 
Saugor,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  temptation  from 
mutinous  sepoys. 

This  convoy  of  men  and  money  fi*om  Dumoh 
led  to  a  smart  military  encounter.  The  Madras 
movable  column  which  afforded  the  required 
protection  numbered  about  500  men  of  all  arms, 
under  Colonel  Miller.  Leaving  Dumoh  on  the 
21st,  and  being  much  obstructed  in  passing  the 
river  Nowtah,  Colonel  Miller  reached  Sigrampore 
on  the  26th  ;  where  he  heard  that  the  main  body 
of  the  mutineers  were  at  Konee,  on  the  banks  of 
a  river  which  the  column  would  need  to  cross 
on  its  way  to  Jubbulpoor.  The  colonel  at  once 
despatched  a  force  of  about  100  men,  under 
Lieutenant  Watson,  to  secure  the  boats  on  the 
river;  but  the  enemy  baffled  this  officer,  who 
had  much  difficulty  in  preserving  his  men.  Miller 
then  advanced  with  his  whole  column,  met  the 
enemy,  and  fought  a  brief  but  decisive  battle, 
which  ended  in  the  utter  rout  of  the  rebel  sepoys. 
If  it  had  been  a  purely  military  afiair,  the  colonel 
was  strong  enough  to  defeat  a  more  numerous 
body  of  the  enemy ;  but  he  was  hampered  by  the 
presence  of  civilians,  treasure,  and  120  sepoys  of 
the  52d,  who  had  been  disarmed  at  Dumoh  on 
news  of  the  revolt  of  the  main  body,  and  -whorii 
it  was  necessary  to  take  with  the  column.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  strange  state  of  things ;  for  the  disarmed 
men  were  of  course  eager  enough  to  rush  over  and 
join  their  companions  of  the  same  regiment. 

It  is  not  matter  for  censure  if  men  placed  in 
authority  at  different  stations,  in  time  of  peril, 
occasionally  differed  concerning  the  relative  import- 
ance of  those  stations.  Thus,  when  the  60th  and 
62d  native  regiments  mutinied,  a  question  arose 
which  principal  city,  Sanger  or  Jubbulpoor,  should 
be  regarded  as  a  last  stronghold  in  the  event  of  the 
British  being  nearly  overpowered.  Major  Erskine, 
at  Jubbulpoor,  urged  the  claims  of  that  city,  as 
having  certain  facilities  for  the  receipt  of  reinforce- 
ments, should  such  happily  be  afforded ;  and  as 
having  many  European  women  and  children  with- 
in the  fort,  who  could  not  be  removed  without 
danger.    Brigadier  Sage,  on  the  other  hand,  urged 


— ^*  Whatever  you  do,  let  me  retain  Sanger.  It 
is  the  key  to  Central  India.  It  has  a  good  fort  and 
magazine.  It  is  provisioned  for  six  or  eight 
months  for  three  hundred  men,  and  has  thirty 
thousand  maunds  of  grain  in  addition.  It  has 
a  siege-train,  which  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  if  we  leave  the  place.  It  contains  170 
women  and  children,  who  could  not  be  withdrawn 
without  danger.'  In  such  or  similar  words  was 
the  retention  of  Sanger  advocated.  The  discussion 
happily  ended  by  both  towns  being  retained. 
Those  officials  of  the  Company,  military  or  civil, 
who  resolutely  fortified,  instead  of  abandoning 
their  positions,  were  in  most  instances  rewarded 
with  success— unless  the  enemy  were  in  unusually 
overwhelming  force. 

Nearly  all  parts  of  the  Sanger  and  Nerbudda 
territories  were  in  wild  confusion  at  the  close  of 
September.  The  Kamptee  column  of  Madras 
troops  had,  as  we  have  just  seen,  broken  up  the 
62d  mutineers ;  but  still  those  rebels  lay  concealed 
in  jungles,  ready  for  mischief  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity might  offer;  while  the  Madrasses,  distracted 
by  many  applications  from  different  quarters,  had 
been  unable  to  prevent  the  mutinous  60th  regi- 
ment, at  Nagode,  from  marching  off  to  join  the 
Dinapoor  mutineers  near  Banda.  At  Sanger, 
Brigadier  Sage  and  the  British  were  safe,  because 
they  were  in  a  strong  and  well-provisioned  fort, 
and  because  the  31st  native  infantry  exhibited 
no  signs  of  disafiection ;  nevertheless  the  whole 
country  around  was  in  the  hands  of  rebellious 
chieftains.  On  one  occasion  he  sent  out  the  greater 
part  of  his  force  to  attack  the  Rajah  of  Bankipore 
at  Nurriowlee,  ten  miles  from  Sanger;  but  the 
attack  was  unskilfully  made— it  failed,  and  greatly 
lowered  British  prestige  in  the  neighbourhood. 

As  in  September,  so  in  October ;  these  provinces 
were  held  by  a  very  slender  tie.  Nearly  all  the 
chiefs  of  Bundelcund,  on  the  border,  were  ready 
to  rise  in  rebellion  at  news  of  any  discomfiture  of 
the  British.  Numerous  thakoors  had  risen,  and, 
with  their  followers,  were  plundering  the  villages 
in  every  direction.  At  Jubbulpoor,  Hosungabad, 
Nursingpore,  Jaloun,  Jhansi,  Sanger,  Mundlab, 
Dumoh,  there  was  scarcely  an  English  soldier; 
and  the  presence  of  a  few  hundred  Madras  troops 
alone  stood  between  the  authorities  and  frightfol 
anarchy.  Indeed,  Jaloun,  Jhansi,  and  Dumoh 
were  out  of  British  hands  altogether.  The  com- 
missioner of  Nagpoor  was  unable  to  send  up  any 
more  Madrasses  fh)m  the  south ;  Mr  Grant  was 
unable  to  send  any  from  Benares ;  the  independ- 
ent and  half-distrusted  state  of  Rewah  lay  on  one 
border ;  the  thoroughly  rebellious  state  of  Banda 
on  anotiier^and  thus  Major  Erskine  looked  with 
gloomy  apprehensions  on  the  fate  of  the  provinces 
under  his  charge.  As  the  month  drew  to  a  close, 
his  accounts  were  still  more  dismal.  In  one  letter 
he  said :  '  The  mass  of  native  chiefii  disbelieve  in 
the  existence  of  a  British  army;  and  nothing  but 
the  presence  of  troops  among  them  will  convince 
them  of  their  error.'    Again  and  again  were  sudi 
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messages  and  representiitiotiit  sent  to  Tiscount 
Canningj  as  cbief  atitUoritj  in  India ;  ngain  and 
again  did  be  aimonnce  tltat  he  had  no  British 
troops  to  spare*  To  Major  Erskine's  letters  ho 
reislied  th*it;  he  ^  mtist  my  broadly  and  plainly  that 
ho  would  consider  the  sacrifice  of  the  garrison  in 
Lnckoow  as  a  far  greater  calamity  and  reproa^iU  to 
lh«  goTenvment  than  an  outbreak  of  the  llewah  or 
Biindelcuud  states,  even  if  followed  by  rebelUou 
and  temporary  lys3  of  our  authority  in  our  own 
territories  on  tbo  Nerbudda/  At  the  close  of  the 
month,  Koer  Singh  and  the  Dinapour  mutineei-s 
wi're  somewhere  between  Baada  and  Calpee ; 
wliile  Captain  Oabonie — one  of  the  most  remark* 
able  men  wliuui  the  Indian  Kevolt  bruii|^^ht  into 
notiee — still  maintained  his  extraordinaTy  position 
at  Uewab, 

We  pass  now  further  to  the  west^ — to  the  cities 
and  towns  on  the  Jumna  rivefj  and  to  the  regions 
of  Cenfral  India  between  that  river  and  Bombay. 
Here,  little  neeil  detain  ns  until  we  come  to  Agra. 
Fnttehpoor,  Cawnpore,  and  Futteghnr,  thuugh  not 
in  Oude,  were  on  its  frontier,  and  wore  involved  in 
the  fortunes  of  that  province,  Captain  Peets 
movements  with  his  naval  brigade,  iu  the  Doab, 
may  be  left  for  treatment  in  connection  with  the 
affkirft  of  LuckviQW. 

Agra  exi>erienced  a  I  ops  early  in  Septembcrj  iu 
the  death  of  Juhn  llussell  Oulvin,  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  He  frll 
from  iiokncs^,  brought  on  mainly  by  tlie  intense 
anxieties  arimn^  out  of  his  position.  He  was  a 
remarkable  man,  a  true  s^f^ciinen  of  those  civilians 
developed  into  usefulness  by  tlie  unique  policy  of 
tho  East  Inilia  Ci>mpany.  In  England  a  public 
man  becomes  a  statcf^mau  through  a  multitude  of 
minor  and  execptional  causes ;  in  India,  under 
the  Company's  'raj,^  st4itcsmen  \Tevc  educated 
professedly  and  designedly  for  their  work  In 
Knglant],  we  have  seen  the  same  statesman  trans^ 
AiFTOd  Unom  the  Exchei|uer  to  the  India  Board, 
and  terni  tlience  to  the  Admiralty,  as  if  the  same 
kind  of  knowledge  were  rcquiretl  fi»r  all  three 
situations;  in  India,  the  statesman's  education 
bore  more  close  I'elation  to  the  duties  of  the  offices 
h©  waa  likely  to  fill.  ^*o  defects  in  the  Company's 
goTernment,  no  evils  ari.sing  out  of  *  traditional 
policy,*  no  favouritism  ur  nepotism— can  blot  out 
the  fact  that  the  sy^item  brought  out  the  best 
<^ualjlies  of  the  men  in  their  service.  Well  will 
it  iic  if  the  imperial  govennnentj  in  future 
ages^  is  served  so  faithfully,  skilfully,  and  ener- 
^CioiUj  In  India  as  the  Company's  government, 
dufiilg  the  last  half-oeutury,  has  been  served  by 
t]i0  Malcolm^  Jietcalfci^t  Munros,  Birda^  Thom- 
aiona,  Elphinstoues,  Montgomerys,  Ontratns^  Lav- 
i%nO0%  ftnd  Colrim — most  of  them  civilians,  whof^ 
ApprentJceshlp  to  Indian  siateamanship  b^an 
ftlmiMA  fN)m  boyhiiod. 

Mr  Colrin,  whose  death  has  suggested  the  aboT© 
few  remarks,  had  se«ii  as  much  political  servico  as 
almoit  any  man  in  India.  He  was  bom  in  Calcutta, 
the  too  of  a  meri^ant  engaged  in  the  Calcutta 


trade.  After  receiving  his  education  in  England, 
and  carrying  oil'  high  honours  at  Haileybury,  he 
went  to  India  in  the  Company's  service  in  1826 ; 
and  for  thirty-one  years  was  seldom  free  from 
public  duties,  mostly  special  and  local.  The  num- 
ber of  officer  he  served  in  succession  was  remark' 
ably  large.  He  was  assistant  to  the  registrar  of  the 
8 udder  Court  at  Calcutta  ;  assistant  to  the  British 
resident  at  Hyderabad ;  assistant-secretary  in  the 
revenue  and  judicial  department  at  Calcutta ;  secre- 
tary to  the  Board  of  Revenue  in  the  Lower  Pro- 
vinces ;  private  secretary  to  Governor-general  Lord 
Auckland ;  British  resident  in  Nepanl ;  commis- 
sioner of  the  Teuasserim  provinces ;  judge  of  tlie 
Sudder  Court;  and  lastly,  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  Northwest  Provinces — ruler  over  a  territory 
containing  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Brit^ain  and  Ireland.  All  these  offices 
he  filled  in  successiou,  and  the  first  eight  qualified 
htm  for  the  onerous  duties  of  the  ninth  and  last. 
Throughout  the  mutiny,  tho  only  point  on  'which 
Mr  Colvin  differed  from  Viscount  Canning  was  in 
the  policy  of  the  proclamation  issued  on  the  25th 
of  May.  It  was  at  the  time,  and  will  ever  remain, 
a  point  fairly  open  to  discussion,  whether  Golvln's 
proclamation*  was  or  was  not  too  lenient  towards 
the  rebellious  sepoys.  If  Canning's  decision  par- 
took more  of  that  of  John  Lawrence,  it  m  equally 
certain  that  Colvin^s  views  were  pretty  nearly 
ihared  by  Henry  Lawrence,  in  the  curly  stages  of 
the  mutinj.  Irrespective  of  tliis  question  of  the 
praclamation,  Culviu's  position  at  Agm  wm  one 
of  painful  difficulty.  He  was  not  so  ^ticce^M  m 
Sir  John  Lawrence  in  the  Pnnjaub,  and  his  name 
has  not  found  a  place  among  the  great  men  whom 
the  mutiny  brought  into  notice;  but  it  would  be 
unfair  to  leave  unnoticed  the  circumstances  whiih 
paralysed  the  ruler  of  Agra.  A  distinguished 
civilian,  who  knew  both  Coltin  and  Lawrence, 
and  who  hjis  written  under  the  assumed  name  of 
^  Indophdus/  thus  compare  the  position  of  the  twa 
men  r  ^Colvin,  with  a  higlier  official  position^  had 
less  rc'il  comniand  over  events  than  his  neighbour 
in  the  Punjaub,  John  LawTcnce  raled  a  people 
who  had  for  generations  cherished  a  religions  and 
politieal  feud  with  the  people  of  Hiudostan  Proper; 
and  Delhi  was,  in  Sikh  estimatioii,  the  accursed 
city  drunk  with  the  blood  of  saints  and  tuartyis* 
John  Colvin^s  government  was  itself  the  focus 
of  the  insurrection,  Lawrence  may  be  said  to 
have  been  his  own  conimander>in -chief ;  imd  after 
a  European  force  had  been  detached  to  Be! hi 
immeiiiatdy  on  the  outbreiUs  he  still  had  at  his 
disposal  seven  Enroi^ean  regiments,  including  the 
one  sent  from  Bcimbay  to  Monltan,  besides  Kni'o- 
pean  artillery  and  a  local  Sikh  force  of  about  ^;QOii 
first-rate  irregnlars  of  all  arms.  Colvin  was  merdj 
the  civil  governor  of  the  Northwest  Provinces; 
and  as  the  posts  (daks)  were  stopped,  be  ooald  not 
even  communicate  with  the  conamander^n-chief, 
with  whom  the  entine  <ii£|X^  of  tlie  military 
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force  rested.  Lawrence  had  three  dftjri'  excltisiTe 
knowledge  hy  telegraph  of  what  bad  taken  place 
at  Meemt  and  Delhi^  dariDg  which  interTal  he 
made  his  arrniigements  for  dkarmijig  the  sepoy 
regiments  stationed  in  the  Fanjaub.  Oolvin  had 
no  warning  j  and  the  militarj  jnsurfeoUon  had 
actually  hroken  out  within  his  government,  nnd 
the  mutineers  were  in  possession  of  Pellii,  before 
he  could  begin  to  act ;  bnt  he  promptly  and  Tigof- 
onsly  did  what  was  in  his  power/  We  have  seen 
in  former  chapters  what  course  Mr  Col  via  adopted 
between  May  and  August,*  He  opened  oommuni- 
cations  with  the  authorities  all  around  him,  aa 
soon  ai  he  knew  that  the  mutiny  had  begun  ; 
ho  disarmed  the  44th  and  67th  natire  infantry 
on  the  1st  of  June  ;  he  raised  a  corps  of  volunteer 
horse  for  service  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  he  organ- 
ifscd  a  foot-miHtia  among  the  civiUans  and  trader*, 
for  the  protection  of  the  city  ;  and  he  kept  a  closa 
watch  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Owalior  mutineers* 
In  July  occurred  the  mutiny  of  the  troopers  of  the 
Kolab  Contingent ;  then  the  ill^managcd  battle 
outride  Agra  on  the  5th;  then  the  ihutting;  up 
of  Mr  Colvin  and  six  thousand  peraons  within  tlie 
fort ;  and  then  the  pasahig  of  two  weary  months, 
during  which  the  lieutenanfc*govemor  was  power- 
less through  his  inability  to  obtain  tm^sty  troopi 
from  any  quarter  wliatevcr*  His  health  and  spiriti 
failed,  and  he  died  on  the  9th  of  September — still 
hemmed  within  the  walls  of  the  fort  at  Agra, 
Mr  Heade^  the  leading  civilian^  assumed  authority 
until  orders  could  bo  received  from  Calcutta  ; 
Colonel  Frazer  afterwards  received  the  appoint- 
ment— not  of  lieutenant-govern  or  of.  the  Northwest 
Proritiees,  for  that  government  had  hy  this  time 
disappeared  under  the  force  of  the  mutiny — but 
of  chief-commiiftioner  at  Agra,  Viscount  Canningj 
in  a  goTernmeut  order,  gracefully  and  properly 
aeknowledgid  the  merits  of  Mr  Colvln.f 

The  Ettrop^ana  resident  in  Agra,  after  Mr 
Colvin^s  deeease,  were  still  unable  to  liberate 
themselves  ;  for  Delhi  had  not  yet  fallen,  nor 
had  English  prestige  been  yet  restored  by  Have- 
lock's  success  at  Lucknow.  The  English  officers 
feU  th«r  enforced  idleneai  very  irksome.    They, 

*  Chip.  rH,,  pp.  leu-ill*  Cbap.  x.f  pp,  t73,  l^l.  Chap.  sviL^  pp, 

f  *It  U  the  in<;1iaeho]j  dul^  or  tfa«  R1|ht  lIonDurabiA  tb« 
GovemoT-f  pnpr&L  in  Coimcili  in  Anntiwavn  tba  daftth  of  the  Hon  our - 
nlilc  John  RueicU  ColTirij  tlie  U^ulcnftat-|OTerfkar  of  the  Norlh. 
west  FriFTlficefl^ 

■  Worn  bj  llifl  uoeoMlnf  sn^JetEcs  and  Taboon  cif  his  cbjtrgo, 
ithjch  pt&eed  MM  ta  the  r«ry  fru'iii  of  IliA  dAHfrn  hj  wlilcli  ef 
ItU  Indin  hu  bent  thrcAtPVi^d^  h^aUb  aiiiI  Mri^i^th  gnre  w*y ; 
mid  tba  GoTcrnor-goneral  in  Coundl  b«#  t0  deplort'  wUb  ftlnetrv 
grief  ^le  lotd  chf  ono  of  the  moit  dbting^b»d  *.mong  the  Hrtftut* 
of  the  Eii^  India  CHCunpanf* 

*  The  dsAth  of  Mr  ColrJn  h4»  a^fearrcd  41  m  tlma  when  hi*  ripe 
experience,  his  hi^h  alnlitj',  and  bio  antidcif  ener^  would  have 
hwn  more  tban  tivqaHj  irAJuabTc  ta  the  state. 

*  But  hiA  earccT  4id  (Wrt  clogo  t*fore  he  had  won  for  Iitm*?]f  a 
bijb  reputation  In  CAch  ^f  the  r3.TtDiii  branchps.  of  adm^inbtt-atlvti 
to  wbldi  be  vu  at  tljfTflreiit  times  attached^  aat  uatlJ  ha  ha4  Nfiti 
warthUr  iDltctvd  to  All  the  bfgheit  pcaltion  Id  Kortbem  India ; 
Ai)d  belesTW  m  name  which  nol  IHead4  ■!«»*,  bn|  *]!  who  havt^ 
been  ati(NiRl#d  with  bbn  In  the  duties  of  lorffntnent,  and  all 
who  ma^  follow  In  hlApvlK,  wi!^  denght  to  bonoiiF. 

*  The  Right  MoDOiffAilM  the  lluveinci' gen^'i-at  In  Co^undl  directs 
thftt  tb*  Hag  ibAO  b*  kif««red  hAff-mast  hlgb^  end  that  t?  mlimte' 
funt  ilijdl  be  And  mt  Ite  e»te  of  g«T«mmeol  in  Ind^  Dpoa  ih» 
receipt  ef  the  procnt  notfflcfttion,' 


like  all  the  other  Europeans,  were  confined 
within  the  fort;  no  daring  milttaiy  exploits 
could  he  looked  forward  to  hopeftilly,  becansc 
there  were  scarcely  any  troops  to  command*  For 
three  months  the  Owalior  mntineen  had  been 
their  h^te  «<?!>,  their  object  of  appreheniioOj  m 
being  powerful  and  not  far  distant  They  0€ca- 
iionally  heard  new*  from  Gwaliorj  but  of  too 
tin  certain  a  nature  to  satisfy  their  donbti.  Early 
in  September  on®  of  the  officers  wrote : '  A  portion 
of  the  rebel  army  of  Gwalior  has  marched ;  but 
their  intentions  are  not  yet  known »  They  still 
gay  they  are  coming  to  turn  ns  out  of  the  fort,  and 
perform  all  sorts  of  gallant  deeds.  Had  they  come 
at  flrft,  they  would  have  giTen  us  a  good  deal  of 
troubtej  as  we  were  not  prepared  for  a  siege — guns 
not  mounted,  magazines  not  shell-proof,  promions 
not  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  (worst  of  all)  two 
thousand  women  ivnd  children  ^vithout  any  pro- 
tection from  the  enemy*ii  fire.  All  thii  ii  now 
being  rapidly  remedied,  and  now  we  could  9ta,nd 
a  siege  with  comfort.  One  of  the  greateft  wants 
ii  that  of  tobacco ;  the  sohliers  ba%'e  none ;  auil 
few  men  know  so  well  as  they  do  the  comfort  of 
a  pipe  aflter  a  hnrd  day's  work,  whether  under  a 
broiling  sun  or  in  drenching  rain.'  The  British 
officers  at  Agra  were  embittered  hy  beeomiog 
aecjuainted  with  the  fact,  that  many  iufluential 
natives  now  in  rebellion  wore  among  thoee  who 
made  the  most  ferrent  demonstrations  of  loyalty 
■whta  the  mutiny  first  began. 

Of  the  aflairs  of  Delhi  we  shall  speak  preiently, 
MeanwhiioT  it  mt\.j  be  well  to  describe  the  moTe* 
ments  of  a  distinct  corps,  having  its  origin  in  the 
capture  of  that  city.  Although  General  Wilson 
seized  all  the  gates  and  buildings  of  the  imperial 
city  one  hy  one,  he  could  not  prevent  the  eicape 
of  the  mutineers  from  the  jsouthem  gate^  the 
opposite  to  that  where  the  siege- works  had  b«en 
carried  on.  By  the  Slst  of  September^  when  tlie 
conquest  was  completed.  Urge  bodies  of  the  rebels 
were  far  away,  on  Iheir  march  to  other  Boenes  of 
struggle.  The  chief  body  marched  down  the  right 
bank  of  the  Jumna  on  the  Huttra  road,  with  the  I 
i  n  ton  t  ion  of  cross i  n  g  o ver  i  n  to  th  e  Do&b.  Brigadier 
Showers  was  sent  with  a  force  to  pursue  another 
body  of  rebels  in  another  direction;  but  the 
opemtions  now  under  notice  were  those  of  the 
column  under  Colonel  E.  H,  Greathed  (of  H  Jtf*  8th 
foot),  organised  at  Delhi  on  the  2^  of  September 
—about  300O  strong.^  Starting  on  the  S4th, 
Greathed  croflfled  the  Jnmna^  and  marched  towards 
Bolundshulmr.  Here  a  hody  of  fugitive  mutineers 
was  encountered  on  the  SSth.  A  sharp  action 
ensuedj  which  ended  in  the  Hight  of  the  memy^ 
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leaving  behind  them  two  guns  and  much  ammmii- 
tion.  As  a  consequence  of  this  defeat^  a  newly 
set-up  rajah,  one  Waladad  Khan,  abandoned  the 
fort  of  Malagurh,  and  fled.  It  was  in  the  blowing- 
up  of  this  fort,  bj  order  of  the  colonel,  that 
Lieutenant  Home,  who  had  so  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  storming  of  the  Cashmere  Gate,  was 
killed.  One  of  his  brother-officers  said  in  a  letter: 
'  The  loss  of  poor  Home  has  thrown  a  cloud  over 
all  our  successes.  He  was  brave  among  brave 
men,  and  an  honour  to  our  service.'  Greathed 
advanced  day  after  day,  burning  villages  which 
were  known  to  have  been  nests  of  insurgents.  In 
one  of  those  places,  Koorjah,  he  found  the  skeleton 
of  a  European  woman,  the  head  cut  off,  and  the 
legs  hacked  and  cut.  On  the  6th  of  October,  the 
colunm  reached  AUygurh,  scoured  through  the 
town,  and  cut  up  a  large  body  of  rebels,  taking 
eleven  guns  from  them.  Greathed  was  at  Akerabad 
the  next  day,  where  Mungal  Singh  and  hii  brother 
had  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion;  but  theie 
chieftains  were  killed,  as  well  as  most  of  their 
retainers.  On  the  9th,  he  reached  Hattrass.  At 
this  place  his  movements  were  suddenly  disturbed ; 
he  had  intended  to  march  down  the  Doab  to  aid 
Havelock,  Outram,  and  Inghs;  but  now  news 
from  Agra  reached  him  that  led  to  a  change  of 
plan.  To  understand  this,  attention  mnit  be 
turned  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Mahratta 
dominions  of  Scindia,  the  northern  boundary  of 
which  approached  very  near  Agra. 

From  the  day  whenScindia'B  Gwalior  Contingent 
rose  in  mutiny  against  British  authority,  on  the 
14th  of  June,  nothing  but  the  penonal  Cuthftilnen 
of  Scindia  himself  prevented  the  mntineen  fh>m 
joining  their  compatriots  at  Delhi  or  elfewhere. 
Every  British  officer  being  driven  away  from 
Gwalior,  the  powerful  army  forming  the  Contin- 
gent might  easily  have  made  itself  master  of  all 
that  part  of  the  Mahratta  dominions ;  but  Scindia^ 
by  a  remarkable  exercise  of  steadiness  and  shrewd- 
ness, kept  them  near  him.  He  would  not  make 
himself  personally  an  enemy  to  them ;  neither,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  he  express  approval  of  their 
act  of  mutiny.  He  still  remained  their  paymaster, 
and  held  his  power  over  them  partly  by  keeping 
their  pay  in  arrear.  All  through  the  months  of 
July  and  August  did  this  singular  state  of  afibirs 
continue.  A  few  detachments  of  the  Contingent 
had  marched  off  from  other  stations,  but  the  main 
body  remained  quiet.  The  Indore  mutineers  from 
Holkar's  Contingent  had  for  some  time  been 
encamped  near  them  at  Gwalior,  much  against 
Scindia's  indination.  Early  in  September  the 
two  bodies  disagreed  concerning  future  plans — 
the  Indore  men  wishing  to  speed  to  Delhi,  the 
Gwalior  men  to  Cawnpore.  Some  of  the  maha- 
rajah's  own  troops,  distinct  from  the  Contingent, 
were  seduced  from  their  allegiance  by  the  Indore 
men,  and  marched  off  with  them  on  the  5th, 
with  seven  guns  and  a  good  store  of  ammuni- 
tion. Some  of  the  budmashee  or  vagabonds  of 
Gwalior  joined  them ;  but  the  Gwalior  Contingent 


proper  still  remained  quiet  near  that  ci^.  This 
quietness,  however,  did  not  promise  to  be  of 
long  continuance.  On  the  7th,  the  native  officers 
went  to  Scindia,  and  demanded  fh>m  him  food 
and  conveyance  for  a  march  either  to  Agra 
or  to  Cawnpore.  The  maharajah's*  response  not 
being  satisfactory  to  them,  they  began  to  seize 
oxen,  buffaloes,  mules,  horses,  camels,  and  carts 
from  the  neighbouring  villagers,  and  a  few  elephants 
from  the  richer  men.  Some  violence  against 
Scindia  himself  appeared  probable ;  but  he  found 
the  main  body  of  his  own  little  army  dbposed  to 
remain '  faithful,  and  hence  the  Contingent  had 
little  inducement  to  attack  him.  The  landowners 
in  the  neighbourhood  offered  to  aid  him  with  their 
retainers,  thus  lessening  the  danger  to  which  he 
might  otherwise  have  been  exposed.  About  the 
middle  of  the  month  a  fierce  struggle  seemed 
imminent ;  but  Scindia  and  his  supporters  continued 
firm,  and  the  Contingent  did  not  for  some  time 
attempt  any  manoeuvre  likely  to  be  serious  to  the 
British.  We  can  therefore  follow  the  steps  of  the 
other  army  of  mischief-workers. 

When  the  miscellaneous  body  of  Indore 
mutineers;  Gwalior  traitors,  and  budmashes  left 
Gwalior,  they  proceeded  towards  the  river  Chumbul, 
which  they  crossed  on  the  7th  of  September,  and 
then  took  poesession  of  the  fort  of  Dholpore,  a  place 
abont  thii^  miiee  from  Agra— at  the  point  where 
the  trunk-road  from  Delhi  to  Bombay  crosses  the 
Chumbul,  and  therefore  a  very  important  spot  in 
relation  to  any  arrival  of  reinforcements  for  the 
British.  In  that  very  week  the  final  bombard- 
ment of  Delhi  b^gan;  and  if  the  mutineers  had 
marched  thither,  they  might  seriously  have  embat- 
raMed  General  Wilson's  operations.  They  appear, 
however,  to  have  remained  near  Dholpore,  sup- 
porting and  etrengthening  themselves  by  plunder 
in  the  neighbouring  region.  When  Delhi  fell,  and 
its  defenders  escaped,  the  Dholpore  mutineers— 4» 
we  may  now  conveniently  call  them — had  no 
motive  for  marching  towards  the  imperial  city; 
but,  near  the  close  of  the  month,  they  began  to 
lay  plans  for  an  attack  on  Agra. 

When  October  arrived,  Mr  Beade,  and  Colonels 
Cotton  and  Frazer,  had  to  direct  tiieir  attention 
not  only  to  these  Dholpore  mutineers,  but  to 
dangerous  neighbours  from  other  quarters.  A 
glance  at  a  map  will  shew  that  when  mutineers 
and  marauders  escaped  from  Delhi  towards  the 
Lower  Ganges,  Agra  would  necessarily  be  not  fiir 
from  the  line  of  route.  When,  therefore,  the 
authorities  at  the  last-named  city  heard  of  the  fall 
of  Delhi,  they  naturally  looked  with  some  anxiety 
to  the  course  pursued  by  the  fugitives.  They 
speedily  heard  that  a  crowd  of  mutineers,  fonatics, 
felons,  and  miscreants  of  every  description,  had 
found  their  way  to  Muttra,  and  were  engaged  in 
constructing  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Jumna; 
in  order,  as  appeared  probable,  to  open  a  commu- 
nication with  the  Indore  or  Dholpore  mutineers. 
Hence  the  extreme  anxiety  of  the  Agra  anthorities 
that  Greathed's  column,  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive 
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rebels,  should  march  down  the  right  iufitead  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Jumna,  in  order  to  aid  Agra,  and 
cut  off  the  communication  with  Dholpore-,  and 
hence  great  disappointment,  when  it  wss  fonnd 
that  the  active  leader  of  that  column  was  marching 
mpidlj  on  towards  Cawnpore  without  thinkiDg  of 
Agra-  At  such  a  time,  each  officer  natnrallv 
thought  first  and  principally  of  tho  safety  of  the 
city  or  station  for  which  he  waa  responsible  j  and 


the  commanders  of  movable  columns  were  often 
embarrassed  by  conflicting  requisitions  itom 
diflerotit  quartenr. 

Bnch  was  the  state  of  feeling  in  Agra  at  the  end 
of  September.  Early  in  October^  matters  became 
more  serious*  The  anthoritiea  received  news  that 
an  attack  on  Agra  was  meditated  by  the  rebels^ 
comprising  the  23d  B.  N.  L  and  th^  1st  B,  N,  C.  af 
the  Indore  Contingent,  from  Mhow  |  a  part  of  Uie 


* 
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fugitive  forces  from  Delhi ;  and  malcontents  from 
Dholpore  and  the  neighbourhood.  Means  were 
immediately  sought  for  fmstrating  this  attack.  The 
rebels  were  known  to  be  on  the  advanco  on  the 
6th ;  it  was  also  known  that  on  timfc  day  Colonel 
Great hed  had  arrived  with  his  column  at  Akrabad, 
one  day's  march  from  Allygnrlij  on  his  way 
towards  Cawnpore,  It  was  thereupon  re&olve<:l  to 
obtain  the  aid  of  Greathe<l  at  Agra,  before  tie 
further  prosecuted  his  march.  This  energetic 
officer^  TV  ho  Tvas  rapidly  following  up  a  fugitive 
brigade  from  Delhi,  very  unwillingly  postponed 
an  object  on  which  be  had  set  his  heart ;  but  the 
danger  to  Agra  becoming  very  immincntj  he  turned 
aside  to  lend  his  aid  at  tliat  point.  After  inarching 
forty- four  inil^  in  twenty^eight  lioura — a  tremen- 
dous aehiev^ement  in  an  Indian  climato^ — Oreathed 
ari'ivcd  at  the  parade-ground  of  Agra  on  the  moni- 
ing  of  the  10th  of  October*    Before  his  tired  troops 


could  enjoy  even  three  hours'  rest,  they  fonnd 
themselves  engaged  in  battle  with  the  enemy ,  who 
suddenly  attacked  their  camp.  The  rebels  made 
a  spirited  dasli  with  their  cavalr}%  and  opened  a 
brisk  fir  with  artiliory  half  hidden  behind  luxu- 
riant standing  corn.  Not  a  moment  did  Grealhed 
delay.  lie  moved  to  the  right  with  a  view  of 
outflanking  the  enemy  and  capturing  theii*  guu&j 
on  that  side;  and  his  arrangements  in  other 
quarters  soon  enabled  him  to  charge  and  captm'e^ 
the  enemy^a  guns  and  Rtandards.  On  they  went, 
the  mutineers  retreating  and  Oreathed  following 
them  up,  until  ho  reached  a  vilJa^  three  miles 
out  on  the  Gwalior  road.  Here  Colonel  Cotton 
came  up,  and  assumed  the  command  j  the  infantry 
drove  the  rebels  to  the  five-mile  pointy  and  the 
cavalry  and  artillery  continued  the  pursuit ;  until 
at  length  the  enemy  were  utterly  routed.  They 
lost  twelve  guns,  and  the  whole  of  their  tent«^ 
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baggage,  ammunition,  and  vehicles  of  every 
description.  It  was  a  complete  discomfitarc. 
Colonel  Greathed  obtained,  and  deservedly,  high 
praise  for  the  celerity  and  oneiigy  of  his  move- 
ments. By  the  time  the  battle  and  pursuit  were 
over,  his  cavalry  had  marched  sixty-four  and  his 
infantry  fifty-four  miles  in  thirty-six  houi-s ;  while 
Captain  Bourchicr's  9-pounder  battery  had  come 
in  from  Hattrass,  thirty  miles  distant,  during  the 
night  without  a  halt.  Greathed^s  loss  in  the  action 
was  1 1  killed  and  56  wounded.  It  was  a  strange 
time  for  the  mutineers  to  make  an  attack  on  Agra. 
During  the  siege  of  Delhi,  Wilson  could  not  have 
spared  a  single  regiment  from  his  siege-camp,  nor 
could  any  other  general  have  brought  resources  to 
bccir  on  the  relief  of  Agra ;  whereas  now,  in  this 
second  week  of  October,  Greathed  with  a  strong 
column  was  within  two  days*  march  of  the  city. 
If  they  were  not  aware  of  tlxis  fact,  then  was  their 
infonnation  less  complete  than  usual  ;  if  they 
hoped  to  check  his  advance  down  the  Doab,  then 
did  they  wofully  underrate  his  strength  and 
gallantry. 

While  tracing  briefly  the  progress  of  the  mov- 
able column  after  this  battle  of  Agra,  it  may  be 
well  to  advert  to  a  source  of  vexation  that  some- 
times presented  itself  during  the  wars  of  the 
mutiny,  at  Agra  as  elsewhere.  Many  of  the  gallant 
men  concerned  in  struggling  against  the  mutineers 
were  occasionally  much  perplexed  by  questions  of 
seniority,  at  times  and  places  when  they  could 
refer  for  solution  neither  to  the  governor-general 
nor  to  the  commander-in-chief.  Such  was  the 
case  in  reference  to  Greathed^s  column.  General 
Gowau  in  Sirhind,  General  Penny  at  Delhi,  the 
chief-commissioner  at  Agra,  all  had  some  authority 
in  military  matters  in  the  Northwest  Provinces. 
Colonel  Cotton,  at  Agra,  finished  the  battle  which 
Greathed  beg*^ — not  because  it  l\ad  been  badly 
fought,  but  because  Cotton  was  senior  to  Greathed. 
Again,  while  Greathed  was  marching  quickly  and 
fighting  valiantly  on  the  road  to  Cawnpore,  after 
the  battle  of  Agra,  Colonel  Hope  Grant  of  the 
9th  Lancers,  made  brigadier  in  order  that  he 
might  assume  higher  command,  was  sent  out  from 
Delhi  rid  Agra  to  supersede  him — ^uot  because  he 
was  a  better  oflicer  than  Greathed,  but  because 
ho  was  senior  in  rank.  Grant  joined  the  column 
on  the  19th  of  October,  and  became  its  leader. 
The  change  caused  a  busy  paper-war  between 
the  generals  and  commissioners  who  had  made 
the  respective  appointments,  and  who  could  not, 
at  such  a  troubled  time,  rightly  measure  the 
relative  strength  of  their  own  claims  to  authority. 
Whether  under  Hope  Grant,  however,  or  under 
Greathed,  the  column  was  in  good  hands.  On  the 
19th,  the  column  marched  twenty-four  miles,  and 
entered  Minpooree.  A  native  rajah  had  long  ruled 
that  place  during  the  anarchy  of  the  provinces ; 
but  no  sooner  did  he  hear  of  the  approach  of  the 
British  than  he  fled — leaving  behind  him  several 
guns,  14,000  pounds  of  powder,  230,000  rupees, 
and  much  other  property,  whi<di  had  been  taken 


from  the  Company's  officers  when  the  mutiny 
began.  There  was  no  fighting,  only  a  reoccu- 
pation.  After  another  severe  punishment  of  the 
rebels  at  Kanouge  on  the  23d,  the  column  marched 
towards  Cawnpore,  which  was  reached  on  the  26th. 

Retuniing  to  the  affairs  of  the  various  Mahratta 
states,  it  may  now  be  mentioned  that  the  Gwalior 
Contingent  did  at  last,  in  the  month  of  October, 
make  a  move.  They  marched  slowly  and  heavily 
(six  regiments,  four  batteries,  and  a  siege-train), 
leaving  Gwalior  on  the  16th,  and  advancing  east- 
wai-d  towards  Jalouu  and  Calpee,  as  if  with 
the  intention  of  crossing  the  Jumna  at  the  last- 
named  place  into  the  Doab ;  but  the  month  came 
to  an  end  without  any  serious  demonstration  on 
their  part.  Had  Nena  Sahib  been  as  bold  and 
skilful  as  he  was  vicious,  he  might  have  wrought 
great  mischief  to  the  English  at  this  time.  If  he 
had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Gwalior 
Contingent  (which  was  fully  expected),  and  had 
marched  with  them  southward  through  Bundel- 
cund  to  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories,  he 
would  have  picked  up  rebellious  Bundelas  at  every 
village,  and  have  advanced  towards  the  Nerbudda 
in  such  strength  as  to  render  it  very  doubtful 
whether  the  available  Madras  and  Bombay  troops 
could  have  confronted  him.  He  had  ambition 
enough  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  all  the 
Mahratta  princes,  but  neither  skill  nor  courage 
for  such  a  position.  So  far  as  concerns  Agra, 
the  residents  continued  in  the  fort,  in  no  great 
danger,  but  too  weak  in  military  to  engage  in 
any  extensive  operations.  The  only  contest, 
indeed,  during  the  rest  of  the  month  was  on  the 
28th,  when  a  party  from  the  fort  sallied  out,  and 
dispersed  a  body  of  rebels  assembled  at  Futtehporc 
Sikri. 

The  wide  region  comprised  within  the  political 
limits  of  the  Mahratta  and  Rajpootana  states  was  m 
a  very  disturbed  condition  during  September  and 
October.  Besides  the  Gwalior  Contingent  in  Scin- 
dia*s  dominions,  there  were  Holkar*s  Contingent, 
the  Bhopal  and  Kotah  Contingents,  the  Jhodpore 
legion,  and  other  bodies  of  native  troops,  the  partial 
mutiny  of  which  kept  the  countiy  in  perpetual 
agitation.  All  Bengal  troops  were  sources  of  mis- 
chief, for  they  were  the  very  elements  among 
which  the  disaffection  grew  up ;  European  troops 
could  be  sent  neither  from  Calcutta  nor  the  Pun- 
jaub  ;  and  therefore  it  depended  either  on  Bombay 
or  Madras  (chiefly  the  former)  to  send  troops  by 
whom  the  insurgents  could  be  put  down.  These 
troops,  for  reasons  already  sufficiently  explained, 
were  few  in  number ;  and  it  was  a  work  of  great 
difficulty  to  transfer  them  from  place  to  place  where 
anarchy  most  prevailed ;  indeed,  the  commanding 
officers  were  often  distracted  by  appeals  to  them 
from  various  quarters  for  aid — appeals  incom- 
patible one  with  another. 

Colonel  Lawrence  had  a  contest  with  the 
mutineers  of  the  Jhodpore  legion,  albout  the  middle 
of  September,  in  Rajpootana.  He  marched  to  and 
through  various  places,  the  names  of  which  have 
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liardljT  been  heard  of  in  EtigUndj  bucIi  b&  Beaur, 
Cliiliamaa,  Barr,  PeepUaj  Bugree,  Chaputtia,  and 
Aw  ah;  these  moFcracuts  took  placa  bet  wee  ii  the 
14th  and  the  ISLb  of  the  mouth  ;  and  on  the  last- 
nanjed  dale  he  encountered  the  rebels  at  Awah.  lie 
bad  with  him  200  of  H.M.  83d  foot,  E50  Mhairwara 
battalion,  two  6qua*ironi  of  Bombay  natiFo  cavalry, 
and  6  guns.  It  was  an  artillery  attack  on  bolH 
Bidca,  lasting  three  hours.  Lawrence  seems  to  have 
diis trusted  hia  own  strength ;  he  would  not  bring 
hie  infantry  and  cavalry  into  action,  fearful  of 
losing  any  of  his  men  just  at  that  place  and  time. 
In  short,  his  attack  failed  ;  the  rebels  retained 
hold  of  Awah,  and  Lawrence,  finding  his  supplies 
running  short,  retired  to  Beaun  The  rebels  had  the 
guns  of  the  legion  with  them,  and  worked  them  well, 
it  was  an  untoward  affair ;  for  the  Rajah  of  Jhod- 
pore,  friendly  to  the  Englidi,  had  just  before  met 
with  a  defeat  of  his  own  troops  by  the  same  legion^ 
in  an  action  which  involved  the  death  of  Captain 
Mouek  Mason,  the  Britidi  resident;  and  now 
prestige  was  still  further  damaged  by  the  retreat 
of  Lawrence  after  a  desultory  action-  The  colonel 
had  eome  with  a  small  Bombay  column  to  Ajmeer, 
to  watch  tbo  movements  of  rebels  in  and  near 
Ajmoar,  Nuaeerabad^  Awah,  and  other  traces  in 
that  part  of  Rajpootana  ;  and  any  discomfiture  at 
such  a  time  was  hkcly  to  afford  a  had  exan)|de. 
At  Kotah,  Neomnch,  Mundisoro,  Mehidpure,  Indore, 
Mhow,  Bhopal,  do.,  an  uneasy  feeling  similarly 
prevailetl,  arising  out  of  disturbances  too  small  to 
be  eeparaiely  noticed  l^ere,  but  important  as  indi- 
cating a  wide  belt  of  disallectod  country  betv^eon 
the  Jumna  and  the  Bombay  presidency.  The 
strange  character  of  the  whole  of  that  region,  in  a 
political  GcnbOf  was  well  cxprcissed  by  an  English 
officer^  IV ho,  writing  fiom  Ncemuchj  said  :  *  This 
■tation  is  in  the  heart  of  Kajpootaii%  a  country 
abounding  in  and  surrounded  by  native  states 
t^htidt  com|>ose  anythhig  but  one  ^mily,  and 
belween  any  two  of  which  it  h  very  diOicult  to 
determme  at  any  given  time  "what  relation  exists. 
Thero  are  llolkar'ft  troops^  and  Scindia's  troops, 
ftnd  Salomba's  troops,  and  the  mercenary  troops 
of  Odeypore,  the  Kotah  Contingent,  the  Jeypoor, 
Jhodpore,  Mey  war^  and  Mai  war  corps,  and  a  ho^t 
more;  and  when  any  little  dispute  arises  in  the 
country,  a  swrt  of  jumble  takes  place  between  the«e 
bodies,  dndag  which  two  of  them  at  least  are 
pretty  sure  to  come  into  collision,'  These  petty 
qnaiTels  among  the  chieftains  were  sometimes 
advantageous  to  the  Britisit ;  but  the  soldiery  were 
BO  strongly  a^eeted  with  mutinous  leudencicii,  that 
m  ftieadly  rajah  couM  seldom  give  practical  value 
to  bis  firi«ndlin«ss; 

It  is  nnnocessary  to  notice  in  detail  the  petty 
militai^f  operations  of  that  region.  Ko  gre«t 
mooesi  mttended  any  of  thejcn.  One  was  at  Nimb- 
hm^  or  Nimbhaira,  between  5cemuch  and 
Kusaitabftd.  Here  a  contest  took  flnm  on  the 
SDth  of  8ep4«niber,  in  which  a  native  r^ah  wms 
worsted  by  Colonel  Jaeksian  and  350  miscdlaneoiis 
troopa.    Another  oeenrred  some  w^eks  latcr^  vrhea 


the  IMundifiore  insurgents,  on  the  sad  of  October, 
made  an  attack  on  Jeeruu,  a  town  abont  ten  tnilei 
from  Nee  much*  A  force  of  about  400  men  was  at 
once  sent  out  from  this  station,  chiefly  Bolnbay 
native  troops,  but  headed  by  5C*  of  H,M.  63d  fooi 
under  Captains  Simpson,  Banni^teri  and  Tucker. 
The  enemy  were  found  drawn  up  in  forco.  Tucker 
brought  two  guns  and  a  mortar  to  bear  upon  them, 
and  sent  his  infantry  to  attack  the  town  ;  but  the 
enemy  ehecketl  them  by  overpowering  numbers, 
and  captured  the  mortar.  The  cavalry  now  made 
an  attaekj  followed  by  the  infantry,  and  the 
mortar  was  speedily  retaken.  The  enemy  were 
driven  into  the  fort,  and  their  fire  entirely  aileiieed. 
The  Neoinuch  force  was  not  strong  enough  to  take 
the  fort  at  that  time,  but  the  insurgents  evacuated  it 
duriug  the  night,  and  inarched  off*  The  encounter 
was  ratlier  severe  to  the  British  officers  engaged  ; 
for  two  of  them  (Captains  Tucker  and  Read)  were 
killed,  and  tivo  wounded.  The  miscreauti!  cut  off  J 
Captain  Tucker's  head  as  soon  as  he  had  fallen. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  stones  of  that  period 
had  relation,  not  to  a  battle  or  a  wholesale  slaughter, 
but  to  the  assaasination  of  a  father  and  two  mm 
under  very  cowardly  and    inexplicable    cirenm- 
stances.    Major  Burton  was  British  poliUcat  acrenil 
at  Kotah,  a  Rajpootaua  state  of  which  the  chief  ^ 
town  lies  northe^^t  of  Neenmch — a  situation  he 
had  filled  for  thirteen  years,  always  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  native  rajah  and  the  |>cop]o  gene- 
mlly.    Ho  had  been  four  months  at  Neemuch^  but 
returned  to  Kotah  on  the  12th  of  October,  aecom* 
pan  led  by  two  sons  scarcely  tirrived  at  roanlio 
On  the  15th,  two  regiments  of  the  rajah's  nativfl 
army  revolted,  and  surrounded  the  Kesidencj  in 
which  Major  Burton  aud  his  sons  had  just  taken 
up  their  abode.    What  foUowed  may  best  be  told| 
in  the  words  of  a  third  son^  Mr  C*  W.  Burton^ 
Neemuch* 

*  '  The  pDtltlcal  ^gcnl  wni  htniHir  the  Urtt  Ut  Alwowr  tlitlrl 
iip()ri>it]i ;  And,  at  he  bid  only  retuitwd  to  Kol^  tluire  4jgr«  1 
pl^oviouMJ  from  an  sbfvoeo  of  fuur  jnonthA,  b«  bditrnd  iJi*  1 
numbor  of  people  ti«  vmv  ftdviiiicing  nicrvly  to  be  bouib  of  ib»  | 
cblcf  loliiwdlnates  comliif  to  pi?  him  thv  uBnal  rlalt  of  c«r»lnor 
«nd  reip«el,  tn  a  9«cMindli«  was  n^uelly  undecci^cJ  The  i 
nwri  rtUhe<l  laCo  l!ie  Iioiik;  the  iGr^aiits  tioth  j  ^m 

Al»»dpncd  liini  w[th  &n\^  one  ejtr(?|itJi^Ti  [a.  Kini. 
a|[«it,  bia  hoy*,  umI  tblj  cne  soliUty  ecttuiI  flcO,  ^  .:^  , 
bouse  for  flftfrtj,  unalrtliTig  op  tudk  few  mttat  ma  wera  viUiin  t 
reftc>h.  Tta«  i|«ndi  pimiiKl ;  bat  Uat  eavudlj  ntffllatit  urcm  drlvM  ] 
back  ra  fhm  tliM  bj  tfaa  jvaagmi  hof  aiiootfDf  on*  In  tfa«  Oil^ 
WbesL  thtt%  Ibfirjr  luturiilf  hoped  tl»  ■g«ie7-«emi]U  er  th^  avm 
WQV54  hAVfl  RtnrB«d  vllh  BstkUaov  frfmn  tUn  cblef ;  but  do->-«1I 
fl«d,  »id  iM  hfllp  mm*,  lit  the  mootinifi,  Hic  iiiatii>een  pr%)«titAwA 
to  liios,  tbfi  hauMi  and  Ihty  (the  majcr  and  hii  fxrinf }  t^w  tmm  llMlf 
poiitlon  All  tlHfe  pnptn^  nrricd  aw^.  A  little  vbile  uid  tvo 
§vn»  wtn  broBf  bl  lo  pixy  npoti  Use  tiim^Diir,  th«  mppcr  put  of 
VKhiiA  mat^  fixe  tnm  the  Ug htad  iHeiLf  which  tbo  mlBcrctiiitt 
fttHQ  tUnv  l9  ttan  Uimr  up.  BalU  ftll  uround  ibcnv  Ike  tittk 
»«a  At  tlifl  |«p  ftU  lb.  utd  ib^  vn  ftt  anhdn-Kud  ttilf  Ibr 
art  kn^  mitd  V  tuj  bovra.  U§^  Bvrtm  wkliflA  t«  pu-lc^  with  tb* 
iBiitlBMr%  lb  ih»  ha|i#  thtj  mmld  bftetiet<nt«4  If  Iw  fttve  himsd/ 
iBjS  u>^  aUov  hit  h«7t  to  tatrngm ;  but  bit  ebUdna  voold  not  aUo* 
of  TOcb  m  iMriliev  fbr  tbiir  iKkt*;  And  Wist  ^fwm  smd  i 


UMi  Ctod  vtaa  vlU  wanl^  «n^«  UMir  i 
eompuaHrtlj  qtilil,  ud  tb<^  ht^uk  to  heipft  Ibt  danf  cr  <»Tef ,  wni 
M  down  Hhm  «ih  amuit  «1m  wm  mSU  wittk  lib«ai  va  m  biI»1oii  t« 
tte  iikk  MlliHft  «ttd  fiitertb  vfa*  ttm  plH«i  hif  fte  chlcT  f or  1^ 
|i>fiiiMl  iitniiffiiwi  lif  Ifci  ■fill  BTinnibli  tinmilnwr  mil  nf  wTinim 
itlto M« lkNf» ««pf  BfidltathMi  M|tfe*b«i  «f  I^hb  tAUmm 
th*  bMl,  littl  Ml  mm9^  MlgM  te  iHittii  amnm  the  nrar^ 
Thff  «ld ;  *ir«  luw  ted  «ft  firiif*.*  at  tUi  meBL«fi|  •  Aat 
ittm  «  ymik  wm  MmL    SGldtat4»M««  faa  bHn  «liteifi«d,  m 
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Let  us  on  to  Delhi,  and  watch  how  the  imperial 
city  fEired  after  the  siege. 

As  soon  as  the  conquest  had  been  completely 
effected,  on  the  2l8t  of  September,*  it  became 
necessary  to  make  arrangements  for  the  internal 
government  of  the  city,  irrespective  of  any  more 
permanent  or  important  appointments.  Colonel 
Bum  was  made  military  governor.  This  officer 
had  been  thirty  years  in  the  Company's  service 
— first  in  the  Bengal  native  infantry ;  then  in 
raising  three  native  regiments  on  the  Afghan 
frontier;  next  in  the  operations  of  the  Afghan 
war ;  then  in  those  of  the  Sikh  war ;  afterwards 
as  secretary  to  the  commissioners  of  the  Punjaub ; 
and,  lastly,  as  an  officer  in  Nicholson's  movable 
column.  Colonel  Bum  being  made  military 
governor  of  Delhi,  Colonel  Inncs  received  the 
appointment  of  commandant  of  the  palace.  Mr 
Hervey  Harris  Groathed,  who  had  been  appointed 
civil  commissioner  for  Delhi  as  soon  as  the  murder 
of  Mr  Simon  Fraser  on  the  11  ill  of  May  became 
known,  lived  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  tb9 
siege,  but  sank  through  illness  almost  ai  soon  ai  the 
victorious  army  entered  the  imperial  eity  i  he  was 
succeeded  in  his  office  by  Mr  Saunders.  Another 
change  may  here  be  mentioned.  General  Wilson, 
worn  out  by  his  anxieties  and  labonrs  in  the  siege- 
camp,  retired  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  conquest, 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health  in  the  hill-country, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  supreme  command  at 
Delhi  by  General  Penny — subject  to  any  more 
authoritative  change  by  order  of  the  Calcutta 
government 

Within,  the  city  of  Delhi  was  a  very  desolation. 
Nearly  all  the  native  inhabitants  left  it,  in  dread 
lest  the  English  soldiers  should  retaliate  upon 
them  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  insurgents 
upon  defenceless  Europeans.  The  authorities  had 
no  wish  for  the  immediate  return  of  these  people, 
until  it  could  be  ascertained  to  what  extent  the 
traders  and  working  population  had  connived  at 
the  rebellion  of  the  sepoys.  Even  many  weeks 
after  all  fighting  had  ceased  in  and  near  the  city, 
one  of  the  officers  wrote  of  the  state  of  Delhi  in 
the  following  terms :  '  Every  wall  or  bastion  that 
faced  our  camp  is  in  almost  shapeless  ruin ;  but 
the  white  marble  pavilions  of  the  palace  rise 
unharmed  along  the  Jumna's  bank.     In  one  of 

these  live  the There  is  no  describing  the 

beauty  and  quaintness  of  their  rooms.  I  long  for 
photographs  to  send  home.  They  are  all  of  inlaid 
marble,  with  semianahs  pitched  in  the  zenana 
courts  between.  But  all  around  speaks  of  awful 
war — the  rows  on  rows  of  captured  guns— the 
groups  of  English  soldiers  at  every  post ;  and  not 
English  only,  for  our  brave  defenders  the  Goorkhas, 

murderers  aicondad  the  walla,  and  the  father  and  his  sons  were  at 
one  Ml  stroke  destroyed.  ....  The  maharajah  was  enahled  to 
rccoTcr  tho  bodies  of  the  agent  and  both  his  sons  in  the  evening, 
and  tbej  were  careftilly  burled  by  his  order.  Dr  Salder's  house 
was  attadced  at  the  same  time  with  the  afencjr-house.  He  was 
cut  down  outside,  in  sight  of  the  agent,  as  was  also  Mr  Saridlt  the 
doctor  of  the  dispensary  in  the  dty,  and  91M  or  $wo  otbort  vbgM 
naiDcs  are  not  certain.'  ^ 

•  Cbap.  XfUi.,  pp.  nS-SlS. 


Sikhs,  and  Punjaubees  mingle  among  them.  A 
strange  army  indeed,  with  not  a  trace  of  pipe-clay ! 
It  is  a  frightfhl  drive  from  the  palace  to  the 
Cashmere  Gate— every  house  rent,  riven,  and 
tottering;  the  ohurch  battered,  and  piles  of  rubbish 
on  every  side.  Alas !  the  burnt  European  housei 
and  deserted  shops !  Desolate  Delhi !  and  yet  we 
are  told  it  is  clearing  and  much  improved  since  the 
storming  of  the  place.  It  has  only  as  yet  a  handful 
of  inhabitants  in  its  great  street,  the  Chandnee 
Chowk,  who  are  all  Hindoos,  I  behove.  Many 
miserable  wretches  prowl  through  the  camps  out- 
side the  city  begging  for  admission  at  the  various 
gates ;  but  none  are  admitted  whose  respectability 
caniiot  be  vouched  for.  Cart-loads  of  ball  are  being 
daily  dug  out  from  the  Moree  Bastion,  now  a 
shapeless,  battered  mass.' 

The  conquerors  of  Delhi,  wishing  to  prevent  for 
ever  the  imperial  city  from  becoming  a  strong- 
hold for  rebels,  proposed  to  destroy  at  once  all 
the  fortifications.  The  Calcutta  govemment,  on 
r«Coiving  news  of  the  final  capture,  telegraphed  to 
Geperal  Wilson  to  the  following  effijct :  *  The 
gov^roor-general  in  council  desires  that  yon  will 
at  <mct  proceed  to  demolish  the  defences  of  Delhi. 
Ton  wlU  spare  places  of  worship,  tombs,  and  all 
anoient  balldings  of  interest.  You  will  blow  up, 
or  otherwise  destroy  all  fortifications;  and  you 
will  00  for  destroy  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  dty 
as  to  make  them  useless  for  defence.  As  you  will 
not  be  able  to  do  this  completely  with  the  force  at 
present  available  at  Delhi,  you  will  select  the 
points  at  which  the  work  may  be  commenced 
with  the  best  effijct,  and  operate  there.'  After 
General  Wilson  had  retired,  and  General  Penny 
had  assumed  command  at  Delhi,  information 
reached  Sir  John  Lawrence  at  Lahore  of  the 
intended  demolition.  He  evidently  did  not  approve 
of  the  plan  in  its  totality,  and  suggested  delay  even 
in  commencing  it,  until  further  orders  could  be 
received  from  Calcutta.  He  thus  telegraphed  to 
Delhi  on  the  21st  of  October:  'I  do  not  think 
any  danger  could  arise  from  delay.  If  the  for- 
tifications be  dismantled,  I  would  suggest  that  it 
be  done  as  was  the  case  at  Lahore;  we  filled  in 
the  ditches  by  cutting  down  the  glacis,  lowered 
the  walls,  and  dismantled  the  covering-works  in 
front  of  tho  gates  and  bastions.  A  wall  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high  could  do  no  harm,  and  would 
be  very  useful  for  police  purposes.  Delhi,  without 
any  walls,  would  be  exposed  to  constant  depre- 
dations from  the  Meeras,  Goojurs,  and  other  pre- 
datory races.  Even  such  a  partial  demolition  will 
cost  several  lacs  of  rupees  and  take  a  l(»ig  time ; 
at  Lahore  it  cost  two  lacs,  and  occupied  upwards 
of  two  years.' 

One  subject  connected  with  tho  capture  of  Delhi 
was  curiously  illustrative  of  the  state  of  the  publie 
mind  as  exhibited  during  the  autumn  of  1857. 
Anything  less  than  a  sanguinary  retaliation  for  the 
atrociti^  committed  by  the  natives  in  India  was  in 
many  quarters  r^;arded_almort  aa  a  treasonable 
sbrinkiiig  from  jostic        "1.  kiU,  mU  •U-»was  the 


injunction  implictl,  If  not  expressed.  Among  the 
Brlttih  residents  in  India  this  desire  for  blood  was 
so  strong,  that  it  distempered  the  judgment  of  per- 
sons otUefTS'iso  amiablo  and  generous.  Instead  of 
acting  on  the  princij^Ie  that  it  is  better  for  a  few 
guilty  to  escape  than  for  ono  innocewt  man  to  be 
punisfhed,  the  doctrine  extensively  taught  at  that 
time  reversed  this  rule  of  conduct.  It  is  of  course 
not  difficult  to  account  for  this.  The  feelings  of 
those  who,  a  few  short  months  before,  had  been 


peacefully  engaged  in  the  usual  Auglo  Indian  modei 
of  life,  were  suddenly  rent  by  a  terrible  calamity. 
Husbands,  brothers,  sons — wives^  ttstera,  daughteni 
— wei^  not  only  put  to  death  unjustly,  but  the  black 
deed  waa  accompafiied  by  brutaUtiea  that  strut k 
horror  into  tbo  hearts  of  all  survivors.  It  VfSLS  not 
at  such  a  time  that  men  could  judge  calmly.  The 
subject  is  mentioned  hero  because  it  points  to  one 
of  the  difficulties,  almost  without  parallel  in  inten- 
sity, that  pressed  upou  the  nobleman  whoso  fate  it 
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was  to  govern  Itnlia  at  such  a  time.  Every  pra- 
el  am  at  ion  or  dtspateb,  issued  by  Viscount  Canning, 
which  contained  instructions  to  the  Company  "a 
officers  tending  to  leniency  towards  any  of  the 
dark  sking,  was  misquoted,  nii:^ represented,  vio- 
lently condemned,  and  attributed  to  what  in  bitter 
scorn  was  called  the  *  clemency  of  Canning/  It 
required  great  moral  conragCj  at  such  a  time,  to 
form  a  definite  plan  of  action,  and  to  maintain  it 
in  spite  of  clamour.  Differences  of  opinion  on 
these  difficnlt  matters  of  state  policy  arc  of  course 
reasonable  enough  ;  the  point  is  mentioned  hero 
only  in  its  historical  relation  to  an  almost  ftenstied 
state  of  public  opinion  at  a  particular  time. 

The  treatment  of  the  King  of  Delhi  w*as  one  of 
the  subjects  connected  wiiJi  this  state  of  feeling* 
When  taken  a  prisoner^  the  dctbi*oneil  monarch 
was  not  shot,  'Why  is  thisT  it  wa3  af^ked 
Uecause  Captain  Ilodson  promised  the  king  liis 
life  if  ho  would  surrender  qtuetly.  For  a  long 
time  this  gallant  oil^iccr  was  an  object  of  violent 
abuse  for  this  line  of  eonduet.  *  Why  did  Hodson 
dare  to  do  thiiT  was  the  incjuirj.  It  was  not 
until  evidence  clear  and  decisive  had  been  affoixled, 
of  General  VVilaon*s  sanction  having  been  given  to 
this  proceeding,  tliat  the  subject  fell  into  its  proper 


I  place  as  one  open  to  Tan  nnil  temperate  discus* 
si  on.     Again,  letters  written  anonymously  at  Del  In 
I  appeared  in  the  Calcutta  newspapci*Sj  announcing 
1  that  the  ex -royal  family  were  treated  with  the 
I  most  obsequious  deference;  and    the  'clemency' 
I  was  again  contrasted  with  the  'righteous  demfind| 
]  for  blood.'     Bo  much  of  thbi  as  was  nntme  gra- 
dually fell  out  of  repute ;  and  then  the  simple  fact 
became  known  that  the  king  was  to  bo  tried  as  a 
traitor,  but  was  not  to  be  treateil  as  a  felon  until 
found  guilty.     Mi's  Ilodson,  wife  to  the  officer  who  j 
cflected  the  capture,  paid  a  visit  to  the  myal  cap-  I 
tives^  which  she  described  in  a  highly  interesting  I 
letter   to   an  English   relation,  afterwards    made  ( 
public;  whatever  else  it  sbcw'cd,  it  alTordod  no 
indication  that  the  aged   profligate  was    treated  i 
with  a  degree  of  luxurious  attention  offensive  to 
the  European  reaidents  of  the  place** 

*  *  There  19  »  rriJnr^  irhkh  has  b«^ji  miicIi^cvcniAly  j*t  abeut,  aji4  - 
may  htve  misehicvuii»  coJisi^qupnow-iinmtlf,  that  the  king  hn*  the 
wTioIe  of  bU  rt^tiiiue,  and  ha^  r«Lumi?d  to  hi4oim  fli'artmcDU  In  tint 

♦This  i*  pcTfectty  untrTio.  I  went  «lUi  Mr  Sitiiidcrv  Hie  «l*il 
coTmnisslaner*  mnd  hiii  nifr^^  to  Fte  Ibc  aqiortUEUtle  Bod  fiulij 
Ti-Eitch.  W^o  niuiintrd  »  fikght  oratorio  fitrpi,  at  tbfi  tx^ttoni  Bnil  lup 
al  wblcti  wai  a  Eorgpcan  ocnliy,  A  soiftU  low  doar  oKn^  intc*  ?t 
Kwm,  tulf  nr  vhith  wna  partiiicmrd  off  wUt  a  gtftM-mattlng  caUcil 
cbitafif  wbmd  which  was  a  woman  oooklaft  usm^  niroeloiu  com- 
pouDii,  if  1  cjigbt  judge  from  the  »tn<?II.    In  Uie  other  h»ir  wu  « 
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For  all  olse,  Delhi  furDibhed  nothing  callmg  for 
special  notice  during  the  six  weeks  fallowing  the 
siege. 

Of  two  columns,  despalcheil  ft-om  Delhi  to 
pursue  and  punish  the  rebels  after  the  siege,  that 
under  Colonel  Greathed  has  already  been  uotLced. 
A  second,  under  Brigadier  Showers,  waa  engaged 
throughout  Octoberj  mostly  west  and  northwest  of 
Delhi.  Some  of  tiie  petty  i-ajahs  between  the 
Jumna  and  the  Sutlej  were  in  an  embarrassing 
position  ;  they  would  have  drawn  down  on  their 
heads  eventual  defeat  by  the  British  if  they 
joined  the  rebels ;  while  they  were  in  immediate 
danger  from  the  enmity  of  marauders  and 
mutineers  if  they  remained  faith fui  to  the  British, 
To  tbei^  credit  bo  it  said,  most  of  them  remained 
tme  to  their  treaties;  they  assisted  tlie  British 
in  a  time  of  truubte  to  the  extent  of  their  means. 
Especiaily  was  this  the  case  in  relation  Co  the 
Rajahs  of  Jlieend  and  Futialali,  without  whoso 
friendly  aid  it  would  have  scarcely  bccu  possible 
for  Sir  Jobn  Lawrence  to  send  reinforcemeuls 
from  the  runjiiub  to  General  AVilson  at  Delhi, 
An  exception  was  afibrde<t  by  the  Eajah  of 
Jbnjjur,  whose  treacherous  conduct  earned  for 
him  a  severe  defeat  by  Brigadier  Showers  aboot 
the  middle  of  October,  That  oQiccr  wiv^,  later 
in  t!ic  month,  actively  engaged  in  defeating  and 
ponisb  ing  rebels  at  Sonah^  BuUubgurb^  and 
other  places. 

Of  the  country  north  and  northeast  of  Delhi, 
little  need  be  said.  Kohileund  was  almost  wholly 
iu  the  han*ls  of  the  rebels  during  September  and 
October,  In  the  districts  of  Bareilly,  Boodayoun, 
Mooradahadj  Shall jehan  poor,  and  Bijnour,  the  Eng- 
lish might  be  reckoned  by  tens — £o  fierce  had  been 
the  tempest  which  had  swept  them  away.  Happily 
Nynee  Tal  still  remained  a  refuge  for  many  nou- 

rBiLvc  bcdjiltoj—  tbnt  Lv, «  frnmp  at  b^mboa  ^n  foiir  1c ^,  with,  gram- 
Tfipe  AtranH  ncrcwi  it;  on  tbb  wot  IjLitif  and  stuukln^  a  hcrukciii  un 
ctJ  tnan  14  uh  a.  In-nnc  white  bcnrrl ;  no  nUirr  nrUcHc  of  furnltarD 
vbate^or  was  in  tUi^  Tocnit  Pn^l  I  am  aJnioil  ashaniDil  ta  uiy  tbat  a 
ftuMaff  of  pitr  mfniffled  wUb  my  dl^guftt  at  »ee\nR  n  mnii  rKrnlljr 
lord  of  in  Itnpcrinl  cit^^  aLmoAt  nn|iaraUe1cd  Tc^r  tlchc"^  and  mu^i- 
ficrn^f  eonnn^  in  n  1dw»  cIikv,  djrly  rooTDf  which  ttid  lowiMt  iiavi 
of  1ii!»  hOQickjld  ffotilU  ecarccljr  bate  occupied,  in  llie  very  palace 
wb^rt  be  bad  reigned  ■uprfmt,  vitb  power  tif  [Uq  and  dcaUi, 
iintninmeLied  by  nny  Jnw.  wjtbin  the  prccinets  of  a  roj-nl  rrsidence 
u  Largo  na  11  cansidrrnblo-tljtcd  tiiwn;  itrttt*,  iraUerl^^i  towera, 
mofaue^^  Fortn^  and  frirdonf,  d  private  mid  a  pubis li  ball  of  iuaiicc^ 
md  mntimcTiiblQ  caurti*,  r>afl$^g<>9,  and  staircQ9<f^.  lu  magnillocneA 
ema  only  be  cqanllcd  by  the  ntrotitic^  wblcli  huxa  be^n  cummjUrd 
ibere.  Dut  tu  rci  back  to  il^^  dtgrodtd  klngr,  Tbe  bor^  Jumma 
bukht,  repeated  my  name  afttr  ilt  Snundcrs,  The  old  man  rnl?^eiil 
bit  head  and  lo&ked  at  me,  then  muttered  sDmetliin^  I  eould  not 
beAfr  and  at  tbe  mo mtnt  the  hoj,  who  bod  bfen  foiled  frssni  tbo 
ortpoflite  doott  cartte  niul  ttild  ni^  that  bJa  mother,  the  bejruin,  «i5bed 
to  fve  mi?*  iln  Saundei^  then  took  poest^iioD  of  me,  and  we  "went 
dti  Into  n  BmalEer,  darkeri  dirtier  room  than  the  flirftl,  in  wbtch  w»^ 
•onic  eight  or  tf^n  ^omen  crowding  round  a  comma;}  "chnrpoy"  or 
eouch^  on  K¥hicb  wj&s  a  dark,  fat,  shrewd,  bat  ^ensital- locking 
vomfani  to  whnm  my  attention  wa»  particularly  dmwn,.  She  took 
bnki  of  jiiy  bund— I  tluiddcn-i!  a  little— and  lold  me  tbdt  my  baRband 
was  a  i^reat  WArthr ;  hut  thiit  i(  the  kin^r's  jjlfo  and  ber  eon^e  bad 
not  been  prom  lied  the  in  by  the  [jg^ernTiicnt,^  the  kin^  iraj  preparing 
0  gTfut  ftrmy  irhEch  ^chiIfI  have  annihiiitted  u$.  Tho  other  women 
stood  round  in  Fll£>nre  till  ber  RpeechiA'ns  Hninhrd,  and  then  erfivrded 
ronnd^  oikln^  bow  many  children  I  hnd^  and  U  iJbey  were  all  hoyt; 
rxamined  iny  dmu,  and  Kerned  panknlatly  >iinuiiud  b;r  my  bunnet 
and  paraiul.  They  were,  •with  one  except! an,  coarse,  low-cast^ 
women,  en  deroLd  of  crnenicni  m  c.f  beaaty,  lioenat  Mahal  affked 
me— «  great  botionr,  I  fuuTid,  v^hiib  I  did  net  aj»pr<viate— to  tit 
davrn  oii  lier  b^d;  hut  1  iteclincd*  ai  it  tooked  bo  dirty.  Nfr  Snimders 
vatt  mucb  mroaiird  at  oiy  rcJu'aif  and  told  mt^  it  wunld  hnve  been 
mriT&  than  my  lifi^  wax  worth  ilx  moatbi  before^  to  hive  done  so; 
aud  t  b:ive  no  doubt  «l  11/ 


eombatants,  who  ceuld  not  yet  bo  s^afely  rcmoted 
to  Calcutta  or  Bombay,  Khan  Bahadoor  Khan — 
a  netorious  offender  whose  name  has  more  than 
once  been  meiitioaed  iu  these  piigeSj  and  i^'ho, 
after  being  a  weO-paid  deputy-colTector  in  the 
Company 'a  aervicOj  shewed  his  gratitude  by  com- 
mittijig  great  atrocitica  aa  self-electefl  Nawab  of 
Bareilly — planned  a!i  attack  on  Nyneo  Tal  about 
the  middle  of  September.  He  sent  a  force  of  80O 
men,  under  his  nephew,  Niaam  Ullic  Khan.  Mujor 
Bamsey,  however,  speedily  mustered  200  Ooorkhas, 
and  about  5Q  miscellaneous  voltintects  and  troopers ; 
this  foi'ce^  sallying  forth  from  Nynee  Tal  on  the 
13th,  encountered  the  Bareilly  rebels  at  lluldwanee, 
near  the  foot  of  tbc  hills,  and  gave  so  effective  a 
defeat  to  them  as  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  the 
attaek  for  a  very  long  time, 

AU  around  the  district  of  Meerut  the  raovemenls 
of  tUe  rebels  ^vere  sensibly  ehecked  by  the  fact 
that  that  important  niiUtary  station  still  remained 
in  the  bands  of  tbo  British,  After  ibe  first  day  of 
outbreak  (10th  of  May),  Meerut  was  |^ro vision ed 
aud  intrenched  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  safe 
from  all  attacks,  especially  as  the  garrison  bad  a 
good  store  of  artillery ;  and  as  small  bauds  of 
trusty  troops  could  occasionally  bo  spared  for 
temporary  expeditions,  the  mutineers  were  kcjit 
from  ai^y  very  near  apiiroacli  to  Meerut  itself. 
The  chief  annoyance  was  from  the  Gaujnra 
and  other  predatory  tribes,  who  sought  to  reap 
a  golden  harvest  from  the  social  anarchy  around 
them. 

Happilyj  the  extreme  northwest  remained  nearly 
at  peace.  The  Punjanb,  under  the  firm  control  of 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  although  oecasionaljy  disturbed 
by  temporary  acts  of  lawlessne^,  was  in  general 
trail  quit,  A  few  English  troops  ascended  from 
Kurachec  by  way  of  the  Indus  and  Moultan ;  and 
a  few  native  regiments  came  from  Bombay  and 
Sinde ;  but  the  Sikhs  and  Mussulmans  of  tbe  Pun- 
jaub  itself  were  found  to  be  for  the  most  part  reliable, 
uuder  the  able  hands  of  Cotton  and  Edwardes.  In 
Sinde  a  similar  state  of  affairs  was  exhibited;  a 
fesv^  i^lated  acts  of  rebellion,  sufficient  to  set  tbo 
authorities  on  tbe  alert  without  seriously  disquiet- 
ing them.  On  one  occasion  a  company  of  native 
artillery  was  disarm cil  at  Hydrabad,  on  suspicion 
of  l>eing  tainted  with  disloyalty.  On  another 
occasion  the  2  let  native  infantry  was  disarmed  at 
Kuraehee,  because  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  men 
displayed  bad  syniptoms.  And  on  another,  a  few 
men  of  the  16th  native  infantry  were  detected 
in  an  attempt  to  excite  their  eom(>anions  to 
mtitiny.  All  these  instances  tended  to  shew, 
that  if  Sinde  had  been  nearer  to  Hindostan 
or  Oude,  tbe  Bengal  portion  of  the  army  there 
stationed  would  in  all  probability  have  revolted;  but 
being  in  a  remote  region,  and  amoug  a  people  who 
had  few  sympathies  with  Brahmin  sepoys,  the 
incendiarism  died  out  for  lack  of  fuel. 

Happily,  again,  tbe  southern  or  peninstdar  por- 
tion of  India  was  left  nearly  free  from  the  curse  of 
rebellion  during  the  two  months  now  uuder  notice 
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In  NagpooFj  in  llie  Decean  or  N barn's  dominions, 
in  Mysore,  in  the  variona  proTlnces  of  the  Madras 
presidency,  in  the  South  Mahratta  4'ountryf  and  in 
the  provinces  around  Boinbajj  tho  disturbances 
were  few.  In  the  Deecan,  the  Nizam  and  his 
prime  minister  remained  standi  throughout ;  and 
althougli  the  city  of  Hyderabad  was  kept  in  much 
commotion  by  fanatical  moulvies  and  fakeers,  and 
by  tnrhuleut  EohiJlas  and  Decean ees,  there  was  no 


actual  mutiny  of  entire  regiments,  or  smccetsful 
scheme  of  rebellion.  At  Ahmedabad,  midwaj 
between  Bombay  and  Uie  disturbed  region  of 
Kaj  poo  tana,  ono  of  those  terrible  events  occurred 
on  the  2Gth  of  October — a  bluwing  away  of  five  ] 
men  from  gnnidi.  All  the  officers  whose  duty  it  | 
was  to  attend  on  those  fearful  occasionf  unitecl  in 
hoping  that  such  a  sight  might  a  ever  again  meet 
their  eyes. 


Luckr.on,  tiom  die  UtiAsrvatarj. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


THE  RESCUE   AT   LDCKNOW,   BY  SIR  COLIN  CAMPBELL. 


LITTLE  car6  ia  ncc^efl  to  avoid 
confusion  in  the  me  of  the  words 
*  siege/  *  defence/  and  'relief/ 
rLtlating  to  Lucknow-*so  peculiar 
'and  complicated  M-ete  the  mili- 
tary  opomtions  in  and  near  that 
dty  dming  the  tniitinj.  In  the  first 
.^^^  ^  place,  there  was  tho  defence  of  the  Resi- 
^^fe^dency  by  Brigadier  Itiglia,  during  July^ 
fj^J  Aujrust,  and  Sq  item  her :  the  mutineers 
^-"^and  YQheh  in  the  city  itself  being  Iho 
besjegera.  Secondly,  in  tho  closing  \reek  of  Bep- 
tcmbeFj  came  the  si  ego  of  Lueknow  city  by  the 
British  under  Havclockj  Outram,  and  Keill:  tlie 
rebels  being  the  besieged^  and  IngHs's  little  band, 
still  shut  up  within  tho  Reaideiicy  enclosnre,  being 
unable  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  operations, 
N^xtj  for  a  further  period  of  seven  or  eight  weeks, 
a  renewed  defence  of  (he  British  position  was 
main  tain  cd  by  Havelock,  On  tram,  and  Inglis — 
the  mutinoei's  and  rebels  being,  as  in  the  first 
instance^  the  b^iegcm  Then,  in  tho  third  week 
of  November,  occurred  a  licgo  of  the  city  by  Sir 
Colin  OampbeU:  tho  muUneei"s  and  rebels  being 
the  defenderm,  and  the  BritiEb  inmatei}  of  tho  Heal- 


dency  being  enabled  to  aid  the  operatious  of  tho 
eommander-in-ehief  After  this,  there  wafi  another 
defence  of  the  Alum  Bagh  against  the  rebels  by 
Outram,  and  another  siege  of  Lucknow  by 
Campbell.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  *  siege,* 
the  *  defence/  or  the  '  ix?lief '  of  Lucknow  should 
not  be  mentioned  without  defining  tho  period 
to  which  the  expression  refers. 

With  this  explanatory  remarkj  the  scope  of  the 
present  ehapter  may  he  easily  shewn.  In  former 
pages*  the  eventful  defence  of  tho  Kesidency  at 
Lucknow  from  tho  beginning  of  July  to  near  the 
close  of  September  J  by  Brigadier  IngliB,  was 
described ;  together  with  the  arrival  of  a  small 
army  under  Havclock  and  Outram,  and  the' terrible 
ennfiict  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  In  the  present 
chapter  the  sequel  of  the  story  will  be  given— 
shelving  how  it  arose  that  Havelock  and  Ontram 
could  not  escort  the  suffering  women  and  children, 
Bick  and  wounded,  from  Lucknow  to  a  place  of 
safety;  how  they  struggled  on  for  eight  weeks 
longer ;  what  preparations  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
made   to   collect   an   army  of   relief;    how   he 
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fought  hh  wny  to  Lacknow ;  and  by  what  felicitous 
armiigements  he  i^afelj  brought  away  those  who^ 
fs'om  sex,  age,  sicknes.%  or  wounds,  were  unable  to 
{kfeiid  themielves  against  a  ficireo  and  releiiikss 
t'liemy. 

On  the  2Gth  of  SeptombcFj  when  a  few  horn's* 
sleep  had  dosed  the  agitatirig  proccaliugs  of  tlie 
[ffevious  day,  it  was  found  Ihiit  the  'relief*  of 
LucknoAV'  wa:^  a  rehef  rather  in  imnie  than  in 
snhstance,  Sir  Henry  Ha v clock  Kurremlere<l  the 
command  whieh  had  been  generously  left  in  his 
hands  u[>  to  this  time  by  a  f^Tiperior  officer ; 
Brigadier  In^dis  surrendered  the  militiry  control 
of  the  intrenched  position,  or  rather  con  ti  nil  eel 
to  hold  it  under  the  superFtsion  of  another ;  while 
hllr  Jamea  rjutram,  in  Tirtne  of  an  arrangement 
previously  niade^  assumed  llie  leadership  of  all  the 
Britisih  forcc.'i,  and  the  exercise  of  all  British  power, 
throughout  <  hide.  At  [H-eseut,  this  leadership  and 
power  were  of  humble  dimetisions,  for  he  com- 
manded Yery  httle  more  of  the  province  than  the 
few  acres  at  the  Resideney  and  the  A! urn  Bagh,  Of 
the  gallant  troopB,  under  3O0O  in  number,  who,  led 
by  Havdock,  Outram,  aiid  Ncilh  had  left  Cawnjiore 
on  the  19th  of  September^  nearly  one -third  wero 
stricken  down  by  the  time  the  Restdeiioy  was 
reached.  The  survivors  were  too  few  jn  number 
to  form  a  pafo  escort  for  the  women  and  children 
from  Lucknow  to  Cawnpore;  the  mareli  would 
have  been  an  awful  one,  tnarked  by  bloodshed 
at  every  step ;  the  soldierSj  di^^tracted  by  the  double 
duties  of  protectors  and  eombatauta,  would  have 
been  too  weak  for  either*  They  brought  muscle 
aud  sinew  to  aid  m  eon strac ting  countermines  and 
batteries  ;  tliey  enlarged  the  area  of  the  intrenched 
or  fortifie<i  position — but  they  could  not  rescue 
those  who  bad  so  long  borne  the  wonderful  siege. 

Some  of  tlic  troops,  in  charge  of  gunss^  baggage, 
and  baggage  animals,  had  defended  a  position  out^ 
side  the  Residency  enclosure  during  the  night ;  and 
arrangementa  were  now  made  to  secure  the  now 
or  enlarged  area — including  the  Clock  Tower^  the 
Jail,  a  mosque,  the  Tari>e  Kothee,  the  Chutttiv 
Munril  palace,  the  Puree*!  Buksh  |>alace,  the  Pyne 
Bagh,  and  other  buildings  and  gardens.  It  was 
not  without  severe  fighting  and  much  loss  on  the 
26th  that  the  wounded  were  placed  in  safety,  the 
guns  «eeured^  and  the  new  position  fortified.  Whou 
those  palace?!,  which  had  until  now  been  respected, 
were  conquercfl  from  the  encmy^  they  were 
regarded  as  fair  military  f^poil.  The  buildings 
furmed  a  labynnth  of  courtyards,  inner  gardens, 
litloonic^^  gateways,  passages^  verandah.^  rotundas^ 
outhonseSj  and  pavilions ;  and  all  became  a  scene 
of  plunder.  *  Everywhere/  says  Mr  Rees,  *  might 
bo  seen  people  helping  themselves  to  wliatever 
tliey  pleased.  Jcweb,  shavvls,  dresse^  pieces  of 
satin,  silk,  hroailclotbi^  coverings,  rich  embroidered 
velvet  saddles  for  hor^«s  and  elephants,  the  mo^it 
magnificent  divan  carpets  studded  with  pearls, 
dresses  of  cloth  of  gold,  torhans  of  the  niosl  ooetlj 
bro^mdej  the  finest  muslin%  the  most  Tidnable 
iwordi  and  poniards,  thousands  otflint-gnns,  caps^ 


muskets,  ammunition,  cash,  books,  pictures,  Eur«- 
pean  clocks,  English  clothes,  full-dress  officers* 
uniforms^  epaulette?^  aiguillettef!^  mauuscHpts, 
charms ;  vehicles  of  the  most  grotesque  form?, 
shaped  Like  flsh^  dragons^  and  ^ea~horses ;  imauns 
or  representations  of  the  Propliet*s  bands,  cups^ 
saucei-s,  cooking-utensils,  china-ware  suflicient  to 
set  up  fifty  merchants  in  Lombanl  Street,  scientific 
instruments,  ivory  telescopeii,  pistols ;  and  (what 
was  better  tliau  all)  tobacco,  tea,  rice,  grain,  spices, 
and  vegetables.*  There  is  no  proof  that  much 
order  was  observed  in  tlie  partition  or  distribntion ; 
every  one  appears  to  have  helped  himself  to  what 
he  pleased  ;  and  many  collected  largo  stores  of 
useful  and  ornamental  articles  which  they  after* 
wards  sold  at  high  prices.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  luxurious  living  for  the  fir^it  few  days,  on  the 
savoury  provisions  found  in  the  palaces  j  and  we 
may  in  some  degree  imagine  how  this  was  enjoyed, 
after  sucli  sorry  rations  of  chupatties,  slewed  peaa^ 
and  morsels  of  tough  gun-bullock  beef.  There 
was,  perhaps,  something  undignified  in  all  this 
scrambling  spoliation  that  jars  with  one*s  notions 
of  heroism  and  cxdte^l  courage ;  but  military 
men  are  accustomed  to  overlook  it  in  the  moment 
of  victoiy, 

When  BW  James  Out  ram  clearly  ascertained 
that  the  rebels  and  mutineer,  instead  of  escaping 
from  the  city,  wx*re  closing  in  more  and  more 
resolute! Vj  he  saw  that  no  departure  wonld  be 
practicable  either  for  officers  or  men,  military  or 
civihans,  women  or  children,  lie  endeavoured  ta 
open  negotiations  with  Maun  Singh,  a  powerful 
thalovkdar  or  landowner;*  to  win  him  over  to  Ihe 


*  The  tJiftfookditi'M  sfKtcin  fif  ObJa  rfqntrcs  a  llttlfl  ex|pla.iiatlnn, 
In  rrlatlpn  ta  the  poTUflpaiit^  In  tbo^  lk'i'i>ll:.  Mofct  ol  the  otatt^^^ 
tloiis  pflbci^d  b^  Uie  liwt  1n(Jla  Compnn^  vere  folbwod  by  ditQfrai 
cidicr  Ln  Ui&  owntr«bJp  of  the  tolI«  or  la  Uie  unetrEDjervt  of  taiul-tflK 
— j^uch  I  And 'I  ax  bcitig  the  chic-f  jti'iii  in  tbc  Cbm|taltj^ft  inefFiiQi', 
Whpi}  the  ftcv'CTat  imniPiHtlcvnB  occuirc^i  it  mu  found  throftjilinuc 
a  gTfat  lart  ol  IrvdJA  that  iupcrtor  hnldeftt— wbftiwf  propriHort, 
bnedJhiff  forniefH  of  revenue,  or  bortdltarf  itaiddleDaciif— hcM 
leirgfl  tracli  of  Iniid,  In  s  middle  pa&iiiQn  bttv«a  tlie  SitlTO  fnvCTii- 
nii^iiLA  uad  Lhc  cultlTntinf  ci?mtniiDillc9,  and  wwn  rtnuiuiblfr  lor 
the  rcrenue  to  llic^  »tati>^  Id  BiMigaU  tbet*  IntuenHil  men  wfr? 
^en«rftU J  rtco^ciiied  bj  tbo  Campan j  la  proBtictfiou  wul  llw  rlihrtd 
of  tbe  mb-holrtcTi  atnmst  whfjllj  Ignored.  In  tbe  >'onhw»t  l»nj. 
tindCH^  iieq.utn<l  I7  the  C^irnpiin  r  !>  t  a  mi  n^h  titer  Aa.it,  tha  llualoe^an,, 
Kcmijidjin,  orirti3tt!ver  tin  fc  landoirnerfi  may  h&ve  been  calltd,  wtrt 
genenjljr  «et  utile ^  but  the  HstcrtecJ  righu  of  tomfl  tit  them  1koe«ne 
MibJ««tB  oT  en4ll«Ai  UUgwtion  in  the  courts  of  liw;  the  l^d0vner« 
freqnenUyoliUliied  deercee  ogsiiutlheOjnipanjtfind  mara^neeirBS 
a  liercentiiffe  In  «cn|i]roni!!«  of  tbelr  h^tt*  at  cUlm%,  ta  Oadi^t 
inn^xt^  In  I^jG,  thu  tbcUcKikdiffe  trslcm  \tu  partictiliirli' «f  ronC- 
AlmeiAt  thu  wholt  tcxjntrf  bad  hf  H^tta  bereme^  pu«k<l  oat 
mmons  sml  thalookil^in  m  reibfAdan,  Hiourh  undtr  a  Mahttn- 
m«djiii  itoTtmrncDt,  ihr«e  tiien  tren  dlmwt  tuiir«rval1j  Hinkiw^ 
TtflUv^?  chjcfii  vba  had  obtabird  grtat  pret^rli^tiQii,  exeifljed  (teat 
pawcT  and  attlhoirll?,  vnd  7cre  Ln  fibet  ftnulatoEiea  of  th*  mofvrx- 
uient.  The?  vere  mueh  more  ihan  mert  mydlfmen  or  i^mcn  al 
rrvmoh  Thef  bad  their  «wd  forU,  tnofn,  aid  ftliw;  tbrr  oberrd 
their  iiawa^  ot  king  10  fur  v  the/  dHJ«e  «r  vcmeompciLed;  ibvj 
Ktiied  wttb  Iht  ctnohg  hand  catal^a  whleb  tiad  unqa^tktiabtT 
brku^  to  vdlaf«  e^Binniicica  to  mrlwr  tJmo*^  and  ibn  flbs^l 
mith  «ach  other  ]»  Eiigiiili  boretMt  nr  ScoMi»b  clAn-chieluIaia  frat« 
uont  to  do  in  pnn  tsfp*.  Sir  WlUkm  Slccman  e-ttitaated  tb* 
namber  of  srmfd  rrtaiacrp,  ^hcmc  4«nicrs  these  thalDci^dark  efiold 
rOTTiiusDd,  it  I'^eareclt  Ic^  than  ont  hdndrcd  ibcu^iajid ;  whiia  thej 
bad  nnHr  flv«  hundred  riccrs  oT  eaniion  In  tlirlt  awrcral  fona  Of 
Atrongfaold!  Vi\t^cT  Mm  iritfBi  the  Tillafe  ptoa^tmatj  rUM% 
e^cn  if  nai  nctuuUy  thrown  a^ide  and  durtf«nle4  bccivnc  mve 
w<^^  aod  BndrflD«d  than  vbcn  the  TtUafea  hdddSivrtlj  from  the 

. ^     llai^  4,,^  ,  „^  eafcBjTwOBf  QjkciiHm  vbw  tha 

EpwauiobcifOadtr.    WlUi  vtMiai  %«i  i^  aeCtkttrnt 
f)ttthak<i4' ' 


1 


14 


fo  be  nadaf   fltt  thak<i4dara  «««  mmg  and  fa  poacsija*;  tb« 
TiUajra  eoiiuBBaidv  ^ti^  dorttyiM,  tarafcfB,  nnd  hi  4«AatC    H 
wi^U  ^n*  inkfa  mmm  Ubw  to  «ip>ft«ia  tba  ocw  a^d  ini^  r 
iMber,    Thcefalaiduof  nrvnaaeacmtalbtKcKtbvittrrDTiBi 
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side  of  tlie  British,  and  tUerehy  lessen  llic  difficul- 
ties of  tbe  position ;  bnt  tbo  wily  Oudiaii,  balancing 
the  reUtivo  advantages  of  loyaltj  and  rebellion, 
gave  apecions  answers  on  which  no  dependence 
could  bo  placed.  It  became  necessary  to  prcptirc 
for  a  new  defence  against  a  new  siege.  All  the 
fdd  'garrisons^  M-ere  strengthened,  and  new  ones 
formed  ;  all  tl*c  gunsi  and  mortars  were  placed  in 
eflective  ^miiitionsij  and  all  the  soldiers  told  off  to 
regular  duties.  As  Outram  and  Havelock  bad 
bronght  scarcely  any  jiro visions  with  them  jLito 
the  Uesidency;  and  as  those  found  in  tbe  palaces 
were  articles  of  luxury  rather  than  of  solid  food, 
a  very  eai-eful  commissariat  adjustment  became 
neecssary — it  being  now  evident  that  the  daily 
iTitions  must  of  necessity  be  small  in  quantity  and 
coarsG  in  quality.  The  enemy  I'cncwed  tlieir  old 
system  of  firing,  r!ay  aftei"  day,  into  the  British 
position;  they  bixjkc  down  the  briilges  over  ci^nak 
and  small  streams  between  tlic  Residency  and  tlio 
Alum  Bagb  ;  and  Ihey  captured,  or  sought  to 
capture,  every  one  who  attempted  lo  leave  the 
intrcuchment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British 
made  frequent  sorties,  to  capture  guns,  blow  up 
building?,  and  dislodge  ] parties  of  the  eneujy.  Six 
days  after  the  entry  of  Outram  and  llavclock, 
a  soldier  was  found  under  circumstances  not  a 
Jittlcstrange.  Some  oflhe  garrii^on  having  sallied 
Ibrth  to  capture  two  gnus  ou  the  Cawnpore  roml, 
a  private  of  the  Madras  Europeans  was  discovered 
in  a  dry  well,  where  the  poor  fellow  had  been 
hiding  several  days.  He  had  fortunattrly  some 
tea-leaves  and  biscuits  in  his  pockcls,  on  which  he 
had  managed  to  support  life;  he  had  heard  the 
enemy  all  round  him,  but  Imd  uot  dared  to  utter 
a  sound.  The  well  contained  the  dead  body  of 
a  native  sepoy;  and  the  atmosphere  heuce  be* 
came  so  pestilential  and  friditful  that  the  poor 
European  was  wont  to  creep  out  at  night  to 
breathe  a  little  fresh  air.  Great  was  hi^  joy  when 
at  length  ho  heard  friendly  voices  ;  he  shouted 
loudly  for  help,  in  spite  of  \n%  exhausted  state, 
and  was  barely  savud  from  being  sliot  by  htj 
countrymen  as  a  rebel j  bo  black  and  filthy  was 
Ills  appearance. 

Thronghout  the  month  of  October  did  this  state 
of  affairs  in  Luck  now  eontiuuc.  Outram  had 
brought  his  guns  into  the  intrenchmcnt  by  clearing 

ran  tlTnnuly  In  faTonr  <if  vlllnji^  ppfjpTirtanr^  ^  i till  itnuBer  tn  Ihc 
FnhJiiLib;  uiiJ  OtLiiF  ve^iA  Irt^^irtiil  s^hUiciitli^it  in  tbo  ittoio  wiij^.,  Tha 
i-ffiUlt  If  I  many  rnvfn  woa.  to  4;jpct  ihc  thm!af>kdjit9t  udcI  mBki!  direct 
wtrlrment*  vilh  the  tillage  CDmmtinUir*.  When  i\\t  Kevott  bcBr^Dt 
the  tbaloakdan  nl  (trf^t  belinTnlwoll  to  Uic  lUltJsli  perfutiiLUy  ;  vlth 
th^  tttttdiery  tir  a  rAljb^;?  tUey  hfiil  no  nrTujiaihi' ;  iind  muny  M'erctUc 
EumpntiB  wh'cwD  Ihci  they  mvctl.  Jlnt,  tUh  Company'it  foirpru- 
ment  hcSn^  fi-ir  n  \ium  uiniipt;  untl  th^  rt^riruL  tlnce  iha  aiinrxatian 
hntinif  Wn  imr  i^injl  tn  dpstroj'  Vh©  atrciiKth  of  Ibu  tlinlookd^L-s,  of 
to  rntbTA  the  vjUlii(;&  prtiptktttrA  to  aciiuirc  i  atccidj  LiotJ^citriii^ii  of 
U^vlt  tlRbta-lhc  thiilc^okclDm  almost  iinkrrii^iU^  runiBCi)  vhnt  tlK'V 
enn^tdcr«d  to  fee  the  if  nxkJi.  Tbcro  U  evidcnor,  toa,  tliat  in  ttij£j 
CdUriA  of  [irDciMHUiiR;  thvy  iiict  nitU  iiconBhtcrulilc  nmnnntol  iHipultr 
■npiwrt.  Jt  Tf^i  in  thiR  iray  tliry  bc<?nnie  cointiilttccl  n^aiojit  the 
Brittih  |ii:avi^?iiTi>ent«  Till  IIqVcLocL'4  relTCiit  from  bi^  uDiuCHxsful 
attcii>pt  to  re^PTe  Lack  now  Jn  Aufiut,  the  thdlooknUr^  nckipted 
a.  tc]Tip':>rtflnj^  policy;  but  vUc^  ihvy  mw  hsiii  nnd  Outram  rttmt 
Bcrotn  the  tj^ii^n  ta  Ctvupor?,  tbp^  thouiflit  Uclr  Unit  bad 
prrired.  Tliry  be^n  ti  act  Sii  conct-rt— not  bocautfl  tln'j  h!id  mqch 
flijfinpnthy  Veha  mntinuuB  i<*po^^,  wEih  the  decrepit  liin^  of  Delhlr 
or  with  the  i\o|>o«ed  kins'  ^  Qudc-bnt  In  thc'  bopc  tliati  atiild  th« 
general  anai^hyt  Ihtj  might  rcffolii  their  did  Influeiite. 


a  pa^ago  for  them  through  the  palaces;  ho  had 
dcstrojcd  Phillips*  or  Philip^s  Battery,  with  which 
the  enemy  had  heen  accustomt»d  greatly  to  annoy 
the  gaiTison  ;  he  had  blown  up  and  clearctl  away 
a  mass  of  buildings  on  the  Cawnpore  ruad  ;  he 
had  strengthened  all  the  potnts  i>f  the  position 
held  by  himself  and  HaToluck ;  but  still  ho  could 
neither  send  aid  to  the  Alum  Bagh,  nor  i*eceivc  aid 
from  it.  lie  could  do  nothing  but  maintain  hia 
pes  it  Ion  I  until  Sir  CuHn  Campbell  should  bo  «blo 
to  advance  from  Cawnpore  with  a  new  aimy. 
A  few  messages,  in  spite  of  the  eneni>'*8  vigilance, 
wei^o  sent  and  rccetved,  Outram  was  glad  to 
learn  that  a  convoy  of  provisions  had  reached  the 
Alum  Bagli  (Vom  Cawnpore,  and  that  Grcathed 
was  marching  down  the  Doah  witli  a  column  from 
Delhi,  As  ft>r  Lucknow^  itself,  matters  remained 
much  as  bcfure^sortieSj  firing,  blow^ing  up,  ite. ; 
hut  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that 
Outram  was  more  fatourably  placed  in  this 
respect  than  InglLs  had  been  ;  his  fightlng-mcn 
were  thi'ec  or  four  times  as  numeronsj  and  were 
thu!i  enabled  to  guard  all  the  post^s  with  an  amount 
of  labour  Ic^s  terribly  exhausting.  Danger  wan, 
of  course,  not  over;  cannon-balls  and  bullets 
still  did  their  work.  The  authoress  of  the  Ladys 
Diffrjf  on  one  day  recorded:  *  An  18-pounder  came 
through  our  unfortunate  room  ;  it  broke  the  panel 
of  the  door,  and  knocked  the  whole  of  theban'icade 
down,  u[>setting  everything.  My  drosaing- table 
was  sent  flying  thmugli  the  door,  and  if  the  i:hot 
had  come  a  little  earlier,  my  head  would  have 
gone  with  it.  The  box  where  E.  usually  sits  to 
nurse  baby  was  smashed  tlaL'  Breakfasts  of 
chnpatties  and  boiled  peas  Avere  now  seldom 
relieveil  by  better  fare;  many  a  diner  rose  from 
his  meal  nearly  as  hungry  as  when  he  sat  down. 
Personal  attire  Mas  becoming  more  and  more 
threadbare.  Poor  Cajitain  Fulton's  very  old 
flannel- shirt,  time-worn  and  soiled,  sold  by  auction 
for  forty-iivc  rupees— four  pounds  ten  shillings 
sterling. 

Little  ncw*g  could  be  ob tamed  from  the  city 
itself,  bejond  the  limits  of  the  British  position  ;  but 
tliat  little  tended  to  shew  that  the  rebels  had  set 
up  a  natural  son  of  the  dep4:)sed  kitig  as  *  Padishah ' 
of  Oude,  as  a  sort  of  tribntarj'^  prince  to  the  King 
of  Delhi.  Being  a  child  only  eight  or  ten  years 
old,  the  real  power  was  vested  in  a  miuister  and 
a  council  of  state.  The  minister  was  one  Shirreff- 
n-Dovvlah ;  the  com m an der-in -chief  w^as  Hissamut- 
n-Bowlah ;  the  council  of  state  w-as  formed  of  tbe 
late  king's  principal  servants,  the  chieftains  and 
Ihalookdars  of  Oude,  and  the  sclf-electc^l  leaders  of 
the  rebel  sepojs ;  while  the  army  was  olBcercd 
ill  t!ie  orthodoic  manner  by  genei-als,  brigadiers, 
colonels,  majors,  captains,  snbalteriiSj  *tc.  There 
w^as  a  strange  sort  of  democracy  underlying  the 
despotism ',  for  the  sepoys  elected  their  officers, 
and  the  officers  their  commander;  and  as  those 
who  built  up  felt  that  they  had  the  right  to  pull 
d  o  wn  ^  the  tenu  re  of  offi  ce  was  veiy  precarious.  The 
mongrel  government  at  Lueknow  was  thus  formed 


of  three  elementt*-regal,  ariBtocratic,  and  mlJitaryj 
ench  tni sting  the  other  two  only  so  far  as  lelf* 
interest  leemed  to  warrant.  The  worst  news 
received  was  tlmt  a  small  bmly  of  EuropeanSj 


inelnding  Hir  Mountsluart  Jackson  and  his  sister, 
fugitives  from  Scetapoor,  were  in  the  hands  of  th(? 
rebels^  in  one  of  the  palace  in  Lucknow^  and  tfaat 
&  terrible  fate  impended  over  them. 


Tbe  Hcildenc}^  imd  its  Dcfenec^i  Luckaow. 


Koyemhor  began  with  very  low  resources,  but 
with  raised  hope^;  for  it  was  known  that  the 
commauder-iu-chief  was  busily  making  arrange- 
ments for  a  final  relief  of  the  garrison,  Brigadier 
—or,  as  his  well-efirned  initials  of  K.U.Bv  now 
entitled  him  to  be  called,  Bir  Jobn  —  Inglis 
remained  in  command  of  the  old  or  Residency 
i  a  trench  mew  t ;  Sir  Henry  Ilaveloek  took  ehai-go 
of  the  new  or  palatial  pijsition ;  wbile  Sir  James 
0  a  tram  commanded  the  whole.  Labour  being 
nbutidantj  great  impruvcj^ients  were  made  iit 
aU  |>arts;  sanitary  plans  wem  carried  oat,  and 


bos|>ital3  made  more  eomfortabk ;  orererowdetl 
buddings  were  eased  by  the  occupancy  of  other 
places ;  cool  weather  bj-onght  increase  of  bealtb ; 
and  improvements  were  visible  in  every  particular 
except  two — food  and  raiment.  On  the  Mi  of  the 
month,  Mr  Cavanagh,  who  in  more  peaceful  times 
had  been  an  *  unco  venan  ted  servant^  of  the  Com- 
pany, or  clerk  to  a  civil  officer  in  Lncknow,  made 
a  jonniey  ou  foot  to  a  point  far  beyond  the  Alum 
Bagh  under  most  adventurous  circumstances,*  i» 
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communicate  in  pci'son  full  details  of  wbat  was 
passing  Tvitbm  tlic  Residency,  to  concert  plans  ia 
anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  Sir  Colin,  and  per* 
haps  to  act  as  a  gultlo  through  the  labyHn thine 
streets  of  tlie  citj.  A&  an  immediate  conse^ 
quenco  of  this  expedition^  a  !?ystcm  of  semaphore 
telcgi^aphy  was  eatahlished  from  the  one  post 
to  the  other,  hy  which  it  was  speedily  known 
that  Mr  Cavanagh  had  succeeded  in  his  hold 
attempt,  and  that  Sir  Colin  arrived  at  the  Alum 
Bagh  on  the  lltb.  Arrangements  were  now'  at 
once  made  to  aid  the  advance  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  as  cifectivcly  as  possible.  Day  after  day 
Havelock  sent  out  strong  partis  to  clear  some  of 
the  streets  and  buildings  in  tho  aontheastern  half 
of  the  cii}' — blowing  up  hattcrieA  and  honses,  and 
dbl edging  Ihc  enemy,  in  order  to  lessen  the  amount 
of  resistance  which  Sir  Colin  would  inevitably 
en  counter.  * 

AU  this  time,  while  the  Bnttsh  in  Luckuow 
were  stoutly  maintaining  their  ground  against  the 
enemy,  Fomo  of  their  companions-in-arms — near 
at  hand,  hot  as  inaccessible  as  if  lifty  miles  distant 
—had  their  own  troubles  to  bear.  The  position  of 
tho  small  detachment  at  the  Alum  Bagh  was  as 
trying  as  it  was  n  no  spec  ted.  When  Havelock 
left  a  few  hundred  soldiers  at  that  [lost,  with 
four  gun  ST,  vehicles,  animals,  baggage,  ammnntlion 
stores,  camp-followci'^,  sick,  and  wonndcd,  he 
never  fur  an  instant  supposed  that  ho  would  be 
cot  ofl'  from  them,  and  that  the  Residency  and  the 
Alum  Bagh  would  be  the  objects  of  two  separate 
and  distinct  sieges.  Such,  however,  was  the  case. 
Not  a  soldier  conld  go  from  the  one  place  to  tho 
olber ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficiil!y  that 
a  messenger  could  convey  a  small  note  rolled  up  in 
a  quill.  The  place,  however,  was  tolerably  well 
armed  and  fortific^l;  and  as  the  enemy  did  not 
Bwarm  in  any  great  ntimhers  betsveen  it  and 
CawnporCj  rclnfureements  were  gradually  able  to 
reach  the  Alnm  Baghj  althongh  they  could  not 
push  on  through  the  remaining  four  miles  to  the 
Residency.  On  tho  3d  of  October,  a  convoy  of 
305  mm  of  the  04th  regiment,  witli  provisions, 
under  Major  Bingham,  started  from  Gawupore, 
and  safely  reached  the  Alnm  Bagh  ;  lie  could  not 
penetrate  further,  hut  the  supplies  thus  obtained 
at  the  Alum  Bagli  itself  were  very  valuable*  On 
the  14thj  a  sedond  oonvoyj  under  Major  M^Intyre 


*  Onft  af  tlifl  Wq  hi^d-wofkod  and  lorclj  tried  chipklits.  In  a 
letter  to  A  i^l^tion  when  tha  ibn^en  wi?ns  past,  rniploijcd  ■  few 
ilmpit  word  I  ttml  really  dfi^sfrLbod  the  pc^^UEon  of  tns  HetldHKy 
cncto^iire  belter  thnn  btij  Lonisf  tcM^^hnlciil  dtititiSs^  J'^igltih  fyicndi 
hvi  taXkvd  ftnci  vfittE^n  eonETDrnLD^  thu  ^ Impre^niibl^  fort"  tn 
which  tlic  STiirrisoti  ^&te  confine ;  ta  which  hv  repUod :  ^  We 
^ore  in  no  fi>rt  jtt  aU;  ti-e  odcnplwl  a  few  hcuse-s  In  a  hirjfis  ^ardcn^ 
vUh  »  law  w*11  en  «no  ilde,  a,n4  dniy  tJi  cat'then  psrapet  on. 
Iha  oOier^  In  the  iidJdli!  of  *  liLrgti  dtv,  iho  litiUellti^g  of  ^hich 
etiinplf^tvliir  commanded  us,  ATHd  Awarmin^  ^\lh  thouiandi  of  oar 
dfhdij  fDD»f  thlniing  far  our  hlood.  Uod  ffftve  m  protection  a^d 
f>1m?k,  thtr  furmvr  In  a  won^cr^l  diagr?««  or  not  one  of  lu  trould 
be  h^TC  lo  tctl  nhont  It  ,  .  ♦  ,  Tho  ennlneeri  ealqulaled  that  tH 
tnoH  tflodtlii  nttat  ti^ne  v^ond  elAp3«d  without  a  ttiot  twins 
thrown  Jn  at  tia^  and  at  time*  upwardi  of  icwnty  p^r  socotid* 
^tialdra  rotind  ihat  and  ih<<1l/  Thia  probably  mo&tia  Ikat  the 
an^Tfipr  wait  a  iUot  per  to^otid  fat  nearlj  era  moitthi— fHc/»  ir 
fnurUin  ^.fiilUon  dCQ^ljf  miitUtt  thtoum  i£k£a  thk  tuuroir  wad 
eiwdcdAt«et, 


of  the  78 th  Highlanders,  was  despatehed ;  but  iio 
was  attacked  by  the  eaemy  in  such  force,  that  ho 
eould  not  rcc'ieh  the  Alum  Hugh ;  he  return ed,  and 
had  seme  difEculty  in  preventing  the  supplies 
from  falHng  into  the  hands  of  tho  enemy.  An* 
other  attempt  afterwards  auececdetl,  Colonel 
Wilson,  commanding  at  Cawni>ore,  received  the 
small  dettichments  of  British  troops  sent  np  from 
time  to  tinie  from  the  lower  pro?inces,  as  well  m 
the  supplies  coming  in  from  every  quarter.  His 
duty  was,  not  to  make  conquests^  but  to  send  men 
and  provisions  to  the  Alum  Bagh  or  the  Residency 
as  often  as  any  opportunity  occurred  for  so  doing. 
Ho  knew  that  the  Alum  Bagh  batteries  eommandcd 
all  the  approaches,  and  that  the  ground  Tvas 
cleared  and  exposed  for  five  hundred  yanls  on 
all  Eidcs;  he  did  not  therefore  apprehend  any 
serious  calamity  to  the  miscellaneous  force  shut 
up  in  that  place,  provided  lie  could  send  provijiions 
in  good  time.  Tho  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
Alum  Bagli  to  %\\Q  Eesideney  were,  it  is  tnie^  beset 
by  dlfliculties  of  a  most  formidable  eharacter^ 
bridges  were  broken,  and  lines  of  intrenchmont 
formed,  while  mutineers  and  rebels  occupied  the 
district  in  great  force  j  but  they  directed  their 
attention  rather  to  the  Resideney  than  to  the 
Alum  Bagh,  thereby  leaving  tho  latter  compara- 
tively unmolested.  Much  sicknes!^  arose  within 
the  place,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  space  and  of 
fresli  air  \  and  in  the  intervals  between  the  arrivals 
of  the  con  Toys,  provisions  were  scanty,  and  the 
distress  was  considerable.  Nevertheless^  the  oceu* 
pants  of  the  Alum  Bagh,  with  such  men  as  Have- 
lock and  Inglis  near  them,  never  for  an  instant 
thought  of  succumbing;  they  would  fight  and 
enilm^e  till  aid  arrived. 

Having  thus  watche^l  tho  proceedings  of  the 
beleaguered  garrisons  at  the  Residency  and  tho 
Alum  Bagh,  we  may  now  trace  the  footsteps 
of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  in  his  operations  for  their 
relief. 

The  commander-in-chief,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  remained  at  Calcutta  many  weeks  after  his 
arrival  in  India.  He  was  called  uiK>n  to  remodel 
the  whole  military  machinery,  and  to  arrange 
with  tho  governor-general  the  system  of  strategy 
which  wouhl  be  most  desirable  under  the  actual 
state  of  affairs*  He  watched  with  intense  interest 
the  progress  of  events  on  the  banks  of  tho  Jumna 
and  tlio  Ganges.  He  gave  due  praise  to  Wilson 
for  the  conquest  of  Delhi,  and  to  Great  bed  for  the 
con qneri ng  march  through  the  Doab,  H e  admired, 
as  a  Koldier  might  well  admire,  the  struggles  of 
Harcloek's  gallant  little  army  ere  Outram  had 
joined  hiai ;  the  eombtned  operations  of  Havelock 
and  Outram  ;  and  tho  w^ondcrful  defence  made  by 
IngUs  against  a  host  of  opponents.  He  sent  up 
from  Calcutta,  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  reinforce* 
ments  for  the  lamentably  small  British  army ;  and 
he  sent  orders  for  brigafling  and  marshalling,  at 
Allahal^  and  at  Cawnpore,  Ruch  troops  as  could 
arrive  from  Caleutta  on  the  one  hand,  and  (mm 
Delhi  on  the  other.     At  hiat  he  himself  departed 
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from  Calcutta  on  the  2 8 lb  of  October,  tltLVelllug 
like  a  counefj  iiarrowly  escapinji  capture  by  rebela 
01)  I  lie  way,  aud  ;irrjvi!*g  at  Caw  n  pore  on  the  3d 
of  November — uttctly  heedless  of  the  gliiter  and 
tmppiiigs  that  usually  sunx)uud  a  coramauder-in- 
chiefin  India. 

By  what  steps  the  v  a  rid  us  regiments  reached 
Cawnpgre,  ue^tl  not  be  traced  in  detail  As  fast 
as  they  arrived,  so  ditl  some  degree  uf  tranqutllify 
succ^d  to  anarchr.  A  portion  of  railway  bad 
for  some  weeks  been  fini^iied  from  Allahabad  to 
Loliunda,  forty- two  miles  towards  Futtehpoor,  but 
had  been  stopped  in  its  working  by  the  mutiny ; 
arrangements  were  now  made,  however,  for  bring- 
ing it  into  use,  and  for  tiniiihiugthe  section  l>ct\veen 
Ifobunda  and  Futtehpoon  The  English  regiments, 
from  China  and  elsewhere,  M-ent  up  from  Calcutta 
by  road  or  river,  in  the  modes  so  often  described  ; 
and  were  engaged  iu  occasional  skirmuHhes  on  tbo 
way,  at  times  and  places  which  have  in  like  manner 
b6^n  raeutioneiL  Benares  was  the  converging 
point  f<^r  tlie  road  aud  river  routes ;  from  thence 
the  troopa  went  uji  by  Mirzapore  to  Allahabad  ; 
thence  to  Lohnnda  by  rail ;  and,  lastly,  to  Futteh- 
poor  and  Caw  n pore  by  roail- march  or  bullock- 
vehicles.  A  column  under  Colonel  Berkeley  was 
on  its  way ;  another  under  Colonel  Himle  wa,^  in 
or  near  Kcwab  ;  another  under  Colonel  Lon^den 
was  near  Jounpoor ;  while  Colonel  W  rough  ton, 
with  the  Goorkhas  furni&hed  by  Jun;,^  Bahadoor, 
was  on  the  Goruckpore  frontier  of  Oude,  Tme, 
gome  of  these  so-called  columns  were  scarcely 
equal  to  one  regiment  in  strength ;  but  each 
formed  a  nucleus  around  which  oilier  troops 
might  accumulate,  Grealhed*s  column,  now  better 
known  as  Hope  Grant's,  was  the  main  element  in 
Sir  Colin 's  present  Ibrce,  It  cros,^cd  the  (ranges 
from  Cawnpore  into  Ondo  on  the  30tli  of  Octobci-, 
about  3500  strong,  with  18  gun^,  and  advance*! 
without  opposition  toMUuds  the  Alum  Bagh,  near 
which  it  encamped,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
com  n  lander-  inch  ie  f. 

A  Uttle  may  nijc fully  be  said  here  concerning 
the  proceedings  of  the  naval  brigade,  already 
noticed  as  having  been  jdaeed  under  the  com  ma  ml 
of  Captain  Feel,  and  as  having  arrived  safely  at 
Allahabad  after  a  very  wearisome  voyage  up  the 
Ganges.  Ou  the  4th  of  October  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell,  then  at  Calcutta,  telegraphed  to  Pee):  *Iu 
the  course  of  about  a  week  there  Mill  be  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  troops,  at  the  rate  of  about 
ninety  a  day,  passing  into  Allahabad,  which  I 
trust  will  not  cease  for  the  next  tUrc^  months.* 
Captain  Peel  Mas  employed  during  t>ctober  in 
facilitating  tlie  passage  of  tmoi>s  and  artillery  up  to 
Cawnpore,  On  the  2<)Hi  Lieutenant  Vaugban  joined 
Lim,  bringing  VM  moi*e  naval  olhcers  and  sfeameUj 
wliicli  raided  the  strength  of  the  naval  brigade  to 
51G.  Most  of  these  new  arrivals  were  sailors  of 
the  merchant  service  at  Calcutta,  who  had  agreed 
"Willi  much  alacrity  to  join  the  brigade.  On  the  23d 
besentofi'  tOO  seamen  to  Cawnport^in  charge  of 
four  siege  train  2  i-poundei-s.      Ou    the   27th   he 


despatchetl  170  more,  in  charge  of  tour  24-poutider3 
and  two  8-inch  ho wi takers  ;  and  on  the  same  day  a 
military  escort  w  as  provided  for  a  lar^o  amouiit  of 
am  umni  ti  on*  Nex  t,  Cap  tai  n  Peel  h  i  ra  sel  f  star  ted  to  r 
Cawnpore  ;  ami  was  soon  afterwards  joined  on  the 
road  by  Colonel  Fow*ell  with  the  bead-quarters  of 
ILM.  b2d  regiment  Rather  unexpectedly^  a  battle 
tot>k  place  on  the  way.  While  at  Thurea,  on  the 
3lst^  news  reached  them  that  the  Binapoor  muti* 
neers,  with  three  guns,  had  crossed  the  Jumna,  and 
were  about  either  to  attack  Futtehpoor,  or  to  march 
towards  Code,  Powell  aud  Peel  had  with  theui 
troops  and  sailors  numbering  altogether  about  700^ 
in  charge  of  a  large  and  valuable  convoy  of  siege  and 
otijer  stores.  They  marclied  that  same  evening 
to  the  cam  ping- ground  of  Futtehpoor,  where  lliey 
were  joined  by  some  of  tlie  03<l  llighlanders  ;  and 
011  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  Noveml>er  a  column 
of  about  500  men  marched  twenty- four  miles  to 
Kudjua,  The  enemy  were  here  found,  with 
their  guns  commanding  the  road,  their  right 
occupying  a  high  embankment,  screened  by  a 
grove,  and  their  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  road 
A  part  of  the  colunm  advanced  against  the  guns^ 
while  the  rest  rendered  support  on  either  aide, 
A  shar[)  battle  of  two  hours'  duration  ensnetl, 
during  which  the  enemy  kept  up  so  severe  a  fire 
of  musketry  that  many  of  the  English  foil,  includ- 
ing Colonel  Powell,  who  received  a  muskot-balJ  tn 
tiie  forehead.  Cajttain  Peel,  although  a  sailor,  then 
took  the  command  ;  he  carried  a  foreo  round  the 
upper  end  of  the  embankment,  divided  the  cnemyj 
and  drove  them  from  all  their  positions,  capturing 
tliei  r  camp  and  two  of  their  tumbrils*  1  Its  men  were 
so  woni  out  by  72  miles  of  marching  in  three  daysy 
that  he  could  not  organise  a  pursuit  Collecting 
bis  dead  aud  wounded,  wliidi  amounted  in  nnmber 
to  no  less  than  r>5,  he  marchcil  back  to  Binkcc ; 
and  after  a  little  rest,  the  column,  minus  those  who 
fell  in  this  battle^  continued  the  march  towards 
Ca\vnpore,  It  was  supposed  the  enemy  numbered 
not  fewer  than  40t)D  men,  of  whom  one  half  were 
mutinous  Ecjioys  from  tlie  Bengal  army,  and  the 
other  half  rebels  whom  they  bad  picked  np  ou  the 
way.  After  loaviiig  some  of  his  men  at  Cawnpore, 
to  serve  as  artillorymenj  Peel  advanced  with  his 
heavy  guns,  aud  about  250  sailors^  towards  tlie 
Alum  Bagh. 

Undei*standing,  then,  tliat  regiments  and  detach- 
ments of  various  kinds  were  working  their  way, 
at  the  close  of  October  and  early  in  November^ 
towards  Cawnpore,  and  across  the  Ganges  into 
Oude,  w*a  may  resume  our  notice  of  Bir  Colin 
Campbeirs  move  met  its. 

Remaining  at  Cawnpore  no  longer  than  was 
necessary  to  organise  bis  various  military  armnge- 
mcntSj  the  commander-in-chief  crossed  the  Ganges 
on  the  Dth  of  JJovember,  and  joined  Hope  Gmnt's 
column  on  the  same  day  at  camp  Bun  tar  a,  six 
miles  short  of  the  Alum  Bagh.  Wishing  to  liave 
the  aid  of  other  detachments  which  wcto  then  on 
tiie  road,  lie  remained  at  Buntara  till  the  morning 
of  the  1 2th,  wheu  ho  startcil  with  the  force  which 
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ho  had  collected  with  so  much  trouble.*  Advaocing 
towards  the  Alum  Bagh,  ho  defeated  a  party  of 
the  enemy  in  a  skirmish  at  a  small  fort  called 
Jcllalabad,  a  little  way  to  the  right  of  the  main 
road,  and  five  or  six  miles  from  the  city.  This 
fort  being  taken  and  blown  up,  Sir  Colin  pushed 
on  and  encamped  for  the  night  outside  the  Alum 
Bagh.  Knowing  that  Ilavelock  and  Outram  two 
months  before  had  suffered  severely  in  cutting 
their  way  through  the  city,  Campbell  now  formed 
a  plan  of  approach  at  the  extreme  eastern  or 
rather  southeastern  suburb,  and  of  battering 
down  tho  enemy's  defences  step  by  step,  and  day 
after  day,  so  as  to  form  a  passage  for  his  infantry 
with  comparatively  small  loss.  This  ho  had 
reason  to  hope ;  because  there  was  a  large  open 
space  at  that  end  of  the  city,  which — although 
containing  many  mosques,  palaces,  and  other  build- 
ings— ^had  few  of  those  deep  narrow  lanes  which 
had  proved  so  dangerous  to  the  former  force. 
Hence  the  tactics  of  the  next  few  days  were  to 
consist  of  a  series  of  partial  sieges,  each  directed 
against  a  particular  stronghold,  and  each  capture 
to  form  a  base  of  operations  for  attacks  on  other 
posts  nearer  the  heart  of  the  city,  until  at  length 
the  Residency  could  be  reached.  The  palaces, 
buildings,  and  gardens  that  would  be  encounterecl 
in  this  route  were  the  Dil  Koosha  palace  and 
park,  the  Martinidre  college,  the  Secundcr  Bagh, 
the  Shah  Nujeef,  the  palace  Mess-house,  the 
Observatory,  the  Motce  Mehal,  the  Keisah  or 
Kaiser  Bagh,  and  various  palatial  buildings,  of 
which  the  names  are  not  clearly  rendered  ;  until 
at  length  those  posts  would  be  reached  (the 
Chuttur  Munzil,  the  Pyue  Bagh,  the  Pureed 
Buksh  palace,  the  Clock  Tower,  and  the  Taree 
Kothee)  which  were  held  by  Havelock,  and  lastly 
those  (the  Residency  and  the  other  buildings 
within  Inglis's  original  intrenchment)  which 
were  held  by  Outram. 

After  changing  the  garrison  at  the  Alum  Bagh, 
giving  a  little  rest  to  troops  who  had  recently  had 
much  heavy  marching,  and  receiving  an  addition  of 
about  650  ment  from  Cawnpore,  Sir  Colin  com- 
menced his  arduous  operations  on  the  morning  of 
the  I4th,  with  a  miscellaneous  force  of  about  4000 
men.  As  he  approached  the  Dil  Koosha  park,  the 
leading  troops  encountered  a  long  line  of  musketry- 
fire  ;  he  quickly  sent  up  reinforcements;  and  after 
a  running-fight  of  about  two  hours,  he  drove  the 
enemy  down  the  hill  to  the  Martinidro  college, 
across  the  garden  and  park  of  the  Martinidre,  and 
far  beyond  the  canal.  This  was  effected  without 
any  great  loss  on  either  side.    Campbell  had  now 

»  H.M.  Sth,  Md,  751I1,  and  93d  foot. 

2d  and  4th  Purjauu  iufuntry. 

ILM.  9th  Lanccn. 

DetachmenU  Ist,  2d,  and  5th  Funjaub  caralry. 

Detachment  Hodson's  Horse. 

Detochments  Bengal  and  Pui\)aab  Sappers  and  Miners. 

Naral  brigade,  8  guns;  Bengal  H.A.,  10  guns. 

Bengal  borso  lield.battery,  6  guns ;  Ueary  fleld-battery. 
^Abottt  700  cavalry  and  2700  infkntry,  besides  arUUery. 
t  Detachments  U.M.  23d  and  8Sd  foot. 

Detachments  Madras  horse-artillery,  royal  trtaiery,   royal 
engineers,  and  military  train. 


secured  the  Dil  Koosha  ('Heart's  Delight*)  and  the 
Martini^re  (Martinets  college  for  half-caste  children). 
Hope  Grant's  brigade,  flanked  by  Bourchiei'^s  field- 
battery  and  PeeFs  heavy  guns,  was  brought  to  the 
side  of  the  canal  (which  enters  the  river  Goomtee 
close  to  the  Martin i^re),  where  they  effectually  kept 
the  enemy  in  check.  When  night  came.  Sir  Colin 
found  he  had  made  a  good  beginning ;  he  had  not 
only  secured  the  easternmost  buildings  of  Lueknow, 
but  he  had  brought  with  him  fourteen  days'  pro- 
visions for  his  own  troops,  and  an  equal  proportion 
for  those  under  Outram  and  Havelock;  he  had 
also  brought  all  his  heavy  baggage  (except  tents, 
left  at  the  Alum  Bagh),  and  was  therefore  prepared 
to  make  a  stand  for  several  days  at  the  Dil  Koosha 
if  necessary. 

After  further  completing  his  arrangements 
on  the  15th,  and  exchanging  messages  or  signals 
with  Havelock  and  Outram,  the  commander-in- 
chief  resumed  his  operations  on  the  16th.  Leaving 
every  description  of  baggage  at  the  Dil  Koosha^  and 
supplying  every  soldier's  haversack  with  three 
days'  food,  he  crossed  the  canal  and  advanced  to 
the  Secundcr  Bagh — a  high-wallcd  enclosure  of 
strong  masonry,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
yards  square,  loopholed  on  all  sides  for  musketry, 
and  held  in  great  force  by  the  enemy.  Oppo- 
site to  it  was  a  village  at  a  distance  of  about 
a  hundred  yards,  also  loopholed  and  guarded  by 
muskcteci-s.  After  a  determined  straggle  of  two 
hours,  during  which  artillery  and  infantry  were 
brought  to  bear  against  them  in  considerable  force^ 
the  enemy  were  driven  out  of  the  Secundcr  Bagh, 
the  village,  and  a  range  of  barracks  hard  by— all 
of  which  speedily  became  valuable  strongholds  to 
the  conquerors.  Sir  Colin  described  this  as  a 
very  desperate  encounter,  no  less  tluin  2000  of  the 
enemy  having  fallen,  chiefly  after  the  storming  of 
the  Secunder  Bagh  itself  by  parties  of  the  53d  and 
93d  regiments,  aided  by  the  4th  Punjaub  infantry 
and  a  few  miscellaneous  troops.  Indeed  the 
enemy,  well  armed,  crowded  the  Secunder  Bagh  in 
such  numbers,  that  he  said  'there  never  was  a 
bolder  feat  of  arms '  than  the  storming.  Captain 
Peel's  naval  siege-train  then  went  to  the  front, 
and  advanced  towards  the  Shah  Nujeef— a  domed 
mosque  with  a  garden,  which  had  been  converted 
into  a  strong  post  by  the  enemy ;  tho  wall  of  the 
enclosure  had  been  loopholed  with  great  care ;  the 
entrance  had  been  covered  by  a  regular  work  in 
masonry ;  and  the  top  of  tho  building  had  been 
crowned  with  a  parapet  Peel  was  aided  by  a  field- 
battery  and  some  moi-tars ;  while  the  village  to 
the  left  had  been  cleared  of  the  enemy  by  Brigadier 
Hope  and  Colonel  Gordon.  A  heavy  cannonade 
was  maintained  against  the  Shah  Nujeef  for  no 
less  a  space  than  three  hours.  The  enemy  defended 
the  post  very  obstinately,  keeping  up  an  unceasing 
fire  of  musketry  from  the  mosque  and  the  defences 
in  the  garden.  At  last  Sir  Colin  ordered  the  place 
to  be  stormed,  which  was  effected  in  an  intrepid 
manner  by  the  93d  Highlanders,  a  battalion  of 
detachments,  and  the  nava)   *         <^      In   his 
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dlspatcbj  the  commander-m-chief  said :  *  Ca^vtaiu 
peel  led  tip  bts  liea^y  guiia  with  cxtmordinar^r 
^allnntrj  to  within  a  fow  jards  of  tho  buiiding,  to 
batter  tho  massive  stuiic-walb.  The  withering  fire 
of  the  High  Ian  dera  eftfectually  covered  tlje  naval 
brigade  from  great  loss ;  but  it  was  an  atitiou 
almost  unexampled  in  war.  Captain  Feel  behaved 
very  much  as  if  he  had  been  laying  the  S/tannmi 
alongside  an  enemy's  frigate,' 

Whiio  Sir  Colin  and  his  troops  were  thns 
engaged,  IJaveloek  contributed  toward^t  the  success 
of  the  general  plan  by  tho  capture  of  a  range  of 
bull di up  in  advance  of  llio  palace  of  Fureed 
J!uksh.  It  had  been  agreed  by  signal  and  secret 
message^  that  as  soon  as  Sir  Colin  shonld  reach 
the  Secunder  Bajrh,  the  outer  wall  of  the  advance 
garden  of  the  l^tirecd  Buksli  (IIavelock*8  moat 
craatem  post),  in  which  the  enemy  had  before 
m&do  several  breaches^  should  be  Ulo^vn  in  by 
mines  previously  preparc5d;  that  two  powerful 
batteries  erected  in  the  enclosure  should  then  open 
tm  tlio  in.suri,^ents  in  front;  aiid  that  after  tbe 
desired  eilect  had  been  protluced,  the  troops  should 
&lorra  two  buildiiigB  known  as  the  Ilcrn  Khana  or 
Deer-houso  and  the  Eugincdiouse*  This  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished.  At  about  eleven  o'clock, 
tbo  operations  began*  The  mines  were  exploded  ; 
tho  wall  was  demolished  ;  the  works  beyond  were 
shelled  by  mortars  j  two  of  the  mines  at  the 
Hern  Kbuna  were  charged  with  destructive  effect; 
and  the  infantry— eager  for  a  little  active  work 
after  being  many  weeks  pent  up  w*ithiu  their 
iatrenclmient  —  tliushed  through  the  Chuttur 
Muiri^it  and  carried  all  before  tbem,  capturing  the 
several  buildings  w  hich  had  been  marked  out  by 
previous  arrangement. 

Thus  ended  the  important  operations  of  the 
16th J  sanguinary  in  81  r  Cohn's  foree,  but  much 
less  m  in  that  of  Havclock^ — opei'ations  dunjjg 
wliich  the  Secunder  J^aghj  the  Bhah  Nujecf, 
the  Hem  Khana,  the  Eugine-houKe,  and  many 
minor  buildiiigs,  were  captured.  On  tlio  17tb, 
the  eommandcr-in-chicf,  after  overcoming  many 
ob^taele^i  opened  a  communication  between  the 
canal  and  the  left  rear  of  a  range  of  barrackn, 
that  facilitated  his  subsequent  proceedings.  Cap- 
tain Peel  meanwhile  began  to  operate  with  hi» 
now  famous  naval  brigade  agaiust  a  building 
called  in  the  maps  the  Mess  house— -a  lai*go  struc- 
ture, defended  by  a  ditch  twelve  feet  broad,  and 
scarped  with  nia?K)nry,  and  l>y  a  loopholed  mud- 
wall  beyor>d  the  ditch.  As  a  part  of  Sir  Cohu*s 
general  plan— that  of  employing  artillery  as  much 
as  possible,  to  save  his  iulantry — a  cannonading 
was  continued  for  geveral  hours  against  this  Mess- 
huase ;  and  then  it  was  8toi*mcd  and  taken  without 
iTiudi  difficulty  by  various  det^chiueiits  of  the  53d j 
tlie  90th,  the  PunjaubeeSj  and  other  regiments.  This 
done,  the  troops  pre!?sed  forward  with  great  vigour, 
and  lined  a  w^all  that  separated  the  Mess-lionse 
from  the  Motco  Mehal  (*  Tearl  Palace*).  Tina  last- 
named  place  consisted  of  a  wide  enclosure  eoatain- 
ing  many  buildings.    Here  the  enemy  dotemutied 


to  make  one  last  desperate  stand;  they  fought 
vfith  energy  and  determination  for  an  hour,  but 
then  gave  way,  Bir  Col  in' s  troops  brake  an  opening 
through  tho  w^all,  aided  by  the  sappers,  and  then 
they  poured  through,  mshing  onward  until  tbey 
reached  the  part  of  the  city  which  for  »cven  or 
eight  weeks  had  been  in  tbo  bands  of  Haveloek. 
On  the  evening  of  this  day  the  British  found 
tbemeelves  in  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  river^ 
side  of  Jjucknow  from  the  iron  bridge  to  the  Dil 
Koosha. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  mention  that  tltefe 
operations  during  the  second  decade  of  November 
were  conducted  by  the  following  ojlcers:  Sir 
Colin  Cam])bcll  commanded  the  wimlep  General 
Mansfield  officiated  as  chief  of  the  sUE  Brigadier 
Hope  Grant  was  in  immediate  command  of  the 
column^  formerly  known  as  Greathed's^  which 
constituted  the  chief  part  of  Sir  Colin's  force. 
Colonel  Grcathed,  now  raised  to  brigadier-general 
as  a  inai-k  of  Sir  Colin's  cstioiate  of  his  servleea, 
commanded  one  of  the  bngades  of  infantry. 
Brigadiers  Russell  and  Adrian  Hope  took  two 
oilier  infantry  brigades.  Brigadier  Little  com* 
manded  tho  cavalry,  Brigadier  Crauford  the 
artillery,  Lieutenant  Lennox  the  engineers,  and 
Captain  Feci  tho  naval  brigade.  Tlie  operations 
brought  the  honorary  distinction  of  K.C.B.  to 
Grant  and  Peel^  who  became  8ir  James  Hope 
Grant  and  Sir  William  Peek  Sir  Colin's  advanct 
to  the  Residency,  however,  with  the  collaterftl 
struggles  to  which  it  gave  rise,  was  severe  in  its 
results  to  lib  foree^  though  lesB  so  than  the  opera- 
tions of  Outran!  and  Ilavelock  in  September,  He 
had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  ]§2  killed  and  345 
wounded.  Out  of  this  number  there  were  10 
ofhccrs  killed  and  33  wounded.  Sir  Colin  himself 
received  a  slight  wound,  but  not  such  as  to  check 
his  activity  for  an  hour,*  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  frightfully  severe ;  the  exact  amount  wa,*^  not 
known  to  the  British,  but  it  must  have  reached 
tiirce  or  four  thousand.  They  fought  at  the 
Secunder  Bagh  and  the  Shah  Nujeef  with  a  fierce- 
ness which  render e<l  immense  slaughter  inovitablo} 
for  Feel's  powerful  artillery  swept  them  down 
fearfully, 

Whether  tho  transports  of  joy  that  animAtol 
the  British  in  Lucknow  on  tiic  17th  of  November 
were  equal  in  inlcnsity  to  those  which  had  broken 
forth  fifty-three  days  before,  can  never  be  eicaotly 
meajsurcd ;  men's  emotions  are  not  suaeepUl'le  of 
such  nice  estimate.  Suihco  it  to  say,  that  as 
Inglis^  on  tho  25th  of  September,  hatl  warmly 
grasped  tlie  hands  of  liia  dcHverei-s  Havelock  ft»d 
Outran! ;  so  did  Oatramj  Uavclock,  and  Inglis  now 


•  Tho  rRiwra  UWtA  were  Ucutenant-eoltmel  Bydtitpb  ;  CupULiit 
narrty,  WliPuterofl^  Dnliell,  and  Lumtdcnj  LiciitcnimU  Miym*, 
Frutiltkiiid,  Aiiil  Dobirt ;  EntS^n  ThoDipsoti  j  anrt  MltLMiipsiiiifi 
DuiicL  Tkfs  woufitlpfl  mttf  Sir  Col  la  C'iarnp&ell ;  BrlRtidJfiT  JtUf;>cLl ; 
LkuteBBiit^colurtcH  hiMivi  hihI  i\n\t\  ^fajpre  Alison  and  U«ttiAtctn ; 
Qtptalns  All*nn,  Ansr^n,  JSfatil,  lljimmond,  Triivcr?.  W^Itcin,  end 

Kronch,  Wjfiinc^  Ciopci',  Wcltii*  GnldAmiLh,  Wootl,  i*flu]»  M^Quevn. 
OlLtUclilt  und  nL«iider»oiii  l£iulirn.i  W^atsan*  P^jweU,,  ^nd  hl'Kmjt^rA  * 
Mldfiblpm&a  Lmd  A*  P.  CUiUiim  i,  mid  AMiiUtitr«urf too  Talc,      ' 
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welcome  with  all  fervour  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and 
those  who  with  him  had  just  fought  their  way 
through  the  hostile  streets  of  Lucknow.  Then, 
when  a  few  hours  had  enabled  the  new-comers  to 
spread  forth  some  of  the  supplies  which  their  com- 
missariat had  provided,  and  the  old  inmates  had 
done  what  little  they  could  to  render  quiet  eating 
and  drinking  possible — ^then  were  experienced  once 
again  the  luxuries  of  wheaten  bread,  fresh  butter, 
oranges,  and  other  articles  which  are  never 
luxuries  save  to  those  who  have  been  long  unable 
to  obtain  them.  And  then  the  feast  of  letters 
and  newspapers  from  England  was  scarcely  less 
delightful;  for  so  close  had  been  the  investment 
of  the  Residency,  that  the  inmates  had  been 
practically  shut  out  from  the  world  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn. 

The  jubilation  was,  however,  soon  ended. 
Almost  immediately  on  Sir  Colin's  arrival,  an 
announcement  was  made  that  every  European 
was  to  leave  Lucknow  and  retire  to  Cawnpore. 
Many  in  the  garrison  had  fondly  hoped  that  the 
success  of  the  commander-in-chief  would  have 
restored  British  control  over  the  city;  that  com- 
fort was  about  to  succeed  discomfort ;  that  officers 
and  civilians  would  resume  their  former  duties 
under  their  former  easy  conditions ;  and  that  the 
ladies  and  children  might  rest  a  while  in  quiet, 
to  recover  health  and  strength  before  retiring  to 
Calcutta  or  to  the  HiUs.  But  such  was  not  to  be. 
Campbell  had  come  to  Lucknow  almost  solely  to 
liberate  them ;  and  his  plan  of  strategy — or,  more 
probably,  the  number  of  available  troops  at  his 
command — did  not  permit  him  to  leave  his  small 
force  in  the  Oudian  capital;  for  there  was  hot 
work  to  look  forward  to.  The  enemy,  notwith- 
standing their  losses,  still  numbered  fifty  thousand 
fighting-men  in  and  near  Lucknow,  shewing  no 
symptoms  of  retreat,  but  rather  a  determination 
to  defend  the  rest  of  the  city  street  by  street  To 
attack  them  further  would  have  been  to  sacrifice  a 
force  already  much  reduced,  and  to  risk  the  neces- 
sity for  a  third  relief.  Sir  Colin  issued  an  order, 
therefore,  not  only  that  all  were  to  depart^  but  to 
depart  quickly.  The  sick  and  wounded  were  to 
be  removed  directly  from  the  Residency  to  the  Dil 
Koosha — a  distance  of  four  miles  in  a  straight  line, 
but  five  or  six  if  it  were  necessary  to  take  a  circui- 
tous route  to  avoid  the  enemy;  the  women  and 
children  were  to  follow  the  same  route  on  the  next 
day ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  soldiers  were  to  depart 
when  all  else  had  been  provided  for.  An  encamp- 
ment Avas  prepared  in  the  Dil  Koosha  park,  with 
such  necessaries  and  comforts  as  could  bo  hastily 
brought  together  for  sick,  wounded,  women,  and 
children.  The  sojourn  at  the  Dil  Koosha  was  to 
be  a  brief  one,  sufficient  only  for  the  oi^gauisation 
of  a  convoy  to  Cawnpore.  Only  a  small  amount 
of  personal  baggage  was  allowed  for  each  person  ; 
and  thus  those  who  possessed  property  were  forced 
to  leave  most  of  it  behind.  The  property,  it  is  tme, 
was  very  scanty;  but  the  garrison  felt  vexed  at 
leaving  even  a  trifle  as  a  booty  to  the  rebels.    At 


the  ordnance  stores  and  the  Company's  treasure 
(twenty-three  lacs  of  rupees,  safely  preserved 
through  all  the  trying  scenes  of  half  a  year)  were 
to  be  removed  to  the  Dil  Koosha  about  the  same 
time  as  the  non-combatants,  and  as  all  this  was  to 
be  effected  without  exciting  the  suspicions  of  the 
rebels,  the  utmost  vigilance  and  caution  were 
needed. 

The  exodus  from  the  Residency,  and  the  escape 
to  the  Dil  Koosha,  through  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  city  of  Lucknow,  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  took  part  therein.  Many  deUcate  ladies, 
unprovided  with  vehicles  or  horses,  had  to  walk 
over  five  or  six  miles  of  very  rough  ground,  exposed 
at  one  place  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  musketry. 
The  authoress  of  the  Lady's  Diary,  with  two 
other  ladies,  secured  a  carriage  to  convey  them. 
'  We  had  a  pair  of  starved  horses  of  Mr  Gubbins's 
to  drag  us ;  but  the  wretched  animals  had  been  on 
siege-fare  so  long  that  they  had  forgotten  the  use 
of  their  legs,  and  had  no  strength,  so  came  to  a 
stand-still  every  five  minutes,  invariably  choosing 
the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the  road  for  their  halt 
At  one  place  we  were  under  so  hot  a  fire  tliat  we 
got  out  and  ran  for  our  lives — leaving  the  vehicle 
to  its  fate ;  and  two  poor  natives,  who  were  helping 
to  push  it  on  behind,  were  shot  At  the  Pureed 
Buksh  Ave  had  to  wait  a  long  time,  as  the  carriage 
could  not  be  got  through  a  gateway  till  some  stores 
were  cleared  away.  Some  of  the  officers  of  the 
90th  invited  us  inside,  and  gave  us  wine  and 
water,  wiiich  was  very  refreshing.  We  walked 
after  that  every  step  of  the  way  to  Secunderabad 
[Sccunder  Bagh],  where  we  all  had  to  wait  several 
hours  till  doolies  arrived  to  take  on  all  the  women ; 
and  we  ])rocccdcd  under  a  strong  escort  to  Dil 
Koosha.  The  road  to  Secunderabad  was  frightfully 
dangerous  in  places.  In  one  spot  we  were  passing 
a  24-pounder  manned  by  some  sailors  of  the  naval 
brigade ;  they  all  called  out  to  us  to  bend  low  and 
run  as  fast  as  we  could ;  we  had  hardly  done  so 
when  a  volley  of  grape  whizzed  over  our  heads  and 
struck  a  wall  beyond.  At  Secunderabad  we  found 
the  place  overflowing  with  women  and  children  of 

the  Lucknow  garrison At  about  nine  o'clock 

p.Bi.  we  started  again  in  dooUes.  The  crowd  and 
confusion  were  excessive,  the  enemy  hovering 
round  and  firing  occasional  shots,  and  we  were 
borne  along  in  the  most  solemn  silence  ;  the  only 
sounds  were  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  the  doolie- 
bearers  and  the  screaming  of  the  jackals.  It  was 
an  awful  time ;  one  felt  as  if  one's  life  hung  in 
a  balance,  with  the  fate  we  had  so  long  dreaded ; 
but  our  merciful  Father,  who  has  protected  us 
through  so  many  and  great  dangers,  brought  us  in 
safety  to  Dil  Koosha,  where  we  arrived  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.'  They  found  shelter  in 
the  hastily  prepared  Dil  Koosha  encampment, 
already  mentioned ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time 
during  five  months,  they  snatched  a  little  sleep 
beyond  the  Residency  intrenchment  Mrs  (now 
Lady)  Inglis  behaved  on  this  ooaasi<m  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  her  name;  a  dool"  flitter  "< 
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prepared  for  her  accommotlation ;  but  slie  refused 
it,  ID  order  tlmt  the  sick  and  wounded  might  ho 
better  Rttondud  to.  Mr  Rccs  gives  an  extmct  from 
a  ietter  oF  this  lad}'',  in  which  the  Incidents  of  the 
(Uy  arc  narrated  nearly  in  I  bo  same  terms  as  by 
tlie  ehaplnin*s  wife  ;  but  the  following  few  addi- 
tional faets  may  be  ^ven :  'The  road  was  qnitc 
safe  eseept  in  three  places^j  whera  it  was  overlooked 
by  ihe  enemy's  isosition,  aufl  where  we  had  to  run. 
One  poor  woman  was  wounded  at  one  of  thciic 
places.  We  arrired  at  Seeunder  Bagh  about  sixj 
and  fouiirl  every  one  assembled  there,  awaiting  an 
escort  and  doolies  to  carry  as  on.  WJicu  1  tell 
you  that  n[) wards  of  two  thousand  men  had  beea 
hastily  buried  tbere  the  day  before,  you  can  fancy 

what  a  place  it  was^ Wc  were  rej^aled  witJi 

tea  and  plenty  of  nirlk^  and  bread  and  buttei^ — 
luxuries  we  had  not  enjoyed  since  tbe  commence- 
nient  of  our  troubles.  At  ten  o*uloek  we  rccom- 
rtienced  onr  journey ;  most  of  the  ladies  were  in 
palan4uins,  bat  we  had  a  covered-cait  drawn 
by  two  obstinate  bullocks.  Wo  bad  a  force  of 
iiifantry  and  cavalry  with  ua,  hut  had  not  pro- 
ceeded lialf  a  mile  when  the  column  was  lialtcd* 
and  an  order  scut  back  for  reinforeemeuts^  somo 
noise  was  heard,  and  it  Avas  believed  we  miglit  he 
attacked,  lloweverj  it  f^roved  a  false  alarm  ;  and 
after  two  disagreeable  and  rallier  anxious  hours, 
we  arrive^i  safely  at  the  Dil  Koosha,  and  were 
quartered  in  tents  pilebcd  for  our  reception.*  Tho 
charnel-house  at  the  Hccunder  Bagh,  mentioned  in 
this  extract,  was  the  place  where  most  of  tho 
elaughtcr  of  tbe  enemy  had  occurreJ,  and  where 
the  dead  bodies  bad  been  hastily  interred  ;  tho 
atmosphere  around  it  was  for  many  days  in  a 
frightful  state. 

The  mihtary  movement  in  this  evaeuatJoii  of  the 
llcsidency  was  spoken  of  by  ^ir  Colin,  iu  his  official 
dispatch,  as  somctbing  niasterly*  He  told  how 
Outram  so  planned  that  each  corps  and  regiment^ 
eaeh  detachment  and  picket,  should  be  able  to 
march  out  silently  in  tbe  dead  of  tlio  nighty  without 
exciting  suspicion  among  tbe  myriads  of  enemies 
near ;  and  yet  that  there  should  be  guns  and 
riflemen  so  posted  as  to  repel  the  enemy  if  they 
should  attempt  any  serious  molestation  of  tlie 
retiring  troops.  It  must  be  remembered  tbat 
Outram  and  Havelock's  gallant  and  mucfi- enduring 
men  had  many  tbiugs  to  effect  after  the  non- 
combatants  liad  departed  from  the  Hesidency. 
They  were  called  npon  to  bring  away  as  many  of 
tbe  stores  as  could  conveniently  be  conveyed^  and 
to  destroy  those  whicltr  if  lefl  behind,  would  too 
much  .strengthen  the  enemy;  Ihcy  had  to  e'wort 
and  protect  their  weaker  companions,  and  to 
maintain  a  bom  bard  m  cot  of  tbe  Kaiser  Bagh  and 
oLlior  post^,  to  <leccive'%lie  enemy.  The  last  of  tUo 
men  t^mc  out  as  quietly  and  cautiously  as  jiosaible, 
in  the  dead  of  the  night  between  the  22d  and 
23d  of  November,  leaving  lights  burning,  tbat  the 
departure  might  not  be  suspected.  They  siloiitiy 
passed  thi'ough  the  streets  and  roads,  and  safely 
reached  the  Dil  Koosha*  Captain  Waterman^  through 


some  misconception,  was  left  behind,  and  found 
himself,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  mondng,  the  only 
living  man  in  the  intrenched  position  which  had 
lately  been  so  crowded.  The  situation  was  a  ter- 
rible one,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  fifty  thousand 
vindictive  armed  enemies.  In  an  agony  of  mind, 
he  ran  past  tbe  I'aree  Kothee,  tbe  Fureed  Bnksh, 
ibe  Chnttur  Muuiil^  tlie  Motee  Mehal,  the  8ocnn- 
der  Bagh,  and  the  Martin i^ro,  to  the  Dil  Kfiosha, 
which  he  reached  in  a  state  of  mental  and  bodily 
prostration.  Sir  Colin  was  among  iho  last  hi 
leave  tbe  place.  So  cleverly  was  tho  evacuation 
managed  {without  the  loss  of  one  man),  that 
the  enemy  continued  to  fire  into  tho  KcMdency 
enclosure  long  after  tlie  British  had  quitted  it. 
What  the  scene  was  among  t!ic  women  and  chih 
dron,  we  have  just  been  informed  ;  wijat  it  was 
among  the  sohliers,  is  well  described  in  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  officers  :  '  An  anxious  night  indeed 
tliat  was  t  Wc  left  at  twelve  o'clock,  having  with* 
(hawn  all  our  guns  from  position^  so  that  if  th« 
scoundrels  had  onlj'  come  on,  we  should  have  hid 
to  ligiht  every  inch  of  our  way  while  retiring;  bat 
the  iiand  of  rrovidcnce,  which  had  watched  the  i 
little  garrison  for  so  long  a  time,  never  left  it  to  ' 
the  last.  The  eye  of  tho  wicked  was  blinded  while  \ 
we  marched  breathlessly  with  beating  hearts  from  ' 
our  post,  and,  forming  into  line,  walked  thi'ough  | 
the  narrow  defiles  and  trenches  leading  from  the 
ever-memomble  Bailey  guard.  Out  we  went, 
while  the  enomv's  guns  still  ponndcd  the  old  wall, 
and  while  the  bullets  still  whistled  over  the  budd- 
ings; and,  after  a  six  miles*  walk  in  ankle  deep 
sand^  wc  were  haltetl  in  a  field  and  told  to  make 
ourselves  comfortable  for  the  night*  Hci^  we 
wero  in  a  pretty  plight*  Nothing  to  cover  our- 
selves, while  tho  cohl  was  iu  tense;  so  we  ky  down 
like  so  many  sheep  hui Idled  together  to  beep  our- 
selves warm^  and  so  lay  till  the  morning,  when  wo 
rose  BtifT  and  cold,  with  a  pretty  prospect  of  the 
chance  of  finding  our  servants  in  a  camp  of  Ot'Oil 
men/ 

Tbe  world -renowned  *  llL'sidcncy '  at  Lucknow 
being  thus  abandoncii,  it  may  bo  well  to  give  in  a 
note*  Hir  James  Outram's  oonmieuts  on  the  eight 

•  ^  I  Mifi  AA-nre  i?f  no  pai-atl^'l  to  out  flfriui  ormlnca  in  nr'>df<m  wkt, 
Twqriljr-dnc  sHarts^  Eigjjr^i^attti!?  trrK)  fret  Iu  doplh,  and  3291  fcH  nt 
gmiltaj,  liiiv'fl  boen  executed.  The  enemj?  ndTaaccd  tv«tity  jnliift 
a^akiit  tbe  i»iilac«t  and  outps^l*;  of  tUmt  tlie j  exploded  thn«, 
^hlcrh  rtuBsd  09  Ion  of  lir<>.  itnd  twtt  wMvh  did  no  t^Jurir;  »T«n 
hsL\c  bpen  blown  in  i  a,nd  out  of  «\'cii  gth«rs  Uic  enetny  luire  b«isi 
driven,  a.nd  their  if.Lllcrtca  tfikeii  poMOfsian  of  by  qut  miners - 
rcftuUi  of  »fbii:li  th<?  enj^liMJcr  depnrtment  may  wcH  t>cpi<tmdv  Tlw 
rfpuru  &nd  tUma  farimrdcd  by  ^ir  nei>rj  llarD^of^k,  &»C*U.» 
and  now  4ubiiilit«d  to  b»  pxcellcne>\  will  ^xpLibi  how  n,  line  of 
(^r(l(«ni,  remrN^  &nd  dvelUn^-hotues^  without  foTtlllcd  tncrim^ 
witlmiit  fUnktnf  defenecs^  and  cilo^el^  connected  wUh  ibfl  biiUd- 
inf  f  of  a  cltfi  h;is  been  nii;i3ritjilneil  b?i-  eiflht  we><<k$  iq  a  c^rLnm 
rleg rea  of  ieifurSty ;  notvUbat^niliiiK  the  clot*  uid  c(ii»t*nt  fituj^ 
kot^^y-nrGi  fh>D}  U^cipbciled  «ji11j  ntid  windom,  onen  wittuti  UiiMj 
yATdt^  mnd  fr&ni  every  lofty  buildiii^^  wStbiii  rifle-range',  and 
■mtwitlist^mdEng  a  (Wqiiont  thougb  dDsuHory  Are  of  rouad-ilMl 
Piid  irral}C  fniin  ^ujia  postf^d  at  variqtu  dlttnrtKe,  from  seiventj  t$ 
fli'c  liiiudred  ;^ardji.  Ibis  result  lisi  beon  obtjlfi^d  l>y  tlno  Ak'U  and 
coum|,io  oftJiiii  cti^lni>er  atid  quart ermaat*r-|i^iieTmri  dcpar.fiiefiG^ 
zcalom^ly  aidod  bj  tbe  bravo  oiflccri  and  anldleni,  who  havE>  dli- 
pla^H  tlie  «n.tn4i  cunjl  ikHet-rtilnntlon  and  cbe.rful  ^hn*rHy  in  the 
toUfl.  of  tbo  trcncb  ^.nd  amid  the  eoneealed  dan^en  of  the  mine 
(bat  Ibey  bad  pre*io«ily  cjcidbjited  ^bin  forckig  tlielr  w«y  tnlo 
LtielEnciw  at  tbe  point  of  the  baj'ODet,  and  umld  a  mvpt  Durdei*aiis 
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weeks*  defence  of  that  place,  as  a  sequel  to 
Brigadier  Ing1is*s  account  (p.  336)  of  the  previous 
three  months*  defence  before  Outram  arrived.  To 
Outram  was  due  the  plannihg  and  execution  of 
the  strategical  movement  by  which  the  evacuation 
of  the  Residency  was  accomplished.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief, in  a  general  order  issued  on  the 
23d,  thus  spoke  of  it :  *  The  movement  of  retreat 
last  night,  by  which  the  final  rescue  of  the  garrison 
was  effected,  was  a  model  of  discipline  and  exact- 
ness. The  consequence  was,  that  the  enemy  was 
completely  deceived,  and  the  force  retired  by  a 
narrow,  tortuous  lane — the  only  line  of  retreat 
open — in  the  face  of  fifty  thousand  enemies, 
without  molestation.** 

Great  and  universal  was  the  grief  throughout 
the  camp  when  the  rumour  rapidly  spread  that 
Havelock,  the  gallant  Christian  soldier,  was  dead. 
He  shared  the  duties  of  Outram  at  the  Dil  Koosha 
on  the  23d  and  24th,  but  died  the  next  day, 
stricken  down  by  dysentery,  brought  on  by  over- 
fatigue. All  men  talked  of  him  as  a  religious  as 
well  as  a  brave  man — as  one,  more  than  most 
men  of  his  time,  who  resembled  some  of  the 
Puritans  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. A  few  words  may  give  the  outline  of  his 
career.  Henry  Havelock  was  born  near  Sunder- 
land in  1795.  Ho  was  educated  at  the  Charter- 
house, and  then  studied  for  the  bar  for  a  short 
time;  but  afterwards  adopted  the  military  pro- 
fession, following  the  example  of  his  elder  brother 
William.  He  entered  the  95th  regiment  just  after 
.  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  during  forty-two  years 
saw  a  good  deal  of  active  service.  After  serving 
eight  years  in  the  United  Kingdom,  he  exchanged 
into  the  13th  regiment,  and  went  to  India  in  1823. 
He  joined  in  tlie  first  Burmese  war,  of  which  he 
afterwards  wrote  and  published  a  narrative.  He 
served  in  various  capacities  twenty-three  years 
before  ho  became  a  captain,  having  no  patronage 
in  high  places  to  facilitate  his  advancement 
Tlien  he  served  in  the  Afghan  campaign,  of 
which  he  wrote  a  memoir;  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  memorable  defence  of  Jelalabad. 
Rising  gi*adually  in  office  and  in  influence,  he 
served  in  later  periods  at  Gwalior,  Moodkee, 
Ferozshah,  Sobraon,  the  Sutlej,  and  other  scenes 
of  battle.  When  the  Persian  war  broke  out  at  the 
close  of  1856,  he  was  put  in  command  of  one 
division  of  the  Anglo-Indian  army;  and  when 
that  war  ended,  he  returned  to  India.  What  he 
achieved  during  1857  the  foregoing  pages  have 
shewn.  All  classes  in  England  mourned  his  death. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge  as  commander-in-chief, 

*  The  fate  of  tho  few  English  prisoners  at  Lncknoir  is  not  clearly 
traceable;  but  ono  account  hat  sUted  that  four  Englishmen  were 
put  to  death  on  the  night  when  the  Residency  was  finally  evacu- 
ated.  When  the  English  troops,  the  women  and  children,  the 
guns  and  bagi;age,  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  in  silrer,  had 
safely  reached  tho  Dil  Koosha,  the  leaders  among  the  rebels  bMamo 
enraged  beyond  measure  at  a  manosuTre  which  completely  balked 
them.  A  few  of  them  rushed  to  tho  Kaiser  Bagh,  where  the  unfor- 
tunate prisoners  were  confined,  tied  ftmr  of  them— Sir  MonntstOMt 
Jackson,  Mr  Orr,  Mr  Barnes,  and  Sergeant  Martin— to  guns,  aad 
.  Mew  them  away.  The  ladies  were  said  to  hare  been  spared  at  the 
faitercession  ci  one  ci  the  begums  or  princesses  of  Oude. 


Lords  Palmerston  and  Panmure  as  ministers  of 
the  crown,  the  Earl  of  Derby  as  chief  represent- 
ative of  the  party  at  that  time  in  opposition,  the 
Court  of  Directors,  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  the 
corporation  of  London,  public  functionaries  and 
municipal  bodies,  religious  and  missionary  societies 
— all  sought  to  pay  respect  to  the  noble  soldier 
who  was  at  once  pious,  daring,  and  skilful.  His 
widow,  made  Lady  Havelock  in  virtue  of  his 
knighthood,  received  a  pension  of  £1000  a  year. 
His  son  received  a  baronetcy  from  the  Queen,  the 
rank  of  major  from  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
a  pension  of  £1000  a  year  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  public  afterwards  took  up  the 
subject  of  a  monument  to  the  hero,  and  a  pro- 
vision for  his  daughters,  as  matters  not  unworthy 
of  support  by  voluntary  efforts  independent  of  the 
government  With  or  without  a  monument,  the 
name  of  Henry  Havelock  will  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance  by  the  nation. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell,  like  all  around  him, 
mourned  the  loss  of  his  gallant  coadjutor ;  but  his 
thoughts  had  no  time  to  dwell  on  that  topic.  He 
had  to  think  of  the  living,  to  plan  the  march  from 
the  Dil  Koosha  to  the  Alum  Bagh,  and  thence 
onward  to  Cawnpore.  Certain  state-prisoners  had 
to  be  guarded,  as  well  as  the  women  and  children, 
the  sick  and  the  wounded,  the  treasure  and  the 
stores.  The  whole  army  was  thrown  into  two 
divisions:  one  under  Brigadier  Hope  Grant,  to 
form  an  escort  from  the  Dil  Koosha  to  the  Alum 
Bagh ;  tho  other,  under  Outram,  to  keep  the  enemy 
at  bay  until  the  convoy  was  safely  on  its  road.  It 
was  on  the  24th  that  this  novel  and  picturesque 
procession  set  out.  The  distance  to  the  Alum  Bagh 
was  about  four  miles ;  and  over  the  whole  length 
of  very  rough  road  was  a  stream  of  bullock- 
carriages,  palanquins,  carts,  camels,  elephants,  guns, 
ammunition  and  store  wagons,  soldiers,  sailors 
(of  the  naval  brigade),  sick,  wounded,  women, 
children,  and  prisoners.  The  delays  were  great^ 
the  stoppages  many,  the  fatigue  distressing,  the 
dust  annoying ;  and  all  gladly  rested  their  weary 
limbs  at  the  Alum  Bagh  when  night  came. 

It  had  been  fully  intended  to  afibrd  the  troops  and 
their  convoy  several  days'  repose  at  the  Alum  Bagh ; 
but  on  the  27  th,  Sir  Colin  was  surprised  to  hear 
very  heavy  firing  in  the  direction  of  Cawnpore.  No 
news  had  reached  him  from  that  place  for  several 
days;  therefore  fearing  some  disaster,  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  push  forward  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Leaving  Outram  in  command  of  part  of  the  force 
at  the  Alum  Bagh,  and  placing  the  rest  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Hope  Grant,  he  resumed  his 
march  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2dth. 
Messages  now  reached  him,  telling  of  a  reverse 
which  General  Windham  had  suffered  at  Cawn- 
pore, at  the  hands  of  the  Gwalior  mutineers.  Sir 
Colin  hastened  forward,  convoy  and  all ;  but  he 
and  a  few  officers  took  the  start,  and  galloped  on 
to  Cawnpore  that  same  night.  The  nature  of 
Windham's  disaster  will  come  for  notice  in  the 
next  chapter ;  here  we  have  only  to  speak  of  its 
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iraniedialQ  el!ect  upon  Bir  Oolin's  plans.  The 
enormous  train  of  helpless  women,  childreOj  sick, 
and  wounded,  could  cross  the  Ganges  and  qnit 
Oudo  only  bj  a  biidge  of  boats ;  if  tliat  were  broken, 
the  result  might  be  tragical  indeed.  Orders  were 
mnt  for  the  heavy  guns  to  hurry  on,  and  to  take  up 
such  a  position  as  would  prevent  the  enemy  from 
tloatroyiug  or  attacking  the  bridge ;  while  a  mixed 


force  of  iufantty,  cavalry ^  and  h- 
to  cross  quickly,  and  commaud  tli 
of  the  bridge,  Happily  all  this  was  iiirecied  just  in 
tinie.  When  the  passage  was  rendered  sjile,  the 
artillery,  the  remaimng  troops,  and  tlio  non-com^ 
batants,  were  ordered  to  file  over  the  bridge ;  tliis 
they  did,  occupying  the  bridge  in  n  coniiniioua 
stream  for  tkirfy  /iotirj— uumol^tedj  owing  to  Sir 


iUKHlKHOUlU 


Fiat  of  Alma  BasK  near  Lucknow, 


Colin's  prompt  plana,  by  the  cnemy^s  guns.  All 
having  aafely  crossed,  the  tix>ops  encamped  around 
the  rninous  old  intreuchment  rendered  memorable 
by  the  gallant  spirit  and  hapless  fate  of  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler ;  wbilo  the  wonien,  children,  sick,  and 
wound €d|  were  put  temporarily  into  occupation  of 
the  old  foot- artillery  lines. 

Although  Sir  Colin  Campbell  abandoned  Luck- 
now  for  a  while^  he  did  not  abandon  the  Alum 
Bagh*  This  pofit,  a  compact  enclosure^  capable 
of  being  defended  on  all  sides^  would  aflbrd  aa 
important  base  for  future  operations  if  maintained. 
Taking  Hope  Grant's  division  back  with  him  to 
Cawnpore,  he  left  Outram  with  three  to  four 
thousand  men  to  bold  tbe  Alum  Bagh  against  all 
odd5,  furnishing  him  with  as  large  a  supply  as 
possible  of  provisions  and  stores.  This  force  con- 
sisted of  all  the  remaining  or  available  companies 
of  ll.M.  5th,  78thj  &4th,  and  aoth  foot,  the 
Madras   EuropcauSj   the   Ferozpore  Sikhs,  three 


field-batteries,  some  heavy  guns,  two  squadrons 
of  the  military  train  acting  as  dragoons,  and  a 
body  of  irregular  cavalry.  While  the  enemy 
were  busily  engaged  in  refortifying  the  city,  so 
as  to  make  it  more  formidable  than  ever.  Sir 
James  was  making  the  Alum  Bagh  proof  against 
all  their  attacks.  The  position  thus  occupied 
included  not  only  the  Alum  Bagh  itself,  but  s 
standing  camp  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
distant,  and  the  bridge  of  Bunnee,  which  was 
separately  held  by  401)  Madras  sepoys  and  two 
guns. 

Serious  work  and  anxious  thoughts  oceupieil  the 
mind  of  the  commander-in-chief.  He  could  do 
little  in  active  military  operations  while  so  many 
helpless  l>cings  M^ere  depending  on  him  for  pro- 
tection. Hence  the  sojourn  of  those  who,  from 
sex,  agCj  or  sickness,  could  render  no  active  service 
at  Cawnpore,  was  rendered  as  brief  aa  possible. 
Vehicles,  animalij   pnjTisions,   and   stores,  were 
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qoioklj  collected ;  and  on  the  3d  of  December  the 
march  was  resumed  towards  Allahabad— mider 
an  escort  of  H3I.  34th  foot,  two  guns,  and  some 
cavalry.  How  the  released  Europeans  &red  on 
their  jonmey ;  how  they  were  cheered  and  greeted 
at  Allahabad ;  how  they  felicitated  themselves  on 
once  again  sleeping  in  safety;  and  how  they 
ultimately  reached  Calcutta  by  steamers  on  the 
Ganges— need  not  be  told  in  detail.  Let  it  suffice 
to  say  that  when  the  ladies  and  children,  with  the 
invalided  officers,  who  had  passed  through  so 
wonderful  a  series  of  events,  were  approaching 
Calcutta^  Lord  Canning  issued  a  notification,  in 
which  he  said :  ^  No  one  will  wish  to  obtrude  upon 
those  who  are  under  bereavement  or  sickness  any 
show  of  ceremony  which  shall  impose  fatigue  or 
pain.  The  best  welcome  which  can  be  tendered 
upon  such  an  occasion  is  one  which  shall  break 
in  as  little  as  possible  upon  privacy  and  rest.  But 
the  rescue  of  these  sufferers  is  a  victory  beyond 
all  price ;  and  in  testimony  of  the  public  joy  with 
which  it  is  hailed,  and  of  the  admiration  with 
which  their  heroic  endurance  and  courage  are 
viewed,'  it  was  ordered  that  a  royal  salute  should 
be  fired  from  the  ramparts  of  Fort  William  as 
soon  as  the  steamer  arrived ;  that  all  ships-of-war 
in  the  river  should  be  dressed  in  honour  of 
the  day;  that  officers  would  be  appointed  to 
conduct  the  passengers  on  shore;  and  that  the 


state-bai^ges  of  the  govemor^ieneral  should  be  in 
attendance. 

Thus  ended  a  great  achievement  The  women^ 
children,  sick,  and  wounded,  who  had  to  be 
brought  away  fh>m  the  very  heart  of  a  city 
swarming  with  deadly  enemies,  and  escorted 
through  a  country  beset  by  mutinous  sepoys  and 
rebellious  chieftains,  were  not  fewer  than  two 
thousand  in  number.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
while  this  helpless  train  of  persons  was  on  the 
way  through  Oude,  behind  them  was  the  enormous 
hostile  force  of  Lucknow,  while  in  front  of  them 
were  the  Gwalior  mutineers  flus(hed  by  a  recent 
victory.  That  all  should  have  passed  through  this 
perilous  ordeal  with  scarcely  tiie  loss  of  one  life^ 
reflects  lasting  credit  on  the  generals  who  planned 
and  executed  the  manoeuvre.  Of  the  five  noble 
officers  whose  names  are  imperishably  connected 
with  the  extraordinary  si^es  and  defences  of 
Lucknow— Inglis,  Havelock,  Neill,  Outram,  and 
Campbell — ^two  fell  before  the  grateM  thanks  of 
their  countrymen  at  home  could  reach  them ;  but 
the  remaining  three,  when  Christmas  arrived,  had 
the  infinite  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their 
arduous  labours  had  been  rewarded  by  tiie  safe 
arrival,  at  or  near  Calcutta^  of  the  tender  and 
weakened,  the  broken-down  and  invalided — ^those 
who  had  so  long  formed  the  European  community 
in  the  Lucknow  Residency. 


i0tf. 


CavanagK$  Adventure, — At  p.  862  it  is  mentioned  that 
Mr  CaTAnagh,  an  nncovenanted  cItU  seirant  of  the  Com- 
pany in  the  Residency  at  Lucknow,  volunteered  to  make 
the  perilous  journey  from  that  poet  to  the  commander- 
in-chiefs  camp  many  miles  beyond  the  Alum  Bagh,  in 
order  to  establish  more  complete  correspondence  between 
Sir  James  Outram  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  than  was 
possible  by  the  simple  medium  of  a  small  note  enclosed  in 
a  quilL  Mr  Ca?anagh*s  account  of  his  hair-breadth  run 
was  afterwards  published  in  the  Blue-books;  and  as  it 
affords  a  good  idea  of  the  state  of  Lucknow  and  its 
environs  at  the  time,  we  will  reprint  it  here  : 

'While  passing  through  the  intrenchment  of  Lucknow, 
about  ten  o'clock  a.  x.  on  the  9th  inst.,  I  learned  that  a  wpj 
had  come  in  from  Cawnpore,  and  that  he  was  going  back  in 
the  night  as  far  as  the  Alum  Bagh  with  dispatches  to  his 
excellency,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the  oommander-in-ehie^ 
who,  it  was  said,  was  approaching  Lucknow  with  5000  or 
60O0  men. 

'  I  sought  out  the  spy,  whose  name  is  Kanoujee  Lall,  and 
who  was  in  the  court  of  the  deputy-commissioner  of  Duria- 
bad  before  the  outbreak  in  Oude.  Ho  had  taken  letters 
from  the  intrenchment  before,  but  I  had  never  seen  him 
till  now.  I  found  him  intelligent,  and  imparted  to  him  my 
desire  to  venture  in  disguise  to  the  Alum  Bsgh  in  his  com- 
pany. He  hesitated  a  great  deal  at  acting  as  my  guide,  but 
made  no  attempt  to  exaggerate  the  dangers  of  the  road. 
He  merely  uiged  that  there  was  more  chanoe  of  detection 
bj  our  going  together,  and  proposed  that  we  should  take 
different  roi^  and  meet  outside  of  the  city,  to  which  I 
objected.  I  left  him  to  transact  some  business,  my  mind 
dwelling  all  the  time  on  the  means  of  aocompliahiog  my 
objeetb 


*  I  had,  some  days  previously,  witnessed  the  preparation 
of  phins  which  were  b^ing  made  by  direction  of  Sir  James 
Outram  to  assist  the  commander-in-chief  in  his  march  into 
Lucknow  for  the  relief  of  the  besi^d,  and  it  then  occurred 
to  me  that  some  one  with  the  requisite  local  knowledge 
ought  to  attempt  to  reach  his  excellency's  camp  bevond  or  at 
the  Alum  Bagh.  The  news  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  s  advanoe 
revived  the  idea,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  myself  at 
two  o'clock,  after  finishing  the  business  I  was  engaged  upon. 
I  mentioned  to  Colonel  B.  Napier,  chief  of  Sir  James 
Ontram*s  sta£^  that  I  was  willing  to  proceed  through  the 
enemy  to  the  Alum  Bagh,  if  the  general  thought  my  doing  so 
would  be  of  service  to  the  oommander-in-chiet  He  was 
surprised  at  the  offer,  and  seemed  to  regard  the  enterprise 
as  fraught  with  too  much  danger  to  be  assented  to ;  but  he 
did  me  the  i^vour  of  communicating  the  offer  to  Sir  James 
Outram,  because  he  considered  that  my  seal  deserved  to  be 
brought  to  his  notioe. 

'Sir  James  did  not  enoonrage  me  to  undertake  the 
journey,  declaring  that  he  thought  it  so  dangerous  that  he 
would  not  himself  have  asked  any  officer  to  attempt  it  I, 
however,  spoke  so  confidently  of  success,  and  treated  the 
dangers  so  lightiy,  that  he  at  last  yielded,  and  did  me  the 
honour  of  adding,  that  if  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
oommander-in-chie^  my  knowledge  would  be  a  great  help 
to  him. 

*  I  secretly  arranged  for  a  dieguise,.  so  that  my  departure 
might  not  be  known  to  my  wife,  as  she  was  not  well  enough 
to  bear  the  prospect  of  an  eternal  separation.  When  I  left 
home,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  she  thought  I 
was  gone  on  duty  for  the  night  to  the  mines;  for  I  was 
workmg  as  an  assistant  field-engineer,  by  order  of  Sir  James 
Outram. 


*Bjhiilf<pAst  s«ren  o'clock  my  disgiiiao  voa  ctomplet^d^ 
audi  vrhen  I  entened  the  rODin  of  Colonel  Napicrj  tto  one  in 
it  recognised  me,  I  waa  di^sfled  ^  i(  buduiajilif  or  a.H  an 
im^lar  soldier  of  the  chj,  vitK  sTvqrd  and  shield ^  tmtive- 
m&cle  sliOM,  tight  iroosi^  a  jellow  ^ilk  koortab  over  a  tight- 
filting  white  moalin  shbrt,  a  yellaw^coloure^i  (sliiniz  «h^€t 
thrown  ttmod  mj  shoalder&t  a  cream-coloured  torbnn,  and 
II  wiiite  waifitkisd  or  kamurbuud.  Mj  facCi  down  ti>  the 
ehonldcrK,  and  my  handSi  to  the  wtiais,  were  coloured  with 
lAmpbl&ck,  the  cork  uai^d  being  dipped  in  oil  to  cause  the 
colour  %o  adhere  a  little.  1  eould  get  nothing  better,  I  }m^ 
little  eonijdenee  in  the  diisiguise  of  my  fcatuiiefl,  and  I  trusted 
more  to  the  darkn^a  of  the  night ;  buit  l^ir  Jamea  Outmn:i 
(lad  hit  itaff  seemed  Bfttiaffied.  After  heiug  provided  with 
R  vmaXl  double^harrelled  piitol,  aud  a  pair  of  bread  pyjiunaha 
OT'er  the  tight  drnwcra,  I  proceeded  with  Kanoujce  Lill  to 
the  right  blink  of  the  rivor  Qoomteef  ninnmg  north  of  our 
intrenchment,  Accompaaied  by  Captain  Hardinge^  of  the 
irregular  cavalry- 

'  Here  we  undressed  and  quietly  forclcd  the  rivefj  which 
waa  only  about  four  and  a  half  feet  deep^  aud  about  a 
hnndr^  yarda  wide  at  thia  point  My  courage  failed  iiae 
while  in  the  water,  aitd  if  my  guide  had  been  within  reach, 
I  should  perhftps  have  pulled  him  bock  and  abandoaod 
the  eaterpriBe  ;  but  he  waded  qiuckly  tlmragh  the  etream. 
Beaching  tho  opposite  bauk,  wo  went  crouching  up  a 
ditch  for  thite  hundred  yards,  to  a  grove  of  low  tre«s  Ofi 
the  edgd  6i  a  pond,  where  we  stopped  to  dres&  While  we 
were  here^  a  man  cm-me  down  to  the  pond  to  waiabj  and 
went  away  again  without  obecrring  n^ 

*  My  confidence  now  returned  to  inc,  and  with  my  tuiwur 
reatinf  on  my  shoulder  we  advanced  lato  tlie  huta  in 
fronts  where  I  accosted  a  matchloekmau,  who  aasweretl  to 
my  remark  that  the  oiji^ht  waa  cold  t  "  It  h  very  cold—  in  fact, 
it  is  a  nold  night^'  I  {i^Sised  him,  adding  that  It  would  be 
colder  by  aud  by* 

*  After  going  gix:  or  seven  hundred  yanla  further,  we 
Tcaohetl  the  iron  bridge  over  the  Goomtee,  whero  we 
were  stopped  and  ealied  oresr  by  a  native  officer  who  was 
seated  in  au  upper-atoried  house,  and  seemed  to  be  in 
ec^imand  of  a  cavalry  picket,  whose  horsea  were  near  the 
place  saddled.  My  guide  advanced  to  the  light,  aud  I 
stayed  a  little  back  in  the  ihatle.  After  bein;*  told  that 
wc  had  come  from  Mundeon — our  old  cantonment,  and 
then  in  the  poaaessiion  of  the  enemy — and  that  we  were 
going  into  the  city  to  our  homes^  he  let  ua  proceed.  We 
continued  on  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  the  atone 
brld^e^  which  is  about  eight  or  nine  hundred  yards  from 
the  Iron  bridge,  paRsing  unnoticed  through  a  number  of 
sepoya  and  match lockmen^  some  of  whom  were  esooritng 
penona  of  rank  in  palanquins  preceded  by  torchea. 

*  ibcroidng  the  Qoomtee  by  the  stone  bridj^e,  we  went  by 
a  sentry  unobserved,  who  was  eloaely  qnestionihg  a  dirtily 
dreoed  native,  and  into  the  chowk  or  principal  street  of  the 
oi^  of  Lucknowj  which  wa^  not  illuminated  sm  much  aa  it 
nnd  to  be  previous  to  the  aicge,  nor  wa;s  it  so  crowded, 
I  joatlcd  against  Bevtoml  armed  men  in  the  street  without 
being  npoken  to,  and  only  met  one  guard  of  fieveu  sepoya, 
who  were  ammting  thomBelvcs  with  some  womea  of 
pleaMire, 

*  Wliea  iasulug  from  the  city  into  the  country,  we  wcro 
challenged  by  a  ehowkeefhir,  or  watchman^  wlio,  wiiliont 
stopping  UB,  merely  asked  who  we  were.  Tlie  part  of  the 
city  travctijcd  tliJtt  night  by  me  seemed  to  have  been 
denerted  by  at  leaat  a  third  of  its  inhahitauts. 

*  I  was  ia  great  spirits  when  we  reached  the  grefju  fiotds^ 
into  which  I  had  not  been  for  five  monthi^  Hvcrytbing 
arouud  ui  smelt  Rwect,  aud  a  carrot  I  took  from  the  road- 
side was  the  most  deliciomi  I  had  ever  Usted.  I  gave  vent 
to  my  feelings  in  a  couversalion  with  Kaaonjee  Lai  I,  who 
joined  in  my  admimtion  of  the  proviaoc  of  Oude,  and 
lamentation  that  it  was  now  ia  the  hand^i  of  wretches 
whose  miflgovemment  and  niiMclty  were  ruining  iL 

^  A  further  walk  of  a  few  mile;;  was  accompli slietl  in  high 
spirits^  Hut  there  was  trouble  before!  us.  We  had  taken 
the  wrong  road,  and  were  now  <]uite  oat  of  our  way  in  the 
Bil  Koosha  Parkg  which  was  occupied  by  the  enemy.     I  went 


within  twenty  yards  of  two  guns  to  lee  what  atv&ugth  tbej 

were,  and  returned  to  the  guide,  who  was  in  great  alarm, 
and  begged  I  would  tiot  di^tnu^  him  be<?aiute  of  the  mis* 
take,  as  it  was  caused  by  his  auxicty  to  i&ka  me  away  fnein 
the  pickets  of  the  enemy.  I  bade  bim  not  to  be  frigbten«d 
of  me,  for  I  was  not  annoyed,  as  such  accidents  were  not 
ua&equeat  flven  when  there  was  no  danger  to  be  avoided. 
It  was  now  about  midnight.  We  endeavoured  to  per«aad« 
a  cultivator,  who  won  watching  hia  crop,  to  shew  us  the  way 
for  a  short  distance,  but  he  uriged  old  age  and  lameness  ; 
nud  another^  whom  I  peremptority  totd  to  oome  with  ui, 
tan  off  Gcreaming,  and  alarmed  the  whole  village.  We  neii 
wnlkcd  quickly  away  into  the  canal,  running  under  th« 
Char  Bagh,  in  which  I  fell  several  timea,  owing  to  my  shoes 
being  wet  aud  slippery  and  my  feet  sore.  The  shoes  wei« 
hard  and  tight,  and  hod  rubbed  the  skin  off  my  toes^  and 
cut  iato  the  flesh  above  the  heels. 

'  In  two  hours  more  we  were  again  in  the  right  direction, 
tno  women  in  the  viHage  we  passed  having  kindly  helped 
us  to  find  it  About  two  o'clock  we  reachcNd  an  advan^^ 
picket  of  acpojs,  who  told  ua  the  way,  after  aaking  where 
we  had  come  from,  and  whither  wc  were  going.  1  thought 
it  safer  to  go  up  to  the  picket,  than  to  try  to  pasi  them 
unobserved, 

*  Kaiioujee  Lall  now  begged  I  would  not  press  him  to 
take  me  into  the  Alum  Ba^h,  as  Eie  did  not  know  the  way 
in,  and  the  enemy  were  strongly  posted  around  the  place. 
I  was  tired,  and  in  pain  fLT>m  the  shoes,  and  would  there* 
fore  have  preferred  going  into  the  Alum  Bagh  ;  butj  as  the 
guide  feared  attempting  it,  I  desired  htm  to  go  im  to  tho 
camp  of  the  commander-in-chief,  which  he  said  was  near 
Bunnee  (a  Tillage  eighteen  miles  from  Luck  now)  upon  the 
Cawnpore  road.  The  moon  had  risen  by  this  time^  and  ws 
ciutJd  SCO  -ndl  ahead. 

'  By  three  o'ciock  we  arrived  at  a  grove  of  mangu-trees^ 
situated  on  a  plain,  in  which  a  man  was  singing  at  the  top 
of  hts  voice.  I  thought  he  was  a  villager,  but  he  got 
alanned  on  bearin;^  ua  approach  ■  and  astonished  us^  toov 
by  callinj:  out  a  guanl  of  twenty -five  sepntB,  all  of  whom 
asked  que?tion-SL  iCanoujco  Lall  licre  lest  heart  for  the  firvt 
time,  and  threw  away  the  letter  intrusted  to  him  for  Sir 
Colin  CamptjelL  I  kept  mine  ^*ife  in  my  turban.  We 
satisfied  the  puard  that  we  were  poor  men  travelling  to 
Umroula,  a  village  two  miles  this  side  of  the  chiefs  camp, 
to  inform  a  friend  of  the  death  of  his  brother  by  a  shot 
from  the  British  intrcncbment  at  Lucknow,  and  they  told 
ua  the  road.  They  appeared  to  be  p^eatly  relieved  aa  dis' 
covering  that  it  was  not  their  terrible  foe,  who  w^as  only  a 
few  milca  in  advance  of  them.  We  went  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  them,  and  after  wajking  for  half  an  hour  wo 
got  into  a  jheel  or  swamp,  which  are  numerous  and  Isr^ 
in  Oude.  We  bad  to  wade  through  it  for  two  hours  up  ia 
our  waii^ts  in  water,  aud  through  weeds  ;  for  before  we 
found  out  that  we  were  in  a  jheel,  we  had  gone  too  for  to 
recede.  I  waa  nearly  exhausted  on  getting  out  of  the 
water,  hiiving  made  great  exertions  to  force  our  way  tbrongli 
the  weeds,  and  to  prevent  the  colour  being  washed  off  ray 
face.     It  was  nearly  gone  from  my  hands. 

*  I  now  rested  for  fifteen  minutes,  despite  the  ramon* 
strauces  of  the  guide,  and  went  forward,  passing  between 
two  pickets  of  the  enemy,  who  had  no  sentries  thrown  oat. 
It  was  near  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I  stepped  at 
the  corner  of  a  tope  or  grove  of  trees  to  sleep  for  an  boor, 
which  Kanonjee  Lall  entreated  I  would  not  do ;  but  1 
thought  he  crerrated  the  danger,  and,  lying  down,  I  trdd 
him  to  see  if  thera  was  any  one  En  the  grove  who  would 
tell  him  where  we  then  were. 

'  We  had  not  gone  far  when  I  heard  the  EnglUh  c-lud- 
IcDge  "  Who  comts  there  V  with  a  native  acotnt-  We  bad 
reached  a  British  cavalry  outpost :  n^y  eyes  filled  with  joyful 
tears,  aud  I  shook  the  Sikh  officer  in  cku^  of  the  picket 
heartily  by  the  hand  The  old  soldier  w«b  as  pleased  as 
myself  when  ha  heard  whence  1  had  come ;  and  he  waa 
gooil  enough  to  send  two  of  hia  men  to  conduct  me  to  tbe 
canip  of  the  advauce-goard.  An  efficer  of  her  Majettya 
9th  Lancers,  who  wan  visiting  his  pickets^  met  me  on  the 
way^  and  took  me  te  his  tent,  where  I  got  dry  stockings  and 
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trouaen,  and,  what  I  much  seeded,  a  glasB  of  brandy — a 
liquor  I  bad  not  tasted  for  nearly  two  montlia. 

'  I  thanked  God  for  having  safely  oondncted  me  through 
this  dangerous  enterprise,  and  Kanoujee  Lall  for  the  courage 
and  intelligence  with  which  he  had  conducted  himself 
during  this  trying  night  When  we  were  questioned,  he  let 
me  speak  as  little  as  possible.  He  alNiirays  had  a  ready 
answer,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  indebted  to  him  in  a  great 
measure  more  than  to  myself  for  my  escape.  It  will  give 
me  great  satisfaction  to  hear  that  he  has  been  suitably 
rewarded. 

'  In  imdertaking  this  enterprise,  I  was  actuated  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  believing  that  I  could  be  of  use  to  his  excel- 
lency the  commander-in-chief  when  approaching;  for  its 
relief  the  besi^ed  garrison,  which  had  heroically  resisted 


the  attack  of  thirty  times  its  own  number  for  nearly  five 
months,  within  a  weak  and  irregular  intrenchment ;  and, 
secondly,  because  I  was  anxious  to  perform  some  senrioe 
which  would  insure  to  me  the  honour  of  wearing  our  Most 
C^racious  Majesty's  Cross. 

'  My  reception  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  his  staff  was 
cordial  and  kind  to  the  utmost  degree  ;  and  if  I  never  have 
more  than  the  remembrance  of -their  condescension  and  of 
the  heartfelt  congratulation  of  Sir  James  Outram  and  of 
all  the  officers  of  his  garrison  on  my  safe  return  to  them — ^I 
shall  not  repine,  though  to  be  sure  having  the  Victoria 
Cross  would  make  me  a  prouder  and  a  happier  man. 


*  Jambs  Cayavaob. 


*  Cfampf  Alum  Bagh,  Nor.  24.' 


Gaor?  or  Uabbatta  Ann.— From  the  Oolkctlon  of  Sir  S.  MejTlek :  a  a,  Helmet ;  ft,  Sword;  e,  Mutket ; 
d.  Knife  and  Sbeath ;  «,  Mace ;  /,  Shield. 


CHAPTER    XXIL 


CLOSING    EVENTS    OF   THE    TEAL 


JHE    Gxpedltmn    of   Sir    CoUn 

'  Canipbell  to  Lucknow  in  Noveni- 
I  ber,  followed  hy  the  extraordiiiarv 
J' rescue  of  the  BntMi  residents  at 
[that  citj,  formed  %n  epiiode  in  tti6 
iiiatory  of  the  Indian  lie  volt  v^ell 
'worthy  of  being  treated  singly  and 
separately  from  otlier  matters.  This 
ving  been  doiie^  the  present  chapter  may 
conveniently  be  devoted  to  the  closing  eventa 
of  the  year  in  other  places,  touching  only  upon 
such  occurrences  as  immediately  aifticted  the 
mutiny  or  the  plans  for  its  suppression*  As  in 
the  former  chaptci*s* — relatiBg,  the  one  to  July 
and  AuguBtj  and  the  other  to  Bept ember  and 
October — the  survey  (applicable  In  this  case  to 
November  and  December)  may  uiefUlty  begin  in 
the  Calcutta  province^  and  thence  travel  west- 
ward, 

Calcutta  itself,  for  reasons  more  than  oiic# 
stated,  was  not  likely  to  bo  materially  affected  by 
mutinous  proceedings.  The  intereatB  of  the  uaiire 
towns-people,  concerned  in  supplying  the  wants  of 
a  larger  number  of  Europeans  than  resided  at  any 
other  city  in  India,  led  them  to  prefer  sceneis  of 
quiet,  even  if  the  Bengalee  character  had  been 
more  warlike  than  is  its  wont ;  while  the  rrequeBi 
landing  of  British  troops  from  other  shores  kept 
in  awe  such  of  the  sepoy  soldiers  a^  still  remained 
in  arms.  A  naval  squadron  anchored  in  the 
Hoogly,  With  sufficient  power  of  metal  to  batter 
the  city  to  ruins  if  danger  arose.  The  natives, 
except  a  few  of  fanatical  character,  were  more 
disposed  to  seek  for  holiday  than  for  war;  and 
holiday  occasionally  fell  to  their  share^  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  British  themselred.  On  ono 
day,  towards  the  close  of  Novemberj  there  were 
4500  British  troops  temporarily  garrisoned  at 
Calcutta,  and  11  &hjps-of-war  anchored  in  tho 
river*  The  troops  comprised  H.M,  19th,  SOth, 
42d,  &4th,  79th,  and  97th  regiments  of  fool,  or 
portions  of  thcni,  together  -nith  one  battalion  of 
the  60th  Rifles,  and  one  of  the  Rifle  brigade.  A 
review  of  most  of  these  fine  troops  was  held  on 


the  Calcutta  volunteera'  parade-gronnd,  before  the 
journey  to  the  upper  provinces  commenced,  Th© 
Calcutta  gOYemment  commenced  operatioiiB  for 
reorganising  the  vast  regions  which  had  been 
thrown  into  confusion  by  tho  Revolt  A  plan  was 
eketohed  out  for  separating  the  divisions  of  Delhi 
and  Meevut  from  the  Northwest  Province  and 
transferring  them  to  the  government  of  the  Pun- 
jaub— in  order  that  they  might  share  in  the  pecu- 
liar system  of  executive  rule  which  had  been  found 
to  work  wdl  In  the  Punjaub^  under  the  energetic 
oonlrol  of  Blr  John  Lawrence,  The  rest  of  the 
Korthwest  ProTinooi  could  not  be  [permanently 
reorganised  until  the  warltko  operations  had  made 
further  advance.  Another  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  the  government  was  to  send  out  a  eommission 
to  the  A  ii  daman  Mandfi,  to  examine  how  far  they  i 
were  suited  as  a  penal  settlement  for  rebels  or 
traiton  sentenced  to  transportation ;  the  oommis- 
sion  comprised  naval  and  medical  officers,  who  I 
were  empowered  to  select  a  spot  healthy  in  | 
Gituatton  and  easily  defended. 

In  tlie  easternmost  districts  of  Iddia,  mutiny 
shewed  Itself  in  small  degree.  It  could  hardly  he 
other  than  ^ght,  however;  for  Hie  Hindustani 
troops  were  few  in  number,  and  the  general  popu- 
lation  not  ill  affected.  Three  companies  of  the 
34th  Bengal  native  infantry,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered,* were  stationed  at  Chittagong  at  the  rery 
beginning  of  the  troubles  in  March  and  April  j 
they  not  only  remained  faithful  when  the  other 
companies  of  the  sanie  regiment  became  mutinous 
at  Berhampore,  but  made  a  very  Ingh-flown 
declaration  of  their  loyalty.  After  remaining  *  true 
to  their  salt  *  throughout  the  whole  of  the  summer 
and  autumo,  these  Uiree  companies  at  length 
yielded  to  the  general  mania.  They  broke  out 
into  mutiny  at  Chittagong  on  the  18th  of  NoTera- j 
ber^  bunit  their  lines,  blew  up  the  magas^ine^j 
looted  the  treasury,  and  commenced  a  search  for 
Europeans,  These  latter  esc-aped,  chiefly  in  boats 
upon  the  river «  The  mutineers  then  releafied  th# 
convicb  from  the  jail,  and  decamped.  They  moved 
northward,  apparently  tending  toward  Tipperab, 
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where  a  petty  rajah  held  his  court.  Directly  this 
was  known,  Major  Byng,  commanding  a  Silhet 
native  regiment,  marched  down  from  the  hills, 
and  met  the  mntineers.  A  brief  conflict  ensued, 
in  which  the  major  unfortunately  received  a 
mortal  wound;  but  the  misguided  men  of  the 
34th,  meeting  with^no  kind  of  sympathy  from 
the  Silhetees,  were  almost  wholly  annihilated 
within  a  few  days. 

There  were  at  that  time  two  companies  of  the 
73d  native  regiment  at  Dacca ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
authorities  received  from  the  magistrate  of  Chitta- 
gong  news  of  what  had  occurred  at  the  last-men- 
tioned place,  they  resolved  to  disarm  those  two 
companies,  as  a  precaution  against  mischief.  The 
sepoys,  however,  hearing  the  news  from  Chittagong 
more  speedily  than  the  authorities,  prepared  for 
resistance.  A  party  of  volunteers  disarmed  a  few 
scattered  sepoys ;  but  as  the  others  had  artillery 
to  assist  them,  a  hundred  English  sailors,  with  two 
or  three  howitzers,  were  told  off  to  deal  with  them. 
A  sharp  contest  ensued  at  the  sepoy  barracks,  with 
balls,  'grape,  and  musketry ;  untQ  at  length  the 
sailors,  determined  on  a  closer  attack,  rushed  upon 
the  sepoys,  drove  them  out  of  the  barracks,  and 
killed  many  on  the  spot.  The  rest  set  off  on  a 
hasty  march  to  Jelpigoree,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
•  regiment  So  utterly  was  that  part  of  India 
denuded  of  British  troops,  that  there  were  none  to 
repel  even  one  or  two  hundred  mutineers;  and 
many  villages  were  plundered  on  the  road.  The 
check  came  from  a  quarter  where  apparently  the 
mutineers  least  expected  it — ^from  the  men  of 
their  own  regiment.  The  motives  of  the  native 
troops  were  as  inscrutable  now  as  at  any  former 
time ;  for  although  the  two  companies  thus 
rebelled,  fought,  and  fled,  the  bulk  of  the  regiment 
remained  faithful.  They  had  even  quietly  per- 
mitted two  hundred  Goorkhas  to  join  the  regiment 
— that  step  having  been  adopted  by  the  authorities 
to  infuse  new  blood  into  the  corps.  An  officer  of 
the  73d,  writing  from  Jelpigoree  on  the  3d  of 
December,  said :  *  Our  men  have  sworn  to  their 
native  officers  (not  to  us)  that  they  will  do  their 
duty ;  and  our  spies,  who  have  hitherto  proved 
BO  trustworthy,  declare  that  we  may  fully  depend 
on  the  regiment.  Yesterday  the  test  commenced 
by  our  ordering  accoutrements  and  ammunition 
to  be  served  out  to  our  two  hundred  Goorkhas. 
This  was  done  cheerfully,  and  is  a  very  good 
indication  of  the  prevailing  feeling.  A  strange 
scene  it  was,  watching  the  sepoys  doling  out 
ammunition  to  Goorkhas  to  flght  against  their  own 
(the  sepoys*)  comrades,  and  it  did  one's  heart  good 
to  see  it :  we  are  all  under  arms,  and  very  san- 
guine.' These  men  actually  joined  in  routing  the 
mutinous  companies  of  their  own  raiment,  and 
in  driving  them  towards  Bhotan,  where  they  died 
miserably  among  an  unsympathising  popidation. — 
Such  discrepancies  in  conduct  between  different 
regiments  and  different  companies  of  the  same 
regiment,  threw  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
any  logical  tracing  of  the  causes  of  the  Revolt 


In  a  wide  region  of  Bengal  westward  of  Calcutta^ 
the  only  incidents  requiring  notice  were  two  or 
three  in  which  the  Shekhawuttie  battalion  shewed 
that  it  still  remained  faithful  to  the  Company's 
raj — ^almost  the  last  relic  of  the  once  magnificent 
Bengal  army.  With  this  regiment  Colonel  Forster 
put  down  the  recusant  Rajah  of  Pachete,  whoso 
domain  touched  the  grand  trunk-road  above 
Raneegunge.  After  hovering  some  time  on  the 
verge  of  treason,  this  man  at  length  reftised  to 
obey  the  British  resident  at  Rugonauthpoor,  Mr 
Lushington,  who  was  obliged  to  intrench  himself 
in  self-defence.  Colonel  Forster  hastened  thither ; 
and  by  his  own  boldness  of  bearing,  and  the  faith- 
fulness of  his  Shekhawutties,  he  captured  the 
rajah,  a  fort  of  no  inconsiderable  strength,  much 
wealth,  and  a  mass  of  treasonable  correspondence 
— without  firing  a  shot  Shortly  afterwards, 
Forster  marched  to  Sumbhulpore,  where  a  band 
of  ruffians,  headed  by  one  of  their  own  class,  had 
commenced  a  course  of  violence  that  needed  and 
obtained  a  prompt  check. 

Let  us  hasten  on  to  the  busier  scenes  of  the 
northwest,  viewing  them  in  connection  with 
Cawnpore  as  a  central  point  of  strategy,  and  with 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  as  leader  of  all  thie  British 
operations.  This  may  the  more  appropriately  be 
done ;  because  there  were  no  events  on  the  Lower 
Ganges,  between  Calcutta  and  Benares,  requiring 
notice,  so  far  as  concerned  the  months  of  November 
and  December. 

Cawnpore  was  a  centre  in  military  matters  for 
the  following  reasons.  On  one  side  of  it  was 
Lucknow,  so  important  in  relation  to  the  occu- 
pancy of  Oude ;  Allahabad,  on  another  side,  was 
on  the  great  line  of  route  for  troops  from  Calcutta ; 
Agra  and  Delhi,  towards  the  northwest,  lay  on 
the  path  of  approach  from  the  Punjaub ;  while  on 
the  south  and  southwest  were  the  roads  along 
which  armies  or  columns  of  armies  might  march 
from  the  two  southern  provinces  of  Madras  and 
Bombay.  Hence  Sir  Colin  Campbell  made  earnest 
endeavours  to  maintain  a  good  position  at  Cawn- 
pore, as  a  convenient  base  of  operations.  Colonel 
Wilson,  as  commandant,  was  instructed  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  Lucknow  so  far  as  he  could,  and  to 
watch  the  movements  of  insurgent  troops  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  continued  throughout  October. 
In  November,  when  Sir  Colin  went  with  his  small 
army  to  relieve  Lucknow,  he  left  General  Wind- 
ham— ^well  known  in  Crimean  warfare  as  the  'hero 
of  the  Redan ' — in  command  at  Cawnpore,  not  to 
fight,  but  to  keep  communication  safely  open  from 
Lucknow  vid  Cawnpore  to  Allahabad.  Sir  Colin, 
it  will  be  remembered,*  hurried  back  to  Cawnpore 
at  the  end  of  November  on  account  of  events  that 
had  occurred  during  his  absence.  What  those 
events  were,  we  have  now  to  narrate. 

The  series  of  disasters  that  occurred  to  General 
Windham  originated  in  part  in  the  want  of  good 
communication    between    him    and    Sir    Colin 
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Campbell,  WUetber  the  mesa eti gel's  were  stopped 
by  iJtie  waVj  docs  not  clearly  appear  ]  but  Sir  Colin 
remained  in  ignorance  tbat  the  G  walior  mutineers 
were  ftpproachiiig  Cawnporo ;  while  Windham 
received  no  replies  to  letters  sent  by  bim,  asking 
for  instruct] o«i  for  his  guidance.  Sir  Colin  knew 
nothing  of  Windham's  troubles  until,  on  the  27th 
of  November,  he  heard  at  the  Alum  Bagh  the 
noise  of  artillery-firing  at  Cawn|K(re ;  \\liile  Wind- 
ham received  no  aid  or  advice  until  Hh  Cohn 
himself  appear ctl  late  on  the  following  <lay. 
Wiiether  or  not  there  were  dercctivo  tactics  in 
the  fubsequeut  management  of  tho  allkir,  this 
uncertainly  at  the  bepnniug  was  unijuesttonablj 
diBadvant&geous.  Windham  know,  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  that  the  G walior  and  Indorc 
mutineers,  swelled  to  20,000  strong  by  reinforce- 
ments of  rebels  from  various  quarters,  had  readied 
within  about  thirty  miles  of  Cawnpore,  on  the 
Calpee  road  ;  and  a  week  later  he  found  that  they 
were  within  twenty  miles.  As  the  troops  at  his 
command  barely  exceeded  2000  men,  and  as  he 
received  no  news  from  Campbell,  be  considered 
how  best  to  maintain  bis  position.  ITe  was  in  an 
intrenchment  or  intrenched  fort,  far  distant  from 
the  one  formerly  oecupied  by  Bir  Hugh  Wheeler^ 
and  placed  close  to  the  Ganges,  so  as  to  command 
the  bridge  of  boats ;  tliere  being  within  tlie  intreuch- 
ment  the  requisite  buildings  for  the  daily  necessities 
of  his  force.  As  the  cHy  of  Cawnpore  lay  between 
bim  and  the  Calpee  road,  bo  deemed  it  necessary 
to  take  up  a  new  pos^ition.  Leaving  some  of  his 
Iroopg,  therefore,  in  the  intrenchmcntj  lie  formed 
with  the  remainder  a  new  camp  at  Dhuboulee, 
close  to  the  canal  westward  of  the  city,  at  a  t>oint 
where  be  believed  he  would  be  ciblc  lo  watch  and 
frustrate  the  enemy. 

On  the  26th|  finding  that  the  mntiueere  were 
approaching,  be  went  out  to  encounter  them.  He 
started  at  three  in  the  morning  with  about  1200 
infantry  (chiefly  of  the  34th,  82d,  88th,  and  Riflos, 
104>  Sikh  cavalry  and  eight  gruns),  and  marched  eight 
or  nine  miles  to  Bhowsee,  near  the  Pan  duo  Nutldee 
— living  his  camp -equipage  and  baggage  near  the 
city.  Brigadier  Carthew  was  second  in  oommmDd  i 
and  the  chief  officers  under  bim  were  Colonels 
Walpolc,  Kelly,  and  Maxwell.  The  enemy  were 
found  strongly  posted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  dry 
bed  of  the  Pandoo  Nuddec.  The  British  advanced 
wiUi  a  1  iue  of  skirmishers  along  flae  whole  front,  with 
supports  on  each  fiank,  and  a  reserve  In  the  centre. 
The  enemy  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  from 
siege  and  field  guns ;  but  such  was  the  eagertiess 
of  the  British  troops  to  engage,  tliat  they  carried  the 
position  with  a  rush,  ehecring  as  they  went ;  and  a 
village,  half  a  mile  in  the  lear  of  lie  enemy,  was 
rapidly  cleared.  The  mutineers  hastily  took  to 
flight,  leaving  behind  them  two  howitzers  and  one 
gun.  At  this  point,  apparently  for  the  fii'st  time, 
Windham  became  aware  that  he  had  been  engag* 
ing  the  advanced  eolnmn  only  of  the  enemy,  and 
that  the  main  force  wa^  near  at  hand.  Uendered 
uneasy  by  hia  position,  he  resolv^  on  i^ tiring  to 


protect  the  city,  camp,  cantonment,  intre^chnaent, 
and  bridge  of  1>oat&.    Thi&  he  did. 

So  fai",  then,  the  operations  of  the  2Gth  were  to  a 
certiiin  extent  snceessfni.  But  disaster  fallowed. 
He  encamped  for  the  night  on  the  Jewee  Flain^  on 
the  Calpee  side  of  Cawnpore,  having  the  ciQ* 
between  him  and  the  iTitrcnchment.  Whetlier 
Windham  did  not  know  that  tUo  enemy  were  so 
near  in  gi'cat  force^  wliether  his  camping-ground 
was  ill  chosen,  or  whether  he  left  his  flanks  unpro- 
tected, certain  it  is  that,  about  noon  on  the  2Tth, 
when  his  men  were  preparijjg  for  a  camp-dinner, 
they  were  surprised  by  an  onslaught  of  the  enemy 
in  immense  force,  from  behind  a  thick  cover  of 
trees  and  brushwoodj  beginning  with  an  over- 
whelming artillery  cannonade.  For  five  hours  did 
this  attack  continue,  chiefiy  near  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  Delhi  and  Calpee  road^  J>is- 
tracted  by  an  attack  on  three  sides  of  him, 
Windham  hastened  to  see  what  was  doing  on  the 
fourth  side,  towards  the  city ;  and  here  he  ascer^ 
tained  that  the  mutineers  bad  turned  his  flank!^ 
got  into  the  city,  and  were  beginning  to  ftttaek 
the  intrenchment  near  the  bridge*  Retreat  was 
at  once  resolved  on ;  and  although  the  general's 
dispatch  did  not  state  the  fact,  the  private  letter? 
shew  that  the  retreat  was  saure  qui  peut.  For,  in 
truth,  it  became  a  matter  of  speed,  whether  the 
British  could  rush  back  to  the  intrenchment  lu 
time  to  save  it.  They  did  bo  ;  but  at  the  expense 
of  a  large  store  of  tents,  snddlery,  harness,  e^mp- 
cquipage,  and  private  property — all  of  which  had 
to  be  abandoned  in  the  hasty  scamper  fi^m  the 
camp  to  the  intrenchment.  This  booty  the  enemy 
at  once  seized  upon,  and  either  appropriated  or 
burned  according  to  its  degree  of  use  fill  u  ess,  Ko 
less  than  five  hundred  tents  fed  a  bonfire  that 
night— ^  loss  quite  irreparable  at  that  time  to  the 
British. 

Bitter  was  tlie  mortification  with  wUtch  the 
troops  contemplated  this  day's  work.  One  of  the 
oflicers  said  in  a  private  letter:  *You  will  read  the 
account  of  this  day's  fighting  with  astonishment ; 
for  it  tells  how  English  troops,  with  their  trophica 
and  their  mottoes,  and  their  far  famed  bravery, 
were  repulsed  and  lost  their  camp,  their  baggage, 
and  their  position,  by  [to?]  the  scouted  and 
degraded  natives  of  India,*  The  beaten  *  Fering- 
hees,'  as  the  enemy  had  noiv  a  right  to  call  tiienii 
did  certainly  retreat  to  their  intrenchment  amid 
overturned  tents,  pillaged  baggage,  men's  kits, 
fleeing  camels,  elephants,  horsest,  and  servants. 
Another  officer  who  had  just  come  up  from  Alla^ 
hah  ad,  and  who  was  within  the  intrenchment  on 
the  afternoon  of  this  day,  thus  described  the  scene : 
'  Saw  our  troops  retreating  into  the  outer  intrench- 
ment A  regular  panic  followed.  Trains  of 
clepliant^,  camels,  horses,  bulleck-wagons,  and 
coolies  came  in  at  the  princi]>al  gate,  laden  with 
stuif.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  General 
Hospital,  the  Sailors'  Hospital,  tiie  Post-office,  and 
the  Commissariat  cellars.  Around  these  honsiei^ 
which  are  scattered,  ^jrowds  of  camels,  bullock?^ 
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and  horses  wore  collected,  fastened  by  ropes  to 
stakes  in  the  ground,  and  among  the  animals,  piles 
of  trunks,  beds,  chairs,  and  miscellaneous  furni- 
ture and  baggage.  There  was  scarcely  room  to 
move.  Met  one  of  the  chaplains  hastening  into 
the  intrenchment.  He  had  left  everything  in  his 
tent  outside.  The  servants  almost  everywhere 
abandoned  their  mastera  when  they  heard  the 
guns.  Mounted  officers  were  galloping  across  the 
rough  ground  between  the  inner  and  outer 
intrenchments,  and  doolie  after  doolie,  with  its 
red  curtains  down,  concealing  some  poor  victim, 
passed  on  to  the  hospitals.  The  poor  fellows  were 
brought  in,  shot,  cut,  shattered,  and  wounded  in 
every  imaginable  way  ;  and  as  they  went  by,  raw 
stumps  might  be  seen  hanging  over  the  sides  of 
the  doolies,  literally  like  torn  butcher-meat.  The 
agonies  which  I  saw  some  of  them  endure  during 
the  surgical  operations  were  such  as  no  tongue  or 
pen  can  describe.  The  surgeons,  who  did  their 
utmost,  were  so  overworked,  that  many  sufferers 
lay  bleeding  for  hours  before  it  was  possible  to 
attend  to  them.*  During  the  hasty  retreat,  one  of 
the  guns  had  been  overturned  in  a  narrow  street 
in  Cawnpgre.  The  British  could  not  wait  to  bring 
it  away  ;  but  at  night  General  Windham  ordered 
100  men  of  the  G4th  to  aid  a  few  seamen  of  the 
naval  brigade  in  an  expedition  to  secure  the  gun. 
It  was  a  delicate  task,  in  a  city  crowded  with  the 
enemy  ;  how  it  was  done,  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
naval  brigade  has  told."^ 

What  was  next  to  bo  done,  became  an  import- 
ant question.  General  AVindham  assembled  his 
superior  officers,  and  conferred  with  them.  If 
he  could  have  obtained  reliable  information 
concerning  the  position  of  tlic  enemy's  artillery, 
he  would  have  proposed  a  night-attack ;  but,  in 
ignorance  on  this  important  point,  it  was  resolved 
to  defer  operations  till  the  morrow.  Early  on  the 
28th,  accordingly,  the  force  was  divided  into  four 
sections,  thus  distributed :  One,  under  Walpole, 
was  to  defend  the  advanced  portion  of  the  town  on 
the  left  side  of  the  canal ;  a  second,  under  Wilson, 
was  to  hold  the  intrenchment,  and  establish  a 
strong  picket  on  the  extreme  right;  a  third, 
under  Carthow,  was  to  hold  the  Bithoor  road  in 
advance  of  the  intrenchment,  receiving  support 
from  the  picket  there  if  needed ;  while  the  fourth 


*  *  We  m&rched  off  under  the  guidance  of  a  nfttire,  who  said  ho 
vould  take  us  to  tbo  spot  where  tho  gun  lay.  We  told  him  he 
should  be  well  rewarded  if  he  brought  us  to  the  gun,  but  if  he 
brought  us  into  a  trap,  we  had  a  soldier  by  him  *■  at  full  cock" 
ready  to  blow  his  brains  out.  We  passed  our  outside  pickets,  and 
entered  the  town  through  very  narrow  streets  without  a  single 
nigger  being  seen»  or  a  shot  fired  on  either  side.  We  crept  along; 
not  a  soul  spoke  a  word,  all  was  still  as  death  ;  and  after  march. 
Ing  in  this  way  into  the  very  heart  of  the  town,  our  guide  brought 
us  to  the  Tery  spot  into  which  the  gun  was  capdsed.  The  soldiers 
were  posted  on  each  side,  and  then  we  went  to  work.  Not  a  man 
spoke  above  his  breath,  and  each  stone  was  laid  down  quietly. 
When  wo  thought  we  had  cleared  enough,  I  ordered  the  men  to 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  gun,  and  when  all  was  ready, 
and  every  msn  hsd  his  pound  before  him,  I  said  "  Heave  I "  and 
up  she  righted.  We  then  limbered  up,  called  the  soldiers  to  follow, 
and  we  marched  into  the  intrenchments  with  our  gun  without  a 
shot  being  fired.  When  we  got  in,  the  colonel  returned  ua  hia  best 
thanks,  and  gave  us  all  sn  exin  ration  of  grog ;  we  then  retnmed 
to  onr  gnns  in  the  battery.' 


section,  under  Windham  himself,  was  to  defend 
the  portion  of  the  town  nearest  the  Ganges  on 
the  left  of  the  canal,  and  support  Walpole  if 
needful.  These  several  arrangements  were  especi- 
ally intended  to  protect  the  intrenchment  and 
the  bridge  of  boat*— so  important  in  relation 
to  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  operations  in  Oude. 
The  British  position  was  to  be  wholly  defen- 
sive. A  severe  struggle  ensued.  The  Gwalior 
mutineers  were  now  joined  by  another  force 
under  Nona  Sahib,  and  a  third  under  his  brother 
Bhola  Sahib ;  altogether  the  insurgents  numbered 
21,000.  They  marched  unmolested  towards  the 
city  and  cantonment;  and  then  were  the  few 
British  sorely  pressed  indeed.  Walpole  was 
speedily  engaged  in  very  hai-d  fighting;  and  it 
was  on  his  side  only  that  anything  like  a 
victory  was  achieved.  Aided  by  Colonels  Wood- 
ford and  Watson,  and  Captain  Greene,  Walpole 
repulsed  a  vigorous  attack  made  by  the  enemy, 
and  captured  two  18-pounder  guns.  Carthew, 
who  struggled  from  morning  till  night  against 
a  most  formidable  body  of  the  enemy,  was 
at  length  obliged  to  retire  from  his  position. 
Wilson,  eager  to  render  service  at  an  exi)osed 
point,  led  .his  section  of  troops — chiefly  consisting 
of  H.M.  C4lh  foot— against  four  guns  planted  by 
the  enemy  in  front  of  Carthew's  position.  He  and 
his  gallant  men  advanced  in  the  face  of  tho  enemy, 
and  under  a  murderous  fire,  for  more  than  half 
a  mile,  up  a  ravine  commanded  by  high  ground  in 
front  as  well  as  on  both  sides.  From  the  ridge  in 
front,  the  four  O-poundei-s  played  upon  them  as 
they  rushed  fonvard.  After  reaching  and  almost 
capturing  the  guns,  they  were  encountered  by  a 
very  large  force  of  the  enemy  who  had  hitherto 
been  hidden ;  further  progress  was  impossible ; 
they  retreated,  and  saw  their  officers  falling  around 
them  in  mournful  number.  Colonel  Wilson  him- 
self was  killed;  as  were  also  Major  Stirling, 
Captain  M'Crea,  and  Captain  Morphey ;  while 
many  other  officers  were  wounded.  It  was  a 
defeat  and  a  loss,  for  which  no  counterbalancing 
advantage  was  gained. 

Thus  the  28th  had  increased  the  humiliation  of 
the  preceding  day.  Tents,  baggage,  officers,  prestige 
— all  had  suffered.  The  mutineers  revelled  in  the 
city  as  conquerors  on  the  night  of  the  28th,  seizing 
everything  which  had  belonged  to  the  British. 
More  than  10,000  rounds  of  Enfield  cartridges,  the 
mess-plate  of  four  Queen^s  regiments,  paymasters' 
chest^  and  a  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  pro- 
perty, fell  into  their  hands.  On  the  morning  of 
the  29th  the  insurgents  began  to  bombard  the 
intrenchment  and  the  bridge  of  boats.  Had 
not  Sir  Colin  Campbell  arrived  at  that  critical 
time,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  might  have  been 
the  amount  of  disaster;  for  the  enemy  were  in 
immense  strength  ;  and  if  the  bridge  of  boats 
had  been  broken,  the  fate  of  the  refugees  from 
Lucknow  might  have  been  sad  indeed.  All  that 
day  did  the  firing  of  the  enemy  continue.  All  that 
day  did  the  living  stream  from  Lucknow  approach 
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tho  bridge.  Sir  Oolin  immedjately  asium<Kl  com* 
tnand  at  Cawnporo.  Mortifymg  as  it  was  to  him 
to  leave  tlie  enemy  iu  possesaion  of  the  city  and 
every  thing  -west  of  it,  ho  had  no  alternative*  One 
holy  duty  pressed  npon  him — to  protect  the  help* 
less  Liicknaw  convoy  until  it  could  h^j  sent  on  to 
Allahabad.  He  despatched  Hope  Grant  with  a 
column  J  to  keep  open  the  road  from.  Gawnpore 
through  Futtehpoor  to  Allahabad ;  while  he 
employed  all  his  other  troopa  In  keeping  the  enemy 
at  hay.  The  officers  in  the  intrenchinent,  looking 
over  their  earthworks,  could  see  tho  six  miles' 
train  of  womcn^  children,  sick^  wounded,  bearei^ 
fiervants,  camp-followers,  horses,  oxen,  camels^ 
elephants^  wagons,  carts,  palanquins,  doolies, 
advancing  along  the  road  to  the  bridge  ;  and  most 
narrowly  were  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
watched,  to  prevent  any  interruption  to  the  passage 
of  tho  cavalcade  over  the  frail  bridge. 

This  unfortunate  series  of  events  at  Cawiiporo 
greatly  disconcerted  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  In 
his  first  dispatch  to  government  relatmg  to  them, 
he  referred  almost  without  comment  to  "Windham's 
own  narrative.  Three  weeks  afterwards  a  singu- 
larly worded  dispateh  was  issued  from  his  camp 
near  Cawnporo,  expressing  a  regret  at  an 
'omission*  in  his  former  dispateh;  and  adding,  ^ I 
desire  to  make  my  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  which  Major-general  Windham,  C.B., 
was  placed  during  the  operations  he  describes  in 
his  dispatch ;  and  to  recommend  him  and  the 
officers  whom  lie  notices  as  having  rendered 
him  assistance  to  your  lordship's  protection  and 
good  offices/  Lord  Canning  shortly  afterwards 
issued  a  general  order,  containing  an  echo  of  Sir 
Colin'a  dispatch.  General  Windham  continued  for 
a  time  with  the  commander-in-ehiof.  If  ofKcial 
dissatisfaction  with  his  management  at  Cawnpore 
existed,  it  was  either  huslied  up  or  imoothed 
away  by  subsequent  explanations. 

The  month  of  December  opened  amid  events 
that  caused  sufficient  jinxiety  to  Sir  Colin  Camp* 
hell*  Tho  convoy  of  Lucknow  fugitives  had  not 
yet  been  sent  away;  tho  Gwalior  mutineers  had 
not  yet  been  defeated.  He  tvas  compelled  to  act 
on  the  defensive  until  his  helpless  non-combatants 
were  provided  for.  During  one  week,  from  the 
26th  of  November  to  the  2d  of  December,  the  loss 
in  British  officers  had  been  very  considerable  in 
and  near  Cawnpore ;  for  10  were  reported  killed, 
33  wounded,  and  2  mii^sing.  Tlio  commander-in- 
chief,  therefore,  while  repelling  the  still  audacious 
insurgents,  had  to  promote  and  establish  numerous 
officers,  as  well  as  to  reorganise  his  force. 

It  was  a  gieat  relief  to  Sir  Colin  when  tho 
convoy  left  Cawnpore  on  its  march  towards 
Allahabad.  He  was  then  free  to  act  as  a  military 
commander;  and  the  enemy  did  not  long  delay 
in  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  proving  his 
powers  of  command*  On  tho  5th  of  December 
the  enemy's  artillery  attacked  his  left  pickets, 
whiJe  their  infantry  shewed  on  the  same  quarter  ; 
they  also  fired  on   the   British  pickets   in    the 


Generalgunje — ^an  old  bazaar  extending  along  tho 
canal  in  front  of  the  lino  occupied  by  the  camp. 
Brigadier   Greathed    had    held    this    advanced 
position    supported    by   PeeVs    and   Bonrchier's 
guns.      Sir  Colin  resolved  to  take  the  offensive 
on  the  following  day.     The  enemy  oceapied  a 
strong  position.    Their  centre  TS'aa  in  the  city  of 
Cawnpore,  and   lined    the   houses   and    baraari 
overhanging  the  canal  and  the  barricaded  streets  j 
their  right  stretched  away  to  a  point  boyond  the 
crossing  of  the  main  trunk-road  over  the  cmial ; 
while  their  left  occupied  tho  old  cantonment,  from 
which  General  Windham's  post  had  been  prin* 
ci pally  assailed.     Tho  canal,  along  which  were 
placed   the  centre  and  the  right,  waa  thiw  the 
main  feature  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  eonid 
only  be  passed  by  two  bridges,     The   enemy *fl 
camp  w^as  two  miles  in  rear  of  their  right,  on  the 
Calpee  road,  which  was  intended  to  he  their  line 
of  advance  and  retreat.     Sir  Colin  well  itudied 
this  position  before   he   formed   his   plan.    *It 
appeared  to  me,*  ho  said  in  his  di3pat<?h,  '  that  if 
the   enemy's  right  were  vigorously  attacked,  it 
would  be  driven  from  its  position  without  assist* 
ance  being  ablo  to  come  from  other  parts  of  the 
line :  the  wall  of  the  town,  which  gave  cover  to 
our  attacking   columns   on  the  right,   being  an  J 
effective  obstacle  to  the  movement  of  any  portion  ( 
of  the  enemy's  troops  from  their  left  to  their  ' 
right/      In    fact,    his    quick    eye    saw  that   the 
Gwalior   mutineers   had    placed   one -half  their  ■ 
force  in  such  a  spot  that  it  could  not  help  the] 
other  half,  provided  the  attack  were  made  in  a| 
certain    fashion.      It    was    redly   a   large   and] 
powerful  army  to  which  he  was  now  confronte*! ;  I 
BO  many  other  mutinous  regiments  had  joined  thir 
Gwalior  Contingent,  that  their  force  was  now  esti- 
mated at  little  short  of  25,000  men,  with  about  40  i 
pieces  of  artillerj-. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  eommander-ln- 
chief  assigned  to  all  his  several  eorps  and  fo- 
ments their  respective  duties.*  General  Windham 
opened  a  heavy  bombardment  at  nine  o'clock, 
from  the  intreuchmcnt  in  tho  old  cantonment,  to 
induce  the  enemy  to  believe  that  the  attack  would 
be  in  that  quarter.  For  two  hours,  the  rest  of  the 
force  waa  quietly  taking  up  its  position — Great- 
hed*s  column  in  front  of  tlio  enemy^s  centre,  and 
the  other  columns  in  rear  of  the  old  cavalry  lines;, 
effectually  masked  from  observation.  When  it  J 
was  judged  that  Windham's  fire  had  dra^vn  the! 
enemy's  attention  away  from  the  real  point  of 
attack.  Sir  Colin  sent  hts  cavalry  and  horsc-artib  - 
lety  by  a  detour  on  tho  left,  to  crosB  tlie  canal  a 
mile  and  a  half  higher  up,  and  assail  the  enemy's 
rear ;  while  the  infantry  deployed  in  parallel  lines  j 


*  Tht  vflgioieriti  or  portlDni  oT  ngimeati— <tt]|id«  up  Into  Akv 
tirifiulii  of  tnf^ntry^  onu  of  cmv^trj,  on*  of  urtiacrj,  pud  duo  of 
ttHfrtOttn^were  Ibc  fbU(»wim  :  U.M.  Sth,  §3dt  3Sa,  3Btb,  43d,  ^l* 
mth,  m^  ana  m^  foot;  KUiff  Briffftile;  «d  &tid  Idi  Puj^b 
tn/&ntrj;  U.M,  9Ui  Limcc!!?i;  Ifft,  td,  uid  >^tli  Punjuub  c&mli;; 
UoA3on*a  Eor«« ;  bone-ATttUvry ;  light  flcld-baitcrj^  hmtf 
fleM-bntt^r^;  NariJ  hHgmd«;  QuetQ^i  and  Comyiia^'v  EnfLafcf*  t 
Sajipcn  and  Miaer^. 
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fronting  the  canal.  Captain  Peel  was  tlie  first 
ma-B  to  cross  the  canal  bridge  for  the  attAck  on  the 
eiidmy^s  camp ;  tlio  heavy  guns  followed  him  ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  enemy  were  astonished  at 
finding  thcmselv^es  in  the  heat  of  battle  on  a  side 
not  at  all  contemplated  by  them.  Their  defeat 
was  equal  to  their  surprise.  Sir  Coliti's  regiments 
crossed  the  canal  by  Tarious  bridges,  reached  tho 
etiemy^s  camp,  cut  their  forces  iu  two,  and  tlicD 
completely  routed  thera — pursuing  them  for  fourteen 
miles  on  the  Calpee  road,  and  capturing  guns  and 
wagons  as  thoy  went  In  all  this  work  the  sailors 
of  the  naval  brigade  pushed  forward  with  an 
energy  wliich  seems  to  have  struck  even  the 
commander-in-chief,  accustomed  as  he  was  to 
deeds  of  daring.  In  his  oflicial  dispatch  he  said  : 
*I  must  here  draw  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  heavy  24-pounder  guns  were  impelled 
and  managed  by  Captain  Peel  and  his  gallant 
sai lei's.  Thi^ugh  the  extraordinary  euei-gy  and 
good-will  w*itli  which  tlie  latter  have  worked, 
their  gun  a  have  been  constantly  in  advance 
throughout  our  late  operations,  from  the  relief 
of  Lucknow  tfll  now — as  if  they  wero  light  field- 
pieces.  The  service  rendered  by  them  in  clearing 
our  front  has  been  incalculable.  On  this  oecasion 
there  'was  the  sight  beheld  of  21-pounder  guns 
advancing  with  the  first  line  of  skirmishers.* 
Before  Sir  Colin  returned  to  camp  in  the  eveuiuff, 
the  enemy  had  been  driven  entirely  and  completely 
away  from  Cawnpore,  The  four  infantry  bri gables 
engaged  in  this  hot  day*s  work  were  headed  hj' 
Brigadiers  Greathed,  Adrian  Hope,  Walpole,  and 
Inghs.  Windham  was  only  employed  in  masking 
the  real  nature  of  the  attack.  Sir  Colin  meu- 
tioned  this  matter  in  the  folJowing  peculiar 
terms :  *  Owing  to  his  knowledge  of  the  ground, 
I  requested  Major-general  Windham  to  remain  in 
command  of  the  intrenchment,  the  fire  of  w*hich 
was  a  very  important  feature  in  tho  operations 
of  tho  Cih  of  December;  although  1  felt  and 
03^  plained  to  General  Windham  that  it  was  a 
command  hardly  worthy  of  his  rank.* 

Tbere  was  a  subsidiary  oi>eration  in  this  battle 
of  the  Cth.  After  the  capture  of  tho  enemy* s 
camp,  in  the  afternoon,  General  Mansfield  was  sent 
to  oceufiy  a  iiosition  called  the  Suhadar's  Tank,  in 
rear  of  the  enemy*s  left,  and  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  intrenchmcnt.  Having  taken 
measures  for  the  safeguard  of  tlie  captured  camp, 
and  fur  maintaining  a  good  post  on  the  Cal(>cc 
road,  Manslield  advanced  towards  the  Tank — 
strujg'gling  over  broken  ground  and  through  enclo- 
aures,  and  driving  parties  of  the  enemy  before 
him,  Aflcr  a  good  deal  of  manoBUvringi  in  ground 
that  gt*eatly  assisted  the  rebelSj  Mansfield  succeeded 
in  securing  the  position  sought,  and  had  the 
satififaetion  of  seeing  largo  budies  of  the  cnemy*s 
infantry  and  cavalry  move  off  westward  in  full 
retreat.  As  it  was  not  practicable  to  communicate 
with  Sir  CWin  after  sunset,  the  position  taken  up 
being  ahnost  isolated  ;  and  as  there  were  consider- 
able numbeii  of  the  enemy  still  in  occupation  uf 


the  town  and  the  old  cantonment— Mansfield 
strengthened  the  pickets  all  round  his  position, 
and  bivouaekcfl  his  troojis  for  the  nighty  wliero 
they  were  left  undisturbed  by  the  enemy. 

The  mutineers  were  so  thoroughly  worsted  ta 
these  operations  on  the  6th,  that  they  retired  from 
Cawni>ore,  irresolute  touching  their  future  plans — 
some  marching  in  one  direction,  some  in  another. 
After  securing  and  consoHdating  his  position  on 
the  7th|  Sir  Colin  prepared  further  work  for  hit 
lieutenants.  On  the  8th,  he  gave  ordei's  to  Briga- 
dier Hope  Grant  to  march  to  Bithoor,  and,  if  it 
should  appear  to  him  desirable,  to  advance  further 
to  Serai  Giiat,  a  ferry  over  the  Ganges  about 
twenty-five  niiics  above  Cawnpore.  This  energetic 
ofhcer  set  off  with  a  strong  column  of  2800  men* 
and  11  guns,  and  marched  through  Bithoor  to 
Boo  raj  pore,  three  miles  short  of  Sei'ai  Ghat.  Here 
he  bivouacked  for  the  night.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  9th,  leaving  a  portion  of  his  column  to 
guard  the  baggage,  he  advanced  with  the  main 
body,  and  found  the  enemy  assembling  cm  the 
bank  of  tho  river.  The  opposing  forces  soon  got 
engaged  in  an  artillery  action,  in  which  Grant's 
guns  narrovvly  esca[>od  being  lost  in  a  quicksand 
at  the  river- side.  After  a  sharp  firing  for  half  an 
hour,  the  euemy^s  guns  were  silenced  and  then  i 
withdrawn.  Then  came  np  a  force  of  the  rchek'  ' 
cavalry,  to  endeavour  to  capture  Grant's  guns ;  but  i 
he  promptly  sent  forward  his  own  cavalry,  which 
advanced  upon  them,  drove  them  away,  pursued 
them,  and  cut  up  a  considerable  number.  Tbe 
nature  of  the  ground,  how* ever,  was  such  that  most  , 
of  the  enemy  reached  the  cover  of  trees  and  houstia  ' 
before  tlie  British  could  intercept  them.  Hope 
Grant's  in  fan  tr}*  w*  as  not  engaged  in  this  conflict; 
the  retreat  of  Ihe  enemy  taking  place  before  their 
aid  w^as  needed.  The  enemy  left  behind  them 
fourteen  brass  gnns  and  howitzers,  one  iron  IS- 1 
pounder,  together  with  a  large  store  of  wagons 
and  ammunition — all  of  wiiich  were  speedily 
secured  by  the  conquerors.  These  trophies  were 
brought  away  by  the  exertions  of  the  infantry, 
who  had  much  difliculty  to  contend  against  along 
the  quicksands.  The  troops  had  been  inarching 
and  fighting  for  thirty  hours,  with  few  and  short  \ 
intcrvalsj  and  had  scarcely  eaten  fur  twenty-four  | 
hours  J  so  that  a  supper,  a  night's  re«t,  and  a  <)aiet 
day  on  tho  10th,  wei-e  very  welcome  !o  them. 
This  aftair  at  Serai  Ghat  completely  succeeded; 
but  the  most  extraordinary  fact  relating  to  it  has 
yet  to  be  mentioned.  iro[se  Grant's  casualtydist 
w<Ms  a  blank!  In  his  dispatch  he  said :  '  I  am 
truly  grateful  to  God,  and  happy  to  say,  that 
though  the  fire  of  grape  from  the  enemy  was  naogi 
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severe  and  ^vell  placed^  falling  among  the  artilleiy 
lilce  bail,  I  had  not  a  single  man  even  wounded^ 
aud  only  one  Iiqv^o  of  CapUin  Mirldleton's  battery 
killed.  U  was  trulj  marvellous  and  pro  vide  Dtial. 
Thirteen  gtinH,  most  of  them  9-ponnders  nnd 
24- pounder  howitzers,  were  playing  with  grape  on 
the  gallant  artillery,  and  with  ronnd-shot  upon 
tho  cavalry,  the  former  within  about  five  hundred 
yards-^and  his  excellency  is  well  aware  with  what 
precision  these  rebels  firo  their  guns — yot  not  one 
single  man  was  wounded/  It  requires  all  one^s 
faith  in  the  honour  of  a  truthful  man  to  credit 
Euch  a  marvellous  aunouucement. 

In  the  various  operations  from  the  3d  to  the 
6th  of  December  inclusive^  Sir  Coliti  sutfcred  a 
loss  of  13  killed  and  66  wounded — a  mere  trifle 
compared  with  the  strength  of  his  force  and  tho 
kind  of  enemy  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Among 
the  killed  were  Lieutenants  Sahnond  and  Vincent ; 
and  among  the  wounded.  General  Mansfield, 
Licutenant-eoloncl  lloi'srordj  Captains  Longden, 
Forbes,  and  Mansfield,  Lieutenants  Neill  aud 
Stirling,  Ensigns  Wrench,  Graham,  and  Djw. 
Lieutenant  Stirling  aftcnvards  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  wound  which  was  at  first  reputed 
curable. 

Tho  occurrences  narrated  in  the  last  few  pages 
will  have  shewn  hj  what  steps  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
obtained  a  firm  footing  at  Caw n pore,  as  a  centre 
from  wliich  he  and  his  ofUcers  might  operate  in 
various  directions.  lie  had  removed  the  British 
fmm  Lncknow  ;  he  had  furnished  to  Outram  such 
a  force  aa  would  enable  that  general  to  hold  the 
Alum  Bagh  against  all  assailants  i  and  he  had 
diftperjied  tiio  fonnidablo  rebel  army  which  bo 
endangered  Windham  and  the  British  interests  at 
Caw u pore.  In  the  latter  half  of  December  he 
prepared  to  start  off,  with  one  portion  of  his  force, 
towards  Furruekabad ;  while  Walpolo  was  to 
proceed  to  Etawab^  and  Hope  Grant  to  Futtchpoor; 
leaving  Seaton  to  operate  near  Minpoorce^  Fi'anks 
neur  Benares,  and  other  brigadiers  and  colonels  in 
various  directions  as  rapidly  as  small  colunms 
could  be  brought  together.  The  object  appeared  to 
be,  to  attack  and  disperse  the  enemy  in  various 
parts  of  the  Northwest  Fi'ovinccs^  and  cither 
p<ermit  or  compel  them  to  retreat  into  Oude — 
where  a  great  eflbrt,  made  early  in  the  ensuing 
year,  might  possibly  crush  the  rebellion  altogether. 
Bo  much  of  these  operations  as  took  place  hi 
Deceinl>cr  may  brteliy  bo  noticed  here,  before 
proceeding  to  the  aflfairs  of  Central  India. 

The  whole  region  around  Benares,  Mirxapore, 
Allahabad,  Goruckpore,  and  Jounpoor  was  thrown 
into  occasional  uneasiness— not  so  much  by  rebel- 
lions mauifcstatious  at  tliose  places,  as  by  tempt- 
ations thrown  out  by  the  Oudians,  Mahomed 
Hussein  was  still  powerful  as  a  leader  near  tho 
Oudian  frontier;  and  he  left  no  means  untried 
to  rally  numerous  insurgents  around  his  staiidard. 
As  the  British  could  s[»are  very  few  troops  for 
service  in  this  quarter,  Maliomed  Hussein  remained 
til  rough  out  the  most  of  the  year  master  in  and 


near  Goruckpore*  Even  if  the  Briti»h  were 
enabled  to  defeat  bim  occasionally,  they  had  no 
cavalry  wherewith  to  organise  a  pursuit^  and  he 
speedily  returned  to  his  old  quarters.  Thusj 
towards  the  close  of  December^  Colonel  Row  croft, 
with  a  mixed  body  of  English  sailors,  Sikh  poljcCj 
and  Goorkha  irregulars,  defeated  this  chieftain 
near  Mnjhowlee  ;  but,  unable  to  pursue  him  with- 
out cavalry  J  the  victory  was  of  little  effect,  Jung 
Bahadoor,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter, 
sent  a  strong  body  of  Goorkhas  several  weeks 
earlier  to  aid  in  the  pacification  of  tliis  part  of  India; 
aud  the  gallant  little  Nepaulese  warriors  enabled 
the  few  English  officers  to  cfiect  that  which  would 
have  been  impraeti cable  without  such  assistanee. 
Jung  Bahadoor  himself,  in  ecu  form ity  with  an 
engagement  made  with  Viscount  Canning,  pre- 
pared to  join  in  the  scene  in  person.  He  descended 
with  90(10  picked  men  from  las  mountains  in 
Dccemhcrj  to  attack  the  Oudian  rebels  near 
Goruckpore  and  A^imghur,  and  drive  them  back 
to  their  own  country.  It  was  jast  at  the  close 
of  the  year  that  be  began  to  encounter  the  enen>y, 
and  to  obtain  successea  which  left  Franks,  Row* 
croft,  Longden,  and  other  officers,  free  to  engage  in 
BUch  operations  as  Sir  Colin  Campbell  might  plan 
for  them  at  the  opening  of  the  new  year- 
Allahabad  and  Mir?^pora,  though  often  threat^ 
ened,  remaine<l  safely  in  British  hands.  In  the 
Bcwah  district^  southwest  of  thos«  cities,  the  rajah 
still  continued  faithful,  and  Captain  Osborne  still 
carried  on  those  enei^etic  operations  by  which  he 
had  so  long  and  so  wonderfully  maintained  bis 
post  in  a  territory  where  be  was  almost  the  sole 
Englishman^  and  where  many  of  the  rajah's  troops 
were  burning  with  impatience  to  join  the  insur- 
gents elsewhere.  Osborne  'was  incessantly  on  the 
watch,  and  almost  incessantly  in  motion,  to  keep 
open  the  important  line  of  route  between  Mirza- 
pore  thi'ough  Rewali  to  Jubbuipoor — part  of  the 
available  postal  route  between  Calcutta  and  Bom- 
bay. There  w*as  a  nest  of  rebels  at  My  here  that 
gave  him  much  trouble  ;  but,  aided  by  the  faithful 
portion  of  the  rajah's  troops,  he  defeated  them  at 
Kimchynpore  and  Zorah  ;  and  finally,  on  the  SSth 
of  liccember,  stormed  and  captured  Myliere  itself. 
In  Oude,  as  the  last  chapter  suthcicntly  shewed, 
British  power  was  represented  simply  and  solely 
by  ^ir  James  Outram  and  hts  companions  in  the 
Alum  Bs^h  and  at  the  Bridge  of  Bunnce.  Luck- 
now  was  quite  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  as  were 
all  tho  provincial  districts  of  Oude.  Bir  James 
niaintainod  bis  post  steadily  j  not  strong  enough  to 
make  conquests,  but  holding  the  key  to  a  position 
that  might  become  all- important  as  soon  as  tho 
commander-in-chief  should  resume  operations  in 
that  quarter.  So  well  did  he  keep  watch  and 
guard,  that  the  movements  of  any  insurgent  troops 
in  his  vicinity  became  speedily  known  to  him* 
On  the  :22d  of  December,  the  rebels  made  a  clever 
Ht tempt  to  obtain  possession  of  the  road  to  Cawn- 
pore.  They  posted  1200  men  inside  a  jungle,  with 
a  sandy  plain  in  front  and  a  road  closo  at  hand. 
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fcommauder-in -chief  himself  took  the  field 
lefore  tho  dote  of  the  year.  Having  made 
bgements  for  the  security  of  Cawnporc  after 

i  great  Tietory  over  the  Gwalior  mutineers^  and 
laving  marked  out  separate  paths  of  doty  to  be 
^foUowed  by  Beaton,  ^Valpole,  Hope  Gi-ant,  Franks, 
Rowcroft,  and  other  officers,  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion towards  Furruckabad,  which  had  long  been 
in  hostile  hands.  Thia  eity,  near  the  point  of 
junction  of  Oadc,  Rohilcund,  and  tho  Poab,  it  was 
important  to  place  again  under  British  control. 
Colonel  Beaton  was  ordered  to  direct  bis  march 
towards  that  point,  after  other  operations  in  tho 
Doab  i  and  Bir  Colin  now  arranged  to  co-operato 
with  him.  Lraviog  Cawnpore  in  the  last  week  of 
December,  tie  marched  up  the  great  trunk-road, 
by  way  of  Meemn-kfr^Serai.  It  was  not,  however, 
nntil  the  year  \B58  had  arrived,  that  Campboll, 
Walpole,  and  SeatoUj  meeting  from  various  points, 
effected  a  tUorough  capture  of  Furmckabad,  and 
of  the  long  deserted  cantonment  at  Futtcghur. 
Here,  however,  as  in  many  other  quarters,  the 
commander-in-chief  had  to  bear  the  vexation  of 
losing  his  prey ;  the  enemy,  wonderfully  alert  in 
their  movements,  escaped  from  those  places  just 
before  ho  reached  tliem ;  he  captured  both  the 
towns,  hut  the  enemy  were  Btill  at  large  to  fight 
elsewhere. 

Let  ns  on  to  Delhi, 

Ever  since  the  conquest  in  fieptember,  tho 
imperial  city  had  gradually  assumed  a  state 
somewhat  more  orderly  than  was  poasible  imme- 
diately after  the  siege.  Many  weeks  after  the 
conquest,  when  the  DelM  Gasette  had  again  got 
into  world ng^irdcr,  it  contained  a  graphic  account 
of  tho  city  in  its  condition  at  that  time.  Oh  tho 
road  from  Kurnaul  to  Delhi  was  an  almost  con- 
tinuous line  of  dead  carcasses  of  camels,  horses, 
and  bullocks,  witli  their  skins  dried  into  parchment 
over  the  mouldering  bones.  Here  and  there  were 
remains  of  intrenchments,  where  battles  had  been 
Ibnght  on  the  road.  From  Badalla  Serai  to  the 
Lahore  Gate  of  the  city  every  tree  was  cither 
levelled  with  the  ground,  or  the  branches  lopped 
off  with  round-shot  The  garden-houses  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  were  in  almost  every  instance 


masE^  of  rains,  with  the  bleaching  remains  of 
men  and  bcasta  around  them.  Here  and  there 
might  be  seen  a  perfectiy  white  skeleton  of  a 
human  being ;  while  on  all  sides  lay  scattered 
fragments  of  red  and  blue  clothing,  cartouch- 
boxcs,  round-shot,  fragments  of  Bhell,  and  grape- 
shot.  Kear  tho  Subzeo  Mundee  every  tree  vras 
a  mere  bare  trunk,  with  the  hranchea  and 
foliage  gone,  and  shot-marks  visible  all  around* 
The  gaily  ornamented  residences  near  at  hand 
were  masses  of  blackened  ruins^  with  sand-bagB 
and  loopholed  screens  which  told  of  many  a  scene 
of  fiery  warfare.  With  the  exception  of  the  Moreo 
Bastion  and  the  Cashmere  Gate,  the  northern 
wall  of  the  city  did  not  exhibit  much  evidence 
of  devastation.  The  Cashmere  Gate  breach  had 
been  repaired.  The  main -guard  was  wholly 
deslroyed.  Bt  James's  Church  Avas  full  of  shot- 
boles,  even  up  to  tho  ba31  and  cross.  Most  of 
the  houses  in  this  part  of  the  city  were  utter 
ruins,  some  blackened  as  if  by  fire.  The  Bank, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Begmn  Bumroo, 
had  nothing  but  the  walls  and  fragments  of 
verandah  remaining ;  and  in  a  like  state  was 
the  house  of  Sir  T.  Metcalfe,  In  the  narrow 
street  loading  from  Skinner's  lionse  to  the  Chandnee 
Chowk,  every  house  bore  visible  proof  of  the 
showers  of  musket-balls  that  must  have  fallen  ; 
and  every  door  was  completely  riddled*  The  roads 
were  still  cut  np  with  shot  ftud  shell  furrows. 
In  many  of  the  streets  might  bo  eeen  the  diMs 
of  archways,  wbieh  had  been  built  np  by  the  city 
people,  hut  broken  into  by  our  troop£»  8hop^ 
dooi^  and  huge  gates  lay  about  in  all  directions, 
many  of  which  were  weU  backed  np  by  heavy 
stone- work,  logs  of  wood,  (tc  ;  and  remains  of 
sand-bag  defences  were  nnmorous.  In  short,  the 
city  shewed  that  it  bad  been  obstinately  defended, 
and  that  its  conquest  must  have  been  terrible 
work  for  besiegers  as  well  as  bcsi(^cd. 

The  aged  king  and  his  family  still  continued  to 
be  the  subjects  of  newspaper  gossip,  mostly  in  a 
strain  of  fierce  invective  against  the  authorities 
for  ehewing  lenity.  It  was  stated  in  a  former 
chapter,*  that  Mrs  Ilodson,  wife  to  the  gallant 
officer  who  had  ca]>tured  the  king,  made  pubhe 
tbc  result  of  a  visit  to  the  royal  captives,  as 
shewing  that  no  undue  luxury  marked  their 
prison-life.  But  still  the  chaises  and  insinuations 
continued.  Newspaper  paragraphs  circulated  tho 
news  that  Jumma  Bukht,  son  or  grandson  of  tho 
kingj  was  allowed  to  ride  about  the  streets  of 
Delhi  on  an  elephant,  with  an  English  colonel 
behind  him ;  and  that  indulgence  was  granted 
to  men  whose  only  desert  was  speedy  hanging. 
Captain  (Major)  Hodson  himself  made  publie  a 
refutation  of  this  charge,  shewing  the  absurd  way 
in  which  a  very  trifling  incident  had  been  magnifled 
into  a  state  proceeding,  A  military  commission 
was  appoint^  to  try  such  leaders  of  the  mutiny  as 
were  captured  la  or  near  Delhi,    By  sentence  of 
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Sir  Jftmes,  detecting  the  intended  plan,  silentiy" 
moved  out  two  regiments  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
Thd  soft  sand  deadened  all  sound ;  and  dawn 
found  thcra  within  the  enemy's  pickets,  A  rattling 
volley  and  a  cheer  startled  the  enemy,  who,  after 
one  discharge  of  their  mmkets,  fled,  leaving  a 
hundred  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field,  besides 
four  gun  3  and  several  am  munition- wagons.  One 
good  result  of  this  victory  was,  to  induce  some  of 
the  TillBgers  to  bring  supplies  for  sale  to  the  camp. 

In  Kohtlcund,  nothing  could  at  present  he 
effected  to  wrest  the  provinca  from  the  enemy, 
until  the  Doah  had  bean  cleared  from  tho  host  of 
rebels  and  marauders  who  infested  it. 

The  proceedings  of  oert&iii  columns  in  the 
Doab,  both  before  and  after  Sir  Colin*8  victory  at 
Cawnpore,  must  here  he  noticed. 

Colonel  Seaton,  during  the  month  of  Novemherj 
was  placed  in  command  of  a  column — consisting 
of  one  wing  of  tho  Ist  Bengal  Europeans,  tho  7th 
Punjaub  infantry,  a  equa^lron  of  Carabiniers, 
Hodson'a  Horsc^  a  troop  of  horse-artineryj  and  two 
companies  of  Sappers  and  Miners.  Beaton  started 
from  Delhi,  and  worked  his  way  southeastward, 
between  tho  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  clearing  off 
small  portions  of  the  enemy  as  he  went.  After 
picking  up  at  AU^'gurh  a  small  force  from  the 
Agra  garrison  under  Major  Eld,  he  started  again 
on  the  13th  of  December,  towards  Etawah  and 
Minpooree.  The  self-styled  Rajah  of  Minpooree, 
who  had  fled  at  the  approach  of  Greathed^s  cotuniTi 
in  Octobefj  afterwards  retiinaed  to  Ms  old  haunts^ 
and  expelled  the  offidals  established  there  by 
Greatheil.  His  palace  bad  been  blown  up,  and 
hts  treasury  and  jcwcl-houao  looted  j  yet  he 
possessed  influence  enough  to  collect  a  band  of 
retainers  in  his  service.  To  punish  this  rebel  was 
one  of  the  duties  intrusted  to  Colonel  Scaton.  On 
the  14th,  he  fell  in  with  a  body  of  the  insurgentSj 
4000  strong,  at  Gunjeree,  on  a  small  stream  called 
the  Neem  Nuddee.  His  column  suddenly  sur^ 
prised  them,  disordered  them  by  a  brilliant  charge 
of  Carabiniers^  and  drove  them  in  confusion  along 
the  Fulteglmr  read — capturing  several  guns  on  the 
way.  Hodson^s  Horse  cut  down  maTiy  of  them 
during  a  brief  pursuit  On  the  15th,  the  column 
marched  to  Khasgunj,  and  on  the  16th  to 
Sahawar — in  each  caso  only  to  learn  that  the 
enemy  had  just  fled.  Beaton,  determined  not  to 
give  them  up  readily^  marched  on  to  Putialahj 
BOToral  miles  further  on  the  Furmckabad  road, 
where  be  came  up  with  them  on  tho  morning  of 
the  17th.  They  were  drawn  np  in  a  good  position^ 
with  their  centre  and  left  posted  behind  radnes, 
and  their  right  abutting  on  a  tope  of  ti'ces  in  front 
of  the  village.  After  having  caused  this  position 
to  bo  well  reconnoitred  hy  Captain  Hodson  and 
Lieutenant  Greathed,  Colonel  Seaton  began  the 
contest  with  a  sliarp  fire  of  light  artiJlcry,  to 
which  the  enemy  promptly  responded.  Ho  then 
ordered  the  cavalry  round  to  tlie  right,  to  avoid 
the  ravines,  and  to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank. 
While  this  was  being  done^  tho  infantry,  deploying 


into  Uuei,  advanced  boldly  on  the  enemy's  rights 
charged  with  the  bayonet^  and  speedily  drove 
them  out  of  the  tope  and  village.  The  ront  wai 
eompleto,  the  cavalry  having  got  round  bcjonii 
the  ravineS)  and  reached  a  point  whence  they 
could  pursue  the  fleeing  enemy^  Thirteen  guns, 
eampequipage,  baggage,  ammunition,  and  stores 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors ;  tvhile  no 
less  than  600  of  the  enemy  were  computed  to  have 
fallen  in  the  field  or  during  tho  pursuit  Leaving 
Furruckabad  and  its  chieftain  to  be  dealt  with  by 
Sir  Colin  Campbellt  Colonel  Beaton  moved  on 
towards  Minpooree.  He  found  tho  enemy  awaltjjag 
him,  posted  a  mile  west  of  the  city,  with  their 
front  screened  by  large  trees,  under  cover  of  whidi 
their  guns  opened  upon  the  column  as  it  oamc  up. 
Seaton,  by  a  flank-movement,  disconcerted  them, 
and  they  commenced  a  retreat,  which  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  sbc  guns  and  a  large  number  of  men. 
The  colonel  at  once  took  possession  of  Minpooree* 

Brigadier  Showers,  another  ofiicer  to  whom  the 
management  of  a  column  was  intrusted,  started, 
like  Seaton,  from  Delhi,  and.  liko  him,  sought  to 
regain  towns  and  districts  which  had  long  been  a 
prey  to  misrule*  This  column  began  its  operations 
in  October,  and  during  the  following  montli 
returned  to  Delhi,  after  having  retaken  Nunoond, 
Dadree,  and  other  places  southwest  of  the  city, 
together  with  many  lacs  of  rupees  which  the 
rebels  had  looted  from  the  several  treasnries  of 
the  Company.  Between  Delhi  and  the  Sntlej^ 
General  Van  Cortlandt  maintained  tranquillity  by 
the  aid  of  a  small  force*  Colonel  Gerrard  was  the 
commander  of  another  small  column ;  conststing 
of  one  European  regiment  and  a  miscellaneonB 
body  of  native  troops.  With  this  he  marched  to 
Rewaree,  and  thence  to  tho  town  of  Karnoul  in 
Jhujjnr,  where  a  rebel  chief,  Sunnand  Khan,  had 
taken  pobt  with  a  number  of  armed  retainers, 
Gerrani  defeated  them,  and  captured  their  strong* 
hold,  but  his  own  gallant  life  was  forfeited. 
Another  small  force,  divided  into  detachment!! 
according  to  the  services  required,  took  charge  of 
the  triangular  space  of  country  included  between 
Agra^  Muttra,  and  AUygurh.  Colonel  Riddell  and 
Major  EM  moved  about  actively  within  this  space 
— now  watching  the  movements  of  rebellioiis 
chieftains,  now  cutting  ofl"  the  advance  of  mutineers 
from  Rohilcund. 

Colonel  Walpole  of  the  Riflo  Brigade,  in  the 
higher  capacity  of  brigadier,  waa  intrusted  by  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  with  tho  command  of  a  column, 
consisting  of  H.M*  89th  foot,  two  battalions  of  the 
Riflo  Brigade,  three  squadrons  of  the  9th  Lancers, 
the  1st  Punjaub  cavalry,  Bourehier's  batteij,  and 
Blnnf  8  troop  of  horse-artillery*  His  duty  was  to 
sweep  along  the  western  half  of  the  Doah,  near 
the  Jumna,  and  clear  it  of  rebels.  He  started 
from  Cawnpore  on  the  18th  of  Deccml>er,  and  on 
the  following  day  reached  Akburpore,  half-way  to 
Calpee.  Here  he  remained  a  few  day  a,  settling 
the  surrounding  country,  which  had  long  been 
disturbed  by  the  Gwalior  mutineers.    From  Ihence 
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he  proceeded  towards  Etawah,  to  clear  the  country 
in  the  direction  of  Agra  and  Dholpore. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  while  Sir  Colin  was 
engaged  in  the  larger  operations  at  Lucknow  and 
Cawnporo,  and  soon  after  the  completion  of  those 
operations,  small  columns  of  troops  were  marching 
and  fighting  in  various  parts  of  the  Northwest 
Provinces,  clearing  away  bands  of  insurgents. 
The  mutinied  sepoy  regiments  still  kept  together 
in  largo  bodies,  mostly  in  Oude  or  on  its  borders ; 
the  insurgents  here  adverted  to  were  rather 
marauders  and  plunderers,  who  were  influenced 
very  little  either  by  creed  or  by  nationality  in 
taking  up  arms  ;  they  were  retainers  of  ambitious 
petty  chieftains,  or  they  were  reckless  men,  who 
hoped  in  the  scramble  to  enrich  themselves  with 
plunder. 

The  commander-in-chief  himself  took  the  field 
just  before  the  close  of  the  year.  Having  made 
arrangements  for  the  security  of  Cawnpore  after 
the  great  victory  over  the  Gwalior  mutineers,  and 
having  marked  out  separate  paths  of  duty  to  be 
followed  by  Scaton,  Walpole,  Hope  Grant,  Fi-anks, 
Rowcroft,  and  other  oflSccrs,  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion towards  Furruckabad,  which  had  long  been 
in  hostile  hands.  This  city,  near  the  point  of 
junction  of  Oudc,  Rohilcund,  and  the  Doab,  it  was 
important  to  place  again  under  British  control 
Colonel  Seaton  was  ordered  to  direct  his  march 
towards  that  point,  after  other  operations  in  the 
Doab ;  and  Sir  Colin  now  arranged  to  co-operate 
with  him.  Leaving  Cawnpore  in  the  last  week  of 
December,  he  marc^hed  up  the  great  tmnk-road, 
by  way  of  Meenin-ke-Serai.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  year  1858  had  arrived,  that  Campbel], 
Walpole,  and  Seaton,  meeting  from  various  points, 
efiected  a  thorough  capture  of  Furruckabad,  and 
of  the  long  deserted  cantonment  at  Futtqghur. 
Here,  however,  as  in  many  other  quarters,  the 
commander-in-chief  had  to  bear  the  vexation  of 
losing  his  prey ;  the  enemy,  wonderfully  alert  in 
their  movements,  escaped  from  those  places  just 
before  he  reached  them;  he  captured  both  the 
towns,  but  the  enemy  were  still  at  large  to  fight 
elsewhere. 

Let  us  on  to  Delhi. 

Ever  since  the  conquest  in  September,  the 
imperial  city  had  gradually  assumed  a  state 
somewhat  more  orderly  than  was  possible  imme- 
diately after  the  siege.  Many  weeks  after  the 
conquest,  when  the  Delhi  Gazette  had  again  got 
into  working-order,  it  contained  a  graphic  account 
of  the  city  in  its  condition  at  that  time.  On  the 
road  from  Eumaul  to  Delhi  was  an  almost  con- 
tinuous line  of  dead  carcasses  of  camels,  horses, 
and  bullocks,  with  their  skins  dried  into  parchment 
over  the  mouldering  bones.  Here  and  there  were 
remains  of  intrenchments,  where  battles  had  been 
fought  on  the  road.  From  Badulla  Serai  to  the 
Lahore  Gate  of  the  city  every  tree  was  either 
levelled  with  the  ground,  or  the  branches  lopped 
ofif  with  round-shot  The  garden-houses  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  were  in  almost  every  instance 


masses  of  ruins,  with  the  bleaching  remains  of 
men  and  beasts  around  them.  Here  and  there 
might  be  seen  a  perfectly  white  skeleton  of  a 
human  being;  while  on  all  sides  lay  scattered 
fragments  of  red  and  blue  clothing,  cartouch- 
boxes,  round-shot,  fragments  of  shell,  and  grape- 
shot.  Near  the  Subzee  Mundee  every  tree  was 
a  mere  bare  trunk,  with  the  branches  and 
foliage  gone,  and  shot-marks  visible  all  around. 
The  gaily  ornamented  residences  near  at  hand 
were  masses  of  blackened  ruins,  with  sand-bags 
and  loopholed  screens  which  told  of  many  a  scene 
of  fiery  warfare.  With  the  exception  of  the  Moree 
Bastion  and  the  Cashmere  Gate,  the  northern 
wall  of  the  city  did  not  exhibit  much  evidence 
of  devastation.  The  Cashmere  Gate  breach  had 
been  repaired.  The  main-guard  was  wholly 
destroyed.  St  James's  Church  was  full  of  shot- 
holes,  even  up  to  the  ball  and  cross.  Most  of 
the  houses  in  this  part  of  the  city  were  utter 
ruins,  some  blackened  as  if  by  fire.  The  Bank, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Begum  Sumroo, 
had  nothing  but  the  walls  and  fragments  of 
verandah  remaining ;  and  in  a  like  state  was 
the  house  of  Sir  T.  Metcalfe.  In  the  narrow 
street  leading  from  Skinner^s  house  to  the  Chandnee 
Chowk,  every  house  bore  visible  proof  of  the 
showers  of  musket-balls  that  must  have  fallen ; 
and  every  door  was  completely  riddled.  The  roads 
were  still  cut  up  with  shot  and  shell  Airrows. 
In  many  of  the  streets  might  be  seen  the  dihris 
of  archways,  whioh  had  been  built  up  by  the  city 
people,  but  broken  into  by  our  troops.  Shop- 
doors  and  huge  gates  lay  about  in  all  directions, 
many  of  which  were  well  backed  up  by  heavy 
stone- work,  logs  of  wood,  kc.  ;  and  remains  of 
sand-bag  defences  were  numerous.  In  short,  the 
city  shewed  that  it  had  been  obstinately  defended, 
and  that  its  conquest  must  have  been  terrible 
work  for  besiegers  as  well  as  besieged. 

The  aged  king  and  his  family  still  continued  to 
be  the  subjects  of  newspaper  gossip,  mostly  in  a 
strain  of  fierce  invective  against  the  authorities 
for  shewing  lenity.  It  was  stated  in  a  former 
chapter,^  that  Mrs  Hodson,  wife  to  the  gallant 
oflBcer  who  had  captured  the  king,  made  public 
the  result  of  a  visit  to  the  royal  captives,  as 
shewing  that  no  undue  luxury  marked  their 
prison-life.  But  still  the  charges  and  insinuations 
continued.  Newspaper  paragraphs  circulated  the 
news  that  Jnmma  Bukht,  son  or  grandson  of  the 
king,  was  allowed  to  ride  about  the  streets  of 
Delhi  on  an  elephant,  with  an  English  colonel 
behind  him;  and  that  indulgence  was  granted 
to  men  whose  only  desert  was  speedy  hanging. 
Captain  (Major)  Hodson  himself  made  public  a 
refutation  of  this  charge,  shewing  the  absurd  way 
in  which  a  very  trifling  incident  had  been  magnified 
into  a  state  proceeding.  A  military  commission 
was  appointed  to  try  such  leaders  of  the  mutiny  as 
were  captured  in  or  near  Delhi.    By  sentence  of 
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this  tribunal,  t\\*eutr  subordinate  members  of  tlie 
rovtil  famil)^  were  escccutctl  ou  tlie  18  th  of  Noveni- 
ber.  Sbortlj  after^vards,  various  chiefs  of  Goor- 
gaon,  Jhujjar,  and  Babulgiirli  wore  similarly  put 
upon  their  frial^  ami  sentenced  according  to  tlie 
fiU'cngth  of  the  evidence  bronglit  against  tlienK 

Tlie  subject  of  priKe-moncv  remained  for  many 
weekijj  or  even  months,  invtdved  in  much  contro- 
versy in  Delhi*  Notwithstanding  the  ruin  and 
doTrastatitJiij  the  amount  of  [>roperty  recovered  was 
veij  large^  inclndin^  forfeitures  declared  against 


those  who  were  convicted  of  treason*  Thbi  wealth 
reverted  to  the  state,  as  a  slight  set-off  for  the  va^t 
expenses  incurred.  Some  of  the  ofBesrs  and  ?ol* 
diers,  liowover,  fondly  hoped  that  it  would  be 
regarded  as  booty  fur  the  troops  ;  and  were  thrown 
rather  into  discontent  by  an  aimouiicemeut  that 
the  reward  of  the  conquerors  of  Delhi  was  to  cciusist 
of  six  mouths'  *batta'  or  pfly»  It  was  just  one  t>f 
those  questions  on  which  much  might  be  said  on 
both  sides.  By  a  subsequent  arrangement,  mutk, 
of  this  iiej^nal  property  klely  belonging  Ut  thfl 


Sl  Jomes'i  Cliiird},  DtlliL 


rebels  was  sot  apai*t,  and  treated  as  prize-money 
to  be  she&red  by  the  soldiers  engaged  in  the  capture. 

The  leniency  question ^  the  priie-money  qQeslJon^ 
and  tlie  paucity  of  reward  to  the  engineer  officers 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Delhi,  wei^  among  many 
subjects  made  matter  for  controversy  during  the 
later  week.^  of  the  year,  But  theso  we  may  paPs 
over  without  further  comment.  Bulliee  it  to  say 
thai  the  m-conquered  city  remained  in  Britisli 
liandi^  and  was  gradually  brought  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  British  authorities.  As  to  the  aged 
king,  prepatntions  were  made  for  subjecting  him 
to  n  regular  trials  to  be  commenced  shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  the  new  year. 

Of  the  Punjan^  little  need  be  ^aid.  Happily  for 
British  interests  tu  India,  the  same  powerful  mind 
oontiriutftl  to  wield  the  destinies  of  the  remote 
piprtnco.  Sir  John  Lawrence,  watchful  over 
"  yug  tii^j  uwt^rred,  nut  only  maintained  the 
'n  «iiiiet,  but  sent  frequent  reinforeementa 


to  other   provinces*     During   the   summer   anitl 
autumn,  the  number  of  Sikh  anil  Ponjanbec  regi- 
ments which  he  i^ised  was  something  marTelloua. 
Occasionally  some  of  the   wild  trib^   e^Ehiblted 
signs  of  insubordination  ;  but  they  were  met  with 
such  a  determineil  front,  and  they  received  so  Uttli 
sympathy  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  that  i 
turbulence  fell  harmless,     John  Lawrence  savetij 
the    Funjaub^   and   the   Punjaub   saved    British^ 
India, 

In  all  the  portion  of  the  empire  included  within 
the  Saugor  territories^  Bnndelcund,  the  Mahrftttsi 
states:,  and  Rajpootana,  the  months  of  November 
and  December  difiered  from  the  previous  months 
principally  in   thia  etreumstance — that  the  new 
mutinies  were  fewer,  because  the  materiak  fori 
mutiny  were  beeomiug  exhansted ;  but  that  the  | 
batdes  were  more  nu morons,  because  small  armies  ' 
w  ere  gradtially  being  sent  up  from  Madras  and 
Bombay. 


In  October  and  November,  many  military  opera- 
tions in  tlie  Mahratta  and  Saugor  countries  were 
plaeed  in  doiibt,  so  far  as  concerned  tlie  com  pre- 
hension of  them  in  Englandj  by  a  differeDce  of 
only  one  letter  in  the  names  of  two  commanders. 
The  movements  of  Brigadier  8  ten  art  were  often 
nttri bated  to  Brigadier  Stuart,  and  vim  rersd, 
Steuart  commanded  a  column  in  the  Deecan, 
which  marched  to  Hosun^abad,  and  then  acrosa 
the  Nerbndda  to  Sehore,  His  duty  was  to  protect 
8augor  on  the  right,  Indore  on  the  lejlt,  and 
Bbopal  in  tbo  centre.  By  these  movement^j 
Saugor  and  Jubbulpoor  were  rendered  tolerably 
safe*  Ilotkar,  at  Indore,  was  sadly  tronblcd  by 
tbe  mutinous  feeling  among  his  own  troops.  In 
order  to  maintain  British  influence  in  that  import- 
aot  quarter,  the  Bombay  government  organised  a 
new  column,  wiiich,  strcngtliened  by  other  troops, 
would  furra  a  Malwah  Field  Force,  to  bo  placed 
UBdcr  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose  ;  while  Sir 
Robert  Hamilton  was  ordered  to  resume  bis  old 
appointment  as  British  resident  at  Holkar^s  court. 

Brigadier  Stuart,  portions  of  whose  column  were 
engaged  in  and  near  Neemnch,  liilundisore^  Dliar, 
Mehidpore,  Rampoora,  and  Kotah  in  October, 
swept  off  many  [lartit^  of  rebels  from  the  regions 
bordering  on  Mai w ah  and  Rajpootana*  ItfeTcr- 
tbeleas  the  state  of  adairs  remained  very  unsettled. 
Many  petty  chieftains,  incited  by  the  nume- 
rical weakness  of  the  Britisli,  and  by  the  unex- 
pected stand  made  by  rebels  elsewhere,  appeared 
by  tacit  agreement  to  consider  this  the  proper 
time  to  set  up  as  little  kings  on  their  own  account, 
each  relying  on  the  serTiccs  of  retainers  who  pro* 
bably  thought  that  something  good  might  com©  to 
their  share  in  the  scramble. 

At  a  somewhat  later  date,  wlien  Stuart  was 
in  command  of  the  Mai w  ah  Field  Force,  before  lU 
name  was  changed  to  the  *  First  Brigade  of  the 
Korbudda  Field  Force,*  ho  had  a  contest  with  the 
Mnndisore  rebels.  Being  joined  by  a  portion  of 
the  Hyderabad  Contingent  under  Major  Orr, 
Stuart  approached  within  three  or  four  miles  of 
Mundjsore  on  the  21st  of  November,  This  town 
is  a  few  miles  south  of  Neemuch^  on  the  road  to 
Indore,  The  brigailior  encamped  until  a  good 
reconnaissance  could  bo  effected.  The  rebel  enemy 
at  Mnndisore,  hearing  of  bis  ai>proacb,  had  posted 
pickets  entirely  covering  the  country  over  w^hlch 
he  was  advancing;  they  also  mustered  in  some 
force  outside  the  walls,  and  appeared  inclined  to 
attack.  In  the  afternoon  he  found  that  the  enemy 
were  advancing  in  form,  threatening  his  centre 
and  both  danks  at  tfie  same  time.  They  advanced 
steadily,  in  gi-eat  numbers  and  with  banners  flying: 
and  he  went  forth  to  meet  them.  The  struggle 
was  a  brief  one.  Major  Orr  easily  repulsed  the 
enemy's  attack  on  the  left  flank  ;  Captain  On-  and 
Lieutenant  Dew  cheeked  that  on  the  right ;  a  few* 
rounds  of  artillery  preserved  the  centre ;  and  the 
^emy,  giving  way  at  all  point.s,  retreated  into  the 
town*  Brigadier  Stuart  bad  now  another  matter 
to  consider.     He  heard  that  a  rebel  army  of  &O0Q 


men,  employed  in  besieging  Neemuch,  intended  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  to  join  their  companions  at 
Mundisora  This  he  resolved  to  prevent  if  possible 
by  intercepting  them*  Accordingly,  early  on  the 
22d^  he  marched  to  such  a  position  as  would  com- 
mand the  approaches  to  Mnndisore ;  and  later  in 
the  day  his  cavalry  were  engaged  w^ith  a  party  of 
rebel  horse  under  Heera  Singh— one  of  many 
Rajpoot  chieftains  w  ho  took  up  arms  at  that  dis- 
turbed period,  Keepihg  a  sharp  watch  during  the 
night,  Stuart  prepared  on  the  morning  of  the  23d 
to  control  the  Neeuiucli  and  ^lundisore  road  both 
from  the  north  and  the  south.  The  enemy  appeared, 
and  took  up  a  strong  position  with  their  right  in 
and  beyond  the  village  of  Goraria,  theii'  right 
centre  covered  by  a  date  nullah  and  lines  of  date- 
tre<^,  their  battery  of  six  guns  on  rising  ground, 
with  a  large  mud-hut  protecting  their  gunners^ 
and  their  left  stretched  along  the  ridge  running 
east  from  the  village.  The  battle  that  ensued  w^jis 
a  very  severe  one.  Stuart  was  obliged  to  recall  a 
body  of  iiifantry,  who  chai-ged  a  village  that 
seemed  full  of  the  enemy ;  the  Tel>els  took  posses- 
sion  of  the  houses,  from  which  they  kept  up  a  very 
galling  fire.  The  British  could  doubtless  have 
taken  the  village ;  but  the  brigadier  found  hts  rear 
attacked  by  a  second  body  of  the  enemy,  requiring 
a  new  distribution  of  his  troops.  The  engagements 
of  this  day  resulted  in  a  sort  of  drawn  battle.  On 
the  S^ith,  the  village  was  shelled  for  three  hours  ; 
and  was  then  captured  by  11. M.  66th  and  a  native 
regimeutf  with  eon  side  mble  loss  on  both  sides. 
During  the  ensuing  night  the  enemy  evacuated 
Mnndisore  and  the  whole  vicinity,  dispersing  in 
flight  throughout  the  country,  after  having  lost  at 
least  fifteen  hundred  men  during  the  four  days. 
Tlie  brigadier  then  moved  his  camp  to  Mnndisore, 
and  made  arrangements  for  dismantling  the  fort 
and  destroying  the  guns  before  leaving  the  neigh- 
bourhood. By  this  series  of  operations,  not  only 
was  Mnndisore  cleared  of  rebels,  but  Neemuch 
was  relieved  from  a  force  which  pressed  very 
threateningly  upon  it. 

The  siege  of  Neemuch  must  now  he  noticed. 
The  smaB  English  garrison  at  this  station  had  for 
months  been  threatened  by  the  Mnndisore  rebels ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  ath  of  November  that  a 
formidable  attack  was  actually  made,  A  force  of 
5000  infantry,  with  three  guns,  advanced  to  within 
two  miles  of  the  town ;  and  as  it  was  impossible 
to  meet  such  numbers  in  the  open  field,  Captain 
Simpson  prepared  for  the  best  defence  he  could 
make  within  the  fort,  Intrencbments  had  been 
formed  some  time  before ;  but  unfortunately  they 
were  too  extensive  to  be  effectively  defended  by 
the  few  hands  in  the  garrison;  and  they  thus 
speedily  became  occupied  by  the  enemy.  On  the 
9 til,  the  enemy  inarched  in  full  foi'ce  into  the 
bazaar  and  cantonment,  plundering  wherever  they 
went.  They  then  placed  their  guns  at  conyenient 
distances,  and  began  playing  steadily  against  the 
fort.  This  cannonading  was  continued  for  several 
days*    The  rebels  managed  to  buHd  batteries  for 


their  gona  in  mch  positions  thati  from  iko  foliage 
and  other  ob&tacles,  tlicy  were  iinobBervable  from 
the  walls  af  the  fort.  After  about  a  fortnight  of 
this  battering)  the  rebdi  resolved  Ui  attempt  an 
6sealade.  They  hronght  forward  huge  ladders  on 
wheelSj  afierdmg  room  for  four  men  abreaat^  and 
placed  then:i  against  the  walls  of  tiio  fort;  hut  here 
tliey  were  met  by  such  steady  and  oontinuons 
voUejB  of  musketry  that  not  a  mati  could  enter. 
A  fieloochee  Mohammedan,  belonging  to  the  1 2th 
Bombay  native  infantry,  doing  duty  in  Keemuch, 
perfonned  an  act  of  gallantry  that  won  for  him 
much  and  well-deserved  applause.  One  of  the 
besiegers,  in  retreating  from  the  withering  mus- 
ketry-fire from  the  fort,  dropped  a  splendid  Mus- 
sulman green  flag  on  tha  ground.  The  Beloochee 
at  once  offered  to  capture  this  flag.  Under  cover 
of  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry,  he  and  a 
havildar  were  lowered  by  a  rope  from  one  of  the 
oDclosui-es ;  quick  as  lightning  tlie  flag  was  secured, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  waved  on  the  walls  of 
Keemuoh.  The  movements  of  Brigadier  Stuart, 
recorded  in  the  last  paragraph,  now  distarbed  the 
rebels;  they  departed,  and  Neemuch  was  for  a 
time  spared  further  mules tation. 

This  narrative  may  pass  over  without  particular 
mention  the  other  regions  of  the  vast  empira  of 
India.  Disturbances  there  were  in  November  and 
DecembeTi  but  not  of  fiuch  grave  importance  as 
to  caU  for  record.  At  8augor  and  at  Jubbttlpore, 
the  Europeans  cried  loudly  for  more  troops,  but 


they  were  stili  able  to  defend  themaelves  against 
actual  attacks.     At  Owalior  and  at   Bhopal,  at 

Indore  and  at  MhoW|  although  the  vexations 
were  many,  the  continued  fidelity  of  Scindia  and 
Holkar  lessoned  the  calamities  that  might  other- 
wise have  befallen  the  British*  In  liajpootana 
and  Gujorat,  petty  chieftains  would  from  time  to 
time  unfurl  the  flag  of  rebellion^  and  collect  a 
band  of  fighting  retainers  around  them  ;  but  thew 
territories  were  within  practicable  reach  «f 
Bombayj  whence  columns  marched  for  the  pacifi' 
cation  of  the  upper  country*  Some  portions  of 
the  Niiam*8  territory  were  oceasionally  troubled  by 
insubordinate  troops  belonging  to  the  contingent ; 
as  the  Nizam  and  his  prime-mimster,  however, 
remained  firm  in  their  alliance  with  the  British, 
and  as  the  distance  wa^  very  great  to  the  tarbulent 
regions  of  the  Junuta,  serious  danger  was  averted. 
In  the  South  Mahratta  country,  around  Kolapore^ 
Sholapore,  Satara,  and  Foouab,  indications  once 
now  and  then  appeared  that  fanatic  Mohammedans 
wore  ready  to  unfurl  the  green  flag  against 
tho  irifidd  Feringhccs ;  but  the  near  vicinity  of 
the  presidential  city  of  Bombay,  and  the  qaiet 
demeanour  of  the  natives  farther  south,  preveuied 
the  intended  conspiracies  from  becoming  serious 
in  magnitude.  In  the  Madras  presidency,  tran^ 
quillity  was  almost  wholly  undisturbed- 

Thus  ended  the  extraordinary^  year  1S&7— the 
most  momentous  that  the  English  had  ever  cxi>e* 
rienced  in  India* 


I 
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Prated  R€-QrffanUalion  cf  t^e  Indian  Army, — In 
cl<ifiiiig  tlie  narrative  for  the  jear  1857,  it  may  be  useful  to 
ftdrieti  to  two  importaDt  ^lijecta  whicb  occupied  tho 
MteAtian  of  ihe  East  Itidia  Compajsj — the  state  of  the 
urtny,  and  the  eadsea  of  the  mutinj.  Insteftd  of  rushiiiig  to 
cQUdufiioDS  on  iioperfect  data,  the  Court  of  Biroctors 
juatrueted  the  goTer^or-getiBr^  to  appoint  two  cofflmisjstoiiB 
of  inqahy,  empowefed  to  coUeot  uifon&atiaii  oa  those  two 
■ulrfMla.  The  lettere  of  liustraetion  vt&te  both  dated  the 
3Sta  of  fforemb«r ;  the  firat  rati  as  follows  '. 

*  1.  We  tmst  that  when  eacct^ss^  by  the  blesmng  of  Divme 
FroTidetiirre,  Bhall  have  attended  jour  efforts  to  pat  dowB 
the  mutiny  of  the  native  anay  of  your  preiideticyi  and  to 
re-c6t4iblish  the  authority  of  the  ^^Tomment  in  the  disturbed 
ilistric<ti,  you  will  be  Gnablcd  to  tako  ^drantago  of  the 
ft^rvii^ea  of  sel^t  ofliccni  of  ability  and  experience^  to  assbt 
yoU|  by  iaveit^tioa  tiiid  by  praotic^al  counsel  founded 
Iher^Uf  in  forming  wise  <^oaclti^on9  on  the  iao9t  Important 
Bubject  which  must  loon  press  for  decision— nam elj,  the 
proper  oigankatioa  of  our  army  in  India. 

^  2.  To  this  end  we  ai thorite  you  to  appoint,  aa  toon  if 
cirenmBtanc€&  will  permit,  a  cotcmifiBiorij  compond  ^  mill* 
tary  olE^^cra  of  the  armies  of  the  three  preaidenciea  (with 
whom  should  be  ajesociated  offiocrB  of  the  Queen^a  anny 
who  haTi9  had  expmeaoe  of  Indian  ^rrice),  on  whoee 
knowledge,  fixperieEic^  and  judftnent  you  ean  rely ;  toj^elher 
with  one  or  more  e^ivil  servanta^  whom  yon  may  consider  to 
be  apeeialJy  quahfied  for  such  a  duty  by  their  knowJetige  of 
the  native  character  and  general  administrative  experience. 

^Si  tn  fnuDii^  Inatmctiena  for  the  guidance  of   thia 


commbslcn,  we  are  detlrouH  that  the  folbwing  h^da  ol 
inqni^  ahomld  be  ap«(^ified,  in  addition  to  any  otSiera  whidh 
you  may  consider  to  deserre  their  attention : 

*  listf  Should  corps  be  nused  each  in  a  pmetibed  diatiid^ 
and  be  recruited  then^  and  there  only  1 

*2df  Should  corpa  be  composed  of  troops  or  oominiu^ 
each  of  which  nhoB.  consist  of  s^patiite  tribes  or  caB|«i ;  on 
lihould  the  tribes  or  cast«s  he  mixed  up  tcigethjer  in  1^ 
whole  regiment  ? 

'  3i],  Should  a  company  or  conj jtanioii  of  Euiopeani  fomi 
a  onmpoueut  part  of  a  native  regiment  ? 

■4th,  What  altemttona  should  be  miide  in  your  recruiting 
regulattonfl  relating  to  tribea  and  catstes,  with  a  tIcw  te 
detenniae  the  future  compoj^ition  of  the  native  aruiy  f 

*5th,  Will  it  be  e^pwlient  to  enlist  nativas  of  other 
tropical  coantrie%  equally  qualified  for  afflrioe  in  lndi% 
with  the  natirea  of  the  oountiy ;  and  if  so,  should  they  be 
formed  in  separate  ]ie^giment%  or  hi  oompanles^  or  othtrwine  ! 

*6th,  Whether,  in  natir©  infantry  regi  mentis  tlis  dia^ 
continuance  of  the  grndes  of  native  commiiiioned  ofioeni 
and  the  tubstltntion  of  a  Europeflu  serieant  aad  corporal  to 
CAdl  eempanyt  i^  adTisabie  ;  and  if  so,  whether,  in  lieu  of 
the  prospect  of  di^tlociion  and  emolument  arising  out  of 
these  gratlcs,  it  would  be  ndvis^able  to  establish  gmdualed 
Bcalea  of  good^serrice  pay  and  retiiinf  pension^  dalmaUe 
afler  specified  periods  of  senrice  I 

'  7tii,  Whether  the  syittem  of  promotion  gemendly,  by 
seniority,  to  the  grades  of  native  oommisiieued  ofRceia  (if 
these  are  retained^  ihould  not  be  altered  and  assiinilated 
to  the  sy stems  in  foroe  at  Madras  and  Bombay? 
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*  StKt  If  Eflp^tiite  c(tr\m  oi^  to  be  malntdned  for  miUtary 
md  police  purpoaea^  what  will  be  the  best  oi^gnnlaatioa  for 
ench  braEch  respectively! 

*  9tli,  H^ve  Ihz  powetfi  ot  tomSDAn^ng  officers  of  D&tire 
OorpSi  and  the  powiSrs  at  oHioors  ia  charge  of  eompAnioPi 
been  dimiiufllied  f  Wh^t  consequences  haj^  been  tho 
result?  Is  ii  d^lnxhh  that  thc>^  powers  iboaJd  be  in- 
creaicd,  or  what  other  measiires  sbould  be  adopted  for  the 
impTOTemeEt  of  diiiclpiiiie  T 

*10tb,  Siioold  eadet«  be  tiaiaed  and  dHlled  in  BmoiKHm 
i^ziieiitft  bclofe  they  are  pofittid  to  native  rogimeslt ;  or 
wliat  would  be  the  beat  t&ode  of  drilling  and  tralmBg 
cad6ta  before  tbej  are  posted  to  native  regiiQCnti  ? 

*llibt  Bkoald  the  epedal  mlea  regulating  pianiEhmQiit 
in  the  native  aimj  be  retamed ;  or  pihould  tb«j  be  u^iml* 
Lated  to  tbe  rules  which  obliiti  in  the  Britiah  army ;  or 
ougbt  there  to  be  any,  aod  wbal,  changes  in  thoee  mlsBf  or 
in  the  system  of  punishment! 

^I2thi  How  can  the  demands  far  Eoropean  ofEoers  for 
staff  and  detached  employments  be  best  proTided  fur^ 
without  injimag  tbe  etiSi^iency  of  re^meats  1 

*A,  It  is  to  be  nnderst'Ood  that  the  inqurles  to  be  xnade 
by  tbe  oomMiaaio&f  and  the  opinions  to  be  ofiei^  )^  them, 
are  to  haie  r^erenoe  to  the  aereral  brancbea  til  tlie  naliTe 
ermy — infantry,  r^^nlar  and  Irrt^tilar;  f^Taby,  iifiilar 
and  irregnlar ;  artillery,  and  Sappers  and  KLinera  ;  and, 
with  respeet  to  tbe  artillery^  ami  Sapperv  and  Miners, 
whether  they  sbonld  be  oompoaed^  tm  heretofore,  of  Bnro< 
peans  and  natlvei^  or  be  entinly  Enrepeui  I 

*■  5*  To  aid  yonr  giovemment  in  fonniof  ui  opinion  aa  ia 
tba  proportion  whieb  the  BnropflaD  ahoold  bear  to  tbe 
n^itive  portion  of  the  army  ia  India  generaUy^  and  al  each 
presidency  eeparately,  we  would  reootnmeiid  that  your 
goremm^nt  shoutil  call  upon  tJjo  oam mtmoil  to  giro  their 
opinions  on  tfaU  very  importft&t  qnestloiii  ittd  we  eaai 
entertain  no  donbt  that  tbe  enlaifed  Imowledii  md 
^xpedencE]  of  the  members  of  the  eommiirfoii  viU 
enalie  tht^m  to  fumLsb  you  with  ralnable  infonnMloii 
on  this  head, 

*iL  Having  obtuinefl  opinions  on  ill  (hiM  lioiidB  of 
inqniryi  and  on  such  otbcr  heads  as  you  wmj  deem  to  be 
esseatial  to  tbe  thorough  development  of  the  importast 
questions  at  issue,  yon  will  refer  tJie  riews  of  the  eommia- 
don  for  tbe  coTtiidemtien  of  the  commander-in-chief^  and 
will  then  fumijdi  its  with  the  remits  of  your  carcfttl 
deMberaiion  upon  the  whole  ef  the  measares  which  should ^ 
in  yotir  j^udgmeiLtf  be  taken  for  tlie  organiaation  and  main- 
tenance^ in  the  ntmoet  practicable  state  of  efficieneyi  of 
whatever  military  force  yon  may  think  it  deaiiable  to 
form* 

*  7.  Tbe  sommlfliion  itself  may  he  instmcled  to  make  to 
the  govemor-genersl  in  eonncil  any  BU|cgestioas  or  recom- 
mcndationi  wbiek  oc<rur  to  them»  although  not  on  mutters 
comptuved  ^11  the  speei^ed  beadn  of  ioi|uiiy7 


Prtrpascd  l7ifpiirti  utta  tite  Cttuxfj*  of  tht  MuUnjf. — Th^ 
Eocond  letter  adverted  to  above  was  ia  the  folJ owing  tcnnf! ; 

*1.  Although  we  are  well  aware  tliat,  Crom  the  period 
when  the  mutioy  of  the  Bengal  army  assumed  n  formidable 
aspectt  your  time  mnst  necesBBrily  have  been  too  mnch 
engroMed  by  the  pressing  eiigencieB  of  the  pnblio  servlt^e 
during  each  passing  day^  and  in  taking  provident  meas$;ir(^ 
for  the  futurOi  to  admit  of  your  directing  much  of  your 
attention  to  past  eTant%  we  have  no  doubt  that  yon  have 
not  omitted  to  take  advantage  of  ali  tbe  means  and  oppor- 
tunities at  your  command  for  tbe  important  ptirpose  of 
inveBtigntbg  the  causee  ef  the  extraoidinary  disaJli^ctioa 
In  the  mnks  of  that  ntmy,  which  hM|  unhappily^  given 
1  Iec  to  m  much  bloodshed  and  misery. 

*2.  In  this  perauaslonp  and  as  a  review  of  the  Tolaminons 
i^ecordi  eontalnlag  the  details  of  the  events  which  hare 
occurred  since  the  ilrai  display  of  disafleetioa  at  Barrsck- 
pore,  liOB  entirely  foiled  to  satisfy  our  minda  in  regard  to 
the  immediate  causes  of  the  mutinyj  we  desire  that  you 
will  lose  no  time  in  TeportiwR  to  u*  yoTir  opinions  on  the 
subject,  emtiTftcing  the  foUowing  hwkdSf  together  with  any 
others  which  yon  may  deem  it  neoesasiy  to  add,  in  order 
to  the  fnU  elucidation  of  the  subject  i 

*lst|  Tbe  state  of  feeling  of  the  i^epoy  towards  the 
gorenunent  for  »ome  lime  preoedlng  the  outbreak* 

'  2d,  Any  causes  which  of  late  years  may  be  thought 
likely  to  have  afTccted  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
fiervice* 

^2d,  Wbetbet  tlidr  lejalty  bad  been  aflected  by  tbe 
iuetigatioas  of  'emisiariee  of  foreign  powers^  or  native 
atateSi  or  by  any  g)Sneral  meesmes  of  our  administration 
aifeoting  themselves  or  any  other  dssses  of  our  snbjectB ! 

*  iihf  WliL'ther  the  propoasd  use  of  tbe  new  cartridges 
was  to  anVf  and  what,  extent  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  i 

*  5th,  Whether  the  ob|ectt  which  the  muliiieei^  are 
■appoattd  to  have  had  in  view  were  directed  to  the  snbver- 
men  of  the  BritiBh  power  ia  Indio^  or  to  the  attmnment  of 
[leeuniary  or  other  advantiyi  ? 

^  Gth,  Whether  the  progreai  of  ^e  mutiny  esn  be  traced 
to  general  comblnatiou  or  conoert,  or  was  the  result  of 
fie^Arate  impnlFea  at  the  sevcra!  stations  of  regimenta ;  and, 
if  the  fomiet,  how  the  conibination  was  canied  on  without 
any  knowledge  or  smpidon  of  it  on  the  part  of  tbe 
f«gimental  officers  ! 

^3,  Tl,  however^  you  should  not  feel  yonrselTes  t0  be 
in  i>Q^^ejvgioa  of  information  sufficient  to  form  a  well- 
grotinded  opinion  upou  the  causes  and  objects  of  the  mntinyi 
we  authorise  you  to  appoint  a  speci^iJ  mixed  commission 
for  a  pr^iminary  inveslJgatlou  into  tba  eame,  to  be  com- 
posed of  offieen  ideoted  from  all  branches  of  the  serviees  of 
lodm,  in  whose  personal  experienoe  and  eonndnesa  of 
judgment  you  have  entire  confidence.  In  that  OMSf  you 
will  lose  no  time  in  reporting  bo  us  your  sentimenti  npen 
the  ooucluaiene  atrived  at  hf  the  csommission** 


^    >^>^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

A   SECOND   YEAR   OF   REBELLION. 


.HEN»  at  the  opening  of  1858,  the 
"stirrmg  events  of  the  preceding 
[year  came  to  be  passed  in  review, 
most  men  admitted  that  the  progress 
of  the  Indian  Revolt  had  outrun  their 
'  expectations  and  falsified  their  hopes. 
Some  had  believed  that  the  fall  of  Delhi 
vvould  occur  after  a  few  days  of  besieging, 
^  bringing  with  it  a  pacification  of  the  whole 
^country.  Some,  allowing  that  tliis  capture  migUt 
veiy  probably  bo  retarded  several  weeks,  did  not 
the  ic^  look  to  a  general  pacilication  as  a  natural 
res  alt.  Others,  roljing  on  the  heroic  llavelock  and 
the  energetic  NdlJ,  prepared  to  date  the  termination 


of  the  rebellion  from  the  expected  capture  of 
Lucknow.  Others,  reeognising  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
as  *  the  right  man  in  the  right  place/  strengthened 
themselves  in  the  belief  that  he  would  march  at 
once  from  Calcutta  to  Cawnpore,  and  put  down  all 
the  rebels  before  the  summer  was  well  over.  Some 
believed  that  the  sepoys,  lamenting  the  ill  sucoeEs 
of  their  treachery  to  the  British  government, 
would  return  to  their  allegiance  without  iuocu* 
latin g  other  portions  of  the  Indian  community 
with  the  Tirus  of  lawlessness.  Others  had  fondly 
hoped  thatf  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  in 
Bngland,  such  large  numbers  of  fine  troops  would 
have  been  sent  over  in  the  summer  and  autumn, 


118  would  MuBca  to  quell  the  mutiny  even  thongh 
the  sepojB  reirraiii^d  obstinate. 

All  these  hopes  were  dashed.  The  gloomy 
prophets,  on  this  occasion,  were  in  the  ascendant. 
The  TOutiuy  had  spread  to  almost  every  native 
rc^ment  in  the  Bengal  army*  It  bad  been  accom* 
panied  by  an  unexpected  display  of  mihtary  orgau- 
kation  among  the  revolted  sepoys.  It  had  incited 
many  ambitious  cbieft^ius  to  ify  their  chance  for 
an  increase  of  power.  It  hafl  been  encon raged  and 
extended  by  the  long  delay  in  tiie  conquest  of 
Delhi*  It  bad  further  received  a  certain  glow  of 
triumph  from  the  extraordinarj^  events  at  Lucknow, 
which  left  the  rebels  perfect  masteiii  of  the  city  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  It  bad  been  permitted  to 
grow  to  unwonted  magnitude  by  the  extreme  slow- 
ness Tvith  which  British  troops  arrived  at  Indian 
ports.  Lastly^  it  had  become  surrounded  by  rcrj 
nn^Eoglish  attributes,  in  tbo  savage  feeling  of 
vengeance  engendered  in  the  minds  of  English 
oflScers  and  soldiers  by  the  sepoy  atrocities. 

It  is  true  that  Englishmen  bail  much  to  be 
proud  of,  in  the  achievements  of  their  countrymen 
daring  the  past  year.  They  could  point  tu  the 
sagacity  of  Sir  Henry  LawTcnce,  in  quietly  forti- 
fying and  provisioning  the  Residency  at  Luc  know 
at  a  time  wdien  less  acute  observers  saw  no  storm 
in  the  distance.  They  could  admire,  and  wonder 
while  they  admired,  the  heroism  with  which  Sir 
Hugh  AYiieeler  and  bis  companions  bad  so  long 
maintained  a  wretehcdly  weak  position  agartist  a 
lar^e  army  of  mutineers  headed  by  an  arch-traitor. 
They  could  follow  with  delight  the  footsteps  of  Sir 
Henry  Havel ock,  winning  victory  after  victory 
over  forces  five  or  ten  tinier  as  strong  as  his  own- 
They  could  shew  how,  in  a  bot  climate,  NeiU  bad 
advanced  from  the  east  and  Nicholson  fVom  tho 
west,  fighting  energetically  against  all  obstacles, 
and  dying  like  true  soldiers  at  the  bead  of  tbeir 
columns*  They  cxjuld  ask  the  world  whether  a 
garrison  was  ever  more  nobly  defended,  under 
circumstances  of  trying  didicultyj  than  the  Resi- 
dency under  Inglis ;  and  whether  a  garrison  was 
ever  brought  away  from  the  middle  of  a  hostile 
city  under  more  extraordinary  conditions,  and 
'With  more  complete  success,  than  was  achieved 
in  the  *  Exodus  from  Lucknow*  under  Campbell, 
Outram,  and  Havelock.  They  could  point  to  Sir 
John  LawTence  for  an  example  of  what  a  civilian 
could  do^  maintaining  a  large  and  recently  con^ 
quered  country  at  peace  by  the  energy  of  his  own 
individual  character,  raising  regiment  after  regi- 
ment of  trustworthy  native  troops,  and  sending  an 
army  to  reconquer  Delhi  before  a  single  additional 
soldier  could  arrive  from  England.  They  could 
point  to  the  eicertions  of  numerous  individuals, 
any  one  of  whom  would  have  been  a  hero  if  his 
heroism  had  not  been  eclipsed  by  that  of  men 
better  known  to  fame. 

These  recollections  afibrded  some  consolation 
under  the  disappointment  oecasioned  by  the  long 
continuance  of  the  war  waged  by  the  mutineer?. 
Yet  were  they  far  from  being  an  adequate  reward 


for  the  blood  and  treasure  expended  ;  the  pro- 
vailing  natural  feehng  was  one  of  disappointment, 
iiot  were  Ibcorists  less  at  fault  in  their  estimate 
of  causes,  than  practical  men  in  their  expectation 
of  results.  Still  was  the  qu<^tioii  put,  *  What  was 
the  cause  of  the  mutiny  T  And  still  were  the 
answ^ei^  as  diverse  aa  ever.  From  May  to  Decem- 
ber the  tbcoHes  multiplied  faster  than  the  means 
of  solving  them.  On  the  reUgious  side,  men  banded 
themselves  chiefly  into  two  parties.  One  said  that 
tile  native  troops  in  India  hafl  revolted  because  we, 
as  a  nation^  had  tampered  with  their  religion.  We 
had  nearly  put  down  infanticide  and  suttee;  we 
paid  less  respect  than  formerly  to  their  idols  and 
holy  places  J  w^e  had  allowed  pious  officci"s  to 
preach  to  the  sepoys  in  tbeir  regimen ts^  and 
missionaries  to  inveigh  against  brahmins  and 
temples ;  and  we  so  clumsily  managcfl  a  new 
contrivance  in  the  fabrication  and  use  of  cartridges, 
OS  to  induce  a  suspicion  in  tho  native  mind  that  a 
personal  Insult  to  their  religious  prejudices  was 
intended.  On  the  other  band,  religious  Christians 
contended  that  tho  revolt  was  a  mark  of  God^s 
anger  against  tbo  English  nation.  Tbey  urged  that 
a  people  possessing  the  Bible  ought  long  ago,  by 
government  as  well  aa  by  individual  eflbrts,  to  have 
distributed  it  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
India ;  that  wo  ought  to  have  encouraged  churches 
and  chapels,  ministers  and  missionaries,  Bible- 
classes  and  Scriptui'o-readcra ;  that  we  ought  to 
have  disregarded  caste  prejudices,  and  boldly  pro- 
claimed that  Hiudooism  and  MoslemL^m  wore 
worse  than  mockeries,  and  that  no  expectations  of 
happiness  in  this  life  or  the  next  were  sound  but 
such  as  rested  on  Biblical  grounds — in  short,  tit  at 
England  had  bad  a  magnificent  opportunity,  and  a 
deep  obligation,  to  teach  with  all  her  power  the 
way  of  salvation  to  two  hundred  million  benighted 
beings  J  and  that,  failing  thiSj  the  Revolt  had  been 
ft  consequent  and  deserved  calamity.  Another 
dASS  of  reason ers  attributed  the  outbreak  to  the 
want  of  sympathy  between  the  Europeans  and  tb© 
natives  in  the  general  relations  of  life.  A  yonng 
nmn  was  sent  out  to  India  by  the  Company,  either 
as  a  writer  in  the  civil  service  or  as  a  cadet  in  the 
anny  j  be  learned  the  immediate  duties  of  his  office, 
studied  just  so  much  of  the  vernacular  languages 
and  customs  as  were  absolutely  needed,  rose  in  the 
middle  years  of  his  life  to  higher  offices  and 
emoluments,  and  returned  to  end  his  days  in 
England,  He  held  the  natives  in  contempt  j  be 
neither  knew  nor  cared  what  passed  in  their 
inmost  hearts ;  he  treated  India  as  a  conquered 
country,  held  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Company^s  servants.  Hence,  according  to  the  view 
now  under  notice,  the  natives,  having  nothing  for 
which  to  love  and  respect  the  British,  were  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  pretext  to  expel  the  foreign 
element  from  tbeir  land.  Military  men,  acquainted 
with  the  Bombay  and  Madras  armies^  insisted  that 
tbo  mutiny  bad  arisen  from  the  organisation  of 
that  of  Bengal ;  in  which  the  Bmhmin  sepoys  and 
Rajpoot  sowars  had  been  so  p*  ^^d  petted, 
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that  they  began  to  deem  themselves  masters 
instead  of  subjects,  and  to  aim  at  a  sort  of 
tnilitary  despotism  on  their  own  account.  Other 
speculators,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  Mohammedans 
have  IB  all  ages  been  intensely  fanatical,  regarded 
llio  mutiny  as  only  one  among  many  iudi- 
cations  of  an  attempt  to  revive  the  past  glories 
of  tho  MogiilSj  when  the  followers  of  Mahomet 
were  the  rulers  ia  ludiat  Others  again,  keeping 
clear  of  the  larger  questions  of  creed  and  race, 
attributed  the  troubles  to  the  policy  of  annexation, 
which  bad  been  pursued  to  so  extraordinary  a 
degree  in  recent  years.  These  reasoners  urged  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  faulta  and  follies 
of  the  King  of  Oude,  five  million  natives  uuques* 
tioBably  looked  up  to  Iiim  as  their  sovereign,  and 
felt  their  prejudices  shocked  and  their  alarm 
excited,  when,  in  1856,  he  was  rudely  hurled 
from  his  throne,  and  made  a  pensioner  dependent 
on  a  company  of  merchants.  Another  class  of 
theorists,  impressed  with  a  horror  of  taxation,  pitied 
the  poor  Hindoos  who  had  to  pay  so  nmch  to  the 
Company  for  permission  to  live  on  the  Eoil,  eo 
much  for  the  salt  monopoly,  so  much  for  other 
dues ;  and  sought  to  find  a  reason  for  the  mutiny  in 
the  desire  to  throw  off  these  imposts.  Commercial 
men,  estimating  nations  and  countries  by  a  stand- 
ard familiar  to  themselves,  had  long  complained 
that  the  Company  did  not  encourage  independent 
commerce  in  India ;  and  now  they  said  :  *  If  you 
had  acted  with  English  good  senscj  the  re  vol  f 
would  never  hare  occurred.  Afford  facihties  for 
the  construction  of  raOways,  canals,  and  docks ; 
build  ships  and  steamers;  develop  your  mineral 
wealth  in  coal  and  iron ;  sell  or  let  plots  of  land 
to  men  who  will  bring  Englbh  experience  and 
English  machiuciy  to  bear  on  its  cultivation ; 
grow  tea  and  coffee,  sugar  and  cocoa,  timber  and 
fruits,  cotton  and  flas^  corn  and  pulse,  on  t!te 
soils  favourable  to  the  respective  produce— do  all 
this,  or  afford  facilities  for  others  to  do  it,  and 
the  natives  of  India  will  then  have  something 
more  profitable  to  think  of  than  mutiny  and 
bloodshed/ 

We  point  to  theic  vanous  theories  for  the 
purpose  of  remarking,  that  the  controversies 
relating  to  them  were  as  warmly  conducted  at 
the  end  of  the  year  as  when  the  news  of  the 
eartrldgo  troubles  first  reached  England.  The 
higher  the  position,  the  more  extensive  the  experi- 
ence, of  public  men,  the  moro  chary  were  they  in 
committing  themselves  to  any  special  modes  of 
explanation  J  it  waa  by  those  who  knew  little, 
that  the  boldest  assertions  were  hazarded,  An 
opinion  was  gradually  growing  up  among  cautious 
reasoners,  that  the  revolt  must  have  been  the 
eomposite  resultant  of  many  co-ordinate  or  eo* 
existent  causey  each  of  which  contributed  towards 
it  in  a  partfcnlar  way ;  but  such  reason ers  would 
ticcesarilir  ncrceive  that  a  true  solution  could  only 
be  '  when  all  the  separate  items  were 

^  perly  estimated.    Hence  the  autho- 

igland  and  in  India,  recommended 


and  followed  a  plan  that  may  thus  be  enunciated 
— firat  suppress  the  mutiny ;  then  collect  gradually 
evidence  of  its  various  predisposing  causes ;  and, 
finally,  make  us©  of  that  evidence  in  remodelling 
the  institutions  of  British  India  on  a  firmer  basis. 
The  NoTEB  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  shewed 
that  the  Company  took  the  common -sense  view, 
of  inquiring  into  the  probable  causes  of  the 
mutiny  before  planning  the  re-organisation  of 
Indian  affairs.  The  candid  acknowledgment  by 
the  Directors,  that  the  voluminous  documents 
hitherto  produced  had  'entirely  failed  to  satisfy 
their  minds  in  regard  to  the  immediate  causes  of 
the  mutiny,*  was  full  of  significance,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  of  caution  to  others. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  present  Chronicle^  the 
trea-tment  wuU  necessarily  bo  affected  by  the 
character  of  the  struggle.  At  the  beginning  of 
185e,  scarcely  any  symptoms  of  further  mutiny 
were  presented.  The  Bengal  army  was  gone, 
scattered  in  anarchy  j  the  armies  of  Bombay, 
Madras,  and  the  Punjaub,  were  almost  wholly 
sound ;  and  the  daily  events  consisted  mainly  of 
military  operations  against  the  revolted  sepoy 
regiments  of  the  Bengal  army,  and  against  such 
chieftains  as  had  brought  their  retainers  into  tho 
field  for  selfish  purposes*  Hence  the  narrative 
may  march  on  more  rapidly  than  before* 

All  the  interest  of  the  military  operations  in 
India,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  grouped 
itself  around  the  commander- in-chiet  Slow  as 
had  been  the  arrival  of  British  troops  in  Indi% 
during  the  months  when  Wheeler,  Havelock, 
Neill,  Outram,  Inglis,  Barnard,  Wilson,  and 
Nicholson  were  struggling  against  difficulties,  the 
disembarkations  were  very  numcroas  in  November 
and  December.  When  the  old  year  gave  place  to 
the  new,  it  was  cstt mated  that  23,000  British 
troops  had  landed  at  Calcutta  since  the  troublis 
began,  besides  others  put  on  shore  at  Bombajj 
Madras,   and  Kuntchee.*     They  had   adyane«il 


*  A  fnintn  Vta  prepared  bj  order  of  p«f  Uato^mt,  «r  fh^  oddi 
«tid  ends  compoirnf  vtmt  wiii  ctUml  tb«  *ea.kH  of  Etif U4I1  toldten 
gi>!dg  Qiit  to  IndifL,  the  oiM  at  vbioh  t^vy  were  fftJmAl«d,  *»4  tb« 
mode  of  pajing  f^rr  Uk^m  i 

Two  eaaTiLi  fr^clra  mt  ar.  3J.  (jMic«^  tttbtQ. 

Xnied  for  frock  i  in  tbfl  eue  oftcrgtuiAUh      .  £&  G    S 

One  patT  ruivas  trouBari^       .        ,        .        *  0  3    A 

One  neck  handle  erchlef*     .         ,        ,        ,        .  0  0    S 

Om  pAir  of  Hhoe«,           «...        *  0  i    0 

Ihne  poondft  of  niulM  hkiu  a!  Id,        .       «  0  1    ft 

TwspaundBof  yeUewtMPfAtT^^M        •        *  0  19 

'Sine  balk  of  plpcetiiv^ 0  0    0 

OnQ  qu:u't  liii-pot,  wilb  hoolr,         *        *        «  0  10 

One  tcfubbing-broib,        *        ,        .        ,       *  0  ©   t 

ThrM  Ibii  of  tljiekliir,  *        ■        *       .        *  0  1    0 

Ona  clup-knlfii ti  1    0 

Otie  h$j^  In  Ucu  of  htrei^cJf,         ^        -        .  0  ^  in 

NtvdiM  wid  tbreftd, 0  10 

Tbttn  poimfU  <>r  t«biu:cOi  *t  ii,  M.p      *        .  0  ^   0 
Two  anLdneJ-bcU*,       .        *         .        .        .        ,0*0 

Two  ch«£^-abirt«i  %%U.M.t         *       ■        «  0  i    0 

£»    0    B 

*Tbo  prft^es,*  as  th«  r&tum  letta  ot,  *4fe  ntjafmdablj  ItubJe  to 
VATi&tfon,  but  thoM  in  this  &boTA  Ust  will  KTre  u  m  ivaeoil 
!itAndbi^  fai-  ^idAneft.  Tbcse  vztra  neceturlefi  are  pojd  for  bj 
Ibe  men  to  «bDm  the^  ore  lisucvij,  €iul  of  pay  adwineed  for  tli9 
piirpHDse.  Tobftcc^  Li  l«n]«d  la  autih  men  onlj  u  «t«  in  tbe  luiJkft 
of  luiLiig  l£^  uid  if  injr  man  ht  provided  Alrcftdj  with  &njr  of  ihn 
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into  the  Tapper  province.^  by  those  routes  and 
modes  which  have  so  often  been  adverted  to, 
and  were  placed  under  the  brigadiers  whom  Bir 
Cohn  Campbell  had  appointed  to  conduct  the 
varioas  operations  planned  hy  him.  We  have 
firstj  therefore,  to  notice  snch  of  the  proceedingi 
of  the  commander-in-chief  as  took  placo  during 
the  month  of  January ;  turning  attention  after- 
wards to  military  proceedings  in  other  quarters. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell^  as  the  last  chapter  Eh  owed, 
rescued  Cawnpore  and  General  "Windham  from 
trouble  at  the  close  of  November  and  the  beginning 
of  the  following  month.  He  did  not  move  from 
the  vicinity  of  that  city  till  towards  the  end  of 
December.  Writing  to  Yiscount  Canning  on  this 
suhjectj  on  the  6th  of  January,  be  said;  'I  am 
informed  by  the  civil  authorities  that  my  pro- 
tracted stay  at  Cawnpore  was  of  much  benefit  j 
and  1  am  convinced  that,  apart  from  any  imme- 
diate military  object,  it  is  necessary,  for  the 
re-eBtablJshment  of  authority,  that  the  march  of 
the  troops  should  bo  deliberate.  Time  h  thus 
atforded  to  the  magistrates  and  special  commit 
sionors  to  visit  rebellious  towns  and  villages^  and 
again  display  to  the  people  in  nnmistakablo 
manner  the  resolution  of  your  !ordship*s  govern- 
ment to  visit  punishment  on  all  those  who  during 
the  last  few  months  have  set  aside  their  allegiance/ 
lie  at  the  same  time  glanced  rapidly  at  the  chief 
military  operations  which  had  marked  the  month 
of  December  in  tlie  Gaugetic  and  Jumna  regions— 
such  as  Outram'a  defence  at  the  Alum  Bagh ; 
Adrian  Hope's  clean  EW*eep  of  Ncna  Sahib's  pro- 
perty at  Bithoor  ;♦■  Walpole*s  eicp edition  to  Etawah 
and  Minpooree  ;  Beaton's  energetic  movements  with 
a  column  from  Delhi ;  and  Windham's  expedition 
to  Futtiab. 

When  the  vehicles  had  returned  to  Cawnpore, 
after  conveying  tlio  Lncknow  fugitives  to  Allaha- 
badj  the  commander-in-chief  prepared  to  move 
his  head-quarters  to  Furruckabad  and  Fort  Fut- 
teghur,  near  which  places  many  insurgent  chief- 
tains required  to  be  dealt  with.  He  started  on 
the  24th  of  December  and  marched  to  Chowrepore, 
After  remaining  there  some  time  to  organise  his 
force  Into  brigades,  ^^c,,  he  renewed  his  march  on 
the  2Stb,  and  reached  Mecrun-ke-Sorai.  At  the 
several  halting -places  of  himself  and  his  brigar 
dierSj  ho  made  arrangements  for  destroying  the 

tlhow  ttUolai^  uLd  iach  am  In  a  i^rTlceAtite  DOAdittm,  *  dnpUCftUi 

It  irill  «t  once  ti<  underilood  that  the  Drdiniify  c^qiulpnieiit  of 
th»  ioldJer  !«  not  hrre  innntlioacd  i  nnly  tb<ft  extru  for  the  hs- 
vojftfn  being  includetl  1  he  *  nliw  bolli  of  j^lpeclAj'  cooitilute 
p^rhmjrt  th«  w£)T&t  lt«iTi  in  tho  Ikt. 

*  BifdVd  tho  ltn«1  ct^potnartfhKD  the  neighbourhood  of  C«wnp{^iitT 
the  nHLish  troops  did  their  belt  to  deapnil  one  who  reoclred  taote 
eitecTation  than  any  other  man  In  Itidin.  An  ci nicer  writing  il  the 
clou  or  the  jear^  *4i4  :  *  Wo  have  made  very  good  u»  of  nidr  delaj 
al  Cawnpot?.  Tha  Hit^htand  brigado  vaa  enoamiKd  at  Ultbeor, 
and  emploffd  in  raiiflnf^  jlM  Kena  Sahlb^i  valnablea  fhim  a  veil. 
Tha  op«raLtDn  wni  a  moiC  difAoott  onfl*  ai  the  well  wu  deep  and 
fuU  of  watff.  HDwover^  it  wim^vrj  iuoee«f ilL  ;  for  not  tnclitdEu^ 
tlitfr  1«^  day's  work  (a  rery  f  Ood  oflse)  th^  raised  7H  poondi  of 
SeM  la  TKFiduft  shupea,  and  S5I  poimda  of  ^rer.  Too  laat  day 
the  J  got  an  pnannoiu  quantl^  of  gold  and  eUver,  «o  hearj  that  a 
mnn  cudid  Jutl  cvrj  It,  I  h0|»  they  vlU  come  upon  B^Jee  Bao^i 
Jevelf.  Thrra  are  two  mvn  vaUj  fvt  lo  open.  Tb«  Kema  If 
** betatlng  hU  hreaat"  at  our  wdl-tucceBpce' 


eonntry-hoatfi  on  the  Ganges^  in  order  to  prevent 
molestation  of  the  Doah  from  the  Onde  side  of  the 
river  when  the  troops  should  have  moved  on*  On 
the  31st  he  arrived  at  Goorsatgnnje ;  Greathed, 
Windham,  and  Hope  Grant  all  being  with  him. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  Sir  Colin  »ent 
forth  two  regiments  under  Adrian  Hope  to  boouto 
the  iron  suspension-bridge  over  the  Eallee  Nuddee^ 
a  verj  important  point  on  the  road  from  Cawnpore 
to  Futteghur.  A  party  of  sailors  were  quite 
delighted  to  assist  in  this  work,  replacing  with 
ropes  some  of  the  ironwork  which  tho  rehela  had 
begun  to  destroy.  On  the  2d  the  enemy,  hovering 
in  villages  near  tho  bridge,  attacked  Bir  Oolin'a 
picketa  and  advanced  columna  ;  but  they  wefB 
speedily  defeated  and  driven  across  the  Ganges 
into  Rohilcund.*  Proof  was  here  afforded  that 
the  insurgents  had  not  forgotten  the  advantages 
of  organisation,  '  The  rehcli,'  gaid  the  eotnmander- 
in- chief  in  his  dispatch;  '  who  were  dispersed  on 
tbis  occasion  J  consisted  of  three  or  four  battalions 
of  the  41st  and  other  corps  of  native  infantry.  In 
tho  41st,  the  rebels  had  begun  with  much  system 
to  organise  a  second  battalion,  their  recruits  being 
dressed  in  a  neat  uniform/  On  the  3d^  Sir  CoUn 
reached  Fut teghur,  tho  old  British  station  near 
the  city  of  Furruckabad.  Fortunately,  the  enemy, 
who  had  hold  Futteghur  for  at  least  six  months, 
now  retreated  so  precipitately  that  they  had  not 
time  to  destroy  the  government  property  within 
tho  place.  Sir  Colin  found  a  lai-ge  amount  of 
stores  of  the  most  valuable  description,  belonging 
to  the  gun  and  clothing  agencies,  Flaving  secured 
these  important  items  of  military  property^  he  sent 
a  large  stock  of  grain  to  Cawnpore,  to  lighten  the 
labours  of  the  commissariat  for  the  supply  of  Sir 
James  Ontram  at  the  Alam  Bagh.  The  Kawab 
of  Furruckabad  had  long  been  among  the  most 
ferocious  leaders  of  the  insurgents  ]  and  tbe  com* 
mander-in-chief  now  proceeded  to  such  measures 
as  would  punish  him  severely  for  his  treachery, 
*The  destruction  of  the  Nawab's  palaces  is  in 
process.  I  think  it  right  that  not  a  stone  should 
be  left  nntnnicd  in  all  the  residences  of  the  rebel- 
lions chiefs.  They  are  far  more  guilty  than  their 
misguided  followers,' 

On  the  6th  of  January,  then,  the  commander4n* 
chief  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  at  Futteghun 
With  him  were  the  brigades  and  columns  of  Hope 
Grant,  Adrian  Hope,  Walpole,  Windham,  Seaton, 
Oreathcd,  and  LitUe;  Inghs,  with  a  movable 
column  J  was  restoring  order  in  a  part  of  the  Doah 

*  One  IneJ^efit  of  thleaffmlrwaa  aftenrardt  thut  dcBcrfb^Kl  hf 
an  officer  prea^nt:  *  A  hH|;ade  waa  aent  to  repaif  the  nup^ncien. 
bifidf&  Thej  eomnaen  wd  work  on  th^  Irt,  and  ty  roorninj  of  th« 
Sd  had  flnlifa»d  It  ell  but  on«  or  two  ptanlLi,  whieh  thej  wira  la;rhif 
down,  wbea  the  chief  nw  the  vilUfren  eom*  out  of  ths  itUIa^v 
opporite.  Ho  detired  aome  one  to  go  antS  tell  them  not  to  bo 
afraid,  as  thejr  voiild  cot  he  hurt;  when  all  of  a  luddeEi  hati; 
fame  a  ronnd-ihol  ftossn  amoiigit  thaifl,  wHicU  kill  ad  fuur  msn  of 
the  Sa±.  The  eaeifiy  v««  Ibtli  diicorered  to  b«  In  force ;  the 
itaval  brigade  foon  opeini  on  HMm,  pttchlnir  Into  the  rlllago  for 
ahoiit  two  bonn,  thetf  nt«mln{  ll  wtih  an  18  pounder  and  a 
^pounder ^  When  llie  flrln^  eommenced,  ve  vers  ail  wtit  fori 
the  bridge  wae  eoon  llnlvhodp  and  then  th«  chief  vltb  hla  force 
GToeaed,  turned  lh«iEi  ont  of  the  rtOaf*,  and  pui»ted  tiKm  with 
ciratrjand  artlUcry  fop  ahout  olj^ht  mllee.' 


between  Cawiipore  and  Etawah ;  while  Oiiti*am 
w&s  still  at  the  Alom  Bagli,  Sir  Colin  scarcely 
moved  fmm  that  spot  during  the  i-emainder  of  tl>o 
month.  He  was  waiting  for  more  troops  from 
Calmitta,  and  for  vast  stores  of  warlike  material 
from  the  ujjper  j^r^vinees.  It  may  here  be  remarked 
that  the  etiormons  Aveight  of  stores  and  ammuni- 
tion re<j«ired  for  an  army,  and  tlie  vast  distances 
to  be  traversed  in  India,  gavo  a  stupendous 
character  to  some  of  the  convoy's  occasion  ally 
prepared*  Thua^  on  the  2  2d  of  January,  about 
30U0  troops  started  from  Agra  for  the  Caw n pore 
re«jtons,  having  in  charge  19  gnus  of  various 
calibre,  and  ISCK)  carts  laden  with  stores  and 
ammnnition.  Tbere  were  750  rouuds  of  ammuni- 
tion for  each  of  24  guns,  and  50O  for  each  of 
44  howitzers  and  mortars — all  required  by  the 
commander-in-chief,  Beveral  ladies,  en  rmtU  to 
Calcutta,  took  advantage  of  the  protection  of  this 
force.  The  above  numbers  give  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  the  convoy  j  fur  native  servants  and  camp* 
followers,  together  with  animals  of  draught  and 
burden,  always  accompany  such  a  train  in  swarms 
almost  inconceivable. 

When  the  EngUsb  public  found  that  the  whole 
of  tho  autumn  months,  and  the  winter  so  far  as 
the  end  of  January,  had  passed  away  without  any 
great  achievement  except  the  relief  of  Lucknow, 
poi-tions  of  them  began  to  complain  and  to 
censure*  They  eould  not  and  would  not  find  fault 
%vith  Sir  Colin,  because  he  was  a  general  favourite ; 
and  therefore  they  ruiilied  to  a  conclusion  inimical 
to  Viscount  Canning^  who  from  the  first  had  been 
made  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  vast  amount  of  anony- 
mous abuse,  A  stoiy  arose  that  the  governor-general 
and  the  commander-in-chief  were  at  ^cross-purposes/ 
that  Campbell  was  doing  nothing  because  Canning 
thwarted  him.  The  Duke  of  Caifn bridge  and  Lord 
Pan  mure  took  occasion,  in  the  House  of  Lords^  to 
give  authoritative  contradictions  to  these  rumours  ; 
and  among  other  evidence  adduced  was  a  letter 
written  by  Sir  Colin  to  his  royal  highness— the 
one  as  commander-in-chief  in  India,  the  other  as 
eommander-in- chief  of  all  the  Quecn*s  forces 
generally— just  when  he  was  about  to  set  off  to 
head  the  military  operations  at  Cawnpore  and 
Lucknow,  *  Kow  that  I  am  on  the  point  of  leaving 
Caleuttaj'  be  said, '  I  would  beg,  with  the  greatest 
respect  to  tho  governor-gen eral,  to  record  the  deep 
sense  of  the  obligation  I  entertain  towards  his 
lordship.  Our  intercourse  has  been  most  cordial, 
intimate^  and  unreserved,  I  cannot  be  snfliclently 
thankful  for  his  lordsbip^s  confidence  and  support, 
and  the  kindly  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
affk;i*ded,  to  my  great  personal  satisfaction.  One 
at  a  distance,  and  nn acquainted  with  the  ordinary 
mode  of  transacting  business  in  tliis  country,  could 
J  hardly  estimate  the  gain  to  the  public  ser\'ice 
which  has  thus  been  made.  But  I  allude  princi- 
pally to  my  own  feelinp  of  gratification.*  Whether 
or  not  the  governor-general  and  the  commander- 
in  chief  were  divided  in  opinion  touching  the  best 
policy  to  pursue,  it  is  certain  that  men  in  lower 


though  influential  positions  differed  widely  m 
their  views  on  this  point.  Some  were  anxious 
that  Lucknow  should  be  attacked  at  once.  They 
Vtv^^  that  that  city  being  the  chief  seat  of  rebellion, 
a  emshmg  of  the  force  there  would  dishearten  the 
rebels  elsewhere ;  whereas  every  day  lost  would 
add  to  the  strength  of  Lucknow.  Even  our 
victories  increased  the  number  and  despera^Uon 
of  its  defenders ;  and,  therefore,  till  this  cetitral 
point  was  captured,  the  revolt  would  always  have 
a  nucleus,  a  flag  around  which  the  discontented 
might  rnlly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged 
that  Eohilcund  should  be  cleared  before  Lucknow 
could  be  profitably  seixcd.  Large  bands  still 
roaming  over  that  [irovinco  might  interrupt  the 
commander-in-chiefs  communications,  if  he  left 
them  in  his  rear  while  engaged  in  Oude,  Again, 
Sir  Colin  was  waiting  for  more  troops.  It  was 
asserted  that,  even  if  he  cottld  conquer  sixty  or 
eighty  thousand  figliting-mcn  in  the  streets  of 
Lucknow,  he  could  not  leave  a  force  there  while 
he  was  endeavouring  to  clear  out  Rohilcund,  Sa 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  attainable  evidence,  it 
ap[icars  that  Sir  Colin  himself  held  this  second 
opinion — resolving  to  clear  the  outworks  before 
attacking  the  central  stronghold  of  rebellion. 

Leaving  the  commander-in-chief  for  a  whik|  we 
may  suitably  direct  attention  to  the  proceedings  of 
other  generals  in  other  parts  of  the  wide  field  of 
opemtions — beginning  with  those  connected  with 
Sir  James  Outram, 

The  Alum  Bagh,  never  onoo  out  of  English 
hands  since  the  month  of  September,  remained 
a  very  important  stronghold*  Tho  reader  will 
perhajis  recall  te  mind  the  relation  which  that 
fort  bore  to  the  operations  at  Lucknow ;  but  a  short 
recapitulation  may  not  be  misplaced  here.  IThen 
Havelock  and  Outram,  on  the  25th  of  September, 
advanced  to  Lucknow,  they  left  Colonel  M'Intyre, 
of  the  78th  Highlanders,  in  command  at  the  Alum 
Bagb,  \\ith  orders  to  maintain  that  post  until 
further  instructions  reached  him.  He  had  with 
him  280  English  soldiers  of  various  regiment^  & 
few  Bikhs,  4  guns,  123  sick  and  wounded,  between 
4O00  and  5000  native  camp- follow ei*9,  large  nnnti- 
hers  of  cattle,  and  a  valuable  store  of  baggage, 
ammunition,  and  other  militarj'  appliances.  His 
supply  of  food  for  the  natives  was  very  scanty, 
and  those  i>oor  creatures  soon  suflered  terribly 
from  hunger.  After  a  few  days,  tliey  stealthily 
collected  crops  of  rice  and  grain  in  fields  near  at 
hand,  under  protection  of  the  guns;  but  this 
resource  was  soon  exhausted.  It  is  a  familiar 
occurrence  in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare,  that 
the  camp-followers  and  army-servants  exceed  by 
five  or  ten  fold  Uie  number  of  actual  combatants ; 
and  thus  is  to  be  explained  the  strange  composition 
of  the  miBccllancons  body  collected  wfithin  tlie 
walls  of  the  Alum  Bagh.  L^nablc  to  receive  aid  or 
even  Instructions  from  the  Residency,  M*  In  tyro 
maintainetl  his  position  as  best  he  could,  A 
convoy  of  provisions  reached  him  from  Cawnporc 
on  the  7th  of  October,  under  Major  Bingham,  and 


aQothei*  ail  the  25th  under  Maj(>r  Baniston.  Bomo 
of  the  troops  remaiiicd  with  htm  on  each  occasion, 
raising  his  force  altogether  to  QOO  fighting^men  anU 
ten  gans.  Meanwhile  he  fortified  his  position  with 
bastions  and  other  defeiice-workSj  and  contended 
successfully  against  the  encmy^  who  constructed 
five  batter tes  in  various  parts  of  the  exterior,  and 
brought  artillerj-fire  to  bear  against  him  day 
after  day.  They  also  held  the  neighbouring  furt 
of  ielalabadj  which  formed  a  sixth  base  of  attack. 
So  steadily  and  actively,  however,  did  the  colonel 
maintain  his  defence,  that  the  enemy's  fire  occa- 
sioned him  very  little  loss.  Matters  continued 
thns  until  the  middle  of  November,  when  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  coDqucring  Jelalahad,  and 
reaching  Alum  Bagb,  made  a  few  changes  in  the 
garrison.  Then,  iu  the  last  week  of  the  month, 
Bir  James  Outram  became  master  of  the  Alum 
Bagh,  with  a  picked  force  of  3r)0CI  to  400O  men. 
lie  easily  maintained  his  position  throughout 
Dceeniberj  and  gave  tlie  enemy  a  severe  defeat  on 
the  2!Sd,  at  a  place  called  Giuleej  three  ndles  from 
Alum  Bagh  on  the  Dil  Koosha  road.  The  opening 
of  the  year  1858  fonnd  Outram  still  at  liis  post, 
and  the  enemy  still  endeavouring  or  hoping  to  cut 
off  his  communications  and  starve  him  out,**^ 
Same  of  his  troops  were  awaj,  convoying  a  supply 
of  provisions  from  Cawnpore;  and  the  enemy, 
knowing  this,  resolved  to  attack  him  on  the  12th 
of  January  in  his  weakened  state.  Fathoming 
their  intentions^  he  prepared  for  defence.  At 
sunrise  they  appeared,  to  the  immense  number  of 
at  least  30,CiOO,  and  formed  a  wide  semicircle  in 
front  and  flank  of  his  position.  Outram,  massing 
his  troops  into  two  brigades,  sent  them  out  to 
confront  the  enemy.  Then  commenced  a  very 
fierce  battle ;  for  while  the  main  body  of  tlie 
enemy  attacked  these  tvro  brigades^  a  second  pro- 
ceeded to  assault  the  fort  of  Jelalabad,  while 
a  third  by  a  detour  reached  the  Alum  Bagh 
itselfj  and  endeavoured  to  cut  off  Ontram^s  com- 
nmnicatlons  with  it,  Frum  sunrise  till  four  o*glock 
In  the  afternoon  did  the  struggle  continue,  every 
British  gun  being  incessantly  engaged  in  repelling 
the  advances  of  dense  masses  of  the  enemy. 
Foiled  at  every  point,  the  insurgents  at  length 
withdrew  to  the  city  or  to  their  original  positions 
in  the  gardens  and  villages.  It  was  a  very  serious 
stmggle,  for  the  enemy  fought  well  and  were  in 
overwhelming  nambei*s;  nevertheless,  their  dis- 
comfiture was  complete.  Four  days  afterwards 
they  made  another  attack,  in  smaller  numbei's,  but 
with  greater  boldness  ;  the  result  was  the  same  as 


*5lr  JuiD^  QtitF&m*s  tatbl  force  in  niii)  near  ihe  Atum  ttAfh,  lit 
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before — complete  defeat  and  severe  loss.  Thug 
did  this  skilful  and  w-atchful  commander  frustrate 
every  hostile  attempt  made  by  the  swarms  of 
insurgents  who  sarroundcd  him. 

We  turn  our  attention  next  fiirther  efistward. 
The  Nepaulcse  leader,  Jung  Bahadoor,  with 
Brigadier  MacGregor  as  representative  of  British 
interests,  entered  Gonickpere  on  the  Cth  of  January, 
thus  taking  possession  of  a  city  which  for  many 
months  had  been  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
rebels.  The  force  was  Goorkha,  the  officers  were 
Nepaulese  and  English.  Jung  Bahadoor  and 
Brigadier  MacGregor  being  the  two  leaders,  the 
brigades  were  thus  commanded — the  first  by  Run 
Singh  and  Captain  Plowed  en,  the  second  by 
Sunmuck  Singh  and  Captain  Edmonstone,  tlie 
third  by  Junga  Do^^e  and  Lieutenant  Foote,  and 
the  artillery  by  Loll  Singh  and  Major  Fitzgerald. 
This  singular  combination  was  made  because, 
although  Jung  Bahadoor  was  entitled  to  appoint 
his  own  native  ofGccrs,  it  was  nevertheless  desirable 
that  English  otficers  should  be  at  hand  to  advise 
or  even  control  if  necessary.  The  advancing 
force  had  first  to  eflect  a  passage  over  a  nullah,  the 
bridge  of  which  was  broken,  and  the  banks  stoutly 
defended  by  the  enemy;  this  was  done  after  a 
short  but  sharp  conflict*  The  enemy  fled  from  the 
nullah  through  a  jungle  towards  the  city,  pursued 
hy  the  Goorkhaa  ;  but  the  latter  could  not  equal 
the  sepoys  in  running  over  loose  sand,  and  there- 
fure  could  not  come  up  with  them.  All  the 
baggage  having  crossed  the  nullah ^  Jung  Bahadoor 
steadily  advanced  towards  the  city,  attacked  by 
new  parties  of  the  enemy  hi  skirmishing  form  on 
both  llankf;.  Many  hundreds  of  the  rebels  rushed 
into  the  river  Bibtee,  to  effect  a  safe  crossing  to 
the  other  side,  adjacctit  to  the  Oude  frontier  ;  but 
they  were  shot  down  or  drowned  in  considerable 
n umbel's  in  this  attempt  to  escape.  Goruckporo 
was  entered,  and  taken  possession  of  in  the  English 
name.  It  is  curious  to  trace,  in  the  mihtaTy 
dispatch  of  Brigadier  MacGregor  to  the  Calcutta 
authorities,  the  sume  conventional  'mention*  of 
Ncpaulese  officers  as  is  customary  in  the  British 
amiy.  Colonel  Loll  Singh  *  proved  himself  a  good 
artillery  officer ;  *  Captain  Suzan  Singh's  '  very 
effective  fire  was  much  admired  \ '  Brigadier  Junga 
Doge  *  reaped,  conjointly  with  the  artillery,  the 
principal  honours  of  the  day  ;^  Brigadier  Sunmuck 
Bingh^s  brigade  '  was  well  in  advance  ;*  Brigadier 
Run  Singh's  brigade  ^was  most  skilfully  led 
through  the  forest ;'  and  Brigadier  Jodh  Adhikaree 
Avas  only  shut  out  from  praiee  by  the  fact  tliat  his 
brigade  was  not  brought  into  action.  Tiie  names 
of  the  British  ofllcers  were  set  forth  in  parallel 
order^  each  to  receive  praise  by  tho  side  of  his 
Hepaulese  companion.  The  English  commander 
of  a  military  force,  we  may  here  remark,  must 
often  he  embarrassed  while  writing  his  dispatches  ; 
for  unless  he  mentions  the  name  of  almost  eTcry 
ofiicer,  he  gives  offence  ;  while  it  taxes  his  powers 
of  composition  to  vary  the  terms  in  which 
encomiums   are   expressed*      When    Gomekpore 
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was  once  again  placed  under  British  control, 
the  authorities  qnicklj  put  down  the  so-called 
gOTernment  which  had  been  introduced  by 
Mahomed  Hussein,  the  self-appointed  nazim  or 
chief.  Such  of  hia  adlierents  as  had  clearly 
been  rebellious  were  quicklj  tried,  and  many 
of  them  executed.  AU  the  convicted  natiTea  who 
were  not  sentenced  to  liauging  were  made  to  do 
sweeper*s  work^  within  the  church,  jail,  and 
other  buildings,  without  respect  to  their  castCj 
creed,  or  former  dignity,  Mushurruff  KhaUj  and 
other  rebeUious  leaders  in  the  district  between 
Gomekpore  and  the  Oude  frontier,  were  ono  hy 
one  captured,  to  the  manifest  pacification  of  the 
country  villages  aiid  plantei-s^  estate. 

In  the  wide  stretch  of  country  between  Patna 
and  Allahabad,  and  between  the  Ganges  on  the 
south  and  Nepaul  on  the  north,  everything  was 
awaiting  the  completion  of  the  commandcr-in- 
chiefs  plans,  fa  and  near  Arrah,  Azimghur^ 
Ghazeepore,  Jounpoer,  Beuaresr^  and  MlrKapoi-Oj 
there  were  bodies  of  malcontents  ready  to  break 
out  into  open  rebellion  aa  soon  as  any  favourable 
opportunities  should  occur  for  so  doing,  but 
checked  by  the  gradually  increasing  power  of  the 
British,  On  one  occasion,  towards  the  close  of  the 
month,  Brigadier  Fmnks  marched  out  of  Secundra, 
near  AJliihabad,  against  a  body  of  50O  rebels^  who 
were  posted  with  several  guns  at  Kussunporo, 
He  totaUy  defeated  them,  and  captured  two  of 
their  guns.  About  the  same  time,  on  the  2M  of 
the  month,  Colonel  Rowcroft,  with  detaehments 
of  H.M.  10th  foot,  sailoi-s,  Siklis,  and  Goorkhas, 
proceeded-  from  Azimghur  towards  the  Oudian 
frontier,  tberc  to  aid  in  hemming  in  tlic  rebels. 
Indeed,  Jung  Bahadoor,  Franks,  and  Row  croft, 
at  tlje  end  of  the  month,  feeling  that  all  was 
pretty  secure  on  the  east  of  tho  frontier,  were 
gradually  drawing  a  cordon  ronnd  the  Ondians, 
IVom  Nepaul  in  the  north  to  the  Ganges  on  the 
south— ready  to  concur  in  any  large  scheme  of 
operations  which  Sir  Colin  Campbell  uaight  be 
enabled  to  initiate. 

Tho  brigadiers  who  were  more  immediately 
under  tho  eye  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  were 
employed  during  the  month  of  January ^  as  has 
already  been  implied,  in  clearing  away  bands  of 
insurgents  in  the  Doab  and  neighbouring  districts. 
To  detail  the  various  minor  contests  will  be  unne* 
cessary  ;  one  or  two  will  suffice  as  samples  of  alL 
On  the  27th  of  the  mouth.  Brigadier  Adrian  Hope 
had  a  smart  contest  with  tho  enemy  at  Shum- 
shabad.  Taking  with  him  a  small  column,*  he 
started  fVom  Futteghur  on  tho  previous  d^y,  and 
proceeded  through  Kooshinabad  to  Shumshabad, 
where  he  found  the  enemy  in  considerable  force. 
They  occupied  m  commanding  knoll  on  the  edge 
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of  the  plateau  overlooking  the  plain  stretditng 
towards  the  river.  On  the  knoll  was  a  Mossul- 
man  tomb,  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  an  old 
intrenchroent,  upon  which  they  had  raised  a 
sand-bag  battery ;  their  front  was  defended  by  a 
ravine  impassable  far  cavalry  or  guns.  Hope^ 
baving  formetl  his  jtlan  of  attack,  moved  over 
some  broken  ground  towards  the  enemy^s  camp. 
They  at  once  opened  with  a  well-directed  tire  of  I 
round<^hotp  Silencing  these  guns  by  a  Hank  Jire, 
Hope  ordered  his  infantry  to  advance  out  of  a 
hollow  where  they  had  been  screened ;  they  did 
80^  rushed  upon  the  camp,  and  captured  it.  Then 
began  a  pursuit  of  tho  fleeing  enemy  by  IIope*s 
cavalry,  and  the  securing  of  several  guns  and 
much  ammunition  which  they  had  lefl  behind 
them.  The  brigadier  believed  the  inmi^ents  to 
consist  of  two  of  the  mutinied  Bareilly  reginieiifif^ 
accompanied  by  a  motley  group  of  rebels  anxions 
for  plunder.  About  the  same  day,  another  district 
near  Furruckabad  became  the  scene  of  a  fierce 
encounter.  A  body  of  rebels  abont  DOOO  strong, 
with  four  guns,  beiug  heard  of  at  a  distance  of 
some  miles  from  the  city,  a  force  waa  sent  out- 
con  sieting  of  H;M.  4M  and  &ad  foot,  tho  4th 
Pniijaubees,  two  squadrons  of  liM*  9th  Lancers, 
two  of  Hodson's  Horse,  a  horse-bat teiy,  and  twe 
troops  of  horse-artillery.  The  enemy's  guns  were 
planted  on  the  site  of  an  old  mud- fort  on  rising 
ground,  whence  they  opened  fire  as  soon  as  the 
British  came  in  sight.  The  morning  being  densely 
^^Myj  *Ii^  column  proceetlcd  cautiously  to  prevent 
a  surprise.  The  action  that  ensued  was  chiefly 
carried  on  by  artillery  and  cavalry,  and  was 
marked  by  several  deaths  on  the  side  of  the 
British  owing  to  the  blowing  up  of  tnnibrils. 
Among  the  wounded  was  the  gallant  Ilodsoii, 
whose  name  had  beoome  so  well  known  in  eon- 
ncction  with  an  active  and  useful  body  of  Panjaub 
or  Sikh  irregular  cavalry.  The  result  of  this,  as 
of  almost  all  Bimilar  contests,  was  the  defeat  and 
dispersion  of  the  enemy.  A  glance  at  a  map  will 
shew  that  at  Furruckabad  and  Futteghur  (the  latter 
a  military  station  near  the  former),  the  commander* 
in-chief  was  in  an  admirable  position  to  send  out 
detachments  on  special  service,  Bareilly,  AUygarh, 
Agra,  Muttra,  Minpoorce,  Gwalior,  Etawah,  Oalpee, 
Cawnpore,  and  Lucloiow,  formed  an  irregular 
circle  of  which  Furruckabad  was  the  centre, 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year  the  little  odony  al 
Nynee  Tal  received  one  of  the  alarms  to  which 
it  had  been  so  often  subjected  for  six  months: 
but,  as  in  all  the  other  instances,  the  danger  was 
promptly  averted.  The  subsidiary  station  at 
Hutdwanee,  eighteen  miles  distant,  was  attacked 
early  in  tho  morning  by  a  large  number  of  the 
Bareilly  rebels.  Some  time  previously,  a  force  of 
about  600  Qoorkhas  had  been  sent  to  that  station  ; 
but  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  commandant  at 
Almora,  and  to  the  neglect  in  making  any  defen- 
sive arrangements,  the  place  was  not  well  prepaned 
to  resist  a  surprise.  The  enemy  opened  an  artil- 
lery fire  most  unexpectedly,  for  thdr  approach 


was  not  in  the  least  antieipattHl.  Tlie  gallaut  little 
Goorkhas,  however,  Bpeedily  turned  out^  met  tlie 
enemy  hand  to  band,  defeated  them,  pursued 
them  three  or  four  milea  from  the  station,  and  cut 
do\VB  a  considerable  nnmher  of  tUentir 

Of  the  two  imperial  or  once  imperial  cities^  Agra 
and  Delhi^  little  need  be  said  in  connection  with 
the  events  of  January,  Agra^  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  never  out  of  British  hands  during  the 
turmoils  of  1857^  although  severely  pressed  j  and 
wlien  Belbi  on  the  one  side,  and  Cawnpore  on  the 
other,  were  recovered,  there  was  less  chance  thaw 
ever  that  Agra  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  citizens  resnmed  their  ordinary 
employments,  and  the  British  anthorittes  re-estab- 
hshed  thoir  civil  control* 

After  four  months  of  strict  military  occupancy^ 
the  city  of  Delhi  was  thrown  open  to  natives  who 
during  that  interval  had  been  eiccluded.  On  the 
18th  of  January  an  order  to  this  intent  came  into 
operation,  Eacli  person  availing  himself  of  it  bad 
to  pay  one  rupee  four  annas  to  the  kotwallce  or 
police  authority ;  for  this  he  w*a3  provided  with 
a  ticket,  wMcb  insured  him  certain  facilities  fur 
living  and  trading  within  the  city*  Tlie  Chandnce 
Chowk  began  to  remime  its  former  lively  appear- 
ance ;  a  military  band  resumc^l  its  evening  mimic 
in  the  open  space  fronting  tho  English  church  j 
and^  ^but  for  the  shot-holea  all  around/  as  an 
eje-witne33  observed,  Mhe  signs  of  many  san- 
guinary months  were  passing  away*'  A  formal 
ebargo  was  drawn  up,  and  judicial  proceedings 
commenced,  against  tho  imprisoned  kmg ;  but 
as  the  trial  chiefly  took  place  in  February,  we 
may  defer  for  a  few  pages  any  notice  of  the 
proceedings* 

Everything  westward  of  Delhi  may  happOy  be 
dismissed  in  the  same  language  whieli  has  so  often 
sufficed  in  former  chapters.  Sir  John  Lawrence^ 
with  hia  able  coadjutors  ^toBtgomeryj  Cotton,  and 
Bdwardes,  still  held  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Fnnjaub  at  peace  or  nearly  so.  And  the 
same  may  in  like  manner  be  said  of  Sinde,  where 
Mr  Frere  and  General  Jacob  held  sway. 

Of  the  state  of  the  widely  scattered  and  diversely 
governed  regions  of  Central  India  and  Eaj  poo  tana 

4  The  i?DiidlUQn  of  th?  UritUh  qu&rl^Ti  In  Agn  st  the  lio^iii- 
ning  of  thd  yonf  WAS  brt^l^jr  tol^  by  cme  of  the  mlien  In  tho 
Mofituiiift  [H>«ip>«p«r,  after  tiie  Hiv«re  pfN^mrft  on  th&  garrlfon 
bi4  oeued :  *  The  fort  t»  bdng  Kbuidoiied  by  every  one  vb9  hu 
m  hoBfe  wbJeh  ennbe  made  tn  Ibe  teut  dearne  lubiuble ;  but  m&nj 
pwsipls  will  itlll  bi;»  uoR;ii«lJi<^ii  %q  temaia  wlUiin  lis  glCMi^y  waUi  for 
an  lTiid(<fin[tc  pcTiDd;  m  In  many  tnftbinLecs  the  dntraettoD  of  b«iuet 
lyti  be^n  lo  4^0^lI9kH:O||  tlikt  It  will  h^s  m.  wark  of  tima  and  a  nuLttar 
Qi  DCMntilderablG  cxpcnso  to  [iIach  them  In  anything  liike  dacent 
repair. ....  As  we  are  fortunntD  etiou'^^h  to  [Ktu^ma  food  hoiie« 
with  a  pttefaai  foof,  wbich  hu  bven  put  Into  exoclWnt  rfpatr,  wo 
Intend  publiihiiis  sext  Tuatdji/A  p&per  in  thAt  buildi^— the 
form^  pHntiag-Offin  of  tha  Mfuailiit^  We  4hAll  &II  be  juat  to 
gnaJ  wttmltM  Tar  nimttBrs,  i^ockerf,  and  luch  like  tfalngt;  far 
allliougb  ft  c^bupoy  (tttimp-bedfteadji  a  tcapoj^  and  &  couple  af 
brokan  clioirs,  w^re  a*  much  bm  we  could  find  rkhh  for  In  oniSf  of 
our  UtUa  ttSh.  of  the  fort,  yet  wo  iball  lOon  rcqnir*  rather  mora 
vfaen  wc  dwiiU  In  roofnier  habltatlona.  Our  diftAnt  fri«Jtdj  mutt 
Iedow  th4t  It  li  a  rara  tblnf  to  tee  tvo  platei  of  tbe  aame  pfcttsm 
on  uny  tAblo,  ftitd  tfaat  none  but  thoie  tipon  wrhom  fortune  hm 
imlt«(i  |udu!^«  ill  glaai  tuoiblBn.  Thi  pott  are  the  beigbt  of  our 
aRiblLlDn,  Port,  eh^ry ,  brandf ,  Alltopp,  and  Bau,  mr«  bi(nr«ra;ei 
jT^nerAlly  aa  unknown  to  thit  commimit^  ai  th^^  wiara  to  Roblnion 
Cruioc' 


at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  it  h  diffienit  to  give  a 
correct  pictnre.  Unlike  the  Hindtistani  regions^ 
thej  were  inhabited  by  a  very  motley  population 
— Bnndelas,  Rajpoots,  Eohillas,  Mahrattas,  Bheeis, 
Jata,  G bond 5^,  all  mingled,  and  governed  by  chief- 
taiuB  who  cared  ranch  more  for  their  own  petty 
authority  thnn  for  the  kings  of  Delhi  and  Luck- 
no  Wj  or  for  castes  and  creeds.  Luckily  the  two 
principal  Mahratta  leaders,  Sclodia  and  Holkar^ 
still  remained  faithful  to  the  British,  and  thus 
rendered  possible  what  would  have  been  impos- 
sible without  their  assistance.  If  to  Central  India 
and  Rajpootana,  we  add  Bundelcund  and  the 
Sanger  territories,  we  shall  have  a  wide  sweep  of 
country  approached  nearest  at  one  point  hy  the 
Calcutta  presidency,  at  another  hy  the  Madras 
presidency,  and  at  a  third  by  that  of  Bombay. 
As,  however^  Calcutta  bad  no  troops  to  spare  for 
that  part  of  India,  Madras  and  Bombay  sent  up 
columns  and  'field-forces*  as  fast  as  thej  could 
he  provided  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  read  of  small 
military  bodies  under  Stuart,  Stcnart,  Roberts, 
Whitlock^  Eos<^,  Bainea,  and  other  officers. 
According  to  the  number  of  troops  composing 
them,  and  tho  districts  in  w^hich  their  services 
were  required,  these  columns  received  various 
names — such  as  *  l^jpootaua  Field -force/  *  Ner- 
budda  Field -force,'  *  Blalwah  Field- force,*  and 
*  Central  India  Field-force,*  Tbe  mere  naming 
might  be  of  small  oonsequencc,  were  it  not  that 
confusion  arose  occasionally  by  difletent  appel- 
lations being  employed  at  different  times  for  the 
very  same  force.  At  various  perioda  during  the 
month  encounters  took  place,  a  few  of  which 
may  briefly  be  noticed. 

On  the  Gth  of  January,  a  small  force  of  about 
500  miscellaneons  troops,  with  guns^  set  out  from 
Camp  Muddah  in  Bajpootana,  under  Major 
Raines,  to  rout  a  body  of  rebels  at  Rowab.  They 
found  tbe  vilkgo  strongly  fortified  by  a  hedge 
fronting  a  deep  ditch  and  breastwork  of  earth, 
thick  and  loopholed.  After  a  reconnaiasaiice  the 
major  advanced ;  when  tho  enemy  opened  fire, 
bringing  down  branches  of  trees  with  a  crash 
among  the  British*  When  a  Lot  artillery  and 
infantry  fire  had  been  maintained  for  some  time, 
about  200  men  of  the  10th  Bombay  NJ,  received 
orders  to  storm  the  village  ;  tbey  advanced  in 
admirable  order,  dashed  forward,  cleared  the 
hedgCi  mounted  to  the  opposite  side,  and  com- 
pelled the  insurgents  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat, 
Tho  village  was  burned  to  ashes,  and  the  force 
returned  to  camp — having  marched  over  deep 
sand  in  a  thick  jungle  for  twenty-two  mUcs.  One 
of  the  horrors  of  war  was  i  Host  rated  forcibly  in  a 
few  brief  words  contained  in  an  officer's  narrative 
of  this  engagement :  '  Tho  villagers  were  mowed 
down  in  sections  by  the  artillery,  as  they  were 
entering  a  cave  on  tho  sides  of  the  rock  in  rear 
of  tho  viUage/  Notlung  perplexed  the  English 
oOiccrs  more  than  to  determine  how  far  to  com- 
passionate the  native  villagers ;  sometimes  these 
poor  creatures  suflered  terribly  and  undeservedly  ; 


but  on  other  occasions  they  utjqueslionaliljr  assisted 
the  rebols.  " 

Sir  Hugh  Rose  had  a  short  bnt  decisive  encounter 
with  a  body  uf  rebels  at  Ralgurh  or  Hutgurh 
towards  the  close  of  the  month.  This  was  a  town 
in  Cetitml  India,  between  Saugor  and  Bhopal, 
in  and  near  which  many  chieftains  had  unfurled 
the  banner  of  reV>ellion,  at  the  head  of  whom  Mas 
Nawab  Fadl  Mahomed  Khan.  Eatgurh  was  a 
strong  place,  in  good  repaii',  and  supphed  with  a 
year's  provisions.  The  rebels  intended  to  have 
made  a  bold  stand  ;  but  they  lost  heart  when  they 


saw  siege-artillery  brought  np  to  a  position  whieli 
they  had  deemed  unattainable,  and  apphed  to  the 
lircaching  of  their  fort.  Many  of  the  defenders 
abandoned  the  fort  during  the  night,  letting  them- 
selves down  by  ropei  from  the  rocks,  tc.  On 
the  next  day  some  of  their  number,  aided  by 
many  mutinous  sepoys,  emerged  from  the 
thick  jungles  in  the  neighbourhood^  attacked  the 
vidette^  guarding  the  rear  of  Sir  Hugh's  camp, 
and  attempted  to  relieve  the  fort;  but  they  were 
driven  across  the  river  Betwah,  and  the  fort  Becnrely 
captured*     It  is  worthy  of  note  how  many  of  the 
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contests  during  the  wars  of  the  mutiny  partook  of 
the  uature  of  sieges.  Mud-forta  have  been  famous 
in  India  for  centuries,  and  the  natives  exhibit 
much  hict  ill  defending  them.  Ab  long  as  guns 
attack  from  a  safe  distance,  such  strongholds 
may  bo  long  defended;  but  a  storming  by  British 
ba3*onets  utterly  paralyses  the  gari'isons.  Sir  Hugh 
bent  his  attention  towards  Bangor  also,  which  Imd 
for  many  months  boon  invested  by  a  large  body 
of  the  enemy.  With  the  second  brigade  of  the 
Central  India  Field-force,  reinforced  hf  the  3d 
Europeans  and  the  3d  native  cavalry  fVom  the 
Foonali  division,  ho  laid  his  plans  for  an  effective 
relief  of  that  jdace.  General  Whitloek,  with  a 
Madras  column,  was  also  bound  for  Saiigor  j  but 
it  was  expected  that  Rose  would  reaeh  that  place 
before  him. 

In  another  region^  much  nearer  Calcutta,  » 
small  miUtary  affair  presented  itself  lur  notice. 
Just  before  the  commencement  of  the  new  year, 
Sumbhulpore  was  relieved  from  a  trouble  that  had 
pressed  upon  it,  in  the  presence  of  a  miscel- 
laneous body  of  rebels.  A  small  force  of  less  than 
3no  troops,  consisting  of  Madras  native  infantry, 
Ramgnrh  in  fan  try  ^  and  Nagpoor  irregular  cavalry, 
made  a  forced  march  from  Kagpoor  to  Suinbhul- 
pore ;  and  on  the  30th  of  December  Captain  Wood 


marched  out  with  this  force  to  chastise  a  body  of 
rebels  encamped  in  a  gorsedand  near  the  city. 
The  victory  was  speedy  and  decisive^  and  was 
rendered  more  valuable  by  the  capture  of  three 
native  chieftains  who  had  been  leaders  in  the 
rebellion.  The  rebels  were  not  sepoys,  but 
escaped  convicts. 

The  large  and  important  regions  of  Nagpoor  and 
Hyderabad  exhibited  nearly  the  same  feature  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  as  they  hail  done  during 
the  summer  and  autumn.  Containing  veij  few 
pure  Hindustanis  of  the  Brahmin  and  Rajpoot 
castes,  and  being  within  comparatively  easy  reach 
of  the  trusty  and  tmsted  native  troops  of  the 
Madras  presidency,  they  were  seldom  disturbed  by 
symptoms  of  mutiny.  The  llritish  commissioners 
ot  residents  had^  it  is  true^  much  to  render  them 
anxious ;  but  the  perils  were  not  so  gi-eat  as  those 
which  weighed  down  their  brother- officials  in  other 
regions.  The  Deecan,  or  Ilydei-abad,  or  the  Nizam's 
Country— for  it  was  known  by  all  three  names — ^had 
from  the  first  been  more  troubled  by  marauders 
than  by  regular  military  mutineers.  The  village 
of  Mugrool,  Janappul,  Sind  Kaid^  Rungeenee,  and 
Dawulgaum,  mostly  distant  about  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  from  Jaulnah,  were  infested  during  January 
by  predatory  bands  of  Boh il las  and  Bheek,  who 
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alarmed  the  villages  by  acts  of  plunder,  dacoitee, 
and  cmeltj.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  plunder 
the  treasure-chest  of  a  regiment  of  the  Hyderabad 
Contingent,  while  on  the  way  fh)m  Aurungabad 
to  Jaulnah,  and  barely  two  miles  from  the  last- 
named  place.  The  officer  commanding  at  Jaulnah 
sent  a  small  force  in  pursuit ;  but  the  marauders, 
here  as  elsewhere,  were  swift  of  foot,  and  made 
clear  off  with  their  booty.  These  Bheels,  a  half- 
savage  mountain  tribe,  gave  annoyance  in  more 
districts  than  one.  Captain  Montgomery,  super- 
intendent of  police  at  Ahmednuggur,  a  city 
between  Jaulnah  and  Bombay,  found  it  necessary 
to  go  out  and  attack  a  strong  body  of  them,  who 
held  a  position  in  a  jungle  twelve  miles  from 
Chandore.  He  had  with  him  a  miscellaneous  force 
of  Bombay  native  troops ;  but  after  three  successive 
attempts  he  was  beaten  back  Arom  the  enemy*s 
position,  and  wounded,  as  well  as  three  of  his 
officers. 

The  Nagpoor  force,  though  never  very  closely  in 
league  with  the  mutineers  further  north,  contrived 
to  rouse  suspicion  and  bring  down  punishment 
early  in  the  year.  The  Nagpoor  irregulars  had 
been  disarmed  by  Brigadier  Prior  very  early  in 
the  history  of  the  Revolt ;  but  Mr  Plowden,  com- 
missioner of  the  Nagpoor  territory,  believing  that 
they  might  be  trusted,  advised  that  their  weapons 
should  again  be  given  to  them.  The  conduct  of 
the  men  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year  justified 
this  reliance ;  but,  with  the  strange  inconsistency 
that  so  often  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  natives, 
they  stained  the  first  month  of  the  year  with  a  deed 
of  violence.  On  the  18th  of  January,  at  Baeepore, 
a  place  on  the  road  between  Nagpoor  and  Cuttack, 
a  party  of  Mussulman  gunners  in  the  Nagpoor 
artillery  suddenly  rose,  murdered  Sergeant-major 


Sidwell,  and  called  on  the  3d  Nagpoor  irregular 
infontry  to  assist  them  in  exterminating  the  Euro- 
peans. Either  the  3d  were  innocent  in  the  matter, 
or  their  hearts  failed  them;  for  they  not  only 
remained  firm,  but  at  once  assisted  in  disarming 
the  gunners.  On  the  22d,  Lieutenant  Elliott^ 
deputy-commissioner,  rode  into  Baeepore,  and 
immediately  brought  the  gunners  to  trial;  all  but 
one  were  found  guilty,  and  were  hung  that  same 
evening,  amid  frantic  appeals  to  their  comrades 
to  save  them  for  the  sake  of  their  common  faith — 
an  appeal  to  which  the  infantry  did  not  respond. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  relation  to  all  the  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  month  of  January,  that 
there  were  certain  rebel  leaders  whose  personal 
movements  were  seldom  clearly  known  to  the 
British  officers.  Nena  Sahib  of  Bithoor,  Koer 
Singh  of  Jugdispore,  and  Mohammed  ^an  of 
Bareilly,  were  unquestionably  urging  the  sepoys 
and  rebels  to  continue  the  struggle  against  the 
Company's  'raj;'  but  their  own  marchings  and 
retreatings  from  place  to  place  were  veiled  in 
much  obscurity.  There  was,  in  truth,  a  very 
intelligible  motive  for  this ;  for  a  price  was  placed 
upon  the  head  of  each,  and  he  could  not  fiilly 
know  whether  any  traitor  were  at  his  elbow. 
Some  of  the  leaders,  such  as  the  Rajah  of  Minpooree 
and  the  Nawab  of  Furruckabad,  were  believed  to 
have  joined  their  fortunes  with  those  of  the 
defenders  of  Lucknow ;  while  Mahomed  Hussein, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  hovering  between  Oude  and 
Ooruckpore,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
Qoorkhas  sent  against  him.  It  was  known  that 
many  of  the  Owalior  mutineers,  after  their  severe 
defeat  in  December,  had  collected  again  in 
Bundclcund ;  but  it  was  not  clearly  ascertained 
who  among  them  assumed  the  post  of  leader. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 


MILITART   OPERATIONS   IN   FEBRUARY. 


^MPATIENT  as  the  whole 
British  nation  was  Iq  hear  of  a 
brilliant  and  iuccessful  termination 
J  of  th©  struggle  in  India^  every 
rtelegTam,  qvctj  weekly  mailj  shewed 
I  that  the  time  for  this  satisfaetion 
fwat  still  far  distant  The  mutineers 
were  beaten,  btit  not  crushed;  the 
'rebellious  chieftains  were  checked,  but 
'  not  extinguished  ;  their  deluded  followers 
were  disappointed  in  the  rcsuita  obtained,  but 
not  deterred  from  making  farther  efforts.  England, 
with  all  her  delays  and  waveringB  of  opinloOi  had 
gent  oyer  a  large,  hue^  and  complete  army ;  the 
Punjaub  had  supplied  such  a  force  of  reliable 
troops  as  no  one  would  have  ventured  beforehand 
to  anticipate ;  generalfl  had  been  brought  into 
notice  by  the  exigencies  of  public  aifkirs  who 
possessed  those  fine  soldi'*  'Nutes  which  a 

nation  is  proud  tif   Tf  authorities, 

steady  at  tl*  leut  doubtcil 

Ih&t  thaJ  ilitbed  on  a 


flnner  basis  than  ever— and  yet  evcrythhag  was 
in  turmoil  in  India.  Blood  and  treasure  were 
being  daily  expended;  but  the  time  ba^l  uot 
arrived  when  any  adequate  return  was  obtained 
for  these  losses.  January  haying  passed,  men 
speculated  whether  Lucknow  and  Oude — to  say 
nothing  of  other  cities  and  provinces — ^would  fait 
permanently  into  British  hands  during  the  month 
of  February,  AVhat  was  the  response  to  this  much- 
mooted  question,  tlie  present  chapter  will  shew. 

The  gaUant  commander-in-chief,  BIr  Colin 
Campbell  J  being  the  chief  actor  in  the  busy  mili- 
tary seenes  of  tbo  period,  it  may  be  weU  to  tiaoo 
lus  movements  during  the  month  of  Fehmaiy, 
before  noticing  the  marchings  and  hatUes  of 
other  generals. 

It  will  be  remembered,  from  the  details  given 
in  the  last  chapter,  that  Sir  Colin,  after  the  capture 
of  Furruckabnd  and  Futteglmr  early  in  January^ 
remained  during  the  greater  part  of  that  monlii 
encamped  in  that  neighbourhood,  organising  the 
military  arrangements  necessary  for  an  advance 
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into  Oude,  These  arrangements  involved  the 
arrival  of  Btege-gtuis  from  Ddhi  and  Agra^  and 
th@  concentration  at  one  point  of  different  columns 
under  his  brigadieni.  Among  various  subsidiary 
operations.  Captain  Taylor,  of  the  EngineerSj  was 
sent  to  the  Alum  Bagh,  to  report  as  far  as  possible 
on  the  defensive  works  thrown  up  by  the  enemy 
m  and  near  Lucknow,  und  to  gather  a  strong 
engineer  force  to  aid  the  oommander-in-ehief*  Sir 
Colin  remained  nearly  stationary  during  these 
preliminary  proceedings^  elaborating  tlie  details  of 
Iiis  plan  of  strategy,  la  oonj unction  with  Im  chief 
of  the  staff,  Qaueral  Mansfield,  When  his  troops 
and  hh  missiles,  his  pcnonnd  and  maihid^  were 
pretty  well  coilected^  he  returned  fram  Futteghur 
to  Cttwnpore  on  the  4th  of  February.  Viscount 
Canning  had  shortly  before  gone  up  from  Calcutta 
to  AUababad ;  and  Bir  Colin  started  off  on  the 
8th  to  meet  him.  What  those  two  representatives 
of  British  power  agreed  on  during  their  intcrviewj 
Uiey  of  course  kept  to  themselves  \  but  every  one 
felt  the  probability  that  some  extensive  scheme  of 
policy,  military  and  political,  to  be  worked  out  by 
soldiers  and  civilians  in  unisoup  was  discussed  and 
TQUtually  accepted.  Returning  again  to  Cawnpoi^e, 
the  commander-in-chief  made  the  last  arrange- 
ments for  giving  activity  to  the  force  which  had 
been  so  slowly  and  with  so  much  difficulty  col- 
lected. Fain  would  many  critics  have  censured 
the  old  general  for  delay ;  fain  would  they  have 
urged  that  iji  two  months  he  had  only  fought  two 
batdes — at  Cawnpore  and  at  Furruckabad— while 
the  world  was  impatiently  waiting  to  hear  of  the 
reconquer t  of  Oude ;  but  as  ho  kept  Ms  own 
Council  with  remarkable  reticence^  criticism  gave 
way  to  a  bdief  that  there  must  have  been  good 
and  sufficient  cause  for  ihe  caution  which  marked 
AJl  his  proceedings. 

On  or  about  the  11th  of  February,  all  the 
preparatory  operations  were  completcil,  and  an 
army,  larger  than  any  which  had  up  to  that 
time  appeared  against  the  rebelSj  began  to  cross 
the  Ganges  fVom  Cawnpore  into  Oude.  It  had 
originally  been  intended  to  edect  the  crossing 
of  a  poHion  of  the  army  at  Futteghur  j  but 
Cawnpore  was  afterwards  selected.  The  crossing 
was  necessarily  a  slow  and  difficult  one,  on 
account  of  the  vast  impedtmtnta  of  an  Indian 
array.  To  increase  the  facilities,  a  second  bridge 
of  boats  was  constructed.  Even  with  this  addition 
the  passage  across  the  Ganges  lasted  several  days ; 
for  each  bullock-cart  carried  but  little*  A  small 
portion  only  of  the  ammunition,  irrespective  of  all 
other  equipage  and  baggage^  required  the  services 
of  fifteen  hundred  carts*  The  artillery  was  on  an 
enormous  scale  ;  the  siege-gun s,  the  naval- brigade 
guns,  the  field-guns,  and  the  horse^ artillery  guns, 
numbered  not  much  leas  than  two  hundred  in 
all.  After  crossing,  the  army  distributed  itself  at 
certain  places  on  the  line  of  route  from  Cawnpore 
to  Lucknovv,  For  iusilance,  on  the  15th  of  the 
month,  the  head -quarters  were  still  at  Cawnpore ; 
one  portion  of  the  army  was  encamped  at  Onao, 


one  march  from  Cawnpore ;  another  at  Bushenit^ 
gunje,  a  march  and  a  half  from  Cawnpore ;  a 
third  at  Kawabgunge,  two  nmrclies  from  Cawn* 
pore  ;  a  fourth,  under  Outram,  at  the  Alum  BagU ; 
and  a  fifth  at  SUeorajpore,  twenty  miles  Ax)m 
Cawnpore  on  the  Allygurh  road.  Sir  Colin 
himself  still  remained  with  head-quarters  at 
Cawnpore — partly  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
convoys  of  ladies  and  children  pasaing  down  from 
Agra  through  Cawnpore  to  Allahabad ;  partly  to 
await  the  entry  into  Oude,  from  the  east,  of  the 
forces  under  Jung  Bahadoor  and  Brigadier  Franks  j 
and  partly  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  a  largo 
body  of  the  enemy  near  Calpee,  who  were  threat- 
entng  again  to  overrun  the  Doab  unless  strongly 
held  in  check. 

It  may  here  usefully  he  staled  that  Sir  Colin 
organised  his  Oudian  army  before  any  of  the  regi- 
ments began  to  cross  into  that  province.  As  a 
permaneut  record  of  the  component  elements  of 
that  (ino  force,  we  give  the  details  in  a  note  at  the 
ond  of  the  present  chapter  \  but  a  summary  may 
not  bo  out  of  place  here.  The  *  army  of  Oude/  as 
tabulated  on  the  lOth  of  February,  comprised  such 
regiments  and  corps  as  were  at  that  time  under  the 
more  immediate  command  of  Sir  Cohn  Campbell ; 
and  took  no  account  of  the  separate  forces 
under  Jung  Bahadoor,  Franks,  Beaton,  Macgregor, 
Windham,  Inglis,  Van  Cortlandt,  liose^  Stuart, 
S  tea  art,  Orr,  Whitlock,  Greathed,  Pennyj 
M^Causland,  Eoberts,  and  other  officers  whoso 
serrioei  were  required  elsewhere,  or  who  had  not 
reached  the  Oudian  frontier  at  that  date.  The 
army  of  Oude,  thus  limited  in  its  meaning^  waa 
systematically  classified  There  were  three  divi- 
a  ions  of  infantry,  under  Outram,  Walpole,  and  a 
third  general  afterwards  to  be  named.  These  were 
subdivided  into  six  brigades,  under  Hamilton, 
Eusscll,  Fmnklyn,  Adrian  Hope,  Douglas,  and 
Horsford — two  brigade®  to  each  division.  Each 
Itrigade  was  further  divided  into  tliree  regiments 
or  battalions.  The  Queen's  regimeuta  of  infantry 
in  the  six  brigades  were  the  &th,  23d,  34th,  38th» 
42d,  53d,  78th,  79th,  64th,  £>Oth,  and  93d,  and  two 
battalions  of  the  Rifle  Briga;de.  The  other  infantry 
regiments  were  Company's  Europeans,  Siktis,  and 
l^unjaubees;  the  Goorkhas  >vere  in  cor^JS  not  yet 
incorponited  in  the  army  of  Oude,  A  fourth 
division  of  infantry,  under  Franks,  W  rough  ton, 
and  Fuhlwan  Singh,  was  provided  for,  but  did  not 
at  that  time  form  a  part  of  the  army  of  Oudei.  The 
cavalry  formed  one  division,  under  Hope  Grant, 
and  was  separated  into  two  brigades,  under 
William  Campbell  and  Little.  The  Queen's 
cavalry  regiments  in  this  division  were  the  -d 
Di'agoon  Guards,  the  7  th  liussarBi  and  the  9th 
Lancers ;  the  other  cavalty  were  Sikh^,  runjaubee% 
aud  a  few  volunteers  and  irregulars  of  misceHane- 
0U3  origin^  The  artillery  division,  under  Archdale 
Wilson  (the  conquero?  of  Delhi),  comprised  a  field- 
artillery  brigade  under  Wood,  a  fiiege-artillery 
brigade  under  Barker,  a  naval  brigade  under  Peel, 
and  an  engineer  briga^le  mid'^^  Nttoicr, 
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Not  until  tlio  last  day  of  February  did  th^ 
com mander-io -chief  cross  over  the  Ganges,  and 
take  cotninand  of  the  army  destined  to  besiege 
and  finally  capture  th©  great  city  of  Lucknow* 
Meanwhile  Sir  James  Outram,  at  the  Alum  Bagh, 
had  been  daily  iu  communication  with  the  other 
officers,  and  had  prepared  detailed  plans  of  overj- 
thing  relating  to  Luc  know  and  its  defencea,  so  far 
03  he  was  acquainted  with  them.  The  engineers, 
too,  had  been  busily  engaged  in  preparing  that  vast 
store  of  siege-niatcriala  which  is  necessai^y  for  the 
attack  of  strongly  defended  fortifications. 

What  the  army  of  Oiide  efl'ectcd  during  the 
inofith  of  March,  the  next  chapter  will  8bew^ 
Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  February  opem- 
tions,  ho  we  re  r,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  episodically 
the  remarkable  connection  between  the  newspaper 
press  and  the  battle*field  in  recent  times.  In  the 
great  wars  of  former  days,  eorrespondents  residing 
at  the  chief  cities  iu  foreign  countries  were  wont 
to  send  such  items  of  infurmation  as  they  could 
pick  up  to  the  editors  of  English  newspapers ;  and 
military  officers^  cautiously  and  anonymously,  sent 
occasional  criticisms  on  the  details  of  the  battles 
in  which  they  were  engaged.  It  was  left  for  the 
period  of  the  Crimean  war^  however,  to  commence, 
or  at  least  to  perfect,  a  system  by  which  a  non- 
military  writer  is  sent  out  at  enormous  expense,  to 
joui  an  army  in  tlic  field  or  at  a  siege,  to  bear  some 
danger  and  much  privation,  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  everything  that  can  be  seen,  and  to  WTite  such 
dGsficrlptions  of  the  scenes  as  shall  be  intelligible  to 
ordinary  new^spaper  readers,  Mr  W,  II.  Russell, 
of  the  Times^  gave  an  importance  to  such  com- 
munications never  before  equalled,  by  the  brilliant 
stylo  in  which  ho  described  the  imlitary  opemtions 
in  Bulgaria  and  the  Crimea  during  the  Russian 
war  of  1854-5;  and  the  system  was  ably  earned 
out  by  special  correspondents  connected  with  the 
fitafl"  of  some  of  the  other  Londoii  newspapers. 
When  the  Indian  mutiny  was  half  a  year  old,  Mr 
Kussell  started  ft^om  England,  to  do  that  for  India 
which  he  had  before  done  for  the  Crimea— mix 
in  the  turmoil  of  war,  and  describe  battles  in  a 
gi'aphic  and  vivid  way.  What  he  saw  and  what 
be  did  in  February  initiated  him  into  many  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Indian  life,  wlien  scenes  of 
slaughter  hail  not  yet  come  under  his  notice. 
Leaving  Calcutta  on  the  4th  of  February,  he  went 
like  other  travellerB  to  llaneegunge  by  railway,  and 
thence  to  Benarc-?  by  gharry  dak — a  four-w-heeled, 
Venetian -blinded,  oblong  vehicle,  driven  by  a  native 
with  ^  mail  post  guard*  inscribed  on  his  brass  belt- 
plate,  and  drawn  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour 
by  a  single  horse,  the  horse  being  changed  at  post- 
houses  at  every  few  miles*  distance.  On  the  way 
were  troops  going  up  with  gi'e&t  regularity,  travel- 
ling 35  miles  per  day  in  bullock-carts,  and  supplieil 
with  comfortable  meals  and  sleeping^ places  at 
the  dSk-bnngalows*  Tr^v^Hmif  thus  by  way  of 
Burdvvan,  Nim*  ^^d  Noubutijoro, 

he  arrivof*  ^ocg,  straggling, 

and  Ti  ^jy  (jommanded 


by  a  new  fort  at  Eajghat,  built  since  the  troubles 
of  the  preceding  summer.  Thence  to  Allahabad 
the  fields  were  rich  with  corn,  and  the  roads 
thronged  by  natives  and  trains  of  bullock-hackeries 
laden  with  cotton  for  the  Benares  and  Mirzapore 
markets.  Arrived  at  Allahabad,  Mr  Russell  oom- 
nienced  his  camp-life,  messing  generally  with  mme 
of  the  oScers,  and  sleeping  under  a  tent.  Viscount 
Canning  and  his  suite  were  at  that  time  living 
under  canvas  within  the  fort ;  while  all  around 
were  evidences  of  military  preparation  for  the 
English  regiments  sent  up  from  Calcutta.  Thence  he 
travelled  for  fifty  miles  by  the  second  portion  of  the 
great  trunk- rail  way.  The  rebels  in  the  preceding 
June  had  attacked  the  locomotives  in  an  extraordi- 
nary way,  if  his  account  is  to  be  taken  as  anything 
more  than  mere  raillery  :  *  They  fired  m!i;skeiry 
at  the  engines  for  some  timo  at  a  distance,  as  if 
they  were  living  bodies;  then  advanced  cautiously, 
and  finding  that  the  engines  did  not  stir,  began 
to  belabour  them  with  slicks,  all  tho  time  calling 
them  names  and  abusing  them.*  By  horao- 
ddk  Mr  Russell  proceeilcd  through  Futtehpoor  to 
Caw* n pore,  w^here  he,  like  all  other^  was  struck 
with  astonishment  that  poor  Sir  Hugh  Wheelers 
*  intrcnchment'  could  ever  have  held  out  so  long  as 
it  did,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  then  at  Cawnpore^ 
living  in  a  small  subaltern's  tent,  working  mce$- 
santly,  and  provided  with  an  amount  of  personal 
'baggage'  so  marvellously  small  a«  to  shtw  how 
little  the  old  soldier  regarded  luxuries.  Mf  Eu^ell 
remained  at  Cawnpore  till  the  S7th,  when  he 
joined  the  army  in  the  march  towards  Lueknow. 
He  had  provided,  in  tnio  Indian  fashion^  for  the 
carriage  of  himself  and  baggage,  a  saddle-horse,  a 
horse-gharry,  and  four  camels.  His  account  of  the 
preparations  for  his  march  is  not  only  amusing 
from  the  way  in  w^hich  it  is  told^  but  h  instructive 
on  matters  relating  to  traveUing  in  India. ""^    Tho 

*  '■  J  liATe  not  IU  yet  s&M  ode  word  of  Ehe  two  other  eftiseli  vhleti 
wtTiP  Appointed  ta  carT?  my  tcnt^  Uiidvr  tbc  cnvcs  of  tliat  leM  bail 
gatliercd  a  stnui^  poput^dgn—thcy  camo  as  »parTaw«  come  to  % 
hanmt  without  %ho  knofvledyfc  or  conifi.\nt  of  ike  owvpr;  but  Um 
aiulcig^f  ftt^fl  In  oUior  respects  cJtcept  noi^c,  becaun  the  natlrtiP 
r^nlre  to  b^  patd.  Tbere  an;  two  men  vvlio  bclopg  to  tlsa  loi* 
poitf  ai  Lb  Eq^land  ccrt&ia  (ccutlooi^D  bclou;!  to  liOrBes  i  ibfti 
there  Ia  A  mAti  li>  oajry  wntor^  who  t>el0inga  to  m  lAf-^  ftkia  t&  con* 
taJn  that  liquid  i  next  tlie^c  Jm  a  ctcan^  *it  iw«i9per ;  tb^^a  tlitftr  Vt 
JL  kbltmutgor  or  aervBiit,  and  tbem  £a  hii  and  m^  mast  ft,  obe 
Simon,  '^aa  aniiw*  man  "^  be  sa^'n  himself,  butlio  oaly  ini^ani  tbst 
be  !■  a  loltowcT  of  Hi  Franclico  d'AuIal ;  and  ihcu  i^Umf  tsun^ 
kaqnriiasd  hprij-kccpcTA,  ancl  grau- cutlers ;  m  that  t  feolvci^ 
mnok  as  iiniieho  did  in  hU  govern  meat  of  Baratarta^  On  the 
mnmlnil  of  tho  S7lbi  swm  aft^  midnight,  commenood  a  tomult  In 
campt  tJio  liko  of  TvUteh  I  never  board  beforo;  flrst  began  a  loud 
tapping  of  atl  tlio  tpiit-pf>g»T  ns  If  im  army  of  f^iganLlc  wood]t«clcia 
tVf^ra  attacking  u&.  Tlii»  wob  c^1]Si^d  by  the  ki:'taaiie\  or  t^Bt-ineti, 
looMfitiiiig  the  tcnt-pegBf  bo  ttiat  they  miglit  ha  dtmwn  oailly  from 
tho  fTDund  mhvn  the  word  to  mjirrb  was  given-  Tb«ti  followed  a 
RiDti  hideous  Ki^mhling,  gnwilng,  roaring  noise,  as  if  roaoj 
thoufinndn  of  aldermen  w«n  ebokiuf  all  at  once,  onijf  that  It  «ai 
k<^pt  up  f^r  huiirs  ;  thiiit  vaa  oauaed  br^  tbo  canaek  objee-tidyi  totlM 
flftcomrat  of  tbo  staail^ab  artloliO  on  tbiiir  baokt,  and  eoacinninf 
thti^Lr  oppoiitlon  till  they  ilalked  off  with  iboir  loa^t-  Then  cnmo 
ihfi  trumpettng  of  okptuinti,  tho  iqaoaldng  of  bitUcidc  cart-wheald^ 
the  bum  and  buzz  of  thousands  of  VDioeSt  and  at  lost  the  it*! 
bii^li^cali^  which  nnnounccd  that  the  timo  for  turning  out  bad 
arrivciL  Daylight  vnn  Eiill  etriiring  with  the  moonUgbt  Ibr 
nuintex^'f  and  cfl^Ung  a  cott  at  neutral  tint  oircr  fke  camping- 
grjitndp  nn  ^vhich  blAJtcd  tbe  fluniea  of  irtatiy  xi^atcliflroSi  urbcn  tha 
beads  of  our  eolumnft  b^fpin  to  croM  the  tiridgo  of  boati  at  Cawa- 
f  iGre.  HiexB  wan  but  a  wa^^te  of  baked  eartb  «1icre«  at  lutiac^t,  bad 
iMjcn  a  camp^-^nty  a  few  tente  bolonging  to  tho  oomBoaadcrJn- 
c^bief  an<d  uie  hoad-i^uartcrB*  itajf^  v^m  loft  b^tod  j  and  Ibr 
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end  of  February  founrl  Mr  Kossell,  a  civituan 
immersed  in  all  the  bustle  of  im  army^  reaiiy  tQ  see 
and  hear  whatever  the  month  of  March  should 
present  to  his  attention. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  commanfler- in -chief 
and  his  army,  we  shall  briefly  trace  the  operations, 
so  fkr  AS  they  occurred  in  the  month  of  Febrnary^ 
of  such  of  his  g^euerals  as  were  employed  in 
duties  away  from  his  immediato  control  and 
supervision. 

Sir  James  Outram  at  once  presents  claims  for 
notiee ;  for  though  appoioted  general  of  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  army  of  Oudc,  ho  held  an 
independent  command  until  the  month  had 
expired.  During  more  than  three  months  this 
distinguished  otRcer  had  never  seen  Sir  Colin 
Campbell ;  during  more  than  five  months  he  had 
never  once  been  away  from  the  vicinity  of  Luck- 
now  and  the  Alum  Bagh.  He  marched  with 
Haveiock  and  Neill  from  Cawnpor©  to  the  capittU 
of  Oude  in  September,  and  relieved  or  rather 
reinforced  Ingli^ ;  ho  commanded  tho  British 
Residency  at  Lucknow  during  October,  with 
navelock  and  Inglis  as  his  subordinates ;  he  aided 
Sir  Cohn  to  effect  the  *  rescue'  in  November ;  and 
then  he  commanded  at  the  Alum  Bagh  through- 
out tho  whole  of  December,  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary, What  he  did  in  the  fit^t  two  of  these 
months,  we  have  seen  in  former  diapters  j  what 
were  his  military  proceedings  in  Februai-y,  a  few 
lines  will  suffice  to  sliew* 

Wlielher  the  enemy  supposed  that,  by  another 
attack  on  the  AJum  Bagh,  they  might  disturb  the 
extensive  plans  of  the  British  ;  whether  they  were 
influenced  by  a  sudden  impulse  t4>  achieve  a 
limited  success;  or  whether  another  motive 
existed,  presently  to  be  mentioned — they  fought 
another  battle  with  8ir  James  Outram,  and 
received  their  usual  defeat  On  the  morning  of 
the  21fit  of  February,  no  less  than  20,0(H)  of  the 
enemy  attacked  the  Alum  Bagh.  Having  filled 
all  the  trenches  with  as  many  men  as  they  could 
hold^  and  placed  large  masses  of  infantry  in  the 
topes  as  a  support,  they  commenced  a  simulta- 
neous movement  round  botli  flanks  of  Ou tram's 
position — threatening  at  tlie  same  time  the  whole 
length  of  front,  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Alum 
Bagh,  and  the  picket  and  fort  at  Jelalabad. 
Outram,  perceiving  at  a  glance  the  nature  of  the 
Attack,  strengthened  the  several  endangered  points* 
At  the  Alum  Bagh  and  Jelalabad  posts  the  enemy 
received  a  severe  check,  having  come  within  range 
of  the  grape-shot  which  the  British  poured  out 
upon  them.  Ho  detached  about  550  cavalry,  and 
two  field-pieces,  under  Captain  Barrow,  to  the 


hour*  the  bri^ft  crhneil  to  tlic  trnmp  df  rdt^a  AHft  liOFKi  the  ramble 
of  Kittllcry,  unJ  tbo  trend  of  mnumi^rabta  ctcphojiti,  and  Cftnnds, 
HQtt  oxen.  The  Gjirkcb  in  »t  this  Bcfition  B.t  lu  lowest,  uid  Hie 
bi-ldgcB  flffl  not,.  1  iiliiiuSd  tbibk^  tnGre  thaa  3DD  yiiHt  long  t  onv  ift 
used  fur  tbo  vx\l,  tho  other  fur  the  entfmnoftof  CawnporoL  Th?]r 
lead  to  a  levf?I  sandy  pln,t»,  onsrfloired  by  iht  Gango*  for  mvcrat 
hundred  yftfdi  in  the  nlny  iouon,  on  wHkh  thcTo  watu  now 
VDvlofl',  aM  ttr  MM  %h»  eye  cmild  ri^si^hi,  the  fttringi  uf  bHfgniEV 
anlmftlft  and  tbe  commlsAiLrtat  airt»  of  tho  urmy,  with  tb^ir 
ftfltsitte  followBnh.' 


rear  of  Jelalabad ;  here  Barrow  came  suddenly 
npon  2000  of  the  enemy*8  cavalry,  and  5000 
infantry,  whom  ho  kept  at  bay  so  effectually  with 
hi,=5  two  field-gnns,  that  they  were  quite  frustrated 
in  their  intended  seheme  of  attack.  The  enemy's 
attack  on  Out  ram's  left  flank  was  made  by  no 
fewer  than  5000  cavalry  and  8000  infantry.  To 
oppose  these  he  sent  only  four  field-guns  and  120 
men  of  the  military  train^  under  Major  Robertson ; 
but  this  mere  handful  of  men,  v^ith  the  guns, 
drove  away  the  enemy,  A  large  convoy  was  at 
the  time  on  the  road  from  Cawnpore  ;  and  tho 
escort  for  this  convoy  had  taken  away  most  of 
Ontram's  cavalry.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
enemy  should  select  such  a  time  for  attacking  the 
Alum  Bagh  and  endeavouring  to  intercept  the 
convoy ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  matter  for  wonder 
that  such  a  large  army  should  suffer  itself  to  bo 
beaten  by  a  few  hundred  men.  The  casualty-list, 
too,  was  as  surprising  as  anything  else ;  for 
Outram  had  only  9  wounded  and  none  killed ; 
whereas  the  enemy's  loss  was  adverted  to  in  the 
following  terms ;  *  The  reports  from  the  city  state 
the  enemy  to  have  lost  60  killed  and  2Df*  woanded 
iu  their  attack  on  the  Alum  Bagh^  and  about  60 
or  90  killed  in  front  of  Jelalabad.  This  was 
exclusi^'e  of  their  losa  on  the  left  flank,  and  along 
our  front,  where  our  heavy  artillery  had  constant 
opportunities  of  firing  shell  and  shrapnel  into  the 
midst  of  their  moving  masses.  I  eonsidcr  their 
loss  to  have  been  heavier  than  on  any  of  their 
previous  attacks,*  At  this  very  time  the  bulk  of 
Sir  Colin*s  army  was  approaching  the  Alum  Bagh ; 
the  enemy  well  knew  that  fact,  and  had  only  been 
induced  to  hazard  the  attack  on  the  21st  by  the 
tempomry  absence  of  some  of  Out  ram's  troops. 
The  attack  having  failed,  they  hastened  back 
to  strengthen  their  defensive  arrangements  at 
Luck  now. 

It  may  now  bo  well  to  notice  what  was  doing 
eastward  of  Oude.  Tho  strong  Goorkha  force 
under  Jung  Bahadoor,  and  tho  effective  column  of 
miscellaneous  troops  under  Brigadier  Franks,  had 
greatly  improved  the  condition  of  that  portion  of 
country  which  lay  between  Oude  and  Lower 
Bengal,  around  the  cities  and  stations  of  Patnaj 
Dinapoor,  Arrah,  Buatar,  Ghazcepore,  Admghur, 
Qomckpore,  Jounpoor,  Benares,  and  Mirsapore. 
Mutineers  them  were,  and  marauders  connected 
with  rebel  chieftains ;  but  their  audacity,  except 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Oude,  was  checked 
by  the  increasing  power  of  the  forces  brought  to 
bear  against  them. 

Brigadier  Franks,  one  of  the  most  energetic  and 
admired  of  the  officers  whom  the  wars  of  the 
mutiny  brought  forth,  had  since  the  month  of 
December  commanded  a  column  called  the  Joun- 
poor  Field- force,  which  had  been  employed  in 
chastising  and  e:cpelling  bodies  of  rebels  from 
the  Azimghur,  AUaliabad,  and  Jounpoor  districtji. 
During  these  operations,  he  had  defeated  the 
enemy  at  many  places.  The  time  was  now 
approaching  when  Franks  was  to  join  Sir  Colin 
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m  the  final  operations  against  Lucknow ;  and 
when  his  JouDjJOor  fi  el  deforce,  losing  ite  indi- 
viduality, was  to  form  the  fourth  division  of 
infantry  in  the  army  of  Oude,  with  Franks  m  its 
genevfil  of  division.  That  change,  howevofj  was 
not  likely  to  ocour  until  the  n^onth  of  March  had 
arriveiL  About  the  middle  of  February  ho  w-as 
with  hi»  force  at  Bwdlecpore,  a  town  on  the  route 
from  Joanpoor  to  Sultan  pore  in  Oude.  His  force 
comprised  H3f.  loth,  20th,  and  97th  regimenti,  six 
r«giment«  of  Goorkhas,  and  twenty  gnns.  Colonel 
Puhlwan  Singh  commanded  the  Goorkhaa,  and 
Colonel  Maberley  the  artillery.  The  force  was 
a  strong  one,  containing  2300  Europeana  and 
3200  Goorkbas,  and  an  excellent  park  of  gun  a. 
There  was  one  month's  provbions  collected  ;  and 
Franks  was  awaiting  the  orders  of  Sir  Colin  for 
an  advance  into  Oude.  Colonel  Wronghton  wag 
with  him,  having  no  distinct  military  command, 
but  acting  as  a  medium  of  communication  between 
Franks  and  Puhlwan  Singh ;  being  familiar  with 
the  Gooi'khaa,  his  services  were  valuable  in  giving 
such  instructions  to  the  Nepauleie  auxiliaries  as 
would  enable  them  to  understand  and  obey  the 
ordem  of  the  brigadier. 

Alt  bough  placed  in  an  e?cpeotant  attitude,  until 
he  oould  receive  instnictions  from  Sir  Colin,  and 
until  he  beard  of  Jung  Bahadoor's  crossing  of  the 
frontier  into  Oude,  Brigadier  Franks  was  quitch 
ripe  for  an  encounter  with  the  enemy  whenever 
and  wherever  ho  could  meet  with  them.  They 
gave  him  an  opportunity  before  the  month  was 
out,  and  he  made  ample  uso  of  it  He  crossed  the 
frontier  into  Oude  near  Singramow,  on  the  19th, 
and  received  sp^feedy  proof  that  a  very  large  body 
of  the  enemy  was  before  him — ordered^  apparently, 
by  the  self-appointed  authorities  at  Lucknow,  to 
prevent  him  from  approaching  that  city.  Franks, 
however,  cleverly  deceiving  the  rebel  leaderj  Nazim 
Mahomed  Hossein,  attacked  his  army  in  detail,  first 
at  Chandah  and  then  at  Ilumeerpoor.  The  seotion 
of  the  rebels  at  Chandah,  under  Bunda^Hossein, 
comprised  among  other  troops  the  mutinouj*  isepoyss 
of  the  20th,  SBth,  48tb,  and  71st  Bengal  native 
regiments,  Franks  attacked  them  in  a  strong 
position.  They  were  in  the  fort  and  intrenchmenta, 
and  crowniug  a  long  row  of  hillocks  in  front  of  the 
town ;  every  neighbouring  tope  and  village  w^as  fuO 
of  them.  Nevertheless  he  defeated  them,  and  cap- 
tured gix  of  their  guns.  Giving  his  troops  only  a 
very  brief  restj  he  marched  on  to  Humeerpooi',  two 
or  three  miles  distant,  on  that  same  evening,  and 
attacked  a  still  larger  force  under  the  Nazim  him- 
self. The  defeat  was  equally  significant.  'Our 
Enfield  rifles  did  it  all,'  wrote  one  of  the  English 
officers.  The  enemy  retreated  during  the  night, 
and  Franks  and  his  brave  men  bivouacked,  after 
having,  in  the  two  engagements^  inQicted  a  loss  on 
their  opponents  of  six  guns  and  800  men  killed 
and  wounded.  The  brigadier  himself  had  been  in 
the  saddle  fifteen  houns  on  this  severe  day*  After 
resting  on  the  20th  ^  ^  his  opponent  the 

Nadm,  the  oQe  a^  «nd  the  other  at 


Warree,  sought  which  should  be  the  first  to  obtain 

possession  of  the  pass,  jungle,  and  fort  of  Bad^haa* 
gunje.  By  a  forced  march,  the  English  hrigadier 
outmanoBuvred  the  Nazim,  gained  the  fort,  and 
waited  till  reinforcements  conld  reach  him.  The 
two  forces  came  in  sight  of  each  other  again 
on  the  23d,  by  which  time  the  Na7.im  and 
Bunda  Hosseln  had  swelled  their  motlej  tirmy 
to  no  less  than  25/100  men,  comprisiog  6000 
revolted  sepoys,  UOO  sowars,  and  the  rest  rabble; 
having  with  them  25  guns.  The  result  of 
this  encounter  was  a  severe  battle,  fought  aear 
8ultaBpore*  The  enem^  had  taken  up  a  rery 
wide  position ;  their  centre  resting  on  the  old 
cantonment  and  sepoy  lines,  thence  extending 
through  villages  and  tope%  and  screened  in  front 
by  hillocks  and  DuIIahs.  Franks  turned  the 
enemy's  right  by  a  detour,  drew  them  into  a  hot 
struggle,  and  won  a  complete  victory,  ^o  lesa 
than  1300  insurgents  wei-e  killed  and  wounded, 
inoluding  two  or  three  rebel  chieftains.  The 
victors  captured  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the 
whole  of  the  cnemy^s  standing  camp,  baggage 
ammunition,  ike.  The  result  of  this  battle  was 
that  the  enemy  were  frustrated  in  the  attempt  to 
clieck  the  advance  of  Franks  into  Oude  ;  be  found 
the  roads  to  Lucknow  and  Fyi^had  entirely  open 
to  him.  If  he  had  had  cavalry,  he  would  have 
pursued  and  cut  up  the  enemy  iu  retreat ;  but  2iiO 
horse,  long  and  anxiously  expected  from  AUababad, 
did  not  arrive  at  Sultan  pore  until  the  daj  after  the 
battle.  These  three  actions,  two  on  the  19th  and 
one  on  the  23d,  were  marked  by  that  anomaly 
which  tho  railitary  operations  in  India  so  often 
exhibited — the  disparity  between  the  losses  on  the 
two  sides.  Nothing  but  a  full  trust  in  the  truthful- 
ness of  a  gallant  officer  would  render  credible  the 
fact  that,  after  conflicts  in  which  2600  of  the  enemy 
were  killed  and  wounded,  the  oonqueror  couM 
write  as  follows :  *  I  am  proud  to  announce  that, 
through  the  glorious  conduct  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  this  force,  Euro[)ean  and  Kepaulese,  I  have 
been  enabled  by  manoeuvring  to  achieve  these  bril- 
liant results  with  the  loss  on  our  side,  in  all  three 
actions,  of  only  2  men  killed  and  10  wounded* — 
and  this,  be  it  remembered,  in  contesting  agmmt 
four  times  his  own  numbers. 

While  this  J oun  poor  field-force  was  thus  aetiTdy 
engaged,  a  small  body  of  English  sailors  were 
slowly  advancing  by  another  route  into  Oude, 
Ever  active  to  be  up  and  doing,  a  band  of  about 
250  tars,  belonging  to  the  iiteam-frigate  Ptarl^ 
were  delighted  at  being  formal  into  a  naval 
brigade,  aud  oflbred  a  chance  of  meeting  and 
well  belabouring  tho  'Faudiea,'  Under  Captain 
Sotheby,  they  were  sent  up  tho  river  Gogni  in 
tho  Company*B  steamer  Jumtm,  They  embarked 
near  Dinapoorj  and  disembarked  on  the  SOtb  at 
Nowraine,  twenty  miles  short  of  FyzabacL  The 
enemy  had  two  forts  at  that  place,  both  of  which 
were  speedily  taken,  together  with  guns  and 
ammunition^  and  tho  enemy  driven  away  with 
great  loss.     Jung  Bahadoor,  with  his  Xepatdeve 
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GontiDgent,  was  at  the  time  not  far  distant ;  and 
Colonel  Roworofl,  with  2000  Qoorkhas,  aided  in 
the  attack. 

The  prooeedings  of  the  Nopaulese  leader  mnst 
now  be  noticed.  The  English  officers  frequently, 
though  cautiously,  complained  of  the  slowness  of  his 
movements ;  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  becom- 
ing impatient  for  his  appearance  near  the  great 
scene  of  conflict  at  Luoknow.  He  had  been  many 
weeks  in  the  region  around  Goruckpore,  with  a 
fine  army  of  0000  Qoorkhas ;  and  though  he  had 
aided  in  putting  down  many  bands  of  insurgents, 
it  was  now  hoped  that  he  would  at  once  advance 
towards  the  centre  of  Oude.  This  he  did,  but  not 
rapidly,  during  tho  month  of  February. 

On  the  26th,  while  Jung  Bahadoor  and  Brigadier 
Macgregor  were  on  the  march  from  Mobarukhpoor 
to  Ukberpoor,  on  the  way  to  Fyzabad,  they  learned 
that  a  small  body  of  rebels  were  in  a  fort  at 
Berozepoor.  A  portion  of  the  body-guard  went  to 
the  place,  and  relied  on  a  promise  made  by  the 
rebels  that  they  would  evacuate  the  fort  in  forty 
minutes.  Instead  of  departing,  the  enemy  pre- 
pared for  a  defence ;  and  a  desperate  fight  ensued 
around  a  small  fort  distinguished  by  much  novelty 
of  construction.  The  fort  was  so  completely  sur- 
rounded by  an  impenetrable  hedge  of  bamboos, 
that  the  besiegers  were  in  much  doubt  <;onceming 
the  nature  of  the  defences  within.  At  one  place 
tiiey  were  stopped  by  a  ditch,  at  another  by  a  high 
mud-wall  and  bastion,  at  another  by  a  row  of  lofty 
bamboo-stakes.  The  place  being  very  small,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  storm  it  by  assault ;  but  so 
many  were  the  obstacles,  that  a  clearance  by  can- 
nonade became  necessary ;  and  it  was  not  until 
after  much  artillery  firing,  and  much  loss  of  life, 
that  the  fort  was  captured.  So  peculiar  was  the 
construction  of  the  place,  that  Captain  Holland 
was  obliged  to  drag  a  6-pounder  gun  through  a 
bamboo-fence  and  an  outer  ditch,  before  he  could 
breach  a  mud-wall  which  had  until  then  been 
invisible.  It  was  certainly  no  small  achievement, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  for  the  enemy  to  have 
constructed  a  fort  entirely  novel  to  the  besiegers, 
and  capable  of  being  defended  for  several  hours  by 
less  than  forty  men  against  many  hundreds. 
When  all  was  over.  Brigadier  Macgregor,  wishing 
to  know  something  more  of  the  nature  and  con- 
struction of  this  little  fort  of  Berozepoor,  requested 
Lieutenant  Sankey,  of  the  Madras  Engineers,  to 
examine  and  report  thereon— seeing  that  there 
might  be  like  forts  elsewhere,  with  which  it  would 
be  well  to  be  familiar.  Near  the  village  of  Beroze- 
poor, then,  the  fort  was  built  It  was  only  sixty 
feet  square,  with  circular  bastions  at  the  angles, 
and  a  banquette  just  within  the  parapet  on  which 
musketeers  might  stand.  The  mud-rampart  was 
fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  very 
thick  at  the  bottom  and  loopholed  for  musketry  at 
the  top.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  this  again 
by  a  belt  of  high  bamboos,  which  was  in  turn 
encircled  by  another  ditch  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep. 
A  row  of  newly  planted  bamboo  slips,  eight  or  ten 


feet  high,  was  placed  on  the  immediate  lip  of  the 
counterscarp  of  the  outer  ditch.  Lieutenant  Sankey 
said  in  his  report:  'Viewed  from  the  outside, 
nothing  very  suspicious  or  formidable  was  dis- 
coverable about  the  place.  It  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ordinary  clump  of  bamboos  at  the 
comer  of  a  village ;  which  latter,  like  all  inha- 
bited places  in  this  part  of  the  country,  was  very 
well  screened  in  foliage.'  He  found  it,  however, 
'a  very  hedgehog  of  fortification.  Nothing  could 
be  more  difficult  of  approach;  every  portion 
bristling  with  thorns,  and  intercepted  by  ditches 
and  banks.' 

A  little  must  now  be  said  concerning  a  few 
isolated  operations,  belonging  to  the  month  of 
February,  near  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  in 
which  Seaton,  Maxwell,  and  Hope  Grant  were 
concerned.  Colonel  Seaton,  at  the  dose  of  the 
month,  was  at  Mahomedabad,  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Futteghur.  He  had  with  him  a  detach- 
ment of  the  82d  foot^  300  of  De  Kantzow's  horse, 
350  of  De  Kantzow's  foot,  and  40  Sikh  troopers. 
After  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  4th  Punjaub 
infantry,  the  3d  Europeans,  Alexander's  Horse, 
and  nine  guns,  he  was  enabled  to  organise  an 
efficient  column  for  chastising  the  rebels  in  a 
number  of  villiiges  around  Futteghur.  Those 
operations,  however,  scarcely  commenced  until  the 
month  of  March. 

Colonel  Maxwell  had  the  gratification  of  defeat- 
ing a  body  of  insurgents  who  had  for  a  long  time 
given  much  anxiety  to  the  British  officers — anxiety 
arising  from  a  doubt  concerning  the  plans  and 
movements  of  the  insurgents.  The  GwaUor 
mutineers  are  here  alluded  to.  They  did  not  allow 
the  monUi  to  pass  away  wholly  without  giving 
signs  of  activity  ;  though  those  signs  were  few  and 
unimportant  Colonel  Maxwell,  conmianding  a 
detachment  sent  out  from  Cawnpore,  suddenly 
found  himself  attacked  on  the  4th  by  the  mutineers^ 
who  marched  from  Calpee  to  his  camp  at  Bhog- 
neepore.  The  broken  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
cover  of  the  crops,  and  the  dimness  of  tlie  light 
at  five  o'clock  on  a  winter^s  morning,  prevented 
Maxwell  from  forming  a  correct  estimate  of 
numbers;  but  he  had  every  reason  for  believing 
them  to  be  in  great  strengtji.  He  could  only 
bring  against  them  five  companies  of  H.M.  8dth 
foot,  50  troopers,  and  2  guns ;  yet  with  this  small 
force  he  maintained  a  running-fight  for  four  hours. 
The  enemy  disputed  every  inch  of  the  ground, 
making  a  stand  at  Chowra^  a  place  three  or  four 
miles  distant  from  the  camp.  He  pursued  them 
until  they  retreated  across  a  small  river,  keeping 
up  the  fire  of  their  skirmishers  to  the  very  last. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  could  have  been 
the  nature  of  the  enemy's  fire ;  for  while,  after  the 
battle,  the  bodies  of  eighty  rebels  were  found  dead 
upon  the  field.  Colonel  Maxwell  recorded  only  five 
wounded  (none  killed)  in  his  own  little  force. 
Among  the  wounded  was  Lieutenant  Thompson, 
one  of  the  few  who  escaped  alive  from  Cawnpore. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  it  became  known 
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that  bodiea  of  the  enemy  were  in  motion  near  the 
fords  or  ghat«  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
between  Puttegbur  and  CawnpoTe,  ready  for  any 
miscbief  that  might  present  itself.  To  clear  away 
these  rebels,  a  movable  column  was  organised, 
consiBttng  of  H.M.  34  th,  38th,  and  53d  regiments, 
squadrons  of  the  7th  Hussars  ami  9tb  Lancers, 
squadrons  of  Hodaon*s  Horse  and  Watson's  Horge, 
a  company  of  Sappers  and  Miners,  and  a  few  gnns. 
This  column  was  to  start  from  the  main  Luck  now 
road  at  a  point  near  Bunnee,  and  to  proceed  on  a 
line  inclining  towards  the  Ganges  at  such  an  angle 
as  to  Bweej}  the  rebels  towards  the  west,  where,  at 
present^  they  would  be  less  mischieroue  than  if 
near  the  banks  of  the  riTcr,  Sir  Hope  Grant  took 
command  of  this  coltimn,  which  consisted  of  3246 
men  (2240  infantry,  636  cavalry,  32G  artilloryj  and 
44  native  Sappers).  One  of  his  achievements  with 
this  column  consisted  in  the  storming  and  capture 
of  the  town  of  Meeangunje  or  Meagunje,  on  the  23d 
of  February,  In  the  conrse  of  his  various  march- 
ings^ he  learned  that  a  body  of  the  enemy  bad 
taken  up  a  strong  position  at  IMeeangunjCy  a  town 
between  Lucknow  and  Futteghur,  They  had  2000 
infantry  in  the  town,  3flQ  cavalry  outside^  and  five 
or  iix  guns,  Hope  Grant's  force  being  stronger 
than  theirs,  a  victory  was  naturally  to  be  expected, 
although  the  position  was  a  strong  one.  Sfecan- 
gunje  was  surrounded  by  a  stone  wnll  fourteen 
feet  high,  and  had  three  strong  gates,  opening  into 
the  Lucknow,  Caw n pore,  and  Robilcund  roads 
respectively;  there  were  also  numerous  bastions 
on  all  sides.  A  teach  of  the  gates  the  enemy  placed 
guns  behind  strong  breastworks,  and  the  breast- 
works themselves  wore  covered  by  trees,  After  a 
careful  reconnoitring,  Grant  found  a  weak  point 
on  the  fourth  side  of  the  town,  where  he  couhl 
bring  two  heavy  guns  within  three  or  four  hundred 
yarihj  of  the  wall,  at  a  place  where  a  postem-gate 
pierced  it  Telling  off  part  of  his  force  to  com- 
mand the  Lucknow  road,  another  part  to  the 
Kohilcund  road,  and  the  rest  to  await  behind  a. 
village  the  result  of  tlio  cannonading,  ho  opened 
fire.  In  leas  than  an  hour,  the  two  heavy  guns 
made  a  practicable  breach  in  the  wall  Grant  at 
once  ordered  IIJL  53d  to  advance  to  tho  assault. 
The  regiment  separated  into  two  wings,  one  of 
w^hich,  after  entering  the  breach,  proceeded  under 
Colonel  English  through  the  left  of  the  town  ; 
while  the  other,  under  Major  Payne,  penetrated 
to  rhe  right*  This  work  was  admirably  done  ;  the 
infantry  advancing  throogli  a  labyrinth  of  lanes, 
and  driving  the  enemy  before  them  at  every  yard. 
The  town  was  captured,  and  with  it  six  guns. 
The  enemy,  in  endeavouring  to  escape  by  the 
several  gates,  were  killed  or  captured  to  the 
number  of  nearly  a  thousand  altogetlicr.  Here 
occurred  another  of  those  inexplicable  anomalies 
already  adverted  to;  Sir  Hope  Grant,  in  language 
too  distinct  to  be  misinterpreted,  stated  that  his 
loss  was  only  2  killed  and  19  wounded. 

The  Doab  had  undergone  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment during  the  winter  months.    District  after 


district  was  gradually  falling  out  of  the  enem/i 
hands,  and  into  the  power  of  the  Britkh.  Never- 
thelesB,  there  was  much  need  for  caution.  The 
insurgents  were  cunning,  and  often  appca.red  where 
little  expected.  The  commander-in-chief's  opera- 
tions, in  Febniaty  as  in  December,  were  influenced 
by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  safety  of 
non-combatants  escaping  from  the  scenes  of  strife. 
In  the  earlier  month,  as  we  have  already  seen^ 
Sir  Colin  could  not  chastise  the  Gwalior  mutineers 
until  he  had  sent  off  the  women,  children,  sick, 
and  wounded  from  Lucknow  to  Cawnpon^ 
Futtehpoor,  and  Allahabad ;  and  now,  in  Feb- 
ruary, he  had  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  convoy 
from  Agra,  comprising  a  large  number  of  ladiea 
and  140  children.  Protected  by  the  M  Bengal 
Europeans,  some  irregular  horse,  and  two  guaS| 
these  helpless  persons  left  Agra  on  tho  11th  of 
February,  and  proceeded  by  way  of  Ferozabad 
nnd  Minpoorec  t^  Cawnpore  —  thence  to  be 
forwarded  to  Allahabad,  On  the  way,  the  convoy 
watched  narrowly  for  any  indications  of  the 
presence  of  Nena  Sahib,  who  was  reported  to  be 
in  movement  somewhere  in  that  quarter. 

Of  Delhi,  the  chief  matter  here  to  be  notieed, 
is  the  trial  of  tho  old  imprisoned  king,  for 
complicity  in  the  mutiny  and  its  atrocities.  With- 
out formally  limiting  the  account  to  the  month  of 
February,  the  general  course  of  tho  investigation 
may  briefly  be  traced. 

The  trial  commenced  on  the  27th  of  Januafy, 
in  tho  celebrated  imperial  chamber  of  the  Dewant 
Khas,  the  *  Elysium '  whore  in  former  dajs  Mogul 
power  had  been  displayed  in  all  its  gorgeonsntea 
The  tribunal  was  a  court-martial,  all  the  members 
being  military  oncers.  The  president  was  Colonel 
Dawes  (in  lieu  of  Brigadier  Showers,  who,  though 
first  appointed,  had  been  obliged  to  leave  for 
service  elsewhere),  Tho  other  members  were 
Major  Palmer,  Major  Redmond,  Major  Sawyers^ 
and  Captain  Rothney.  Major  Harriott,  depnty- 
judgc-advocate-general,  officiated  as  government 
prosecutor,  Tho  chai-ges  against  the  king  were 
set  forth  under  four  headings,*   It  may  be  doubted 

*  *COFT  OF  CFLUlflEB  PlKrEBAlU)  AQ^Htn  XAUOKED  AAQAClOOm 
BlJAn,   £t  JtlSfO   Of   UELUT, 

*  1.  Fat  lliat  he,  bclnff  n  peniiDncr  of  the  Dtitluli  ^Tf^r^mcOt  itk 
Indm,  did  sLl  D^ihi,  ELt  vnrlotii  lEiseft  l?etWQ«n  the  Ifiih  of  M&j  imd 
iMt  of  October  Ibdl.  encauTAS^^  iLid,  and  «betr  MahosMMl  Uakkt 
Kh«^,  Subadar  of  tnci  rcf^LmciiC  oT  arlLUcrft  as4  divcn  otlierv 
iionH:on!imU<«<l£Mie4  office  rt  and  mldlers,  anknown,  of  tlia  Ei«t 
India  Com  pan  J 'ft  arrny,  tn  the  eritnca  of  muUny  *tid  tebcliion 
«Knln»E  thv  ritate, 

'  2.  For  1]avlnfr,  ftt  Delhi,  ut  Tftdons  times  bctwMii  the  lOili  ol 
Mny  aiiLd  Ifit  of  October  IMtlf  encouraged,  aided,  and  i&brucd  MinA 
Ilto^ul,  hipi  *jwn  Bon»  a  subject  of  th?  Btitlfth  ^nTemmcnt  in,  Itudia, 
and  tt\Ktn  other  unkn&wn  Inhnbitintii  of  Delhi  And  of  the  >orUi- 
Wttt  province*  of  India,  olno  fmbjccla.  of  the  PHliJ  Erllisb  gofern" 
oiBnt,  to  rc^l  and  vsj^e  wat  atriinst  the  »tate. 

•3,  For  that  h?,  beinsr  m  suiijcct  of  the  BHtkh  goTemment  In 
Inddi,  and  iiot  reirardinf  the  duty  of  bli  aUegliiie«,  did  at  Delhi, 
on  Che  11th  of  Mav  ISS?,  or  thercaboota,  aa  a  lk|i«  iraitur  againat 
th(j  attttc,  prnclalni  nnd  declare  blaijicif  the  tidjroid(r  kini^  aitcl 
fOTfjrcign  of  IndU,  and  did  then  and  ihere  trBJloroti*lf  *eUe  and 
t»kfl  unlawful  pois^aalon  of  the  city  of  Delhi ;  and  did,  morfovBT, 
at  varionj  times  between  the  10th  of  Mny  and  Ut  of  Oelobet  1857, 
HI  aueh  false  traitor  a  foresaid ,  trea^nably  eonftpLre^  cot»alk  mo 
ngre?  ^th  Mina  Mopt,  hN  ^cm,  and  tvith  Mahotnrd  Bukht  Khaiit 
flubidai  of  tba  refimetit  of  Artillery,  and  dtreni  otbvr  tUaa 
traitor*  tjnktiowTj,  to  mi^,  kvj,  Anil  make  iDfurreetloni  rebeltion, 
and  urar  ae!iiin>t  the  ttutc^  and,  further  ia  fulfil  and  perfect  hl9 
Crvafronable  deaifn  of  OTcrthroirinjr  and  dc4troylnf  tb«  Britiih 
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wb ether  the  wearisome  legal  phraseobgy  {'to 
raise,  levy,  and  make  iusurrection,  rebellion,  and 
war' — *  treasonably  conspire,  consult,  and  agree 
with,*  &cO  was  well  fitted  for  the  purpose;  but 
this  may  depend  on  the  mode  in  whick  the 
English  was  translated  into  Hindustani. 

It  waa  impossible  for  the  ispectators  to  regard 
without  emotion  the  appearance  of  the  aged 
monarch,  the  last  repros^^ntative  of  a  long  line  of 
Indian  potentates,  thus  brought  aa  a  culprit  before 
a  tribunal  of  English  officers.  Even  those  who 
oonaidered  him  simply  as  a  hoary -headed  villain 
were  interested  by  the  proceedings.  After  being 
in  attendance  some  time,  ettting  in  a  palanquin 
outside  the  court,  under  a  guard  of  Rifles,  he  was 
summoned  within  at  ahont  noon.  He  appeared 
very  inllrm,  and  tottered  into  eourt  supported  on 
one  side  by  his  fayourito  son,  Jumma  Bukht,  and 
on  the  other  by  a  confidential  servant  He  eat 
coiled  up  on  a  cushion  at  the  left  of  the  president ; 
and  *  presented  such  a  picture  of  helpless  imbecility 
as,  under  other  eircumstancei,  must  have  awakened 
pity;  His  son  stood  a  few  yards  to  the  left,  and 
the  guard  of  Eiflcs  beyond  all. 

After  the  members  of  the  court,  the  prosecutor, 
and  the  interpreter,  had  taken  the  usual  oaths,  the 
]iroseculor  proceeded  to  read  the  chargea  against 
the  prisoner.  Be  next  addressed  the  court  in  a 
concise  and  explanatory  manner  ;  and  announced 
that,  though  the  king  would  be  tried  to  ascertain 
whether  he  were  guilty  or  not  guilty,  no  capital 
sentence  eon  Id  be  passed  upon  him,  in  consequence 
of  his  life  having  been  guaranteed  to  him  by  Sir 
Archdale  Wilson,  through  Captain  Hodson,  When 
the  king  was  asked,  through  the  interpreter, 
whether  ho  was  guilty  or  innocent,  he  professed  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  charges  against 
hinh  This,  however,  was  affected  ignomnce,  for 
the  chaiTges  had  long  before  been  presented  to 
Iheu,  translated  into  his  own  language.  After 
considerable  delay,  he  pleaded  '  not  guilty/ 

During  seireral  sittings  of  the  court,  occupying 
many  weeks,  numerous  witnesses  were  examined. 
Among  them  were  Jutmull,  Mukkhun  Lall,  Captain 
Forrest,  Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  Hussun  Uskerce, 
Bukhtawar,  Kishen,  Chunee,  Go] am,  Essamoola 
Khan,  and  other  persons,  European,  Eurasian  or 
half-cast«,  and  native.  The  evidenco  brought 
against  the  king  was  of  very  varied  character, 

goTemmnit  to  tndln,  did  (u»i&bLe  armed  fQircei  *t  Delhi,  4nd 
MStid  them  tonh  va  Aght  lud  wagv  irii  oBatnvt  Ibe  said  Brltlalu 

i.  F^r  tlut  be,  ftt  DeM,  oa  th&lGth  of  Ma7  lUl,  ot  tbRcabontCt 
flLdf  within  the  pr^clnets  uf  the  p&tiKie  it  Dl-IIiI,  felon loutlj  eiuie 
aud  bcf^mf?  aceeft^OT^  to  tbe  murder  ai  49  perioriA,  chirHy  womtn 
nnd  cbildrciit  of  European  aaU  mixed  Eumpcsu  descent ;  find  dJl^ 
uaoreover,  betttc«n  the  10 Lb  of  Mny  and  the  lint  at  October  1967, 
mopurage  and  abot  divers  icildieira  aijd  othciTft  la  tnuTdedug 
European  Qfflicer!i  lod  otber  Englilsb  6iib)ccU»  Inclndlnir  vt}iD€<D 
mod  eliUdrent  both  br  {riving  Andpromlilne:  iut;b  murderem  Rervlc«, 
titVDii««^meDt,  and  dij^tineliaa ;  and  furtber^  that  he  iuiiied  tudcra 
to  diirerent  naUve  rulcrfi^  ba^lTi^  loci^l  autboTity  in  Itidla^  to  »la;f 
sad  murder  CbrifUniL^  and  En^Jiib  pecpie  tu  ben  ever  and  whore  rer 
found  in  tbeir  LeriltarleA ;  tUe  whole  or  aaj  pan  of  nuch  emiduet 
being  a  beinoua  olTf^nce  under  tbo  pprrlitoaa  «f  Aet  lfl»  of  13^7,  at 
tlia  HeiildUUve  Counelt  of  India, 
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tending  to  shew  that  he  both  aided  in  inciting 
the  mutiny,  and  in  encouraging  the  atrocities  of 
the  mutineers.  Some  of  the  evidence  proved  thatj 
so  long  ago  as  the  »umnicr  of  1656,  the  King 
of  Delhi  hud  been  in  correspondence  with  the 
Shah  of  Perfiia,  touching  an  overturning  of  the 
English  *raj '  in  Fndia  ;  in  a  manner  and  at  a  time 
corresponding  with  the  advance  of  the  Persians 
towards  Herat.  Other  portions  confirmed  the  fact 
tliat  many  of  the  massacres  at  Delhi,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolt,  were  sanctioned  by  the 
palace  profligates,  and  even  committed  immediately 
under  the  king's  own  apartments*  Sir  T,  Metcalfe, 
in  his  evidence,  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  derived 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Delhi  and  its 
i  nhabi  ran  ti!,  that  the  He  volt  was  the  legitimate  fruit 
of  a  Mu^ulman  conspiracy;  that  the  courts  of 
Delhi  and  Lucknow  were  concerned  in  this  con* 
s  pi  racy ;  that  the  war  with  Persia  helped  to 
strengthen  it ;  that  the  Uindoos  were  used  as  tools 
in  the  matter  by  tho  Mohammedans;  and  that 
the  affair  of  the  greased  cartridges  was  regarded 
as  a  lucky  opportunity  for  enlisting  Hindoo 
prejudices. 

During  the  trial  the  king  displayed  a  mingled 
silliness  and  cunning  that  revealed  mueh  of  his 
character.  Sometimes,  w^hil©  the  evidence  was 
being  taken,  he  would  c^oii  himself  up  on  his 
cushion,  and  appear  lost  in  the  land  of  dreams. 
Except  when  anything  particular  struck  him,  he 
paid,  or  appeared  to  pay,  no  attention  whatever  to 
the  proceedings.  On  one  of  the  days  he  was 
aroused  from  sleep,  to  reply  to  a  question  put  by 
the  court.  Sometimes  be  would  rouse  up,  as  if  by 
Bome  gudden  impulse,  and  make  an  exchmiation 
in  denial  of  a  witnesses  statement.  Once,  when 
the  intrigues  of  Persia  were  under  notice,  he  asked 
whether  tho  Persians  and  the  Russians  were  the 
same  people.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  the  trial,  the 
king  was  more  animated  than  usual ;  he  several 
times  declared  his  innocence  of  everything;  and 
amused  himself  by  twbting  and  untwisting  a  scarf 
round  his  head. 

Without  tracing  the  incidents  of  the  trial  day  by 
day,  or  quoting  the  evidence,  it  may  suffice  to  say 
that  the  guilt  of  the  aged  sinner  was  sufficiently 
proved,  on  some  if  not  aH  of  the  charges.  The 
safety  of  his  lifo  being  guaranteed j  imprisonment 
became  the  only  probable  punishment  He  was 
sentenced  for  the  rest  of  his  days  to  transportation 
— either  to  one  of  the  Andaman  Islands  (a  group 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  tho  Bay  of  Bengal),  or  to 
some  other  place  that  might  bo  sdectcd.  It  may 
not  be  inappropriate  to  mention  that  some  of  the 
witnesses  proved  that  Mr  Colviu  at  Aj2:ra,  and  Sir 
Tbeophilua  Metcalfe  at  Delhi,  were  told  of  a  forth- 
coming Mohammedan  conspiracy  many  weeks 
before  the  Meerut  outbreak  ;  so  utterly,  however, 
did  these  authorities  disregard  the  rumour,  that 
they  did  not  even  report  it  to  the  Calcutta  govern- 
ment. There  were  only  a  few  men  in  India^  in 
the  spring  of  1857,  who  believed  that  the  British 
^  raj*  was  'on  the  edge  of  a  volcano/ 
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In  connection  with  the  fate  of  the  oM  kiDg^miich 
RtteDtion  was  necessarily  bestowed  on  the  past 
conduct  of  his  favourite  young  wife,  the  intngiiing 
8uUnDa  Ecenat  Mahil,  the  *dark,  fat,  shrowt!,  bat 
aensnaMookiiig  womftn/  whom  Mrs  Hodson  visited 
in  the  prison,*  in  relation  to  the  Revolt.  Ever 
8in€o  the  ?ear  1853^  a  feud  had  existed  in  the  royal 
family,  arising  out  of  the  polygamic  troubles  so 
frequent  in  oriental  eonutriea*  The  king,  instigated 
by  Zeenat  Mabal,  wished  to  name  the  child  of  hia 
old  age,  Mirxa  Jumraa  Bukht,  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Akbar  j  hut  the  British  government  insistod  on 
recognising  the  superior  claims  of  an  cider  sou, 
Mii^  Fukhr-oo-decn.  Strife  and  contest  imme- 
diately commenced,  and  never  ceased  until  ont^ 
obstacle  was  removed  from  the  path,  MirTa 
Fukhr-oo-deen  died  in  1856,  as  alleged,  of  choU^ra^ 
but  not  without  Huspidon  of  foul  play.  From  that 
time  till  the  beginning  of  the  mutiny  in  the 
following  year,  the  imperial  palace  was  a  focus  of 
intriguing.  The  sultana  bent  her  whole  energies 
towards  obtaining  tho  heirship  to  the  throne  of 
the  Moguls  for  her  own  son.  She  was  known  to 
have  declared  that  tbia  object  would  be  persistently 
and  steadily  pursued,  and  to  have  opened  many 
commutticatious  thereon  with  the  authorities  at 
Calcutta.  When,  however,  it  was  announced  that 
a  grandson  of  the  king  should,  after  him,  possess 
all  that  remained  of  imperial  power,  her  plana 
were  at  once  dashed.  It  thenceforward  became 
a  question  with  her  whether,  by  an  overturn  of 
the  ICjiglish  '  rnj,'  she  could  obtain  that  which  was 
denied  to  her  by  the  goveroment;  and  when 
Other  sources  of  rovtOt  and  rebellion  appeared, 
there  was  an  intellig:ible  reason  why  she  should 
encourage  the  insurgeiita.  Nothing  came  out  at 
the  trial  so  clear  as  to  fix  guilt  unquestionably 
npon  her ;  but  there  remained  on  men's  minds  a 
KuBpiciou  to  which  collateral  cireumstancei  afforded 
much  probabiUty. 

Transferring  attention  from  Delhi  to  Rohilcund 
and  the  HtUs,  it  may  at  once  be  explained  that 
litilo  occurred  during  the  month  of  February 
requiring  detailed  notice.  The  time  had  not  yti 
arrived  wlien  Sir  OoHn  Campbell  could  send 
atron^:  columns  to  sweep  away  tho  rebels  in  that 
quarter.  Barcilly  was  still  tho  head-quarters  of 
a  rebel  forco^  which  ruled  almost  the  whole  of 
Rohilcund.  Khan  Bahadoor  Khan,  t!ie  sclf^ 
appointed  chief,  had  still  around  him  a  large  body 
of  revolted  sepojs  and  insurgent  retainers  ;  and  in 
the  whole  region  between  Oude  on  the  one  side, 
and  Delhi  and  Meerut  on  the  otherj  very  little  was 
under  British  control.  The  time,  however,  for 
maldng  a  demonstration  in  this  quarter  was 
approaching.  Among  other  military  arrange- 
ments planned  at)out  tho  middle  of  Fcbmary,  w^m 
the  formation  of  a  movable  column  at  Meerut, 
to  be  held  in  readiness  to  march  anywhere  at.  a 
short  notice.  It  was  to  consist  of  a  squadron  at 
Carabiniers,  a  wing  of  the  60th  Rifles,  a  wing  of 
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the  Belooch  battalion,  the  1st  Punjaub  infantry,  the 
Moultanee  horse,  a  fleld-batteryj  two  IS-pounders^ 
and  one  e-inch  howitzer*  There  was  at  the  same 
time  at  Looksar,  near  Roorkee,  a  small  force  under 
Captain  Brind,  consisting  of  a  squadron  of  Carm- 
biniers,  Hughes's  irregular  cavalry,  dctacbmente 
of  Cokeys  Rifles,  of  the  Nusseree  battalion,  and  of 
tho  3d  Punjaub  infantry,  and  a  troop  of  horse- 
artillery.  At  Roorkee  another  corps  was  to  be 
formed,  nnder  Major  Coke,  to  consist  of  Punjaub 
regiments  about  to  arrive.  It  was  proposed  that 
these  three  bodies— the  movable  column  at  Meerut, 
Brind's  corps  at  Looksar,  and  Coke*s  oorps  at 
Roorkee — sliould  ultimately  form  a  Rohilcund 
field-force,  under  General  Penny,  What  was 
effected  by  means  of  this  force,  will  come  for 
notice  in  a  future  page  ;  little  could  be  aehieTdd 
until  the  commander-in-chief  had  broken  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  in  Oude,  now  the  great 
centre  of  rebellion. 

The  hilly  country  in  and  around  Kumaonp 
although  too  far  removed  from  the  Jumna  regiona 
to  be  frequently  engaged  in  tho  horrors  of  war, 
was  nevertheless  oecasionally  made  a  battle-ground 
between  hostile  forces.  Early  in  February,  Colonel 
M'CausIand,  commanding  in  Kumaon,  formed  a 
camp  at  Huldwanee,  to  protect  the  Kumaon  hilL*, 
and  to  clear  the  Barbur  and  Turate  districta  of 
rebels.  He  found  two  furmidablo  bodies  of  the 
enemy  threatening  that  region.  One,  nnder  a 
leader  named  Fuzul  Huq,  consisting  of  4000  men 
and  6  guns,  was  encamped  at  Sunda,  in  a  sti*ong 
position  on  the  banks  of  the  Sookhee  river,  about 
flfieeu  miles  from  Huldwanee,  on  the  Peleebheet 
road.  The  other,  under  Khali  Khan,  consisting  of  . 
5000  men  and  4  gnns,  was  encamped  at  Churpurah, 
on  the  Paha  Nuddee,  sixteen  miles  from  Hold- 
wanecj  on  the  Bareilly  road.  So  far  as  could  be 
judgctl,  it  appeared  as  if  these  9000  men  intended 
to  make  a  combined  attack  on  Huldwanee,  and 
then  to  force  the  hi  11 -passes.  To  encounter  these 
enemies,  M*Caus!and'a  force  was  hut  small,  con- 
sisting of  7(K3  Goorkha  infantry,  200  horse,  and 
2  fiold'gmis ;  nevertheless  he  resolved  to  confront 
them  boldly.  On  the  0th  of  February  he  com- 
menced a  movement  intended  to  prevent  tho 
junction  of  the  two  hostile  forces.  In  the  dead  of 
the  night,  leaving  his  tents  to  be  guarded  by  a  few 
men  in  a  barricaded  square  called  the  Mnndee,  he 
mnrched  out  as  quietly  as  possible  to  the  place 
occupied  by  Khali  Khan's  army.  He  came  up  to 
them  at  daybreak  on  the  10th,  and  found  them 
encamped  in  a  strong  position  ;  with  their  rear 
and  left  protecte^l  by  tho  Paha  Nnddee,  a  small 
village  filled  with  infantry  on  their  right  flank, 
their  front  protected  by  rough  ground  hitertectcd 
with  nullahs  and  long  jungle-gi-ass,  and  the  road 
commanded  by  four  pieces  of  artillery.  So  com- 
pletely did  he  surprise  them,  that  when  his  cavalry 
first  appeared,  the  rebels  thought  their  allies  under 
Fuiul  Huq  had  ari'ived.  Finding  the  enemy's 
right  flank  the  best  to  attack^  the  colonel  aont  moM 
of  his  men  to  that  point,  covered  by  thi^  fire  of  hi^ 
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two  guns.  The  contest  was  sharp  and  severe.  In 
about  an  hour  the  Ooorkhas  had  captured  the 
enemy's  guns,  cut  down  every  artilleryman  serving 
them,  and  dislodged  the  enemy  from  the  village. 
Meanwhile  the  few  horse  made  a  gallant  charge, 
repulsing  a  superior  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
and  taking  a  standard.  The  colonel's  two  guns 
worked  immense  execution  among  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  'into  which'  (to  use  the  professional 
language  of  the  commander)  'they  poured  shrapnel 
with  beautiful  precision  and  tremendous  effect.' 
The  victory  was  complete.  The  enemy  lost  their 
guns,  ammunition,  standing-camp,  baggage,  300 
killed,  and  600  wounded.  The  colonel,  having  thus 
defeated  nearly  six  times  his  number,  returned  to 
Huldwanee— his  gallant  Ooorkhas  having  marched 
thirty-four  miles  and  fought  a  severe  battle  in 
thirteen  hours.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  return 
at  once,  lest  their  prolonged  absence  from  Huld- 
wanee  should  tempt  Fuzul  Huq,  whose  army  was 
not  far  distant,  to  make  a  dash  on  the  oamp  and 
station. 

Nynee  Tal  was  deeply  interested  in  all  these 
movements.  During  February  it  was  hemmed  in 
by  the  rebels  on  one  side,  and  by  the  hill-snows  on 
the  other.  The  enemy,  deterred  by  the  gallant 
force  at  Huldwanee,  hoped  to  penetrate  to  the  little 
colony  by  a  detour  through  the  Kulleedongee  Pass. 
This  hope,  however,  was  not  worth  rouoh  to  them  | 
for  the  pass  was  long  and  fatiguing ;  and  near  its 
top  was  a  small  body  of  Ooorkhas,  who,  with  a  few 
guns,  were  determined  to  make  a  stout  resistance  if 
any  attack  were  made. 

The  Punjaub  and  Sinde  were  nearly  at  peaoe. 
The  few  instances  of  turbulence,  or  of  militarj 
operation,  may  pass  without  record  here. 

In  that  vast  range  of  country  which  has  in  so 
many  chapters  required  attention,  comprising  RaJ- 
pootana,  Oujerat,  Central  India,  the  Mahratta 
States,  Bundelcund,  and  the  Saugor  territories,  the 
month  of  February  exhibited  the  gradual  strength- 
ening of  British  columns  sent  up  from  Bombay 
and  Madras,  and  the  success  of  numerous  small 
engagements  in  which  the  names  of  Rose,  Roberts, 
Orr,  Whitlock,  Stuart,  Steuart,  and  other  officers 
are  concerned.  Being  small  in  themselves,  these 
engagements  hardly  need  separate  notice ;  but 
taken  collectively,  they  tended  to  assist  the  com- 
mander-in-chiefs plans  towards  the  general 
pacification  of  India. 

The  month  of  February  witnessed  the  conclusion 
of  a  series  of  services  rendered  by  a  small  force 
under  somewhat  remarkable  circumstances.  Men- 
tion has  frequently  been  made  of  Captain  Osborne, 
political  agent  at  Rewah,  almost  the  only  English- 
man within  a  turbulent  district.  Fortunately,  the 
Rajahs  of  Rewah  and  Nagode  remained  faithful  to 
the  British ;  they,  with  the  aid  of  Osborne,  formed 
a  corps  of  such  of  their  native  troops  as  they  felt 
could  be  trusted  ;  and  this  corps  was  placed  under 
Colonel  Hinde  for  active  service.  It  was  November 
when  the  corps  was  first  organised ;  but,  the  troops 
being  undisciplined,  badly  equipped,  and  badly 


armed,  and  the  arrangements  for  marching  and 
camping  being  very  defective,  it  was  the  middle  of 
December  before  the  corps  started  from  the  town 
of  Rewah.  The  duty  to  be  performed  was  to  keep 
open  and  safe  the  road  from  Rewah  to  Jubbulpoor 
(one  of  the  great  highways  of  India),  and  to  capture 
such  forts  by  the  way  as  were  in  hostile  hands. 
Imperfect  as  were  the  materials  at  his  command. 
Colonel  Hinde  nevertheless,  between  the  middle  of 
December  and  the  middle  of  February,  captured 
six  forts,  forty  guns,  two  mortars,  and  two  standards; 
rendered  the  great  road  to  the  Deccan  secure ;  re- 
established d&k  and  police  bungalows ;  restored 
order  in  the  Myhere  territory  ;  annexed  the  small 
territory  of  the  rebellious  chieftains  of  Bijeera- 
googhar ;  appointed  tehsildars  and  police  therein  ; 
and  captured  a  large  number  of  turbulent  rebels. 
The  six  forts  taken  were  Kunchnnpore,  Goonah, 
Myhere,  Jokai,  Khunwara,  and  Bijeeragooghar. 
These  services  having  been  rendered.  Captain 
Osborne  recalled  the  oorps  to  Rewah;  and  the 

Eivernor-general  thanked  both  him  and  Colonel 
inde  for  what  they  had  efiiscted  in  a  troubled 
region,  with  very  limited  means.  It  is  pleasant — 
amid  the  treachery  of  so  many  'Pandies'  and 
'Singhs'—to  read  Uiat  Osborne  and  Hinde  had  a 
good  word  to  say  for  Dinbnnd  Pandy,  Lnllaie 
Singh,  Sewgobind  Pandy,  Davy  Bingh,  and 
Bisseshnr  Singh^Rewah  and  Nagode  native 
officers,  who  were  both  faithfhl  and  brave  in  the 
hour  of  need. 

Brigadier  Whitlock,  with  a  Madras  column,  was 
rendering  service  in  the  country  between  Nagpoor 
and  Bnndelcund,  He  had  various  skirmishes  with 
bands  of  rebels  at  Jubbulpoor  and  Sleemanabad ; 
and  when  he  had  restored  something  like  order  in 
that  region,  he  moved  off  towards  Cawnpore,  there 
to  take  part  if  necessary  in  the  operations  of  the 
army  of  Oude. 

Few  Europeans  in  India  had  better  reason  than 
those  at  Saugor  to  welcome  the  approach  of  some 
of  their  countrymen  as  deliverers.  So  far  back  as 
the  month  of  June,  the  officers,  their  ladies,  and 
the  civilians,  had  been  shut  up  in  the  fort  by  orders 
of  Brigadier  Sage,  on  account  of  the  suspicions 
symptoms  presented  by  the  31st,  42d,  and  other 
native  regiments.  There  they  remained  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  autumn  and  part  of  the 
winter,  too  strong  to  be  seriously  molested,  and  too 
well  supplied  with  food  to  suffer  those  privations 
which  were  so  sadly  experienced  at  Lucknow.  Sir 
Hugh  Rose  arrived  with  his  force  at  Saugor  on  the 
3d  of  February,  and  liberated  those  who  had  so 
long  been  confined  within  the  fort.  No  battle  was 
needed  to  effect  this ;  for  though  the  garrison  were 
almost  entirely  without  reliable  troops,  they  were 
not  besieged  by  any  considerable  force  of  the 
enemy.  Rose,  who  had  collected  a  force  with 
much  difficulty  from  various  quarters,  prepared 
after  the  relief  of  Saugor  to  attack  numerous  bands 
of  rebels  in  that  part  of  India.  He  assaulted  the 
strong  fortress  of  Garra  Kotah,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Sonah  and  the  Guddarree;  he  captured  it. 
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pursued  and  cut  up  tlio  en^tnj,  and  then  in  arched 
towards  Jliansij  where  hnsj  work  awiuted  him  io 
Uie  fallowing  tnouth. 

General  Roberts^  towards  the  elose  of  February, 
was  collecting  a  force  at  and  near  Kuseerabad,  ft>r 
operations  in  that  part  of  E^tjpootana.  He  went 
with  the  hcad-quartera  of  II.M,  9oth  from  Deesa 
to  Beaur,  and  thence  to  Nuseerabad^  where  ho 


arrived  on  the  22d.  He  was  to  be  jomed  shortly 
afterwards  by  the  72d  nigblanders  from  Deesa, 
and  by  200  of  the  Binde  horse  under  Major  Greea  ; 
and  when  itrengthened  by  other  regimen t%  &pe- 
clally  a  good  body  of  cavalry,  be  intended  to  march 
towards  Kotah,  a  very  itroiig  fortress  which  had 
long  been  in  the  hands  of  a  rebel  chieftain. 

The  regions  forming  the  central  and  sontlicm 


llQ!llr[«it  Of  Uohammcdi,!!  Eeligloas  Teic1i?fB< 


portions  of  the  Bombay  presidency  were  a  little 
disturbed  by  fanatical  Mohammedans,  who^  thougli 
tmable  to  bring  any  very  large  number  of  conspira- 
tors into  their  plan  of  action,  did  nevertheless 
mako  many  attempts  to  i*aise  the  green  0ag,  the 
symbol  of  Moslem  supreinaey,  Tliero  were  no 
mutinies  of  whole  regiments,  however^  or  even 
companies  of  regiments.  Indeed  the  instigators  of 
mischief  were  rather  rioters  than  soldiers  ■  and  tlie 
authorities  only  regarded  these  outbTeaks  seriously 
as  iparks  that  might  possibly  kindle  inflanimable 
materials  elsewhere, 

Tho  Ki/am'a  country,  generally  peaoeful  on 
account  of  his  fidelity  to  the  EngtislLr  became  a 
field  of  temporaiy  struggle  owing  to  the  insubor- 
dination of  a  minor  diieftain,  the  Rajah  of  Shoror 
]iore.    His  small  U  "Hounded  on  one  sldo 

by  the  river  l\i  d  an  angle  in  the 

dgmi  ishing,  perhaps,  to 

ri»i  chieflaiu  to  one  of 

p  no  time  displayed 


hostility  towanls  the  BritislL  But  liis  cnrce?  now 
came  to  an  end.  A  furce  left  Belgatini  at  the  end 
of  January,  to  advance  to  Shorapore ;  another  left 
KnllAd;:hee  fur  the  same  destination ;  while  a 
tin  id  advanced  from  Madras,  The  Nij^^m,  at  the 
same  time,  acting  in  harmony  with  hb  prime 
miujgter  and  Colonel  Davidson,  issued  a  proclam- 
ation denouncing  as  rebels  any  of  his  subjects  who 
should  assist  the  chief  of  Shorapore.  These  vanous 
measures  had  the  desired  result ;  the  insurgents 
were  dispersed,  Shorapore  seized,  and  the  chief 
made  prisoner. 

In  reference  to  sucli  occurrences  as  the  one 
described  in  the  last  paragraph,  it  may  b©  observed 
that  many  of  the  residents,  or  British  represent' 
ativcs  at  the  courts  of  native  i^rinee^j  exhibited  a 
wiadom  and  intrepidity  which  claim  for  them  a 
rank  by  the  side  of  the  military  heroes  whoso 
names  are  much  better  known  to  the  worlds 
Such  a  one  was  Colonel  Davidson,  British  resident 
at  ilie  Nizam's  court  at  Hyderabad  in  the  Deccan» 
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Buriiig  many  months^  he^  with  a  few  him- 
drcd  faithful  troopSj  main  tamed  Engtisli  prestige 
amongst  n  fanMle  MuEsulman  popuJatiou  of  two 
or  tbree  hundred  thousand  men,  who  often 
threatened  the  handful  of  British  in  the  city.  *  Dis- 
aifeeted  persons/  a  well-informed  authority  has 
said, '  thronged  to  the  Kizam'a  palacD  by  day  and 
hy  night,  with  impreeatious  upon  their  lips  against 
Europeans^  It  was  impossihie  to  toll  when  mutiny 
might  break  out  among  the  native  soldiers ;  and 
it  w-aa  certain  that  tho  raUble  were  only  awaiting 
tlicir  opportunity  to  glut  themselves  with  English 
blood.  Yet  amidst  all  this  the  British  resident 
never  faltered  or  wavered ;  and  by  mere  force 
of  character  he  preserved  peace  in  the  eity  and 
district,  and  succeedetl  in  securing  to  our  lide  the 
Nizam  and  his  minister  8a]ar  Jung,  This  Salar 
Jung  was  a  young  and  well-educated  man,  T^ho 
for  his  friendship  to  the  British  was  bated  by  the 
Mussulmans,'  The  position  of  this  minister  was 
nlmoHt  as  dangerous  as  that  of  the  resident ;  for 
if  the  attack  of  the  17th  of  July  *  had  succeeded, 
he  would  have  shared  the  common  fate  of  the 
British.  CuJonel  Davidson  not  only  secured 
Hyderabad,  but  was  £ubi>equently  enabled  to  send 
a  considerable  cavalry  force  for  service  elsewhere. 
Among  other   political    arrangemeuts   of  the 
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month,  was  the  termination  of  a  short  governor- 
ship in  the  regions  around  Allahabad.  On  the 
4th  of  August,  in  (ho  preceding  year,  after  the 
North w*eat  Provinces  had  been  thrown  into 
anarchy  by  the  mutiny,  a  *  lieutenant  governorship 
of  tlic  Central  Provinces'  was  established,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr  John  Peter  Grant, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  at 
Calcutta.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  on  the  19th 
of  September,  some  of  the  other  provinces  in  the 
Jumna  regions  w^ere  placed  tinder  a  *chfef-eom- 
missioner  of  the  Northwest  Provinces  J  Both  of 
these  offices  were  abolished  by  the  governor- 
general  in  council,  on  the  9th  of  February ;  and 
Viscount  Canning,  then  at  Allahabad,  took  under 
his  immediate  authority  and  control  the  whole  of 
tho  provinces  lately  placed  under  lhoi;e  officers. 
He  became  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  and  for 
a  temporary  period,  governor  of  a  presidency 
of  which  Allahabad  was  the  capital.  At  or  about 
the  same  time,  Mcernt  and  Delhi  were  handed 
over  to  the  chief-commissioner  of  the  Punjaub, 
Thus,  all  the  pohtical  power  between  Calcutta  an<l 
the  Afghan  frontier  being  in  t!ie  hands  of  Canning 
and  Lawrence,  and  all  the  military  power  in  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  it  was  hoped  that  greater  eueri^^y 
and  precision  would  be  thrown  into  the  combined 
opei^tions^ 
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Sir  Ooltfi  dimphilTt-Atmy  of  Oade.—  On  tie  lOtli  of 
February,  ha  stilted  in  t lie  text  of  ibia  cbApter,  the  com- 
m^mder-in-cLief  made  a  forTn.tl  auacsuncement  of  tlie  com- 
poBeat  ekmeDts  oi  the  army  with  which  he  w&s  about  to 
enter  Dude.  Tb^se  particukra  wa  give  here  In  a  note^  &s 
a  perxQfi&eat  record  of  au  iutere^ttijig  matter  ia  tbe  military 
hiatory  of  tbo  Revolt.  It  musit  be  clearly  bome  in  mindf 
bo  we  vet,  that  tbii  amij  of  Ouide  eomprised  only  audi 
troops  aa  were  at  that  data  Diider  tbo  immediaie  command 
of  Sir  ColiTL  Colonoia,  cot|j^  and  Geld-forceSj  under  Franks, 
SeatoiL,  Junp  Biihadoor,  Macpregor^  Wiiidbam^  Van  Cortland  t^ 
Fenuyi  MXtaaslaadr  Greatbed,  Roberts,  Bojae,  Steuiirt, 
Stuarif  Wbitlock,  and  other  O't&oen^  wen  rondBfiag  active 
or  dcfeniive  serviecs  Id  various  pirts  of  India  i  and  it 
dep^tided  on  tbe  <^uraie  o!  elreumstane^  whether  any  and 
wbich  of  tho»e  oould  ac&iat  hx  the  gmnd  ope^nitioiiA  against 
Luf^know. 

*  ZTfad-qHarttrit  Oump  Cavnporv,  Fdt.  10. 

*  The  btoQ^  now  In  Onik,  and  Ibose  Advancing  into  tbat 
ptovine^^  are  formLd  into  di?inion:R  and  brijE^es,  and  Btaff- 
(ilfici^rB  are  attached  :ts  follows ;  tbe  whole  being  under  tbo 
f:iersDnal  command  of  bia  Exoclloncy  ih\i  Comniandtfr-ln* 
chief. 

'  Sucb  appointnients  aa  now  appear  fur  the  fint  i\m&  wUl 
tftke  eflect  from  ibis  date. 

Annieri-  Dlviiioiu 
*Staff.— Major-gener:U  Sir  A.  WHboh,  K.C.B,,  Benf^ 
AitlUer/,  Gomouuiding ;  Major  R  B.  Jobnaou,  B^iiDEial  ArtiJ* 
hty,  Asaiftont  Adjulant^geiiemt ;  Lieutenant  IL  fiiddnlpb, 
Royal  ArtUleiy,  Depnty-assietant-qufirti^rm  aster- general ; 
Lteutenaat-colouel  C.  Hoj^e,  Bengal  ArtiJlery,  Din&ctor  of 
ArtiUery  In    the   Ordnanco  Department ;    Captain  C,  H* 


Barelmrd,  20  tb  Hegiment  I^ative  Tnfantryi  Aid-de-eamp ; 
Lieutenant  H,  a  Ikcdesj  tJOth  Rojal  Eiflea,  Eittra  Aid-de- 
cam  p. 

*  Brigade  of  Pie  Id -art!  1 1  e^.— Brigadier  D.  K  Wood,  G.K, 
Koyal  Uorse-arLillf^ry-  Lieutenant  J.  B,  Friths  Bengal 
Hnrse-artilJeTyf  Major  of  Brigade, — E  troop  Boyal  Honw* 
artillery ;  P  Troop  Royal  Hor»e -artillery ;  Ist  Trwp  let 
Brigade  Bengal  Artillery;  2d  Troop  lut  Brigade  Bengal 
Artillery ;  2d  Troop  3d  Brigade  Bengal  Artillery ;  3d  Troop 
3d  Bri^e  Bengal  Artillery;  Sd  C<>rnpany  llth  Battnltou 
Koyal  Artillery,  and  No.  20,  Lijilit  Fi eld- battery ;  *2d 
CompAny  3d  ButtaUon  Bengal  Artillery,  and  No,  12  Ligbt 
Field- bfttt^ry. 

'Brigade  of  Siege-artiUefy.— Brigadier 0.  R.  Barker,  C.B., 
Boyal  Artillery;  Lientenmnt  A.  Bunny,  Ben^l  Hor^- 
artillery,  Major  of  Brigade,— 3d  Company  8th  Battalion 
Royal  Artillery;  fth  Company  llth  Battalion  Eojal 
Artillery ;  6tb  Cotnpany  I2lh  Battalion  Royal  Artdlery ;  5th 
Company  IStb  Battalion  Royal  Artillery ;  4tb  Company  Ist 
Battidion  Bongal  Artillery;  1st  Company  5th  Battalion 
B«n^l  Artillery;  3d  Co«ipaBy  fltb  Battalion  Bengal 
Artillery  \  Detachment  Bengal  Artillery  r«orBit& 

*  The  Naval  Brigade  will  form  part  of  tbn  division  under 
Sir  Archdale  Wilasn,  but  will  be  under  the  iminedkte 
command  of  Captain  W.  Peel,  CR,  Royal  Navy,  and 
independent  ol  tbe  Brigade  of  Siege^nrtiUery. 

*  Engineer  Brigade. — Brigadier  B.  Napier,  Bengal  EngdaeerB^ 
Chief -engineer ;  Jb|or  of  Brigade^  Llenteoant  H,  Bingham, 
Y0lefaaBftAbliahment|BrigM<fiQuart«rm^tcr;  Lieutenant- 
eobnel  &*  D.  Hamen^  Eojal  Bngineerv,  eommanding  Roval 
Engineers;  Captain  A-  Taylor,  Bengal  En(?i nee ra^ command- 
ing Bengal  Engiueera. — 4tb  Company  Royal  Eugineets; 
2M   Company   Royal   En^neers;    llead*quartei-»    Bengal 
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^r^AittiftUo  t- Ad j  u  tant- 

iml  f  C*pt*ia  tbe  Hon. 
*Vir  mj«l7*«  ^^^  BegimBntr  Aid -de- 

^^^^ A-   Little  her  Mnjesl/s  9tlj 

^^^   tiMM*  fi*^  ^^'^  '^^^  Majesty  A  17th  Lanoen^ 
^^SStwSS^^^^  A!Aj<?«tj  ■  9th  Laneera ;  2d  BaiUlkn 

^iSTttodcL— Bri«**lie*'  W^  Campbell,  her  Majeitj't  5d 
an  WmrAt  |  Oipuin  H.  Forbes,  lit  Light  Ckriliy, 


Cw/i  rt^  (Qoe0o*a  Own)  Eii^ara;  Toluntflcr  (kviilryj 
5oSwl*iuciit  1st  Punjaub  Cuvalryi  Ilod*oti^$  Howe. 

lit  InfontiT  Dfirjiion, 

*  MAJor-s*iiewl  Sir  J.  Outram,  0,0.13,,  Bombay  Amif, 
OOOiQlftiidlnK;  CopUin  D.  S.  DDdgson.  8(HhK*tiTe  Infantry, 
Deputy  ■•sa^fitant*adjiitfiDt'g)eni?nil ;  Lieutenant  W,  E.  ifoor- 
■Oin,  ber  Mftjestys  62d  Ligbt  lofantry,  Depmty-aMistant- 
qnaH«raiA5ter-feaetal  ]  Liffu tenant  F,  %  A.  Chamier,  %Hh 
Native  Inftuitn*,  Aid -de -camp;  Lieutenant  Hargo<Kl|  lat 
iLdni  Faailifrist  Extra  Aid-de-camp. 

*  1b(  Bri|[ada — Brigadier  D.  Rqsb^U,  ber  Maj£sijr*i  Sitli 
Ke;;im£?nt^Ser  Maiaaty'a  ^ik  FusUiera;  ber  Majesiyi 
S4th  Begtment;  lat  Madraa  Fusilicra. 

*  M  Brigade. — Brigadier  0.  Fim&lclyit,  her  Majcitya  Sitb 
Eegim^ut— Her  Majesty  a  78th  HSghlaiidePB ;  hep  Majett/i 
90th  Light  Manky ;  Begimeut  ef  FeTospace. 

7d  lufantrj  DhCslOD. 
'Captain  IL  C.  Slewart^  her  Majest/e  85tb  R^meati 
Depnty-aiaiBtjmt-Adjat&iit-geiienl;  Cftptftin  D.  Q  ghu^ 
Depnty-oBBiitant-quarlOTmaalef-gflneTal 

*  dd  BrigadfiL^ — BHgadler  W.  Hamiltoti,  ber  IkC^e^y^a  7Sth 
Highlaiideria,  ^muLandmg;  Captaia  G.  N,  PendaU,  her 
Majesty**  fild  EegLtuptit,  Major  of  Dri|^e— Her  Majestya 
Sitb  Begitaent ;  hejr  Maji^t/a  3Stb  Begiment;  ber  Majeai/a 
53d  E(*|ri[uent 

'  itK  Bripde, — Brigadier  the  Hon.  A.  Hc^e,  bor  Majesty's 
d3d  Higlilanden;  Ca]itaia  J.  H.  Cox^  ber  Alajei^/a  75th 
BegiQit^u^  Ifajor  of  Brigade. — Her  Majeity^s  4  2d  Htgh- 
kiSlera  ;   her  Majes&y'a   9Sd  Highlanderv ;   4th  Fun jaub 

M  Tnfianlry  DWliloni 

'  Brigadier-general  E.  Walpolo,  Eifle  Brigade^  OMnmandiog ; 
Oapbaiii  0.  A.  Beerwell^  7l5t  R^gtinent  Native  Infimti?, 
Deputy -AiaiatAnl-adjatant^geaor^U;  Captain  T.  A.  Cat^^ 
17tb  B^ment  Nati?e  Iniantryi  Deputy -asaiataat-qiiEirter* 
maeter-genenil. 

'5tb  Brigade.— Br] gadi^  Dauglaa,  her  MAJcsty'i  7&lh 
Highbirnlr^.—  Her  Abiesiy^a  23d  FmiiieTi ;  ber  ila|fisty*i 
79tli  I :  ;  t  Bt  Beagal  FusiUers. 

*  i^  i  -  Srigadier  A,  H»  Horabtd,  Rifle  Brjg;ade- — 

Brigade  i  3d  BatlaJlon  Ride  Brigad0 ;  2d 
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paymaster 


'  AU  appointmentii  not  AUed  up  in  the  above  onJ 
be  temporarily  provided  for  under  the  orden  of 
eonunanding  dlTiiioni  and  brlgadsi. 


^  The  following  is  tbe  (Jeiieml  Staft  of  the  anny  advancing 
into  Oude : 

*  Commander-in-iibief, — Hia  Est*eIlenoy  General  Sir  Colin 
Campbell^  Q.C.B.,  Her  Majeaty'a  3<5rvice. 

*  MilitAty  Seoretary  to  Coinmand«**ja*ohie£ — Maj«t  A* 
Alisoa,  her  Majeaty'a  nervioe  (wounded)-  Acting  Saanrtaij 
and  Aid' de-caiup.— Colonel  A*  C.  St«r)m^  O.B<,  her 
Majesty'a  service,  Aid*de-eamp.-^aptam  Sir  D»  Bdrd* 
9Sth  foot  Aid-de-camp. — Lientenant  F^  M.  Aliton,  72d 
Higblandersi  Aid-de-(»mp.— CaptAln  W.  T.  Forster,  ISih 
foot.  Commandant  at  bead-qnaiWa,  and  interpretaf^— 
CaptAin  J.  Metcalfe,  Bengal  infaatry.  Burgeozi. — Dtilf- 
surgeoa  J.  J.  Clifford,  %LD.,  her  Maje^ty^i  servioe.  Chief 
of  the  St&E-^MaJor-geiioml  W.  E  Manafietd,  her  Majes^a 
Ber  vice.  Depntj^asaitlant  Adjutant-geneml  to  the  Chief  ef 
tbe  8ta£ — Captain  K  J.  Hope  Johnstone,  Bombay  infantij. 
Aid-de-camp  to  the  Chief  of  tbe  StaE— Capt' '"  ^^  ^^*ti»- 
fielcli  33d  foot  (w'ounded).  Acting  Aid-dt  u- 
t^iiant  D.  Murray,  64tb  foot.  Deputy-adjut:i  i  of 
tbe  Army. — Major  H.  W.  Norman,  Bengal  infantfy.  Aiui^ 
ant  Adjiitant^general  of  tho  Army. — Captain  D.  IL  Stcwrl^ 
Bengal  infiuttry.  Deputy -adjutant -general,  ber  Majealy*e 
troops.— Colonel  the  Hon.  W.  L.  Pakenham,  C.B,  AidwtAtkt* 
qiiartermatter-general  of  the  Army, — ^CapUm  0.  Allgidod, 
Bengat  Infantiy,  Depnty-aaaiatant-qEuytenBftiter-fiiicnil 
— Captain  O  C.  Johnson,  Beng^  infantt;.  Aottng  Quarter- 
msster^gflneral  of  her  Majeety^s  Foroe&^-CaplaJa  C  F. 
Seymour,  S4tb  foot.  Judge  AdTooatft-general. — Lieutenant- 
Colond  K.  YoDn^  Bengal  infantry.  Deputy  Judge  Advo^ 
cate-general — Captain  A.  C.  Robertson,  8th  foot  Frindpa) 
Commiraadat  O&oer,— Captain  C.  M  Fitapiald  BengM 
infantry.  Conunisiary  of  Ordnance. — Captain  W.  T.  Brmm, 
Bengal  artiUeiy.  Field  Faymaster.^-Gaptain  P.  C-  Tombi^ 
Bengal  infantty.  Provost  li^rshaL^-Captain  A.  C.  Warner^ 
Bengal  cavalry.  Baggage  Maater.— Lieutenant  J.  Motlandt 
Benpl  Infantry.  Principal  Medical  0£«er,  Qneeo*a  TrDopb 
— ^Dr  J.  C.  Tice.  Superintending  SnTgeon,*— Su^eon  J*  C 
Brown,  Bengal  artlHeiy.' 

3ffjftamtnidaH  Rthd  Leaden. — -^haieTer  tnay  h«te  been 
th^  proximate  caua^  of  the  Revolt,  it  ie  certain  ULat  the 
rebql  bad  era  were  found  relatively  more  numerons  among 
tbe  Mobaaitnedana  than  among  tbe  Hindoos  They  talkjed 
moie  frcqiicntl}'  and  fiercdy  about  ^gbtlng  for  the  iaith  ; 
and  they  drugod  into  tbe  meshes  of.  a  net  many  Hindooi 
who  would  owirwiae  bava  remained  fren  from  treauinabk 
entangleinent.  Beverol  native  proclamations  Imve  been 
noticed  in  earlier  chapters  of  this  work  ;  and  wt  mow  prft> 
sent  another,  illuatrative  of  MuBsulmaa  latiJfitMi  It 
purports  to  come  from  Prince  Mlrza  Mahomed  Feron  Shah| 
and  waa  dated  the  3d  of  Rujdb  1274,  eoriespondilig  to  tin 
17th  of  Februaiy  1853: 

*Bc  it  known  to  .ill  the  Hindoo  iind  Mohammedan 
inbabitunts  of  IndiA  that  to  mle  over  a  countcy  ia  one  of 
the  greatest  blc^nfi  &oni  Htaveo,  and  it  is  denied  lo  a 
tyrant  or  an  oppressor.  Within  the  laafc  few  jean  tbe 
British  ccmiueticpd  to  oppress  the  people  in  India  ander 
di^er^nt  plcjia,  and  contrived  to  eradicate  Hindooisni  and 
Mohacunedanism,  and  to  make  all  the  people  embrace 
CbHstianity.  Tbe  Almii^bty  Fo^er  obseTving  this^  diverted 
the  hearta  el  tbe  people  to  a  different  eonieSf  and  now 
every  one  hia  turned  to  annihilato  the  Engtiih,  nnd  they 
have  nearly  done  ho.  Through  avarice  a^d  ambition,  the 
IHtjsh  have  abewn  some  reaifltanee*  though  in  vnin. 
Tiiniugh  Diviae  memj^  that  will  in  a  abort  time  bo  reduced 
U>  nothing.  Let  this  also  be  known  to  all  tbe  Hiudooa  tind 
Mus^nlfuanaf  that  the  English  bear  the  bitterest  enmity 
towards  them.  Should  they  again  become  prndominant  in 
thii  country— which,  God  forhid— tbey  will  deatroy  reU^n'30, 
property,  and  even  the  life  of  every  one.  A  brief  ik^t^h  o:f 
the  views  and  intentioni  of  tbe  Sit  pre  me  Court  and  Padla* 
ment  is  hereby  given^  in  order  to  warn  the  people  that  Ihey 
should  get  rid  of  liabit^  of  ncj^Ugence,  and  strive  in  nuily  t9 
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destroy  tho  infidels,  Wlicii  the  Indma  troopa  mutinied  i<t 
gfive  their  rcligi£>a,  and  kiUed  all  infid^la  in  eeTeml  places^ 
the  wiae  men  of  Engbod  were  of  opinioD  thai  bnd  the 
British  aathoritie!)  in  India  kepi  the  following  things  in 
Tlew,  the  mutiny  would  nevei-  nflv<*  broken  out:  1.  They 
Hhoiild  have  dtastitiyed  the  nic€  of  the  foricer  kingi  usd 
noblea.  2.  Tbey  should  hnve  burnt  all  b<Kika  of  ererj  other 
religion.  3.  Thsy  flhouIiJ  not  hare  Utt  even  a  hUwa  of 
grcmnd  to  ftny  of  tho  oat  ire  mlttv.  I.  They  shonltl  have 
intemuurifd  fttaoa^  the  naiiTeii  so  that  iifter  »  ihort  time 
nil  would  hvre  h«eoine  one  rai?^.  ff.  They  ihonld  not  hAT« 
tn^^l  tbt  WW  of  Artillery  to  the  iiiiitlve&  6.  Th^  ihoatd 
not  biTi  l«fl  Anns  Ameng  the  ni^tlTea.  7^  Th«y  fthonid  not 
bare  efnplofied  uny  nntiifo  until  hc^  conictnted  to  Ml  ud 
dnnk  wUh  Europeans.  S.  Tlio  mnsqiififl  ond  Ebdoo 
temples  ihouid  not  hiite  been  allowed  to  ftUuitl.  S»  Neither 
Moukiei  nor  finhmlni  thou  Id  htive  been  Allowed  to  preach. 
10,  The  MY  ami  oaiei  broaght  into  tha  conris  ah  mild  hare 
been  decided  aoooiding  to  EngUsh  inwi.  IL  Bn|i:1ish  prions 
should  hflirt  pL'rf^fiDed  all  nnptiat  eeremoniea  of  tbt  natiTOn 
according  to  tlielr  Hnj^Iiih  mLHtotOB.  12.  All  presenptlons 
of  the  Hindoo  nnd  Mnsitilman  phyaicinnK  should  hare  be?n 
prohibited^  and  Bnglifih  tnedicmeii  furni^hcfd  IniiMd,  13. 
Neither  Blndoo  nor  MuEsulionji  fakeers  ah  on  Id  hiTe  l>eeu 
allowed  to  conT>jrt  people  witliout  the  ptriuLBiion  of  EngliKJi 
miwimiarfeA  14^  Eurapmn  doeton  only  Ahotild  have  been 
aUowod  to  iiaiii«t  natlTe  women  In  di)ldb«d. — But  the 
anthoritids  M  not  take  mmn^  to  introduce  theitt  measurii^. 
On  tho  contraij,  they  enc€ur-(;^ed  tlie  p<K»]  j« :  mo  mnoh  uOf 
that  they  tit  lu£t  broke  out.  Had  thc^  anthorities  kept  In 
riew  tho  mAjeima  aboTe  Alltided  %t^  tba  nativea  would 
hare  Kmainid  qniei  for  thoiucanda  of  yitixn.  These  are  now 
the  tmX  inttntlom  of  the  EngUi^h  ;  but  all  of  ua  mn^t  con- 
jointly exert  onr^clrea  for  the  protection  of  our  lirei^  pro* 
perty,  and  religionf  and  to  root  ont  th«;  HnpllAh  from  thb 
conntrj.  Thna  we  ahfUlp  indeed^  through  Divine  mert^v^  f^ln 
a  prrenl  fiotnTj  over  them.  I  (the  prince)  now  draw  a 
brief  nketcb  of  nij  trar^ila^  and  1  hope  th*  people  wiU  pay 
attention  to  Vfh^t  I  say.  Before  the  de^rueticn  of  thg 
English,  I  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  on  my  return 
I  obserred  th»t  the  HngliBh  were  in  a  bad  and  hazardous 
poisitioo,  1  therefore  oH^red  thankB  to  God,  bemuse  it  ia 
in  my  nature  to  follow  the  principlea  of  my  religion  and 
to  promnlgate  juatioe.     I  persuaded  many  at  Delhi  to  Talse 


a  religions  war;  I  then  hustcnsd  toward*  Gwaliorj  where 
the  majority  of  the  military  oficere  pronii^d  to  kill  the 
EngliFii  ami  t^ke  np  my  o^tise.  A  atnaU  portion  of  the 
tfwalior  amay  a^xjompaniad  mti  I  had  not  the  least  inten- 
tion to  annonnca  war  bafoira  I  had  every  ihing  in  order ;  bat 
the  anny  became  vary  anthuiiAirti^,  and  eommenocd  %hting 
with  the  enemy  (the  Engliih),  Though  onr  snny  was  then 
but  a  handful,  and  that  of  the  enemy  rtsij  large  in  ntim- 
ben,  itIM  wa  fought  manfully  i  and^  though  appanntly  we 
wart  ddaftlad*  ^^  reality  we  were  vletoriom  orcr  our  enemy, 
forw«  killed  1000  of  them.  B'mct  then  I  have  been  eol* 
]«et{ng  A»  well  &m  exberling  the  people,  I  hatie  enerted 
myielf  In  pvoenring  unmnnitlon  up  to  this  day,  now  four 
montbi  ilnett  the  OMnmeneemeni  Thank  Qod,  an  anny  of 
t0O|OOO  flld  tmd  new  Ba«n  are  now  bound  hf  a  tokfnn  oath 
t&  «fmbmea  my  m.nm.  I  haf«  eolledad  oooaidarAbk  ti«icnry 
and  mnnitionft  of  war  in  many  pkces,  and  in  a  abort  time 
1  sbaU  clear  the  country  of  all  InMela  Since  the  rtnl 
purpoae  of  thi»  v^tLt  h  to  save  religion,  1^  anrery  Hindoo  and 
Mn&tulman  render  a&sittaaee  to  the  utmost  Thoae  that 
Are  old  ibonld  offer  their  pmyerfl.  The  rich,  but  old,  ihonld 
Of^st  our  sacred  warriors  with  money.  Those  in  perfect 
health,  as  well  as  young,  should  attend  in  person.  But  all 
thoiu  who  are  in  the  serriee  of  eithar  Mir^a  Btrjivb  Kadnr 
Bahadoor  in  Lucknow  and  of  Khan  BaJiadoor  Khan  at 
Bareilly  ahould  not  reoiure  out  to  join  us,  for  theae  rulers 
are  tbemnelTes  naln*:  their  beat  indearonrn  to  tltta  the 
fountTy  of  all  tiifidels.  All  who  jdn  tia  shf^tdd  do  ao  aoltly 
with  a  riew  of  promul^ttnf  th«rr  roHgion,  not  wiUi  that 
of  worldly  avarice.  Thui  victory  will  eertalnly  imilf  upon 
UB ;  then  distinguished  poslj  will  ba  eon f erred  on  the 
people  at  hirge.  Th^  doUy  In  defqutlng  tho  English  ho£ 
been  canaed  by  people  hilllnf  lunooent  ebildren  and  W0mea 
without  any  permlfj*Ion  whatever  from  thp  It^dem,  whoae 
Dommanda  wer«  not  obeyed.  Let  na  all  avoid  smh  pnotioaa, 
and  then  proclaim  n  snared  war.  Lag1.1yr  the  great  and 
iinall  in  this  campaign  viU  be  equal,  lor  we  are  waging  a 
religiona  war.  1  (tho  prinea}  do  now  proclaim  a  sacred 
war,  and  exhort  all,  according  to  the  teaeta  of  their  reli* 
gion,  to  eiert  themselvea  The  rest  I  leave  to  God.  We 
Khali  certainly  conquer  the  English,  consequently  I  invite 
the  people  again  to  my  asaletanoe.— Printed  at  Bareilly,  by 
Sh&ick  Nisar  Ally,  under  the  gnpervisiou  of  MovUrie 
Mahomed  Kootoob  Shah,* 


I 


Ooofhbta  In  tlielr  umll^t  eoioilry,  Ne|>«fiU 


CHAPTER  XXV* 


FIKAL   CONQUEST   OF   LUCKNOW:    MABCE 


HE   mouth    nt   lengtk   an'isred 
wbicb  was  to  witness  the  great 
?  siege  of   Lucknow,  tUe    capture 
of  that  important  city,  and  the 
commencement  of  a  re-establisb- 
ment  of  British  inEuence  in  Oude. 
The  city  which ^  excepting  a  small 
portion  near  and  around  tlic  Eesidetlcjr, 
had  been  wholly  in  the  hands  of  (he 
reboU  since  the  beginning  of  Juty,  was 
to   revert  to  the  Company-B  possession   in 
March,  by  a  scries  of  military  operations 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  trace. 

The  extraordinary  events  in  tbat  city  have  been 
too  frequently  dwelt  on  in  past  chapters  to  render 
any  lengthened  notice  here  necessary,  The  reader 
will  only  base  to  bear  in  mind  that  Lawrence 
main  tallied  the  Residency  intact  until  his  death 
early  in  July ;  that  Inglis  continued  the  defence 
until  September ;  that  Outram  and  Havelock  held 


the  same  position  until  November ;  and  that  from 
thence  to  March  the  city  was  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy — the  Alum  Bagh  alone  being  held 
by^  Outram*  Conceniing  the  buildings  and  general 
an*angemcnt  of  l/ucknow,  it  may  be  useful  here  to 
freshen  the  recollection  by  a  few  descriptive  dotailau 
The  city  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Goomtee,  which  there  runs  nearly  from  northwest 
to  southeast.  All  the  builditigs  on  the  opposite  or 
left  bank  of  the  river  are  merely  suburban.  After 
winding  round  the  bmldiDgs  called  the  Martini&re 
and  the  Dil  Kooslia,  the  river  changes  its  course 
towards  tbe  south.  The  southeaatem  extremity 
of  the  city  is  bounded  by  a  canal,  which  enters  tbe 
Goomtee  near  the  Martin  tore.  There  is  no  d  Ancd 
boundary  on  the  southwest,  west,  or  northwest, 
Hie  urban  giving  way  to  tlic  rural  in  the  same 
gradual  way  as  in  most  English  towiiF.  Between 
the  crowded  or  commercial  part  of  the  city,  aiid 
the  river,  extends — or  extended  at  the  time  of  tbe 
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Revolt  (for  it  will  be  convenient  to  adopt  the  past 
tense  in  this  description) — a  long  series  of  palaces 
and  gardens,  occupying  collectively  an  immense 
area,  and  known  by  the  several  names  of  the 
Taree  Kotheo,  Fureed  Buksh,  Pyne  Bagh,  Chuttur 
Munzil,  Kaiser  Bagh,  Shah  Mnnzil,  Motee  Mehal, 
Shah  Nujeef,  Secnnder  Bagh,  &c.  Still  further 
in  the  same  lino,  were  the  buildings  once  famous 
as  the  Residency,  the  Muchee  Bhowan,  the  great 
Emanbarra,  and  the  Moosa  Bagh.  In  short,  for 
a  distance  of  at  least  five  miles,  there  was  a  string 
of  royal  or  governmental  buildings  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  forming  a  belt  between 
it  and  the  poorer  or  denser  streets  of  the  city. 
There  was  a  stone  bridge  beyond  the  Muchee 
Bhowan,  an  iron  bridge  near  the  Residency,  and 
— ^in  peaceful  times— a  bridge  of  boats  near  the 
Motee  Mehal.  As  to  the  general  aspect  of  the 
city,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  writers  have 
been  at  a  loss  for  similes  applicable  to  it,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  vast  space  over  which  the  buildings 
are  dotted.  *  If,'  in  the  quaint  words  of  one 
writer,  'Clapham  were  overrun  by  a  Moham- 
medan conqueror,  who  stuck  up  domes,  cupolas, 
and  minarets  on  half  the  meeting-houses  and 
mansions ;  and  if  that  pleasant  suburb,  when  all 
the  trees  are  green,  were  spread  for  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  over  a  dead  level  surface — the  aspect 
it  would  present  might  in  some  degree  give  one  a 
notion  of  Lucknow.' 

The  city,  in  the  interval  between  November 
and  March,  had  been  fortified  by  the  rebels  in 
great  strength.  Although  not  enclosed  like  Delhi 
by  a  fortified  wall,  its  many  square  miles  of 
area,  full  of  narrow  streets  and  high  houses, 
and  occupied  by  au  enormous  military  force  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  population,  constituted 
a  formidable  stronghold  in  itself.  But  the  rebels 
did  not  neglect  the  usual  precautions  of  defensive 
warfare.  Rightly  judging  that  the  English  com- 
mander would  avoid  a  hand-to-hand  contest  in  the 
streets,  and  would  direct  his  attack  towards  the 
south-eastern  suburb,  they  spared  no  labour  in 
strengthening  that  side  of  the  city.  In  considering 
their  plan  of  fortification,  they  treated  the  courts 
and  buildings  of  the  Kaiser  Bagh  as  a  sort  of  citadel, 
and  interposed  a  triple  series  of  obstacles  between 
it  and  the  besiegers.  First,  exterior  of  the  three, 
was  a  line  of  defence  extending  from  the  river  to  a 
building  known  as  Banks's  house,  once  occupied  by 
Major  Banks  ;  the  canal  formed  the  wet  ditch 
of  this  line,  and  within  the  canal  was  a  rampart  or 
elevated  earthwork.  The  second  defence  con- 
sisted of  an  earthwork  beginning  at  the  river-side 
near  the  Motee  Mehal,  the  Mess-house,  and  the 
Emanbarra.  The  third  or  interior  defence  was 
the  principal  rampart  of  the  Kaiser  Bagh  itself. 
All  these  lines  consisted  of  well-constructed  earthen 
parapets  or  ridges,  fronted  by  wide  and  deep 
ditches,  and  strengthened  at  intervals  by  bastions. 
Not  relying  wholly  on  these  formidable  lines, 
the  enemy  had  loopholed  and  fortified  almost 
every    house  and  enclosure,   oonstmcted    strong 


counter-guards  in  fh)nt  of  the  gateways,  and  placed 
isolated  bastions,  stockades,  and  traverses  across 
the  principal  streets.  The  three  lines  of  defence  all 
abutted  at  one  end  on  the  river  Goomtee,  and  at  the 
other  on  the  great  street  or  road  called  tiie  Huzrut- 
gunje;  which  street  was  among  the  principal  of 
those  loopholed  and  bastioned.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  enemy  defended  their  works  with  nearly 
100  guns  and  mortars.  The  insurgent  troops  were 
variously  computed  at  40,000  to  80,000  in  number; 
the  estimate  could  not  be  a  precise  one,  because 
it  was  impossible  to  determine  how  many  peasants 
from  the  country  or  desperate  characters  from  the 
city  joined  the  regular  sepoys.  There  is,  however, 
reason  to  believe  that,  at  the  banning  of  March, 
the  city  contained  30,000  revolted  sepoys,  60,000 
volunteers  and  armed  retainers  of  chieftains,  and 
an  ordinary  city  population  of  no  less  than  300,000 
souls.  It  was  a  terrible  thought  that  a  city  should 
be  bombarded  containing  so  large  a  number  of 
living  beings ;  but,  as  one  of  the  stem  necessities 
of  the  war,  it  was  imperative.  The  chieftains  of 
Oude,  and  the  revolted  sepoys  of  the  Company's 
army,  were  there  in  great  number ;  and  until  they 
were  subdued,  nothing  could  be  effected  towards 
the  pacification  of  this  part  of  India. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  notice  a  few 
of  the  individuals  who,  during  the  interregnum  in 
Oude,  assumed  sovereign  or  governing  power.  The 
newly  set  up  king  was  a  boy  of  eight  or  ten  years 
old,  a  son  of  the  deposed  king  living  at  that  time 
under  surveillance  at  Calcutta.  As  a  boy,  he  was 
a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  others.  The  prime  mover 
in  all  the  intrigues  was  his  mother,  the  Begum 
Huzrut  Mehal,  who  professed  to  be  regent  during 
his  minority,  and  to  be  assisted  by  a  council  of 
state.  She  was  a  woman  of  much  energy  of  char- 
acter, and  conducted  public  affairs  in  an  apartment 
of  the  Kaiser  Bagh.  Morally  she  was  tainted  in 
full  measure  with  oriental  vices.  Like  Catherine 
of  Russia  she  raised  one  of  her  paramours, 
Mummoo  Khan,  to  the  office  of  chief  judge,  and 
did  not  scruple  openly  to  acknowledge  her 
relations  towards  him.  While  executing  the 
Begum's  commands  in  all  that  related  to  the 
management  of  the  newly  formed  government, 
he  enriched  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  people 
generally.  The  chief  minister  was  one  Shirreff- 
u-Dowlah,  and  the  generalissimo  Hissamut-n* 
Dowlah ;  but  Mummoo  Khan,  held  up  by  courtly 
favour,  had  sources  of  power  superior  to  both. 
Another  notability  was  a  Moulvie  or  Mussulman 
fanatic  who,  though  professing  alliance  to  the 
boy-king  of  Oude,  was  suspected  of  aiming  at  the 
throne  himself.  Most  of  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment purchased  their  places  by  large  gifts  to  the 
Begum  or  her  favourite,  knowing  that  they  would 
obtain  an  ample  return  during  the  anarchy  of 
the  period.  The  eunuchs  of  the  royal  palaces 
held,  nominally  if  not  really,  military  commands. 
The  whole  city  of  Lucknow,  it  is  quite  evident, 
was  a  hideous  mass  of  intrig^ue,  in  which  the 
various  members  of  the  royal  family  sought  how 
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bast  the^  caiild  obtain  power  and  weattli  at  the 
expenee  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  j  ^iiile  their 
miauitars  and  ofHcers  wer6  parasitical  just  so  far 
as  might  be  subservient  to  their  own  iotercsts* 
The  trading  clftseea  generally  had  very  little  reason 
to  rejoico  at  the  temporary  cessation  of  the  British 
'raj/  The  Begum  and  the  MouWie  leader  were 
regarded  as  the  ehief  iustrumeuta  in  the  oppositiou 
to  the  British*  Every  measure  waa  resorte<l  to 
that  eould  raise  the  fanaticism  of  the  native 
population.  The  English,  and  especially  their 
Bikh  aliiesi  were  represented  as  systeniatically 
marderiDg  all  who  fell  into  their  hands.  On  one 
occasion,  shortly  before  the  arrival  of  Sir  Colin, 
the  B^m  rode  through  the  streets  of  ths 
dty  on  an  elephant,  as  one  might  imagine  our 
Elixabelh  appearing  before  her  troops  at  Tilbury  ; 
and  she  used  all  her  arts  to  induce  the  several 
cbieftaius  to  make  her  cau.'^e  theii^ 

Theae  prelim  in  arie^i  settled,  the  narrative  may 
be  proceeded  with.  How  the  troops  under  the 
commander-in-chief  approached  Lneknow  m 
February,  and  what  were  the  components  of  the 
army  of  Oude,  in  generals  and  aoldiers,  the  last 
chapter  shewed. 

When,  on  the  lat  of  Blarch,  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
was  within  a  few  miles  of  Luckuow^  iu  bis  camp 
at  Buntarft}  ho  fully  considered  all  the  information 
obtainable  up  to  that  time  concerning  the  defences 
of  the  city.  One  result  of  the  inquiry^  was  to  con- 
vince him  that  a  necessity  would  arise  for  operating 
from  both  sides  of  the  Goomtee  river^  whenever 
the  actual  assault  should  lake  place. '''^  This  would 
he  necessary,  or  at  least  desirable,  beeause  such 
a  course  would  enable  him  to  enfilade  (that  la^ 
attack  laterally  or  at  the  extremities)  many  of  the 
enemy**  newly  tot  is  true  ted  works ;  and  bccauso 
be  would  thus  be  able  to  cut  off  the  enemy  from 
their  external  sources  of  supply.  It  is  true  that 
he  could  not  hope  wholly  to  surround  a  city 
which,  witlt  its  fortified  suburbs,  had  a  circuit  of 
little  less  than  twenty  miles  i  it  ill  he  would  make 
an  important  approach  towanls  that  condition 
by  cannonading  from  both  iiidcs  of  the  river.  One 
of  his  earliest  preparationSj  thtnefore,  had  relation 
to  the  means  of  cro^ising  the  river ;  and  to  this  end 
bis  engineers  were  busUy  engaged  in  tilting  caj^ks 
so  that  they  might  bo  placed  across  the  river  aa  a 
floating-bridge,  Tiie  former  bridge  of  boats,  oppo- 
site some  of  the  palaces,  had  been  removed  by  the 
insurgents ;  while  the  iron  and  stone  bridges  w^cre 
%vell  watched  by  them. 

On  the  2d  I  Sir  Colin  marohcd  at  daybreak  from 
bis  camp  at  Buntara^  diverged  from  the  road  to  the 
A] urn  Bagh,  and  took  that  which  went  near  the 
J  el  al  a  bad  fort  towards  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
suburbs.  With  a  portion  only  of  his  army,  he 
advanced  to  tlie  Dil  Kousba,  the  palace  and  park 
at  the  easternmost  extremity  of  the  city.  The 
chief  officers  witli  him  at  tlie  time  of  this  advance 
were  Generals  Lugard,  Adrian  Hope,  Hope  Grant, 

■  The  pi  am  of  Lucknov  it  pp.  SSI  t-nd  DSS  l^tll  COQTff  9Jl  id»^  oj 
ant  lituftiiffii  of  ihu  eity  reliUvvlf  to  iht  ritef« 


Little,  and  Arebdale  Wilson.  Hit  maui  object  al 
first,  with  a  force  of  five  or  six  thousand  meo,  wii 
to  march  to  such  a  spot,  near  the  Dil  Koosbai  as 
would  enable  him  to  form  a  camp  just  bej-ond 
reach  of  the  enemj^^s  gunS|  and  to  protact  hb 
enormous  siege-train  as  it  gradually  lurivedj  until 
the  time  was  come  for  connmenclng  active  operfr> 
tions.  Hot  only  the  siege-train,  but  the  conn tl en 
appendages  of  an  Indian  anmy,  would  equally 
require  protection  during  its  passage  from  Buntara 
to  the  Dil  Koosha.  Mr  Russell,  who  aecomx»anied 
this  expedition  in  person,  says  that  no  language 
can  correctly  convey  an  idea  of  the  vastness  in  the 
number  of  elephant?,  camels,  oxen,  horses,  camp- 
followers^  and  vehicles  that  daily  demanded  the 
commander-in-chiefs  attention  at  this  period. 
'  W^ho  really  can  bring  before  his  mind's  eye  a  train 
of  baggage-animals  twenty-five  miles  long,  a  string. 
of  sixteen  thousand  camels,  a  sdege- train  park 
covering  a  space  of  four  hundred  by  four  liuudred 
jard8,  with  twelve  thousand  oxen  attached  to  it, 
and  a  following  of  sixty  thousand  non-combatants  V 
Even  the  doolies  or  litter- carriages  for  wounded 
men  constituted  a  formidable  item.  To  each  com- 
pany of  a  regiment  there  were  ten  doolies,  and  to 
each  dooly  were  dx  coolies  or  nati?e  porters :  thus 
there  were  iicaily  five  hundred  dooly-carriert  for 
each  average  regiment ;  and  even  with  tbis  lat^e 
Bupplj,  if  the  iiick  and  w-ounded  in  any  one  regi- 
ment exceeded  eighty  men,  there  would  be  more 
than  the  ccolies  could  properly  attend  to. 

The  force  with  which  Sir  Colin  started  from 
Buntara  brought  a  few  guns  only.  The^e  wert 
dragged  along  the  i^entre  of  the  line  of  route  j  the 
infantry  were  on  either  side  of  them,  the  i»?a]ry 
and  horse-artil  I  cry  outside  all,  and  the  baggage  in 
the  rear.  Each  soldier  took  a  small  quantity  of 
food  with  him.  The  march  was  through  a  flat 
w^ell'CuUi rated  country^  past  the  Jelalabad  fort, 
but  a  mile  or  so  distant  from  the  Alum  Bagh.  Th« 
skirmishers  at  the  head  of  tlie  column,  as  they 
approached  the  Dil  Kooslia,  found  a  body  of 
insurgent  troopers  watching  their  progress.  When 
the  colunm  began  to  close  on  the  advance-guard, 
the  enemy  opened  tire  with  several  guns  whjdi 
were  in  position  in  strong  bastions  along  the 
line  of  canal — the  outermost  of  the  three  lines  of 
defence  before  adverted  to.  This  fire  was  heavy 
and  well  sustained.  It  was  not  difficult  to  capture 
the  Dil  Koosha  itself  j  but  Sir  Colin*s  troops  were 
much  annoyed  by  the  enemy's  fire  over  the  open 
country,  until  they  could  secure  the  Dil  Koosha 
and  the  Alabomcd  Bagb  aa  advanced  pickets^  wllb 
heavy  guns  jdaced  in  battery  to  oppose  the  enemy's 
artillery.  This  once  e  flee  ted,  a  secure  base  for 
further  operations  was  obtained,  with  the  right 
resting  on  the  riven  It  was  a  good  day's  work, 
not  in  conquest^  but  in  the  prepamtlotu  lor 
conquest. 

When  Sir  Colin  came  to  reconnoitre  Uie  enemy's 
Xjositiun,  he  found  that  the  new  lines  of  defence, 
constructed  since  November,  were  vast  and  well 
planned.  He  further  saw  that  no  imEnediate  attack 
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could  be  successfully  made  upon  them  by  infantrj, 
without  such  a  sacrifice  of  life  as  ho  had  determined 
if  possible  to  avoid.  To  fight  with  artillery,  before 
sending  in  his  foot-soldiers  to  fight,  was  his  plan ; 
and  he  now  at  once  sent  back  a  messenger  to  the 
camp  at  Buntara,  for  the  rest  of  the  troops  and 
heavy  siege-artillery  to  advance  without  delay. 
All  during  the  following  night  was  the  road  from 
Buntara  to  the  Dil  Koosha  filled  with  an  appa< 
reutly  endless  train  of  soldiers,  guns,  commissariat- 
carts,  beasts  of  burden  and  of  draught,  and  camp- 
followers — ready  to  swell  the  largo  number  already 
at  the  last-named  place.  This  train  was  protected 
on  either  side  by  cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  ready 
to  dash  out  against  any  of  the  enemy  that  should 
threaten  interruption. 

During  tho  whole  day  on  the  3d,  the  operations 
consisted  chiefly  in  this  bringing  forward  of  guns 
and  bodies  of  troops  to  positions  necessary  to  be 
occupied  when  the  regular  siege  began.  When  the 
remainder  of  the  siege-train  had  arrived,  and  also 
General  Walpole's  division.  Sir  Colin*8  position 
embraced  all  the  open  ground  on  the  southeastern 
margin  of  the  city,  with  his  right  flank  resting  on 
the  Qoomtee,  and  his  left  in  the  direction  of  the 
Alum  Bagh.  The  Alum  Bagh  and  the  Jelalabad 
fort  were  both  occupied  by  portions  of  his  troops, 
and  the  country  between  them  was  controlled  by 
Hodsou*s  Irregular  Horse  ;  while  a  strong  brigade 
of  cavalry,  under  Brigadier  W.  Campbell,  swept 
the  suburbs  northwest  of  the  Alum  Bagh.  By 
this  arrangement,  almost  tho  entire  southern  half 
of  the  city  was  invested  by  his  forces.  Tho  Dil 
Koosha  was  head-quarters,  surrounded  by  the  tents 
in  which  the  soldiers  took  their  few  brief  hours 
of  repose.  Tho  palace,  built  in  an  Italian  style, 
still  retained  much  of  the  splendour  belonging  to 
it  in  more  peaceful  days,  when  it  was  the  *  Heart's 
Delight '  of  the  sensual  monarch  ;  but  now  it  was 
well  guarded  by  42d  Highlanders,  ready  to  grapple 
with  princehngs  and  sepoys  at  any  moment  From 
the  roof  of  this  palace  could  bo  seen  the  chief 
buildings  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  vast  defensive 
preparations  which  the  enemy  had  made.  The 
sepoys  in  the  Martiniere  maintained  a  rifle-fire 
s^aiust  such  of  the  British  as  made  their  appear- 
ance on  the  flat  roof  of  the  Dil  Koosha;  but 
the  distance  was  too  great  to  render  the  fire 
dangerous. 

Tho  operations  of  the  4th  were  a  sequel  to  those 
of  the  3d — not  an  actual  commencement  of  the 
siege,  but  a  furtherance  of  the  arrangements  neces- 
8ai7  to  render  the  siege  successful.  The  camp  was 
extended  from  the  Dil  Koosha  to  Bibiapore,  a 
house  and  enclosure  a  little  further  down  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  From  the  glimpses  obtained  by 
the  skirmishers  and  pickets,  and  from  the  informal 
tion  brought  in  by  spies,  it  was  ascertained  that 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  terrified  at  the  formidable 
preparations  for  the  siege,  were  fleeing  from  the 
city  on  the  opposite  side  ;  and  that  tho  *  autho- 
rities'  were  endeavouring  to  check  this  flighty 
viflhing  the  inhabitants  to  fight  for  their  property 


and  their  lives  within  the  city  itself.  There  were 
intelligible  reasons  for  this  on  both  sides.  The 
citizens,  whether  their  love  for  their  native  royal 
family  was  great  or  small,  had  little  inclination  to 
sacrifice  their  own  personal  interests  to  that  senti- 
ment ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rebel  leaders 
cared  not  how  many  townsmen  were  ruined,  so 
long  as  the  privileges  and  profits  of  government 
remained  with  themselves,  rather  than  reverting 
to  the  British. 

It  was  on  the  5th  that  General  Franks  joined  the 
commander-in-chief,  with  that  corps  which  now 
became  the  fourth  division  of  the  army  of  Oude. 
He  had  fought  his  way  half  across  the  province, 
from  the  Jounpoor  frontier,  defeating  many  bodies 
of  rebels  on  the  way,  and  arriving  at  Lucknow 
precisely  at  the  time  which  had  been  agreed  on. 
Jung  Bahadoor  and  his  large  Nepaulese  army  did 
not  arrive  at  the  time  specified  :  a  want  of  punc- 
tuality which  disturbed  both  the  plans  and  the 
equanimity  of  Sir  Colin.  The  components  of  the 
army  of  Oude,  as  laid  down  by  the  commander- 
in-chief  on  the  10th  of  February,  were  enumerated 
in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter.  At  present^ 
on  the  5th  of  March,  when  Franks  had  arrived, 
the  army  before  Lucknow  consisted  approximately 
of  the  following  numbers  of  troops — First  division 
of  infantry,  under  Outram,  about  5000  strong; 
second,  under  Lugard,  6400;  third,  under  Walpole, 
4300 ;  fourth,  under  Franks,  4800 ;  cavalry,  under 
Hope  Grant  and  other  commanders,  distributed 
among  the  infantry  divisions ;  artillery,  including 
tho  naval  brigade,  1100;  and  engineers,  1700.  The 
army  of  Oude  was  often  said  to  consist  of  30,000 
troops,  of  whom  18,000  were  British  and  the  rest 
native ;  but  such  an  estimate  was  worth  little 
unless  the  exact  day  be  named  to  which  it  applied. 
The  army  varied  both  by  arrivals  and  departures. 

The  portion  of  the  siege- plan  connected  with  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  had  never  been  lost  sight  of 
during  the  preparatory  operations  on  the  right 
While  the  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  com- 
missariat were  busily  engaged  in  camping  near 
the  Dil  Koosha,  the  engineers  were  collecting  tho 
casks,  fascines  of  fagots,  ropes,  and  timbers,  neces- 
sary for  forming  a  bridge,  or  rather  two  bridges, 
across. the  Goomtee,  at  some  point  below  where 
the  enemy  were  in  greatest  force.  The  spot  selected 
was  near  head-quarters  at  Bibiapore,  where  tho 
river  was  about  forty  yards  wida  The  enemy, 
uneasy  at  the  proceedings  of  the  engineers,  gradu- 
ally assembled  in  considerable  numbers  on  the 
opposite  bank ;  but  as  the  British  brought  up  guns 
to  oppose  them,  the  engineering  works  proceeded 
without  much  molestation.  These  bridges  exem- 
plified some  of  the  contrivances  which  military 
commanders  are  accustomed  to  adopt,  in  the 
course  of  their  onerous  duties.  The  groundwork  of 
each  was  a  collection  of  empty  beer-casks,  lashed 
by  ropes  to  timber  cross-pieces,  and  floated  ofi"  one 
by  one  to  their  positions  ;  a  firm  roadway  of 
planking  was  afterwards  fixed  on  the  top  of  the 
whole  range  from  end   '  Finn  indeed 
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must  tbo  construction  necessarily  have  been;  for 
Irooiiers  on  their  horses,  heavy  gtins  and  mortars, 
am  mu  nit  ion- wagons,  and  commissariat  carts^  all 
would  have  to  pass  over  these  bridges,  secure  £0 
far  as  possible  from  accident  to  man  or  beast, 

To  Sir  James  Outram  was  intrusted  the  com- 
mand of  that  portion  of  tbc  army  \vhicU  was  to 
cross  by  these  bridges  of  casks,  and  operate  against 
the  city  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Goomtee.  This 
gallant  officer  had  been  in  and  near  the  Alum 
Bagh  for  a  period  of  just  one  hundred  daysj  from 
November  to  Jlarch^  defending  himself  success- 
fully  against  numerous  attacks  made  on  him  by 
the  enemy^  as  narrated  in  former  chapters^  It 
was  right  tbat  he  should  now  have  the  most 
important  command  under  Bir  Cohn*  He  took 
his  departure  from  the  Alum  Bagh — Jcuving  that 
important  post,  which  he  had  so  long  and  so 
well  defended  J  to  the  eare  of  Brigadier  Franklyn 
and  of  the  5th  and  7Sth  Queen's  re^ments  of 
foot  The  force  intrusted  to  him  consisted  of 
Walpole^s  division  of  infantry,  together  witli 
regiments  and  detachments  from  other  divtaions.* 
Franks  with  hia  division  took  Walpole*s  place 
near  the  Dil  Koosha.  The  plan  of  attack  agreed 
upon  was,  that  Outram,  after  crossing  the  Goomtcc, 
should  advance  up  the  left  bank ;  while  the  troops 
ID  position  at  the  Dtl  Kooslia  wcro  to  remain  at 
rest  until  it  should  have  become  apparent  that  the 
tirst  line  of  the  enemy's  works,  or  the  rampart 
mnning  along  the  canal  and  abutting  on  the 
Goomtee,  had  been  turned.  Sir  James^  arriving 
at  the  Dil  Koosha  from  the  Alum  Bagh,  effected 
his  crossing  safely  on  the  eth,  and  pitched  his 
camp  for  the  night  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
near  the  race-course.  It  was  a  formidable  burdea 
for  the  bridges  to  bear,  comprising,  besides  the 
infantry  and  cavalry,  thirty  gun?!,  nud  a  large 
train  of  baggage  and  ammunition  animals  i  never- 
tliclcss  the  flcmting  fabrics  bore  up  wcU^  and  fully 
answered  their  intended  purpose.  English  troops 
of  the  line,  Highlanders,  lancers,  hussars,  dragoons, 
artillery,  engineera,  commissariat,  horses,  oxen, 
camels,  elephants — all  passed  safely  over,  and 
speedily  fell  into  orderly  array  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river*  This  was^  of  course,  not  done  without 
a  little  fighting.  The  enemy  could  not  be  blind  to 
the  proceeding,  nor  to  the  consequences  likely  to 
result  from  iL  There  was  skirmishing  in  front  of 
the  Chukkur  Walla  Kothee,  or  Yellow  House,  a 
circular  building  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river ; 
and  there  was  much  prancing  about  of  leading 
personages  who  hastily  came  out  of  the  city  j  hut 

4  Sid  FmlHers. 

Rifle  Hrlpade,  two  batulloiu. 

Jit  Bengfti  Kitropeani. 

Jd  f  ttdjiiub  inCAMrf* 

Id  Dt«co«i  Gturdi' 

Kb  Laiic«i%. 

lit}  fd.  tuA  5th  FuiO"iib  er^nlrj,  deUcfamefit, 

D*Afq{1ar1i  tpaop,  honc-MtJIItrj. 

n<^mlng^n'fl  Iroojp,  royil  UTtiUepf . 

Gibbon' ■  li^bt  flcild-bAttvfV. 

Hldd1«tDii'i     r 

Eeul'qimrtcri,  fletd'^rttUirj  brlf  ade. 


nothing    disturhed    Sir    Jam^    trma    securely 
eneamping  at  night 

While  Outram  was  thus  crossing  the  river  on 
the  6th,  Sir  Colin  remained  simply  on  tho  defen- 
sive near  the  Bil  Koosha^  deferring  nil  active 
operations  until  the  sabsidiary  force  had  g?ot  info 
fighting  order  on  the  left  bank.  The  enemy  main- 
tained a  continuous  fire  from  the  Mart  in  it' re  ;  but 
the  gunnery  was  not  good,  and  very  little  mischief 
was  occasioned.  One  of  the  most  striking  eircum- 
stancea  connected  with  the  position  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  eommander-in-chief  was  that  he  c&rrted 
the  efedric  tdr-gmph  tcith  him  from  c^mp  to  campi 
from  post  to  post.  Chiefly  through  the  energy  of 
Lieutenant  Patrick  Stewart,  poles  were  set  np  and 
wires  extended  wherever  Sir  Cohn  went,  Calcutta, 
Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  Buntara,  and  tho  Alum 
Bagh,  could  all  communicate  instantly  ;  and  now 
a  wire  made  its  appearance  through  a  drawing- 
room  window  at  the  Dil  Koosha  itself,  being 
stretched  over  a  row  of  poles  along  the  line  of 
route  which  the  commander-in-chief  and  hit 
troops  had  followed*  Nay,  the  wires  even  followed 
Outram  over  the  riverj  and  made  their  appearance 
— for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Oude-^n  the 
left  bank.  No  sooner  did  Sir  Colin  advance  a  few 
miles,  than  Stewart  followed  hfm  with  poles  and 
wires,  galvanic  batteries  and  si  galling  appa  radios 
— daring  all  dangers,  conquering  all  difficnlticfty 
and  setting  up  a  talking-machine  «lo®e  to  th# 
vety  enemy  themselves.  It  may  almost  litemtly 
bo  said  tbat,  wherever  he  lay  down  his  head  at 
night,  Sir  Coltn  could  touch  a  handle,  and  con- 
verse with  Lord  Canning  at  Allahabad  before  he 
went  to  sleep.  The  value  of  the  electric  telegraph 
was  quite  beyond  all  estimate  during  these  wars 
and  movements  ■  it  was  worth  a  large  army  in 
itself. 

On  the  7th,  Sir  James  Outram,  while  making 
his  arrangements  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
was  attacked  in  great  force  by  the  enemy.  On 
the  preceding  day,  he  had  baffled  them  in  ail  their 
attempts,  with  a  loss  of  only  2  killed  and  10 
wounded  I  and  he  was  not  now  likely  to  bo 
seriously  aflccted  even  by  four  or  five  times  his 
number  The  enemy  occupied  the  race-course 
stand  with  infantry,  and  bodies  of  cavalry  galloped 
up  to  the  same  spot  with  the  intention  of  disturb* 
ing  On  tramps  camp.  He  resisted  all  the  attacks, 
chased  them  to  a  distance  with  his  cavalry,  and 
maintained  his  advantageous  camping-ground.* 
The  road  from  Pyzabad  and  from  the  cantonment 
passed  near  his  camp  ;  and  as  all  that  region  had 
for  many  months  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of 

*  Mr  RaiBell,  all  d^f  on  Uic  nth  i^nd  7tb,  w«s  «m1i]libv  ^^ 
prooeediag*  from  »  pD&Ui^o  sueh  lu  Una  seldom  beftm  been 
ooQupted  hy  m  newspnptir  H-rLtrr.  He  "wm  on  thm  rnsf  of  tite  Dil 
Koatbfe,  taxing  fak  cliance  of  tach  Ahats  as  c-iLm«  fram  tho  Mftr- 
Unlint  mDd  rltrwizig  Duir&m^i  tnKJ-chingt  and  fightin.^  b>'  mcana 
of  a  te\eKOpe*  Sometiincd  hji  nwlutJon  troa  near]/  baflled  ^j 
lieat  jLfird  duft.  ^The  wind  wni  an  but  inl&Ier&ble— ve^  luit  and 
verjr  high,  und  aurchnfirfMl  wiLh  ilti«t-  I  bad  a  UttlA  c«iiip'Ubl« 
nnd  cliftlr  placed  on  Ihv  top  of  the  bnlldtiu,  nud  tried  Id  wtjUtj 
but  tb«  heat  mid  Ibe  duu  wen  tutoleri^bk.  I  tried  t0  look  oiit^ 
but  iha  Rlauei  wcio  AIM  witb  diut  j  >.  fg;  waisld  he  jiut  at  \^ood 
a  medium/ 
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Uie  rebels^  there  was  a  liability  at  any  moment  of 
Bome  sudden  onslaught  being  made  on  liim.  The 
oomniander^n-chief  had  foreseen  this,  when  he 
placed  at  the  disposal  oF  Otttram  a  division  strong 
enough  to  form  a  eompaet  little  army  in  itself. 

The  result  of  a  eareful  reconnaissanco  made  on 
the  Bih,  by  Sir  Colin,  resulted  in  iustractions  to 
Out  ram  to  arrange  his  batteries  during  the  night, 
and  on  the  following  day  to  attack  the  enemy's 
posittoti^  the  key  to  which  was  the  Ohukkur  Walla 
Kothee.  On  the  moniinp  of  the  9th,  accordingly, 
Sir  James  made  the  attack  with  excellent  effect ; 
the  enemy  bemg  driven  out  at  all  points,  and  the 
Yellow  House  sei'/.ed.  He  advanced  his  whole  force 
for  some  distance  through  ground  affording  excel- 
lent cover  for  the  enemy.  He  was  by  that  moans 
enabled  to  bring  his  right  flank  forward  to  occupy 
the  Fy^abad  road^  which  he  crossed  hy  a  bridge 
over  a  nullah,  and  to  plant  hia  batteries  for  the 
purpose  of  enfilading  the  works  upon  the  canal. 
During  tlxis  day*3  operations,  much  skirraiahiiig 
took  place  between  his  Sikhs  and  Rifies  and  the 
enemy  ;  but  the  most  obstmate  contest  was  main- 
tained within  the  Yellow  House  itself^  where  a  few 
fanatics,  shutting  themselves  up,  resisted  for  several 
houm  all  attempts  to  dislodge  tlicm^  They  were 
at  length  expelled,  fighting  desperately  to  the  last. 
Outram  was  then  enabknl  to  take  the  villages  of 
Jeanioor  and  Jijowly,  and  to  advance  to  the 
Padishah  Bagh  or  King's  Garden,  opposite  the 
Futeed  Buksh  palace,  and  to  commence  an 
enfilade  fire  on  the  lines  of  the  Kaiser  Bagh 
defences* 

While  Outram  was  engaged  in  these  successful 
operations  of  the  J>th  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Goomtee,  a  very  heavy  fire  was  kept  up  against 
the  Martin idrc,  from  mortal's  and  gnns  placed  in 
position  on  the  Dil  Koosha  plateau.  Sir  Colin 
had  purposely  deferred  this  assault  until  Outram 
had  capture*!  the  Yellow  House^  and  commenced 
that  flank  attack  which  ao  cmbarrassetl  the  enemy. 
The  sailors  of  the  naval  brigade  %vcro  joyously 
engageil  on  this  day  j  for  the  thicker  the  fight^ 
the  better  were  they  pleased.  They  commanded 
four  great  guns  on  the  road  near  the  Dil  Koosha  ■ 
aud  with  these  they  battered  away,  not  only 
agttinst  the  Martin  it^re,  but  also  against  a  cluster 
of  small  houses  near  that  building*  Captain  Sir 
Wilb'am  Peel  managed  to  throw  not  only  shot 
and  shelly  but  also  rockets,  into  enclosares  which 
contained  numerous  insurgent  musketeers — a 
visitation  which  necessarily  prompted  a  hasty 
flight  It  had  well-nigh  been  a  bad  day  for  the 
British,  however  ;  for  Peel  received  a  musket-ball 
in  the  thigh  while  walking  about  fearlessly  among 
his  guns ;  the  ball  was  extracted  under  the  influ- 
ence of  chloroform  ;  but  the  wound  nearly  proved 
fatal  through  the  eagerness  of  the  gallant  man  to 
retuni  to  the  fray.  He  was,  however,  spared  for 
the  present.  The  enemy  resisted  this  day's  attack 
with  ft  good  deal  vt  resolution  ;  for  they  fired 
shot  right  over  the  Martini  ere  towards  the  Dil 
Kooshap  from  guns  in  tlieir  bastions  on  the  canal 
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line  of  defence,  When  the  cannonading  had 
proceeded  to  the  desired  ex;tent,  a  storming  of  the 
Marti  nie  re  took  place,  hj  troops  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Sir  Edward  Luganl  and  other  able 
officers.  The  instructions  given  by  the  com* 
mander- in -chief  for  this  enterprise  were  minute 
and  complete,*  and  were  carried  out  to  the  letter. 
The  infantry  marched  forward  from  their  camp 
behind  the  Dil  Koosha,  their  bayonets  glittering 
in  the  sun ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  sight 
of  these  terrible  bayonets  appeared  to  throw  the 
enemy  into  more  trepidation  than  all  the  guns 
and  howitsEers,  mortars  and  rockets.  A  bayonet* 
charge  by  the  British  was  more  than  any  of  the 
*  Pandies  *  could  bear.  Silently  and  swiftly  the 
HJghlandei^  and  Punjaubees  marched  on^  the 
former  towards  the  Martiniere,  and  the  latter 
towards  the  trenches  that  ilanketi  tliat  building  j 
while  the  other  regiments  of  Lugard's  column 
followed  closely  in  the  rear  Distracted  by 
Outram'fl  enfilade  fire  from  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  by  Lugard's  advance  in  front^  tha 
enemy  made  but  a  feeble  resistance.  The  42d 
Highlanders  and  the  Putijaulice  inrantry  climbed 
up  the  intrenchment  abutting  on  the  river,  and 
rushed  along  the  whole  line  of  works,  tilt  they 
got  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Banks's  house.  Mean- 
while, another  body  of  infantry  advanced  to  the 
Marti nie re,  and  captured  the  building  and  the 
whole  of  the  enclosure  surroondiug  it  All  this 
was  done  with  very  little  bloodshed  on  cither 
Bide;  for  Lugard's  men,  in  obedience  to  orders, 
did  not  Are ;  while  tho  enemy  escaped  from  the 
walls  and  trenches  without  maintaining  a  hand- 
to-hand  contest  This  abandonment  of  the  deleuce- 
works  would  not  have  taken  place  so  speedily  had 
not  Outram's  fianking  fire  t^nfiladcd  tho  whole 
line;  hut  the  insui'gent  artillerymen  found  it 
impossible  to  withstand  the  ordeal  to  which  they 

*  '  Ho  (Sir  Edwanl  Lu^ard)  vtU  employ  for  ni«  prurpow  ifae  Itli 
brii^Aiig,  with  die  Jflih  vn^  53d  reglniienis  of  ^Iho  ^  brlgidi*  In 
EuppurL 

*  The  Aid  KlirUlandert  vUl  Iwd  the  nlUck,  itid  kIic,  u  h  firat 
measure,  (he  butt  luid  rQlncd  hmma  1o  lb«  Icll  of  Uie  Martini^rei 
OM  vicrwcd  from  tlie  brlgidicv-jfviiaimri  front. 

*  WliUc  tlic  mDveiiient  it  being  niadc  upon  the  hull  in  question, 
tha  wall  bfLow  fhe  ri^ht  hcMvy  battery  will  be  Uned  very  lhlck.ljr, 
irLth  Bt  iDait  the  vfla^  of  a  rf^lmctit,  tvhiub  wtU  bo  Huikied  bf&ia 
bj  t  trQop  or  II.A.  The  hul4  b&rtng  bwn  tcLzihlp  tbU  extended 
wlnff  behind  Ibe  waII  will  advmnci  Hvbi  Kcroia  the  open  on  tb* 
building  of  llie  M»rtinliyTe>  fUi  pl«ic«  hein^  taken  Lrurncdbitely  by 
m  f«glmeot  in  support,  which  wiU  a.Uo  inoTO  rapidly  forward  on 
tbo  buUdlpgr  But  Ifae  aUack  od  ithe  buU  ii  not  to  ftlop  there ^  At 
Boan  M  Iht'y  are  in,  tho  Hlg^hlanders  must  turn  ^harp  on  tht 
buitdlpg  of  the  Mattinitre^  also  following  up  the  retreating 
enemy.  The  heav^  guna  of  the  rig^ht  bntLery,,  33  weU  a*  tttOM 
beloncrlifl?  to  the  troop  ^  v^^a  f catch  the  intrenclii»«ntt  ^  tilt  tank 
and  ttio  hroahwDd'il  tit  the  right  while  th!a  adraacv  i*  going: 
forvarttn 

■  The  whole  lino  of  the  ruined  hult,  Martml^ei  ^c^  hnvhi^ 
bccu  celled,  Uio  onirlnevn  atticbed  to  the  id  division  for  ihe 
op^fiUoa.  fril]  be  tet  to  work  IroincdUtdy  by  the  brigadier.genvral 
to  glv«  cover  to  tho  troop  a. 

*Tbo  m«i  emplojed  in  tho  attaek  will  ur?  nothiiijs  hut  the 
bijonct.  They  jire  abaotuteSy  forbiddea  to  £liro  a  ibat  till  the 
potiUon  la  TOI1.  I'hLi  niuit  be  thoroughly  exfilaLntrii  14  the  mcn» 
And  tbey  wtll  be  told  also  tbut  tticir  advarsce  !«  Hanked  on  eve^ 
aide  l^haaTj  and  JSgbt  arUlleryt  Ai  well  us  by  the  infanti?  fire  on 
the  rights 

'  The  hr%»dl«r-K'nern1  will  canae  hia  irhi»le  divltlen  to  dine  mt 
13  o'eloek-  InlyLni  pkketn  will  reinihi  in  ran»f»<  The  SOUi  foot, 
now  in  the  MaboniPd  lia^h,  will  be  relieved  by  a  regiment  from 
Brigad^er-^encral  Frank  it' t  diTltlon.  The  troopi  will  not  be 
allt^td  to  ^iMS  the  lln«  of  haU  and  the  bidldin^  wlthouit  ordeM-' 
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woro  now  exposed.  Sir  Colm's  plan  hm.1  been  so 
caroftilly  niade»  and  so  admirably  carried  out, 
that  this  capturo  of  tho  etmmffA  eicterior  Mne  of 
def^Bce  wns  effoctiHl  almost  without  loss. 

On  tho  10th,  while  Outram  was  encraged  in 
ifrengthening  the  position  which  he  had  taken 
up,  he  sent  Hope  Grant  with  the  cavalry  of  the 
division  to  patrol  over  the  whole  of  the  country 
between  the  left  bank  of  the  Goomtee  and  the  oM 
eant4>nnieiit.  This  wai  don©  with  the  view  of 
preventing  any  Bur prise  by  the  approach  of  bodies 
of  the  rebels  in  that  quarter.  An  extenaive  syitem 
of  patrolling  or  reconnaissance  had  formed  from 
the  tirst  a  part  of  Sir  Colin's  plan  for  the  tactics  of 
the  siege.  Outram  on  this  day  brought  his  heavy 
guns  into  a  position  to  rako  the  enemy's  hnes, 
to  annoy  the  Kaiser  B^h  with  a  vertical  and 
direct  fire^  to  attack  the  suburbs  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  iron  and  stone  bridges,  and  to  command 
the  iron  bridge  from  the  left  bank ;  all  of  which 
operations  be  carried  out  with  great  success.  The 
enemy,  liowever,  still  held  the  right  end  of  tho 
iron  bridge  so  pertinaciously,  that  it  was  not  until 
alter  a  very  heavy  cannonading  that  the  conquesi 
was  eHected. 

On  the  city  side  of  the  river,  on  this  day,  the 
operationi  couBiited  mainly  in  securing  the  con- 
quests eilected  on  the  9th.  At  a  very  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  while  yet  dusk,  the  rebel  sepoys 
advanced  in  great  strength  to  reoccupy  the  defence- 
line  of  the  canal,  apparently  not  knowing  that  the 
Higblandei^  and  Punjaubees  had  maintained  that 
position  during  the  night  j  they  were  speedily 
undeceived  by  a  volley  of  musketry  which  put 
them  to  flight,  At  snnrlse  a  disposition  of  troops 
and  heavy  guns  was  made  by  Lugard  for  an  attack 
on  Banks^s  house  ;  and  this  house,  captured  abont 
noon,  was  at  once  secured  as  a  itrong  militai^ 
post. 

Thus  did  this  roroarkable  siege  go  on  day  after 
day.  Nothing  waa  hurried,  nothing  unfor^een. 
All  the  movements  were  made  as  if  the  city  aud 
its  environs  formed  a  vast  chess-board  on  which 
tho  commander-in-chief  oould  see  the  position  of 
all  the  pieces  and  pawns.  Nay,  so  fully  had  he 
studied  the  matter,  that  he  had  some  such  com- 
mand over  tho  ground  m  is  maintained  by  a  chcsi- 
player  who  conducts  and  wins  a  game  without 
seeing  the  board.  Every  force,  every  movement^ 
was  made  conducive  to  one  common  end — the 
conquest  of  the  city  without  tho  loss  of  much 
British  blood,  and  without  leaving  any  lurking- 
plaoe  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  conquest  and  fortifying  of  Banks's  house 
enabled  8ir  CoUn  to  commence  the  second  part 
of  his  aperations.  Having  captured  the  enemy ^s 
exterior  line  of  defence^  ho  had  now  to  attack  the 
second  or  middle  lino,  which  (as  has  been  already 
uhowji)  began  at  the  river-side  near  the  Motee 
Mehal,  the  Mess- house,  and  the  Emanbarra.  The 
plan  he  formed  was  to  use  the  great  block  of  houses 
and  palaces  extending  from  Banks^s  house  to  the 
Kaiser  Bagh  as  an  approach,  instead  of  capping  up 


towards  the  second  lino  of  works.  *  The  op^rmtioo,' 
as  he  said  in  his  dispatch,  ^  had  now  become  one 
of  an  engineering  character  ;  and  the  most  earnest 
endeavours  were  made  to  save  the  infantry  from 
being  ha?-arded  before  due  preparation  had  been 
made/  The  chief  engineer,  Brigardier  Napier,  placed 
his  batteries  in  such  positions  a3  to  shell  and  breach 
a  iai^o  block  of  the  palaces  known  as  the  Begani 
Kothee,  This  bombar<lmeul,  on  the  11  th^  wa« 
long  and  severe ;  for  the  front  of  the  palaces  wa» 
screened  by  outhouses,  earthworks,  and  pampeCfii 
whicli  rer[uired  to  be  well  battered  be  ford  ih« 
infantry  could  make  the  assault.  The  8-inch  guns 
of  tlic  naval  brigade  were  the  chief  iustrument£  id 
this  formidable  cannonade.  At  length,  about  four 
O'clock  in  the  ai^rnoon,  Napier  announced  that 
the  breaches  were  practicable,  and  Lugard  at  once 
made  armngements  for  storming  the  Begum  Kothoa 
He  had  with  him  the  93d  Highlanders,  the  4th  Pun* 
jaub  Rifles,  and  1000  Ooorkhas,  and  vras  aid  eel  in 
the  assault  by  Adrian  Hope.  His  troops  speeflily 
secured  the  whole  block  of  boildiugs,  and  iu dieted  a 
very  heavy  loss  on  the  enemy.  The  attack  was  qua 
of  a  desperate  character »  and  was  characterised  by 
Sir  Cohn  as  *  the  sternest  struggle  which  occurred 
during  the  siege.*  From  Ihat  point  Napier  push^ 
his  engineering  approaches  with  great  judgment 
through  the  enclosures,  by  the  aid  of  the  sapficre 
and  the  heavy  gims;  the  troops  im media tdj 
occupying  the  gronuil  as  he  advanced,  and  Um 
mortars  being  moved  from  one  positiot^  to  aaoUKT 
as  the  ground  was  won  on  which  thej  could  b« 
placed.  Outram  was  not  idle  duritig  these  op^rap 
tions»  Ho  obtained  poesession  of  the  iron  bridge* 
leading  over  the  river  from  the  cantonment  to  the 
city,  and  swept  away  the  enemy  from  every  part 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  river  between  that  bridge 
and  the  Fadi^hah  Bat^h  ;  thus  leaving  him  in  a 
position  to  en^lade  the  central  and  inner  lines 
of  defence  established  by  the  enemy  among  the 
palaces. 

It  was  while  these  serious  aud  important  opera^ 
tioua  were  in  progress,  on  the  11th  of  March,  that 
the  commander-in-chief  was  called  upon  to  attend 
to  a  oercmonial  aflatr,  from  which  he  would  doubt^ 
le@s  have  willingly  been  spared.  Tho  preceding 
chapters  have  shewn  how  Jung  Bahadoor,  desceud'* 
ing  from  the  Nepaulese  mountAins  with  an  army 
of  9000  Goorkhas,  rendered  a  Httlc  service  in  the 
Gx>ruckpore  and  Jouupoor  districts^  and  then  ad" 
vanced  into  Oude  to  assist  in  the  operations  agaiott 
Lucknow.  His  movements  had  been  dilatory  ;  and 
Sir  Colin  was  forced  to  arrange  all  the  details  of 
the  siege  as  if  no  reliance  could  be  placed  in  this 
ally.  At  length,  however,  ou  the  afternoon  of  the 
1  Ith;  Jung  Bahadoor  appeared  at  the  Dil  Koosba ; 
ho  aud  Sir  Colin  met  tor  the  first  time,  Tho 
meeting  was  a  curious  one.  Tlie  Nepaul  chicAain, 
thoroughly  Asiatic  in  everything^  prepared  for 
the  interview  as  one  on  which  ho  might  laviiih 
all  his  splendour  of  gohl,  satin,  pearls^  aud  dia- 
monds; the  old  Highland  officer^  on  the  other 
hand,  plain    beyoud   the  usual   plaiunc^   of  a 
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soldier  in  all  that  eoticernet!  personiil  Irtdulgencas,^ 
wits  somewhat  tried  even  by  the  necessity  for  his 
ftitt  regimental 3  and  decorative  appendagea*  A 
continuous  battle  was  going  on,  in  which  he 
thought  of  his  soldiers'  li^c^  and  of  the  tactics 
necessary  to  insure  a  victory ;  at  such  a  ttme^  and 
in  such  ft  climate,  he  would  gladly  have  dispcn&ed 
with  the  scarlet  and  the  feathers  of  his  rfl.nk>  and 
of  the  oriental  compUmeuts  in  which  truth  takea 
little  part.  A  tasteful  canopy  waft  prepared 
in  front  of  Sir  Colin's  mess- tent;  and  here  were 
assembled  the  commander-in-chief,  Archdale  Wil- 
son, Hope  Grant^  a  glittering  group  of  staff-officers 
and  aids-de-canip,  a  Highland  guard  of  honour,  an 
escort  of  Lancers,  bands,  pipers^  drums,  flags,  and 
all  the  paraphernalia  for  a  military  show.  Sir 
Colin  was  punctual ;  Jung  Bahadoor  wea  not,  Sir 
Colin,  his  thonghta  all  the  while  directed  towarda 
Lugard's  operations  at  the  Begum  Kothce,  felt 
the  approaching  ceremony,  and  the  delay  in 
beginning  it,  as  a  sore  interruption.  At  length 
the  Nepaulese  chieftain  appeared^  Jung  Baha- 
door had,  as  Nepaul^e  ambassador,  made  himself 
famous  in  London  a  few  years  before,  by  his 
gorgeous  dress  and  lavish  expenditure;  and  he 
now  appearai  in  fully  as  great  flplendour»  Tlie 
presentations,  the  grcctiogs,  the  compliments,  the 
speeches,  were  all  of  the  wonted  kind  ;  but  when 
Captain  Hope  Johnstone,  as  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  chief  of  the  staff,  entere*!  to  aim  on  nee  that  *  the 
Begum  Kothee  ifl  taken,'  Sir  Colin  broke  through 
all  ceremony,  c^t pressed  a  soldier's  pleasure  at  the 
new%  and  brought  the  interview  to  a  term  in  at  Ion « 
Jung  Bahadoor  returned  to  his  own  camp ;  and 
the  commander-in-chief  instantly  resumed  his 
ordinary  military  Uuti^»  Sir  Colin  was  evidently 
somewhal  puieslod  to  know  how  best  to  employ 
his  gorgeona  colleague ;  although  his  courtesy 
would  not  allow  him  to  shew  it,  The  OoorkUas 
moved  close  to  the  canal  on  the  i3th ;  and  on  the 
following  day  Sir  Colin  requested  Jung  Bahadoor 
to  cross  the  canal,  and  attack  the  suburbs  to  the 
left  of  Banks*s  bouBe,  As  he  was  obliged,  just 
at  that  critical  time,  to  mass  all  the  available 
strength  of  his  British  troops  in  the  double  attack 
along  the  banks  of  the  Goomtee,  the  commander^ 
in- chief  had  few  to  spare  for  his  loft  wing ;  and  he 
speaks  of  the  troops  of  the  Nepauleso  leader  as 
being  'most  advantageously  employed  for  several 
days,'  in  thus  covering  his  left. 

Wo  return  to  the  siege  operations.  So  great  had 
been  the  progress  made  on  the  11th,  that  the 
deyelopment  of  the  commandor-in- chiefs  stra^ 
tegy  became  evety  hour  more  and  more  clear. 

*  When  mt  Colin  >t»ted  ftom  Bvmmn  to  fhc  DU  Koo»1i«  on 
tbfl  id  of  MPL7«!b.  Mr  KuMdJ  njt  of  hit  pAnorm!  arpi?arane«  :  *  Ilcr 
«Mn  1  wrrleeililii  Kir  wbkti  betpeaki  confldenpo  and  ruolutSon, 
mnd  I tTOt  tha  notlvn  of  turd  work  »od  injcccai,  EvorTthing  &boul 
liim  Is  for  flcrvlce,  even  down  lo  the  keen-CJJged  sflbre  in  a  m^TK 
InthtT  ihPBth*  not  dan^Un^  »nd  elfttUrfnjT  from  hii  tiile  wid 
hltrlng  the  ilKnkt  of  bit  horpe  from  gauiiy  itlii(!-beU4>  l)tit  tuclt&J 
Qp  rompAcUy  bj  a  itotit  ihouldrr-bcH  ju»t  #T<?f  hU  hlp^  .... 
An<i  to  «f  hii  nfltHir  man ;  not  eluthod  In  regultititJn  with  gold 
itflpw,  but  In  vurat  hfown  coTduroy,  warmnlod  to  wear  In  jjnj 
dSin  fcli.  The  chief  of  the  itaff  an  d  tht?  offlcert  of  the  stiifT  for  the 
m^l  p«Tt  foUow  tilts  cjcamplti  of  the  comm*hder'lii-Dfal«f/ 


Outram's  heavy  lire  with  guns  and  morian*  produLed 
great  effect  on  tlie  Kaiser  Bagh  ;  while  the  Begum 
Kothee  became  a  post  from  which  an  attack  cnnld 
bo  made  on  the  Emanbarra,  a  large  building 
-Situated  between  the  Begum  Kothee  aud  the 
Kaiser  Bagh-*  The  Begum  Kothee  palace,  when 
visited  by  the  officers  of  the  staflf  on  the  morning 
of  the  ISthj  astonished  them  by  the  strength  which 
the  eoemy  had  given  to  it  The  walls  were  so 
loopholcd  for  musketry,  the  bastions  and  carmen 
were  so  numerouB^  the  ditch  aronnd  it  was  so 
deep,  and  the  earthen  rampart  so  high,  that  all 
marvelled  Iiow  it  came  to  be  so  easily  captured  on 
the  preceding  day.  The  enemy  might  have  held 
it  against  double  of  Lugard^s  force,  had  they  not 
been  paralysed  by  the  bayonet.  It  was  a  strange 
Bight,  on  the  following  momiug,  to  see  Highlanders 
and  Punjanbees  roaming  about  gorgeous  saloons 
and  zenanas,  still  containing  many  articles  of  dress 
and  personal  ornaments  which  the  ladies  of  the 
palace  had  not  had  time  to  carry  away  with  them. 
Whither  the  inmates  had  fled,  the  conquerors  at 
that  time  did  not  know,  and  in  all  probabihty  did 
not  care.  It  was  a  strange  and  unnatural  sight ; 
Hplendour  and  blood  appeared  to  have  struggled 
for  mastery  In  the  various  courts  and  rooms  of  the 
palace,  many  contests  having  taken  place  with 
sDiall  nnmbera  of  the  enemy  .t  From  this  building, 

•  h  ti  wcU  to  t»»r  In  mind  the  dliUnctlon  between  two  ^eAt 
Emtnbgimu  atLodlcnow^  oiui,  caUvd  ihc  Emanbam  of  Uhaieee- 
u-dvan  Harder,  J uftt  mtnilloned;  mad  the  otbL'f,  iho  Emanb&n-fl  of 
Aiof«u*DDwl^,  bftwoen  the  Mucbiti^e  Bho^'in  nnd  Iho  Muohi 
Ba^h> 

t  Tho  graphic  writer  to  whom  wo  huTiS  mor*?  than  oncfiad^^rLcLl 
WM  uraonfT  lho9Q  who  htutentd  to  tho  Stg^um  ICo'thM  u  a  spec- 
tAlor  on  thlt  morajng.  Among  the  lOf  ncff  thut  mH  hln  v1««r  h«  ^.-ikl ; 
*  1  lAw  0ni  of  tb«  fjinatlei,  a  iae  otd  ee^aj  with  a  grJatttd  Qiukii- 
tache,  Ijtns  d«gid  in  th*  oonrtt  a  iword-cut  acroti  liL»  UDtnpli^,  a 
bftyonet  thrrwt  ihTOUgb  hia  node,  bk»  thtgh  broken  by  a  buUet»  and 
hU  ■tamach  *l«ih?d  opc^n^  In  a  dc5|iefate  nttempT  to  <e'*<:afif.  Tliem^ 
hp.A  tncen  tivit  or  tli  of  tbvB«  fcUowj  alto^ethertand  tlt^^v  b&d  i'lther 
b(»n  turpHied  and  qoable  to  vvCBp*^  or  had  ihul  thcioBclvca  tip  In 
dcipcjation  in  a  «mattra(im,  one  of  manjr  liHiklnf  out  on  the  e^iiirL 
At  Ant,  att4!mptfl  were  madd  to  itart  thwra  bj  throwing'  In  the 
■holt.  A  bag  of  f unpowder  wai  more  fticc«iaM ;  and  out  Lhuy 
chai^tfd,  anOt  wl^  th»  excepUon  of  one  mjui«  were  shot  a^nd 
hajroneted  on  the  icpot  The  man  who  got  aw«7  did  m  by  a 
desperate  leap  Ihioiig^h  a  window^  aznld  a  shower  of  bl]U<^t■  »nd 
hiahj  bayonct'tbruitv.  Boch  arii  the  common  incidenu  of  this 
war.  From  conrt  to  court  of  the  huge  pUc  of  bmldingii  wo  wnn- 
dered  throiiffh  tho  Mino  icw?nei— dead  fepoji— hI'Xtcl-flpIwibcd 
gardens— groups  cif  eager  HlghUndcrs*  looking  out  fur  tlii>eiic<m}'ft 
li>0pho]{?»— morfr  tugCT  gri>up*  of  plnndefefB  jiea.rcb^nf  Oie  dMil» 
many  of  whom  Lay  haped  on  the  top  of  eai?h  othvr,  amid  th{>  ruini 
of  roomi  bfouf ht  down  upon  tbtm  by  oar  eannon^flhot.  Two  of 
tb«a  wBfft  nritabl«  chu»to«f0  of  1iotto?i.  It  must  bn  remem- 
bered that  th«  fcpoyi  and  matchlockmen  wear  cotton  cJatheA, 
inanj  at  thti  tim?  of  ye^r  uiJng  Ihlcktj  quUted  tunlct;  and  in 
each  room  theri»  ts  a  ituml  er  of  remits  or  quilted  cotton  eoverkti, 
which  aerre  aa  he  Am  and  quilta  to  tbv  naUves.  The  e£pio»loii  of 
p^^wder  $eiM  fflrc  ta  thla  rotlon  very  readllyt  and  it  may  he  «*fll*y 
concelTcnS  how  horrible  aro  the  uonaequenev!  wherii!  a  niunbcr  of 
ihne  Aep<oyt  and  NE^eeba  get  inla  a  place  wheneo  there  is  no  foupe^ 
and  wh?n^  they  fall  in  hpapa  by  our  ihot.  The  matehea  of  the 
mm  and  the  diachiifgci  of  tbelr  guna  let  flra  to  their  ootton 
cloOiing  ;  it  I»  fed  by  thft  very  fat  of  th*  d«ad  bodies  \  tho  amoll 
til  pimypnt  and  oTerpoweringi  and  nanaeoui  to  m  degree,  I  lookpd 
In  at  two  such  roomt,  wben,  through  tbo  den»  imoJcfr,  i  cotild 
Mfi  pilci  of  hodiea  i  &nd  I  was  obllied  to  orwn  that  the  borron  of 
the  hoBfJital  at  Setetitopol  w^fo  far  «xe«edid  by  wh*l  I  wltn«ai«d. 
Upwardi  of  300  dead  wera  fmind  Sn  the  coutU  of  the  patao*.  and* 
if  Wtf  put  the  wounded  carried  olf  at  7^^^,  wo  may  rfckoJi  that  the 
eaptun  of  the  place  cost  th«j  enemy  limO  men  at  IviinU  The  rooma 
of  tlie  hnlldinET  round  tho  n»m«rooj  courta  were  for  the  moit  part 
smaU  and  dirli,  compared  wilh  thO  irciat  clie  of  the  corrldora 
and  Harden  enclosurei*  Tht  ttatc-flaloon,  fitted  up  f«r  durbars 
and  enterUlnmfliiti,  onee  potie«ed  iomo  elalmt  to  maj?nifle<mcc, 
which  were,  howtrer,  n&w  lying  mider  out  feet  to  th*  ibspo  at 
lt»tT«*,  mirror^  pl«r-^*ataa*  gUt  l&bl«,  dunaati.  illk  and  latln. 
etnbroid^red  ftaffrotnta  «f  hirntti9r«,  4nd  marbtfl  Ubtc»,  orar  which 
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we  have  said,  Bh  Colin  determine*!  that  progress 
should  be  made  towards  tho  Email harra,  not  by 
open  assault,  but  hy  sapping  through  a  mass  of 
intermtKiiate  buildings. 

Tlie  I2th  was  the  dav  when  the  sapping  com- 
menced ;  but  so  many  and  so  intricate  were 
the  buildings,  that  three  days  wero  occui)ied  in 
this  series  of  operations  ;  seeing  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  destroy  or  at  least  to  render  innoxious  such 
liousQS  as  might  have  concealed  lat^e  bodies  of 
tlio  enemy,  Lug^rd's  troops  having  been  hotly 
engaged  on  tho  11th,  they  were  now  relieved  hy 


others  under  Franks.   The  work  was  of  foTmidabli 

character ;  for  tho  fiat  roofs  of  many  of  the  hoi 
were  coTcred  with  two  or  three  feet  of  oartli,  baked] 
in  the  sun,  and  loopholed  for  musketry-  Ereiy 
such  huuse  had  to  be  well  scrutinised^  before  a 
further  advance  was  made.  The  sappers  made 
passages,  either  actually  underground,  or  through 
the  lower  portions  of  the  walls  and  enclosures 
surrounding  the  buildings.  On  the  13tli  these 
appmaches  were  so  far  completed  that  a  laiige 
number  of  guns  and  mortars  could  be  brought 
forward,  aud  placed  in  position  for  bombarding 


Gatew«j  cf  Uiti  Ematib&irra  at  Lntbnew, 


the  Emanbarra.  On  this  day^  too,  Jungf  Bahadoor's 
troops  took  possession  of  a  mass  of  suburban  houses 
southward  of  the  city,  between  Sir  Cohn's  camp 
and  the  A  him  Ba^di ;  after  which  the  commandcr- 
in-ehief  paid  a  retvim  visit  to  the  Nepaulese  chief- 
tain,  who  strove  to  display  stUl  more  magnificence 
than  at  the  former  interview. 

The  14th  of  March  was  one  of  the  busy  days 
of  the  siege-  Tho  sap  was  canued  on  so  success- 
fully that  the  Emunbarra  could  bo  bombarded  by 
heavy  guns  and  mortars,  and  then  taken.  Directly 
this  was  done,  Erasycr^s  Sikhs,  pressing  forward 
in  pui^suit  of  the  fleeing  enemy,  entered  the  Kaiser 

one  mailfli  bli  vaj  fram  pjaoe  to  place  wllb  dllBcuUjr.  Tbt3  ounp- 
(oiUiweri  wflT«  biulljr  eofa^ed  to  ielectlng  and  canrjlns  jiwa;  itich 
arUdfit  at  attracUd  Iheir  J^Rcy— Bhswln,  rfMoti^  cutbi^iu,  umbrcl- 
Imtt  vwordfi,  luatcbJooka,  tom-tomi  or  druma^  ptctureM^  lookini;' 
l^lancfl^  trumpets;  buii  the  m«9rfl  f«ItiahSe  piutidi^r  dagnpiKarcd 
lift  night  n  will  bo  long  be/oro  a  Bogum  can  liTO  h/sn  tn  »tate 
Bji'aLd.    £r«r;  room  »nd  vjiU  and  lower  ara  battered  and  breached 


Bagh — the  third  or  inner  line  of  defence  haviiig 
been  turned  without  a  single  gun  being  flr«d  from 
it.  Supports  were  rjniekly  thrown  in^  and  the 
British  troops  found  themselves  spe^lily  in  a  part 
of  tho  city  already  well  known  to  Campbell  and 
Outram  during  their  operations  of  Noi?ember^ 
surrounded  hy  tho  MeBs-house,  the  Taree  Kothee, 
the  Mo  tee  Mehal,  and  the  Chuttur  Muniil  All 
these  buildings  %vcre  near  them,  and  all  were 
occupied  by  tit  em  before  night  closed  in.  As  h^i 
as  tho  infantry  seistetl  these  several  position*,  so 
did  tho  engineers  proceed  to  secure  the  outposts 
towards  the  south  and  west.  As  in  many  other 
cases  when  it  was  the  lot  of  the  English  in  India 
to  fight  their  greatest  battier,  or  bear  their  greatest 
snfte rings,  on  Sundays  j  so  was  it  on  a  Sunday  that 
til  esc  busy  operations  of  the  14  th  took  phce.  The 
fi^nt  walls  of  the  Kaiser  Bagh  and  the  Motee 
Sichal  were  extensively  mined ;   insomudi  that 


when  the  artillery  h^  effected  its  dread  work^  the 
infantry  could  approach  much  more  safely  than 
tf  exposed  to  the  stght  of  sharp-shooters  and 
match  lock  men.  It  is  true  that  neither  Eiigliih 
nor  Highlanders^  neither  Sikhs  nor  Goorkhas, 
would  have  hesitated  to  rnah  forward  and  itorm 
these  buildings  without  a  sap ;  but  as  Sir  Coliu  was 
well  supplied  with  heavy  guns,  ho  acted  steadily 
on  the  plan  of  employing  them  as  ranch  aa  possihle 
before  sendmg  on  his  men — feeling  that  the  loss 
of  men  would  bo  more  difficult  to  replace  than 
that  of  guns  and  missiles^  at  snch  a  time  and  in 
such  a  country.  In  his  dispatch  rclatitig  to  the 
operations  of  the  14th  of  March,  he  said ;  *  The 
day  was  one  of  continued  exertion  ;  and  every  one 
felt  that,  although  much  remained  to  be  done 
he  fore  the  final  expulsion  of  the  rebels^  the  moat 
difficult  part  of  the  undertaking  liad  been  over- 
come. This  if  not  tiie  place  for  a  description  of 
the  various  buildings  sapped  into  or  stormed, 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  formed  a  range  of 
massive  palaces  and  walled  courts  of  vast  extent, 
equalled  perhaps^  but  not  surpassed,  in  any  capital 
of  Europe.  Every  outlet  bad  been  covered  by  a 
work^  and  on  every  side  were  prepared  barricades 
and  leopholcd  paTai>ets*  The  extraordinary  indus- 
try evinced  by  tbo  enemy  in  this  respect  has  been 
r^ly  unexampled.  Hence  the  absolute  necessity 
for  holding  the  ti^oops  in  hand,  till  at  each  success 
sive  move  forward  the  engineers  reported  to  me 
that  all  which  could  be  effected  by  artillery  and 
the  sappers  had  been  done^  before  the  troops  were 
led  to  the  assault*^ 

A  httle  must  hero  be  said  eoncernlng  the  share 
which  Sir  James  Out  ram  bad  in  the  operations  of 
the  12th  and  two  following  days.  AH  his  tactics, 
on  the  left  Imnk  of  the  river,  were  especially 
intended  to  support  those  of  the  commander-in« 
chief  on  the  right  bank.  On  the  12th  his  heavy 
guns,  at  and  near  the  Padishah  Bagh,  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  shot,  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from 
certain  positions  near  the  city.  His  head-quarters 
were  established  under  a  small  tope  of  tre^  near 
a  mined  mosque ;  and  he,  as  well  as  Lugard  and 
Walfx>le,  lived  as  simply  as  possible  under  tents. 
The  Padishah  Bagh  itself — a  suburban  palace  with 
beautiful  saloons^  halls,  terraces,  orange^groves  and 
fountains — ^was  held  by  H.M.  23d.  The  left  bank 
of  the  river  being  occupied  as  far  up  as  the  iron 
Euspension  bridge,  Outram  pkntcd  two  or  three 
guns  to  guanl  that  position  from  any  hostile  attack 
from  the  north ;  while  two  or  three  regiments  of 
his  own  infantry,  in  convenient  spots  near  the 
bridge,  kept  up  a  muaketry^iire  against  such  of 
the  enemy  as  were  visible  atid  within  reach  on  the 
opposite  or  city  side  of  the  river*  This  niusketry- 
fire  was  continued  all  day  on  the  iStli^  while  the 
batteries  of  heavy  guns  were  being  brought  further 
and  further  into  position,  On  the  14th,  the  same 
operations  were  continued  ;  but  the  conquest  of 
llio  Kaiser  Bagh  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected  on 
thii  day,  that  the  proceedings  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  were  relatively  unimportant 


When  the  morning  of  the  1 6th  arrived,  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  felt  that  he  might  call  Lucknow 
his  own  ;  for  although  much  remained  to  be  done, 
the  conquests  achieved  were  vast  and  inipoii^nt 
The  Mahomed  Bagh,  the  Dil  Koosha,  the 
Martinii^re,  the  Secunder  Bagh,  the  Emanbarra, 
the  fifes-house,  the  Shah  Muniil,  the  Motee  Alehalj 
the  Begum  Kotheej  and  the  Kaiser  Bagh,  were 
all  in  his  hands — ^constituting  by  far  the  strongest 
and  most  important  of  the  palatial  buildings  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.  Moreover,  the  natives 
were  evidently  dismayed ;  vast  numbers  were 
leaving  the  city  on  the  Bohilcund  side ;  and  spies 
brought  ^  infonnation  tliat  the  rebel  leaders 
CD  countered  much  difhculty  in  keeping  the  sepoys 
steadily  at  the  defence- works*  The  pi-ogress  made 
by  the  British  had  surprised  and  alarmed  the 
insurgents,  and  tended  to  paralyse  their  e:^erLions. 
Bomo  of  the  British  oi^cers  had  entertained  a 
belief  that  the  Kaiser  Bagh  was  the  key  to  the 
enemy*s  position,  whereas  others  had  looked  rather 
to  the  Begum  Kothee.  The  latter  proved  to  be 
right  The  enemy  had  greatly  relied  on  the  last- 
named  btiilding;  insomucli  that,  when  it  wa^ 
captured^  they  rushed  in  wild  confusion  to  the 
Kaiser  Bagh,  intent  rather  upon  flight  than  upon 
a  stubborn  re^iistance.  The  garrison  of  the  Kaiser 
Bagh,  disconcerted  by  this  iriiiption  of  their 
brother  insurgents,  were  rendered  almost  unable, 
even  if  willing,  to  make  a  manful  resistance.  The 
British  were  almost  as  much  surprised  by  the 
speedy  capture  of  the  Kaiser  Bagh,  as  the  enemy 
were  by  the  loss  of  the  Begum  Kothee.  When  tlie 
great  palace  changed  hands,  the  smoke  and  blood 
and  cries  of  war  were  strangely  mingled  with  the 
magnificence  of  kiosks,  mosques,  corridorsi^  courts, 
gardens^  terraoea,  saloons,  mirrors,  gilding,  chande- 
lierSj  tapestry,  atatues.  pictures,  and  costly  furniture, 
in  this  strange  jumble  of  oriental  and  European 
splendour. 

A  soldier  loses  all  his  heroism  when  the  hour 
for  prize  and  plunder  arrives.  Those,  whether 
ofii eel's  or  speetatoi's,  who  have  described  the  scene 
which  w*as  j presented  when  these  Lucknow  palaces 
were  conquered,  tell  plainly  of  a  period  of  wild 
licence  and  absorbing  greed.  On  the  one  hand 
there  w^ere  palaces  containing  vast  stores  of 
oriental  and  European  luxuries ;  on  the  other, 
there  were  bauds  of  armed  men,  brave  and  faithful, 
but  at  the  same  time  poor  and  unlettered,  who 
suddenly  found  tliemselves  masters  of  all  these 
gplendoui's,  with  very  little  check  or  supervision 
on  the  j>art  of  ttieir  officers.  At  first,  in  a  spirit  of 
triumphant  revenge,  costly  articles  were  broken 
which  were  too  large  to  bo  carried  away  ;  glass 
chandeliers  were  hurled  to  the  ground,  mirrors 
shattered  into  countless  fragments,  Btatues  muti- 
lated and  overturncil,  pictures?  slabbed  and  torn, 
doors  of  costly  wood  torn  from  their  hinges.  But 
when  this  destruction  had  been  wreaked,  and 
when  the  troops  had  forced  their  way  through 
courts  and  corridors  strewn  with  sepoys*  brasa 
lotas  or  drinklng-vessel^  charpoya,  dotlung,  belt% 
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junmui^itlon,  muBkets,  match] ockg^  b words,  pistols, 
chupatties^  and  other  evidences  of  precipitato  fliglit 
— when  this  had  all  occurred,  then  did  the  love  of 
plunder  aeize  hold  of  the  men.  The  Kaiser  Bagh 
had  heen  so  quickly  conquered,  that  the  finbaltem 
officers  had  not  yet  receiired  instmctions  how  to 
csontrol  the  movements  of  the  troops  in  this 
matter.  Btkhs,  Highlanders,  English^  were  (?oon 
busily  engt^ed.  In  one  iplendid  laJoon  might 
be  seen  a  party  of  Sikhs  melting  down  gold  and 
silver  laco  for  the  sake  of  the  precious  metals  j 
in  another,  a  quantity  of  shawls,  lace,  pearls^ 
and  emhroidery  of  gold  and  silver,  was  bebg 
divided  equal] j  among  a  group  of  soldiers.  Iti 
a  sort  of  treasure -room,  apparently  belonging  to 
«ome  high  personages,  a  few  men  of  two  British 
rcgimeuta  found  caskets  and  boxes  contain  in  g 
diamonds,  emerald%  rubieg,  pearls,  opals,  and 
other  gemSj  made  into  necklaces,  bracelets,  ear- 
rings, girdles,  dro. ;  together  with  gold-mounted 
pistols,  jowel'hiUed  swords,  saddle-cloths  covered 
with  gold  and  pearls,  gold-handled  riding-canes, 
jewelled  cupa  of  agate  and  jade,  japanned  boxes 
filled  with  crj^atnl  and  jado  vessels,  And,  as  it 
appeared  that  every  one  felt  himself  permitted  or 
at  least  enabled  to  retain  whatever  he  could 
capture,  the  eamp-followei^  rushed  iu  and  seized 
M  that  the  soldiers  had  left.  Coolies,  syces,  khit- 
mutgars,  dooly-hearere,  and  grass-cutters,  were 
seen  running  hither  and  thither,  laden  with  costly 
clothing,  swords,  firelocks,  brass  pots,  and  other 
articles  larger  in  bulk  than  the  actual  soldiers 
could  readily  have  disposed  ot  It  was  a  saturnalia, 
doring  which  it  is  believed  that  some  of  the  troops 
appropriated  enough  treasure,  if  converted  into  its 
value  in  money,  to  render  them  independent  of 
labour  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  But  each  mati 
kept,  in  w^liole  or  in  part,  bis  own  flecret. 

Let  us  ou  from  this  extraordinary  scene.  The 
1 5th  was  chietiy  employed  in  securing  what  had 
been  captured,  removing  powder,  destroying  mines, 
and  fixing  mortars  for  the  further  bombardment 
of  tbo  positions  still  held  by  the  enemy,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Goomtee,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  As  the  infantry  and  artillery  could  ftilfil 
this  duty,  without  the  aid  of  horae,  two  bodies  of 
cavalry,  under  Walpole  and  Hope  Grant,  were 
sent  out  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  escape  of  the 
enemy  on  the  sides  of  the  city  not  tnbject  to 
immediate  attack.  One  of  these  generals  pro- 
ceeded  towards  the  Sundeela  road,  and  the  other 
to  that  leading  to  Seetapoon  Whether  this  flight 
of  the  enemy  disappointed  or  not  the  expectations 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  was  a  question  wbicli 
he  kept  to  himself  The  city,  for  all  practical 
military  purposes,  was  twenty  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  and  he  could  not  have  guarded  all  the 
outlets  without  a  very  much  larger  army  than 
that  which  was  at  his  disposal.  Like  as  at 
Bebastopol,  the  siege  was  not  aided  by  a  complete 
insestiture  of  the  place  besieged,  It  is  iwssiblG 
that  the  capture  of  the  Raiser  Bagh,  and  the 
consequent  flight  of  the  eaemy,  occurred  too  early 


for  Sir  Colin  to  be  enabled  U>  put  in  operation 
certain  manoeuvres  on  the  other  side  of  the  city. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  large  numbei^  of  rebel  sepoys, 
and  a  still  larger  of  the  regular  inhahitaQtH  of  the 
city  escaped  during  the  14th  and  16th,  mortly 
over  the  atone  bridge — ^as  if  hopeful  of  safety  in 
B^hilcund  and  Upper  Oude. 

On  the  1 6th  Sir  James  Outram,  after  ten  d^ 
of  active  operation  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Goomlee^ 
crossed  over  by  a  bridge  of  casks  oppoflite  tbi 
Secunder  Bagh ;  and  ho  then  advanced  throiigh 
the  Chttttur  Munzil  towards  the  Eesidency.  To 
lessen  the  chance  of  the  enemy's  retreat  as  miich 
as  possible,  he  marched  right  through  the  city,  not 
only  to  the  iron  bridge  near  the  liesidency,  but  to 
the  stone  bridge  near  the  Muchee  Bhowan.  All 
this  was  an  enterprise  of  remarkable  boldness^  for 
the  build  in  p  to  be  successively  conquered  tad 
entered  wore  very  numerous,  Outram  shifted  his 
own  head-quarters  to  Banks^s  house,  on  the  d^ 
side  of  the  river ;  and  it  was  here  that  he  received 
a  letter  from  the  Begum,  or  mother  of  the  young 
boy*kiog,  containing  some  sort  of  propositioii  for 
compromise  or  cessation  of  hostibties.  Whatever 
it  may  have  been,  no  sticcesafhl  result  attended 
this  miisive :  the  progress  and  conquetst  went  en 
as  before.  His  troops,  as  they  advanced  to  tha 
Chuttur  Munzil,  the  Pyne  Bagh,  the  Pureed 
Bnkah,  and  the  Taree  ICothee,  found  all  these  build* 
inp  abandoned  by  the  enemy — who  had  been  too 
much  dismayed  by  the  operations  of  the  l€th  to 
make  a  bold  stand.  At  length  he  approached  the 
Residency,  the  enclosed  spot  whose  name  will  ever 
be  imperishably  asBociated  with  Inglis's  defence  of 
the  British  garrison,  and  in  which  Outram  himself 
had  passed  many  anxious  weeks  between  Septem- 
ber and  November.  Hardly  a  building  remained 
standing  within  the  enclosure ;  all  had  been 
riddled  and  shattered  during  the  long  period  from 
July  to  November,  and  most  of  thera  subsequently 
destroyed  by  the  enemy*  Up  to  this  time  Ou  tram's 
march  of  the  16th  through  the  city  had  been 
almost  unopposed  \  hut  he  now  ascertained  that 
the  houses  and  palaces  between  the  iron  and 
stone  bridges  were  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  con- 
siderable force,  Hard  fighting  at  once  commenced 
here,  iu  which  the  20tli,  23d,  and  70th  regiments 
were  actively  engaged.  They  advanced  at  a  mpid 
pace  from  the  Residency  towards  the  iron  bridge. 
A  9-pounder,  planted  to  command  a  road  by 
the  way,  fired  grape  into  them ;  but  it  was 
g[3eediJy  captured.  By  that  time  t^e  large  guns 
were  brought  into  position,  to  play  upon  the  stone 
bridge,  the  Emanbarra  of  Azof-u-Dowlah,  and 
other  structui'es  northwest  of  the  iron  bridge.  At 
that  time  Grsmt  and  his  troopers  were  near  the 
stone  bridge  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  while 
Outram's  guns  were  firing  on  it  from  the  right 
bank ;  as  a  consequence,  no  more  escape  was 
permitted  by  that  channel ;  and  the  fligitives 
therefore  mn  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  to 
a  part  of  the  open  country  northwest  of  Lueknow, 
not  yet  controlled  by  the  English.     Many  of  the 
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rt^bel  Bcpojs  resolved  to  tnak^  a  stand  at  tbe 
Motjsa  Baghj  a  building  at  the  extreme  limits  of 
the  city  in  this  dir action  ;  but  the  daj  was  too  far 
advanced  to  attack  them  at  that  spot ;  aiad  the 
troopa  were  glad  to  rest  for  the  uight  in  tbe 
splendid  saloons  and  courts  of  the  Emanbarra — one 
of  tiie  grandest  among  the  many  grand  structures 
in  Lucknow, 

IfVhile  Outram  was  engaged  in  theso  operEtions 
on  the  16th,  obtaining  a  mastery  along  almost  the 
whole  right  bank  of  the  liver,  the  enemy  very 
unexpectedly  made  an  attack  on  tbe  Alum  Bagli, 
wbich  was  only  held  by  a  small  English  force 
under  Brigadier  Franklyn.  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
immediat^^ly  requested  Jung  Bahadoor  to  advance 
to  liig  left  up  the  canal,  and  take  in  reverse  the 
post  from  which  the  enemy  was  making  the 
attack.  The  Nepauleso  chieftain  performed  thii 
tetvice  successfully,  capturing  tbe  post  and  the 
gnnSf  and  expeUing  the  enemy. 

When  the  morning  of  tbe  17th  arrived,  the 
oommander-in-cbief  found  himself  so  undoubtedly 
the  master  of  Lucknow,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  some  of  bis  gallant 
artillery  officers,  whose  aid  was  much  wanted  at 
Futteghur  and  elsewhere.  Still,  though  the  great 
conquest  was  mninly  effected^  the  minor  details 
bad  yet  to  be  filled  up.  There  were  isolated 
buildings  in  which  small  knots  of  the  enemy  had 
fortified  themselves  ;  these  it  would  be  necessary 
to  capture.  It  was  also  very  desirable  to  check 
the  camp-followers  in  their  manifest  tendency  for 
plundering  tbe  shops  and  private  houses  of  tbe 
city.  Sir  Colin  did  not  wish  the  townsmen  to 
regard  him  as  an  enemy  ■  he  encouraged  them, 
BO  far  as  they  had  not  been  in  complicity  with 
the  rebels,  to  return  to  their  home^  and  occupa- 
tions ;  and  it  was  vei7  essential  that  those  homes 
should,  in  the  meantime,  be  spared  from  reckless 
loiiting.  In  some  of  the  streets^  pickets  of  soldiers 
were  placed,  to  compel  the  camp-followers  to 
disgorge  the  plunder  which  tbey  had  appropriated  j 
and  thus  was  collected  a  strange  medley  of 
trinkets  and  utensils,  which  the  temporary  holders 
gave  up  with  sore  unwillingness.  Here  and  there, 
where  a  soldier  had  a  little  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity, he  would  hold  a  kind  of  mock-auction, 
at  which  not  only  camp-followers  but  officers 
w^cmld  buy  treasures  for  a  mere  trifle;  hut  these 
instances  were  few,  for  there  was  not  much  ready 
cash  among  tbe  conquerors*  Sir  Colin  found  it 
tieoessary  to  issue  an  order  oonceming  the  plun- 
dering system*      Outram   and  Jung  Bahadoor 


^  'It  havliig  Icen  underload  that  sercnit  mt&l]  f}[«c«»  cf 
ordnance  capiuivd  In  Hie  xA%j  liavo  beon  mppnprimt«d  by  iodl' 
irlduaU.  aU  pttwtu  iMviiiB  iiuih  In  tlielr  poiuiiiaa  kfft  dlrvctt^ 
Ht  once  to  QukA  Uum  over  to  the  couuaiuary  fd  ordiianotf  In 
cfa  ATig?  of  tti«  fttrif, 

Mt  it  reported  to  the  cominvider  Id -chief  that  tho  Sikhi  luid 
Qibcr  tiaUrc  tolcTj^ri  sro  plunScriBf  Ln  a  facnt  outmgeaui  mtumerr 
ftud  refuGD  to  five  up  th^tr  plonker  to  tbt  fiu»4ft  tdd  sff  for  tka 
t^T^^Kt  purpoM  of  cticL'kjng  mdi  jmwHdJoipi.  Hii  exeeUeoc:/ 
dc«ir^i  th;it  fl^roq^  portiir^^  imdrcr  tlit»  ^miaBLnd  «)f  European 
D#i<.*t>rif  bci  IrnnicdliKtoliy  lent  cut  frtim  citcti  native  rsftmoiis.  to 
pcii  a.  vtvp  to  ^Xi9m  eicv&ge^. 

*  CemsoAxi^ng  officen  of  iiAUTe  res^^^iiiita  «j»  cidtcd  upon,  to 


took  part  in  a  seiies  of  operations^  on  the  17tbf 
intended  to  obtain  control  over  the  northwest 
section  of  the  city*  The  one  set  forth  from  the 
rivei*,  the  other  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Alum 
Bagli  J  and  during  the  day  they  cleared  out  many 
nests  of  rebeb*  There  was  alfio  an  action  on  the 
mat^nn  of  tho  city,  in  which  the  cnomy  managed 
to  hiing  together  a  couBiderable  force  of  horse, 
foot,  and  artillery  j  their  guns  were  captured, 
however,  and  themselves  put  to  tlight. 

Sir  Colin^  responsible  for  many  places  besides 
Lucknow,  and  for  many  troops  besides  those 
under  bis  immediate  command,  now  made  daily 
changes  in  the  duties  of  his  officers.  Major 
(now  Lieutenant-colonel)  Vincent  Eyre  and  Major 
(now  also  Lieutenant-colonel)  Turner,  two  of  the 
most  distingubhed  artillery  office t^,  departed  for 
Futteghur  ami  Idrapore  \  and  Franklyn  went  to 
Gawnpore.  Inglis  GUceeeded  Franklyn  at  the 
Alum  Bagh.  Sir  Archdalo  Wilson  and  Brigadier 
Russell  took  their  departure  on  sick-leave. 

A  considerable  force  of  the  enemy  stilJ  lingered 
around  tbe  Alum  Bagb,  irresolute  as  to  any 
actual  attacks,  but  loath  to  quit  the  neighbour  hood 
until  the  last  tay  of  hope  was  extinguished.  With 
these  rebels  Jung  Bahadoor  had  many  smart 
contests.  II 0  bad  been  instructed  by  Bir  Colin 
to  obtjijn  secure  possession  of  the  suburbs  of  tbe 
city  near  the  Char  Bagh — the  bridge  that  (juried 
the  Cawnpore  road  over  the  canal 

It  was  on  this  day,  the  17th,  and  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  success  attending  tbe  operations 
of  tbe  Goorkbas,  that  two  English  ladi<^,  Mr@  Orr 
and  Miss  Jackson,  were  delivered  from  tbe  hands 
of  enemies  who  had  long  held  them  in  bondage. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  on  tlie  night  of  the 
2  2d  of  November,**  the  insurgents  in  Luc  know, 
enraged  at  the  safe  evacuation  of  the  Uesidcney 
by  the  British,  put  to  death  certain  English 
prison  on  who  had  long  been  in  confinement  in 
the  Kaiser  Bagh>  Among  them  were  Mr  Orr 
and  Sir  Mountstuart  Jack&on.  So  far  as  any 
authentic  news  could  be  obtained,  it  appeared  that 
Mrs  Orr  and  Miss  Jackson  had  been  spared  ; 
partly,  as  some  said,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  Begum.  During  the  subsequent  period  of 
nearly  four  months,  tho  fate  of  those  unhappy 
ladies  remained  unknown  to  their  English  friunds. 
On  the  day  in  qu^tion,  however  (tho  ITlb  of 
March )^  Captain  M'Neil  and  Lieutenant  Biigle, 
both  attached  to  tbe  Goorkba  force,  while  explor- 
ing some  of  the  deserted  streets  in  the  suburb^ 
were  aceostetl  by  a  native  who  asked  tht'ir  pro- 
tection for  his  house  and  [property.  The  man 
sought  to  purchase  this  protection  by  a  revelation 
c»ancerning  certain  English  ladies,  who^  he  declared, 

iiAfl  Uielr  bprt  onda-rimri  to  rtatiire  ordtr,  *nd  ure  bald  Kfpowttkle 
tkat  aJ[  thuit  nit>a  who  u%  not  Qb  fluty  n^HiiLlD  tn  cAisnp,  lUid  Uwt 
thxmi  who  lire  on  duty  3o  tuit  quit  l\\Aw  poaia. 

■  AU  tutf¥e  iuLdl«tii  not  on  diitjrftr*  to  be  eon^D^jd  to  camp  UU 
fiirLhcr  oiders,  &nd  ttil  who  majr  now  Iro  qO  duiy  In  the  cUx  ^^  to 
13«  rclfemcd  and  wnt  bAek  t«  cmmp^ 

*  All  flommftadiDf  offlccn  ara  tii^lned  to  iisa  UieLr  liCfi 
c&fteatiDun  toprerent  tliA^  foXLawen  t^ttlns  raiii().' 

•  Chap,  xxf .  p.  tS9. 
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were  in  confinement  in  a  place  known  to  htm* 
Almost  immediately  another  native  brought  a 
note  from  Mrs  Orr  and  Miss  Jackson,  begging 
earnestly  for  Euccoun  M'Neil  and  Bogle  instantly 
obtained  a  guard  of  fifty  Ooorklia*^  and,  guided 
by  the  natives,  went  on  their  errand  of  mercy. 
After  walking  through  half  a  mile  of  narrow 
streets,  doubtful  of  an  ambush  at  every  turning, 
they  came  to  a  bonso  occunieil  by  one  Blcer 
Wajecd  Alt,  who  held^  or  had  held,  some  oflice 
under  the  court.  After  a  little  parleying,  McNeil 
and  Bogle  were  led  to  an  obscure  apartment^ 
wbet^  were  seate^l  two  ladies  in  oriental  costume. 
Til  esse  were  tlie  [jrisonerSj  who  bad  so  long  been 
excluded  from  every  one  of  their  own  country, 
and  who  were  overwhelmed  with  tearful  joy  at 
this  happy  deliverance.  It  was  not  clearly  known 
whetber  this  Meet  Wajeed  Ali  was  endeavouring 
to  buy  off  safety  for  himself  by  betraying  a  trust 
imposed  in  him ;  but  the  two  English  officers 
deemed  it  best  to  lose  no  time  in  securing  their  | 
countrywomen^ s  safety,  whether  he  wore  a  double- 
dealer  or  not ;  they  procured  a  palanquin,  put 
the  ladies  into  it,  and  marched  off  with  their 
living  treasure — proud  enough  with  their  after- 
noon's work.  When  these  poor  ladies  came  to 
tell  their  sad  tale  of  woe,  with  countenances  on 
which  marks  of  deep  suffering  were  expressedj  it 
became  known  that,  though  not  exposed  to  any 
actual  barbarities  or  atrocities,  like  so  many  of 
their  countrywomen  in  other  parts  of  India,  their 
lives  had  been  marie  very  miserable  by  the 
unfeeling  conduct  of  their  jailers,  who  were  per- 
mitted to  use  gross  and  insulting  language  in  their 
presence,  and  to  harrow  them  with  recitals  of 
what  Europeans  were  and  had  been  suffering, 
Tliey  ha<l  had  food  in  moderato  sufficiency,  but  of 
other  sources  of  solace  they  were  almost  wholly 
bereft.  It  was  fully  believed  that  they  would  not 
have  been  restored  alive,  had  the  jadcr  obeyed 
the  orders  issued  to  him  by  the  Moulvia 

After  a  day  of  comparative  repose  on  the  ISth,  a 
combined  movement  against  the  Moosa  Bagh  was 
organised  on  the  19th.  This  was  the  last  position 
held  by  the  enemy  on  the  line  of  the  GiK>mt6e, 
somewhat  beyond  the  extreme  northwest  limit  of 
the  city,  Outram  moved  forward  directly  against 
the  place  J  Hope  Grant  cannonaded  it  from  the 
left  bank ;  while  William  Campbell,  approaching 
on  the  remote  side  from  the  Alum  Bagh,  prevented 
I'etreat  in  that  direction.  Some  said  the  Begnm 
was  there,  some  the  Moulvie  or  fanatic  chieftain  ; 
but  on  this  point  nothing  was  known*  All  that 
was  certain  was  that  several  thousand  insurgents, 
driven  Tram  other  places,  had  congregated  within 
the  buildings  and  courts  of  the  Moosa  Bagh. 
Outram*s  troops  started  from  tlie  Emanbarra  on 
this  expedition  early  in  the  morning;  he  him- 
self joined  them  fW>m  Banks's  house,  while  Sir 
Colin  rode  over  to  see  in  person  Iiow  the  work  was 
effected.  Opposite  the  Moosa  Baghj  which  was  a 
large  structure  surrounded  by  an  enclosed  court, 
was  the  residence  of  Ali  Nuckeo  Khan,  vizier  or 


prime- minister  to  the  deposed  King  of  Oude ;  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  vicinity  were  numerona  man^ 
sions  and  mosques.  If  the  rebels  had  held  weU 
together,  they  might  have  made  a  stout  resistance 
here^  for  the  build  inp  contained  many  elements 
of  strength  ;  but  discord  reigned  ;  the  Begum 
reproached  the  tbalookdars^  the  thalookdai^  the 
sejYoys  I  while  the  Monlvio  was  suspected  of  an 
intention  to  set  up  as  King  of  Oude  on  his  own 
account.  Out  ram's  column  was  to  make  the  direct 
attack ;  Hope  Grant's  cavalry  and  Uotse-artillerj' 
were  to  command  certain  roads  of  approach  and 
exit  on  the  river-side;  while  William  Oampbeirs 
cavalry,  aided  liy  two  or  three  infantry  re^imenfi^ 
were  to  command  tlie  opposite  aide.  The  conteit 
can  hardly  be  called  a  battle  or  a  siege*  for  as 
soon  as  the  rebels  clearly  ascertained  that  the 
British  were  approaching,  tbey  abandoned  court 
after  court,  house  after  liouse,  and  escaped  towards 
the  northwest,  by  the  only  aycnue  available 
Although  they  did  not  figh^  they  escaped  more 
successfully  than  Sir  CoUn  had  wislied  or  intended. 
Whether  the  three  movements  were  not  timed  iu 
unison,  or  whether  collateral  objects  engikged  tlie 
attention  of  Bri gather  Campbell^  certain  it  ts  that 
few  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and  that  many 
thousands  safely  marched  or  ran  out.  The  open 
country,  covered  with  enclosure!  and  com-fieldi^ 
enabled  the  sepoys  better  to  escape  than  the 
British  to  pursue  them,  A  regiment  of  Sikhs 
was  sent  to  occupy  the  Moosa  Bagh ;  and  now 
w^as  Lucknow  still  nioi-e  fully  than  before  in  the 
hands  of  the  commander-in-chief 

On  the  20 til,  further  measures  were  taken,  hj 
proclamation  and  otherwise,  to  induce  the  peaceful 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  to  return  to  their  homes. 
This  was  desirable  in  every  sense.  Until  the 
ordinary  relations  of  society  were  re-iutroduceJ, 
anything  like  civil  government  %V!is  simply  impos- 
sible ;  while,  £0  long  as  the  liouses,  deserted  by 
their  proper  inhabitants,  served  as  hiding-places 
for  fanatics  and  budmashes,  the  streets  were  never 
for  an  instant  safe.  Many  officers  and  soldien 
were  shot  by  conceale^l  antagonists,  long  afler  the 
great  buildings  of  the  city  had  been  conquered. 
Moreover,  the  Sikhs  and  Goorkhas  were  becoming 
very  uni-uly.  The  plunder  bad  acted  upon  them 
as  an  intoxicating  indulgence,  shaking  the  steady 
obedience  which  tbey  wore  wont  to  exhibit  when 
actively  engaged  against  the  enemy.  Even  at  a 
time  when  Sir  Colin  was  planning  which  of  his 
generals  he  could  spare,  for  service  ekewhore  or  for 
sick-leave,  and  which  regiments  ^ould  form  new 
column  a  for  active  service  in  other  districts — even 
at  such  a  time  it  was  discovered  that  bodies  of  the 
enemy  were  lurking  in  houses  near  Outram^s  head* 
quarters,  bent  upon  mischief  or  revenge ;  and  there 
was  much  musketry-fire  necessary  before  they  eotdd 
be  dislodged*  The  *  sick-leave/  just  adverted  to, 
was  becoming  largely  applied  for.  Many  offieeis, 
so  gallant  and  untiring  as  to  be  untouched  by  any 
suspicion  of  their  willingness  to  shirk  danger  and 
hard  work,  gave  in  ;  they  had  become  weakened 
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IB  body  and  mind  by  laborious  duties,  ^nd  needed 
fepose. 

The  Moulvie,  who  harl  held  great  power  within 
LucknoWf  and  whose  iiifluoncc  was  cveti  now  not 
esitingoisheil,  commanded  a  stronghold  in  the  very 
heart  of  tlie  city.  Sii*  Edward  Lugard  was 
requested  to  dislodge  hitD  on  tlie  21  at  This  he 
did  after  a  sharp  contest ;  aud  Brigadier  W, 
Campbell  J  with  his  cavalry,  placed  himself  In 
such  a  position,  that  he  was  enabled  to  attack  tlie 
enemy  who  were  put  to  flight  by  Lugard,  and  t<j 
inflict  heavy  loss  on  them  during  a  pursuit  of  six 
tnilea.  The  conquest  of  the  Monlvie^a  stronghold 
bad  this  useful  edcct  among  others;  that  it  enabled 
Sir  Colin  to  expedite  the  arrangements  for  tho 


return  of  sucli  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  not  too 
deeply  steeped  in  rebellion  to  render  return  exi^e- 
dient.  Among  those  who  fell  on  this  occasion,  on 
the  side  of  the  enemy,  was  ShiiTefF-u-Dowlab,  the 
chief-minister  of  the  rebel  boy-king,  or  rather  of 
Ids  mother  the  Begum  ;  this  man  had  been  in 
collision  witli  the  Monlvie,  each  envious  of  the 
other's  authority;  and  there  were  those  who 
thought  it  was  by  a  treacherous  blow  that  ho 
now  fell.  Even  in  tliis,  the  last  contest  within 
the  city,  the  sappers  had  to  be  employed  ;  for  the 
Moulvio  had  so  in  trenched  himself,  with  many 
hundred  folio  Wei's,  that  he  could  not  be  dislodged 
by  the  force  at  0rst  sent  against  him ;  the 
engineers  were  forced  to  sap  under  and  through 


m^Ql  Httsf  Qx,  CotDmltiiLiIaiit  vf  Hodtcm**  How. 


some  surrounding  buildings,  before  the  infantry 
could  obtain  command  of  that  in  which  the 
Moulvie  was  lodged. 

This  was  the  last  day  of  those  complicated  scenes 
of  tactics  and  fighting  which  formed  collectively 
the  siege  of  Luoknow,  and  which  had  lasted 
from  the  2d  to  the  21st  of  March,  Concerning  the 
cavalry  expeditions,  during  the  thinl  week  of  this 
period,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  they  bad  been 
fruitless  in  great  result^!.  Sir  Hope  Grant  had  cut 
up  a  few  hundred  fugitive  rebels  in  one  spot^  and 
intercepted  more  in  another;  Brigadier  William 
Campbell  had  rendered  useful  service  both  in  and 
beyond  the  suburbs  of  the  city;  hut  the  proofs 
were  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  mutinied  sepoy  a 
and  rebel  volunteers  had  safely  escaped  from  the 
city,  not  merely  by  thousands^  but  by  tens  of 
thousands ;  and  that  they  still  retained  a  iuffidency 
of  military  organisation  to  render  them  annoying 


and  even  formidable.  When  this  news  reached 
England,  it  damped  considerably  the  pleasure 
affot^cd  by  the  conquest  of  Lncknow,  The  nation 
asked,  but  aakeii  without  the  probability  of  receiv- 
ing a  reply,  whether  the  enemy  had  in  this  parti- 
cular foiled  a  part  of  the  commander-in-chiefs 
plan ;  and  whether  the  governor-general  shared 
the  opinions  of  the  commander  concerning  the 
plan  of  strat^^,  and  the  consequences  resulting 
from  it  ? 

The  losses  suSered  by  the  British  army  during 
the  operations  at  Luck  now,  though  necessarily 
considerable,  were  small  in  comparison  with  those 
which  would  have  Ijcen  borne  if  artillery  hod  not 
been  so  largely  used  Sir  Colin  from  the  ^rst 
determined  that  shells  and  balls  should  do  as  much 
of  the  dread  work  as  possible,  clearing  away  or 
breaching  the  enemy's  defence- works  before  he 
sent  in  his  infantry  to  close  quarters.    During  the 
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enlira  series  of  operAtions,  from  the  2d  to  tlic  2Ht 
of  March^  he  had  19  officers  ktlled  and  43  wounded. 
The  whole  of  the  generals  and  brigadiers  escaped 
untouched ;  and  there  were  only  two  officers  among 
the  wounded  so  high  in  military  rank  as  licuteimnt- 
colonel.  The  killed  and  wounded  amoug  the 
troops  generally  isvere  about  1100.  The  enemy's 
loss  could  hardly  have  been  less  thau  4000.  One 
of  the  deaths  most  regretted  during  these  operations 
was  that  of  Major  Hodaon;  who,  as  the  commander 
of  *  Hodion^s  Hoi'sej'  and  as  the  captor  of  the  King 
of  Delhi r  had  been  prominently  engaged  in  the 
Indian  wars.  It  was  on  the  day  marked  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Begum  Kothee  that  he  fell  Having 
no  especial  duty  on  that  day,  and  hearing  that 
Brigadier  Napier  was  busily  engaged  in  engineer- 
ing operations  connected  with  the  attack  on  that 
palace,  he  rode  over  to  him,  and  joined  in  that 
storming  attack  which  Sir  Colin  chanicterjied  as 
Hhe  sternest  struggle  which  occurred  during  the 
£tcge,^  Hodson^  while  aBsisting  in  clearing  the 
court-yards  and  buildings  near  the  palace  of  parties 
of  the  enemy  lurking  there,  was  shot  by  Ji  seiKiy, 
His  orderly,  a  large  powerful  Bikh^  carried  him  in 
his  arms  to  a  spot  beyond  the  reach  of  shot,  whence 
he  was  carried  in  a  dooly  to  Banks's  house,  where 
flurgiciil  aid  could  ho  obtained.  8ome  of  bis*  own 
irregular  troopers  cried  over  him  like  children*  The 
shot  liad  passed  through  the  liver,  and  he  died  after 
a  night  of  great  agony,  A  spot  was  chosen  for  hia 
grave  near  a  tope  of  bamboos  behind  the  Mrf^ 
tini&re.  Bir  Colin  and  his  atatt"  attended  tlio 
funerid^  at  which  the  old  chief  was  much  affected  ; 
he  had  highly  valued  Hodsonj  and  did  not  allow 
many  hours  to  elapse  before  ho  wrote  a  graceful 
and  feeling  letter  to  the  widow  of  the  deceased 
officer.  As  £oon  as  possible  a  telpgraphio  nieitage 
was  sent  to  bring  down  Captain  Daly,  the  cem- 
mandant  of  the  famous  corps  of  Gnidei  j  ho  was 
every  way  fitted  to  command  a  similar  body  of 
irrcgidar  cavalry,  *  IIodson*s  Uorse/ 

Ko  sooner  was  the  city  of  Lucknow  clearly  and 
unequivocally  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
than  ho  completely  broke  up  the  lately  formidable 
'army  of  Oude,*  The  troops  had  nothing  more 
immediately  to  do  at  that  spot ;  while  their  services 
were  urgently  needed  elsewhere*  With  regret  did 
the  soldiers  leave  a  place  whore  such  extraordinary 
gains  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  some  among  their 
number;  or,  more  correctly,  this  regret  endured 
only  until  tlie  very  stringent  regulations  put  an 
efi'ectnal  stop  to  all  plundering.  The  regiments 
were  re-oi^anised  into  brigades  and  divisions ;  new 
bi  J  jrK lifers  were  appointed  in  lien  of  those  on  *  nkk' 
l^A\c.  •/  and  a  dispersion  of  the  army  commenced. 

It  is  imi>ossibte  to  read  Sir  Colin  Campboirs 
mention  of  Jung  Bahadoor  without  feeling  that  he 
estimated  at  a  small  price  the  value  of  the  services 
yielded  by  the  Nepaulese  leader.  Whether  it  was 
that  the  arrival  of  the  Goorkha  army  was  delayed 
heyond  the  date  when  the  greatest  services  might 
have  been  rendered,  or  that  Sir  Col  in  found  it 
einharraasing  to  isiue  ordere  to  one  who  was  little 


less  than  a  king,  it  is  plain  that  not  mnch  was 
effected  by  Jung  Bahadoor  during  the  operationj  at 
Lucknow.  He  came  when  the  siege  was  lialf  over; 
he  departed  a  fortnight  afterwards;  and  alUioxtg^ 
the  commander-in-chief  said  in  a  conrteons  dis- 
patch L  '  I  found  the  utmost  willingness  on  bis 
part  to  accede  to  any  desire  of  mine  during  the 
progress  of  the  siege  i  and  from  the  first  his  High- 
ness was  pleased  to  justify  his  words  that  be  was 
happy  to  be  serving  under  my  command* — ^al though 
these  were  the  words  used,  there  was  an  absence  of 
any  reference  to  special  deeds  of  conquest.  It  was 
a  pretty  general  opinion  among  the  officers  that  the 
nine  thousand  soldiers  of  the  Kepaulese  army  were 
far  inferior  in  nuiitary  qualities  to  those  Goorkhas 
who  had  for  many  years  formed  two  or  three  regi- 
ments in  the  Bengal  army.  When  the  looting 
in  the  city  began,  Jung  Babadoor's  Goorkhas  could 
scarcely  be  held  in  any  control ;  like  the  Bikhs^ 
they  w^ere  wild  with  oriental  exeitementj  and 
Sir  Colin  was  more  anxious  concerning  them  than 
his  own  Etiropean  troops.  Viscount  Canning,  who 
was  in  intimalc  correspondence  with  the  com* 
mauder-in^chicf  through  the  medium  of  the  electric 
telegraphy  exchanged  opinions  with  him  in  terms 
known  only  to  themselves ;  but  the  announcement 
made  public  was  to  the  effect  that  the  govemor- 
genoral  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Goorkha  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Allahabad,  and  invited 
Jung  Bahadoor  to  a  pcisonal  conference  with 
him  at  that  city.  It  was  during  the  last  week  in 
March  that  the  Nepaulese  allies  quitted  Lucknow, 
and  marched  off  towards  the  Oude  frontier. 

Of  the  troops  which  remained  at  Lucknow,  after 
tlie  departure  of  some  of  the  brigades,  it  need  only 
be  mid  in  this  place  that  they  began  to  experience 
the  heat  of  an  Indian  equinox^  which,  though 
much  less  than  that  of  summer,  is  nevertheless 
severely  felt  by  Europeans,  A  letter  from  an 
assistant'Surgeon  in  the  division  lately  commanded 
by  Brigadier  Franks,  conveyed  a  good  impression 
of  camp-troublea  at  such  a  time.* 

When  the  governor-general  wrote  the  usual 
thanks  and  compliments  after  the  conquest  of 
Lucknow,    ho    adverted  very   properly    to    the 


*  ^  Thon^h  T«  «j$  «.!!  In  the  town^  cmr  eunp  tnd  tiaiplU]  itre 
f till  t El  the  oU  pUm.  White  t  vrlM  thLM  la  m;  tint  In  nunp,  tbe 
UiDrnionioteF  ii  nt  IQO  d«fre«f ;  not  a  brittb  of  wind,  mad  Ike  Biet 
—I  CAR  pStj  th(3  EgYpXltm  now--itie  timt  l>  flll«d  vlth  tbinn,  uid 
BTPrytbin^  edible  eaveral  with  th«n<  We  drlnb  and  «it  it«, 
And  [n  our  turn  arc  c^aten  by  timm.  Thej  DOii^o  to  yoax  hair,  and 
commit  t1l(^  moft  df  tenniiicil  culctd^  in  your  ten  of  Moap,  Old- 
futblonfld  laokfvti;  cricketf  CQme  out  of  holm  Kod  ttttrt  at  jonl 
Uiardi  run  wLldlj^  acrovi  the  tont ;  and  mifti  bj  tbc  tfaowaod 
p\y  tbelr  wont«d  &Tacatl&ns  uttcrLv  unmindful  of  jrour  pr«w&«v. 
Whca  night  KrrlTei^  U  l^comn  a  ILUle  eooler^  tbs  eaikdJei  mv  Ut, 
all  the  fli^ii  isuvc  tbQ  Bidefilci^  bare  gone  to  toQst  u|^ti  the  tent- 
fHilrap  ftTid  yi>u  Tnnpj  tbmt  jokt  trout!  cs  are  Oftr,  VaJn  hopfl  1 
the  lent'docitB  a,ra  apan  t  in  Aid  a  iCMMit,  hepi  Into  ifliiie  4iaht 
kiclu  himself  out  atcaln^  hitting  you  in  the  facc^  and  Anaifcf  iKilia 
out  at  tbe  oppoitte  Hoon  Then  cc^mes  a  fl&ek  of  motta,  nil  ilxei 
uid  ihapfH,  itbidi  dart  madly  at  lh«  l%hti,  At  lul  jtm  pu^out  2?our 
candle,  and  get  Into  hpA,  wh^n  a  ii«w  eaiuid  commeiuc^i.  Hum* 
hum,  eometliLfiir  mtt  end  light  eeUlei  on  jour  tKce  and  htin^i  a 
bensatt^n  of  red -hut  neidlaa  Intlmatw  tliat  the  moftqutloea  arc 
irpou  you.  The  dumiutlj:  fl^  and  bug  alto  abound ;  their  appe* 
Mien  Qulif  unimpaired  bj  Uie  dlinate.  Jackali  ond  pariah  dcgv 
yeU  and  hovl  aU  nigbt.  Day  dawmn,  and  you  bav^  joor  flia 
down  upon  you  Uve];  ai  erer.  Thli  will  gJ¥e  you  fom*  idu  of 
our  tent  trmnfiirta,' 
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prevloui  operatiaQE,  whtch,  though  not  conquests 
in  tlio  crdmaiyaense  of  the  torm^  had  won  so  much 
fame  for  loglia,  HaTdock,  Keill,  Oatranij  and 
Oampbell  i  and  then  after  mentionmg  some  of 
the  most  obvious  facts  counect'ed  with  the  siege,* 
praised  all  those  whoin  Sir  Coliti  had  poioted  out 
as  being  worthy  of  praise.  Concerning  the  pro- 
clamation which  Lord  Caoning  issued,  or  proposed 
to   issue,   to   the    natives    of  Oude,   it  will  be 

*  ^  From  the  id  to  the  Ifitb  of  Blureh  a  iedei  of  muterlj'  open.- 
tJoni  took  pLftOfl,  hf  which  ttao  fSCtnnmand^r-in^ehldT,  tiobljr  tup- 
ported  Ln  hLi  vdj'kid  pluns  of  attack  by  llio  Ability  mad  iklll  oF 
th«  Beiwrft]  offleerSp  iLndby  th«  Itidomitabl^'  bravery  uidnaolutlon 
gf  the  ofBcon  Kod  men  of  jUI  Ami!i,  drove  iho  rel>eld  vuec«utv«!y 
from  nil  tbeir  strongly  f&rtifled  potia^  UH  Ihe  wbole  foil  Into  ihc 
I  of  our  troopi .   Thai  tbia  gKAt  iuooui  iliould  hAve  bcea 


conycnieiit  to  defer  notice  of  it  to  a  future  chapter ; 
when  attention  wUl  be  called  to  the  important 
debates  in  the  imperial  legislature  relating  to  that 
subject 

Here  this  chapter  may  suitably  end.  It  was 
designed  as  a  medium  for  the  temarkaUc  episode 
of  the  final  conquest  of  Lucknow  in  the  month  of 
March ;  and  will  be  best  kept  free  from  all  topics 
relating  to  other  parts  of  India. 


ACCOtDplEihdd  «t  to  llitl«  coit  of  ntosble  llvei, 
honour  due  to  tbp  I&ador  who  ba*  aeblevod  It.'  After  mcQllonlxij 
Ihe  remark  iblc  BervJfseF  renderod  by  Outritm  diuing  more  th»n 
flrfi  month  ft  in  tha  Rtvldenc?  And  tbe  Alum  BAgh,  VUciTunt 
CAntiiug  cdald  not  do  oUicr  tbun  recognise  tha  crownlni^  ti^rvice 
of  that  dlitiiigtdibcd  man,  ai  tho  iocciTid  in  roniiJUtiid  under 
CAinpb«ll  duiinj;  ihn  grr«l  (f^i^raUou*  of  Morcb. 


Slote. 


Lu(inmi*  Pro^mationj. — Whon  Sir  Oolin  CampbeJl  bad 
eSeetuxilly  conqa^red  Lacknow^  mid  hsd  ga^tbercd  infonna- 
ilon  eoiio«rniD^  tbe  proceediitge  of  the  rebels  mum  tb« 
pFooedJng  ludDtb  of  IfoTembfr,  it  wis  found  that  ne  mfuie 
had  been  left  untried  ta  maddfin  tbo  poimtooe  mto  n  de^ili- 
atniggle  irith  tbe  Britkk  Among  other  method a^  printed 
proelaiDiLtiaoa  irere  posted  ap  in  all  tbe  police  statiaoB,  not 
only  in  Lueknow,  but  in  roAiiy  t»tb«r  parts  of  OudcL 

One  of  tbeie  proelunatioiu^  addresSGd  to  tbe  Kohamme^ 
dauB,  ran  thai : 

*  God  Siiys  in  the  Koran :  "  Do  not  enter  into  the  friend- 
abip  of  Jews  and  CLnstiaoB  ;  those  who  are  their  friends 
are  of  thcra — thftt  is^  the  frieiuls  of  ClinBtiana  are  Chris- 
tiuie,  and  f riendt  of  Jgwa  &re  Jewe,  God  never  Ah«wi  his 
wAj  to  infideT^'* 

'By  thU  it  !■  erldent  that  to  bofriend  Ohriatliuis,  is 
Irreligious,  Thoifi  who  ire  their  frisndi  me  not  Molmm* 
medans;  ihertjfors  all  tli«  Moluinm^an  fntonutj  ehonld 
with  alt  their  heubs  he  deadly  ^neioiifi  io  the  Chritftiani^ 
and  sever  Wriand  tbem  m  any  way;  otherwise,  aU  will 
loee  tbeir  religion,  aiid  become  inQdelA, 

^Some  people,  veak  in  Mth  and  worldly^  tbiuk  that  if 
they  offend  tht  ObriitianH,  thej  will  fall  their  Tictimf  wh^^n 
thoii'  T\ih  IB  re-estahFiAhed.  God  ia|l  of  lh«te  people: 
"  Look  in  lh»  hearts  of  theae  unbelieTerBi  who  ore  anadous 
to  Bcek  tho  frkndfihip  of  Christiana  thiongh  fear  of  receiv- 
ing iojury/'  to  removte  their  dDubte  and  ossnr^  their 
wavering  mind.  It  m  alM»  said  that  "God  will  ahortlj  give 
UK  victory,  or  vtll  do  something  by  which  onr  enemies  will 
be  ashamed  of  themaelrea."  The  Mnssnlmans  ahould  there- 
fore always  hope^  and  never  believe  that  the  Christians  will 
he  Tictorioua  And  injure  them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  should 
hope  to  gain  the  vktory  and  destroy  oU  Christians, 

'  If  all  the  Mobammedaua  join  and  remain  firu)  to  their 
faith,  they  would  no  doabt  gain  victory  over  the  Chrtstlanst 
beeauM)  God  saya  that  the  victory  is  dne  to  tbe  faithful 
from  Him  ;  but  if  they  become  cowards  and  in£mi  to  their 
religion,  ajid  do  not  eacrifice  their  private  intereat  for  the 
public  ^ood,  the  Enropeaaa  will  be  vietorieu%  and,  harmg 
subdued  the  Mobammedana,  the^  wiU  disarm,  hong,  ihoott  or 
blow  them  away,  aalie  upon  their  woaien  and  ehUdren,  dia- 
grace,  diohonour,  and  ohriatlanLie  them,  dig  up  their  bonses 
and  carry  off  tbeir  property ;  they  will  also  bum  religiioue 
and  lacred  hooka,  d^itroj  the  muijidSf  and  efiaoe  the  name 
of  Islam  from  the  world. 

*If  the  MobammednnB  have  any  ehn^me,  they  HhouM  aJI 
j«i]i  and  prepare  themselvea  to  kiU  the  Chrietiant  without 
nlndinf  any  one  who  eayi  to  the  contrary ;  thtf  duould 
iIm  hs/aw  that  no  one  diea  before  hli  dme^  and  when  the 
lime  comes^  nothing  con  save  them.     Thonoonds  of  men  are 


eorried  of  by  cholera  and  other  fteaiilenQe ;  but  It  Eb  not 
known  whether  Ihey  die  in  their  len&e^  and  be  faithful  to 
their  own  religion. 

*  To  be  killed  in  a  war  againil  OhriatLanB  is  a  procf 
of  obtaining  martyrdom.  All  gi>od  Mohammedans  pray 
for  inch  a  death ;  therefore,  every  one  should  aacrifice  hij 
life  for  such  a  re«^iu-d.  Every  one  ia  to  die  ae^nredly,  and 
those  Mohammednna  who  would  ipare  theMSeivoa  now  will 
he  BO  try  on  their  death  for  their  neglect. 

*  Afl  it  ia  the  duty  of  all  men  And  women  to  oppose,  kill, 
and  expel  the  Europeans  for  de^  committed  by  them  at 
Bi'liii^  Jbnjnr,  Eewaroe,  and  the  Boah,  aU  the  Mohammedans 
ahould  discharge  their  dnty  with  a  willing  heart ;  if  they 
neglect^  and  the  Enropeona  orerpower  them,  they  mill  be 
diiArmed,  hang,  and  treated  like  the  inhabtUints  of  other 
vnfortnnate  eoontriee,  and  wUl  have  nothlnjr  but  regret  and 
sorrow  for  their  lot.  Wherefore  this  notice  Is  given  to  warn 
the  pubUe.* 

Another  proclaniation,  addressed  prindpally  to  xemindon^ 
and  Hindoos  in  general,  b^t  to  Mohammedans  al«o,  was 
concha  in  tbe  following  terms  • 

*Ali  the  Hiudoca  and  Mohammedani  know  that  man 
loves  four  tbingB  most :  1,  hb  religion  and  caste ;  2^  hj» 
bononr;  ft,  hts  awn  and  his  kinsmen's  lives  ^  4^  hb  pro- 
perty, AU  thoHc  fonr  are  well  protected  under  native 
rulers ;  no  one  interferes  with  any  one's  religion ;  every 
«ne  enjoys  his  rnpectability  according  to  hie  caste  and 
wodth.  All  the  reflp^etahje  people— ^yad,  Bhoikh,  Mogul, 
nnd  Patani  among  Mohammedans ;  and  Brahmin^  Ghatrees^ 
l&y&f  and  Kaetbii,  among  the  Hindoos^aro  retpeoled  aooord- 
ing  to  their  c&stea  No  low^caste  people  lik^  ehitmara, 
dbanook,  and  pas^iee^  can  he  equal  to  and  Aiidre&s  them 
disrespectfully.  Ko  one's  life  or  property  ia  taken  unlesii 
for  same  heiooas  crime. 

'  Tbe  British  are  quite  against  these  fonr  things — they 
want  to  spoil  every  one's  esste,  and  wish  both  the  Moham- 
medans and  Hindoos  to  become  Christiatia.  TbouBands 
have  turned  renifad^  and  many  will  become  so  yet ;  both 
tbe  nobles  and  low  easto  are  equal  in  tbeir  eyes ;  they 
disgrace  the  nobles  in  the  presence  ©f  the  ignoble ;  tbey 
mrest  or  summon  to  their  courts  tbe  gentry^  nawabs,  and 
injiUls  at  the  Instance  of  a  chnmar,  and  disgra^  them; 
wherever  tliey  go  they  Imng  the  i«apeotahle  people^  kill 
their  women  and  children;  their  trD|^  diihonour  the 
women,  and  dig  up  and  carry  off  their  bnrieil  property. 
They  do  not  kill  tbe  taahajuns,  but  didiouonr  their  women, 
and  carry  off  their  money.  They  disarm  the  people  wher- 
ever they  go,  and  when  the  people  are  disarmed,  they  hang, 
shoot^  or  blow  them  away, 

^  In    some    places,    they    deceive    the    landholders    by 
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promitlog  tBem  remittaDCti  of  roTeaue^  or  Icvaets.  tbc  Amount 
of  thMr  leftBC  |  their  object  m  tbAt  it'lien  their  government  is 
eettled,  and  ererj  one  beooiucs  their  subject,  thej  tan 
TGsdXly^  ifiooiding  to  their  wiflh^  liAng^  f^lif^^race,  or  cbris- 
tianiBe  theoL,  Some  <>f  the  foolish  hLDdhaJJiira  hare  been 
deceived,  bui  thoes  vl^o  a^^  wi«d  and  <mrefiil  do  not  fidi 
lato  theii  tn&rea. 

*  Therefore,  aJl  the  Hindoos  and  MnlmniTnedttns  who  wieIi 
to   sftte   Iheir   religion,   honour,   Me^    aiid    ptopertyi    are 


warned  to  join   the  «oveniin«nl   fot^ees,  wid  no*  to  ^ 
deceived  by  tbe  British. 

^Tho  passees  (low^c^ste  ^errants)  should  iibo  koow  Utsl 
the  chowkeadane^  (ofEce  of  wntchmen)'  i&  their  li«feditaij 
right,  hot  the  BritiAii  appoint  burkundji^nzet  in  tbeir  pot^ 
iiud  deprive  them  of  their  righta;  lliey  should  tba<e{bii 
kill  und  plunder  the  llritkh  and  thdr  folloirar%  uid 
an  no  J  them  by  comEnitling  robbery  and  tbefti  iu  tjbat 
camp/ 


.f^^r'^^^r^' 
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CEAPTER    XXVI 


MINOR    EVENTS    IN    MARCH 


AVING  bmfly  narrated  in  the 

Iflst  chapter  the  progress  of  Sir 
^v^  Colin  CampbclFs  anny  in  OuJo, 
from  the  beginning  towanls  tho 
;  dose  of  March ;  it  now  becomes? 
^expedient  to  watch  the  operations 
of  those  miHtary  office i-s  who, 
during  the  same  month,  were  engaged 
services  in  oihei*  parta  of  India.  The 
achievements  were  not  so  gi^eat  in  niagni- 
tnde  or  notoriety,  but  they  do  not  the  less  require 
to  be  noticed :  seeing  that  they  illustrate  the  state 
©f  feeling  among  the  native  population,  the  fluc- 
tuations of  fortune  among  the  rebel s^  and  the 
struggles  of  British  o(hcer&  amid  great  difficulties. 

As  in  former  chapters,  there  will  be  a  conveni- 
once  in  beginning  with  the  Calcutta  region s,  and 
transferring  attention  successively  to  tho  west, 
northwest,  and  southwest. 

The  Anglo- Indian  capital  was  shorn  of  some- 
wjiat  of  it«  splendour  during  the  spring  months, 
by  the  absence  of  the  governor-general  at  Allaha- 
bad ;  but  in  truth  tiili  was  a  secondary  matter ; 
for    it   was  not  a  time  for  levees,  gaieties,   or 


vicc*regal  presentations  and  splendour.  Calcutta 
ejcperienccd  a  panic  so  late  in  the  history  of  the 
mutiny  as  tho  3d  of  March — one  of  many  to 
which  a  somewhat  excitable  population  had  been 
exposed.  A  telegraphic  message  was  receivetl 
from  Barrack  pore,  to  the  effect  that  the  sepoys 
of  two  native  regiments  at  that  station — the  2d 
and  the  23d  B.  N.  L — ^werc  deserting  in  bodies  of 
ten  or  twelve;  and  that  the  deserters  were  suj^ 
posed  to  be  making  their  way  to  Calcutta*  The 
ofBeers  of  the  volunteer  guards  were  at  once 
requested  to  send  pickets  to  certain  unprotected 
buildings  in  Calcutta,  Very  speedily  these  pickets 
were  told  olT;  cavalry  patrolled  the  streeL<i  all 
night ;  tho  artillerymen  remained  watchful  within 
the  fort ;  and  the  English  troops  pre^^ent  were 
kept  under  arms.  The  rumour  proved  to  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  the  suspected 
danger  passed  away — but  not  without  causing 
much  trepidation  among  tlie  unwarhkc  portion 
of  the  Calcutta  community^ 

Bo  numerous  were  the  European  troops  that 
arrivefl  at  Calcutta  during  the  winter,  and  fo 
obvious  the  necessity  for  inereafiing  the  strength 
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of  that  branch  of  the  army  in  India,  that  pre* 
pamttons  were  made  fov  accommodating  them 
witliin  easy  reach  of  the  capital  BarrackporCj 
although  well  supplied  with  sepoy  lines,  had 
never  held  European  troops  in  large  numher.  It 
was  now  rooked,  iostead  of  building  new  Euro- 
pean barracks  at  that  place,  to  increase  those  at 
Chinsura.  This  town,  about  twenty  milei  fro«i 
Calcutta,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoogly,  had  already 
a  fine  European  barrack  and  military  hoipital,  in 
a  very  healthy  spot.  About  the  month  of  Marchj 
mauy  hundred  men  were  set  to  work,  to  increase 
tbo  barrack  accommodatioti  to  a  level  with  the 
wants  of  five  tbousand  European  troops^  and  to 
raze  all  the  biiildinp  within  five  hundred  yards 
on  all  aides,  to  form  parade-grounds,  kc. 

In  the  regioBi  north  and  east  of  Calcntta^  the 
materials  for  rebellion  were  pretty  nearly  ex- 
hausted, There  had  from  the  first  been  only  a 
small  amount  of  disturbance  in  tho«e  districts ; 
and  it  became  gradually  evident  that  the  town 
and  village  population  were  desirous  of  continu- 
ing their  peaceful  avocations^  nnintormpted  by 
mutinous  sepoy  a  or  fanatical  Mohammed  an  i» 

It  was  in  many  ways  fortunate  that  the  recently 
acquired  province  of  Fogu  had  remained  peaceM 
during  the  dangerous  periods  of  the  mutiny «  Had 
revolt  or  treason  been  at  work  in  that  quarter,  the 
embarrassment  of  the  government  would  have 
been  seriously  aggravated.  Disturbances,  it  is 
true,  did  take  place ;  but  they  were  not  of  finch 
magTiitude  as  to  give  ocension  for  alarm*  This 
was  mainly  owing  to  the  policy  of  the  King  of 
Burmah,  We  had  taken  from  him  a  rich  pro- 
vince, a  slice  out  of  his  empire,  by  a  mingled 
course  of  war  and  politics  j  and  ho  was  no  more 
likely  to  be  content  with  that  result  than  any 
other  d created  monarch.  But  he  was  a  shrewd 
observant  man  ;  he  measured  the  power  of 
England,  and  saw  reason  to  beheve  that  he  would 
weaken  mther  than  strengthen  himself  by  any 
hostility  at  this  time.  There  were  not  wanting 
those  near  him  who  urged  him  to  a  different 
pohcy.  Burmah,  like  other  countries,  had  its 
war- party,  who  kept  up  a  spirit  of  bitterness 
towards  the  British.  This  party  was  hea<led  by 
the  king*s  brother,  and  by  many  of  the  old  dispos* 
sesseii  Bnrman  officials  of  Pegu,  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that,  had  the  strength  of  the  rebels  in 
Oudo  remained  much  longer  unbroken,  the  King 
of  Burmah  might  have  been  drawn  or  driven 
into  hostility  in  spite  of  himself  Whenever  news 
came  over  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  the  Mohammedans  resident  in  Burmah 
made  the  most  of  such  parts  of  it  as  indicated  a 
decline  of  tlie  English  *  raj^*  and  gave  strongjth  to 
a  feeling  among  the  Burmese  which  the  king 
might  not  much  lonpr  have  been  able  to 
resist^  In  the  ©arly  part  of  1857  there  were 
fr^  -loan  regiments  in  Pegu  ;  but  the  nrgont 

^m  India  had  led  to  the  withdrawal 
except  a  wing  of  the  2d  Madras 
TonngoOj  and  a  few  of  H.  M.  29 th 


at  Thayetmyo  ;  and  even  of  native  ^ladras  troops 
in  Pegu,  the  number  was  but  small.  There  was 
a  time  J  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  when  the 
war*party  might  have  wrought  serious  mischief 
to  British  interests ;  but  when  steam-frigatei^ 
corvettes,  ^n-boats,  and  regiments  from  various 
quarters  b^gan  to  shew  themselves  at  Rangoon 
or  in  the  Irrawaddy,  or  were  known  to  be  passing 
up  the  Bay  towards  Calcutta,  the  chanoea  were 
altered,  Instead  of  fighting,  the  king  did  a  much 
wiser  thing,  whether  from  humane  or  from  politic 
motives — he  subscribed  ten  thousand  rupeef 
towards  the  Mutiny  Relief  Fund. 

West  and  southwest  of  Oaleutta,  in  a  part  of 
India  very  imperfectly  known  to  Europeauii, 
tranquillity  was  oceasionally  disturbed,  not  ^ 
much  by  mu  tin  out  sepoys,  as  by  ambitious  chit^f- 
tains  desirous  of  strengthening  themselves  in  a 
time  of  anarchy  and  uncertain  aUcgiauee.  In  the 
region  around  Cliyabaaaa,  many  petty  occurrences 
from  time  to  time  kept  the  few  Europeans  in 
anxiety.  There  were  not  many  rebel  sepoys  in 
that  quarter,  it  is  true ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  few  troops  of  any  kind  to  aid  Captaiu 
Moncrieflf,  the  ienior  aasistant-commissioner,  A 
semi'iavage  tribe,  (^led  Coles  or  Koles,  infestdd 
the  neighbourhood.  On  the  25th  of  March^  tbim 
thousand  of  those  Coles,  with  a  medJey  of  gtim^ 
muskets,  and  native  weapons  of  aU  Idndsy 
assembled  at  Chuckerderporej  where  Moncrieff 
had  a  small  camp  of  marines  and  two  guns ;  tliey 
were,  however,  dispersed  by  a  mere  handful  of 
men,  and  three  of  their  guns  taken.  This  district 
was  kept  in  an  agitated  stato  mainly  by  the 
machinations  of  a  turbulent  chieftain^  the  Rajah 
of  Porahat. 

Let  us  advance,  however,  to  those  r^ons  where 
the  audacity  of  the  insurgents  was  more  aorionslj 
felt — the  regions  of  the  Middle  Ganges  and  the 
Lower  Jumna.  The  Lower  Gauges,  between  Cal- 
cutta and  Dinapoor,  remained  peacefUllj  in  the 
hands  of  cultivators  and  traders,  who  were  glad 
enough  to  be  free  from  the  visitations  of  fighting- 
men  ;  but  from  Dinapoor  upwards  the  tonrces  of 
discordance  were  numerous.  A  few  mutineers 
lurked  about,  aided  by  a  much  larger  proportic^ 
of  desperate  characters,  who  took  service  nndif 
chieftains  (mostly  Mohammedan)  bent  upon 
increasing  their  own  power  at  the  expense  of  the 
British. 

The  Admghnr  dbtrict,  nearly  north  of  Benares, 
became  in  March  the  scene  of  a  confliet  whidi 
certainly  gave  a  triumpli  for  a  timo  to  the  tnemy, 
although  it  was  favourable  to  the  British  in  the 
first  instance.  This  conflict  look  place  on  the 
SI  St  at  Atrowlia,  between  a  body  of  insurgents  on 
the  one  Fide,  and  a  i^mall  force  under  Colonel 
Millman  of  II3L  37th,  commandant  of  the  Azim* 
ghur  field-force*  Being  in  camp  at  Koelsa,  he 
received  information  from  Mr  Bavies,  mac^iftrate 
of  Azimghur,  that  a  considerable  bofiy  of  mutineera 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Atrowlia,  a  place 
about    twenty-five  miles   ft*om    that  city.      The 
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colonel  immediately  set  ont^  with  about  260 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  gunners,  and  two  pieces  of 
ordnance — his  troops  being  British  and  Madrasses. 
At  daybreak  on  the  22d,  he  espied  the  enemy— 
chiefly  sepoys  of  the  Dinapoor  brigade,  who  had 
followed  the  fortunes  of  Koer  Singh — posted  in 
several  topes  of  mango-trees.  His  infantry  of  the 
37th,  his  Madras  cavalry  under  Colonel  Cumber- 
lege,  and  his  two  guns,  speedily  discomfited  the 
enemy^and  put  them  to  flight ;  but  his  day*s  work 
was  not  ended.  While  his  men  were  halting  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Atrowlia^  and  breakfast  was 
being  prei>ared  among  the  topes  of  trees,  news 
was  suddenly  brought  that  the  rebels  were  ad- 
vancing in  great  force.  Millman,  immediately 
proceeding  with  some  skirmishers  to  ascertain 
their  strength,  found  them  strongly  posted  behind 
a  mud-wall,  in  the  midst  of  topes  of  trees  and 
sugar-canes.  He  sent  back  orders  for  his  troops 
to  advance ;  but  the  enemy  increased  in  number 
80  rapidly,  that  he  could  not  contend  against 
them;  he  retired  slowly  from  Atrowlia  to  his 
camp  at  Koelsa,  followed  by  the  enemy,  who  fired 
at  a  distance,  and  endeavoured  to  turn  his  flanks. 
He  made  one  dash  with  his  cavalry  ;  but  news,  or 
at  least  a  rumour,  reaching  the  camp,  that  no 
fewer  than  5000  rebels  were  approaching,  such  a 
panic  was  created  among  his  camp-followers,  that 
many  of  the  hackery-drivers  left  their  carts,  and 
all  the  cooks  ran  away.  The  colonel,  perplexed 
both  by  his  foes  and  his  camp-followers,  and 
conscious  that  his  camp  was  untenable  in  case  of 
a  night-attack,  and  that  adequate  supplies  would 
be  wanting  for  his  men — deemed  it  expedient 
to  retreat  to  Azimghur,  which  he  did  the  same 
day.  He  was  compelled  to  abandon  a  portion 
of  his  tents  and  baggage,  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

This  was  a  vexatious  and  serious  discomfitura 
It  told  unfavourably  in  two  directions ;  for  while 
it  paralysed  the  exertions  of  the  few  British 
officers  and  troops  in  that  region,  it  afibrded  to 
the  rebels  an  excuse  for  vaunting  abroad  their 
prowess  and  success.  The  natives,  inexplicable  in 
character  to  Europeans,  were  often  incredulous  to 
rumours  of  defeat  among  their  own  countrymen  ; 
but  rumours  on  the  other  side  spread  among  them 
with  astounding  rapidity,  encouraging  them  to 
schemes  of  resistance  which  they  might  possibly 
otherwise  have  avoided. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  withdrawal 
ftrom  Atrowlia^  and  the  retreat  to  Azimghur,  that 
the  last-named  station  should  itself  become 
imperiled ;  for  a  wide  range  of  country  was 
thus  left  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  Koer  Singh 
and  his  associates.  The  British  in  Azimghur 
proceeded  to  intrench  themselves  within  the 
jaU,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch ; 
and  every  man  was  set  to  work  to  strengthen  the 
fortifications.  The  rebels  gradually  approached, 
to  the  number  of  four  or  five  thousand;  and 
then  the  small  garrison  was  fairly  besieged—all 
the  rest  of  the  city  being  in  the  hands  of  the 


insurgents.  A  messenger  was  despatched  to 
Benares  on  the  26th,  to  announce  the  state  of 
affiiirs ;  but  all  that  tiie  authorities  at  that  place 
could  do,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  was  to  send 
fifty  dragoons  in  carts,  drawn  by  bullocks  and 
pushed  on  by  coolies.  A  telegrapMo  message  was 
at  the  same  time  sent  to  Allahabad ;  consequent 
upon  which  a  wing  of  H.M.  13th  foot,  and  the 
depdt  of  the  2d,  started  ofif  to  Benares,  for  service 
at  that  place  or  at  Azimghur.  There  was  a  rumour 
that  Koer  Singh  intended  to  attack  Ghazeepore  or 
Benares,  or  both,  on  his  way  from  Azimghur  to 
Arrah  ;  and  this  rumour  led  to  much  entreaty  for 
aid  to  the  threatened  stations. 

It  will  hereafter  be  seen  that  Azimghur  needed 
the  care  of  Sir  Colin  CampbelL  Meanwhile  we 
may  notice  the  state  of  affiiirs  in  a  district  some- 
what further  north. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Goruckpore  was  the  scene 
of  a  contest  early  in  March.  At  that  time  there 
were  assembled  about  200  men  of  the  naval 
brigade,  under  Captain  Sotheby,  200  Bengal 
yeomanry  cavalry,  900  Goorkhas,  a  few  Sikha 
and  four  guns — under  Colonel  Rowcroft.  This 
motley  but  stanch  garrison  was  attacked  on  the 
5th  in  great  force  by  several  influential  rebels, 
who  had  with  them  an  army  of  12,000  men, 
including  3500  sepoys  of  mutinied  Bengal  regi- 
ments. Between  eight  o'clock  and  noon,  Rowcroft 
not  only  defeated  this  greatly  superior  force,  but 
chased  the  enemy  seven  miles,  nearly  to  their 
encampment  at  Bilwa  or  Belwar.  The  enemy 
lost  400  or  500  in  killed  and  wounded,  eight  guns, 
and  much  ammunition.  Among  the  leaders  of 
the  rebels  were  the  Nazim  Mahomed  Hussein^ 
Rajah  Dabie  Buksh  of  Gonda,  the  Rajah  of 
Churdah,  and  Mehndee  Ali  Hussein,  who  were  all 
mounted  on  elephants.  This  victory  was  a  very 
fortunate  one ;  for  not  only  was  Gk>ruckpore  saved 
from  being  a  second  time  overrun  by  insurgents, 
but  Colonel  Rowcroft  received  news  that  many 
thousand  villagers  on  the  banks  of  the  Gogra  were 
ready  to  rise  in  rebellion  if  he  had  been  defeated. 
This  kind  of  peril  was  constantly  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  British  officers ;  Uie  consequences  of 
a  disaster  were  always  more  than  they  could  safely 
calculate. 

A  defeat  was  experienced  by  a  small  force  in 
the  Allahabad  district  towards  the  dose  of  March, 
owing  to  the  want  of  due  information  concerning 
the  position  and  strength  of  the  enemy.  Two 
companies  of  H.M.  54th,  a  hundred  Sikhs,  a  few 
Madras  cavalry,  and  two  guns,  went  out  to  attack 
some  rebels  at  a  place  called  Suraon,  between  Alla- 
habad and  Gopeegunje.  Insufficiently  informed  of 
the  locality,  the  force  came  suddenly  to  a  spot 
surrounded  by  a  jungle,  in  which  a  large  body  of 
rebels  were  concealed.  Much  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  magistrate  of  the  district,  those  rebels 
possessed  six  pieces  of  artillery ;  a  fire  was  opened, 
which  wrought  much  mischief  to  the  British  force, 
and  eventually  compelled  it  to  retreat  This  was 
a  small  affidr,  but  it  rendered  the  anthoritieB 
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uneasy  ;  for  it  shewed  that  within  a  few  honrs  of 
AUahabad,  where  the  gotenmr-gcneral  h^d  tem- 
porarily taken  up  his  quarters,  there  were  not  only 
insurgents  ready  for  mischief,  but  that  those  iusur* 
geutSj  in  fonic  way  ainl  ftoni  some  source  not 
easily  accounted  for^  had  possessed  themselves  of 
artiliery* 

Jung  Bahadoor*s  participation  in  the  lat^r  stages 
of  the  siege  of  Lucknow  was  noticed  in  the  last 
chapter.  He  had  entered  Oude  from  the  cast ;  and 
sliortly  before  his  junction  with  Sir  Colin,  his 
advanced  division  had  a  sharp  engagement  with  a 
force  of  tho  enemy,  which  may  briefly  be  noticed 
here.  Captain  Plowdcn  was  in  charge  of  this  divi- 
sion ;  and  under  him  were  a  few  English  and  many 
Kepautcse  oflicerB,  cotnmandtng  the  Goorkha  regi* 
meuts  of  which  the  division  consisted.  Uavitig 
received  informati{>n  that  the  Nazlm  Mahomed 
Hussein,  with  a  forca  of  4000  men,  intended  to 
dispute  the  passage  of  Jung  Bahadoor'g  army  at  the 
roa4.1  to  Lnckuow  over  the  Kandoo  Nuddce,  Captain 
Plowdeu  prepared  to  contest  the  matter  with  him. 
His  division  cousisted  of  seven  Goorkha  regimenU, 
about  4CHI0  strong,  with  thirteen  guns.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5 til  of  March,  he  found  the  enemy  drawn 
up  in  detached  parties  near  the  bridge ;  he  opened 
fire  with  liis  guns,  and  then  chai'gcd  with  infantry 
in  line.  His  pi^gress  was  much  disturbed  by  an 
interyening  ^pace  of  bush-jungle  and  deep  ravines  ; 
nevertheless  his  Goorkhas  charged  resolutely,  drove 
hack  the  enemy  at  all  points,  pursued  them  far 
two  or  three  mileB,  kilted  600  of  tlieir  number,  and 
captured  a  gun — without  losing  more  than  17  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Captain  Plowden,  in  his 
djsjiatch,  told  how  he  liad  been  aided  by  the 
Nepaulcse  General  Khurruk  Bahadoor,  tho  two 
brigadiers  Junga  Dojc  and  Run  Sing  Bahadoor, 
Colonel  Teela  Bickrom  Singh  Tappah,  and  other 
ofKcers  whose  names  present  a  formidable  appear- 
ance. The  Nejiaulcse  anny  pursued  its  way  to 
Luck  now »  and  rendered  a  small  amount  of  assist- 
ance. When  their  services  had  terminated  at  that 
city,  Jung  Bahadoor  took  a  few  of  the  best  regi- 
ments with  liim  to  Allnhabad,  on  his  expedition  to 
an  intei'view  with  the  govemot-gencral ;  but  the 
main  body  of  his  anny  marclied  off  via  Nawab- 
gunge,  on  the  Fyzabad  route,  towards  the  Nepanl 
and  Gor  nek  pore  frontier.  Whether  Jung  Bahadoor 
wa£  negotiating  with  Lord  Canning  concerning 
the  price  at  which  the  servicca  of  tiie  Goorkhas 
were  to  be  purchased  \  or  whetlicr  any  project  was 
afoot  for  transferring  some  of  the  Goorkha  regi- 
ments formally  to  the  British  service — was  not 
made  publicly  known  ;  but  it  was  understood  that 
the  main  Nepanlesa  force  would  remain  near 
Nawabgunge  until  after  the  interview  between 
thi»  two  irreat  personages. 

Of  H*  excited  province  of  Oude»  it  is 

se*"  ry  to  say  much  here.    The  great 

'  >nth,  the  siege  of  Lucknow,  has 

icorded  ;   the  other   parts  of  the 

stili  Almost  wholly  in  tlie  han*is 

ta.     It   will,   however,    contribute 


towards  an  understanding  of  the  slate  of  the 
province  in  March ,  if  we  advert  to  a  few  facts 
concerniDg  the  temporary  occupants  of  the  city  of 
Luc  know,  and  the  anangements  made  by  Sir 
Colin  affecting  his  army. 

First,  a  word  or  two  concerning  the  soldiery.  It 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  say  which  regiments 
of  the  Queen's  army  rendered  most  eervico  or 
behaved  most  valiantly  j  but  the  defence  of  Luck- 
now  had  been  so  extraordinary  in  its  chan^ct^r,  that 
the  government  deemed  it  right  to  notice  apeciilly 
the  courage  and  fortitude  of  the  3M  infantry^ 
Inglis^s  main  prop  during  his  defence  of  the 
Reiidency  from  the  1st  of  July  till  the  arrival  of 
llavelock  and  Outram  near  the  end  of  September* 
There  was  put  forth  an  announcement  to  the 
effect  that  *  her  Majesty,  in  eonsideratioii  of  the 
enduring  fortitude  and  persevering  gallantry  dis- 
played in  defence  of  the  Eesideucy  at  Luck  now, 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  command  that  tho 
^2d  be  clothed,  equipped,  and  trained  as  a  light 
infantry  regiment,  from  the  26th  of  February 
1858.  Her  Majesty  has  also  been  pleased  to  com* 
maud  that  the  word  "Lucknow**  shall  be  borne 
on  the  regimental  colour  of  the  32d  light  infantry, 
in  commemoration  of  the  cuduring  fortitude  and 
]>ei'6evering  gallantry  displayed  in  the  defence  of 
the  Residency  of  Lucknow  for  eighty-seven  dayi.^ 
Many  of  the  other  royal  regiments  liad  borne 
more  fighting  in  the  open  field ;  but  none  equalled 
the  a2d  in  long  enduring  privation  and  heroisiHr 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  ctrcutnstances  in  whidi 
the  regiment  had  been  placed. 

Next,  concerning  the  city  itself,  the  place  wbtdi 
had  undergone  so  strange  a  series  of  sieges  and 
defences.  In  Lucknow,  afler  the  recapture,  the 
shopkeepers  gradually  return ed,  opened  their 
places  of  business;,  and  resumed  commercial  deal« 
ings.  Many  parts  of  the  city  had  been  m  batteitHi 
by  shot  and  shell  that  the  buildings  were  scarcely 
habitable;  but  as  this  only  occurre<l  to  a  small 
extent  in  the  trading  streets,  there  was  littk 
interruption  on  that  ground  to  the  return  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  chief  obstacles  were — the  com* 
plicity  of  many  of  the  towns- people  in  the  pro- 
coedingB  of  the  mutineers,  and  the  impoverishment 
of  others  by  several  days  of  fighting,  anarchy,  and 
plunder.  The  troops  destined  for  the  defence  of 
the  city  were  quartered  in  some  among  the  many 
palaces,  not  so  much  battered  by  cannonading 
as  tlie  othcm  A  clear  space  was  formed  around 
the  Kaiser  Bagh,  by  tho  demolition  of  small 
buildings;  and  operations  were  made  for  opening* 
a  wide  street  or  avenue  entirely  tlirougU  the 
city,  from  the  iron  bridge  to  the  canal — strategic 
precautions,  intended  to  give  the  garrison  control 
over  the  city  in  case  of  a  turbulent  rising.  Pro* 
cautions  were  in  truth  still  necessary.  Luck- 
now had  contained  more  ruffians,  more  desperate 
cbaraeters  ready  for  any  lawless  enterprises, 
than  most  other  cities  in  India;  and  tho  Brilbh 
authorities  fcU  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
lurking-places   in  the   narrow  streets  were   yet 
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cleared  of  them.  The  officers  bore  in  mind,  with 
regret  and  i^escntment,  that  t^^o  of  thei?  com- 
panions had  beea  murdered  in  the  cify  when  the 
siege  might  have  been  deemed  fmrly  over.  Tliese 
two  were  Lieutenants  Caf>e  and  Thackwell,  They 
rodo  from  the  camp  into  the  city,  but  for  wliat 
purpose  was  not  clearly  known  to  their  com- 
panions. They  got  off  their  horges,  tied  them  to 
a  doorpost,  and  went  into  a  house.  It  is  supposed 
that  bndmashes,  prowhtit*  about,  shot  them ;  but 
the  only  certainty  is  lli^it,  when  some  of  tlie 
Madras  fusdiers  went  out  to  search  for  I  hern,  the 
headless  trunks  of  the  two  unfortunate  officei*3 
were  all  that  remained  to  reveal  the  secret  of 
their  fate. 

The  details  given  in  the  last  chapter  will  have 
rendered  evident  the  fact  that  the  escajic  of  the 
rebels  from  Lnckaow  after  the  siege  was  far  more 
complete  than  the  English  public  had  expected  or 
wii^hed.  How  far  it  disappointed  those  innnediately 
rtvaponsible,  no  one  but  themselves  knew.  A  secrecy 
ou  vol  oped  tlie  plans  of  the  commander-in-chief; 
ho  told  jufit  60  mucli  as  he  wished  to  be  known, 
and  kept  the  rest  to  himself,  or  shai  ed  it  with  the 
^^ovcrnor-generaK  Whether  foreseen  or  not,  how- 
cveTj  the  escape  of  the  rebels  was  very  marked 
and  sign tfl cant.  Sir  Hope  Grant  and  other  cavalry 
laders  endeavoured  to  cheek  them,  but  the  chock 
0f  small  account ;  in  truth,  the  cavalry  wero 
toof«w  for  a  belt  of  country  so  wide,  Wlien  the 
faet  became  indisputably  clear  tliat  tho  main  l>ody 
of  ioBurgents  had  got  away,  the  r|uestion  arose— 
whither?  The  camping-grounds  of  tho  fugitive 
rebels  were  very  imperfectly  known  to  tho  British 
authorities.  It  was  supposed,  but  on  uncertain 
iij formation,  that,  at  tho  end  of  the  month  of 
March,  Nena  8aliib  was  at  Bareilly,  with  200O 
men,  and  many  members  of  his  family  *  that  the 
Begum  of  Oude  was  at  Kbyrabad,  with  nearly 
lOjOOO  men ;  that  SOOO  mi>re  wero  near  Bhah- 
jehanpoor;  and  that  Klian  Bahadoor  Khan  w^as 
concocting  some  scheme  of  operations  with  tho 
Ncna,  having  llohilcand  for  its  theatm.  These 
wero  the  sup  position  !«j  found  eil  on  vague  data. 

One  thing  Sir  Colin  speedily  decided  on.  It  was 
n^eless  to  keep  a  fine  army  at  Lucknow,  while  so 
much  sei'ious  work  had  to  be  done  elsewhere.  As 
already  mentioned,  he  broke  up  his  *  array  of 
Oude'  into  separalo  portions,  Jung  Bahadoor 
having  taken  his  departure  with  his  nine  thousand 
Nepaulcse,  the  commander-in-chief  proceeded  to 
organise  columns  or  divisions  for  sjieL^ial  service 
in  various  directions.  On  the  2Dtli  of  Slarch  Sir 
Oolin  bsued  a  general  order,  pointing  to  the  forth- 
coming duties  of  these  portions  of  the  army.  The 
5lh  and  78th  regiment*  wero  to  march  from  tho 
Alum  Bagh  to  Cawnpore,  The  artillery  at  tbo 
Alum  Bagh  was  to  be  divided,  some  to  return  to 
the  camp  at  Lucknow,  the  test  to  join  the  5th  regi* 
mcnt  The  troops  to  be  left  at  Lucknow  were  to 
be  formed  into  a  division  under  Sir  Hope  Grant. 
This  was  to  comprise  H.M.  20th,  28tb,  33d,  53d, 
90th;  and  03d  infantry,  the  2d  Dragoon  GuardSj 


three  Panjaub  regiments  of  horse,  ami  various 
detachments  of  artilleiy  and  engineers,  with  Brig- 
ad  !ei*s  W.  Campbell  and  Barker  as  subordinate 
commanders.  Sir  Edward  Lugard  was  to  form 
and  command  a  division  to  be  called  I  ho  *  Azim- 
ghur  Field- force,'  to  consist  of  H.M,  lOth  regiment, 
various  detachments  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
engineers,  and  whatever  troops  miglit  at  that 
time  be  in  the  Azimgbur  distnci  tho  infantry 
of  this  force  was  to  form  a  l.irigade  ni:der  Brigadier 
Douglas  \  and  the  destination  was  tiie  district 
from  whicli  the  force  was  named — a  district,  as  we 
have  lately  seen,  greatly  endangered  by  the  pre* 
senee  of  a  large  rebel  force.  Indeed,  so  ni^eut 
was  the  need  for  aid  in  that  quarter,  that  Lugard 
started  off  at  once.  Another  division,  for  service 
in  Rohilcund,  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
General  Walpole.  It  comprised  ILM.  42d,  73tb, 
and  D3d  infantry,  two  battiliona  of  the  lllile 
Brigade,  the  Ist  Bengal  Europeans^,  two  regiments 
of  native  infantry,  II. M,  7th  Hussars  and  Qth 
Lancers,  three  regiments  of  Punjaub  cavalry,  the 
Haval  Brigade  fiom  H.M.  steamer  S^ia^ijiC}!^  and 
various  detachments  of  artillery  and  en^'ineers, 
Kverytbing  portended  that  this  division  would 
have  hot  work  before  it — hot  both  in  the  common 
and  the  figurative  sense ;  for  the  powerful  sun  of 
the  month  of  A  pril  would  soon  ijour  down  on  the 
heads  of  the  troops ;  while  it  was  quite  certaiu  that 
Rohilcund  contained  a  largo  number  of  mutinied 
sepoys,  rebel  lead  el's,  and  despemte  men  ready  for 
any  deeds  of  violence  and  anarchy. 

It  may  here  suitably  bo  mentioned,  tliat  Sir 
Colin  Campbell's  experience  of  Oudian  warfare 
taught  him  the  necessity  of  caution  in  all  attacks 
on  the  forts  with  which  that  provinec  was  so  fully 
provided^  His  oihcers  would  have  dashed  at  thenT, 
as  at  other  obstacles  j  but  he  forbade  enterprises 
likely  to  be  followed  by  losses  wdiieh  good  guns 
might  obviate.  On  the  24th  of  March,  just  when 
the  army  of  Oude  was  about  to  bo  broken  up^  he 
issued  a  general  oi'der  concerning  the  arrangements 
to  be  made  for  attacking  such  strongholds,* 

Quitting  Oude  for  a  time,  and  transferring  atten- 
tion to  the  important  and  fertile  Doab  between 
the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna^  we  shall  see  that  the 
montli  of  March  found  that  part  of  India  ^titl 
much  distracted  by  fighting  and  lawless  violence. 
True,  Allaliabad  wa^  in  British  hands  at  one 
end  of  itj  Delhi  at  the  other,  Cawnpore  and  Agra 


*  *  Hio  ofirnmnndtT-ln-'i^lHt  JT  pr^DhlbSi^  i^olEininji  (tain,  movifig  to 
tho  attack  of  fyiLi,  wiiottsLT  hitga  nt  smalj,  wlLbotit  at  lu^^nt  two 
hcarj  fpdUSt  or  a  heavy  gun  ADil  a  heiLV;y  liriSWiUur.  ]  f  p^lS9[t>l(^«  mch 
coluituiH  akould  nh'ra^'B  havis  mortan  al«o  ;  juimidjr,  two  B-lncb  anil 
two  5)-ldoh,  AsTan^emenU  rto  to  bo  muiJe  by  tMo  InHiKo^.ttir- 
ioocnl  at  qitltintme  to  itiiUTy^  the  preaL-jiae  of  a  protRirUcm  df 
iiK»iry  giiTu,  htywUztin,  unortaTi,  and  cohofut^  At  all  Htationji  whi^TD 
BritLih  rei^i menu  aio  ij Liar tcrcMJI.  Wliorever  ihcro  ia  a  |Hi»^iMHty 
et  radirikble  cottimn^  hci^ii  oi^gatiSAedt  tho  ncvas^ry  dcpbnnt  and 
il^ttlloek  dmugbt  niiDiild  bo  nTaiut^Uned.  Wbca  an  «jiim\UcIoii 
i^Eiiit  a  fort  ifi  deemed  nbiuluUlj^  nonfiiAaryf  and  bt^nvy  t»ritnnnco 
eannat  bo  ebtaltiDd,  a  ii pedal  rcffcrtJicc  !■  to  bo  mode  to  tha  chl$f 
oF  tbfi  htaff  l9j  tvlcgriLpb>  If,  bowever,  tba  atatlon  be  removed 
from  the  ^nire,  the  general  oOicer  c^nimaudLttg  the  diviiion  or 
atatlon  tniitt*  of  c«^itr«Cf  vxcitIi«  a  dUcrellooATy  powior ;  but  tho 
ct>tiirnaiider-inH:lilcf  h<s^i  that  ii  mmy  hewcc&lle^.'t^^  hk  il  prJnoiplci 
tb,it,  except  J n  akJca  of  the  mD$l  nbiolutc  tKTi&«Uy,  fi^Ha  are  not 
to  be  atiaokrd  with  ]|f  litifuju  only/ 
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at  intermecliatG  points  ;  but  never tteleaa  there 
were  nttmerous  bands  of  rebels  roaming  about 
the  open  country.  Whether  two  or  three  of  these 
towns  were  on  river-banks  just  beyond  tho 
Doab,  does  not  attect  the  queatton,  which  h  not 
one  of  mere  geographical  nomenclature. 

The  Lower  Doab  was  brought  more  fully  than 
before  within  the  influence  of  military  control^  by 
the  opening  of  a  further  portion  of  the  great  trunk- 
railway  to  Futtehpoor,  placing  that  town  witbiu  a 
few  hours'  distance  of  Allahabad,  This  opening 
took  place  on  tho  25th  of  March ;  when  Viscount 
Canning,  with  nearly  all  the  civil  officei's  of  the 
last-named  city,  made  the  iuaugu rating  journey  to 
Futtehpoor,  amid  the  holiday  accompaniments  of 
flags,  triumphal  arches,  bands  of  music,  feasting, 
and  Bpeech-making.  Further  to  tbo  northwest. 
Caw u pore  remained  a  kind  of  central  point,  whenco 
troops  could  bo  scut  to  quarters  where  they  were 
iBost  needed.  A  few  regiments  only  were  kept 
there,  snfiicient  to  guard  against  sudden  aurprlsea. 
All  the  British  who  entered  the  place  beheld  with 
melancholy  interest  the  cross  erected  near  the 
terrible  well  by  the  men  of  the  32d,  in  memory  of 
the  women  and  children  of  that  regiment,  included 
among  the  victims  of  N  en  a  Bahib. 

There  waa  an  important  town,  southwest  of 
Cawnporc,  which  seemed  likely  to  be  a  scene  of 
warfare.  During  tho  month  of  March,  it  became 
very  apparent  that  Calpee  was  a  spot  which  w^ould 
speedily  require  attention  on  tho  part  of  the  mili- 
tary authorities.  When  Bir  Colin  Campbell 
defeated  the  Qwalior  mutineers  at  Cawnpore^ 
many  w^eeks  earlier,  they  fled  from  that  neighbour- 
hood, liumourfi  spread  around  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  defeated  force  had  fled  southwest  to 
Oalpee^  fortified  themselves  there,  and  called  upon 
the  noighbonring  zemindars  for  supplies  of  men 
and  money — both  of  which  were  forthcoming. 
The  truth  of  this  rumour,  doubtful  for  a  time, 
became  confirmed  as  the  spring  advanced.  It  was 
now  certain  that  rebels  in  great  force  occupied 
Calpee,  well  BuppUed  with  artillery  and  other 
munitions  of  w^ar,  and  eagerly  watching  for  a 
chance  of  making  an  attack  on  Camipore — should 
that  oft-besieged  place  be  left  at  any  time  insu^* 
ciently  gxiarded,  To  what  extent  Nena  Sahib  or 
his  brothers  were  connected  with  this  Calpee  force, 
WAS  not  known.  The  straggles  in  and  near  that 
town  belong  to  a  month  beyoud  that  to  which  this 
chapter  relates 

The  great  city  of  Agra  remained  peacefully  ju 
tb€  hands  of  the  British.  Occasionally,  funoM 
ealnmns  were  sent  out  to  attack  and  dbperse 
horlies  of  mutineers  who  were  working  mischief 
in  the  country  district ;  but  the  formidable 
brigades  of  mutinied  regiments  were  not  in  that 
fjuarter.  As  one  instance ;  on  the  1 1th  of  March, 
Brigadier  Showers  found  it  necesBaiy  to  chastise 
some  rebeb  at  Bah,  in  the  Agra  district  He  set 
forth  with  two  companies  of  the  8th  foot,  40O  of 
lh«  Sikh  police,  two  j^ns,  a  howitier,  and  a 
taortar;  and  f  a  motley  force  of  40no 


rebels-— comprising  three  troops  of  insurgent 
cavalry,  three  companies  of  infantry,  and  a  body 
of  escaped  convicts.  These  rufhans  had  assaolted 
and  captured  tho  town  of  Bah,  plundered  all  the 
houses^  carried  off  the  cattle,  and  murdered  som« 
of  the  wealthier  inhabitants.  This  body  of  rebels 
appeared  to  have  come  from  the  direction  of  the 
Gwalior  territories  across  the  Chumbul  Many 
of  their  leaders  ha4  been  in  tho  civil  service 
of  the  Company,  but  turned  rebels  when  they 
thought  rebellion  would  be  more  profitable. 
Against  these  men  Brigadier  Showei^  inarched 
from  Agra*  A  strange  wild  contest  ensnedi 
The  enemy  did  not  stand  to  fight  a  balUei 
but  made  use  of  ravines,  rocks,  templei^  topcig 
and  villages  as  places  whence  masked  attacks 
might  be  effected.  There  were  no  roads  there- 
abouts, and  Showers  experienced  much  dUficalty 
in  struggling  through  jungles  and  ravines. 

It  was  often  difficult  for  the  ofiicers  in  oommmid 
to  muster  troops  enough  to  put  down  theso  bands 
of  insurgents,  At  oue  period  during  the  tnonlh, 
Colonel  Riddel  1  marched  out  from  Minpooi'ce 
to  aid  in  intercepting  fugitives  from  Lnckuow. 
While  he  was  gone,  information  arrived  that 
Etawah  was  threatened  by  a  large  body  *if 
rebels.  No  aid  being  available  from  Min* 
pooree,  a  telegraphie  message  wai  mn%  on  to 
Futtegbur  (Furruckabad) ;  and  Oolonel  Baalofi 
immediately  ordered  a  regiment  of  Bengal  Euro- 
peans to  march  to  the  tlireatened  spot.  Th«s0 
maior  operations  were  often  very  harassing  to 
the  troops,  who  had  to  march  groat  distances, 
and  wage  contests  which  did  not  bring  them  m 
much  glory  as  a  regular  siege  or  a  great  battle, 
OlHcers  naturally  preferred  those  battle-flelds 
which  would  bring  their  names  in  hononmble 
form  into  the  official  gazettes ;  and  private  soldiers 
those  which  might  earn  for  some  of  them,  thd 
Victoria  Cross  J  but  many  weary  months  panod 
over  some  of  the  corps,  during  which  tho  troopi 
were  eu|^god  in  haraAsing  pursuit  of  maraudm 
and  mflians  whom  they  heartily  degpisetl,  and  to 
conquer  whom  brought  them  \cry  httle  increiise 
of  military  reputation, 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that,  at  the 
end  of  March,  the  eflbrts  made  by  the  British 
ofhcers  in  the  Doab  w^ere  directed  chiefiy  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  rebels  across  the  G^ges 
from  Ondc,  One  small  force  was  watching  to 
this  intent  at  and  near  Caw n pore ;  another  was 
in  the  Minpooree  district ;  a  third  was  marching 
down  the  road  from  Meerut  to  Futteghnr ;  while 
tw*o  others,  under  Chamberlain  and  €oJ£%  wero 
endeavouring  to  control  tho  Oangolie  vaUoj 
between  Futteghnr  and  Eoorkee, 

Furlher  to  the  northwest,  the  Fegion  around 
Delhi  was  nearly  all  in  British  hands,  and  the 
city  itself  wholly  so — all  the  mutinous  regiments 
being  far  away*  The  authoritiea,  after  Belhi  had 
remained  several  months  peacefully  in  their 
hands,  resolved  on  the  formation  of  a  camel 
corpji^  under  a  peculiar  system  of  organisaiion* 
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It  was  completed  by  the  end  of  March,  by  a 
native  named  Lalla  Jotee  Pershand,  under  the 
Buperintendence  of  Captain  Chalmers,  assistant 
commissary-general.  The  camels,  400  in  number, 
were  selected  with  great  care,  in  the  Bikaneer 
district.  The  drivers  were  armed  each  with  a 
sword  and  fusil;  and  each  camel  was  fitted  to 
carry  a  European  soldier  if  necessary.  The 
drivers,  equivaJent  to  troopers  or  cavalry-men, 
were  carefully  selected  fh>m  the  natives  of  Raj- 
pootana.  The  purpose  in  view  was  to  form  a 
corps  of  armed  men  capable  of  moving  with  great 
rapidity  to  any  spot  where  their  services  might  be 
urgently  needed.  Lalla  Jotee  Pershaud  was  a 
wealthy  and  influential  roan  ;  and  it  was  intended 
to  make  the  officering  of  the  corps  such  as  would 
render  it  an  acceptable  compliment  to  friendly 
natives  of  good  position. 

As  to  the  city  itself,  no  semblance  of  fighting 
was  presented.  The  conquest  by  Sir  Archdale 
Wilson,  half  a  year  before,  had  been  so  complete, 
that  no  enemy  remained  to  fight  with.  The  British 
kept  just  sufficient  reliable  troops  in  the  place  to 
defend  it  from  surprise;  but  the  authority  wai 
mainly  transferred  to  civil  commissioners,  who 
gradually  re-established  order  and  reorganised  tho 
revenue  department.  The  old  king  still  resided 
there,  waiting  for  his  time  of  punishment  A 
special  tribunal  tried  and  executed  a  large  numbef 
of  rebels. 

A  curious  struggle  of  opinions  arose  on  tho 
question — What  should  be  done  with  Delhi  t 
Not  only  within  that  city  itself,  but  all  over 
India,  the  controversy  was  maintained  with 
much  earnestness.  The  opinions  resolved  them- 
selves into  three  varieties— Hidvocating  destruotioili 
decay,  «nd  conservation,  respcctiv«l/.  When  Uio 
city  was  captured,  a  very  genond  Ambt%  wii 
expressed,  under  the  inflttMice  of  florco  ittdif' 
nation,  to  destroy  the  place  altogethtfi  letvlnff 
not  one  stone  upon  another  to  tell  whiTO  DAm 
had  been-— or  rather,  leaving  the  stones  to  toil 
where  Delhi  had  ceased  to  be.  The  destructives, 
if  these  persons  may  thus  be  called,  argued  that 
Delhi  should  be  extinguished  from  tho  list  of 
cities,  -because  it  was  the  centre  of  disafiection, 
the  scene  of  the  first  and  worst  stroke  levelled  at 
British  power ;  that  the  Mohammedans  of  India 
would  ever  think  they  had  a  national  rallying- 
point,  so  long  as  Delhi  remained;  and  that  the 
destruction  of  this  rallying-point  would  impress 
them  with  an  idea  of  British  power.  Tho  place 
has  a  charm  for  native  ears ;  it  is  a  sign,  a  symbol, 
a  standard,  a  flag  of  nationality,  the  memory  of 
which  should  be  effaced,  as  something  dangerous 
to  the  future  security  of  the  British  '  raj.'  Delhi, 
they  urged,  should  be  regarded  rather  as  a  dynas- 
tic than  a  commercial  capital ;  everything  in  it 
recalls  the  past  greatness  of  a  race  which  had  just 
been  foremost  in  mutiny.  For  all  these  reasons- 
destroy  Delhi.  Griidually  there  arose  a  second 
party,  who  suggested  decay  rather  than  destruc- 
tion.   They  said:  'Destroy  Delhi,  and  it  would 


be  perpetually  an  object  of  regret  to  the  followers 
of  Islam ;  but  Delhi  decayed  would  excite  only  a 
feeling  of  contempt  No  tradition  of  sovereignty 
could  attach  to  a  dirty  little  village  in  which  a 
population  of  pauper  Mussulmans,  around  the 
ruins  of  old  palaces,  scrambled  for  the  charity  of 
a  contemptuous  traveller.'  They  recommended 
that  the  European  troops  at  Delhi  should  be 
removed  to  Hansi,  where  they  might  be  easily 
accommodated;  that  the  arsenal  should  be  re- 
moved to  Ferozpore;  or  that  an  entirely  new 
European  city  should  be  built,  lower  down  the 
Jumna;  and  that  Delhi  should  then  be  left  to 
be  supported  by  natives  alone,  burdened  by  a 
special  taxation  as  a  punishment  for  treason — 
this,  it  was  believed,  would  gradually  rob  the  city 
of  all  its  dignity  and  importance.  But  there 
arose  a  third  party,  to  which,  it  was  reputed,  no 
less  a  personage  than  Sir  John  Lawrence  belonged, 
urging  the  preservation  of  Delhi.  The  grounds 
for  this  advice  were  many  and  important.  It 
was  pointed  out,  among  other  things — ^that  Delhi 
is  admirably  placed,  geographically  and  politi- 
cally; that  its  site  was  selected  by  men  who 
looked  primarily  to  the  maintenance  of  power 
in  the  northwestern  regions  of  India ;  that,  as  a 
commercial  entrep6t,  it  is  the  point  at  which  the 
two  great  streams  of  Central  Asian  trade  diveige 
to  Calcutta  and  Bombay ;  that,  as  a  military  can- 
tonment, the  dty  commands  the  Jumna  at  the 
hist  point  for  orosung  the  river ;  that  it  is  tho 
most  central  point  from  which  tho  marauding 
Qoojurs  and  Meewattiet  oonld  be  controlled ;  that 
the  imperial  palace  would  form  an  admirable 
fortress,  to  be  garrisoned  by  British  troops ;  and 
that  tho  walh^  brought  at  one  point  within  a 
narrower  sweep,  woidd  keep  out  plunderers  and 
proloGt  dio  ma^ttbo. 

Whatever  wat  to  be  tho  course  pursued,  Delhi 
romatAidy  al  the  poriod  to  which  this  chapter 
folili%  viidtttroyed.  The  city-wall  was  still 
itandtBg,  with  too  braidiet  hastUy  earthed  up ; 
all  the  gates  had  been  closed,  exi^pt  the  Cashmere, 
Lahore,  and  Calcutta  Gates,  but  none  destroyed ; 
the  fractured  Cashmere  Gate  had  been  replaced 
by  a  temporary  wooden  barrier;  the  English 
church  had  been  painted  and  repaired ;  the 
college,  riddled  by  cannon  and  musket  balls,  had 
been  converted  into  a  barrack;  the  magazine 
remained  as  poor  Willoughby  had  left  it,  half 
blown  up ;  and  the  palace  had  not  suffered  very 
materially  from  the  siege.  Concerning  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  city,  an  eye-witness  wrote  as 
follows :  '  The  Chandnee  Chowk  is  the  only  street 
we  have  seen  in  India  to  which  the  terms  of 
descriptive  admiration  bestowed  on  European 
cities  justly  apply.  If  the  traveller  does  not 
examine  details  too  minutely,  the  cheerful  pictu- 
resque aspect  of  the  Chandnee  Chowk  may  remind 
him  for  a  moment  of  the  Parisian  boulevards.  In 
the  centre  of  a  spacious  street  is  a  double  row  of 
well-grown  trees,  on  either  side  a  broad  roadway 
flanked  by  irregular  picturesque  buildings.    But  if 


T?e  speak  of  this  street  as  being  in  1858  choerful, 
we  can  allude  only  to  its  Jirchitectural  structure. 
Neither  its  associations  nor  it^  own  present  accom* 
paniments  and  acceaBories  are  other  than  gloomy. 
Every  house  has  been  plundered ;  and  the  little 
&how  of  property,  as  it  begins  again  under  the 
protection  of  British  bayonets  slowly  to  accumu- 
late, cannot  disguise  the  ruin  whieh  1857  hiiB 
created.  To  a  stranger,  tho  population  that  flows 
up  and  down  the  shining  street  would  ^eem  largo  ; 
but  to  0E6  who  saw  Delhi  and  the  Cbandnee 


Chowk  before  the  rebellion,  it  is  but  as  the  gboft 
of  the  former  life  of  the  place  that  moves  to  and 
fro,  There  is  tho  mosque  where  Nadir  Shall  ssa 
and  witnessed  his  great  massacre.  There  is  the 
Kotwallce  or  poSice*atation,  whereat  were  expo&ed 
the  bodies  of  murdered  Europeans,  and  afterwards 
of  their  murderera  tlio  princesj  whom  Hoflsoo 
slew.  In  front  of  thia  building  stand  now  three  laiige 
gibbets,  whereon  have  been  already  justly  executed 
between  two  and  three  hundred  of  those  who 
joined  in  the  murder  and  rapine  of  the  lUh  af 


MiaKf  near  Dellil* 


May,  and  on  which  more  culprits  are  destined  yet 
to  i>ay  fur  their  crimes.  Everywhere  the  demean, 
our  of  the  native  population  is  more  than  respect- 
ful to  the  Europeans — it  is  cringing.  Fear  possesses 
every  soul  Never  was  a  conquest  more  thorough 
than  is  for  the  present  that  of  Delhi  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood by  the  British.  Tiie  present  disposition 
of  the  native  mind  in  Delhi  towards  us,  of  terror 
and  trembling  obedience,  is  one  which  no  wise  man 
can  wish  permanently  to  continue.  It  ia  a  dispo- 
sitmn,  however,  which  no  wise  man  will  deny  that 
it  was  necessary  temporarily  to  create,  if  the'  mild 
uniformity  of  British  rule  was  ever  a^^ain  to  be 
a.sserted  in  Delhi.*  In  oonnection  with  theso 
obierv&tions,  it  mav  tw>  «fr»tcd  (hat  the  eringing 
ioTfility  of  the  m  titlest  at  Delhi,  was 

by  no  mmm  so  ,  ^upI  the  Doab,    A 

sullen  haughi  ^  fierce  vindicii?e' 


ness^  was  visible  on  the  eount^nances  of  a  very 
large  percentage  of  those  natives  with  whom  the 
British  came  into  contact,  telling  of  discontent  or 
of  hostile  passion. 

Of  Rohilcund  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  in 
this  chapter.  The  greater  part  of  it  still  continued^ 
as  it  had  been  for  nine  months,  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebels  ■  and  in  addition  to  thL\  many  of  the  escaped 
mutineer  regiments  from  Luck  now  had  unques- 
tionably directed  their  steps  to  this  provlnese;,  to 
swell  the  numbers  of  thosie  who  were  in  armsag^LnsI 
the  British,  General  Walpole  was  sent  ont  against 
them  With  a  powerful  column  ;  what  he  achieved, 
we  shall  see  in  the  proper  place. 

Tiiat  part  of  llohilcund  which  constitutes  the 
*  II ills,'  the  group  of  healthy  hill  stations  at  the  base 
of  the  Himalaya,  though  nearly  cut  off  from  com- 
munication with  the  Jumna  region s^  maintained 
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itself  brarely,  never  once  falling  into  tlio  bauda  of 
the  armed  insurgents.  Culoucl  M'Caiialandj  military 
com  man  riant  iu  Kumaon,  m  steadily  and  wateh- 
fully  luaJntainc^J  British  interests  in  that  remote 
hilly  prorinee,  that  he  generally  detected  hostile 
machinations  in  time  to  frustrate  them.  He  had 
ehiedj  Goorkhas  for  troops,  Rghileund  rebels  for 
opponents ;  and  lie  Fcldum  failed  to  biiHle  and 
defeat  those  rebels,  whether  his  force  were  gi'eat 
or  smalL  Eavly  in  Blareh  he  heard  that  the 
insurgents  had  sent  a  detachment  to  collect 
revenue— that  i^,  to  plunder — ^at  ^itargunjc,  a 
]>lacc  twenty-five  miles  from  his  camp  at  IJuld* 
waixee.  lie  determined  to  surprise  them  ;  and 
altliough  the  success  was  not  so  great  as  he  could 
Ijavo  \Yi¥hcii,  through  the  unexpected  absence  of 
the  lai^cr  jiart  of  the  enomy*s  force,  still  those  who 
were  met  with  were  speedily  vantjuished.  He 
intrusted  the  enterprise  to  Captahi  Btiugh,  who 
commanded  the  Nopaul  Contingent  in  tlie  Ivumaon 
brigade.  Baugb  started  off  on  the  eveninjj  of  the 
3rl,  taking  with  him  about  220  horse  and  O^ot,  and 
two  mountain  howit7i:!r5,  To  expedite  matterst, 
he  mounted  his  infantry  and  artillery  on  elephants; 
but  during  the  night  his  progres^si  w*as  retarded 
*  by  an  elephant  carrying  one  of  the  mountain 
howitzers  falling  sick.*  Arriving  at  Sitargunje 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  4th,  be  found  that  the 
main  body  of  rebels  had  departed  on  the  preceding 
dny  to  a  village  about  sisc  miles  distant  Most  of 
those  remaining  were  within  the  governmout 
tehscel,  a  high  building  forty  or  fifty  yards  square ; 
and  these  did  not  fight  j  tliey  fell  or  escaped  as 
their  individual  lack  determinfrd.  Captain  Baugh 
brought  away  from  the  place  whatever  ho  thought 
might  be  most  useful.  Finding  that  the  main 
body  of  the  insurgents,  under  Fuzul  Huq,  num- 
bered not  less  than  51H10  men,  with  six:  guns,  he 
did  not  deern  it  prudent  to  march  after  them 
with  his  little  force  to  ButtercCj  the  village  where 
they  were  on  that  day  encamped,  about  midway 
between  Huldwanee  and  Bareilly* 

The  Funjanb  and  8lrhind  continued  to  bo  nearly 
free  from  anarchy.  Vet  there  were  symptoms 
which,  if  left  unattended  to,  might  have  led  to 
evil.  The  4th  regiment  Bengal  native  cavaliy, 
one  of  the  last  remaining  links  in  that  fine  anBy, 
was  disarme*!  and  unhorsed  at  Umballa  during  the 
nionth  of  March.  Alter  ten  months  of  (luthfulness, 
amid  the  treaehery  of  so  many  of  their  compatriots^ 
these  tniepers  at  length  exhibited  a  tendency  to 
insubordiuAtlou,  not  safely  to  l>c  overlooked.  In 
the  Punjaub  generally  the  movements  of  troojjs 
were  Ycry  frequent  and  rapid,  shewing  that  the 
authorities  were  well  on  the  alert.  Wishing  to 
olitain  a  healthy  mihtary  station  west  of  the 
Indus,  the  brigadier  in  command  Inid  the  founda- 
tion of  Campbell  pore — a  station  named  in  honour 
of  tlie  commander- iu- chief.  This  custom  M^as 
often  adopter!  in  India:  witness  Jaeobabad  and 
Bkemanabad. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  facts  brougbt  to 
light  during  the  wars  of  the  mutiny,  was  the 


ardour  w^ith  which  some  of  the  natives  of  India 
joined  in  waging  battle  with  others.  During  the 
first  and  sceond  Sikh  wars,  the  sepoys  of  the 
Bengal  native  army  unquestionably  fought  heroic* 
ally  against  tlie  Sikhs,  winning  battles  in  a  way 
that  excited  the  admiration  of  their  British  officers. 
And  now  the  Sikhs  shewed  themselves  equally 
willing  to  aid  the  British  against  the  sepoys,  and 
equally  able  to  vanquish  them  in  the  field.  Two 
inferences  may  legitimately  be  drawn  from  this — 
that  success  depended  rather  on  the  Bntisli  officers 
than  on  the  kind  of  troops  whom  they  com- 
manded  ;  and  that  the  maintenance  of  an  army 
formed  of  any  one  nation  in  India  is  not  so  safe 
as  the  admixture  of  nationalities,  each  to  act  as  a 
clieek  upon  the  other.  The  subject  is  adverted  to 
in  this  place,  because  the  month  of  March  wit- 
nessed the  return  of  the  Guides  to  Peshawup,  and 
the  honours  that  marked  that  event.  It  will  be 
remembered*  that  this  eelehrated  corps,  chosen 
among  the  Punjanbecs  for  their  activity  and  intel- 
ligence, consisted  of  two  small  regiments,  one  of 
infantry  and  one  of  cavalry ;  tliat  they  made  an 
extraoLtiinary  march  of  TOO  miles,  from  Peshiiw^ur 
to  Delhij  in  the  hot  weather  of  June  1&G7 ;  and 
that  they  served  most  gallantly  iu  the  operations 
against  that  city  during  the  antunmal  months. 
They  remaincil  until  February  in  and  near  Delhi, 
and  then  returned  to  their  native  country.  Major- 
general  Cotton,  commanding  in  the  Peshawur 
division,  made  a  point  of  giving  the  gallant 
fellows  an  honorary  reception.  II©  caused  all  the 
troops  in  the  Peshawnr  cantonment  to  be  paraded 
on  the  IGih  of  March*  On  the  approach  of  the 
Guides  to  the  parado-gromid,  the  a!>scmblctl  troops 
saluted  and  the  guns  fired ;  the  major-general 
delivered  an  address;  fi/ettd^joit  and  an  ordnance 
salute  of  twenty  guns  followed  i  and  the  Guides 
marched  pxst  him  in  full  miliitry  array.  Captain 
Batiye,  who  had  commanded  the  cavalry  portion 
of  the  force,  was  killed  almost  imnieiliately  on  the 
arrival  of  tlie  Guides  at  Delhi  i  but  Caj^tain  IJaly 
lived  to  return.  Cotton  addresseil  Daly  and  his 
companions  fii^t,  welcoming  them  back  to  Pesh* 
awur ;  and  then  he  addressed  the  Pesliawur  force 
generally,  telling  them  of  the  wonderful  march 
%vhich  the  Guides  had  made  nine  moutha  before, 
and  of  their  deeds  at  I>ellii.  '  Within  three  hours 
after  reaching  Delhi,  the  Guides  engaged  the 
enemy,  and  every  one  of  their  otficers  was 
wounded.  For  nearly  four  months,  officers  and 
men  were  almost  constantly  in  action,  sometimes 
twice  a  day.  They  took  GOO  men  to  Delhi,  and 
received  200  recruits  during  the  siege.  Kot  one 
man  deserted  to  the  enemy  or  from  the  corps  j  but 
no  less  than  3;j0  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
120  fell  to  rise  no  more.  I  need  not  dwell  on 
their  separate  deeds  of  valour,  their  general  actions, 
their  skinniihes,  or  their  single  comliats  •  but  as 
a  specimen  of  the  spirit  that  animated  the  cor[^s, 
I  will  mention  that  a  mei*e  boy,  Singh  by  name, 


bore  a  wounded  European  soldier  out  of  the 
battle/ 

In  conDcction  with  this  mbject,  it  may  bo 
remarked  that  the  peraonal  character  of  the 
Britiih  officers  has  always  exercbcd  a  voty  notablo 
influenco  over  the  native  troops  of  India,  lu 
Brigadier  Hodgson'i  Opini^ms  cti  th^  Indmn 
AmiVi  an  anecdote  is  related,  illustrative  of  t!ie 
power  possessed  OYor  the  sepoys  hy  any  com- 
mander whose  prowess  and  genins  ihej  had 
li?amed  to  value,  A  native  officer^  speaking  to 
him.  of  ovents  which  he  had  himself  witnessed^ 
said :  *  During  the  campaign  against  the  Mahrattas, 
in  the  year  1804,  we  made  a  tremendous  forced 
march  of  54  mllefl  in  30  hours,  and  mrprised 
Holkar  and  his  cavalry  at  Furmckabad,  and 
routed  them  with  great  slaughter.  We  had 
marched  2d0  miles  in  13  days.  The  troops  bad 
been  upon  very  short  commons  for  somo  time  ; 
and  yoUj  sir,  know  what  a  tyrant  a  hungry  belly 
is.  The  sepahees  (sepoys)  began  to  he  very  loud 
in  their  grurahlings,  and  expressed  their  discontent 
pretty  freely.  This  was  reported.  A  short  time 
afterward:^,  Lick  Sahib  Bahadoor  (Lord  Lake)  was 
ohsen  cd  riding  past  tlio  column  mUn^  diy  pulse. 
This  fact  spread  rapidly  through  the  ranks ;  and 
from  that  moment,  not  the  whisper  of  a  murmur 
was  heard.  I  helievOj  sir,  had  a  man  grumbled 
after  that,  he  would  have  run  the  risk  of  being 
put  to  death  by  his  companions— such  was  the 
lore  and  veneration  the  sepahees  had  for  Lick 
Sahib  Bahadoor/ 

Sotne  of  the  half-savage  mountain  tribes  of 
Peshawnr  and  the  Afghan  frontier  gave  occasional 
trouble  ;  but  neither  there  nor  in  Sinde  were  the 
authorities  prevented  from  sending  reinforcements 
to  the  more  troubled  provinces.  In  connection 
with  Sinde,  it  may  he  mentioned  that  Mr  Frere^ 
commissioner  of  that  province,  communicated  a 
singular  document  to  Lord  Elphinstouo,  governor 
of  the  Bombay  presidency.  It  was  not  directly 
eonncoted  with  the  mutiny  or  its  instigators ;  but 
was  nevertheless  deemed  important  hy  Mr  Frere, 
OS  illustrating  phases  of  Hindoo  character  con- 
cerning which  Europeans  know  so  little.  The 
inrorn^ation  was  given  by  Mr  Macdonaldj  deputy- 
collector  of  Larkhanaj  in  bis  weekly  dig^t  under 
date  2<^lh  of  March.  We  transcribe  it  in  a  foot- 
note,* 

**A  etrctlt□ftjU1C^»  woU  irorthy  af  note  ha  t&k«n  flftce  during 
tii&  lait  wDck^  it  c&n»  f^r  remark,  InA-smaoh  u  It  oxpuei  the 
l^ccufUftr  ffip^rtUtloni  of  the  niadao  ibti]i1eeBpen  of  tbb  rcn^niry, 
in  tbo  t^wikft  of  Nuie«rAl»Ad,  below  tbfl  htlU  whloli  form  Uio 
w^'j^tfm  UaandArj  of  t^mdii,  and  not  f»r  HUlti  of  tho  jaghlre^  of 
GhyGe«  KtiELiiT  the  SHrdur  of  Iho  ChiindlA  tiibv,  thcro  etxinds  the 
■.nckni  arkd  stlU  importiJit  toum  of  UaTnal.  It  U  fltiwtwJ  on  a 
mound  cloie  Id  tho  great  Western  Trunk -roftdf  Thteti  runs  from 
the  town  of  Doit  Alice,  In  Kunibur}  to  that  of  Gool  Mahorn&d 
LugfardOi  iMi  p&rt  of  the  country  U  pnnimlly  tiaudcd  by  th{«  hliU 
lorrirntk,  and  ft^r  lliu  rowon  »M  tlic  towni  itnL^  hitUt  on  cTi:iJnen?efli 
uid  lurrounded  bj  strong  bnndj.  About  twelre  month  §  a^o,  a 
eerUiii  ibopkoefieF  of  tho  town  went  onl  to  bk  field  with  hlA 
dtmkey  to  work.  On  returning  !n  tho  evening  he  Loaded  the  au, 
vid  was  proceeding  homevrafdsi  when  the  animal  fell  dvwn  and 
died.  Tlie  Hlndooa  of  th&t  towti  cotistdFr  that  If,  through  any 
niui'ii  careleataeia}  the  death  of  a  beast  of  burden  1b  oaiued,  that 
oiAn  mast  tnafce  a  pUgrlmage  to  the  town  of  Kamitndrt  a  f«w 
inUet  vmth  of  Lucpui,  In  ttiei  Buim  of  Kutch,  and  therv,  atuTln^t 
UU  hud  and  fierfcirnuu^  other  numerotu  coremonlc^,  expUte  hU 


We  may  now  conveniently  tnm  ont  at  tent  ion  te 
Central  India— that  region^  south  of  the  Jumna,  in 
which  Mahrattas  and  Bundelas  wcro  so  etrong. 
We  have  itated  in  former  chapters  that  Sir  Hu^h 
Rose,  a  dbtinguiahed  Bombay  officer,  waa  plai^ 
in  command  of  various  regiments  and  detachments 
known  collectively  as  tlie  '  Central  India  Field- 
force.'  He  wa^  gradnalJy  working  his  way  north « 
ward  to  the  notorioaa  city  of  Jhansi,  defeating 
rebels  everywhere  on  hia  road.  On  tb©  4th  nf 
March,  Sir  Hugh  Rose  was  enabled  to  telegraph 
the  following  news,  from  Mi  camp  at  Peeplla: 
*  Yesterday,  the  tmops  nnder  my  command  foroad 
the  pasa  of  Mudenpore,  after  a  short  bnt  T«I7 
vigorous  reaiatance.  The  troops,  Britbh  and  natire^ 
behaved  gallantly-  The  pass  is  extremely  strong, 
and  the  enemy  mi!ered  severely.  They  numbered 
abont  4000  or  5000  Pathans  and  Bundcla?ij  and  600 
or  700  sepoys  of  the  52d  and  other  i-egiments.  I 
sent  Major  Orr  in  pursuit ;  and  he  cut  up  50  or  ©0 
rebels,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  were  sepoya 
The  enemy  are  scattered  in  every  direction.  They 
have  abandoned  tho  little  fortress  of  fSeraj,  a  fort 
or  arsenal  which  is  the  property  of  the  Rajah 
of  Shagurh,  in  which  I  ah  all  have  a  small  force 
to  keep  up  my  communication  with  8augor,  1  am 
now  in  communication  with  my  first  brigade 
(nnder  Brigadier  Stuart)  at  Chendareer  and  this 
gives  me  command  of  the  whole  of  the  country  up 
to  Jhan?t,  with  tho  exeeption  of  two  or  three 
forts  J  which  I  can  take/  About  a  week  later,  he 
sent  news  to  Bombay  that  the  capture  of  the  paas 
of  Mudenpore— on  the  Une  of  hills  which  separated 
the  British  district  of  Saugor  from  the  little  state 
of  Shagurh — and  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  on  the 
3dj  had  producetl  advantages  far  exceeding  those 
at  flr^t  anticipated  by  him.  The  rebels  had  suo 
eessively  abandoned  several  strongholds  which 
they  bad  possessed— flr^t  the  fort  of  Semj,  with 
four  guns,  a  rude  manufsictory  for  powder,  shot 
and  ^hetl,  carriages  and  tents ;  then  the  town  a»d 
fort  of  Murrowra,  with  a  triple  lino  of  defences; 
then  the  town  and  foit  of  Multhono;  next  the  pass 


fkult.  Consequent] jt  vben  thbt  iinfoHnnate  man  returned  hocM 
and  peportod  thi?  dtath  of  the  dot\Upy,  he  wae,  ftt  once  lotd  that, 
i^leuhQliDiiiediatcIy  mada  ilie  requisite  p{l£rrlm»^e  to  XarrAlntir, 
end  there  «tpl*t*d  hU  fiiult,  thej  wouM  iioUbcr  cat  not  dftnk 
with  bim,  nor  bold  nnj  UitvrFotirae  whatever  with  hi  en.  Ai  the 
pBQt  roiui  ttmn3;ht  tho  aift'i  dcntb  fi^iu  hi  HO  «■;  brought  alioal 
bj  any  fault  of  bii^  ho  app«aled  to  the  punchft^r^tj  <  liindi>e  JtiTlct 
of  five  peraoni  cachk  cf  Larkbmnn^  CiieTrUln,  fcad  KumlMT,  othv 
lufge  towni  in  the  LArkhAU&  dlttriot.  Th<i;  f«F|iita«d  UtVtr 
that  the  punchnyut  of  Ilamal  wu  wroBg  in  IL9  dedtion,  ind 
tfaAt  tbfyy  acquitted  tbe  niftn  of  ftU  hlune  fti  tn  the  i?iiUM  ef  lh# 
ftie's  death.  A  controveoij  wu  At  oaco  riiied  tbrouRbmit  thi* 
j>iTt  of  thi?  countr>',  fttid  U  ended  in  all  tlie  punch ii^eu  of  lh^^ 
towns  ©f  the  Kutchfi  eounlrir  aldhtff  with  the  pun<diRyet  of  fiemiJ, 
and  the  puneliajct*  of  tho  tnurn*  en  the  plain  near  lli«  Fifer  ^ 
tiiJkinf  p*rt  wlUi  Larkbane,  The  dliputo  came  to  it  dlnuut 
duHnff  the  put  weuk,  when  the  Larkhana  puncha|«t,  in  Umi 
name  end  eetin^  for  the  miner  tvwne  ncnr  the  riTer,  letued  a 
notice  thet  the  UhidosM  of  theie  towns  would  no  len^ er  uwidale 
^ith,  noT  liavo  fljij  Intereourte  with  tho*o  of  Hamalt  Cfh^rbM 
Dherah,  end  other  towns  iif  the  Keica»  country,  Tbie  ehalkufe 
Tva»  at  on  cm  acecpted,  And  the  punchejeti  of  the  KAteba  eoQDlfjr 
Isiued  a  countor.notlCB.  fothiddhif  »W  UtndMs  of  theli-  tewni  14 
hold  intercourse  wi  lb  itioie  of  the  diatrict  towna  ahoie  mentioned; 
mnrrUgca  before  agreed  upon  have  ti»en  brok^ti  off,  agenc-lM 
broken  ap,  paKnei-»hl|]i  dtctolvcd,  end  eren  the  tica  of  relmtlontbip 
are  no  longi^r  binding.  Ta  fuch  Mi  e^ii^nt  do  the  luperstiUotu 
f^^lixi^A  of  these  uien  act  wpon  thtlr  noeiai  eondn^* 
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of  Ck>ODah;  then  the  pass  and  town  of  Hnrat;  and 
lastly,  the  fort  of  Cornel  Gurh.  As  all  the  passes 
had  been  fortified  and  barricaded,  their  precipitate 
abandonment  by  the  rebels  was  fortunate  for  Sir 
Hugh.  Another  result  was  the  occupation  by  him 
of  the  hitherto  independent  district  of  Shagurh ; 
tlie  rajah  having  joined  the  rebels,  Sir  Robert 
Hamilton  and  Sir  Hugh  Rose  resolved  to  punish 
him  by  '  annexing  *  his  small  territory,  or  at  least 
occupying  it  until  instructions  could  be  received 
ft'om  Calcutta.  Accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  March, 
the  British  flag  was  hoisted  at  Murrowra,  in 
Shagurh,  in  presence  of  Rose's  second  brigade, 
under  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns.  The  encamp- 
ment of  the  brigade  at  this  time  was  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Jhansi.  Rose  and  Hamilton  were 
well  on  the  alert ;  for  Balla  Sahib,  brother  of  the 
Nena,  wm  at  that  time  heading  an  army  of  rabble, 
and  levying  contributions  in  various  parts  of 
Bundelcund.  What  troops  this  rebel  had  with 
him,  was  not  clearly  known ;  but  it  was  found 
that  the  Rajah  of  Chuanpore  had  been  mulcted 
by  him  of  seven  lacs  of  rupees ;  and  the  Rajah  of 
Oiurkaree,  resisting  a  similar  demand,  had  had 
his  town  destroyed  by  fire,  and  was  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  his  fort.  Mr  Came,  British  resident 
in  Churkaree,  narrowly  escaped  capture  at  the 
hands  of  the  rebels. 

While  Rose  was  thus  engaged,  Brigadier  Stuart^ 
with  the  first  brigade  of  the  Central  India  Field- 
force,  was  clearing  out  various  rebel  haunts 
in  districts  lying  southward  of  Jhansi.  On  the 
morning  of  the  6th  of  March,  Stuart's  column  or 
brigade  set  out  from  his  camp  near  the  Chendaree 
fort,  and  marched  six  or  eight  miles  to  Khook- 
wasas,  a  fort  near  which  a  large  body  of  rebels 
were  assembled.  The  route  being  through  a  thick 
jungle  nearly  the  whole  distance,  the  25th  and 
86th  regiments  advanced  cautiously,  in  skirmish- 
ing order.  Arriving  at  a  small  pass  near  the 
fort,  Stuart  found  that  the  enemy  had  barricaded 
the  road,  and  lined  the  hills  on  either  side  with 
matchlock-men.  The  engineers  soon  cleared  away 
the  barricades ;  while  a  small  party  of  the  86th 
rushed  up  the  hills  and  dislodged  the  matchlock- 
men.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  chief  body  of  the  enemy  had  taken 
up  a  position  behind  the  wall  of  an  enclosure  about 
a  mile  from  the  fort.  The  86th  dashed  forwards 
to  gain  this  enclosure ;  two  of  the  officers,  Lieu- 
tenant Lewis  and  Captain  Keating,  climbed  to  its 
top  before  any  of  their  men,  and  jumped  down 
into  the  interior  of  the  enclosure.  T^e  troops  soon 
cleared  out  the  enclosure,  and  then  pursued  their 
operations  against  the  fort  itself.  Working  his 
way  steadily  onwards,  defeating  and  expelling 
bodies  of  insurgents  from  neighbouring  villages, 
Stuart  was  at  length  enabled,  on  the  1 7th,  to 
capture  the  fort  of  Chendaree  itself.  This  place, 
situated  in  Malwah,  about  a  hundred  miles  fh>m 
Gwalior,  is  in  a  district  which  was  assigned  by 
Scindia  in  1844,  according  to  agreement  with  the 
British  government,  to  assist  in  the  maintenance 


of  the  Gwalior  Contingent  The  fort— consisting  of 
a  strong  rampart  of  sandstone,  flanked  by  circular 
towers,  and  crowning  a  high  hill— was  in  the  hands 
of  insurgents  at  the  date  now  under  notice ;  and  it 
was  Brigadier  Stuart's  duty  to  capture  it.  After 
cannonading  on  the  evening  of  the  16th,  he  formed 
a  practicable  breach  in  the  walls,  and  resolved 
to  take  the  place  by  assault  on  the  following 
morning.  This  he  did  very  effectually.  The 
25th  and  86th  regiments,  by  an  impetuous  rush, 
carried  everything  before  them.  Captain  Keating 
was  severely  wounded  whilst  foremost  with  the 
storming-party.  The  enemy  mostly  escaped,  on 
account  of  the  simple  &ilure  of  a  letter.  On 
the  preceding  evening,  the  brigadier  received  a 
message  informing  him  that  Captain  Abbott  was 
within  available  distance  with  a  considerable  body 
of  irregular  cavalry ;  and  in  return  a  letter  was 
despatched  to  Abbott,  requesting  him  to  gallop 
forward  and  invest  the  north  side  of  the  fort  This 
letter  did  not  reach  Abbott  in  time ;  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, there  was  no  obstacle  to  the  escape  of 
the  rebels  northward.  All  the  guns,  eight  of  iron 
and  two  of  brass,  were  taken.  The  fort  was  given 
up  to  the  keeping  of  one  of  Scindia*B  lieutenants 
or  soubahs,  in  friendly  relation  with  the  British ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  resumed  their 
peacefid  avocations,  apparently  glad  to  get  rid  of 
the  presence  of  the  rebels. 

Stuarf  s  operations  at  Chendaree  greatly  focili- 
tated  the  advance  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose  towards 
Jhansi.  He  marched  on,  with  the  second  brigade 
of  his  Central  India  Field-force,  and  reached  that 
blood-stained  city  on  the  21st  of  March.  He  gave 
a  sketch  of  his  operations  from  the  20th  to  the 
25th  in  the  following  brief  telegraphic  form :  *  On 
the  20th  my  cavalry  invested  as  much  as  possible 
the  fort  and  town  of  Jhansi.  The  next  day  tho 
rest  of  my  force  arrived.  The  rebels  have  fortified 
the  walls  of  the  town,  and,  shutting  themselves 
up  in  the  town  and  fort,  have  not  defended  the 
advanced  position  of  JhansL  The  ranee  has  left 
her  palace  in  the  town,  and  has  gone  into  the  fort 
The  rebel  garrison  numbers  about  1600  sepoy%  of 
whom  500  are  cavalry,  and  10,000  Bundelas,  with 
30  or  40  cannon.  Their  position  is  strong ;  but  I 
have  occupied  two  good  positions,  one  a  breaching, 
the  other  a  flanking  one.  I  have  been  delayed  by 
the  want  of  a  plan  of  Jhansi,  and  consequently 
have  been  obliged  to  make  long  and  repeated 
reconnaissances.  I  opened  a  flanking  fire,  vertical 
and  horizontal,  yesterday  (the  25th),  and  hope  to 
open  a  breaching  fire  to-morrow,  or  at  latest  the 
next  day.'  We  shall  see  in  a  later  page  that  Sir 
Hugh  completely  succeeded  in  his  assault,  early  in 
April. 

The  present  may  be  a  proper  place  in  which  to 
advert  to  a  matter  which  greatly  agitated  the 
public  mind  from  time  to  time,  both  in  England 
and  India— namely,  the  conduct  of  the  insurgents 
towards  those  of  the  British  who  unfortunately 
fell  into  their  power.  Jhansi  was  one  of  the 
stations   in    respect  to  which   horror  was  most 


distrcssiogly  expressed.  The  morbid  taste  for 
horrors  engendered  hy  tbe  incidents  of  the  Revolt 
gave  rise  to  many  exaggerations.  The  teniblo  newB 
from  Delhi,  Cawnpoiie,  Jlianfii,  and  other  places, 
during  the  early  months  of  the  struggle,  produced 
mischief  in  two  ways ;  it  created  a  demand 
fur  indiserimlnato  sanguinary  Tengeance ;  and  it 
produced  a  tendency,  not  only  to  helioTe,  but  to 
exaggerate,  all  mmoni"s  of  atrocities  as  committed 
by  the  natives.  In  England  as  well  *as  at  Calcutta^ 
controversies  almost  of  a  fierce  character  arose 
on  these  points  ■  the  advocates  on  one  side  treat- 
ing it  as  a  point  of  honour  to  believe  the  tragedies 
in  their  worst  form  ;  while  those  on  the  other,  in 
bitter  terms  demanded  proof  that  the  rumours  were 
true.  It  %\'as  extremely  dtflicuU  to  disprove  any 
statements  concerning  atrocities  committed  ;  for 
in  most  cases  there  were  no  Europeans  left  behind 
to  give  trust wortljy  testimony.  Circumstances 
became  known^  during  the  progress  of  the  military 
operations,  which  led  to  an  inference  tbat^  though 
inhuman  slaughter  of  innocent  persona  unques- 
1 100 ably  took  place  soon  after  Delhi  fell  into  tbe 
bands  of  tbe  insurgent,^,  it  was  not  preceded  hy  bo 
mueh  of  hideous  barbarity  towards  the  women  and 
children  as  bad  at  first  been  reported  and  believe* I. 
It  also  became  more  and  more  evident,  as  time 
advanced,  that  many  of  tbe  inscriptions  on  the 
wall  of  the  slaughter-room  at  Caw n pore  must  have 
been  written  afier  the  departure  or  death  of  the 
hapless  persons  whose  ^writing  they  professed  to 
be^  by  sutne  one  who  failed  to  see  the  craelty  of 
tlie  hoax  he  was  perpetrating.  This  subject  h 
adverted  to  in  the  ]i resent  place,  because  the  month 
of  March  hghtened  a  little  the  terrible  severity  of 
the  story  of  Jbansi,  one  of  tiioso  which  made  a 
distressing  impression  on  the  public  mind.  It  will 
be  remembered  *  that,  early  in  June  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  the  British  at  Jhansi,  upwards  of  fifty  in 
number,  were  all  put  to  death  by  the  insurgents, 
acting  at  the  instigation  of  a  woman,  the  ranee  or 
chiofLainess  of  Jhansi  j  thedeBtruction  was  so  coin- 
pletOj  that  no  European  was  left  to  tell  the  tme 
incidents.  Nine  months  afterwards,  in  the  month 
of  March,  some  of  the  English  newspapei-s  in 
India  gave  a  detail  of  revolting  indignities  said  to 
Jiave  been  inflicted  on  the  females  of  the  party  at 
Jhansi — greatly  adding  to  tbe  distress  already  felt 
by  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  per^ns.  Jhansi 
had  by  that  time  been  restored  to  British  rule; 
and  CapLiin  Pinkney,  superintendent  of  Jhansi, 
Jaloun,  and  Chendarco,  determined  to  ascertain 
bow  far  the  real  facts  could  bo  got  at.  After  a 
diligent  inquiry  in  various  quarters,  he  arrived  at 
a  belief  that  the  massacre,  however  barbarouF, 
bad  not  been  deepened  in  atrocity  by  the  frightful 
circumstances  put  forth  in  the  newspapers,  Tlie 
truth  appeareil  to  bim  to  be  as  follows:  When  the 
Britiflb  in  the  fort  were  unable  longer  to  bold  out 
tbrrmgh  w'**>*  ^f  f^fod,  they  surrendered  to  the 
robuls^  V  th,rit  tliey  would  spare  all  their 


lives.  Ko  sooner,  however,  were  Uie  fuTi-ii'^u- 
opened,  than  the  rebels  entered,  bound  the  mtn^ 
and  took  tlicm  as  w^ell  as  Uie  women  and  children 
to  a  i^lace  outside  the  city*w^alls  called  tbe  Jokuti 
Bagh.  Here  the  men  were  placed  in  one  group, 
and  the  women  and  ebildi'cn  in  another.  The 
rebels  and  the  ranee's  armed  servaut£  then 
murdered  all  the  men,  Major  Skene  being  the  first 
cut  down  by  the  jail  darogab,  one  Buksbisli  Alt. 
After  this  the  women  and  children  were  pnt  to 
death  with  awords  and  spears.  The  dead  bodies 
were  stripped,  and  left  two  days  in  the  Jokon 
Bngh,  when  they  were  all  thrown  into  a  neigb* 
bouring  stream.  Shortly  after  the  writing  of 
Captain  Pinkney's  report,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the 
supreme  govemment  by  Sir  Robert  Hamilton, 
political  agent  in  Central  India,  in  which  a  few 
of  tho  facts  were  somewhat  diflferently  stated* 
According  to  his  account,  when  the  unhappy 
Europeans  reached  the  Joknn  Bagh,  *tbey  wea* 
stopped  on  the  roadside  under  some  tre<^  Tbey 
were  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  mutinons  sepoyiy 
irregular  sowars,  disatlectcd  police,  fanatic  Mus^* 
mans,  men  in  the  service  of  tbe  ranee,  inhabitante 
of  the  town,  and  rabble.  Here  Buksbish  All,  jail 
darogah,  called  out :  'Mt  is  the  ressaldar^s  order  that 
all  sbould  be  killed  ;"  and  innned lately  cut  down 
Captain  (Major)  Skene,  to  whom  be  was  indebted 
fur  bis  Bituation  under  government  An  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  tlie  men,  women,  and 
children  then  commenced  j  all  were  mercilessly 
dei^troyed,  and  their  boclies  left  strewn  about  tke 
road,  where  they  remained  until  tho  third  day, 
when,  by  permission  of  tho  same  ressaldar,  they 
were  all  burled  in  two  gravel-pita  dose  by/  Ejce- 
crable  as  this  was,  it  was  far  less  harrowing  than 
the  newspaper  narratives  which  bad  given  rise  to 
tbe  investigation.  Captain  Pinkney  ascertained 
that  the  tyt.il  number  of  Europeans  thus  barbar- 
ously murdered  was  sixty-seven,  of  whom  just 
about  one  half  were  w^omen  and  children.  Sir 
Robert  Hamilton  caused  the  ground  around  tho 
two  gravel^pita  to  be  cleared,  and  an  enclosing  wall 
to  be  built ;  lie  and  all  the  other  oUicials,  on  a  selected 
day,  attended  a  funeral-service  at  the  spot,  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Mr  Schwabe,  chaplain  to  the  station  ; 
and  he  also  planned  tbe  erection  of  an  obelisk. 
Strange  that  India  should  become  the  ground  for 
so  many  obelisks  and  crosses  erected  in  memory  of 
Europeans  ruthlessly  murdered  by  natives.  One 
hand  red  and  two  years  before,  in  1756,  Suraj-u- 
Dowlali,  after  conquering  Calcutta  from  tho  Com- 
pany's servants  J  drove  a  hundred  and  forty- six 
adult  Europeans,  on  a  f  til  try  duue  evening,  into  a 
dungeon  only  twenty  feet  i^qiiare  ■  at  id  of  those 
miaeraljle  creatures,  a  hundred  and  twenty-three 
died  during  the  nighty  of  heat,  thii"st,  pressure, 
suflRjcation,  and  madness.  An  obelisk  waa  after- 
w^ards  set  up,  to  mark  this  terrible  *  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta.*  And  now,  in  the  middle  of  the  nine* 
teenth  century^  tlie  English  again  found  themselves 
engaged  in  erecting  these  damning  memorials  of 
native  brutality,  at  Cawnpore  and  at  Jhansi, 
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Leaving  Jhausi  and  its  mournful  recollections  for  i   hrhstili ties  against  the  Britisli.     So  far  as  concerns 


n  wliile,  we  puss  over  from  tbe  Maliratta  territories 
into  Rnjpootaiia  ;  wliere  numerous  petty  cliieftains 
kopt  the  territory  in  a  state  of  much  a^tatioii. 
There  wore  scarcciy  any  of  the  mntiuied  Bengal 
regiments  in  that  part  of  India  j  hut  the  Kotah 
Contingent,  and  other  auxiliary  corps  whidi  bad 
revolted,  Btded  with  some   of  the   chieftain  a  in 


tlie  operations  oJ  the*  month  of  March,  those  of 
the  Kotah  insurgents  were  the  chief  lliat  call  for 
attention*  We  have  in  former  pages  alladed  to  a 
*  Ilajisootana  Field-force,*  formetJ  of  several  re^* 
meats  sent  up  from  Bonihay,  The  first  division 
of  i\m  force  set  forth  from  Nuieembiul  on  the 
IQth  of  March,  for  service   agftitist  Kotah.     It 


Obc1i»%  biklli  oa  the  SHft  or  the  m^>c'^ 


i^nglUbnien. 


iiii,  io  ciimmcmQTtit  lli^  Mtirder  of  the  One  Hmiflfcd  oikI  T went f -three 
-¥iam  A  Drawing  in  Uie  India  Uuuk. 


consisted  of  II JI.  95  Lh  foot,  a  wing  of  the  83d, 
the  JOth  Eomhay  inf«mti7,  the  Binde  horse,  and 
some  horse  and  foot  artillery.  Siege-material  of 
furmidable  character  accompanied  the  column  ; 
comprising  eighteen  field -pieceSj  of  which  ten  were 
8' inch  mortars  and  howitzers,  and  an  immense 
supply  of  ammunition.  The  fiecoml  di vision j  that 
starttnl  on  tho  following  day,  consisted  of  H.M, 
7^d  foot,  a  wing  of  the  63ii,  the  Ut  Bomhay 
Lanoei^j  a  mountaia  train^  Brown's  battery,  and 
An  engineering  corps»  The  8 111  IhissarSj  with 
detachments  of  horse  and  foot  artillery,  were 
afterwards  to  jotn  the  columns.  Several  of  the 
guns  in  the  siege-train  were  drawn  by  elephant*'. 
Brigadter-geacral  Lawrence  accompanied  this 
field-force,  but  only  iu  a  political  capacity  i  the 
miliUiry  command  was  held  by  General  Roberts. 
The  conquest  of  Kotah  was  looked  forward  to  aa  a 
difficult  enterprise,  not  only  from  the  force  of  the 
enemy  in  men  and  guns,  but  from  tho  peculiar 
position  of  the  town  itself.  Kotah  is  boimded  by 
the  deep  river  Chnmbul  on  one  side,  and  by  a  lake 
on  the  other;  and  there  was  a  probability  that 


Latteries  would  have  to  be  erected  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  The  approach  to  it  by  laud  from 
Nuseerabad  wat;  also  beset  by  many  obstacles.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  ti'a verso  the  Mokundurm 
Pass,  a  long  and  narrow  valley  between  two 
parallel  ranges  of  hiUi,  easily  rendered  formiilablc 
by  a  smaU  number  of  men.  It  was  altogeihcr  a 
larger  and  more  important  operation  than  tlio 
conquest  of  the  numerous  petty  forts  with  which 
Ilajpootaua  a):»ounded.  Many  persons  in  India 
thought  that  those  fort^  might  gafily  be  left  to 
themselves ;  since  the  hi lUcliief tains  were  more 
frequently  incited  by  hostility  towards  each  of  her 
than  towards  the  British,  and  since  it  was  very  Httlo 
better  than  a  waste  of  power  to  pursue  them  into 
the  w^ilds  and  jungles  which  intersect  that  part  of 
India.  One  favourable  circumstance  in  conneetion 
with  KoUih  was,  that  the  rajah  was  faithful,  and  as 
nutch  opposed  as  tlie  British  to  the  iiism^ent^. 

The  middle  of  the  month  wns  occupied  by  the 
march  of  Roberts*^  force  from  Nuseerabad,  over  a 
dlQlcitH  country.  Surmounting  all  obstacles,  the 
general  arrived  at  Kotah  ^2d  of  March^ 
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and  eiicninpeil  a  mile  or  two  distant,  on  tb©  north 
bank  of  the  CUumbul.  The  rebels  were  ia  posses- 
sion of  the  fiouth  baukj  having  with  them  a  power- 
ful array  of  guns,  many  of  large  caUbre,  The  fort^ 
the  pahiee,  and  half  the  city,  were  held  by  the 
rnjah,  with  Rajpoots  and  troops  from  Kerowlie, 
On  the  25th,  a  portion  of  the  British,  about  300  in 
Tinmber,  under  Major  Hcatley,  croseed  the  Hver,  to 
aid  the  rajah  at  a  critical  moment  The  rebels  had 
that  morning  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  escalade 
the  walls,  and  drive  the  rajah's  troops  into  their 
only  reniaining  stronghold,  the  eastle ;  but  this 
attempt  wits  frustrated ;  had  it  sueceededj  the 
rebels  would  have  commanded  the  ferry  over  the 
river.  PortioDS  of  H31.  83J,  and  of  the  Bombay 
troops,  formed  the  small  force  which  crossed  the 
river  oq  the  25th.  Two  days  afterwards,  600  men 
of  H.M.  95th,  with  two  apounders,  crossed  over. 
Ou  tlie  3oth  General  Roberts  was  able  to  announce 
by  telegraj^h,  *I  this  day  assaulted  the  town  of 
Kotah  with  complete  success,  and  comparatively 
trifling  loss.  No  officer  killed.  The  whole  town 
is  in  my  possession/  Upwards  of  fifty  guns  were 
captured.  The  victory  was  gained  by  a  clever 
flank -movement,  -^vhich  turned  the  enemy*B 
position,  and  rendered  their  defences  useleEs,  This 
was  a  point  in  tactics  which  the  rebels  wldom 
attended  to  sufficiently ;  they  repeatedly  loat  battles 
by  allowing  their  tlanks  to  be  turned. 

Eastward  of  the  Mahralta  and  Rajpoot  tcrri^ 
tories,  there  were  isolated  bodies  of  insurgents  in 
the  Saugov  regionSj  between  the  Jumna  on  the 
north  and  Nagpoor  on  the  south*  But  General 
Whitlock,  with  a  field- force  gathered  fh>m  the 
Madras  presidency,  kept  these  rebels  under  some 
control.  His  movements,  however,  scarcely  need 
record  here. 

The  South  Mahratta  conntry  kept  tip  just  so 
much  disturbance  as  to  demand  the  vigilant  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities,  without  exciting  any  serious 
apprehension.  In  the  month  of  March  there  was 
nmch  of  this  disturbance,  near  the  frontier  between 
the  two  presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Madras,  at 
Belgaum.  On  the  one  side,  the  Bombay  govem- 
nieut  ofi'ered  a  large  reward  for  the  apprehension 
of  three  brothers,  rebel  leatlers,  Baba  Pesaeo, 
Nona  Desaee,  and  Ilunmunt  Desaeej  while  the 
governor  of  the  Madras  presidency  put  in  force 
a  disarming  statute  on  his  side  of  the  frontier. 
One  of  the  leaders,  Hunmunt  Desaee,  after  many 
contests,  was  driven,  with  tlio  wives  and  families 
of  othei"s  among  the  insurgents,  into  a  tower  on 
the  summit  of  a  peak  in  the  Coonung  range;  it 
was  a  one-storied  structure,  with  a  ladder  leading 
to  an  entrance  trap-door.  Such  towers  had  been 
nsed  by  tlie  military  police  in  that  range,  and 
Hunmunt  defcndeti  himself  here  as  long  as  he 
could.  There  were  other  traitors  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Towards  the  close  of  March,  Mr  Manson^ 
one  of  the  Company's  civO    servantSj   obtained 


a  clue  to  a  conspiracy  in  which  several  natives 
^Kaga  Kamch under,  Balla  Bhoplay,  Bhow  Shrof 
Chowdry,  and  others — were  concerned ;  hariiig 
for  its  object  the  collecting  of  guns  unknown  to 
the  British  authorities,  and  the  inciting  of  other 
natives  to  acts  of  rebellion.  One  of  these  men  wa» 
the  chief  of  Jamkhundie,  one  a  money-lender,  and 
two  othei-s  w^ere  Brahmins.  The  money4end«r 
w^as  supposed  to  have  assisted  the  mntineen  of 
Kola  pore  with  pecan  iai^  means  for  carrying  on 
thei r  operations.  By  lodging  thcFc  mischief-makers 
in  safe  keeping  at  Belgaum  and  Satara^  prepara- 
tory to  a  trial,  the  authorities  checked  an  incipient 
disturbance. 

This  little  patch  of  country,  inhabited  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  southern  Malirattaa,  was 
the  only  part  of  the  Bombay  presidency  simth . 
of  tlie  city  itself  which  was  in  any  ansiety  con- 
cerning the  jiToeeedings  of  the  insurgents.  And 
indeed,  northward  of  the  city,  there  were  no 
manifestations  of  rebellion  short  of  the  rc*gions 
around  Gujerat  and  Ilajpootana ;  where  even 
those  who  were  disposed  to  be  peaceful  fonnd 
themselves  embarrassed  and  imperiled  by  tlio 
turbulence  of  their  neighbours.  In  Gtijerat^  Sir 
Richmond  Shakespear  commenced  and  Eteadi!y 
carried  on  a  general  disarming  of  the  population  ; 
the  Guicowar  or  native  sovereign  cordially  assisted 
him,  and  the  two  togetlier  collected  many  guns 
and  thonsanda  of  stamls  of  arms.  As  to  the  Madras 
prwidency,  it  was  quite  at  peace.  From  Cut  tack 
10  the  north  to  Tra  van  core  in  the  south,  there  were 
no  rehfillioua  regiments,  and  few  chiefcains  who 
Tentu?^  to  endanger  their  safety  by  disputing  the 
British  *raj'  In  the  Nagpoor  and  Saugor  teni- 
tories,  belouginji;  rather  to  the  Bengal  than  to  the 
Madias  presidency,  the  elements  of  convulsion 
surged  occasional ly^  but  not  to  a  very  alarming 
extent,  Tho  Ki7am*s  country  ivas  troubled  in  a 
way  ^Yhich  shews  how  desirable  it  is  tliat  orientals 
should  not  be  tempted  by  anarchy  or  weakness  in 
the  governing  power.  The  regular  troops  were 
moderately  steady  ■  but  tho  news  of  mutiny  else- 
where excited  all  the  turbulent  elements  of  the 
Beccan.  Eobbcr  chiefEafns  and  city  rnflians  rose, 
not  so  much  against  the  British,  as  against  any 
who  had  pi-operty  to  lose.  The  town  of  Mulgate, 
held  by  a  chieftain  who  commanded  a  motley 
band  of  Kohillas  and  Arabs,  resisted  ttie  Niiam's 
authority  for  some  time;  but  it  fell,  and  the 
leaders  were  taken  prisoner. 

This  chapter  will  have  shewn  that,  ^hen  the 
last  day  of  ^farch  arrived,  the  attention  of  the 
military  authorities  in  India  was  chicflj  directed 
to  those  districts  which  had  Azimghur,  Bareilly, 
Calpee^  and  Jhansi  for  their  chief  cities,  and  which 
swarmed  with  large  bodies  of  rebels  ready  to 
make  a  desperate  resistance.  It  was  left  for  the 
months  of  AprO  and  May  to  develop  the  strategic 
operations  against  those  places. 
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So  freqaent  U  the  tnentjon^  i&  aHl  matters  relating  to 
the    local    goventment    of    Indiii,    of    '  c^vonUDted'    aud 

*  uncovcnatited '  Bi^mce^  nnd  so  peCELlior  ibe  dutien  of 
tboso  coTeoant^l  serviinU  wbo  bear  or  boro  tbe  title  of 

*  collectors  *^tb&t  it  may  be  well  to  sketcb  briefly  tbc: 
Compaiiy*«  rtniarkable  s>'Eteui^  to  far  ii*  it  refera  to  tboaij 
two  Biibjecta.  The  i;oUectora  aad  magii^rates  suffered 
mojcih  tmd  brared  mucb  during  lb  a  mutiiijT  ovidi;^  to  tbeir 
pecoliarty  intimate  retatious  wltb  the  natives;  and  their 
dutte«  deserve  on  tbat  aoocnmt  a  little  otteDtion  in  tbe 
present  vork.  For  mas;  reasons  it  vriil  t;>e  dt^sjral^le^  a» 
in  the  rolume  general Ij^  to  arlopt  ibo  past  tense  in  fir|XMkirg 
of  thjfl  Byatem — bcann^f  in  mind,  boweT«r;t  that  the  sjsstvtn 
waa  fally  in  operation  during  tbe  tntitln;^  except  when 
the  ofSdcdl  wipre  aciuidly  driTon  awnj  from  their  dutriet& 

*  CovenajUed'  and  *  tncatmrnfUed*  Scn'iVi?,— Tbo  *sfr- 
vioea*  sapported  I7  the  EmI  India  Company  were  of 
four  kinds — civile  nulitaij^  naval,  and  eccleaiaatica.1-  Tbe 
military  liaa  already  been  frequently  noticed  ;  the  Camp«iny 
supported  a  military  fortse  of  something  near  three  hundred 
lliooaimd  men,  tnTolring  Tarioaa  en^Rf^ementa  on  the  one 
liand  ivith  the  Britlah  crown,  and  on  the  other  with  native 
princes.  The  navAl  fierviee  vrtis  limited  to  a  foroe  of  abaut 
EUty  Tees(;Ia  and  live  ihoufuiind  men,  employed  chiefly  in  sur- 
veying, const 'fuurdin^,  mail -conveyance,  and  the  prevention 
of  piracy.  The  eccIesLastionl  service,  maintained  by  the 
Company  for  their  own  gterrants  only^  conswtcd  of  three 
Church  of  Sngtand  bishops,  nbont  a  hnndred  and  forty 
Protestant  clergymen^  three  Romnn  Catholic  biEbopa^  and 
about  eighty  Eoman  Catholic  pneatf*.  Tbe  Protcstanls 
wen  liberally  ^pport^ ;  the  llH^man  Gathohcs  simply 
received  a  grant,  in  aid  of  larger  funds  to  be  derived  by 
tlicm  from  other  qaartera.  But  it  was  the  civil  Bonrice 
that  couirtitated  the  most  remartable  feature  in  the  Com- 
pany'A  origanisntlonf  embracing  all  the  persona  cngng^  In 
the  collection  of  revenue  or  the  ttdminifftnition  of  ju»tic«. 

The  civil  serf  ice  wfta  of  two  kmds,  covenantctl  and 
nncovenanted.  The  uncovcnanted  rtvil  servants  were  very 
much  like  etafioyi*  in  other  oouit  tries,  paid  reasonably  for 
their  servicea,  but  having  no  peculiar  privileges  —  bo 
declared  provision  for  life^  no  claim  to  promotion  by 
seuiority,  no  slipnlsted  furlough  or  leavo  of  abnoncef  ao 
claimable  pe&sion.  They  comprised  Europeans^^  EntaslanB 
or  half-castes^  and  uattvea  Subordinate  dnties^  fiscal  and 
judicml,  were  fntnisted  to  ihem^  acconllng  to  their  range 
of  ability  and  supposed  honesty^  an  judged  by  tbe  local 
govern menbSL  The  Kuropeans  in  thia  class  were  chieBy 
peniona  who  hud  goao  out  to  India  in  some  other  cnpaeJty, 
or  were  Kins  of  officdra  already  in  serf  ice  in  India»  The 
Enrope.in  autl  £amaian  uncovcnanted  servants  barely  reach^l 
tlu^ce  thousand  in  number.  The  class  wajs  mainly  composed 
of  nativea — Mohammedans  more  generally  thaTi  Hindoos 
The  en  I  ploy  men  t  of  natives  as  uncovenanted  servants  of 
the  Company  was  commenced  by  Lord  William  Bentinek 
1^1823  to  1835),  and  steadily  Increased  under  other 
govornors-gener&t :  insomuch  that  the  judicial  adminis- 
tration of  the  lower  conrta  fell  almoet  wholly  into  the 
hands  of  natives.  Tbe  humbler  offices  in  the  revcnno 
department  wer«  also  filled  by  them.  A  few  of  the 
nnoovenanted  servants  rectiived  aalaries  ranging  from  £500 
to  £dOO  per  annum ;  but  in  the  greater  number  of  instances 
the  amoaiit  was  far  lower. 

The  covenanted  servants  compriaed  nominated  or  favoured 
persons  who^  after  receiving  a  spedal  education  in  the 
Company's  seminary  at  Hailoybury,  were  subjected  to 
eTcamination  in  En^hiUil,  and  then  sent  ont  to  India  at 
the  Company's  fexpcnse.  They  entered  into  a  covenant, 
pnaeribed  by  udeDt  ottitom^  ^That  they  shall  obey  all 
orders :  tliat  they  aball  discharge  all  debta ;  and  that  they 
sltnll  treat  the  natives  of  Indta  wellJ     Until  1853  (when 


a  system  of  public  competition  was  established  by  the 
charter  granted  to  the  Company  In  that  ye&r)»  tbe  appoint* 
ment  of  persons  to  this  favoured  service  was  wholly  in  the 
[tatronage  of  the  directors*  After  a  certain  amount  of  tuition 
find  eJi^amination,  the  yonng  men  ('^Titers,'  as  they  were 
■ometimes  called)  were  eouveyed  to  Intiia,  where  they  pur* 
Eued  further  studies,  chiefly  in  oriental  lan^ruagei,  at  Osi- 
cntta,  Madras^  or  Bombay.  While  m  studyin^^  they  tttOtived 
an  *  ont -of -em  ploy  allowancre.^  At  length  they  eomm£!i>eed 
C'tuployment  aa  'assistants'  to  magistvMsi  and  eoUaeloti 
in  country  distriet^,  as  soon  as  they  potsetted  a  oeitilft 
amount  of  knowledge  of  vemacfular  languages,  criminal 
law,  and  revenue  law.  Their  daily  duties  were  partly 
magisterial}  partly  fiscal  After  some  years'  practice^  the 
Assistant  was  competent  for  promotion.  He  became  ool- 
lectoror  mainstrate  of  a  distnet,  nnder  regnlatrona  dtfl^ring 
in  tbe  different  presideiiciea  In  Bengal,  the  offieea  td 
judge,  magistmte,  and  collector  were  held  by  three  diflferent 
persons,  all  '  ojvenanted ;  *  in  the  other  pre&ideni^ies  tbe 
offices  of  nui^strate  and  collector  won?  held  by  tbe  tame 
person ;  In  the  *  non-regulation  provinces  *  (ranjanl^, 
Nagpoor^  Binds,  ftc),  all  three  offi(%s  were  held  by  one 
person.  The  locnl  government  had  a  voice  in  tbe  selection 
of  perwna  to  fill  the^  offices;  but  the  principle  of  pro- 
motion by  Bcnioriiy  was  eictenaively  acted  on,  and  was 
almost  claimed  as  a  right  by  the  ^covenanted.'  Tbe 
aalaries  paid  were  very  munificent.  The  lowest  a^^istant 
received  £500  per  annum,  and  the  amount  rose  grndnally 
to  £1D,000  per  aanum^  tbe  sahuy  of  a  memb^ir  of  tbe 
Supreme  Council  at  Calcntta. 

Such  were  tbe  chief  points  of  differenctt  between  the 
covenanted  and  imcovenanted  services  of  the  East  India 
Company.  It  was  not  so  much  a  distinction  of  taoe, 
colour,  or  creed,  a>^  a  moans  of  favouring  selected  pentma 
in  England,  and  of  giving  those  persons  a  special  education 
to  fit  them  for  civil  duties  in  India- 

VolltttoTM  emd  CoUtet&rata. — AVe  shall  next  notice  in 
a  succinct  way  the  remarkable  duties  of  such  of  Uie 
<xsvenanted  civil  servants  as  Ailed  the  oflSce  of  colleotor — 
especially  in  those  districts  where  the  collector  was  also  the 
mapstrate.  In  tbe  Northwest  Provinceis  to  wbieh  tlie 
mutiny  was  mainly  confined,  the  collector- magistrate  of 
each  district  was  in  many  matters  controlled  by  the 
commissioner  of  tho  province  in  which  tbe  districi  waa 
aitnated  ;  but  he  bad  m  a  laiger  degree  than  tbe  00mm  ia- 
S3ouer  an  intimate  knowledgiQ  of  the  ^-illagea  aad  villagers 
of  India,  their  incomes,  hopes,  fears,  wants,  and  peculiari* 
ties ;  and  he  became  more  deeply  involved  In  anxieties 
and  dangers  eonsequent  on  the  mutiny. 

The  term  *  collector*  very  inadequalely  expresses  the 
status  and  duties  of  the  official  so  named.  So  i*z  from 
being  a  mere  tax-gatherer,  be  waa  a  revenue  judges  an 
executive  di strict  authority^  with  large  powers  and  heavy 
responsibilities.  As  collector  and  mapiitmtc,  he  was 
responsible  to  two  differeiil  department^to  the  higher 
judicial  courts  for  his  condnct  is  a  msgistmte^  wid  to  the 
revenue  department  in  all  ^at  concerned  his  collectorship. 
He  had  two  seta  of  assiatantfl,  with  duties  clearly  deliniN! 
and  separated.  The  magisteirial  duties  being  dismised 
^-ithont  furtlier  description,  as  ausocptible  of  mxf  oompre- 
hension,  we  shall  dwell  only  on  tht  oollectorshipi 

The  duties  of  the  collector  were  fivefold.  He  woa  col- 
lector of  government  revenue ;  registrar  of  landed  property 
in  his  district ;  revenue  jadge  between  Landlord  and  tenant; 
tninlsterial  oMcer  of  courts  of  justdce ;  and  tnamrer  rod 
accountant  of  the  district.  Kone  but  a  man  of  varied  and 
extcusivo  attainments,  united  to  seal  and  industry,  couM 
adequately  fulfil  so  many  duties ;  i«'  "^^^t  namc't 

in  the  recent  yc^r^  of  Indian  hi  men 
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who  laid  the  fouuJuiiona  tor  tlveiT  greatness  m  eollectonL 
Tlie  distriL'ta  over  which  the  collectors  [iresidcd  varied 
gne&tlj  in  data  find  weiJth  ;  but  In  til  c&ses  the;  comprised 
sover&l  tbcuB&iLd  viUnges  enclif  and  yielded  revenue  varying 
from  one  to  two  btmdred  thousand  pounds  per  nun  am-— for 
the  whole  of  wbleh  the  collector  wiis  rei^poniiittle.  In  the 
whole  of  Indk,  the  coUtictomtca  were  somcwliiit  under  £k 
hundred  &nd  serentj  in  number^  for  tb<^  most  jAtt  identical 
with  d!itriot%  but  in  &  few  ca&«»  eotnprifimg  ^hok  pro- 
vinces  newlj  fliinexod ;  ojid  ihnBe  eollectorat^  yielded,  in 
1856}  revenue  to  the  amount  of  about  thirty  miLliojus 
BturUng. 

^  TJie  cdllector-Quiglstrate  bsul  generally  two  aselstaatSy 
like  him^lf  *  coveuant4id  *  aervantsof  the  Uom|Min}\  B^d<39 
thea«  there  were  '  uncovemnted'  uzTantii,  Kuropeui  and 
native,  Hni&dent  in  number  for  the  dutleti  to  be  nmdered. 
The  diatrtct  vm  marked  out  into  aub-dLHtricttt  eontainlug 
from  one  to  two  hundred  rlllogea  each.  The  qdlector 
redded  at  the  he&d-fitntioD  of  the  district,  with  a  staff  of 
cleric Sj  ivrittrs,  and  r^ecord- keepers,  Eai:h  Bub-distrldt  wns 
under  tlie  revenue  manngenient  of  n  rei^ponEible  native 
ofhcer^  who  had  subordinates  under  him  to  keep  hia 
accountfl  and  conduct  the  detnib  of  hi»  oiBee.  Carrying 
dawn  the  clasaificatioD  fitili  more  minnlely,  ovory  village  ia 
every  sub-diBtrii't  had  its  headman  and  ita  native  accountanCi 
who  were  in  iatimate  correspondence  concerning  the  revcaue 
of  the  village. 

The  chief  official  of  the  district,  aa  collector  of  govern - 
meni  rerenue,  obtalaed  this  I'evenne  mainly  from  Uiree 
toorcea — land^ti^  aplnt  and  drug  duty,  and  &tsmpa.  The 
Bceond  and  third  itema  were  so  amall  in  amount,  that  many 
well'Wiahera  of  the  Company  utiged  the  abandonment  of 
those  Impostfl  ;  and  at  anymte  only  a  small  ^bAra  of  the  col* 
lector's  attention  was  devoted  to  tliem.  The  land-t^x  waii 
tha  great  iottrce  of  revenue ;  and  until  the  goven>rnent  of 
India  uJider;?<[]«a  an  entire  revolution  both  in  spirit  and  in 
practice,  s^uch  must  continue  to  be  the  caae.  Ro  decided 
was  the  import«nce  of  this  tax  compared  with  a^t  oihere^ 
that  of  the  thirty  millions  Eterlinff  raised  in  1856,  no 
leaa  than  seventeen  miUions  resulted  fi^m  lAnd-tajL  Tlie 
land-tax  formetl  the  great  fund  out  of  which  the  vast 
erpensea  for  the  executive  government^  military  and  civil, 
wore  mainly  paid.  Hence  tibe  importance  of  the  revenue - 
collector  and  his  land-tax  duties.  The  aBsesament  of  the 
land,  for  the  realisation  of  the  Uix,  differed  in  different 
prc^eideneloB,  according  to  the  relatione  existing  between 
tlie  adate^  the  Inn  down  era,  the  fanners,  and  the  labourehi, 
la  Bengal  the  revunuc  was  collected  in  grosH  from  great 
and  pov^erful  eemindanSf  the  Eta  to  bavin  js;  Mttle  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  actual  cultivators.  In  Madras  no  semlndara 
or  gi^eat  aien  were  recognised  ;  the  ti^late  drew  the  tax  fronL 
the  lyota  oi  cultivators,  each  on  hia  own  hit  of  land.  In 
Bombay  the  Madras  system  eitisted  in  a  modiHed  form.  In 
Oude  nothiuj^  could  Ife  done  till  the  aane^catlon  in  1S56, 
when  the  peculiar  ih^Ijoolihirec  ayvtcni*  laid  a  foundation 
for  many  troubles  In  the  following  year.  In  the  Northwest 
Prorioccs  the  a^ienment  depended  on  tho  peculiar  village 
tenures,  which  bad  existed  from  time  immemorial,  and 
aeoarding  to  which  the  ownership  of  the  soil  could  not  be 
interfered  with  by  the  atate  so  long  as  the  village  paid  the 
revenue.  Great  a«  may  have  been*  and  great  as  were,  the 
diferenoe^  between  the  Hindoo,  Mohammedan,  and  Eai^lish 
govemmeiUSf  tliia  village  system  maintained  its  ground 
eentury  after  century.  The  tenure  of  hmd  In  these  pro- 
Tinr4s%  recojgnlsed  by  the  Gom|iany  as  among  tlioso  iti&ti- 
tntions  which  they  wished  to  le&pectit  were  mainly  three  in 
number : 

Zemindaree — denoting  tliose  e^tat^  where  the  pro- 
perty waa  held  coIlectiTely  witliout  any  territorial 
dlvisbUf  whether  tbe  owners  were  one,  few^  or 
ma.ny, 
Pidt fdatf 6— ih<ns^  estatei  whore  the  property  was 
partially  or  entirely  dlvid«d|  uid  held  separately 
by  the  eopareeaerB. 
£hifacha¥Mh — eatatea  hdd  by  coparcenary  communities 

■  Chap.  axU  P<  B^- 


wliere  actual  poBSJCsaloii  bid  overborne  law ;  it  wan 
a  kind  o!  Puttidaree  founded  on  actuality  isther 
than  right 
Whldiever  of  theac  syiieroi  prevailed,  the  Company 
respected  It  In  aBsetsing  the  land  -tax  ;  and  thus  each  piece 
of  land  was  repmented  in  the  tax-books  hy  the  name  of 
a  particular  tax-payer  or  community  of  tax-payert-  The 
actual  assessmentr  the  peroentnge  on  produce,  depended  cti 
ctreumstanccs  specially  &&ccrUuned  in  each  dirtrict;  but 
the  two  giuding  principles  laid  down  by  the  Ck^inpaiiy, 
when  they  established  a  revenue-system  for  the  Northweit 
Provinces  were — that  the  rate  should  be  light  enongb  to 
leave  a  wide  margin  of  profit  to  the  culiivatoni ;  and  that 
it  ifhould  be  &xed  without  alteration  for  a  conaiderabls 
period  of  yeara.  The  collector,  knowing  how  mueh  was 
itss^sed  upon  every  village  or  every  piece  of  h*nd,  was  armed 
with  powers  suMdent  to  enforce  paj^ment  Whether  the 
aaieasnient  was  *  light'  or  not,  was  a  standing  eontroveri^y 
between  those  who  respectively  supi^rtcd  the  lomliidann^ 
the  ryotwarcc,  aud  tlie  villivge  systcmik  The  Compan/f 
advocates  gcnemlly  ur^cd  that,  though  the  ratio  ii  tfll 
to  produce  seemed  heavy,  any  comparison  with  BngUdl 
land-tax  would  be  fallacious  ;  seeing  th(\t  the  vllkgei*  and 
cultivators  in  India  were  nut  called  upou  to  i*ay,  in  addi- 
tion to  land-tax,  any  such  iropoat*  as  cieise,  tiiho, 
cburch-raiea,  connty^mtes,  poor-rates,  or  income-tax.  The 
cicellences  and  defects  el  the  system,  bowever,  are  not 
discussed  here ;  we  simply  describe  the  tystem  itself. 

The  ooUectoTf  having  a  definite  amount  to  reoeiTS,  from 
a  definite  number  of  vtl%€S,  repre^ntod  l^  a  definits 
number  of  penoas,  could  neither  increase  nor  k^en,  aati* 
cipate  nor  postpone^,  the  tax,  without  special  rea£o&&  If 
a  district  suffered  from  drought,  the  government  often 
deferred  or  wholly  remitttd  the  tax ;  but  this  only  nntler 
weU-defioed  circumstances.  The  collector's  re^stej-  recorded 
all  changes  in  owners! lip  or  occupancy  by  death  or  [private 
transfer  j  and  as  he  knew  each  year  who  OfijAf  to  pay,  be 
was  intrusted  with  certain  powei-a  to  enforce  payment  hj 
imprisonment,  distraint  of  pei^ional  property,  annulment  of 
lease,  sequestration  of  profits,  transfer  of  defaulting  share 
to  a  solvent  shareholder  of  the  same  community,  fanning 
of  the  estate  to  a  stranger,  or  sala  by  public  auction. 

In  most  districtsi  nntU  the  time  of  the  Bcvoltv  th« 
collection  of  rovenno  was  an  en«y  task,  occupying?  only  a 
portion  of  the  collector's  thoughts  lu  May  and  June, 
November  and  December.  ^  ?o  complete  the  machinery/ 
said  a  writer  In  the  Cufeuita  Ilevkv\  *m  prosperous  tint 
provinces,  eo  well  nrijuiited  the  aase^^meot,  that  the  golden 
shower  fell  uninterruptedly;  and  the  collector,  who  had 
without  an  effort  of  his  own  transmitted  a  royal  ronasm 
half-yearly  to  the  public  treasury,  waa  scarcely  aware  of  the 
Unanelal  feat  which  he  and  his  subordinatcj;  had  performed," 
But  when  a  drought,  an  inundation,  or  any  great  calankity 
Interfered  with  the  growth  or  barreling  of  the  crop,  the 
collector's  duties  were  most  tvylng  and  Inborioua;  seebig 
that  he  bad  to  listen  to  petitions  for  relief  or  delay  from 
hundr«^ds  or  thousanila  of  vllhigea  in  his  district 

His  ordinary  duties  as  a  collector  of  revenue  occupied 
only  a  small  portion  of  his  time  and  thoughts.  As  regUtiar 
of  landed  property,  he  kept  maps  and  registers  of  Lind, 
drawn  out  with  a  degree  of  minuteucsa  scarcely  pamllekMl 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world  \  and  these  mapa  and 
regiaters  were  renewed  or  corrcctetl  AnnmiUy,  to  shew  the 
sise,  position,  ownenhlp,  and  crop  of  every  cultivated  ieM 
in  the  whole  district.  As  rerenue  judge  betwoen.  Landloid 
and  temuit,  he  was  often  called  upon  to  assist  the  raspon* 
iible  landowner  to  collect  his  rent  from  the  cuUi^ator^t,  or 
to  assist  the  cultivator  lu  rosisting  oppresaion  by  the  land- 
lord ;  it  was  a  duty  requiring;  a  knowledge  both  of  law  and 
of  r(.^veuue  matters.  As  a  ministerial  oftieer  of  tbc  eoUiia 
of  justice,  he  had  to  put  in  force,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  a  sheriff,  all  decisions  of  the  judjiEe  relating  to  land, 
tranifeifl  of  property,  or  arrears  of  land-tAX ;  and  his  lucal 
knowledge  often  enabled  him  to  assist  the  ]odge  in  arriving 
at  an  equitably  deouaon.  As  treasurer  and  accountant,  lie 
took  care  of  the  bsgs  of  silver  coin  in  whit^h  the  knd-tnx 
and  the  other  tax^  were  elileny  iiaid|  tested  and  weighed  the 
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'  laakiT)^  up  bii  accounts,  paid  monthly  stipeiicts 

I  Ili0  militAry  nnrl  civil  aflicem  of  the  district,  kept 

t3  rUbbof  and  creditor  aurouDtj  i^nd  transzoittcd  liia 

«  fl.Qil  hia  purj>lmi  ailver  to  Calcutta,     Id  addition  to 

dntimsi  tbo  collector,  considered  9.3  the  E^iropeati 

'•^tatfd  most  knowledge  on  rf^riomi  Enhjccta  in  tiia 

/  L,  jf^fformcd  RiiscelUineous  duties  iicarcely  suBCEptibla 

BALmcration.     '  Everything  t!i:it  is  to  bo  done   by  the 

Qtirc,  uiuFit  be  done  by  him,  in  ono  of  his  c&paoities ; 

iro  Aod  btiSj  with  10  Lis  juriiKliction,  pablican  [taic- 

fji  ftneticneer,  aberifl^,  road^makerj  Umbgr- dealer, 


cnliBting  fictgeaat,  satler,  siftyer  of  wild  beasts,  wool-iollerj 
cattle-bre«derj  jK^nmster,  vaccinator,  discatiiit<«i-  of  bllluj 
AJid  n^stmr-geneml— in  which  tjiat  capacity  ht  has  also 
to  tie  the  maxriage-knot  for  tliose  who  object  to  the  Thirty^ 
nine  Articles,  Latterly^  he  haa  been  made  Bchoolmaster  of  hii 
district  olao^  Kvei?  new  measure  of  government  plneea  an 
oitrn  straw  on  the  collector's  back.  Whuter^r  happeni  to 
be  the  prevailing  hobby »  the  colJector  fiuffersL  Cie  day 
speciinenfl  are  called  for,  for  the  KxbibliionB  of  London  or 
Parts ;  the  noitt  dny,  the  cry  is  for  iroii  and  timber  for  the 
lailwfljj  or  poles  for  the  tele^TapL' 


foSf       n    1^1     B.  Kundrpr.       0K«nd«r.       m  BrtUatfuEideckii.       It.  Powder-hotn,       U,  Pouch 


Z^mtndiirj  Hindoo  landowiier. 


CHAPTER  XXYIL 

DISCUSSIONS   ON   REBEL   PUNISHMENTS. 


,EFOEE  enteHtig  on  tlie  military 
'  Btruggles  tUat  niarkctt  ttio  month 
.of  April,  it  may  be  c3esirablo  to 
1  notice  the  phases  of  public  feeling 
[concerning  the  amount  of  punish- 
(  racnt  due  to  the  nuitiiieers  and  rebels 
in  India.  The  discussb^ns  on  this 
subject  undoubtedly  influenced  the  course 
of  proceeding  adopted  both  by  the  miUtary  and 
the  civil  authorities ;  although  it  may  not  be 
possible  to'  measure  the  exact  amount  of  that 
influence,  or  the  exact  date  at  which  it  was  fdtp 
Some  of  the  proceedings  of  Viscount  CanDing  at 
Calcutta,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  belonged  to 
the  month  of  March  ;  some  of  the  diseussiona  iti 
the  imperial  parliament,  and  at  the  India  House, 
bearing  on  Canning*s  line  of  policy,  belonged  to 
later  month*;  but  it  will  be  useful  to  give  a  rapid 
sketch,  in  this  place,  of  the  nature  of  the  discussion 
genendiy^  and  of  the  remarkable  tone  given  to  it 
by  party  poUtits  in  England.      All  reference  to 


the  debates  ooueerning  the  i-e-organisation  of  the 
Indian  government,  whether  at  home  or  in  India 
itself,  may  more  fittingly  be  postponed  to  a  later 
chapter. 

Almost  from  the  first^  a  large  portion  of  the 
Anglo- Indian  population  cried  aloud  for  most 
summary  and  ianguinary  yengeance  on  rebels  and 
mutineers  of  all  kinds^  Mohammedan  and  Hindoo, 
towns-people  and  country  peasants.  General  Neill 
waa  idolised  for  a  time  by  this  claSa— not  so  much 
because  he  was  a  gallant  soldier  and  a  skilful  com- 
mander, as  because  he  was  supposed  to  be  terribly 
severe  In  his  treatment  of  insurgents.  This  matter 
has  been  adverted  to  in  fomner  pagesy  as  well  Efl 
the  torrents  oC  abuse  that  were  poured  upon  the 
governor-general  for  *  clemency ' — a  word  used  in  a 
mockiug  and  bitter  spirit.  Many  of  the  censors 
afterwards  joined  the  ranks  of  those  who  abused 
the  same  governor-general  for  a  policy  supposed  to 
be  antagonistic  to  that  of  ^clemency/  The  fact  is 
again  mentioned  here,   owing  to  its  connection 


with  a  controversj  that  gave  lise  to  formidable 
parUameutary  struggles  many  months  afterwards* 
The  proceedioga  af  four  differefit  bodies— the 
Calcutta  goveminotit,  the  Board  of  Coulrol,  tha 
Houses  of  Parliament^  and  the  Court  of  Directora 
— must  be  briefly  noticed  to  shew  tbo  course  of 
this  controversy. 

At  first,  when  the  mutiny  was  still  in  its 
earlier  stagea^  the  friends  and  relations  of  those 
who  bad  suifei'ed  barbarous  treatment  at  the 
bandi  of  the  natives  gave  utterance  to  a  wild 
demand  for  vengeance,  espriogiug  not  unnaturally 
from  ao  excited  state  of  feeling.  The  foHowing, 
from  one  of  the  Calcutta  journals,  is  a  fair 
example  of  tbis  kind  of  writing  in  its  milder 
form  \  '  Not  the  leaft  amongst  the  thousand 
evils  which  will  follow  in  the  track  of  the 
rebellion  is  the  indurating  etFect  it  will  have  upon 
the  feelings  of  our  countrywomen  when  the 
struggle  is  over.  There  are  many  hundreds  of 
Bnglish  ladies  wlio  lie  down  nightly  to  dream  of 
horrors  too  great  for  utterance  j  who  scarcely 
converse  except  upon  one  dreadful  subject;  and 
who  would  bo  fouud  almost  as  wilUug  as  their 
husbands  and  fathers  Co  go  out  and  do  battle  with 
the  mutineers,  if  tkey  cotild  m{^  imure  (he  inflicthn 
of  deep  and  thorough  vengeance*  It  is  a  contest  with 
murderers  who  are  not  satisfied  with  their  life's 
blood,  that  they  have  to  expect  daily.  Their  very 
servants  arc  perhaps  in  league  to  destroy  them. 
They  sufter  almost  hourly  wot*so  than  the  pains  of 
death.  Many  have  already  die<i  by  homicidal 
hands ;  but  more  from  the  pangs  of  starvation  and 
travel,  from  the  agonies  of  terror,  and  the  »low 
pro^esi  of  eidiauBtion.  And  all  thm  tchile  friends 
and  nlsiiises  ^h  tain(^for  the  coming  of  the  day  of 
refrihution.''  The  italicised  iiasBages  shew  oidy  a 
very  moderate  use  of  tlie  words  *  vengeance  *  and 
^  retribution,*  but  may  suffice  to  indicate  the  feeling 
here  adverted  to, 

The  Calcutta  government,  as  bos  been  duly 
recorded  in  the  proper  chapters,  from  time  to 
time  issued  orders  and  proclamations  relating  to 
the  treatment  wlsich  the  mutineers  were  to  receive^ 
or  which  %vas  to  be  meted  out  to  non-military 
natives  who  should  shew  sigtis  of  iusubonlination. 
There  was,  aa  one  instance,  the  line  of  policy  con- 
tested between  Mr  Cohin  and  Lord  Canning.  The 
former  issue*!,  or  intended  to  issue,  a  proclaf nation 
to  the  mutineers  of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  in 
which,  among  other  things,  he  promised  that 
*  soldiers  engaged  in  the  late  disturbances,  who  are 
desirous  of  going  to  their  own  homes,  and  who 
give  up  their  arms  at  the  nearest  government  civil 
or  military  post,  and  retire  <juietlyj  shall  be 
permittcil  to  do  so  unmolested ;  *  whereas  Lord 
Canning  iuHisted  that  this  indulgence  or  leniency 
shonhl  not  be  extended  to  any  regiments  which 
had  murdered  or  ill-used  their  officers,  or  com- 
mitted ernel  on  tinges  on  other  persons.  Then 
there  were  Beveral  orders  and  statutes  proclaiming 
mnrtial  kw  in  tlie  disturbed  districts ;  appointing 
oommiBBionera  to  try  mutineera  by  a  very  sum- 


mary process ;  authonsing  military  ofiieera  to  deal 
with  rebel  towns-people  as  well  as  with  revolted 
sepoys  J  enabling  the  police  to  arrest  suspected 
persons  without  the  formality  of  a  warrant ; 
making  zemindars  and  landowners  resfKinsible 
for  the  surrendering  of  any  ill-doe rs  on  tlieir 
estates  ;  and  other  measures  of  a  similar  kind. 
When,  in  the  month  of  July,  Viscount  Canning 
found  it  ueedfnl  to  check  the  over-zeal  of  some  of 
the  tribunals  at  Allahabad,  who  were  prone  to 
hang  accused  persons  without  sufficient  evidence  of 
their  guilt,  he  was  accused  of  iDterference  with  the 
righteous  demand  for  blood.  It  is  true,  that  Ihcse 
were,  in  the  firat  instance,  merely  newspaper 
accusations;  but  as  the  English  public  looked  to 
newspapers  for  the  chief  part  of  their  information 
concerning  India,  these  controversies  gave  rise  to  a 
very  unhealthy  excitemeut ;  and  weeks,  or  even 
months,  often  passed  before  the  truth  could  be 
known — as  was  strikingly  evidenced  iu  the  case  of 
the  Ueutonaut-governor  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
whose  supposed  '  clemency  *  (in  a  matter  of  which, 
as  soon  appeared,  he  knew  absolutely  nothing)  was 
held  over  him  as  a  reproach  for  nearly  four 
mouths.  In  Beptember  appeared  a  proelamation 
at  Agra,  warning  the  natives  of  tlie  possible  eun- 
sequcuces  of  any  complicity  on  their  parts  in  the 
procectliugs  of  the  mutineers*  Part  of  the  pro* 
damation  ran  as  follows:  ^The  government  of 
these  provinces  calls  on  all  landowners  and 
farmers,  with  their  tenantry,  and  on  all  well* 
disposed  subjects,  to  give  all  possible  assistance 
to  the  authorities  iu  bringing  those  outcasts 
(mutineers  and  rebels)  to  justice.  Landowners 
and  farmers  of  land,  especially,  arc  reminded  of 
the  terms  of  their  engagement  not  to  harbour  or 
countenance  criminals  and  evil-disposed  persons* 
The  government  requires  proofs  of  the  fidelity  and 
loyalty  of  all  classes  of  its  subjects,  in  recovering 
the  arms,  elephants,  horses,  camels,  and  other 
government  property,  which  have  been  feloniously 
taken  by  the  oflenders.  All  persons  are  warned 
against  purchasing  or  bartering  for  any  such 
property  of  the  state  under  the  severest  penalties  ; 
and  rewards  will  be  paid  to  those  who,  imme- 
diately on  obtaitiing  possession  of  the  same,  bring 
them  to  the  nearest  civil  or  military  station.^ 

80  far  as  concerns  the  imperial  parliament, 
little  took  place  during  the  year  1857  touching  on 
the  subject  of  the  present  oha|)ten  The  opposition 
party  sought  to  shew  that  her  Majesty's  ministers 
were  responsible  for  the  outbreak  ;  some  members 
of  both  Houses  broacbctl  their  views  concerning 
the  causes  of  the  mutiny;  others  criticised  the 
mode  in  which  troops  were  setit  to  India ;  some 
condemned,  others  defended.  Viscount  Canning; 
many  put  forth  suggestions  couccming  the  future 
government  of  India  ;  many  more  sought  to  over- 
whelm with  guilt  the  East  India  Company  j  while 
tnit^sionaries,  civil  servants,  Indian  judges,  aristo- 
cratic officers,  favoured  commanders,  were  made 
aulyectj  of  frequent  and  warm  debate— but  the 
members  of  the  legislature  generally  held  aloof 
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from  that  excessive  demand  for  a  sanguinary 
policy  towards  the  inmirgente,  so  much  dwelt  ou  Lj 
many  of  the  Anglo- Indians.  After  passing  an  act, 
containing  among  other  provisions  cJausea  relating 
to  *  Tlio  runishment  of  Mutiny  and  Desertion  of 
Officers  and  Soldiers  in  tlio  Service  of  tlio  East 
Jndta  Company,^  parliament  was  pixjrogned  on  the 
2t^th  of  Angu&t.  During  the  recess,  the  press  was 
busy  on  those  accusations  and  reclamations  ah^eady 
adverted  to— in  turn  correcting,  and  corrected  hy, 
the  official  docnmenta  which  from  time  to  timo 
np[i eared.  Commercial  troiiblcs  having  agitated 
the  country  diirin;j  the  aulumn,  parliament  met 
again  on  the  3d  of  December,  for  a  short  session 
befure  Christmas,  Although  the  purpose  of  meeting 
waa  prescribed  and  limited,  the  members  of  the 
legislature  did  not  deem  it  necessary  or  desirable 
to  remain  silent  ou  a  subject  so  uppermost  in 
men's  thoughts  as  the  mutiny  in  India.  Speeches 
were  made,  motions  brougbt  forward,  explanations 
given,  and  returns  ordered,  on  the  state  of  the 
army,  the  mode  of  sending  over  troop!?,  the 
ccniduct  of  the  government,  and  various  other 
matters  bearing  on  the  strug-gle  in  the  East*  The 
&])eech  from  the  throne  contained  many  allusions 
to  that  struggle,  but  none  that  bore  on  the  mode 
of  punishing  the  rebels.  The  E^irl  of  Derby,  in  a 
speech  on  the  opening-night,  sought  to  discourage 
tlie  ery  for  vengeance  raised  iu  many  quarters. 
After  urging  that  England  sbonld  deal  with  the 
mutineers  iu  justice  and  not  in  revenge,  he  added : 
*For  every  man  taken  with  arms  in  his  hands 
there  ought  to  bo  a  righteous  punishment,  and 
that  punishment  death.  For  those  miscreants  who 
have  perpetrated  unmentionable  and  unimaginable 
atrocities  upon  womcui  death  is  too  mild  a  sen- 
tence. On  them  should  be  inflicted  the  heavier 
pimishment — a  life  embittered  by  corporal  punish* 
men t  in  the  flfst  instance,  and  aflerwanls  doomed 
to  the  most  degrading  slavery.  Be  they  Brahmins 
of  the  highest  caste,  they  should  be  forced  to 
undergo  the  lowest,  most  degrading,  most  hopeless 
slavery.  But^  while  lie  would  take  this  course,  he 
earnestly  deprecateil  the  extension  of  a  feeling  of 
hostility  to  the  whole  native  population.  From 
letters  which  ho  had  seen,  ho  feared  that  every 
white  man  in  India  who  had  suftered  in  any  way 
by  the  mutiny  came  to  regard  every  man  with  a 
black  face  as  his  enemy.  Now^  that  was  a  feeling 
which  should  be  restrained,  if  not  by  Christianity, 
at  least  by  motives  of  sound  policy.  Measures 
should  be  taken  to  convince  the  natives  that  the 
English  are  their  masters ;  but  they  nmst  also  be 
convinced  that  the  English  arc  tiieir  l>enefactors. 
We  should  not  try  to  govern  India  by  the  sword 
alone/  This  sentiment  was  also  well  expressed 
by  J^Ir  Mangles,  cltairman  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, at  the  Hai  ley  bury  examination  on  Uie  7tli 
of  December.  Addressing  the  assembled  pro- 
fessors, prisEemcn,  students,  and  Company's  officers 
present,  he  adverted  to  the  sudden  rupture  of 
friendly  relations  in  India,  and  arlded :  *  For  many 
years  to  come,  there  must  exist  strong  mistrust 


and  suspicion,  if  not  more  bitter  feelings,  between 
tliose  who  rule  and  those  who  are  subject.  It  is 
impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  after  the 
scenes  which  have  been  passed  through,  the 
treacheries  and  murders— and  woi-se  than  niurdcn 
— that  have  been  rife  throughout  the  land.  But, 
gentlemen,  you  nre  bonnd  to  slruggle  with  those 
feelings  and  subduo  them.  It  will  be  your  duty 
to  remember  that  only  a  small  part,  an  infinitesimal 
part,  of  the  po])ulation  of  India  have  been  engaged 
in  these  fright ful  and  scandalous  outrages.*  [Here 
many  striking  instances  of  fidelity  wore  brought  to 
notice.]  *  It  would  therefore  bo  most  unjust  to 
bring  the  cliarge  of  treachery  against  the  whole 
people  of  India.  It  will  be  your  duty,  under  theje 
circumstances,  to  struggle  against  the  suspicion 
and  distrust  which  have  been  engendered  by 
recent  events,  and  to  endeavour  to  win  the  afiec- 
tions  of  the  people  over  whom  you  are  called  upon 
to  exercise  power.  If  we  cannot  govern  India  in 
that  way,  we  ought  to  give  up  the  country  and 
come  away.* 

When  parliament  met  for  the  usual  session,  in 
February,  a  question  was  put  by  the  Earl  of 
Ellenborough,  concerning  the  policy  intended  to 
be  pursued  towards  the  rebek  Adverting  to  a 
rumour  of  souie  vei*y  wholesale  series  of  military 
executions  in  Central  India,  he  said  ■  *  Without 
questioning  the  justice  of  tho  sentcnco  in  that 
particular  case,  he  doubted  if  capital  punishment 
was  so  efficacious  as  a  severe  flogging.  The  natives 
were  not  afraid  of  death,  but  shrank  from  corporid 
pain.  Besides,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  haug  alt 
the  mutineers,  aud  the  continued  exhibition  of 
unrelenting  severity  must  inevitably  create  a 
blood-feud  between  the  natives  and  their  European 
masters.^  Eai-l  Granville,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  replied  that  no  particular  instrucUous 
had  been  sent  out  to  Viscount  Canning  on  this 
matter,  because  the  utmost  reliance  was  placed  on 
the  justice  and  firmness  of  that  nobleman ;  he 
added,  that  ho  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the 
frequent  epeetacle  of  capital  punishment  must 
have  the  woi^t  possible  eflect ;  and  he  concluded 
by  stating  that  the  governor- general  wnj  directing 
his  thoughts  towards  the  possibility  of  transporting 
some  of  tho  evibdoei-s  to  tho  Andaman  Island?^. 

Now  occurred  a  change  in  political  matters 
which  threw  Indian  discussions  into  a  new 
channel  Hitherto,  the  subject  of  the  punishment 
of  mutineers  had  been  discussed  in  parliament 
with  reference  rather  to  persons  than  to  property, 
Tho  ministry,  however,  having  been  changed  on 
grounds  quite  irrespective  of  Indian  affairs^  and 
the  Earl  of  Derby  having  succeeded  Yiseount 
Palmerston  aa  premier,  India  was  dragged  into 
the  consequences  of  this  change.  Tho  Earl  of 
Ellen  borough,  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a  well- 
informed  statesman  on  Indian  matters,  however 
opinions  might  differ  concerning  his  temper  and 
prudence,  was  appointed  president  of  the  Board  of 
Control.  When  governor-general  of  India,  many 
years  earlier,  he  had  bccji  in  frequent  collisiou 
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with  the  East  Itidia  Com  pari  j,  as  rcpreficuteii  both 
by  Iho  Court  of  Directors  and  by  tlic  Calcutta 
government ;  and  it  was  thoiiglit  probable  that 
his  new  assumption  of  authority  in  Indian  affairs 
would  be  marked  by  something  notable  and 
important  It  was  so.  The  singular  termination 
of  his  ministerial  career  waa  closely  and  imme- 
diately connected  with  tho  subjett  to  which  thia 
chapter  relates,  in  a  way  that  may  now  be  briefly 
narrated. 

At  first  this  question  of  punishment  had  to  bo 
discussed  by  the  new  govcmment  in  the  same 
manner  ns  before — that  is,  in  relation  lo  the 
sangainary  \'engcance  advocated  by  many  writers 
of  letters  and  newspaper  articles,  cspeciaDy  at 
Calcutta.  On  the  15th  of  March,  Mr  Kieh  moved 
in  the  Ilonse  of  Commons  for  the  production  of 
certain  papei'3  which  he  expected  would  throw 
light  on  this  matter.  He  eon  tended  that  the 
conduct  of  the  army,  in  the  punishment  of  tlie 
insurgents,  was  merciless  and  crucL  lie  intimated 
the  necessity  of  requiring  the  authorities  in  India 
to  act  strietly  up  to  the  instructions  of  Lord 
Canning,  who,  he  thought,  deserved  honour  for 
his  iirmnesjs  and  humanity.  The  Calcutta  joui'nals, 
he  asserted,  recommended  that  Dude  should  be 
made  one  wide  slaughter-house,  in  which  cxt^^mii- 
nation  should  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion ;  and  it  was  but  right  that  the  government 
should  at  on  CO  check  this  terrible  feeling  of 
sangninary  animosity*  Most  of  the  speakers  in 
the  debate  that  followed  agreed  in  the  view  taken 
by  Bf  r  Rieh  ;  and  more  than  one  of  them  broached 
the  doctrine  that  the  insurgents  in  Ondo  ought 
not  to  le  treated  Ukc  rebel  sepoys — seeing  that^ 
whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  they  were  fighting  for 
what  they  deemed  national  independence. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  montli  of  April, 
nothing  occurred  in  parliament  involving  any  very 
great  collision  of  opinions  on  this  particular  subject ; 
but  towards  the  close  of  the  month  a  clashing  of 
views  on  Oude  afl^irs  became  manifest  to  the  public. 
Throughout  the  first  ten  months  of  tlie  mutiny, 
while  Viscount  Palmerston  was  at  the  head  of 
afiiiirsj  the  opposition  party,  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  frequently  appeared  as  advocates  for 
the  deposed  royal  family  of  Oude,  dwelling  on  the 
injustice  involved  in  the  deposition*  Much  of  this 
advocacy  may  have  been  sincere,  but  much  also 
was  mere  apeeial  pleading ;  for  the  speakers  well 
knew  that,  if  in  office,  they  would  not  and  could 
not  seek  to  undo  what  had  been  done.  No  sooner 
did  a  change  of  ministry  take  place,  than  the  new 
occupants  of  olUce  became  much  more  cautions  in 
denouncing  the  'annexation  of  Oude;'  seeing  that, 
if  an  iniquity  at  allj  it  was  one  in  which  the  Marquis 
of  Dalhousie,  the  Calcutta  government,  the  Court 
of  Directors,  the  Cr<^wn,  and  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, wer©  all  implicated.  Every  one  now  saw 
that  the  practical  question  before  the  country  was 
—not  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  annexation — 
but  the  treatment  of  insurgents  engaged  in  the 
warlike  struggle.   It  became  known  tliat  the  Becret 
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Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors  bad  sent  a 
letter  to  tlio  governor-general  in  council,  dated  the 
24th  of  March,  relating  to  the  treatment  which  it 
was  desirable  that  rebels  and  mutineers  should 
receive.  So  peculiar  and  anomalous  were  the 
functions  of  this  Secret  Committee,  that  although 
nominally  bclonjiing  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  it 
was  little  other  than  the  mouthpiece  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  letter  was 
really  from  the  Earl  of  Ellenborowgh,  rather  than 
from  any  one  else. 

Before  pursuing  ibis  narrative,  it  may  be  well  to 
say  a  few  words  concerning  the  organisation  and 
functions  of  this  Secret  Committee — one  of  the 
many  anomalies  connected  with  our  government 
of  India.  Mr  Arthur  Mills  {India  m  1858) 
described  the  relation  between  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee, the  Court  of  Dh-ectors,  and  the  Board  of 
Control,  in  tlie  following  terms:  'The  Court  of 
Directors  meets  weekly  at  the  East  India  House 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  the  ordiuary  details 
of  which  are  discharged  by  three  committees — 
1,  Finance  and  home ;  2,  Political  and  mihtary  ; 
3,  Revenue,  judicial,  and  legislative.  There  is  also 
a  "  Secret  Committee  "  with  peculiar  functions  alto- 
gether different  from  those  of  the  three  ordinary 
committees.  Tho  office  of  the  Secret  Committee 
is  purely  ministerial  It  receives  from  India  all 
dispatches  on  matters  with  respect  to  which 
secrecy  is  deemed  important — including  those 
which  relate  to  war,  peacc^  or  negotiations  with 
native  powera  or  states  withvu  the  limits  of  the 
charter,  or  other  states  or  princes ;  and  forwards 
Buch  dispatches  to  the  Board  of  Control,  Tho 
Secret  Committee  also  transmits  to  India,  after 
signature,  dispatches  prepared  by  that  Board, 
which  it  is  bound  to  do,  under  oath,  ''without 
disclosing  the  same."  The  Secret  Committee  is 
composed,  as  prescribed  by  act  of  parliament,  of 
three  directors.  The  court  may  elect  whom  they 
please;  but  the  chairman^  deputy- chairman,  and 
senior  member  of  the  court,  are  almost  invariably 
appointed.  The  papej-s  of  the  Secret  Committee 
are  in  charge  of  the  examiner  at  the  East  India 
House,  who  ia  clerk  to  the  committee.  ,  .  *  There 
is  also  a  secret  department  in  the  Board  of  Controli 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  wHttcn  and  oral 
communications  with  tlio  Secret  Committee  of  the 
Court  of  Directors.  The  oral  commnnications  aro 
for  the  most  part  carried  on  through  the  president 
personally  ;  in  tlie  written  communications  be  is 
assisted  by  a  senior  clerk,  and  occasionally  by  the 
secretaries  of  the  Board.  On  the  arrival  of  secret 
dispatches  from  India,  the  copy  intended  for  the 
Board  is  sent  to  tho  scuior  clerk  in  the  secret 
deirartmentj  who  prepares  a  precis  of  all  tho  letters 
and  enclosures,  which  he  lays  before  tho  presi- 
dent ;  who  thereupon  gives  him  instnigtions,  oral 
or  written,  for  the  preparation  of  an  answer,  or 
sometimes  drafts  one  himself.  It  is  then  copied 
in  official  foim,  and  transmitted  to  the  Secret 
Committeo  of  the  East  India  House.* 

The  secret  dispatch,  produced  by  tho  authority 
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kero  dcsmbod,  began  by  expressing  a  hope  ♦  that, 
aa  ioon  as  Liicknow  should  fall  befaro  the  con- 
quering ami  of  Sir  Colin  CampbcU^  the  goTemor- 
geneml  would  feel  himself  sufficientlj  strong  to  act 
towardi  the  natlvefl  with  the  generositf  as  well 
as  the  Justice  which  is  congenial  to  the  Brttish 
character.  The  tubscquent  paragraphs  laid  down 
Che  propositions  that  it  would  be  better,  except  in 
Aggravated  instanceii,  to  award  punishmettt  such  as 
is  usual  against  enemies  captured  in  regular  war, 
than  against  rebels  and  niutineers — the  exceptions 
being  those  in  wMch  the  fighting  by  the  insurgents 
'  exceeded  the  licence  of  leg] ti mate  hostihties  ;'  that 
the  insanity  of  ten  months  ou^ht  not  to  blot  out 
the  recollection  of  a  hundred  years  of  fidelity ; 
that  tho  piirii^hment  of  death  hnd  been  far  too 
fi-etiaently  awarded  i  and  that  the  governor- 
general  ought  sternly  to  rosist  the  ontreatiea  of 
thoie  who  would  urgo  hitn  to  the  adoption  of  a 
ianpinary  policy. 

The  6th  of  May  was  tho  date  on  which  the  battle 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  parliament,  on  tho 
policy  to  be  pursued  towards  Oude.  Mr  Bright, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  asked  the  ministers 
whether  there  was  any  authenticity  in  a  certain 
proclamation  concerning  Oude,  said  to  liave  been 
issued  by  Viscount  Canning  ;  whether,  if  authentic, 
it  had  been  issued  in  accordance  with  any  direc- 
tions from  tho  homo  government ;  and,  if  not  so 
sanctioneil,  what  steps  the  government  intended  to 
tftko  in  relation  to  it  I  These  questions  came  upon 
the  House  generally  by  surprise,  as  indicating  a  reve- 
lation of  thingis  hitherto  hidden  ;  and  it  wai  then 
for  the  first  time  made  public,  by  the  minister  who 
replied  to  these  questions — that  the  government  had, 
three  weeks  before,  received  a  dispatch  containing 
a  copy  of  tho  proclamation  advertetl  to ;  that  the 
matter  waa  immediately  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  government ;  that  a  j«^i^  dispatch  had  been 
sent  off,  stating  the  views  of  the  government  on 
the  matter ;  and  that  thcj-e  would  be  no  objection 
to  produce  both  the  proclamation  and  the  dispatch* 
This  announcement  was  tho  forerunner  of  a  storni, 
in  which  the  passion  of  party  was  strongly  mixed 
up.  On  the  7th,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl  of 
BUeu  bo  rough  moved  for  the  production  of  certain 
papers,  analogous  to  those  ordered  by  the  other 
House  on  the  preceding  night ;  and  then  arose  a 
debate  whetlier  Viscount  Canning  had  really  issued 
the  proclamation  he  intended;  whether  it  was 
a  proper  proclamation  to  issue ;  whether  it  was 
right  that  the  Earl  of  El lenbo rough  should  repri- 
mand Visoount  Canning  in  so  imperious  a  way  as 
he  Wii  ftocueed  of  doing  ;  whether  the  secret  dis- 
paldt  obtaining  that  reprlmaTui  f^hould  have  been 
kept  so  entirely  conceal^  from  the  Court  of 
Btreeton ;  whether  it  should  have  been  sent  out  to 
Calcit£t4i  at  this  time  it  was;  and  whether  a  so- 
called  seertt  di'  "  t  to  make  it*  appearance 
paH  irra,  unri^ieved  by  any 
X  Canning.    Th«re  was 


unquestionably  something  strange  In  the  mode  of 
proceeding ;  for  the  dispatch,  although  not  made 
known  to  the  Court  of  Directors  until  the  morning 
of  the  7th,  had  been  communicated  to  cerlain 
members  of  both  Houses  on  the  eth.  Earl  Oran- 
ville  urged  that,  if  the  government  wiitied  to  get . 
rid  of  Viscount  Canning,  the  nsnal  oonno  mlghi  \ 
liavo  been  adopted  for  so  doing  i  but  that  it  wn 
neither  just  nor  generous  to  keep  him  in  office,  and 
yet  give  publicity  to  such  insulting  censure  on  htm. 
The  Earls  of  Derby  and  EUenborough  replied  that 
it  was  not  Intended  to  dismiss  V]s<;ount  Canning, 
or  even  to  censure  him;  but  to  induce  Mm  to 
make  such  modifications  in  his  proposed  proclftina- 
tion  as  would  render  the  policy  z^opted  in  Dude 
less  severcp 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  attend  to  this  much- 
can  vasaed  proclamation  itself,  before  noticing  the 
further  debates  concerning  it. 

The  proclamation  in  question,  and  the  explana- 
tions bearing  on  it,  were  dated  at  a  period  when, 
from  the  absence  of  an  elect rie  telegraph  between  I 
England  and  India,  they  could  not  of  course  be 
known  in  tho  former  country.  On  tho  3d  of  I 
March,  while  at  Allahabad,  paying  anxious  atten- 
tion to  tho  daily  telegrams  received  from  Oude, 
Viscount  Canning  sent  a  proclamation  and  an  i 
explanatory  letter  to  that  province,  relating  to  the  ' 
treatment  to  be  meted  out  to  rebels  *  Although 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  commanded  the  army  of  Oude, 
and  conducted  the  military  operations,  Sir  Jamcii  | 
Outram  was  chief  commissioner  of  tho  province ; 
and  on  his  shoulders  rested,  at  thai  time,  all  that 
could  be  eifccted  in  the  way  of  civil  govemmenL 
The  proclamation  was  to  be  at  once  a  senteneej  & 
waniing,  and  a  threat,  addressed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Oude*  It  announced  that  Lucknow,  after  | 
months  of  anarchy,  was  now  again  in  British 
hands;  it  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
citizens,  even  those  who  had  shared  the  bounty 
of  the  govemmeut,  had  joined  the  insurgents ;  and 
it  dechn-^ed,  that  the  day  of  retribution  for  evil- 
doers had  arrived*  It  proceeded  to  name  six 
rajahs,  thalookdars^  and  zemindars,  who  had 
remained  faithful  amid  great  temptation,  and  who 
were  not  only  to  retain  their  estates^  but  were 
to  receive  additional  rewards*  It  promised  a  pro- 
portionate reward  to  all  other  chieftains  who  could 
prove  that  they  had  been  loyal.  With  these 
ej£ceptioii5,  the  whole  proprietary  right  to  the  soil 
of  Oude  was  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the  British 
crown^subject  only  to  such  indulgences  as  might, 
as  a  matter  of  favour ,  be  conceded  to  individnals^ 
conditional  on  their  immediate  submission  to  the 
supreme  authority^  their  surrendering  of  arms,  and 
their  steady  assistance  in  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  discipline;  and  conditional,  also,  on  tbeir 
innocence  of  shedding  the  blood  of  Englishmen 
and  Englishwomen  in  the  cruel  outrages  which 
had  taken  places     Tlie  stringent   and  startling 


*  S«e  notes  A  md  E,  «t  Ui«  cod  of  lb*  cihaflir;  vlMr«  mmy  «f 

th*  document  hwn  rw^rttA  to  txv  priut^d  In  fldJ. 


elauae  in  tlus  iiroclamatlon  was  that  which  related 
io  tho  conilacation ;  declaring  that,  with  tho  few 
specified  cxceptionB,  *  thd  proprietary  right  in  the 
8oil  of  the  province  ia  confiscated  to  the  British 
goTemment,  which  will  dispose  of  that  right  in 
such  manner  as  it  may  seem  fitting.'  In  the  letter 
to  Sir  James  Out  ram  accompanying  this  draflt  of 
a  proclamation,  Viscount  Canning  stated  that 
the  proclamation  was  not  to  be  issued  until  Luclt- 
now  had  hecn  fully  conquered  by  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell; and  that,  when  so  issued,  it  was  to  be 
addressed  only  to  tLc  non -military  inhabitants 
of  OudCj  Avithout  in  the  slightest  degi"ce  offering 
pardon  or  lenity  to  rebel  sepoys.  The  pro  clam  a^ 
tlon  was  spoken  of  a^  a  very  indulgent  one  •  seeing 
that  it  promiicd  an  exeinption^  almost  general, 
from  the  penalties  of  death  and  imprisonment} 
to  Ondian  chieftains  and  others  who  had  gone 
against  the  government ;  tbo  confiscation  of  estates 
was  bleated  as  a  mereitul  diminution  of  punish- 
ment, rather  than  as  a  severe  measure  of  jagticc. 
Sir  James  Outram  was  to  exercise  his  judgmejit  as 
to  tbc  mode  and  the  time  for  issuing  the  proelama- 
tioQj  in  the  Eagli^h,  Iliiideo,  and  Persian  laiiguage!^. 
lie  was  supplied  with  suggestions,  rather  than 
strict  instmcUonS)  how  to  deal  with  those  Oudians 
who  had  been  inveterate  opponcnli  of  the  govem- 
menti  but  wilbont  being  concern eii  in  actual 
murder ;  bow  to  regard  those  who  hud  fought 
in  the  insui'gent  ranks^  but  shewed  a  willingness  to 
surrender  their  arms ;  and  bow  to  draw  a  line 
between  the  chieftains  on  the  one  hand  and  their 
less  respondble  retainers  on  the  other. 

Such  Ijeing  the  general  character  of  the  proposed 
proclamation  and  its  accompanying  letterj  we 
proceed  with  the  debate. 

After  the  discussions  on  Friday  the  7tli  of  May, 
the  conduct  of  the  government  underwent  much 
discussion  out  of  parliament;  the  supporters  of 
Viscount  Canning  contending  that  the  publication 
of  the  secret  dispatch  was  unfair  to  that  nobleman, 
even  if  the  dispateh  itself  were  defensible,  On  the 
10th,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  gave  notice  of  a  reso- 
lution c<)ndemnatory  of  the  publication ;  and  Mr 
Cardwell  gave  notice  of  a  Bimilar  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Commons*  In  the  cnnrse  of  an  irregular 
discussion,  it  appeared  that  the  government  had 
not  received  a  single  official  dispatcli  from  Viscount 
Canning  nil ce  that  which  contained  the  draft  of  his 
proposed  proclamation^  and  they  were  quite  in  the 
dark  whether  the  proclamation  bad  been  issued^ 
altered  or  unaltered.  It  also  became  known  that 
tbo  late  president  of  the  Board  of  Controlj  Mr 
Ycrnon  SmilJi,  had  received  a  letter  from  Viscount 
Canning,  stating  that  the  proclamation  would 
require  an  explanatory  dispatch,  which  he  had  not 
had  time  to  prepare. 

On  the  next  day,  March  11th,  parliament  was 
surprised  by  an  announcement  that  the  Earl  of 
EUenborough,  without  consulting  bis  colleagues, 
had  resigned  Into  (be  Queen's  haiuls  his  seals  of 
office  as  president  of  tbe  Board  of  Control*  Amid 
the  courteotis  expressions  of  regret  on  the  part  of  the 


other  ministers^  at  losing  so  important  a  coadjutor, 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  publication  of  the 
secret  dispatch  had  emanated  from  the  Earl  of 
Ellenhorongh,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  the  cabinet.  He  found 
that  he  had  drawn  them  into  trouble ;  and  he 
resolved  to  take  the  whole  blame  on  himself^ — 
resigning  office  to  shield  others  from  censure. 
There  was  a  generosity  in  this  which  touched  his 
colJeagnes.  Tbe  Earl  of  Derby  candidly  admitted 
that  there  were  parts  of  the  secret  dispatch 
which  he  could  not  quite  approve,  and  that  the 
pubUcation  of  it  was  indefensible;  but  that  he 
deeply  regretted  the  resignation  of  the  Earl  of 
Ellen  borough. 

This  wOl  be  the  proper  place  in  which  to  notice 
tbe  celebrated  dispatch  fraught  with  such  Im- 
portant consetiuenoes.  On  the  24th  of  March, 
after  Viieomit  Canuing^s  proelamatron  had  been 
penned,  but  long  before  any  news  coneeming  it 
could  reach  England^  the  Secret  Committee  wrote 
to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  trearment  of  the 
rebels  generally.  The  letter  was  virtually  from 
the  Earl  of  Kilenborough ;  although,  on  account 
of  tbe  absurd  system  of  double  government,  it 
profiissed  to  emanate  fr^^m  a  committee  sitting 
in  Leadenhall  Street  The  general  character  of 
this  letter  was  noticed  in  a  recent  paragraph, 
and  the  letter  itself  is  given  in  Note  G ;  it 
may  therefore  be  passed  without  farther  notice 
hero.  'VVherij  on  the  12th  of  Aprif,  a  draft-copy 
of  Viscount  Canning's  proposed  proclamation 
reached  England,  the  Earl  of  Ellen  1>o rough  i^Tote 
the  much-diseussed  *  secret  dispatch,'  purporting^ 
as  before,  to  come  from  the  Secret  Committee 
of  the  Court  of  Directors.  A  few  days  elapsed 
before  the  writing,  and  a  few  more  before 
the  forwanliug,  of  this  document.  Tlie  earl* 
expressed  his  apprehension  that  tbc  proposed 
proclamation  would  raise  such  a  ferment  in 
Oude  as  to  render  pacification  almost  impossible. 
He  declared  his  behef  that  the  mode  of  settling 
the  land-tenure  when  the  British  took  posKcssjon 
of  Oude  had  been  in  many  ways  unju.^\  and  had 
been  tlio  chief  cause  of  the  general  an  1  national 
character  of  the  disaffection  in  that  province.  lie 
assorted  that  tlio  Oudiana  would  view  with  dismay 
a  proclamation  which  cut  them  off,  as  a  nation, 
from  the  ovvncrship  of  land  so  long  cherished  by 
them  ;  and  would  deem  it  righteous  to  battle  still 
more  energetically  tlian  before  against  a  govern- 
tnent  which  could  adopt  such  a  course  of  pohcy, 
He  w^ent  through  a  process  of  argument  to  Khew 
that  the  Oudians  regretted  the  dethronement  of 
tbcir  native  king ;  that  their  regret  ought  to  be 
at  least  respected;  that  they  had  never,  as  a 
nation,  acknowledged  Britiab  suzerainty ;  that 
they  ought  not  to  bo  treated  as  rebels  in  the  same 
sense  aa  tbe  inhabitants  of  those  parts  of  Indm 
which  had  long  been  under  British  contnil  i  md 
that  the  conflict  in  which  they  had  engaged  should 
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on  tbis  accotiDt  be  regarded  rather  as  legitimate 
war  tbati  as  rebellion.  The  baugbtj  and  stinging 
portions  of  tlio  dispatch  were  contained  in  the 
fifteenth  and  two  fuJIowing  dauBcs  or  paragraj^hs ; 
in  which  the  eaii,  addressing  the  gieatest  British 
fbuctionary  in  India^  saitl :  *  Other  conquerors, 
when  they  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  resist- 
ance^ have  cx:ccpted  a  fow  persons  as  still  deserving 


of  paniahment ;  but  havej  with  a  generaus  policj, 
cx^tended  their  clemency  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  You  have  acted  apon  a  different  principle. 
You  have  reserved  a  few  as  deserving  of  special 
favoar,  and  jou  havo  struck  with  what  they  will 
feel  as  the  severest  of  punishment  the  mass  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  We  cannot  but  think 
that  the  precedeots  from  which  you  have  departed 


East  IndlA  EJotise, 


will  appear  to  have  been  conceived  in  a  spint  of 
wisdom  superior  to  tliat  which  appears  in  the 
precedent  you  have  mada' 

Such  was  the  celebrated  secret  dispatchj  the 
writiTjg  and  promulgation  of  which  led  to  the 
resignation  of  the  Earl  of  Ellenborougb,  That 
resignation  produced  an  exciting  controversy^  in 
and  out  ht  parliatnent.  As  the  offender,  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Control,  had  sacrificed 
himseH  was  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  mako  tho 
ministry  generally  resi>ousiblo  for  his  supposed  or 
alleged  migdccds  t  Party  ^considerations  speedily 
became  mixed  ap  with  the  discussion  of  this 
question*  Tho  Whigs  had  recently  been  displaced 
by  the  Conservatives,  under  circumBtances  that 
occasioned  much  irritation  ;  and  each  pai'ty 
availed  itself  of  the  India  controversy  as  a  handle 
to  be  employed  against  the  other.  On  the  one 
side  it  was  contended  that  Viscount  Canning 
deserved  praise  rather  than  censurCj  for  bia 
untiring  attention  to  tho  affairs  of  India  during  a 
troubled  period ;  that,  even  if  his  proposed  pro- 
clamation were  ijijudicious,  it  was  not  right  to 
pubhsh  the  secret  dis[)atch  relating  thereto^  until 
he  had  explained  the  i-easons  for  framing  his 
proclamation  ;  and  that  the  ministers  ought  not 
to  he  £hie!ded  from  blame  simply  on  acconnt  of 
the  resignation  of  their  colleague.    On  tho  other 


hand,  the  rainistors  endeavour ed  to  shew  that  this 
resignation  ought  to  be  taken  into  acconnt ;  and 
when  this  failed,  they  took  up  tho  cause  of  tho 
OudianSj  contending  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
provinco  were  in  a  different  category  from  the 
other  natives  of  India, 

When  the  great  debates  on  this  subject  came  on 
in  both  Houses,  on  the  14lh  of  May,  the  ministers 
dwelt  forcibly  on  the  conduct  of  Mr  Temon 
Smithj  who  had  received  a  letter  or  letters  from 
Viscount  Canning,  which  he  ought,  in  the  interests 
of  the  public,  to  have  communicated  to  the 
government,  but  which  ho  shewed  only  to 
members  of  his  own  party.  It  was  urged — and 
the  argument  made  a  great  impression  both  in 
and  out  of  parliament— that  if  the  Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough  had  known  of  Viscount  Canning's  mtcn* 
tion  to  send  home  an  explanation  concerning  the 
intent  and  scopo  of  the  proclamation,  it  might 
possibly  have  led  to  a  modification  of  the  secret 
dispatch,  or  even  to  an  abandonment  of  it  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  tho  case  against  the  govern- 
ment was  at^ed  by  Lords  Shaftesbury,  Argyll, 
Somerset,  C  ran  worth.  Grey,  Newcastle,  and  Oran- 
villo ;  while  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  were 
maLntainod  by  Lords  EllDul>orough,  Derby,  Car- 
narvon, Chelmsford,  and  Dououghmore.  The  Earl 
of  Shaftcsbuiy  had  couched  his  resolution  in  such 
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a  form*  as  he  thought  was  calculated  to  iusure 
Yiscount  Canning  fair-[>laj  whenever  his  iiilcn- 
tions  and  proceedings  should  be  rcallj  known, 
Withont  undertaking  to  defend  the  proclamation, 
in  the  ahsence  of  any  proof  whether  that  document 
hail  or  had  not  undergone  modiftcation^  be  con- 
tended that  the  dispatch  passed  on  the  governor- 
general  a  cmel  and  unmerited  censure  i  tliat  this 
so-called  *  secret  ■  disj>atch  was  evidently  intendetl 
by  its  writer  to  be  a  public  one,  admiiusteriug 
rebuke  that  should  be  known  to  alt  the  world ; 
that  its  publication  was  perilous!,  even  seditiouf!, 
inasmuch  as  it  encouraged  the  people  of  Oude  to 
persevere  in  rebellion ,  and  virtually  abaolveil 
them  from  all  blame  for  their  past  conduct.  The 
Earl  of  Ellenborough,  in  reply ^  defended  every 
word  of  the  dispatch  ;  he  insisted  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  govern  India  peacefully  even  for  a 
day,  if  the  proclamation  were  acted  on  in  its  full 
spirit.  Ho  cared  not  fur  office^  he  resigned 
bceauso  he  ha*]  uninteuUonally  embarrassed  bis 
colleagues,  not  because  he  regretted  any  part  of 
his  conduct  The  Earl  of  Derby,  and  other 
members  of  the  cabin et,  described  the  resolutions 
as  a  t>arty  manceuvre  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment;  claimed  an  acquittal  on  the  plea  that  their 
colleague  had  taken  all  the  blame  of  the  publi- 
cation to  himself;  and  complained  that  the 
govern  or- general  had  not  sent  one  single  letter  to 
the  new  govern m en t^  explanatory  of  his  plans  and 
motives.  When  tbe  debate  was  ended,  the  result 
shewed  a  very  dose  division — there  being  contents, 
1^9 f  n  on-con  tetits^  16d ;  giving  a  majority  of  9  for 
mi  n  liters. 

Far  more  exciting  and  influential  was  the  debate 
in  the  Commons  on  the  same  ntgUt.  From  the 
day  when  Mr  Card  well  gave  notice  of  his  retolu* 
tions,  the  case  was  regarded  as  a  serious  one  for 
tlie  ministers ;  seeing  that  he  was  a  distinguished 
member  of  an  independent  parly  in  tbe  House,  and 
tvould  be  able  to  bring  a  large  accession  to  the 
regular  opposition  votes*  The  very  fact  of  the  Earl 
of  Ell eti borough  having  resigned,  seemed  to  afford 
proof  that  the  publication  of  the  dispatch,  if  not 
the  writing  of  it,  was  dtsap])roved  by  some  of  the 
ministers,  and  would  weaken  them  in  the  ap- 
proaching  debate,     Jlr    Carxl well's    resolulions,t 

*  '  1,  Tliat  It  jipp^^Bp  rrain  papcn  laid  npon  tl)^  table  of  thii 
ttouiWf  that » ilifi^itch  hicui  been  KdJrMivd  hf  tUe  Secret  Coitinitttee 
of  the  Coart  tf  Dir«:ltjr«»  to  the  gov«^rncrr-getierai  of  India, 
dtflApprQYiPg:  A  prt^Ianiatkn  ^htch  Ihe  governar-ireiiBrt]  bud 
Informed  ikt  conn  tiu  intended  to  lude  ai^nT  tlie  fall  of  L^icknav^ 

*3.  Tbit  U  L»  known  unly  fiom  IntclllffcnGe  that  Lai  reached  thJji 
country,  by  eorr^epoudence  pubUfhied  in  ntwfpnpene^  that  the 
intended  pirocktuation  bfl«  be<^n  isiued*  ami  with  an  ttnpnrE.aiit 
modiQedtion,  no  ufflcial  accoMitt  of  thi«  proctedinff  leaving  Ttl 
been  riM!plTod ;  that  ibli  llauMi  la  fttlU  vithout  full  tnfurmAtion 
sa  to  the  gmunds  ai>aii  vLich  LuiXl  DLDnlnir  had  nct^»  uid  biB 
aiuwpr  to  the  objeeliuni.  loude  to  hldi  Intended  prodamntioii  la  th« 
diipttch  of  Ike  Secret  CommUtee'  cAnoot  be  recelrcift  for  Hverul 
weeki, 

*3,  ThJit,  under  tkesc'  ulrettmstiuiccfl,  tbl^  tfnu^e  is  Dnaktii  to 
form  n  Jiidgrtnent  qn  ths  proclsimDllon  luucd  hf  l^urd  Crtririlng.  but 
thinka  h  rifht  to«xpresa  imdJtapprobiitlori  of  the  premilure  pnUU- 
caiiijn  by  her  flijetir'a  mfni^ten  of  tbe  dUpalch  addressed  to  tha 
gOTernorflenernl ;  hWl' tbU  public  condemtiaticin  of  hi*  conduct 
it  eaknilate^  to  weaken  tlie  mitbarity  of  the  gawrnor-KencTel  €f 
Inditif  an<t  to  eticouiugQ  ihv^  ^ho  art  now  in  aruu  agaiinAt  this 
country.' 

4  "^Thtl  tliSj  Iloui^f  wUlItt  St  atiatftlns  fyoni  dpresi.ln;  any  opLaiDn 
on  thfl  j^jfc^  of  mj  pro^lubiAltDi]  whicb  mtj  bare  bpen  i«nwd  bj 


like  those  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbiirj*,  did  not  hind 
tho  House  to  any  approval  of  the  much-talked-of 
proclattiationj  whether  issued  or  unifesaed;  they 
related  only  to  the  niifairoeBs  of  the  dispateh  in 
the  absence  of  furtlier  news  from  India^  and  to 
the  still  greater  unfairness  of  makhrg  the  reproof 
contained  in  that  dispatch  patent  to  all  tbe  world. 
Tbe  members  of  the  Whig  opposition,  and  all 
who  sided  with  them  in  the  Uobate,  adhered  pretty 
closely  to  this  lino  of  argument;  but  the  ministers 
and  tlieir  supporters  traveUed  much  further.  Tbey 
felt  that  the  only  justifieation  fur  the  dispatch  and 
its  publication  was  to  be  found  in  the  proelRtna- 
lion  ;  and  they  therefore  gave  the  proclamation  as 
black  a  character  as  it  could  well  receive.  Viscount 
Canniag  was  ahused  in  round  terms  as  a  tyrant 
and  spoliator;  and  those  who  sopportefl  him  were 
accused  of  being  inBuenccd  purely  by  factious 
motives  in  bringing  forward  the  re5olntit>n^,  Tho 
attack  against  the  government  waa  maintained  by 
Mr  Card  well,  Lord  John  Kiissell,  Mr  Vernun 
Smithy  Mr  Lowe,  Colonel  Bykes^  and  others,  atid 
resisted  by  the  solicitor-general,  Lortl  Stanley,  Mr 
Baillie,  ttc.  The  debate  was  adjourned  to  the 
17th,  when  it  became  evident  that  many  of  the 
independent  memhera  mtcndetl  to  support  tbe 
government — partly  because  they  disapproved  of 
the  Canning  proclamation  ;  partly  because  they 
suspected  the  Whigs  of  an  intention  to  make  this 
Indian  question  a  stepping- stone  to  a  return  to 
office;  and  i>artly  because  they  condemned  tbe 
conduct  of  the  late  president  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  in  withholding  Canning  s  letter.  This  last- 
namoil  circumstance  told  yqtj  seriously  against 
the  Whig  party ;  the  Conservatives  made  the  most 
of  it,  and  won  over  many  adherents  from  among 
the  independent  members.  Again  was  the  debate 
adjourned,  to  tbe  18th*  It  now  became  still  more 
evident  that  the  division-list  would  present  an 
aspect  far  different  from  that  at  first  expected  j  the 
j:pro[dieSLeil  majority  for  the  resolutions  giadually 
fellj  and  the  ministers  began  to  took  confidently  to 
a  decision  in  their  favour.  A  new  element  had 
entered  into  the  case.  If  the  Derby  ministry 
would  have  resigned  office  when  beaten^  there  was 
a  sufficient  number  of  independent  members  ready 
to  carry  the  motion  against  them ;  but  as  there 
was  a  threat  of  a  dissolution,  and  as  many  seats 
would  be  endangered  by  a  general  election,  self- 
interest  became  mixed  up  with  patriotism.  An* 
other  adjournment  tuok  place,  to  tlie  £Oth,  on 
which  day  the  House  was  addressed  by  Sir  James 
Graham  J  Mr  Bright,  Sir  R.  Bethellj  Jlr  Labouchere, 
nnd  other  membera  of  influence.  The  current  of 
debate  set  in  very  much  in  favour  of  the  govem- 

the  govemoT-i^encTal  of  Jnila  wJili  ivIatlLin  to  Oude,  hot  siwii 
with  i^e^t  Aod  Bcrkoiu  aifjiiri^hen^ian  that  her  Mt^cstj'!'  govi^O' 
ment  have  addressed  ta  tke  ifovoraor-gL-neral  cif  India,  tlir^ugh 
the  Seeret  Com  milter  of  the  £aft  liidEa  dh-c>c-tort,  fcnd  have 
pubtibliedt  A  dJapatch  tandem  tiing  hi  ilfimg  tertzii  tbe  conduct  of 
the  £Overtior.gDiieiial.  And  thi«  tl«uf«  li  of  ofidialoD  that  tach 
A  course  upon  tb«  pmH  of  her  ^lajett^r't  fOYflmiDrat  routt  iend^ 
uadcf  the  presem  drciunsUocM  of  Indla^  lo  produce  «  moit 
|ir4;Jiitliclal  effeetf  hy  weakening  llie  authority  of  tho  gioTeroor* 
gJ7DoraJ,  and  eneourairiiiipi:  further  r«£litahc¥  on  the  pari  of  those 
vho  are  ttiU  in  fermi  again^  ui/ 
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ineiit  It  trail  spired  that  many  emioent  men  in 
India — ^in eluding  8ir  James  Outram,  Sir  Jolm 
Lawrence,  General  Man&ficld,  and  General  Franks 
— bad  all  in  various  ways  ex  [pressed  an  opinion 
that  Lord  Canning's  pmclamation^  if  issued  in  the 
fonii  originallj  intended^  would  be  productive  of 
some  miscliief  in  Oudit** 

Tkis^  therefore,  will  be  a  convenient  place  in 
wbicli  to  notice  the  officially  recorded  opinions  of 
Outrara  ou  the  suLject — the  only  ones  which  were 
presented  before  the  House  in  a  formal  and  un- 
doubted manner.  The  documents  received  fVoin 
India  shewed  that  Sir  James  entertained  many 
niiggivinp  concerning  the  proclamation  and  its 
probable  tendency.  The  proclamation  and  its 
accompanying  letter  being  tent  to  him  from  Alia- 
habadj  he  replied  on  the  Sth,  in  a  communication  * 
pointing  out  to  Viscount  Canning  the  paragraphs 
which  appeared  to  him  mischievous.  He  declared 
his.  belief  that  there  were  not  a  dozen  landowner 
throughout  the  whole  of  Onde  who  had  not  in 
some  way  or  other  assisted  the  rebels  during  the 
past  struggle  ;  and  that,  there forej  there  would  be 
hardly  any  exceptions  to  the  sweeping  confiscation 
proposed  by  the  governor- general.  He  asseiied 
most  distinctly  his  conviction  that,  as  soon  as  the 
proclamation  should  he  made  publicj  nearly  aU 
the  chiefs  and  thalookdars  would  retire  to  their 
domains,  and  prepare  for  a  desperate  resistance. 
He  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  landowners  had 
been  very  unjustly  treated  in  the  land-settlement 
arter  the  annexation  ^  that,  apart  fi'om  thif,  their 
EjmiiatLy  with  the  rebels  was  an  exceedingly 
natural  feeling,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  Oude;  thai;  it  waa  not  mi  til  the  mutiny  was 
many  weeks  old  that  they  turned  against  ns ;  that 
they  ought  to  bo  regarded  rather  as  honourable 
enemies  than  ris  rebels;  that  they  would  be  con- 
verted into  relentless  enemies  if  their  lands  wero 
confiscated,  maintaining  a  guerrilla  war  which 
weald  *  involve  the  loss  of  thousands  of  Europeang 
hy  battle,  disease,  and  exposure;*  but  that  if 
their  lands  were  insured  to  them^  they  would 
probably  be  more  attached  to  British  rule  than 
ever  they  liad  yet  been.  It  is  evident  that  Sir 
Jame6  Outram  had  already  dbcuEsed  this  subject 
with  the  governor-general,  for  he  apologises  for 
•once  more*  uipng  his  views  upon  his  lordship. 
A  brief  reply  +  was  immediately  sent  to  this 
letter,  prnposing  a  very  slight  increase  of  leniencj 
in  the  treatment  of  the  landowners,  but  leaving 
the  general  spirit  of  the  proclamation  untouched. 
Later  in  the  montli,  the  jrovenior-general  replied 
more  at  length  to  the  arguments  oF  Sir  James* 
He  admitted  |  that  the  inhabitants  of  Oiide  were 
far  differently  placed  from  those  of  Bengal  and 
the  Korthwest  Fruviuces,  in  respect  to  allegiance 
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to  the  British  crown  ;  both  beokuie  the  atiii«3catioii 
had  been  recent^  and  because  it  had  beea  no 
\oluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  Oudians.  But  he 
would  not  admit  that,  on  those  grounds,  the  rebel 
thalookdars  should  be  treated  m  indtiigentlf  M 
Outram  proposed.  He  urged  that  exemption  from 
death,  transportation^  and  imprison  men  t^  was  a 
gfreat  boon,  sufficiently  marking  the  treatment  of 
the  Oudians  from  that  of  other  natives.  Without 
entering  on  the  question  whether  the  settlement 
of  the  land-claims  had  been  unjust,  he  offered  his 
rea^ns  for  thinking  that  that  matter  had  not  had 
much  to  do  with  the  complicity  of  the  thalookdars 
in  the  rebellion*  He  attribute  this  complicity 
mainly  to  *the  repugnance  which  they  feel  to 
suffer  any  restraint  of  their  hitherto  arbitrary 
powers  over  those  about  them;  to  a  diminution 
of  their  importance  by  being  brought  under  equal 
laws ;  and  to  the  obhgation  of  disbandhig  their 
armed  folio  Wei's,  and  of  living  a  peaceful  and 
orderly  life/  He  maintained  that  if  Sir  James's 
suggestion  were  acted  on,  the  rebels  would  be 
treated^  not  merely  as  honourable  cuetniee^  but  as 
enemies  it?ho  had  wen  the  da^  ;  and  that  this  wouM 
be  accepted  by  the  natives  as  a  confession  of  fear 
and  weakness,  encouraging  them  to  regard  rebellieu 
as  likely  to  he  a  profitable  game.  In  d^iort. 
Viscount  Canning  insisted  on  his  proclamatioii 
being  maintained  in  its  chief  features. 

It  was  impossible  that  guch  a  letter  as  that  of 
Sir  James  Outram  could  fail,  when  made  known, 
to  exert  a  considerable  influence  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  resemblance  between  it  and  tho 
Earl  of  Eilenbo rough's  dispatch  was  very  close, 
except  in  relation  to  discniirteous  and  haughty 
language,  which  Outram  neitlier  did  nor  could  use 
On  the  21st  of  May,  after  five  nights*  debate, 
marked  by  speeches  from  almost  all  the  eminent 
men  in  the  House,  the  contest  ended  in  a  kind  of 
drawn  battle.  Influenced  by  a  great  variety  of 
motives,  the  opponents  of  the  government  urged 
upon  Mr  Card  well  the  wiLhdraw^^l  of  his  resolu* 
tions.  They  did  not  wish  to  be  compelled  to  vote. 
Some  had  heen  impressed  by  the  recorded  opinion 
of  Outran),  and  the  rnmour<^  opinions  of  Lawrence 
and  other  eminent  men  in  India ;  some  disliked 
pai'ty  tactics,  even  against  their  opponenta ;  some 
were  afraid  of  a  general  election,  if  their  votes 
should  lead  to  a  difsolution  of  parliament.  All  the 
leaders  of  the  Whig  party  joined  in  a  wish  to  with- 
draw the  resolutions  ;  and  this  Wfis  done.  The 
affair  had,  however,  been  so  managed  thi'oughout 
as  to  give  a  good  deal  of  triumph  to  the  Con- 
servative government,  and  to  strengthen  that 
government  for  the  rest  of  the  session. 

What  was  the  nltimate  fate  of  the  much-con- 
demned proclamation,  will  remain  to  be  shewn  in 
a  later  page.  Two  further  documents  relating  to 
tliia  matter  are  given  in  Hotes  I  and  K, 


mSCUSSIONS  OS  REBKL  PUNISUMBNTa 


'B^itB. 


Tks  officbl  doomnetiti  teferred  lo  in  tldi  cliapter  are  uf 
•0  luucli  itDport&mce,  in  reference  to  the  political  history  of 
ihi  IndJiJ)  B^i^lt^  bud  to  tbe  opioiona  ffutertained  liy  pubtic 
men  ^atK^emine  the  feelingi  of  th43  natives,  that  tt  may  bt 
veil  lo  presejit  the  duef  of  them  in  fulL  Owing  to  the 
lesgtti  of  time  Deosaiiiiy  for  th«  trsJiimisBinn  of  lett^ra 
between  Engtaiid  and  India,  two  or  mow  of  thofifl  doen- 
DienU  were  crossing  the  Oi^ean  at  the  mma  time,  in  opposil^ 
(Jiif<Mtioaa,  and  therefore  doald  net  e^Eactlx  partake  of  the 
nature  of  queatiDn  and  answer.  We  ehall  attempt  uo  other 
ctai^i^cation  thun  tLat  of  pJaciog  in  one  group  the  docQ' 
mentti  wntt^^n  in  India ;  and  In  another  &oee  ^Titten  in 
London-»ob^rTing^  m  each  ipK^up^  the  order  of  datetiL 


The  fifii  dociunent  here  given  u  a  letter  dictated  hj 
Vitsount  Canning  when  nt  Allahahod,  and  mgned  hj  hh 
leoretaryt  Kir  Edmonatone.  It  was  addreiMd  to  Sir  James 
Oiitram,  in  hlii  capacity  of  cJiief-eommtBBloner  of  Oode,  and 
ivii  written  at  a  tiuie  when  the  fall  of  Luaknow  waa  soon 
expected  t 

•  AU^n^SAD,  Mafiih  3,  ISM. 

*flia — I  am  directed  by  the  Eight  Honouxahle  the 
dorernor^geaeraJ,  to  encloee  to  yoa  a  copy  of  a  proclamation 
which  iit  tu  be  issDed  by  the  eluef-GonuniauoiieT  at  Lnokuov, 
Hi  man  ns  the  Eritlah  troofKi  under  Hla  Exoelleacy  the 
Comnoander^iu^  chief  ehall  have  pnmeiwieii  or  oomnuuid  of 
the  city. 

*■  2,  This  procLimation  le  uddre^nad  to  the  chie&  iad 
inhabitanta  of  Oiid«  only,  and  not  t4}  the  sepoyi. 

'  B.  The  gofremor^goneral  has  not  coneidored  it  desirahle 
that  iMs  proclamation  fiho^dd  appear  nntil  the  i^pita!  in 
either  aotiudly  la  oar  handle  or  lying  ai  oar  mm^jt  He 
beHerea  that  any  pn^lamation  putt  fortii  in  Onde  in  n^ 
liberal  and  foi^ving  sipint  would  be  open  to  miaeoiifltruction, 
and  capable  of  pervemon,  if  not  preceded  by  a  manifeitation 
oE  our  power;  azid  that  this  wonld  he  espedallj  the  caaa  at 
Lneknow^-^whieh,  althoogli  it  bait  recently  been  the  scene 
of  uiipandleled  heroism  and  darings  and  of  one  of  the  m^at 
brilUant  and  sat^cessfnl  fedta  of  nrm^  which  Briileh  India 
haa  Cfifr  witnened — b  Rtill  eedulonaly  rDpreaented  by  the 
rebda  as  beiiig  befond  our  power  to  to^  or  to  hold. 

'4,  If  aneiiBinptioiif  almost  genenl^  from  the  ponaltiea  of 
death,  tranaportatioup  and  imprisonment,  such  as  ia  now 
ftbmit  to  he  offered  to  men  who  have  been  in  rebelHoUi  had 
been  ptihlicly  pix^daimed  before  a  beavy  blow  had  been 
•femdc,  £l  ia  at  least  na  likely  that  resiftMico  would  hnre 
been  mecwziged  by  the  seaming  ezhibitioa  of  weakneMs, 
M  tittt  ft  wenM  have  been  disarmed  hj  a  generous 
forbefiiaaoai 

*5.  Translatimis  ol  the  proclamation  ruto  Hindee  and 
Feiaian  aeeompimy  this  dispatch. 

*  6.  It  will  he  for  the  chief-oommiwioner  in  eommunlca- 
iion  with  His  Ezeellency  the  Commander-in-chief,  to  deter* 
mine  the  moment  at  which  the  ptt>clnmation  shall  he 
published,  and  the  manner  of  dlsseml Dating  it  thiieugh  the 
proTince ;  la  also  tlie  mo^le  in  wbidh  those  who  may  sor- 
render  themielTev  noder  it  shall  be  immediately  and  for 
the  pPiBcQi  dealt  with. 

*  7.  Thia  last  question,  considering  that  we  sboU  not  be 
in  firm  poaseaaion  el  any  latge  portion  of  the  piorinoe  when 
the  prockmatafm  begins  to  take  eieet,  and  that  the  hulk  of 
onr  tnmpd^  natiTe  as  well  aa  Europeaiif  will  be  needed  for 
other  purpoeee  than  to  keep  guard  through  its  distriet£ — ia 
one  of  Bome  di^culty.  It  is  elear,  teo^  that  the  same 
treatment  will  not  be  ap^leable  to  all  who  may  prttsent 
thtsm^TCK 

^8,  Ametipt  tbcw  thare  may  he  eome  who  have  been 
oontinuoualy  is  nrnt  ifilBit  tbe  government,  and  who  have 
afaewB  utTeteiKle  oppotitioa  to  the  laat^  but  who  are  free 


frotu  the  suspicion  of  hairing  put  to  decith  or  Injured 
Europeans  who  fell  in  their  w&y. 

'  9.  To  these  men  their  lives  ore  guaranteed  and  theur 
hononr;  that  i^  in  native  acoc^ptation — tliey  will  neither 
be  transported  across  eea,  nor  placed  in  prison* 

'  10.  Probably  the  motft  ea^y  and  elTeetnal  way  of  dlspos- 
ing  of  them,  in  the  first  iustanea,  will  be  to  require  tbat 
they  «hall  reside  in  Lucknow  under  BurreillaQce  and  in 
char^  of  an  oMcer  appointed  lor  that  purpose, 

^11,  Their  ultimate  oonditlon  and  place  of  residence 
may  remaiu  to  be  determined  hereafter,  when  tbe  chief - 
oommissiouer  shaU  be  able  to  report  fully  to  the  governor- 
general  upon  the  individual  ehftmcter  and  past  ronduet  of 
eaelu 

*  12.  Tiiere  will  be  others  who^  although  they  have  taken 
up  arms  agaiust  the  government,  bave  done  aa  l\iM  heartily^ 
and  upon  whom,  for  other  cauae%  tJia  chief 'Commissioner 
may  not  see  resaon  to  put  reatnini  These,  after  surrend- 
ering their  srms,  might  be  allowed  to  go  to  their  Lomesi, 
with  such  seiiurity  for  their  pBOceable  conduot  as  the  chief- 
corn  miMi  oner  may  think  proper  to  require. 

*13.  One  ohviom  security  will  b^  that  of  making  it 
dearly  understood  by  them^  that  the  amount  of  favour 
which  they  shall  bereafter  reoeive,  and  the  condlLion  in 
which  they  shall  be  re-established,  wUi  be  in  part  depend- 
ent upou  their  ooaduet  after  dismissaL 

*  li.  The  permisBlon  to  return  to  their  homes  most  not 
be  considered  as  a  reinstatement  of  '^em  In  tlie  poaeesaion 
of  their  lands,  for  the  deliberate  disposal  of  which  the 
goremment  will  preserve  itself  unfettered. 

^  15.  There  wili  probably  be  a  third  class,  lose  compro- 
mlseil  by  aota  of  post  hostility  to  the  government^  in  whom 
the  chi^f-commiE^ioner  may  see  reason  to  repose  enough  of 
confidence  to  justify  their  Bi^rvie^a  being  at  oace  euliated  on 
the  side  of  order,  towards  the  inalntenance  of  which  in 
their  respecLire  districta  they  might  be  called  upon  to 
organise  a  temporary  police. 

^  1 G,  The  foregolDg  remarke  apply  to  the  tbalookdars  and 
chiefs  of  the  provinoe.  As  repwda  their  foUoweia  wbo  may 
make  sabmission  with  them,  these,  from  their  numbers^ 
must  of  neocttity  be  dismissed  to  their  homea  But  before 
this  is  done,  their  namee  and  pla/oee  of  residence  should  be 
regifitered,  and  they  ftbould  receive  a  worn  log  that  any 
di&tnrbonee  of  the  peace  or  resistanoe  of  authority  which 
may  occur  in  their  neigh  boo  rhoo<:)i  will  be  visited,  not  upon 
the  individual  oSludets  alone,  but  by  heavy  fines  u|kon  thi^ 
villages^ 

^IJ.  I  am  bo  obsesTi  that  the  governor-general  wishes 
the  chief -commitsion«r  to  consider  what  baa  been  above 
written  as  suggestions  rather  than  instructions,  and  as 
indicating  generally  the  spirit  in  which  his  lordship  desires 
that  the  proolamation  sboTtld  be  followed  np,  withoot  tying 
down  the  action  ctf  the  c^hief-commi^oner  in  matiera  which 
may  have  to  l»e  judged  under  circuuiatunoes  which  cannot 
be  forejieen, 

*  18,  There  remains  qub  more  point  for  notlcij. 

*  19.  The  proclamation  h  addressed  to  the  chiefs  and 
inhabitatvta  of  Onde,  not  to  mutineel& 

^  20.  To  the  latter,  the  govemor-geuetal  does  swt  intend 
that  any  overture  should  be  made  at  preaent. 

*2L  But  it  is  itoBsible  that  some  m^  fttntnder  them* 
mhiiRt  or  seek  itrms,  and  it  Is  neoenaiy  that  the  ehief- 
commivion^T  should  be  prepared  to  meet  any  idTKoois  frem 

■  22.  The  sole  promiee  whieh  can  be  given  to  oaf  tDEtkeer 
16,  that  hia  life  shall  be  spared ;  and  this  promij»  moMt  not 
be  mode  if  the  man  betongi  to  a  regiment  which  has 
tnurdersd  its  o&^rs,  or  U  there  be  other  primd  /aek 
reason  to  fupt>ose  that  he  1ms  been  tmplii^ted  in  any 
speeially  atr&oioui  criina-  e  guarantee  of  life  to 
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those  who,  not  Gomtng  wilhin  the  ahaTe^slat^c^  eiLceptton, 
sbAll  fittmetider  tbctDdelTiQii^  the  povienioir^goiiemi  oAiioot 
aaiLCtimi  the  giving  of  any  specific  pledge, 

*  23.  VolQiitiuy  aahi]>Tsdon  wiU  be  eaunted  in  niitl^tion 
of  punishmgnt,  but  notlilng  mnat  be  m.H  to  those  who  so 
snbinit  thf^msolvea  which  shflU  bar  the  goremroent  from 
awarJiog  to  each  such  measure  of  leconiiiu?  piuifihiaent  oa 
in  ita  justice  it  mAy  deem  fittinj^. — I  have,  &c^ 

(Sigaed)        'U.  R  Et»coiriToffE. 


The  prookmation  referred  to  in  tht^  ^hort  letter  ran  ob 
follo^rs ; 

*Pft0CtAMATI01f, 

'The  ttmy  of  HisEx^tlencj  the  Commander- in-chlez  la  in 
p&aseman  of  hncktimr,  and  thi?  city  Hgj;  :4t  the  mercy  of  the 
British  govemmetit,  whost?  ^uthoritj  it  has  for  bine  months 
rcjlaellicnisly  defi&l  and  resiskd. 

^ThiB  r^sifitaacc,  Ijcgun  by  a  malinouB  fioldieiy,  ha^fooiid 
support  from  thi?  inhabitanls  of  the  dty  nod  of  t^e  province 
of  Dude  at  large.  Many  who  owed  their  pTosperity  to  thij 
British  govemmeitp  a-s  well  ns  iho^c^  who  believed  th0m* 
selvee  aggrieved  by  it,  hnve  joined  m  this  bad  cnuse^  and 
have  ranged  themselves  with  the  enemies  of  the  Btale. 

"They  have  been  guilty  of  a  gre»t  crimei  and  bava 
subjected  themjMlvett  to  a  just  retribution. 

^  The  capital  of  their  country  is  now  ouce  more  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  trwyps. 

*  Froni  this  day  it  will  be  held  by  a  force  whieh  nothing 
can  wiLhatand,  and  the  authority  of  the  government  will  be 
c&]rrjei>d  into  every  corner  of  the  province^ 

*  The  timci  then,  has  come  at  which  the  Right  Honoarabto 
the  G^overnor-geueral  of  India  deems  it  righ*  to  make  knowti 
the  mode  in  which  the  British  government  will  deal  with 
the  tbalookdarB,  chie^,  aiid  tandholdera  of  Oude^  and  their 
foMaW47rB. 

*  The  first  care  of  the  governor^ general  will  Ijc  to  reward 
thost  who  have  been  eteadfast  In  their  allegiance  at  u  time 
when  the  authority  of  the  government  waa  partially  over- 
borne, nnd  who  have  proved  this  by  the^  anpport  and 
Assistance  which  they  have  given  to  Britiah  offioers. 

*  There  fore  the  Right  Honoui-able  the  Govern  or-generol 
hereby  declare?  that 

*  Drigbejjie  Smgb,  Rajah  of  Bulmmpone  j 

*  Koolwuat  Singh,  Rajah  of  Tudriaha ; 
*RiW)  Hnrdeo  Bnksh  Slnrrh,  of  Kutiaree; 

*  Kaaheeperahaud,  Thalookdav  of  Sit^^indc?e  ^ 
'Zuhr  Singh,  Zeiaindar  of  Gopaul  Khdr;  and 
*ChundeeloU,  Zemiu^hir  of  Momon  (BaiBwamh), 

are  henceforward  the  sole  hereditftty  proprietorB  of  the 
lands  which  they  held  tihen  Code  came  under  Britiah  mle^ 
subject  only  to  such  mod^mte  aase^ment  as  may  lie  im- 
posed apon  them,  and  that  those  loyal  men  wiH  lje  furtlier 
rewarded  In  sttch  manner  and  to  such  extent  iva,  niton  con* 
^deration  of  their  merits  and  their  position ^  the  governor- 
general  shall  determine. 

*  A  prc^p(]^Lionate  meaattre  of  reword  and  honour,  tocotd- 
iug  to  their  iksert^,  will  be  conferred  upon  othevi  ill  whose 
favour  like  claime  may  be  eslAblijihed  to  the  sfi^tfo^ien  of 
the  govtmment. 

*  The  goremor-genemiil  further  proehitms  to  the  people  of 
Oude  that^  with  the  above-metitioaed  exception  s,  the  pro- 
prietary right  in  the  soil  of  the  province  is  confiscated  to 
the  British  government,  which  will  dispose  of  that  right  in 
such  manner  as  it  may  seem  fitting. 

*  To  those]  thalookdars,  chief r,  and  landholders,  with  their 
followei^  who  shall  make  immediate  Bubmission  to  the 
chief-commiadoner  of  Oade,  snrrenderinic  their  arms  and 
oljeying  his  orders^  the  Right  Honourable  the  tiovemor- 
general  promises  that  their  livee  and  honour  Khali  be  ftafc, 
provided  that  their  hands  are  unstained  witli  English  blood 
murderously  shed. 

*But,  as  regJirda  any  fuilher  indnlgeuee  which  may  be 


extendi  to  them,  and  the  condition  in  which  they  mat 
hereafter  be  placed,  they  must  throw  themselves  upon  ih« 
justice  and  mercy  of  the  British  government. 

*  To  those  among  them  who  ah  all  promptly  come  forwsfd 
and  give  to  the  chief' commissioner  their  support  in  tht 
reidoration  of  peace  and  order,  thig  indulgence  will  be  Jari^i 
and  the  govemor-gcneml  wiU  be  ready  to  view  liberally  the 
ebiims  which  they  nmy  thus  acquire  to  the  restitutloo  of 
their  former  rigbla 

*As  participation  in  the  murder  of  Englifthmcu  juvj 
Englishwomen  will  exclude  tho^  who  are  guilty  of  it  fnnu 
nil  merc!3%  so  will  ihastt  wIjo  have  protected  Englleh  lirt^ 
be  spccklly  entitled  to  consideration  and  leuieucr. 

*  By  order  of  the  Eight  Uonooiable  the  Oovernor-generaJ 
of  India. 

'  D.  R  £t)3f oirfTOiTi^ 
*Se€f€iarjf  ta  iht  Qortmificni  of  IndUa^' 


Bit  James  On  tram  ^  not  fully  satisfied  with  iMa  ptoekmi^- 
tioFit  directed  his  eecietary,  Mr  Couper,  to  write  ni  folhiwfl 
to  Mr  Edmonatone  : 

-      '  Camv,  CaiMLUT,  MarrA  8|  IftSS^ 

*■  St& — I  am  dirocted  to  ftckuowlodge  the  receipt  of  yonr 
letter,  No^  191,  dated  3d  inat,  en  closing  a  proclamation  to 
be  i^uctl  to  the  land  hold  era,  cliiefs,  and  inhabitants  of 
crude,  upon  the  fall  of  the  L'apitaL 

*  2.  In  this  proclamation  a  hereditary  title  in  their 
esctates  ia  promised  to  Ench  landholder  as  have  been 
steadfast  in  their  allegiance,  and,  with  these  exoeptioni^ 
the  proprietary  right  in  the  soil  of  the  province  is  eon- 
fiBoated. 

*  3.  The  chief-comnuBSLOser  desares  me  to  observe  lliat, 
in  his  belief,  there  are  not  a  do£en  kudownera  in  the 
province  who  have  not  themselvcsi  borne  arma  n^rainst  m, 
or  sent  a  representative  to  the  durbar,  or  aaaisted  the  perhe) 
government  with  men  or  money.  The  cflect  of  the  piticia- 
mation,  therefore,  will  be  to  confiscate  the  entire  ptoprietAi^ 
right  in  the  soil ;  and  ihb  being  the  (sisc,  it  hs,  of  ooutbr, 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  enlist  the  land  owners  on  the  aide  of 
order  i  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  chief-commisaioner'a  firm 
conviction  that  aa  soon  an  the  chiefs  and  thalookdai^ 
become  acquainted  with  the  determination  of  the  govern < 
meat  to  eonfificate  their  rights  they  will  betake  theniselves 
at  onoe  to  their  domains,  and  prepare  for  a  desperate  and 
prolonged  resistance. 

*  4.  The  cbief-commissioner  deems  this  matter  of  ench 
vital  importance^  that,  at  the  risk  of  being  deemed  impor- 
tunate, be  ventures  to  submit  his  views  onee  more,  in  the 
hope  thnt  the  Right  Hon.  the  Qoremor-geii^td  may  yel  be 
induced  to  reconsider  the  subject 

*  5.  He  La  of  opinion  that  the  InndholdeTB  were  mo^ 
unjustly  treated  under  our  settlement  operations,  and  er^n 
liail  they  not  Ijc^n  ko,  that  it  would  have  i-eqtdred  a  degros 
of  fidelity  on  their  part  quite  foreign  to  the  usaal  charader 
of  an  Asiatic,  to  have  remained  faithful  to  onr  gjorvemment 
under  the  shocks  to  which  it  was  exposed  in  Oude.  In 
fact,  it  was  not  until  our  rule  wna  virtually  at  an  end^  the 
whole  country  overrun,  and  the  capital  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebel  soldiery,  that  the  tholookdara,  amartlug  as  they  were 
under  the  loss  of  their  binds,  sided  against  ns.  The  chief- 
commissioner  think s,  therefore^  that  they  ought  hardly  to 
be  considered  as  rebels,  liut  rather  aa  honourable  enemies 
to  whom  tenn%  such  aa  they  could  without  loen  of  dignity 
noeept,  should  be  offered  at  the  termination  of  thti 
campaign. 

*  If  these  men  be  given  back  their  hmd%  ttvey  wHl  at 
onee  aid  us  in  restoring  order;  and  a  polioe  wHl  soon  be 
organised  with  their  co^oi>erati on,  which  wiU  render  unneoos- 
aary  the  presence  of  our  enorm,oui  army  to  n^-esUtbUib 
tranquillity  and  confidence. 

^But,  if  their  life  and  freedom  from  impriaonment  only  be 
offered,  they  will  resist  j  and  the  chief ^conimissloner  fore- 
aoes  that  we  are  only  at  the  (Ktmmen cement  of  a  gnerrilk 
war  for  the  extirpatiuu,  root  and  branch,  of  this  daas  of 
men,  which  will  invoke  the  loaa  of  thouaandi  of  Europeans 
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hj  battle^  disesse,  and  exposura  It  most  W  home  tn  tnmd 
that  i\m  species  of  warfare  has  always  been  peeulmrly 
fa{tniss!nj£  t<»  oar  Indian  forces^  and  wlU  be  far  more  so  tit 
prenent,  wlien  we  are  witbani  n  nntiTe  army, 

*0.  For  the  aboTe  rcaBOJUi,  iba  eblef-^minissiotic^r  earnestly 
Teqaesto  that  sueb  kndfa olden  and  chiefs  ns  hnvc  not  hem 
accomplices  in  the  cold-bfooded  mardet-  of  Eui-opeatii  may 
be  «nlkted  on  our  tide  by  tbe  resiomtioEi  c»f  tbeir  nncknt 
pottsesalons,  iobject  to  nteb  leatrlcticns  a.1  >\i\]  protect 
tfadr  depeaderats  fmin  opp>rcfl£rion.  It  his  lonbhip  agi^e 
to  this  propositi oiif  it  will  not  ycjt  be  loo  lute  to  communL' 
pnte  his  ftseent  by  (?1«(rtrl(i  |«li^niph  before  the'  foil  of  the 
city,  whieh  will  prolxibly  cot  take  place  for  fome  daj"B, 
should  no  fiioch  commitnioation  be  roceivad,  the  chlef- 
caiumi£sionGr  Will  act  upon  hia  present  instmctiDn^  sutisfied 
that  he  h^  done  all  in  bis  power  to  convince  bij;  lore] ship 
tluit  they  will  be  in  effect  Dnl  to  re-eBtabluib  our  wle  on 
n  film  bosi^  in  Dude. — I  hftve,  &c,r 

(Signed)  *  &.  Coci'Eiv 

^Secretartf  tu  Chr^f-eommmfoner. 


Sifr  Eflmonstone,  on  llio  part  of  Yiscooni  Canningi  wrote 
tbo  following  brief  rcplji  suja^geiting  on  additional  clause  Ui 
tbe  proelaniattont  and  promiBing  a  more  detailed  communi- 
cation at  a  f  utiLre  time  : 

^ALLAniitiDf  Alatvh  to,  ISIiBf 

'SiK — Tonr  secretAiy^s  letter  of  thtj  8ib  instant  was 
delivered  to  mo  at  on  early  hour  this  morning^  by  Captain 
P.  Bireb,  and  it  will  ree^Lve  ^  detailed  reply  in  due  course. 

^  2^Ieanwhile^  t  Jim  desired  by  the  Eight  Honourable  the 
Govemor-gt  ueral  to  subjoin  a  clftust'  which  may  be  in^rted 
in  the  prorlamntion  (forwardcl  with  my  letter,  K^o.  191,  of 
the  «M  iiiakintt,  after  the  jxiragrapb  whk'h  entl^  with  th& 
words,  "justice  und  mcrey  of  the  British  (^ovenimenti" 

*  **  Tn  llio^  amongst  them  who  sliall  pmmptly  coine 
farwardf  (lud  give  to  the  chief-coramiasioner  their  support 
ID  the  restoration  of  t>eacc  and  order,  ibis  indolgenoe  will 
lie  targe,  and  tbe  governor- general  wiil  be  ready  to  view 
liberally  tbe  claims  which  thej  mfij  thus  ac(piire  to  a 
r^)£(titntion  of  their  former  rights." 

*  2»  This  clause  wiH  add  littTe  or  nothing  to  your  discre* 
iionary  power,  but  it  may  eervo  to  indiiste  more  clearly  to 
Ibe  thalookdan  the  liberal  Epirit  tn  which  the  governor* 
general  is  pit?par£jd  to  rcTiew  and  reciprocate  aay  advances 
on  their  p«rt. 

' 9.  It  U  expected  that  you  will  find  means  to  translate 
this  additional  clatise  into  tbe  vernacular  lan^age&i  and 
that  yon  wiU  be  able  to  have  copies  of  the  proclamation,  ho 
am  ended  f  prepared  In  sufficient  uumbetii  for  imm  collate  n?ie. 
If  more  should  be  required^  ilic  magistrate  of  Cawnpore 
will  liibos^ph  them  on  yonr  requisition. 

*4.  It  is  very  impoTtont^  aa  yon  will  readily  see,  that 
erery  copy  of  the  vernacular  version  of  the  proclamation 
sent  to  yon,  with  my  letter  of  the  Sd  inHant^  should  be 
e^refullj  destroyed. — I  have,  &c*t 

(SigneciV  "Q.  R  EbicoNstosK, 

^Sierelarpi  Gji'trHmmt  of  India j  iniA  the 

*MitIi^bad,  March  10,  1858.* 

E. 

It  was  not  nutil  after  a  hy^  of  three  weeks  that  the 
prombed  detailed  reply  wai  cent  to  Bk  James  Outmm,  In 
tbe  foUowing  terras  : 

*  Au^nAOADr  Marek  II,  1S&9. 

*Slli — In  replying  at  onca  on  the  lOtb  inst.  to  your 
eecretafy*s  letter  of  the  8th,  tn  which  you  arited  reajsoos 
ngolnst  the  I^sue  of  the  proclamation  to  tlie  thalookdai-s 
and  landhoblerH  of  Oude,  which  had  been  ti'ansmitted  to 
yon  by  tlia  Riglit  Hon.  tbe  Governor-general,  my  answer 
was  confined  to  com m unseating  to  you  the  tvlJition  which 
hii  lordship  wtis  wiUing  to  mrike  to  tbat  proclamation, 
without  entering  Jut*  the  general  questioni  raised  in  your 
letter.  The  goyemor^general  desires  me  to  expnein  his 
bope  that  yon  will  not  We  ^opposed  that  th«  arguments 


arid  need  by  you  were  not  fully  weighed  by  bim,  or  that 
your  opinion  upon  a  subject  on  which  }^u  are  so  well 
entitled  to  offer  one,  ha*  not  been  received  with  siii«fif« 
respect,  although  he  was  unable  to  concur  in  tt. 

*  2.  I  am  now  directed  by  his  lord^^hip  to  explain  the 
grounds  upon  whieb  the  conr«5  advocated  in  yonr  letter 
— namely,  that  such  landholders  and  chic  fit  tm  have  not 
lieoti  accomplices  in  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  Europeans 
should  be  enlisted  on  our  nde  by  the  restoration  of  their 
ancient  possessions^  subject  to  snob  restrictions  as  will 
protect  their  dependents  from  opprassioii — is:,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  goyernor-genenil,  inadmiBaible- 

*  3.  The  governor-general  entirely  agrees  with  you  in 
riewing  tl^ie  thalookdar^s  and  landholders  of  Oude  in  a  very 
different  light  from  that  iu  which  rebels  in  our  old  pio- 
vinecfi  are  to  be  recanted.  The  people  of  Onde  had  been 
subjects  of  the  British  government  for  little  more  than  one 
year  when  tbe  mutinies  broke  out ;  they  ha^l  become  bo  by 
no  act  of  their  own.  lly  the  introduction  of  our  rule  many 
of  tbe  chief H  had  Enffere<l  a  loes  of  property,  and  all  bad 
CKporicnced  a  diminutian  of  tlie  importance  and  arbitrary 
power  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed;  and  it  ii  no 
mnrvel  tlint  those  amongst  tlieu  who  had  tbu4  be^  Icaera 
abonld^  when  they  saw  our  authoitty  dissolved,  have 
hnatenod  to  shake  off  their  new  allegiance. 

M.  Tbe  goveruor^i^iieral  views  these  circumataTices  as 
a  palliation  of  acta  of  rebellion,  even  where  hostility  has 
beeu  most  aiftlve  and  systenmtic  Accordingly,  panishment 
by  deatit  or  imprlaonment  Is  at  once  put  aside  by  the 
proclamation  in  the  ca«e  of  all  who  shall  snbnnt  Ibem^ 
selves  lo  tbe  government,  and  who  arq  not  murderers;  and 
whilst  confiwaition  of  proprtetmy  righta  in  the  land  is 
declared  to  be  the  general  penalty,  the  maana  d  obtaining 
more  or  leas  of  exemptiou  from  it,  aad  of  eatablishing  a 
claim  to  restitution  of  right#^  have  been  pointed  oat,  and 
arc  within  the  reacb  of  all  without  injuiy  to  their  honour. 
Kothing  tnm-e  is  requir&il  for  this  than  that  they  should 
promptly  tender  their  adhesion,  and  help  to  maintain  peace 
and  order. 

*5.  The  governor-general  considerB  ibnt  the  course  thus 
taken  i«  one  consistent  with  tbe  dignity  of  the  government, 
and  abundantly  lenient  To  have  folio vred  that  which 
is  auggosted  in  your  secretary's  letter  would,  in  his 
lordship's  opinion,  have  b«en  to  treat  the  rebels  nnt  only 
AS  bononrabte  enemies^  but  aa  enemies  who  bad  w<m  tlie 
dAy. 

'  In  the  couTfae  of  the  rebellion,  moai  of  the  leadet^ 
In  it,  prolitihly  all,  have  retaken  to  themselves  the 
lands  and  vilkges  of  which  they  were  depHvetl,  by  the 
summary  settlement  which  followed  the  establishment 
of  our  goveiDment  in  Oude.  If  upon  tbe  capture  of 
Lncknow  bj  the  Ckimmaiider-in-cbief,  before  our  strength 
bad  beon  seen  or  felt  in  the  distant  distj^cij^  and  lief  ore 
mny  submindon  had  l>een  received  or  Invited  from  them, 
the  ligbto  of  the  rebel  chiefs  to  all  their  ancient  [josse^ions 
bad  been  reoognbed  by  the  government,  it  m  not  possible 
ihat  the  act  would  not  have  l>een  viewed  ajs  dictated  by 
fear  or  weaknens.  It  wouKl  have  led  the  people  of  Oude, 
and  all  who  arc  watching  tbe  course  of  events  in  that 
province,  to  the  conelnsion  that  rebellion  against  the 
British  government  cannot  ho  a  losing  game  ;  and  although 
it  might  have  purcliMBed  an  immediate  return  to  o^lcr,  it 
wo  aid  not  assuredly  have  placed  the  future  peace  of  the 
province  upon  a  Kcure  foundation. 

*  0.  You  observe,  indeed,  that  the  landholders  were  most 
unjustly  treated  under  our  settlement.  The  governor- 
general  desires  me  to  observe  that  if  this  were  unre- 
servedly the  case,  or  if  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners 
hy  which  many  of  the  thalookdars  were  deprived  of  portions 
of  their  ]}0(3aei>>^ions  bad  been  generally  unjust,  be  would 
gladly  have  concurred  in  your  nccommentLition,  and  would 
hare  been  ready,  at  the  rit^k  of  any  misinterpretation  of  tbe 
motives  of  the  goreisimentt  to  reinstate  the  thalookdars  at 
once  in  their  old  possesions.  But  it  is  n«i  aol  Aa  a 
question  of  policy,  indeed,  the  govemor-genem]  eoniiden 
that  it  may  wdl  be  doulit«d  whether  the  attempt  to 
intiiodace  into  Oude  a  system  of  vilk^  settleinont  in  place 
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of  the  old  aettlfimeni  aiid«r  ttudookdu^  w&n  &w\s6  one  -  biLt 
tbU  IB  &  point  wliich  n^d  not  bo  discoBGed  bere^  Aa  a 
quefttlOQ  of  jnfitice^  it  im  cert&m  that  tbe  land  and  ^ikj^ 
taken  from  tbe  tb&Ioakila^  had,  for  ih«  most  part^  beesn 
UKtfp^  bj  tbtiin  tb rough  fraud  or  violance. 

*7.  That  onjwst  decisions  were  come  to  by  nom^  of  onr 
local  officeni  in  inresiigatin^r  &xid  judging  ih@  Utlei  of  the 
landnwncfi  ioj  the  goTemor-geneml  feara,  iQ<^  true;  bnt 
the  proper  way  of  reetliying  each  i&joiMofl  is  irf  a  re-hear- 
ing when  oompluAt  Is  made.  Thh^  you  ajte  svKr«}  U  th« 
omuw  whioh  the  goremor-gentirnJ  ia  pnjpdj^d  lo  Ad<^  nnd 
to  cany  out  In  a  Ubcrttl  and  condliatory  Epitit,  It  tt  4  viory 
diflerent  one  from  procLniming  that  indlscriminEite  r^^titu- 
tloA  of  all  their  ancient  poBacAsionB  i^  at  ouoq  Iq  be  yielded 
to  the  hindowiiers. 

'  8.  That  tho  hoitUitj  of  the  thalookdaifl  of  Dude  wbo 
hare  been  most  actire  agaiiiit  the  Biittih  gOTeminent  ha£ 
been  proroked,  or  !■  txcniad,  I37  the  injmtioQ  with  whii:li 
tbcy  have  been  treaied,  would  seem  to  be  yonr  opinion, 

*  But  I  am  to  obeerre,  that  theru  are  soma  facta  which 
deaerre  to  be  wetgtied  before  pionouncii^  that  this  U  the  ctueL 

''  9.  No  chiefs  have  been  more  open  ia  their  rebel Lioa 
than  the  r&jaha  of  Chunl%  Bhinga,  »ad  Gouda.  The 
goTemor-general  liellere*  that  the  int  of  these  did  not 
htt6  a  single  village  by  tbe  Bumniary  eettlemeut,  and 
oertainlj  h.h  assessment  vm  roateriolljf  rednced.  The 
second  was  dealt  with  in  si  like  liberal  manner.  Tht^  Rajiih 
of  Qonda  loet  aboQt  80  viUagea  out  of  4 1)0;  but  hifl 
anenmeiLt  iraa  lowered  bj  aome  10,000  mpcesL 

'10.  No  oam  waa  moiie  banofited  by  tbe  change  of 
garefnnient  than  the  young  Bajah  of  Naupara.  Hie  eatatea 
had  been  the  object  of  a  civil  war  witb  a  rival  dalmanl 
for  three  yeajts,  and  of  tli€9^  be  was  at  once  recogniaed  as 
sole  proprietor  by  the  Brlti&h  goveinm^nt,  Eoaing  otilj  aix 
TillngiN  out  of  more  than  a  thousaad,  B\m  mother  waa 
appointed  ^ardian,  but  her  troopa  hare  been  fighting 
ogikiniit  jis  at  Lucknow  frDHi  the  banning. 

'II.  The  Eajah  of  DbotiTeraf  also  a  minora  woa  treated 
with  equal  liberality.  Every  village  wm  lettled  with  hia 
family ;  yet  these  people  tamed  npoo  Captain  Hearsey  and 
hie  party,  refused  them  ahelter^  pnraued  them,  captur^  the 
ladiea,  and  sent  them  into  Lucknow. 

*12.  Uahruf  Bux  Khan,  a  hu]ge  tholooktlir  in  Gbnda, 
who  had  loiig  been'  an  objeot  of  persecution  by  tbe  lat€ 
government^  waa  established  in  the  possession  of  alt  hia 
property  by  ua ;  yet  he  baa  been  strongly  hostile. 

*  13.  It  ia  clear  that  injustice  at  tlie  handa  of  the  Britkb 
gororBm^t  h«a  not  been  the  caoae  of  the  hostility  which, 
&  IhMK  Isitanoea  at  l^ast^  ima  been  displayed  towarda  our 
rale. 

*  14.  The  moving  spmt  of  these  men  and  of  others 
amonpt  the  chiefs  of  Dude  miLSt  be  looked  for  elsewhere ; 
and,  in  the  opmion  of  the  govemor<genei^t  it  la  !<>  be 
found  mainly  in  the  repugnance  which  Uiey  feel  to  suffer 
any  re^raint  of  their  hitherto  arbttrary  powers  over  tbose' 
about  them  J  to  a  diminution  of  their  tinportanoe  by  being 
brti Eight  under  equal  law%  and  to  the  obUgAtien  of  dis* 
banding  their  anned  foUowen,  and  of  living  a  peacefni  and 
orderly  life. 

'The  penalty  of  eonSscation  of  property  ia  no  mare 
thaQ  a  lutt  one  in  such  ctues  aa  HaTt  been  above  reoited  ; 
idid  although  eonaideratfona  of  policy  and  mercy,  and  the 
newTif«a  of  onr  rule,  prescribe  a  rclaitntion  of  the  sentence 
more  or  le^  large  according  to  tbe  f sutures  of  eo^h  caae, 
this  relaxation  muat  be  preceded  by  fsubmifdioii^  and  tljc 
goremor-general  cannot  consent  to  DfTsr  all,  without 
distlnotton,  an  entire  exemption  from  penal ty,  and  the 
restoration  of  all  former  possegdiona^  even  though  they 
ahould  not  have  been  guilty  of  the  mtiixler  of  Europeans.^ 
I  harep  ftc., 

(Signed)  *  Q.  F.  EDUoKsroiri!, 

*Seei^ttafjf  io  fAe  (hv^mmtnt  qf  Indki, 

'AUahaknI^  Mufxh  81,  1868/ 

F. 

The  following  document,  tboagb  net  pertaintng  to  the 


aikirfi  ol  Oude,  may  uaef  ally  be  given  here,  beazing  ai  it  doaa 
on  the  treatment  propoaed  to  be  adopted  towarda  matineen 
and  rebels.  It  was  wntt^n,  in  ike  noma  of  Yiaooimt  Gan- 
nlng,  by  tbe  secretary  Ut  the  fm^smatsii  of  the  Nofrthweat 
Provincea,  and  was  aiddreiaed  to  the  functionaiiea  of  tht 
dietarbed  province  of  Bohilound  : 

*  AmJk,  April  28,  lS£e. 

*  Sir— I  am  directed  to  oommoniGate  to  you  tli»  saneral 
principles  which  the  Bight  Bonourabte  the  Oforemar-'geiieral 
de^ti'CB  Xq  see  followed  by  all  civU  and  olhe;  ofliotr*  who 
will  ej^erdm  judicial  or  magisterial  xtomet^  in  Bohikiiii^ 
on  the  re-entry  of  Brltioh  troopa  mto  that  prorliie?, 

^2.  The  Goudition  of  RohOcuad  haa  been*  iit  90me 
respects,  peculiar.  The  progress  of  tbe  Eevd^t  in  tbe 
interior  boa  until  btely  suSered  little  choak  The  peopl«, 
left  to  themselves,  have  in  many  quortsta  engaged  acliirely 
in  hostiliiica  against  each  other;  but  direct  OWiiitiOD  U 
Brititib  autharity  has  been  mainly  Confined  to  w$  settnl 
iSuddcT  towns,  to  the  frontier  on  the  Gangoi,  and  to  iLo 
citpedltiona  agaiuflt  Nynee  Tat 

*  9.  Under  theie  dreumatauoe^  hia  lordship  eonsidem  it 
}ust  to  diatinguiah,  by  a  widely  differing  ire^tmeintv  the 
simple  bearing  of  arma,  or  even  acta  of  aoclal  yiaJenfe 
oommltted  at  a  period  when  the  check  of  lawful  giwieni- 
ment  waa  removed,  from  acta  directly  Inrol^-ing  tinaon 
ogainat  the  state,  or  a  deEbeiate  defiance  of  its  anlbod^P 
Excepting  Inaiances  of  much  aggravation,  it  is  not  the  wish 
of  government  that  public  prosecutions  f^liould  be  set  on 
foot  on  aisoount  of  of^eneeR  of  the  former  clao^ 

^  i,  Fujiher,  in  respect  of  treason  and  defianjoa  of  Briti«h 
authority,  his  lordship  desires  that  criminal  pro^eedtnp 
shatl  be  taken  only  against  leaders,  and  ngainft  such 
persona,  whether  high  or  low,  aa  have  distinguished  thern^ 
selves  by  activity  and  rancour  a^inbt  the  govenunent,  or 
by  perauitence  in  opposition  to  its  anthority  after  the 
advance  of  tmops  and  the  re-oocnpation  of  stations  The 
govemor-geaerol  will  admit  to  amnesty  all  other  elanee, 
even  though  they  have  borne  arma  on  the  aide  of  the 
rebek,  provided  that  they  tender  aoi  early  and  complete 
Bubmi^iom  Bat  continuance  in  upposiltion  will  excJade 
from  pacdou. 

*5.  The  govern or-geueral  has  reason  to  believe  that  an 
impreadon  exists  in  Eohilctmd  that  the  Mohjunsiediti 
population,  aa  such,  la  lo  be  proscribed  and  crushed  II  is 
likely  that  the  rumour  has  been  raised  and  fostex^  by  the 
rebel  leaders  to  excile  apprehension  and  mittntst  of  the 
government.  Hia  loi-dahip  desires  that  every  appropriate 
oeeasion  mny  be  taken  to  di^buse  the  people  of  tola  gross 
error.  Such  suspected  rebels  as  may  be  brought  to  tml 
will  be  tried  each  by  bis  own  acts.  Booh  wiU  etAod  or  fall 
by  the  line  of  conduct  wbic^li  he  shall  be  proved  to  have 
followed.  The  government  ^^11  maintain,  as  it  has  always 
maintained,  a  strict  impartiality  in  ita  adminiatration. 
Equal  justice  will  be  shared  by  all  its  eubjeets,  whether 
Hindoos  or  Mohammedans.  You  will  make  public  the^ 
vicH'B,  and  inatract  the  cliiE!f  district  officera  to  make  tbem 
widely  known,  in  such  manner  aa  may  appear  to  be  mo-^t 
eUcctual. 

'  0.  It  will  be  your  care,  in  accordance  with  the  yijtine- 
tions  of  bin  lordship's  orderB,  embodied  in  Ihe  eix^ular 
order  dated  the  1 9th  February,  to  bring  forward^  for  eftrly 
notice  by  the  Rovemor-generat,  the  aereral  examploi  of 
L'ons|^icuoualy  faithful  conduct  exhibited  by  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bohilcund,  under  ciFaumatancea  &f  peculiar 
dlfhculij. — I  havei  &e» 

a 

We  now  transfer  attisntion  to  four  ol  the  docomenta 
written  in  London.  The  first  waa  nominally  from  the 
'Secret  Oomniittee/  really  from  the  Earl  of  EUenburougli, 
and  waa  suggested  by  the  state  of  a^jv  in  India  during 
the  secend  half  of  the  month  of  Febmary  : 
«  J%i  Scertt  OommUftf  of  the  O^trt  of  I>ireci&r»  &f  iht  £u#  India 
Cbfltjidnj/,  to  the  Govotior-gm^raJ  nf  India  in  CoimtiL 
Mmrh  24,  Um. 

*  The  telegnam  from  Calcutta,  dated  the  2^1  dt.,  which 
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aniv^  thiH  moniin^,  convoys  mUlli^eoce  of  llii^  conOQUtrH'- 
tion  t}f  thi;  iorcn  iindtir  ihe  commander-in^ctLief;,  &nd  of  tLat 
under  Jwug  Balmdoor,  npoa  Lucknow;  imd  we  tmst  we 
may  indulge  the  expeeUtioii  thai,  ere  tht»,  that  dtj  lias 
been  eva/cuAted  by  the  rtibels^  and  i);at  no  considerable 
oorps  i?einuiLS  united  sgun^  as  m  tlie  field. 

*  ^  If  thk  h&ppy  result  aliould  ba^e  beoQ  attained,  it  will 
be  ymy  mXAMiijaiotf  to  at  to  leam  that  von  Imve  deemed 
Toundvei  inffiakatjy  utranf;  to  h&  6n»bled  ^  oot  towards 
the  people  witb  the  KenarofiltyT  ^  v^  as  the  jtistioe^  which 
fire  congenial  to  the  Britijili  character. 

*Z.  Cnmcii  bave  lieen  committed  against  as  which  It 
w04ild  be  a  come  to  forgm;  and  some  lat^  exceptions 
there  moirt  be,  of  the  persona  g:niJty  of  such  mmea,  fnun 
any  act  of  omneBty  which  cauld  b€  granted ;  hnt  it  mnst 
lu  as  impoaalbie,  m  ii  would  be  abhorrent  tram  our  feeling 
to  inSict  the  extreme  penalty  which  the  hiw  might  strictly 
aw^  upon  oil  who  bave  swerved  from  ibeir  all^;tana& 

*  4.  To  us  it  appeam  that*  whenever  open  renitanee  ihall 
have  eeased,  it  would  be  prudent,  in  a^'arding  punifihtni^titT 
rather  to  follow  the  pnucticje  which  pt^rajk  after  the 
OOOftlMt  of  ft  oountry  whieli  bas  di^f ended  itaclf  to  the  ]m% 
tf  Qfflptvmte  wnTi  than  that  whicb  may  perhaps  be  lawfully 
ftdopted  after  the  iupprevioii  of  mutiny  and  rebellion, 
ateh  acts  always  bei&f  excepted  from  foiigivenGas  or 
mfti^tdoii  of  pnniehment  as  have  exceeded  the  Licance  Qf 
legitimRte  hoBtlHties. 

'  5.  While  we  may  be  unable  to  fotget  the  insanity  wldcb, 
during  th«^  last  ten  months^  has  pervaded  the  army  and  a 
large  portion  of  tlie  people,  we  should  at  the  same  tlm^ 
rememher  the  previous  fidelity  of  a  bundred  years,  ftod  so 
conduct  onrselfcs  towards  tJiose  who  have  erred  as  to 
remove  their  delusions  and  their  fi^ra,  and  re-eitabliih,  if 
we  can,  that  confidence  wbich  was  m  long  the  foandation  of 
OUT  power. 

'  6.  It  would  be  desirable  that,  in  every  case^  the  disanning 
of  a  di  strict,  eitlier  by  the  seikure  of  arms  or  by  their 
Hurrender,  nhould  preoede  the  application  to  it  of  any 
amnefltj;  but  there  may  be  dreumstaneee  which  wo  it  hi 
render  expedient  a  difTerent  coui«o  of  proceeding.  Upon 
these  exoeptdonal  caAes,  yoa  and  tlie  ofiicens  a^ng  antler 
your  orders  must  decide, 

*7.  The  disarming  of  a  district  having  been  effeeted^  vith 
exMpftions,  under  your  licenc^ej  la  favour  of  uatire  geutle- 
nidiit  wboio  feeling^  of  honour  would  be  affecte^l  by  being 
deprlTed  of  the  privilege  cf  wearing  arms^  and  of  any  other 
pefso&a  ift  whom  you  may  confide,  we  think  the  posa&^on 
of  arms  should  be  punUh&l  in  trorj  c&^e  by  »  mrver? 
penalty;  hut  nnlw*  the  possearionof  arms  should  be  com- 
bined with  other  act^  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  retained  for  the  perpetmtion  of  mme%  that  penalty 
should  not  be  death.  Of  coune  the  poasesai^m  of  arms  by 
Englishmen  must  alirajs  remain  lau'f  ul. 

'  S.  Death  has  of  late  been  but  too  common  a  punishment. 
It  liosea  whatetet  terror  it  might  otherwise  have  when  so 
Inditcrlminately  applied ;  hnt,  in  fact,  in  India  there  is  not 
commonly  a  fear  of  death,  although  there  ever  muat  he  a 
fear  of  pain* 

*9.  In  every  amnestied  district,  the  ordinary  admini&tm' 
tion  of  the  law  ahodd  as  soon  as  possible  be  restored. 

'10*  In  carrying  these  views  into  execution,  you  may 
meet  with  obitruction  from  those  who,  maddenod  by  the 
scenes  they  have  witnesaed,  may  de«ire  to  snbstitttte  thoir 
own  poUcy  for  that  of  the  govemiuont ;  but  perseTere 
firmly  in  doing  what  you  may  ^ink  right ;  make  tblMn  1^0 
would  connteract  yon  feel  tlint  you  aro  resolved  to  tnl^  and 
that  you  will  be  served  by  none  who  will  not  obey. 

ML  Acting  in  this  spirit,  yon  may  rdy  upon  our 
utiquoiifiod  ffUpiHjrt* 

H. 

Tliree  or  four  weeks  afterwards,  was  written  the  *  secret 
disp^tcy  which  gave  rise  ia  bo  vehement  &  debate  in 
imrliaiuent  \ 

*  Jprit  1%  IBU. 

*Our  letter  of  the  24th  of  March  185S  will  have  put  you 
lit  pofieaidon  of  om^  general  views  with  rei^MXit  to  the  treat- 


ment of  the  people  in  the  event  of  tLt 
Lucknow  by  the  enemy. 

*2»  On  the  12th  inai,  we  received  from  you  a  oopy  of  the 
Ietter»  date<l  the  3d  of  MarchT  addressed  by  your  secretaiy 
to  the  Eeei'etMy  to  tlie  ohief-oommissioner  in  Oude,  which 
letter  enebsad  a  09py  »t  the  pr^Ijimuiion  to  be  iaaued  by 
the  cblef-ooBUnlsBioiier  ui  800|}  a^  thd  British  troops  Bhould 
bave  command  of  the  diy  of  Luc^know^  and  ecmveyed 
inatructions  s^  ta  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  act  with 
rcEpect  to  di  Cerent  cLa^ei!  of  person^  in  execntion  of  the 
views  of  the  govern or-general. 

*3,  The  people  of  Oude  will  see  only  the  proclamation. 

*L  That  authoritative  expression  of  tli^  will  of  the 
goverument  iikfonns  the  people  that  six  person^  who  are 
named  as  having  been  steatifast  in  their  alleglanoe,  are 
beoceforward  the  sole  hereditary  proprietors  of  the  land» 
they  beld  when  Oude  came  under  British  rule,  smbject  only 
to  such  moderate  asse^ismeat  as  may  be  imposed  iipou  them ; 
that  otliets  in  who»e  favour  like  claims  may  be  establkhed 
will  have  conferred  upon  thero  a  proportionate  measure  of 
reward  and  honour;  and  that,  with  these  exeepttons,  the 
proprietary  right  in  t^ie  soil  of  the  province  is  confiscated 
to  the  Britiab  government. 

*  &.  We  cannot  bat  express  to  yon  oar  apprehension  that 
this  decree,  pronouncing  the  diiinberiaoii  «|  a  people,  will 
throw  diMculties  almost  insorraonntahle  in  the  wtiy  of  the 
re- establishment  of  peace. 

*  0.  We  are  ander  the  impreswon  that  the  war  in  Oude 
Iiaa  derived  much  of  its  popular  character  from  the  rigorous 
manner  in  whicIi,  without  regard  to  what  the  chief  land- 
bolder^)  hod  become  accustomed  to  eonttwler  as  their  righta, 
the  summary  settlement  had,  in  a  lix^  portion  of  the 
province^  been  carried  out  by  your  offioers* 

*  7.  The  landholder  of  India  are  as  much  attached  to  the 
soil  occupied  biy  their  ano^ston,  and  are  as  iiea^tive  with 
itspect  to  the  rights  in  the  aoil  they  deem  themselves  to 
possess,  as  the  occupiers  of  land  in  any  country  of  whi^h 
we  have  a  knowledge. 

'&  Whatever  may  be  your  ultimate  ami  nndlsdosed 
intentions,  yonr  prochim&tJaD  will  i^tpoar  to  deprive  ike 
gretki  body  of  the  people  of  all  hope  upon  the  subject  most 
dear  to  them  tuM  individnids,  wiiile  th^  substitution  of  our 
ruJe  for  that  of  their  uative  sovereign  has  naturally  ottttad 
against  us  whatever  they  may  have  of  national  feelings 

*@.  We  cannot  but  in  justice  consider  that  tho^  who 
tesist  our  authority  in  Oude  are  onder  very  diflereot 
qircumstances  from  those  who  have  acted  stgainst  us  in 
provinces  which  Lave  bc^u  Jong  under  our  governments 

*10.  We  dethroned  the  Etng  of  Oude,  and  took  possession 
of  his  kingdomt  hry  virtiie  of  a  treaty  which  had  been  snbse- 
qneutly  modified  by  another  treaty,  under  whieb,  had  it 
lieen  held  to  be  in  force,  tlie  oourae  we  adopted  could  not 
have  been  lawfully  porsned ;  but  we  held  that  it  waa  not 
in  force^  although  the  fact  of  Its  not  Iia?ing  been  rati&ed  in 
Engbuiil,  OA  regarded  tlie  provision  oti  which  we  rdy  for 
our  ji;isidfieatioiT,  had  not  been  pnevionaly  made  known  to 
the  King  of  Onde. 

*  11.  That  sovereign  and  his  ancestori)  had  been  unLfonnly 
faitliful  to  their  treaty  eupgements  witb  us^  hi»wevcr  ill 
they  may  have  governed  their  subjeetsi* 

'^  l±  They  had  more  than  onoe  AMUted  us  in  our  diffi- 
cultieur  nnd  not  a  EUBpiniou  bad  Ofer  b«en  entertained  of 
«ny  hostile  diapoaition  on  their  pftrt  k^ards  our  govern- 
laent. 

'13.  Suddenly  the  poopU  saw  their  king  taken  from 
ainoDg^  tbem,  and  our  admiuistratioa  eulatitut^d  for  his^ 
wliijch,  however  had,  was  at  lea^t  native ;  and  this  sudden 
change  of  government  waa  immediately  followed  bf  a 
summaiy  settlement  of  the  revenue^  whiebf  in  a  tery 
considerable  poition  of  the  province,  deprived  the  most 
ipfluential  tandholdem  of  what  they  deerattd  to  bo  their 
proijeftj— of  wiiat  certainly  had  long  ^v^  wealth,  and 
difltia^ion,  and  pow^r  to  their  families^ 

*  II.  We  mast  admit  ihatp  under  thase  eflrcnmataneea,  tbe 
bestitities  which  have  Ijeen  earned  on  ta  Onde  have  rather 
the  charA«!ter  ef  legitimate  war  than  thai  of  rebellion,  and 
that  the  p^opk  of  Ouds  should  ntbir  be  r^gM^ed  with 


I 


mdulgent  cotutldemtioti,  than  made  the  objects  of  a  penalty 
extH^c^iug  ia  e^tteot  and  in  soterity  almost  any  wlncU  hfts 
b&en  retiorded  in  history  as  inftictfd  upon  n  suLdue^l  nailan> 

^  X§'.  Other  conquerors,  H'Uciq  they  liave  succe^dcHl  iti 
OvaitKtmisg  reeiManoe,  hnv^o  £*xc(ipted  a  f^w  per^iia  as  still 
deserving  of  inmLahnieat,^  hub  hare,  with  a  gem^rons  pDlley, 
eKtendcd  th(?h'  cletnency  to  the  greAt  body  of  tho  p^jople. 

*  16.  Yon  hare  acted  oporj  a.  different  principle  Yon 
havo  reserved  &  few  iw  deaeririiig  of  afjecial  favouFj  and  you 
have  Btrack  wltli  what  they  mil  fe^l  aa  the  «evenj3t  of 
puijiahment  tho  nitibSa  of  tha  mhabltjints  of  tlie  country. 

*17.  We  cannot  hut  thiuk  that  the  precede uta  from 
wtiiici  yon  havedepattal  will  appear  to  have  heen  coaceived 
iti  u  itptiit  of  wiiklom  superior  to  that  which  appears  in  the 
precedent  you  have  tnade. 

'18.  Wo  desire  that  you  will  mitigate  in  prAjotlce  the 
stHiigent  lie  verity  of  the  decree  of  confifl<^tioa  yon  have 
issaed  against  the  land  holders  cf  Oud^i. 

*19,  We  deaire  to  sec  British  authority  in  India  re^ 
upon  the  willing  obedieacsa  of  a  oon tented  j^ople ;  ih^to 
oannot  be  contentment  where  there  ia  general  oonfisicatioii, 

'  20-  dorernment  cannot  long  he  maintained  by  any 
force  LD  a  c&untry  where  the  whole  people  h  rendered 
hostile  by  a  8en!»o  of  wrong;  and  if  il  were  posubio  so  to 
maiutaiu  it,  it  wouhl  not  be  a  oonsammation  to  be  desired? 


Th«  Court  of  DIrectorB,  before  the  seci^t  dispatch  became 
known  to  themt  adopted  conrteouB  language  in  the  following 
letter  ol  itiAtruetionii  sent  to  Viseount  Canning^  referring  to 
an  earUer  commuuicatlon  ; 

^1.  You  will  have  rcceivod,  by  die  mail  of  the  25th  of 
Mrnchi  a  letter  fitdn  the  secret  oommitte<^,  which  has  smce 
Uhu  laid  before  u^  respec^^g  the  policy  which  It  hecomes 
you  to  pursue  towurds  those  natives  of  India  who  have 
recently  been  in  arms  against  the  anthortty  of  the  Bntieh 
government. 

*2l  That  letter  emphatically  cotifirma  the  principles  which 
yon  have  already  adopted,  an  set  forth  in  your  circular  of 
the  31st  oi  July  lS57i  by  irapre&tiug  u|K>a  you  the  pro- 
priety of  pursuin;^^  after  the  eonqucat  of  the  re^oliml 
provinces^  a  course  of  pulioy  distinguished  hy  a  wise  and 
discriminnting  geueroaity.  You  are  exported  to  temper 
JQsticg  with  mercy,  and,  except  in  cusob  of  extreme  crimin- 
ality^ to  grant  an  amnesty  to  the  vaoqulghed.  In  the 
santiments  expressed  hy  the  secret  committee  we  entirely 
concur*  While  th^re  are  some  criiaea  which  hnmanity 
calls  apoa  you  to  punish  with  the  utmost  severity^  there 
are  others  of  a  hws  a^jgravated  character,  which  it  woo  Id 
he  e<]ual]y  unjust  and  impolitic  not  to  pardoa  and  to 
fofiget 

*3i.  The  ofleuisefl  with  which  you  wHI  he  calltxl  upon  to 
deal  are  of  thi-oe  dllTei'ent  kinda  Fir^tlyf  high  crimes, 
instigated  hy  maliee  pE«|ienGe,  and  aggravated  by  treachery 
and  cruelty.  Seeondlyf  oi^nces  the  results  rather  of  weak- 
ness than  of  malice,  into  which  it  is  hclicved  that  many 
have  been  drawn  by  the  contamination  of  example^  by  the 
fear  of  opptjsiag  themselves  to  their  more  powerful  country- 
men^ or  by  the  belief  that  they  havo  been  compromised  by 
the  acts  of  their  associate^  lather  than  by  any  active  desire 
to  emharrans  the  existing  goverameml  And,  thirdly,  oQicnces 
of  a  less  positive  character,  amoantin^  to  littk  more  than 
passive  connivance  at  evil,  or  at  most  lo  the  iu;t  of  giving 
nuch  assistance  to  the  rebels  as,  if  not  given,  would  have 
been  forcibly  extorted,  and  which  iu  many  cases  it  woeild 
have  been  death  to  refuse  to  bodies  of  licentiou»  and 
e^msperated  mutineers. 

*  4*  It  is  the  firat  only  of  these  offencea,  the  pQr|jetratorB 
of  which,  and  their  accomplices,  it  will  he  year  duly  to 
visit  with  the  severest  penalty  which  yon  can  inflict ;  and 
it  is,  happily,  in  such  caaea  of  exceptional  atrocityi  that 
you  will  have  the  least  dificnity  io  proving  buth  the  com* 
mission  of  the  oflenoe  and  the  identity  of  tho  clfi'uder, 
I  a  the  other  t^ses  yoa  might  often  Tjc  left  io  doubt, 
not  only  of  the  extent  of  the  oSence  committed,  hut 
of  Its  actual    commission    by  the  accused   per^ns  i   and 


althon^h  we  at-e  aware  timt  tho  i^ribution  which  MUghl 
ha  righteously  indicted  upon  the  guilty  may  bo  in  some 
measure  refitricted  hy  too  much  nicety  of  apecltieation,  and 
timt,  in  dealing  with  so  lar^  si  mru»  of  crime,  it  is  di£^| 
to  avoid  the  commission  of  Rtme  acts  of  iodividtml  Uijii5ti0f^ 
we  may  atiU  express  our  deidre  that  the  utmost  exeitioti 
may  be  made  to  conGne,  within  the  smallest  poadUc 
compass,  these  cases  of  uncertain  proof  ami  dubious  idea  tjty, 
even  thouj|;h  your  retrihntary  measnres  shonhl  tlms  fall 
short  of  wimt  in  strict  justice  might  he  indicted, 

*  5.  As  ^oon  as  you  have  stippreined  the  active  hostility  of 
the  enemy,  your  first  care  will  Ite  the  restoration  of  public 
confideoee.  It  will  he  your  privilege  when  the  dt80t|£aDiced 
prevLuf^  shall  no  longer  be  convulsed  by  intestine  diMrder, 
to  set  an  example  of  tolemtion  and  forbearance  towards  tbe 
subject  people^  and  to  enilcavour  by  every  means  eonsiAteut 
with  the  aet^urily  of  the  British  empire  in  the  east,  to  allsy 
the  irritation  rind  nnspicion,  which,  if  suffered  to  retain 
possession  of  the  udnds  of  the  native  and  Kunopean  inhahdt^ 
ants  of  the  country^  will  eventoally  l&id  to  nothiiiig  hm 
c^mttous  than  a  war  of  races, 

*  Q.  In  dealing  with  the  people  of  Dude,  you  will  donbtleB 
be  moved  by  &|M3cml  conaldeiations  of  justice  and  of  policy. 
I'hreugliout  the  reii^ent  contest,  we  have  ever  regarded  miv:h 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  as — not  being  mpoja  or 
pensioners  of  our  own  army — have  been  in  arms  againbt  lu 
as  on  exoeptlimiil  class.  They  cannot  be  considered  as 
traitors  or  eren  rebehi,  for  they  had  not  pledged  their  fidelity 
to  us,  and  they  hod  acaieely  become  our  subjects.  Msqj, 
by  the  Introduction  of  a  new  if  stem  of  goTenunenti  had 
iieoessiArily  been  deprived  of  the  malatenance  they  had 
latterly  enjoyed  ;  and  others  feared  th:it  the  speedy  losi 
of  their  means  of  sul:}sistence  musrt  follow  from  the  ttme 
eoar^.  It  was  nalurid  that  such  peTsons  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  distnuiH^ 
state  of  the  country,  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  i^etoiatioa  of 
the  native  rule,  under  which  the  permitted  diiot^nisilloa 
of  the  country  liait  so  long  been  to  them  a  source  of  iLnlaw* 
ful  profit  Neither  the  disbanded  eoldiers  of  the  hito  niMte 
^vemmentf  nor  the  great  thalockdars  and  their  r«tiUMi% 
were  under  any  obligation  of  fidelity  to  our  goreminent  for 
beiiefite  conferred  upon  them.  Yon  would  be  justified,  thero^ 
fore,  in  dealing  with  th@cn  aa  you  wouM  with  m  foieifn 
enemy,  and  in  oeasing  to  oonalder  them  objects  of 
pnuisliment  after  they  have  once  laid  down  their  orrna. 

*  7.  Of  these  arms  they  must  for  ever  he  deprived.  Yon 
win  doubtless,  in  prosecution  of  this  object,  addre^  your* 
self  in  the  first  instance  to  the  case  of  the  great  thalookdarsi, 
who  so  sacceesfnlly  defied  the  late  government,  and  many 
of  whom,  with  large  bojlies  of  armed  men,  appear  to  have 
aided  the  eforts  of  the  muiioous  soldieiy  of  the  Bengsl 
anuy.  The  destnictloD  of  the  f ortifiecl  strongholds  of  thoe 
powerful  kndholders,  the  forfeiture  of  their  remaining  gun^ 
the  disarming  unl  dl^jbaudlng  of  their  foUowefs^  will  h^ 
amongst  your  fir<!t  woik^  But,  whilst  you  are  depriving 
this  influential  and  ouce  dangereus  cla^  of  people  of  their 
power  of  openly  resisting  your  authority,  you  will,  wt  hws^ 
no  doubt,  exert  yoiiTFelf  by  every  posnihle  means  to  leeoitdlt 
them  to  British  rule,  and  encourage  them,  by  liberal 
arrangements  miidc  in  accordance  with  ancient  tisag^  to 
become  iadustilous  agrleulturiits,  and  to  emploj  lu  Uio 
cultivation  of  the  soil  the  men  who^  ts  armed  i«tAincf% 
have  so  long  wasted  the  substance  el  their  masters  &&a 
desolated  the  bnd.  We  belle^'e  that  these  Landhohlen  m%j 
be  taught  that  their  holdingii  will  be  more  profitable  to 
them  under  a  strong  government^  <^pable  of  nuuntMnlng 
the  peace  of  tho  country,  and  severely  puuishiug  agrarian 
ou braises,  than  under  one  which  perpetually  inriteqsi^  by  its 
weaknea^  the  ruinouB  arbitratioD  of  the  sword. 

*  8.  Having  thus  endeavoured,  on  the  re'estahlishmeml  of 
the  authority  of  tho  British  govemment  in  Oude,  to 
re- assure  the  great  landholders,  you  will  proceed  to  ocm> 
eider,  ia  the  mi^me  spirit  of  tolemtbn  aud  forbearanoe^  the 
condition  of  the  |,^re&t  body  of  the  people.  You  will  bear  m 
mind  that  it  la  necessary,  in  a  transition  state  from  one 
government  to  another,  to  deal   tenderly   with   ejdslioK 

and  aometimes   even   w^ith   exiting  ahnsesi    All 


pi'edpilatei  reforms  ari:!  diiiiget'c:^iiB,  It  is  oft<^n  wiser  even 
to  tolemte  evil  for  a  timei  than  to  ulann  and  to  irritate  th^ 
minds  of  the  people  by  the  eiudden  introduction  of  chfliiges 
tfhlch  time  c^n  alone  teacli  tbem  to  eppreciate,,  or  even, 
pc^ha.p!^  to  understand.  You  will  be  especitilly  careful, 
in  the  readiiiatinent  of  the  iiBizal  ay  stem  of  the  provijioe^  to 
avoid  the  imposition  of  uuocpuatomed  to^cea,  whether  of  a 
geaeral  or  flf  a  local  ehametcrj  pTes»ing  heavily  upon  the 
indostdal  itoouYOes  And  nffecting  the  daily  eoniforts)  of  the 
people.  We  do  nol  ^timato  the  eueeessful  adujiBiitmtifiiQ 
of  ft  newly  acquired  province  oocortUng  to  the  ftofinoiAl 
results  of  the  ^ivt  feiryeaiBp  At  such  a  time  we  ihould 
ttideaTOtir  to  condHaie  the  people  by  ivlse  concessions,  <ind 
t<i  do  nothing  to  eneoQitM^  tho  belief  that  the  British 
government  ia  more  covetons  of  revctiae  than  the  natlTo 
niler  whom  it  hail  mpplanted.- 


Tiie  bist  document  hero  ^ven  is  a  letter  of  Instructiona 
fiijm  the  Coiiirt  of  Dlreetors,  kiml  and  court eouji  towards 
the  govern or-gcneralp  bnt  evidently  conveying  an  opinion 
that  the  proposal  prwlamation^  nnle^a  modified  and  acted 
<m  with  cftiitioD,  would  be  too  severe  for  the  pnrpoflo  in 
view  : 

*  I.  The  secret  <^mmittec  hh-i  commnnicaterd  to  ns  the 
goireraor-general's  st'crct  letter,  dated  5th  March  (Ko*  !>) 
1S58,  witll  its  enclosure^  consisting  of  a  letter  addr^^cd 
to  tlw  cshler-ooffliDiMloner  of  Oade,  diited  3d  of  Mnrcht  and 
of  the  proetamAtlon  referred  to  therein,  which  wui  to  be 
iBfiued  hy  Sir  James  Utttmm  to  the  chiefs  and  inhnbi taints 
of  Ond«  as  «ooii  a»  the  Brllish  troops  should  liave  po^es^ 
idon  or  command  of  the  dty  of  Lnekiiow* 

^  2,  >Ve  have  alflo  reeeived.  oommunicatioa  of  tlie  tetter 
addressed  to  your  govemment  by  the  seoret  committee, 
under  date  the  10  th  of  April  laM)  on  the  Buhject  of  the 
draft  of  prochunfttlon, 

*  3.  Our  politi(^  tott«!r  of  tho  5th  of  May  haa  apprised 
you  of  our  strong  miM  of  the  distinction  which  ought  to 
he  maintained  between  the  TCTolted  mpojti  and  the  chlef;^ 
and  [>eopte  of  Oude,  aad  the  oomparative  tndulgcnce  with 
which^  eqnally  from  jnstlce  (Ubd  poli<^f  the  ioAurgenta  of 
that  oonniry  (other  than  iepoja)  oitght  to  be  r%'arded. 
lu  accordance  with  th«so  vxawSj  we  entirely  approve  the 
gtmraniee  of  life  and  honour  given  by  the  proposed  pro- 
clamation to  all  thalooldariH  chiefs,  and  landholdcra^  with 
thmr  folio  wersj  wlio  Ahonld  m^e  inunediate  BuhmiBsioiii 


surrender  their  armji,  and  obey  the  orders  of  the  Biiti^fh 
government,  provided  they  hnve  not  participated  in  the 
murder  **  of  Englishinen  or  English  women," 

^  4,  We  are  prepared  to  leam  that  in  publicly  declariDg 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  landa  of  nix  peraoDft  who 
had  been  iteatlfait  in  their  allegianee,  the  proprietary  right 
in  the  aoll  of  the  province  was  confiscaited  to  the  British 
gt^'emmen^  the  govemor^geitetAl  intended  no  more  than 
to  reserve  to  himself  entire  liberty  of  nation,  and  to  give 
the  chamcter  of  mercy  to  the  confirmation  of  all  rights 
not  prejudicial  to  the  pnblle  welfAre^  the  owners  of  which 
might  not^  by  their  conduct,  have  excludetl  themselves  from 
indulgent  constdetntion. 

*  5.  Hi»  lordship  muet  luLve  been  well  aware  that  the 
words  of  the  proclamation,  without  the  comment  on  it 
which  we  trust  was  speedily  afforded  by  your  actions,  must 
have  produced  the  cxp^tation  el  much  more  geneml  and 
indlEcriminatedifpoAsession  thau  could  have  l^c^n  consistent 
wzth  justice  or  with  policy.  We  shall  doubtless  be 
informed,  tn  due  course,  of  the  reasons  which  induced  the 
governor-general  to  employ  those  terms,  and  of  tho  means 
which,  we  presume,  have  been  taken  of  making  known  in 
Oade  the  mereifnl  eharacter  which  wo  assnme  mmt  stiH 
biloag  to  yottr  viewa.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  due  to  the 
governor-general  that  we  sbouhl  express  our  entire  rcliauoe 
that  on  thii,  as  on  former  oocasioos,  it  has  lieen  his  firm 
resolution  to  shew  to  all  whose  crimes  are  not  too  great  for 
any  indtllgenca,  the  uitnost  degree  of  lE^nlenoy  condstent 
with  the  early  restomtiou  and  tnn  maintenance  of  lawful 
outhority, 

^  We  aecorf^tngly  have  to  inform  yoa,  that  on  reoeivtng 
communication  of  the  papers  now  Bckjiowledged,  the  Court 
of  Directors  passed  the  following  rcsotution : 

*  **  Hesolved— That  in  i-eferenea  to  tho  diapateh  from  the 
secret  committee  to  the  governor-general  of  India^  dated 
the  l@th  ult^  with  tliC  documents  therein  alluded  to,  and 
this  day  laid  before  the  Court  of  Dire<;torH,  this  court 
desire  to  express  ita  continued  confidence  in  the  governor- 
general,  Lord  Canning,  Mid  Itn  conviction  that  hi^i  mcaiture 
for  the  pacification  of  Oudc^  and  the  other  disturbed  di«- 
t.ri<?tM  in  Indlji,  will  be  characterised  by  a  generous  f«>Ucy, 
and  by  the  utmost  clemency  that  U  found  to  be  consijrtent 
with  tiie  satisfactory  ncoompliahment  oi  that  important 
object*" — ^We  are,  &c. 

(SIgued)  *  F.  Ct^nniK, 

»W,  J.  Ka£TWICK, 

*  Imdmh  Mag  II,  XU9.  ^-  ^^' 
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CHAPTER    XXYIIL 


MILITARY    OPERATIOITS    IN    APRIL 


fioldiers  tti  India  laokiMl  ibr- 
ward,  not  without  anxiety,  to  ti 
I  hot-weather  carapaign  in  the 
' sum  tner  of  1 856»  M iiuh  d isappoi ut- 
ment  was  felt,  too^  iu  England,  when 
'the  necessity  for  such  a  eampaigii 
heeatne  manifest  Persona  in  all  ranks 
had  fondly  hoped  that,  when  Sir  Colin 
"^Oamphell  had  spent  two  or  three  months 
in  preparing  for  the  Bieg^e  of  Lucknow,  he 
would  bo  enabled  so  to  invest  that  city  as  ta 
render  the  escape  of  the  mutineers  imposaible ; 
and  that  in  conquering  it,  the  heart  of  the  rebellion 


would  bo  crushed  out  The  result  did  not  amw'er 
to  this  expeeftation.  Luck  now  w*h3  conquered  ;  hut 
the  prisoners  taken  could  be  reckoned  dimply  by 
dossjeni  ;  nearly  all  the  rebels  who  were  not  killed 
escaped  into  the  provinces.  It  is  true  that  they 
w^ero  now  a  dispersed  body  instead  of  a  eoncen* 
trated  army ;  but  it  is  also  true  that,  in  abandoning 
Lncknow,  they  would  retire  to  many  towns  and 
forts  where  guns  could  bo  found,  and  where  a 
formidabto  stand  might  he  made  against  British 
troops.  Let  the  summer  approachr  and  the  ratio  of 
advantages  on  the  two  sides  would  be  changed  in 
character.  Hot  weather  may  affect  the  sepoy >  but 
it  a^eets  him  relatively  less  than  the  Englishman 


^ 


MILITARY  OPERATIONB  IN  AFRIL. 


It  is  heart-breakiiig  work  to  a  gallant  soldier  to 
feel  liis  bodily  strength  failing  throngli  heat,  at 
a  ttmo  when  his  spirit  h  as  heroic  as  ever,  The 
rebels  were  asttite  enough  to  know  this.  The  lithe 
Hindoo,  with  supple  limbs  and  no  snperfluons 
flesh,  can  make  great  marches — especially  when  he 
retreat*?.  His  goods  and  chattels  are  few  in  nnmber ; 
his  hougehold  arrangements  simple;  and  it  costs 
him  Httle  time  or  thought  to  shift  his  quarters 
at  a  short  notice,  in  a  period  of  peace.  During 
war  or  rebellion,  when  he  becomes  a  soldier,  his 
worldly  position  is  even  more  simple  than  before. 
A  man  who  can  live  upon  ricCj  parched  com^  ami 
water,  and  to  whom  it  is  a  matter  of  much  indiffer- 
ence whether  he  is  clothed  or  not,  has  a  remarkable 
freedom  of  movement,  requiring  little  intricacy  of 
commissariat  arrangements.  The  English,  during 
the  war  of  the  rontlnyj  had  ample  means  of 
observing  this  mobility  of  the  native  rebel  troops, 
and  ample  reasons  for  lamenting  its  consequences. 
If  this  were  so  duHng  the  winter,  it  would  he  still 
more  decidedly  the  ca^e  daring  a  hot-weatlicr 
campaign,  when  exhaustion  and  rmfps  de  soldi 
work  so  terribly  on  the  European  constitution.  It 
was  this  considemtion,  as  we  have  said,  that  gave 
rise  to  much  disappointment^  both  in  India  and 
in  EngJand,  when  the  real  sequel  of  the  siege  of 
Lucknow  became  apparent.  The  disappointment 
resolved  itself  in  some  quarters  into  adrerse 
criticism  on  Sir  Colin  CampbeH's  tactics;  but 
even  those  who  deemed  it  wise  and  just  to 
postpone  such  critictsm,  could  not  postpone  their 
anxiety  when  they  found  that  the  rebels,  fleeing 
from  Lucknow,  assumed  such  an  attitude  elsewhere 
aa  would  render  a  immmer  campaign  ueeessary* 

The  long  sojouni  of  the  commander-in-chief  in 
And  near  the  Oudian  capital^  and  the  frequent 
communications  between  him  and  the  gorernor- 
gcneral,  told  of  serious  an  ft  weighty  discussions 
concerning  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  Rumours 
circulated  of  an  antagoDism  of  plans ;  of  one 
project  for  leaving  the  rebels  unmolested  until 
after  the  hot  season  should  have  passed,  and  of 
another  for  crushing  them  in  detail  before  they 
could  succeed  in  ro-combining.  But  whatever 
might  have  been  the  rumonrSj  the  policy  adopted 
foUowed  the  latter  of  these  two  eoui'ses.  The 
army  of  Lucknow,  broken  up  into  divisions  or 
columns,  was  set  again  to  work,  to  pursue  and 
defeat  those  insurgents  who  kept  the  fleld  with 
a  pertinacity  little  expected  when  the  mutiny 
began*  80  much  of  thoRe  operatious  as  took  place 
during  the  month  of  April,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  chafiter  to  nan-ate  ;  but  a  few  words  mny 
previously  bo  said  concerning  the  state  of  aSiiirs 
in  Bengal,  more  dependent  oh  Calcutta  than  on 
the  army  of  Oude  or  the  commander-in-chief. 

The  fact  has  already  been  adverted  to  that  the 
supreme  government,  amid  all  the  anxiety  of  the 
rebellion  in  the  northwest,  began  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  to  take  measures  for  the  better  pro- 
tection of  Lower  Bengal.  That  province,  the 
most  important  in  the  whole  of  India,  had  been 


very  Httle  affected  by  the  mutiny,  chiefly  beoaose 
there  w^ere  few  Mohammedan  leaders  iucliued  to 
become  rebels  ;  but  the  authorities  could  not  close 
their  eyes  to  the  facts  that  the  province  was  very 
insufficiently  defended,  and  that  any  successful 
re%*olt  there  would  be  more  disastrous  than  in 
other  regions.  So  long  as  the  delta  of  the  Ganges 
remained  in  British  hands,  there  would  always  be 
a  base  of  operations  for  reconquering  Upper  India, 
if  necessary  ;  but  that  delta  once  lost,  the  sen- ices 
of  a  Clive,  backed  by  a  large  army  from  England, 
would  be  again  needed  to  recover  it.  A  plan  was 
therefore  formed  for  locating  fire  or  six  thou&and 
European  troops  in  Bengal,  quartered  at  Calcutta, 
Dumdum,  Chinsura,  Barrackpore^  Dinapoor, 
BenaresT  and  one  or  two  other  place?.  It  became 
very  seiiously  contested  whether  any  native  army 
whatever  would  be  needed  in  the  pronnce.  The 
Bengalees  are  peaceful,  and  have  few  ambitious 
chieftains  among  them  ;  hence,  it  was  argued,  a 
few  thousand  Britiish  troops,  and  a  few  hundred 
seamen  of  tho  Naval  Brigade,  w^ould  sufBce  to 
protect  the  pi^vince.  There  w^re  *  divisional 
liattalions^  of  native  troops  still  at  certain  stations, 
as  a  sort  of  military  police ;  but  the  regular  Bengal 
native  army  had  been  extinguished,  or  had  ex- 
tinguished itself.  So  useful  liad  a  few  hundred 
seamen  become,  that  their  employment  led  to 
many  such  suggestions  as  the  foUowiug — *  Wherever 
these  seamen  are,  there  Is  a  feeling  of  absolute 
security  at  once  from  external  attack  and  internal 
treachery.  Bengal  has  now  been  nearly  twelve 
months  without  a  native  arm}',  and  within  that 
tvvelve  months  they  have  never  once  been  missed. 
Why  not  retain  this  security  ?  Why  not  strike  off 
Bengal  from  tho  provinces  to  bo  oeeopied  by  a 
native  force,  and  render  our  improvbed  force  a 
permanent  institution  ?  A  company  of  Eumpcan 
sailors  would  be  a  nucleus  for  the  armed  police  in 
each  division.  Why  not  keep  them  up  as  such, 
give  them  permanent  allowances,  recruit  them 
primarily  from  the  same  useful  class  ?  There  can 
be  no  want  of  men  when  once  such  a  permanent 
opening  is  known.  They  would  not  only  protect 
the  great  cities,  and  double  the  physical  force  on 
which  all  authority  must  ultimately  rest,  but  act 
as  a  permanent  check  on  the  divisional  battalions. 
We  want  such  a  check.  These  men  may  be  as 
faithful  as  the  sepoys  have  been  false,  as  attached 
to  Europeans  as  the  aepoys  have  proved  themselves 
hostile  ;  bnt  there  can  never  be  any  pmof  of  the 
fact.  Let  us  not  again  trust  armed  natives  without 
the  precautions  wo  take  in  our  ships  against  our 
own  sailors— a  check  by  a  different  body/  All 
such  considerations  necessarily  resolved  themselves 
into  a  much  larger  inquiry,  to  bo  conducted 
deliberately  and  cautiously— how  ought  the  army 
of  India  to  be  rc-constitnted  7 

Semi-barbarous  tribea  in  many  instances  took 
advantage  of  the  disturbed  state  of  British  influ- 
ence in  India,  to  make  inroads  into  districta  not 
properly  belonging  to  them;  and  it  sometimes 
happened  that  tho  correction  of  these  evil-doeri 


was  a  very  difficult  matter.  Such  an  instanco 
Qcuurrcd  in  the  month  now  under  notice.  On  tho 
borders  of  A^sam,  at  the  extreme  northeast  comer 
of  India^  were  a  wild  maun  tarn  trihe  called  Aboi's^ 
who  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  a  system 
of  marauding  on  the  As^m  sido  of  the  frontier, 
Caidain  Bivar^  at  Dehrooghur,  act  forth  to  punish 
them,  taking  with  him  a  mixed  force  of  sailors  and 
Goorkhas,  The  Ahors  retreated  to  their  fastnesses, 
and  Bivar  attempted  to  follow  them  ;  but  this  was 
an  unsuccessful  nianccuvre.  The  Ahors  brought 
down  many  of  bis  men  by  poisoned  arrows,  and 
maimed  otfiers  by  rolling  down  stones  upon  them 
from  the  rocks  ;  a  portion  of  their  numbei'S,  inoiin- 
whilc,  making  a  circuit,  fell  upon  the  baggage- 
boats,  and  captured  the  whole  of  tho  baggage. 
Captain  Bivar  and  his  companiotta  suflfered  many 
pi'ivations  before  they  safely  got  back  to  Dobrooghnr. 
These,  how^ever,  wero  minor  difficulties,  involving 
no  very  serious  consequences.  Throughout  tho 
northeast  region  of  India  there  wero  few  *  Pandiesj' 
few  sepoys  of  Hindustani  race ;  and  tltus  the 
matcriala  for  rebellion  were  dcprivetl  of  one  very 
mischievous  iugredient, 

Tho  Calcutta  authorities  found  it  nGcessary  to 
make  stringent  rules  conecrning  ladies  and  cbitdren ; 
and  hence  some  of  the  magistrates  and  collectors, 
the  representatives  of  the  Company  in  a  civil  capa- 
city in  the  country  districts,  wero  occasionally 
placed  in  troublcsomo  circumstances  by  family 
considerations  during  times  of  tumult.  From  the 
first,  tho  Calcutta  government  had  endeavoured, 
by  every  available  means,  to  prevent  women  and 
children  from  going  to  the  scenes  of  danger: 
bi^owing  how  scrionsly  the  movements  of  tho 
officers,  military  and  civil,  would  be  interfered 
with  by  the  presence  of  helpless  relatives  during 
scenes  of  tighttng  and  tumult.  One  of  tho  ma^s^ 
tratcs,  in  Western  Bengal,  was  brouglit  into  diffi- 
culty by  disobedience  to  this  order.  His  wife 
en  treat  ed  that  she  might  come  to  him  at  hb  station. 
She  did  so.  Shortly  afterwai-ds  a  rumour  spread 
that  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  was  approaching. 
Tho  lady  gi'ew  frighteneti,  and  the  husband  anxious. 
Ho  took  her  to  another  place,  and  was  thereby 
absent  from  his  post  at  a  critical  time.  Tho 
gov  em  merit  suspended  him  from  office  for  dis- 
obeying orders  in  having  his  wife  at  the  station, 
and  for  quitting  his  district  without  leave  at  a 
time  when  his  presence  was  imperatively  needed. 

One  other  matter  may  be  mentioned  bere,  in 
connection  with  the  local  government,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  affairs  of  Oudo  and  tho  northwest. 
The  Calcutta  authorities  shared  %vith  tho  Court  of 
Directors,  the  Engliish  governmeutj  and  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  power  of  rewarding  or  honouring 
their  troops  for  good  services ;  the  modes  adopted 
were  many  ]  but  amid  the  controversies  which 
occasionally  arose  concennng  military  honours, 
medals,  promotions,  and  encomiums,  it  was  made 
very  manifest  during  tho  wars  of  the  mutiny  that 
the  Victoria  Ctoss,  the  recognition  of  individual 
valour,  was  oao  of  tho  most  highly  valued  by  the 


soldiery,  both  officers  an*!  privates.  The  paltrinesa 
of  the  bits  of  metal  and  ribbon,  or  the  tasteleasucss 
of  the  design,  might  bo  abundantly  criticised  ;  but 
when  it  became  publicly  known  that  the  Cross 
would  be  given  outy  to  those  who  had  shewn  them* 
selves  to  bo  bravo  atnong  tho  brave,  the  valuo  of 
the  symbol  was  great^  such  as  a  soldier  or  sailor 
could  alone  appreciate.  From  time  to  time  notices 
appeared  in  tho  Lomlon  Ga;;cUe^  emanating  from 
the  War-office,  giving  the  utmost  publicity  to  tho 
instances  in  which  tho  Victoria  Cross  wm  bestowed* 
Tho  name  of  the  officer  or  soldier,  tho  regiment  or 
corps  to  which  he  belonged,  the  commanding  officer 
who  bad  made  the  recommendation^  the  dispatch 
in  which  the  deed  of  bravery  was  rocoi^ded,  the 
date  and  place  of  that  deed,  the  nature  of  the  deed 
itself^all  were  brie  lly  set  forth  ;  and  there  can  bo 
little  doubt  that  tho  recipients  of  tho  Cross  would 
cherish  that  memorial,  and  the  Ga^ett^  notice,  to 
the  ciki  of  their  lives.  Incidental  notices  of  this 
honorary  testimonial  have  been  frequently  mode 
in  former  chapters ;  and  it  is  mentioned  again  hero 
because  of  its  importance  in  including  officers  and 
lirivates  in  the  s;vme  category,  TIius,  on  the  27th 
of  A]nil,  to  give  ono  instance,  the  London  G<iztUt 
announced  tho  bestowal  of  the  Victoria  Cross  on 
Licutcnant'Colonel  Henry  Tombs,  of  tho  Bengal 
artillery ;  Lieutenant  James  HUls^  of  the  same 
corps ;  Lieutenant  William  Alexander  Kerr,  of  the 
24th  Bombay  native  infantry ;  Sergeant  John 
^mith,  of  the  Bengal  Sappers  and  Miners;  Bugler 
llobert  Hawthorne,  of  the  52d  foot;  Lance- 
corporal  Henry  Smith,  of  the  same  regiment ;  ' 
Sergeant  Bernard  Diamond,  of  the  Bengal  horse- 
artillery  ;  and  Gunner  Richard  Fitzgerald,  of  the 
same  corps.  Sergeant  Smith  and  Bugler  Haw- 
thorne, it  will  be  remembered,  assisted  poor  Home, 
Salkeld,  and  Bui-gcss  in  blowing  np  the  Cashmere 
Gate  at  Delhi ;  unlike  their  heroic  but  less  fortunate 
companions,  they  lived  to  roceivo  the  Victoria 
Cross.*  I 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  ttormy  northwest  regions. 
Beginning  with  Lncknow  as  a  centre,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  treat  of  Sir  Colin's  arrangements  at 
that  place,  and  then  to  notice  in  succession  the 
operations  of  his  brigadiers  in  their  movements 
Tad i ally  from  that  centre,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
nected  with  the  mouth  of  April, 

That  portion  of  the  army  which  remained  in 
Lncknow  fouml  tho  month  of  April  to  open  with 
a  degree  of  heat  very  distressing  to  bear.  A 
temperature    of  100"^    F.,   under    the    shade   of 

*  Th«  fciUowinpT  wHl  v:\tt  tin  itka  nf  (he  mnde  Id  irhlch  tfcc 
GfizJTtte  Annnnnci-msDln  ^v-cre  nififlc :  *,*4tli  Bom  bay  N.  1^—  LiirDi^iiHnt 
WiUinni  Akiunslef  Kt>rr ;  date  of  act  al  bTarcv}\  July  10,  lii3^— 
On  the  bfeflklni?  out  ciT  a  ttnitlny  In  thi?  Sltli  UnmNijr  N.  1.  In  Jul; 
1SS7,  St  pnii-ly  of  ttie  mutintti  ■»  took  iip  t  petition  in  the  ati-pngbold 
or  pflffii  tear  tTio  tOATii  of  KnUMre,  and  dcrcndcd  ihfm*cl\-w  tu 
e^^lreitiUr'.  **  Lleuleniint  Ktzr,  of  tli«  Sc>tit;1ieifii  Mabralta  Itregntftr 
Hanie,  toc^k  «  praTntn&nt  ehjirc  in  the  attack  cm  tU*  pcHUIom;  «n4 
a\  ilie  moment  wbea  iu  m\tatc  wjii  of  great  public  Imporbinc^ 
he  mMs  x  du-^h  at  one  ui  tlio  grutL'Wip,  ^vlth  tf^me  dhraoanted 
horpcmeii,  anil  Cort^fl  an  entraiiEHs  hy  httuLin^  down  the  ftat^w  The 
nOnck  y^nn  campBihlGly  siirccwifulk  and  %hQ  [lr^enclf^^lc  Ttero  richer 
kilkil,  wDundcd^  or  caYtnrctl— ft  rfjitiU  liiatmay  wilU  perfect  J4j*l[€e 
be  ottrlbuted  to  Llcutennnt  Krrr't  da«!iinfr  and  demoted  bravcrj?.** 
(Letter  Itom  ihe  Foliticral  Superintendent  at  Koltpori]  io  tbft 
Ailiutant-gcneral  of  Uie  AriDy,  dsted  Sopieisbcr  10,  IS&T,]* 


»  tont,  was  uot  at  all  unusual.  When  the  wind 
was  calm,  the  jiressiii^e  of  temperature  wats  not 
mwcli  felt ;  but  the  blowing  of  a  liut  wlml  was 
truly  terrible — not  only  frani  the  heat  itself,  but 
from  the  clouds  of  dust  laden  with  particles  of 
matter  of  the  most  offensive  kind*  Every  organ 
of  B€»se,  every  nerve,  every  pore,  was  distressed. 
And  it  was  at  such  a  time  that  a  commander  was 
ctdled  up'in  to  plan,  and  officers  and  soldiers  to 
execute,  uiiHtary  operations  with  as  nmch  care 
and  esaetitude  as  if  under  a  cool  and  temperate 
sky,  There  were  putrefying  bodies  yet  unburted 
in  lUc  vicinity,  pools  of  recently  diiod  blood  in 
the  streete  and  gardens^  and  aljominations  of 
every  kind  in  this  city  of  palaces :  how  these 
adccted  the  nir,  in  a  temperature  higher  tliau 
is  ever  known  in  England,  may  be  Imperfectly, 
and  ordy  imperfectly,  conceived.* 

The  last  chapter  told  in  wliat  way  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Oude  rebels  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  imperial  legislaturcj  and  %vhat  wci  o  the  violent 
discussions  to  which  that  subject  gave  rise.  lu  this 
place  it  will  only  bo  uecessai'y  to  state  that,  long 
before  Viscount  Canning  came  to  hear  the  views 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliainent;  he  found  it 
nccessarj'  to  determine,  if  not  the  policy  itself^  at 
least  the  names  of  those  who  would  have  the 
onerous  t*tsk  of  re-estabtisbing  civil  government  in 
the  distracted  province.  Mr  Montgomery,  who,  as 
judicial  commissioner  of  the  Punjaub,  had  rendered 
admirable  service  to  Sir  John  I*awretice,  was 
sckcted  by  tlie  governor-general  to  fill  the  otRce  of 
cbief-couimissioner  of  Oude — aided  by  a  stafJ'  of 
judicial  and  financial  commissi  on  erti,  civil  and 
military  secretaries,  dcputy-eommi&sioncrs,  com- 
missioTvcrs  of  divisions,  depnty-coinmissioncrs  of 
districts,  and  other  officers.  It  was  believed  that 
he  e<>mbincd  tlic  Yaluabic  qualities  of  sagacity, 
experience^  firmnesji,  and  conciliation.  Oude  ivas 
to  be  parcelled  out  into  four  divisions,  and  each 
division  into  three  districts.  The  intention  was, 
that  as  soon  as  any  part  of  the  province  was 
brought  into  some  degico  of  order  by  Sir  Colin 
and  his  brigadiers^  Montgomer}'  should  take  it  in 
handj  and  bring  it  to  order  in  relation  to  judicial 
and  revenue  aflaii-s.  Large  powers  were  given  to 
him.  In  relation  to  '  proclamations^  and  ever}'thirig 
else ;  and  it  remained  for  time  to  iihevv  tlie  resnlt. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  advert 
to  the  conduct  and  position  of  one  particular 
native  of  Oude.  During  many  months  the  line  of 
potiej  pursued    by  the  influential  Oudian  land* 

*  ■  of  tHe  du&l  It  h  quite  bfyood  th«  powrra  of  irrtttng  to  Etlvo  n 
dL-sertptian.  It  ti  to  flii«  and  fubtle,  tliAt  lonijE  after  the  e^UMHi 
whicli  rpLied  it  haro  fwawd  to  exert  thvlr  InHuence';^  ifoti  maj  o^po 
tl  Uko  B  Tvil  of  if^Aiutiip  between  jour  eves  and  cvcrj  oltjc^ct.  Tho 
wn,  while  j«t  ilx  cr  a? von  degrecj  ftbHQVP  th?  liDTizoiif  Is  hid  iroiii 
vl'^tit  bjf  h  an  nioitgh  ttiQ  Imniniry  vetre  enveloped  lii  ft  tliJck  fo^  ; 
and  At  parlor  morning  oiiii  evening » thU  vapour  of  du^t  Eufipcnded 
bEffb  in  air  wems  like  a  mln-eloud  cUu^ing  to  a,  Iilll^iide.  Whan 
I  his  du^t  li  ict  rapridlj  in  motion  bj  a  hot  vltidt  ftnd  n'tacn  the 
groBi^r  tand,  compoevd  of  minute  fra^metitti  of  taJc^  ccalefl  of 
mliz^j  aiii]  earth.  La  Impelled  In  qulek  aucce^L^  WftYtJf  ibi^ugh  tfae 
hftiLtcd  fttjn{»phere,  tlie  efToet  bk  quite  atifllclmt  U>  mnkv  one 
dfliHt  Indlft  foi-  ever^  Every  artletfl  la  your  tent,  four  haii',  cjei, 
and  nose,  ara  Oiled  and  eovered  wlUi  tldi  duit,  whLcb  dep^t^  a 
GOfekfaif  half  an  Ineb  tkick  aU  ov«f  tlw  £ent'*<^W;  H.  RtBiRtO'. 
3l» 


owner,  Rajah  Mauii  Sin  rlj,  was  a  subject  of  much 
a u  X  ie  ty  among  1 1 1  c  J  j  s  1 1  i  -  h  authori t  ies.  H  is  jio we  r 
in  Oudo  was  very  coniiderable,  and  it  ivaa  fondly 
hoped  nr  wished  that  he  might  prove  faithful  in 
mutinous  time?.  This  hope  was  founded  on 
two  kinds  of  evidence^  positive  and  negative — 
proofs  that  he  had  often  befVi ended  the  poor 
European  fugitives  in  the  hour  of  greatest  need^ 
and  that  on  many  occasions  he  had  not  injured 
the  British  when  he  might  easily  have  done  so, 
Nevertheless  it  was  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the 
impresj^ion  that  he  was  'playing  fast  and  loose j' 
reserving  himself  for  whichever  ]mrty  should  gaiii 
the  ascendency  in  the  Indian  struggle,  80  much 
importance  was  attached  in  England  to  this  rajah's 
condnet,  that  the  House  of  Commons  orderefl  the 
production  of  any  documents  that  might  throw 
light  upon  it.  Tbe  papers  prodaccil  ranged  over 
SI  period  of  six  months-  Bo  early  as  June  1S57, 
when  tbe  mntiny  was  only  sjx  or  seven  wrecks  old^ 
Mr  Tucker,  commissioner  of  Benares,  wrote  to 
Maun  Singh  eon  corning  the  relations  between  him 
and  the  British  govern  men  t-^aeknow  lodging  the 
steadiness  of  the  rajnh  in  maintaming  the  district 
of  Fy/abad  in  a  peaceful  condition,  so  far  as  he 
could,  and  assnring  him  that  it  would  be  good 
policy  for  him  to  continue  in  the  same  path.  He 
told  him  that  although  England  was  engaged  in  a 
^var  w  ith  China^  and  had  only  just  concluded  one 
wnth  rersia^  and  that  moreover  her  Ilindn^iiani 
troops  had  proved  faithless,  she  would  undoubtedly 
triumph  over  all  opjiosition  from  within  and  with- 
out, and  wonld  equally  remember  tho^  who  had 
been  true  and  those  who  had  been  false  to  her — 
to  reward  the  one  and  punish  the  other.  It  was  a 
letter  of  thanks*  for  the  past,  and  of  warning  iov  the 
future.  During  the  same  month.  Maun  Singh  was 
in  correspondence  with  Mr  Paters  on,  map:  ij^t  rate  of 
Gomckpore,  giving  and  receiving  friendly  assur- 
ances, and  ]mj>ressiiig  the  magistrate  with  a  belief 
in  hh  sincere  desire  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
British  government  during  a  time  of  troubie.  In 
the  middle  of  July  he  was  in  correspondence  with 
Mr  Wingfield,  British  political  agent  with  the 
Goorkha  force  at  that  time  in  the  Gomckpore 
districtv  Maun  Singh,  it  may  here  be  remarked, 
bad  suffei'ed  severely  in  his  estate,  by  the  land- 
settlement  made  when  the  Company  took  i>ossos- 
sion  of  Oude  ;  he  had  suffered,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly ;  and  tlic  Calcutta  authorities  were  natu* 
rally  anxious  to  know  whether  his  losses  bad 
converted  him  into  a  reheL  lie  wrote  to  Mr 
"Wingfield,  promising  to  adhere  faithfully  to  a 
course  of  friendline^  towards  tbo  English.  Mr 
Wingtield  recomra ended  the  government  to  trust 
Maun  Singh,  to  supply  hint  w^ith  a  certain  amount 
of  funds,  and  to  believe  that  he  was  able  and 
willing  to  keep  the  districts  of  Fyzabad  and 
Sultan  pore  tolerably  free  from  anarchy.  lie 
added  :  *  All  I  see  and  hear  of  Maun  t^ingh  makes 
me  think  hsm  stanch  up  to  this  moment  He 
has  exerted  himself  in  every  way  to  protect  the 
women  and  children  that  were  left  at  Fynabad, 
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and  to  place  tliem  in  Bfifoty,  Ho  Bent  four 
sergeswti'  wives  and  seven  cUildreti  to  tbis  place  ; 
but  we  <^niJot  expect  bim  to  sacrifice  himself  for 
u».  lie  has  doubtless  already  made  Iiimsolf 
ftbaosious  to  the  i^ebels  by  bia  open  adUesiou 
to  our  cause  i  and  if  fortune  goes  again Bt  us  at 
liucknow,  instead  of  being  able  to  rendei*  us  any 
assiBtance,  be  '^vLll  blmself  have  to  tako  sboUer 
here/  The  Cakutta  government  autborised  Mr 
Wiitgfield  to  tbauk  Maun  Singb  for  bis  actions 
and  bis  promise?,  and  to  assist  him  with  money  to 
a  certain  prescribed  amount*  In  An5:ust  a  letter 
was  sent  to  the  rajab  biniaelf  by  the  guvernmeiit, 
tliauking  bim  for  wbat  be  htid  done,  and  urging 
bim  to  a  contiu nance  in  tbe  same  course.  Many 
months  afterwards,  the  Calcutta  autborities  bad 
again  to  discuss  this  subject  IJnring  tbe  autumn, 
Maun  Singh's  forraer  promises  had  been  a  good  deal 
bebed.  He  bad  been  in  and  near  Lucknow  during 
tlie  period  when  I  lav  clock,  Outranij  and  Canipbeil 
were  engaged  in  warfare  at  that  tity  ;  and  it  was 
more  than  suspected  tbat  be  bad  aided  tho  insur* 
gents*  True^  be  was  a  man  who,  having  some- 
tbing  of  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  rat  bet" 
fiuceoured  than  persecuted  hapless  fugitives  who 
wore  powerless  for  aught  save  suffering  j  but  his 
proceedings  in  other  waj^s  were  not  satisfactory. 
When  Outram  commanded  in  the  Residency,  shut 
up  with  llaveloek  and  Inglis,  he  exchanged  many 
communications  with  the  rajah,  but  to  no  satis- 
factory  end.  During  tbe  winter,  rumourfl  reached 
Maun  Singh  that  the  gOTemor-genera],  regarding 
bim  as  a  traitor  in  spite  of  bis  many  promtseg, 
intended  to  deprive  bim  of  bis  estates,  as  a  punish- 
ment. He  wrote  a  reproachful  letter  to  Mr 
Brereton,  tbo  magistrate  at  Goruekporo — com- 
plaining that  this  wa^  a  poor  reward  for  his 
services ;  tbat  be  went  with  bis  family  to  Lucknow 
because  he  was  threatened  by  insurgents  at  Fyza- 
bad ;  but  tliat  throughout  tbe  various  sieges  at 
Lucknow  ho  never  joined  tho  rebels  in  attacking 
the  British,  Among  various  letters  ft*om  tbe  ofliciala^ 
Mere  two  which  shewed  tbat  Mr  Wingfield  bud 
greatly  modified  his  former  favourable  opinion  of 
tbe  Fyznbad  rajah*  On  the  2d  of  February  be 
wrote :  *  Maun  Singb  is  not  the  man  to  be  selected 
as  an  object  of  clemency.  He  lias  not  tbe  excuse 
of  having  been  hurried  into  insurrection  by  the 
force  of  example,  tbe  impetuosity  of  his  feelings^ 
or  even  regard  for  bis  personal  safoty.  He  with- 
stood all  these  trials ;  for  it  was  on  mature 
reflection,  and  after  weighing  alt  the  ebanees  on 
cither  side,  that  be  chose  that  of  rebellion*  As 
long  as  be  thought  the  success  of  tho  insurrection 
was  but  transient,  and  tbat  our  government  would 
speedily  recover  its  position,  be  professed  loyalty^ 
and  oven  supported  us ;  but  when  be  heard  that 
Uic  Goorkbas  wore  not  to  march  through  Fyzabwd, 
and  tliat  llaveloek  had  been  obliged  to  abandon 
bts  design  of  relieving  tbe  Residency  and  to  retire 
on  Cawnpore,  he  thought  our  case  bopeloss?*  and 
joined  what  appeared  tho  triumphant  siide*  He 
has  now  found  out  bis  miatake^  and  wishes  to  turn 


again/  Agaln^  on  tbe  12th  of  Febmat^  Mr 
Wingfield  wrote :  ^  On  Maun  Singh^s  conduct  I  l<k0k 
with  some  distmst,  which  his  letter  does  not  tend 
to  remove.  Our  Fyzabad  news -writer,  whose 
information  has  invariably  proved  oorrect^  rep^rtK 
tbat  the  rajab  has  had  an  interview  with  some  of 
the  sepoy  oKiuers,  and  agreed  to  their  proposal  to 
invade  this  (Goruekpore)  district,  and  moved  three 
of  bis  guns  down  to  the  Ghat  It  wonld  be  quite 
consistent  with  his  known  character  for  duplicity 
to  infer  that,  while  aiding  the  insurgents,  be  is 
trying  to  keep  well  with  us.'  Tbe  double-dealer 
bad,  indeed,  Lis  bands  full  of  employment ;  for 
be  bad  been  sounding  Sir  James  Outram  a.t  the 
Alum  Bagh,  before  be  applied  to  the  Gomckpore 
authorities,  at  tbe  very  time  that  he  had  on  kaxtd 
some  sort  of  negotiation  with  the  rebels^  Hi 
succeeded  so  far  as  tbia^that  no  party  liked 
absolutely  to  throw  bim  olf*  Mr  Wingficld,  in 
%vTiting  to  tbo  government,  candidly  admitted  that, 
ioscrutablo  and  unreliable  as  Maun  Singh  wj|% 
matters  would  have  gono  worse  for  tho  British 
in  Oude  if  ho  had  not  been  there.  '  It  must  bo 
admitted  tbat  his  neutrality  up  to  the  prciseni  Hme 
has  paralysed  tbe  plana  of  the  insurgents,  and  hfti 
made  bim  the  object  of  their  indtgnation.  Had 
be  declared  himself  openly  against  us^  tbo  djstrtet 
of  Goruekpore  woubl  long  ago  have  been  invaded^ 
On  the  ItJth  of  February  tbe  governor-gcucral  mni 
orders  from  Allahabad,  as  to  tbe  mode  in  which 
any  overtures  from  filaun  Singh  should  be  reoetTcd. 
He  directed  tbat  tho  rajah  sliuuld  be  thanked  for 
the  humanity  he  bad  shewn  towanls  individuals  ; 
reminded  that  strong  suspicions  were  entertained 
of  bis  complicity  with  tbo  rebels ;  threatened 
with  a  full  and  searching  inquiry  into  his  pa*t 
conduct ;  and  recommended  to  submit  himsell-- 
without  any  other  conditions  than  a  promise  of  his 
life  and  honour— to  the  British  authoritiea.  But 
^laun  Singh  ditl  not  fobow  this  advice — be 
reniained  throughout  the  spring  months  balancing 
and  trimming  between  loyalty  and  disloyalty* 

Reverting  to  the  state  of  affairs  at  Lnckuow,  it 
may  here  be  observed  that  tbe  commander-in^ 
chief  remained  in  that  city  until  the  middle  of 
Aprib  There  was  nothing  Napoleonic,  nothing 
i-apid,  in  his  movements  afler  the  conquest  i  but 
those  who  knew  him  best  knew  that  he  w«* 
organising  plans  of  operation  for  all  his  brl^ien;, 
and  on  all  sides  of  the  Oudiau  capital.  Bo 
thoroughly  was  be  master  of  bis  own  eeeretaii  and 
of  bis  correspondence  with  tbo  govern oi^general, 
that  veiy  little  concerning  bis  plans  were  known 
until  tbo  very  day  of  operation.  Even  tbe  higher 
officers  bad  little  but  conjecture  to  rest  upon  ; 
wliile  tho  mere  I'etai lei's  of  gossip  were  sorely 
puz^ed  for  mater ialij*  It  may  bo  that  tbe  exoes- 
sive  publicity  of  tbe  details  of  tho  Crimean  war 
had  rendered  military  authoritica  uneasy^  and 
tended  to  render  them  chary  of  giving  information 
of  their  plans  in  any  subsequent  wars*  During 
tbe  second  week  in  the  month,  Sir  Colin  Cami>- 
bell  took  a  rapid  gallop  to  Allahabad — a  long 
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distance  and  a  Bomcwhat  poTituuB  ride  in  sacb  a 
disturbed  state  of  the  eouotry  ;  but  Ue  was  not  a 
mm\  to  care  for  distance  or  for  danger,  as  person- 
ally affecting  himself*  He  had  many  weiglity 
questions  to  seitle  with  Viscouiit  Canning  ;  and  as 
the  goYemor-general  conlJ  not  or  would  not  go 
to  the  comraauder,  the  commander  went  to  the 
gOTemor  general  The  resnlt  or  the  interview  was 
the  departure  of  Sir  Co] in  Campbell  himself,  as 
well  as  bis  generals,  for  active  service  in  distrieta 
distant  from  Luck  now. 

It  wiU  be  desirable  to  trace  the  movements  of 
the  generals  and  brigadiers  singly  hefore  noticing 
tUoae  of  the  commander-in-chief  and  his  head* 
quarters. 

And  first,  for  Sir  James  Outram.  This?  eminent 
man,  the  second  in  influence  among  the  military 
commandei*s  in  India,  (quitted  Lucknow  nearly 
at  the  same  time  as  many  other  officers  ;  bnt  on  a 
different  mission.  When  that  city  was  conquered, 
Outram  at  once  became  supreme  authority  tbcroj 
aa  chief'Commissioner  of  Oude.  He  collected 
round  him  a  civil  staffs  and  proceeded  to  enrol  a 
police,  establish  police-siationSj  and  restore  order  in 
the  city.  From  these  duti^,  however^  he  was  sum- 
moned away.  His  services  were  needed  at  Calcutta. 
The  supreme  council  in  that  city  generally  con- 
tained one  military  officer  among  its  members,  to 
advise  on  matters  pertaining  to  war.  General 
Low,  who  had  for  sonic  time  filled  that  position, 
retired  to  England  ;  and  Qutram  was  chosen  to 
supply  his  pla*;e.  Personally,  it  was  well  that  Sir 
James  should  quit  the  camp  for  a  \vhi1o,  after  half 
a  year's  incessant  military  enq>loyjncnt  in  *>ude  ; 
and  professionally  J  it  wa.?  desirable  that  the 
council  at  Calcutta  should  have  the  benefit  of  bis 
assistance,  in  any  plans  for  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Indian  army — a  most  important  matter^ 
towards  which  the  attention  of  the  authorities  was 
necessarily  much  directed.  Sir  James  did  not 
forget  his  old  companions-in-arms.  As  soon  as  he 
rrachtd  Calcutta,  he  gave  orders  that  copies  of  one 
of  the  news|3apers  should  be  regularly  sent  to  tlie 
hospilaU  of  six  of  the  British  regime uta  at  Cawn* 
pore,  Meerut,  Lucknow,  and  Benares;  he  knew 
how  irksome  are  the  hours  in  a  sick-room,  and 
how  joyfully  a  few  books  or  journals  arc  hailc<l  in 
such  a  place. 

The  lines  of  operation  marked  out  for  the  other 
generals  naturally  bore  relation  to  tho  r^  or 
supposed  position  of  the  insurgent  forces.  The 
rumours  which  reached  head^quarters  concerning 
the  concentration  of  rehel  leaders  in  Rohilcund, 
even  making  allowance  for  exaggerations,  told  of  a 
somewhat  formidable  organisation.  Among  the 
best-known  names  included  in  the  list  were  Khan 
Bahadoor  Khan,  Ncna  Sahib,  Fuzul  Huq,  Waladid 
Khan,  and  the  Nawab  of  Furruckabad.  Khan 
Bahadoor  Khan  was  chief  ruler ;  and  lie  appeafs  to 
have  organised  something  like  a  regular  govern* 
moot,  with  dcwans,  moonsheea,  naibs,  darogahs, 
kotwals,  nadms,  and  military  commanders.  Neua 
Sahib  wai  there  as  a  iort  of  distinguished  refhgee  i 


as  were  also  two  shalizadas  or  princes  of  the  myal 
family  of  Delhi.  Ken  a  Bahib  is  supposed  to  have 
arrived  at  Bareilly  in  Rohilcundj  after  Sir  CoUu's 
great  victory  at  Lucknow,  with  four  hundred 
troopers,  and  to  have  taken  np  his  abode  in  the 
fine  lai-ge  native  schoobroom  built  by  tbo  British 
in  that  city.  One  among  many  bazaar  reporfa 
was,  that  Khan  Bahadoor  Khan  began  to  entertain 
mii!giving5  concern iog  Ih©  ultimate  success  of  his 
rebel  pohcy  ;  but  that  Nena  Sahib,  acting  on  his 
fears,  insisted  that  a  drawing  back  would  be  rnin* 
oua.  Another  rumour,  having  much  probability  to 
recommend  it,  was  to  the  effect  that  Nena  Sahib 
looked  to  Central  India,  the  region  of  Gwalior, 
Kotah,  and  Indore,  as  the  field  in  which  his  own 
personal  succesa  might  ultimately  be  best  insured, 
on  account  of  his  great  influence  among  the 
Mahrattas  of  that  region ;  and  it  was  supposed 
that,  failing  of  succeM  in  Oudo  and  Rohilcnnd,  he 
would  endeavour  to  cross  the  Ganges  and  tho 
Jumna  into  Bundelcund  and  Central  India,  Hence 
one  of  tho  point*  af  policy  on  the  side  of  the 
cammander-in-ehief,  was  to  guard  those  great 
rivers  at  as  ma^y  ghate  or  passing-plaee^  as  j pos- 
sible— in  the  hope  that^  confined  to  Oude  and 
Rohiknnd,  the  rcbeh  might  be  crushed  ;  and  in 
the  fear  that,  scattered  over  Central  India,  tbcy 
might  again  l>ecome  power fuK  Whether  his  forces 
were  sufficiently  numerous  for  this  duly,  was  one 
of  the  many  questions  that  pressed  upon  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  The  trite  saying  of  an  enemy  *  not 
knoTfl[ing  when  they  were  beaten/  was  many  times 
revived  by  the  BriUsli  officers  in  those  days  ;  the 
mutineers  seldom  gained  a  victory  i  but  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  not  much  disheartened  by 
defeat ;  Ihoy  retr«a(ed,  only  to  collect  and  ftght 
again  ;  and  thus  the  British  troopa  ieldom  felt 
that  a  vietoi7  would  give  an  nnquesttonahly 
pc  rm  an  cut  ad  va  nt  a  g:c. 

Of  the  laadera  who  had  taken  part  in  the  con- 
quest of  LuckuoWj  Jung  Bahadoor,  the  Nepaulo^o 
chieftain — as  has  tieen  shewn  in  a  former  chapter 
— went  to  Allaiiabad  with  a  body-guard,  to  hold 
an  interview  with  the  govemor-genenLl.  The  rciit 
of  the  iiourkha  contingent  reti'aced  their  steps  by 
slow  degrees  towards  their  Hepauloso  home.  fck> 
late  aa  the  22d  of  April,  tho  main  .body  of 
Goorklias  were  no  further  from  Lucknow  than 
Nawabguuge,  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Oogra, 
northeast  of  the  capital  of  Oude.  On  that  day, 
they  marched  to  Buttnrgunje,  and  on  the  S3d  to 
Durriabad,  This  town  had  a  fort  which  might 
have  made  a  stout  resistance,  but  there  were  no 
i*ebcl  troops  at  hand  to  put  the  matter  to  proof. 
After  I'emaining  at  Duniabad  two  days,  the 
Ooorkhas  marched  on  the  25th  to  8hngahgunjo, 
on  the  2»>th  to  Mubarrukgunje,  and  on  the  2 7th  to 
Durahgunje — all  of  them  places  on  or  near  the 
banks  of  the  Gogra,  on  the  route  towards  Fyxabad. 
Resting  two  days  at  Dnrat^gunje,  they  marched  on 
the  f  0th  to  Ayodlia  or  Oude,  the  ancient  Hindoo 
capital,  afterwards  njpplanted  by  the  Moham- 
medan Fyzabad,  just  at  hand — which  Fyzabad  was 


iu  its  turn  supplanted  by  Lnclinow,  On  tho  last 
d'jty  of  tho  montb^  tlie  GoQiklias  were  on  one  si  da  of 
the  river  Gogra  at  Fyzabad,  and  a  body  of  rebels 
on  tbo  othor^cach  intently  watching  the  other,  but 
without  fighting.   Maun  Singh  was  at  that  time  at 
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Fj^ibiid,  friendly  to  the  British.  LitOe  satisfaction 
appears  to  have  been  derived  by  auy  piarty  from 
this  co-operation  of  the  Goorkhas  with  the  Britialh 
In  the  prcceiling  July  and  August^  when  Ilavelot-k 
was  straining  every  nerve  to  bring  a  small  force 
up  to  Lucknow,  and  w  hen  Ingh^  was  contending 
against  Btn[iendou3difl5cuUte3  in  that  city — in  those 
iMonthg,  there  was  an  army  of  three  or  four  thou- 
siiitid  Goorkbas  near  the  eastern  frontier  of  Oude, 
badlj   commanded  and   ia&ufficiently  em^'loyed. 


Why  they  were  not  pushed  on  to  Lncknow, 
as  an  auxiliary  force,  was  known  only  to  tlie 
authoHlies ;  but,  in  its  effect,  this  inactivity  of  tUt^ 
Goorkhas  called  forth  much  adverse  criticism. 
A  gain  J  during  the  six  monibs  from  the  beginning 
of  September  to  tho  beginning  of  March,  the 
assistance  from  Kepaul  was  not  of  such  a  charac- 
ter as  had  been  hoped  by  those  who  knew  that  ttu' 
Goorkbas  enlisted  in  the  Sir  moor  and  Kumjiou 
battalions  w*ere  really  brave  and  efficient  trooj*K^ 
and  who  c3£pcctcd  that  Jung  Bahadoor's  Qoorkhm 
would  prove  to  be  men  of  the  same  stamp*  Why 
the  aid  rendered  wa.^  so  Eimatl,  Wiis  a  politieo- 
military  qnt^tion,  on  w^hich  very  little  information 
was  aflbrded.  When^  at  lastj  a  really  largt 
Nepaulcsc  army  entered  Oudc,  its  movements 
were  go  slow  that  Sir  Colhi  began  the  siege  of 
Lucknow  without  its  aid  ;  and  when  the  siege  was 
over,  the  army  began  to  march  l*ack  again,  without 
participating  further  in  the  war.  This  was  a  very 
impotent  result  j  and  the  Nepanlese  episode  was 
by  no  means  a  brilliant  one  in  the  history  of  the 
wars  of  the  mutiny.  So  far  as  concerns  the 
march  during  the  month  of  April,  from  Lucknow 
towaixls  the  Nepaul  frontier,  it  may  be  remarket  I 
that  the  Goorkhas  dreaded  tlio  approaching  hot 
weather,  that  their  number  of  sick  was  veiy* 
large,  and  that  the  carts  for  their  baggage  were 
so  enormous  in  number  as  greatly  to  im|>ede  tlicir 
raovementiJ. 

Another  of  the  generals  concerned  in  the  siege 
of  Lucknow,  Sir  Edward  Lugard,  was  Lutnigted  by 
tho  commander-in-chief  with  service  in  a  region 
infested  by  Kocr  8ingh^tbo  cliieftain  whose  name 
had  been  ^o  closely  associated  with  tho  Dinapoor 
mutiny  and  the  *  disaster  at  Arrahj'  m  the  prcce<l- 
ing  sumrner.  This  rebel  bad  worked  round  nearly 
in  a  circle— not  metaphorically,  but  toiiograpliic- 
ally.  lie  had  marehetl  at  tlie  beail  of  insurgents 
south  and  southwest  from  Arrab,  tlieu  ivest  into 
Bundelcund,  then  north  into  the  Doab  and  Oude  ; 
and  now  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  driven  east  and 
southeast  back  to  his  old  quarters  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Arrab. 

Before  Lugard  could  cross  the  frontier  into  th©  \ 
provinces  eastward  of  Oude^  it  was  found  nodssary 
to  bring  smaller  forces  to  bear  upon  bodiea  of 
rebels  infesting  those  provinces,  and  threatening 
to  command  the  region  between  the  rivers 
Goomtee  and  Gogra.  The  city  of  AKinigbur  was 
in  this  way  greatly  indebted  to  tlic  gallant  exer- 
tions of  Lord  Mark  Kerr-  This  officer,  immedi 
ately  on  the  arrival  of  news  that  Aiimghnr  was 
beset  by  tbo  enemy,  started  oft"  from  Benares  on 
the  2d  of  April,  with  450  men  of  H.M.  13th  regi- 
ment atid  Queen's  BajF,  and  two  fi-pounder  gnn^s. 
Though  impeded  by  a  traiu  of  tlireo  hundred 
bullock-carts  laden  w^itb  ammunition,  Kerr  pushed 
forward  with  stich  rapidity  that  he  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Azimgbnr  on  the  third  day 
after  quitting  Benares.  II ere  he  was  opposeil  by 
three  or  four  thousand  rebels,  comprising  a  large 
proportion  of  sepoys  of  the  too  celebrated  Dinapoor 


brigade.  The  itibels  were  comma ndecl  with  some 
skiJI  by  a  subadar  of  one  of  tbo  mutinied  regi- 
ments. They  occupied  a  position  of  conBiderablo 
strength,  on  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  main 
road ;  their  right  resting  ou  a  strong  viUage,  and 
their  left  protected  by  a  ditch  and  embankment. 
Lord  Mark  succeeded  in  diBlodging  those  of  the 
enemy  who  wcro  immediately  in  his  front ;  but 
while  thus  engaged,  hia  convoy  in  the  rear  was 
iittaeketl  by  eight  hundred  rebels,  >vho  w^ere  wnth 
great  difficulty  beaten  off,  at  the  expensie  of  the 
life  of  Captain  Jones^  wdio  wm  guarding  the 
convoy.  Overcoming  all  resistance,  Lord  Mark 
succceddl  in  reaching  a  point  near  Azimglmrj  and 
remained  there  until  the  arrival  of  Logard^Ji? 
column  from  Luck  now.  Thia  portion  of  the 
rebels  did  not  return  to  the  city  after  the  action  ^ 
but  retired  in  good  order,  taking  their  gun  a  and 
baggage  with  them. 

Azimgbur,  however,  needed  the  asaistanco  of  a 
larger  force  tlian  Kerr  could  bring  against  it ;  for 
Koer  Singh  J  with  a  formidable  band  of  rebel;*,  bad 
to  be  contended  against,  in  a  region  containing 
many  largo  towns*  8ir  Edward  Lugard,  placed 
by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  in  command  of  a  column 
destined  for  sfrviee  in  this  region,  started  from 
Lncknow  during  the  last  week  in  March  ;  but  the 
destruction  of  a  bridgo  over  the  Goomtee  at 
Sultan  pore  greatly  delayed  his  progress,  and 
eompeUed  him  to  take  a  circuitous  iHjute  by 
Jounpoor,  which  city  he  did  not  reach  till  the  9th 
of  April.  Ilis  column  was  a  strong  one ;  compris- 
ing three  regiments  of  infantry,  three  of  Sikh 
horse,  a  military  train,  three  batteries  of  horse- 
artillei'y,  and  seven  hundred  carts  full  of  warlike 
stores.  On  the  evening  of  the  10th,  he  marched 
out  from  Jounpoor,  to  encounter  Gliolab  Hosscin, 
one  of  the  rebel  chuckladars  or  leaders.  The 
enemy  did  not  stay  to  fight,  but  retreated  precipit- 
ately, Tlicy  required  close  watching,  how*ever; 
for  while  8ir  Edward  was  ou  the  march  from 
Jounpoor  to  A7Jm;?bur,  a  large  rebel  force  got  into 
his  i"earj  and  attempted  to  re-enter  Jounpoor. 
This  caused  him  to  modify  his  plan,  and  to 
disperse  the  rebels  before  proceeding  to  Azimghur, 
tn  thi^  he  iuccccded,  but  lost  the  services  of 
Ijieut^nant  Charles  llavelock,  nephew  of  tlio 
distinguished  general  The  gallant  young  officer, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  mutiny,  had  been 
adjutant  of  the  l:ith  Bengal  native  irregular 
cavalry^  and  was  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
tlie  revolt  of  that  regiment.  He  then  went  as  a 
volunteer  with  his  nnele,  and  was  for  nine  months 
more  or  le^  engaged  in  the  operations  in  and 
around  Lucknow.  When  Lugard  left  the  army 
of  Oiide,  and  took  command  of  the  column  whose 
operations  are  here  being  recorded,  young  Have- 
lock  accompanied  lum,  holding  a  command  in  a 
Goorkha  battahon.  It  was  while  Lugard  was 
dispej*sing  the  rebels  near  Jounpoor,  that  the 
lieutenant  wfw  kUknl  by  a  sliot  from  a  hut  in  an 
obscui'e  village. 

Sir    Edward,    resuming    his    march    towards 


Admghnr,  reached  that  city  at  length  on  the  lotb, 
somewhat  vexed  at  the  nnmerotis  delays  that  had 
occurred  on  his  journey*  On  his  arrival  at  the 
bridge  of  boats  which  ciossed  the  small  river  Tons 
at  that  city,  be  encountered  a  ]iortion  of  Koer 
Singh's  main  army.  They  fought  well,  and  with 
some  determination  ;  and  it  wa^  not  without  a 
struggle  that  he  defeated  and  dispersed  them*  IVlr 
VeiiableSjj  the  civilian  who  had  gained  so  high  a 
reputation  for  courage  during  the  earlier  mutiuouii 
]>roceedinga  in  the  district,  was  wounded  on  this 
occasion.  The  East  India  Company  bad  reason 
to  be  proud  of  its  civilians,  for  the  most  part^ 
during  the  troubles ;  Mr  Venables  waK  ordy  one 
among  many  who  nobly  distinguished  themselves* 
After  this  battle  at  the  bridge,  it  soon  became 
evident,  as  in  many  other  instances,  that  the 
rebels  had  been  too  quick  for  their  pursnei's.  Koer 
Singh  and  the  main  body  of  his  force  were  quitting 
Azimghur  on  the  one  side  just  when  Lugard 
entered  it  on  the  other;  the  fightin^^  was  merely 
with  the  rear-gruard,  and  all  tlio  rest  of  the  insur- 
gents marched  off  safely*  As  it  was  by  no  means 
desirable  that  they  should  escape  to  work  miachief 
elsewhere,  Sir  Edward,  ou  the  Iflth,  sent  off 
Brigadier  Douglas  in  pursuit  of  them,  with  the 
37th  and  84th  regiments,  some  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery* Lugard  himself  proposed  to  encamp  for  a 
w  bile  at  Azimghur, 

We  have  now  for  a  time  to  leave  Sir  Edward 
Lugard  J  and  to  notice  the  unsatisfactory  result  of 
the  operations  which  he  initiated.  The  town  of 
An'ah  was  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  another 
discomfiture  of  Britlnli  tmups,  as  mortifying  if 
not  as  disastrous  as  that  w^blch  occurreil  early  in 
the  mulinyj  and  indicted  by  the  sjtme  hand — Koer 
Singh.  When  this  indefatigable  rebel  was  driven 
out  of  Aicimghur,  he  separated  iVum  some  of  the 
other  chieftainSj  at  a  imiwl  which  ho  believed  would 
enable  him  to  cross  the  Ganges  into  the  district  of 
8hahaliad,  where  Armh  would  be  near  at  hand. 
He  marched  with  two  thousand  sepoys  and  a  host 
of  rabble.  Brigadier  Douglas  pui"sued  him  with 
great  rapidity,  marching  a  hundred  miles  in  five 
days  of  great  heat;  he  came  up  with  the  rebels 
at  Bausdeh,  defeated  them,  and  drove  Ibem  to 
Bcyi'iab,  Koer  Singh  himself  being  wounded.  On 
the  21st,  a  portion  of  Douglases  force  again  came 
np  with  the  enemy  wdiile  in  the  act  of  crossing  the 
Ganges  at  Beoporeghat  in  the  Gha/jee|>ore  district. 
It  appeared  that  Koer  Singh  had  cleverly  out w*itted 
Colonel  Cumberlege,  whoj  with  two  regiments  of 
Madras  cavalry,  was  endeavouring  to  aid  Douglas 
in  crushing  hitn  at  a  particular  spot.  Koer  Singh 
did  not  wait  to  be  cms  bed,  but  swiftly  and  silently 
marched  to  the  Ganges  at  a  spot  not  guarded  1  by 
Cnmljerlogc.  When  Douglas's  troops  came  up,  they 
killed  a  few  of  the  rebels,  and  captured  two  gnns^ 
six  elepliants^  and  much  ammunition  anil  treasure — 
but  the  interception  had  not  been  prompt  enough  j 
for  Koer  Singh  and  the  greater  part  of  his  force 
had  safely  crossed  to  tiio  right  baid;  of  the  river. 
Th^  remainder  of  Douglas's  column  came  up  on  the 


eTeniiig  of  tbis  day,  quite  worn  oul  ti?Uh  tbeir  long 
march,  and  needing  some  dnjs'  rest,  Koer  Singh, 
aliliough  beaten  first  by  Logard  tind  then  by 
*'  '  had  baffled  them  both  in  reference  to 
All  flight ;  and  now  it  was  hia  fortune 
(ttitjugji  wounded)  to  baffle  a  third  Britiish  officer. 
The  reheli  lynched  Koer  Sinj^li^s  hereditary  domain 
of  Jugdispore,  The  town  of  Arrah  was  at  that 
time  occupied  by  150  meo  of  H.M.  Bi'^th  foot,  150  of 
Rattray's  Sikhs^  and  50  seamen  of  the  Naval  Bngade 
— the  whole  under  Captain  Le  Grand.  This  officer, 
hearing  of  the  aiiproach  of  the  rebels,  and  knowing 
that  small  bodies  had  often  defeated  large  armiea 
duriDg  the  course  of  the  war^  sallied  forth  to  pre- 
rent  the  march  of  Koer  Singh  to  Jugdispore,  or 
eke  to  disturb  him  at  that  place.  He  found  them 
posted  in  a  jungle.  They  were  nearly  two  thou- 
sand in  number,  but  dispirited,  and  without  guns. 
Le  Grand's  small  force,  with  the  two  Ig-pounder 
howit^etSj  encountered  the  enemy  about  two  miles 
fK)m  Jugdispore,  at  daylight  on  tlio  23d.  After  an 
ineflbctvial  firing  of  the  howilsM^i^^  a  bugle-call 
threw  everything  into  confusion.  Whether  Le 
Grand,  feating  to  be  suiTounded,  sounded  a  retreat, 
or  whether  sotne  other  signal  was  misinterpreted, 
it  appears  certain  that  his  force  fell  into  inextricable 
confnaLon ;  they  abandoned  guns  a»d  elephants,  and 
fled  towards  Arrah^  followed  by  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  who  shot  and  cut  down  many  of  them.  The 
35th  sufiFered  terribly  ;  two-thirds  of  their  number 
were  either  killed  or  wounded,  including  Captain 
Le  Grand  himselfj  Lieutenant  Masscy,  and  Dr 
Clarke.  This  mortify i eg  calamity,  in  which  the 
unf^^rtunate  Le  Grand  is  said  to  have  disobey etl 
instructions  given  by  the  stupcrior  officer  of  the 
district,  gave  rise  to  mucli  bitter  controversy. 
Tbe  35th  was  one  of  those  regiments  of  which  the 
colonel  was  an  old  man,  shattered  in  health,  and 
not  well  fitted  to  head  hb  troops  in  active  service. 
It  was  also,  in  the  heat  of  controvei'sy,  brought  as 
a  charge  against  him  that  he  was  a  martinet  in 
matters  of  discipline,  and  kept  his  soldiers  in  red 
cloth  and  pipe  clayed  belts  under  the  tremendous 
heat  of  an  Indian  sun.  Ttie  charges^  in  this  as  in 
many  similar  cases,  may  have  been  overwrought ; 
but  all  felt  that  the  35th  had  not  behaved  in  such 
ft  way  as  Englisli  troops  are  wont  to  behave  when 
well  commanded— and  hence  the  inference  that 
they  wore  not  well  commanded* 

A  new  series  of  operations  became  necessary  as 
a  consequence  of  this  disaster  near  Jugdispore. 
The  news  hastened  the  movements  of  Brigadier 
Douglas,  who  on  tlio  25th  crossed  tho  Ganges  at 
Seeiiaghat,  and  pushed  on  the  84th  foot  and  two 
guns  towards  Jugdi spore.  It  was,  liowcvefj  not 
till  the  month  of  May  that  that  jungle-haunt  of 
i^ebels  was  eflectuaUy  cleared  out.  Meanwhile  a 
little  had  been  doing  at  another  spot  in  the  same 
region,  Wlieii,  after  the  action  at  tho  bridge  of 
Aaimghur,  Koer  Singh's  force  divided  into  thi-ee, 
one  of  these  divisions,  with  several  horse-artillery 
gunSj  marched  towards  Oha^eepore,  Brigadier 
Gordon,  at  Benares,  at  once  ordered  two  companies 


of  n.M.  54th  to  proceed  to  Ohazeepore  b/  hASty 
marches,  half  the  number  being  carried  on  ele- 
phants or  in  ekahs.  It  was  hoped  that  theee 
troops,  coming  in  aid  of  small  numbers  of  royal 
troops,  European  cavalry ^  Madras  cavalry,  and 
two  0-poundei'  guns,  already  at  Ghazeepore,  would 
suffice  to  protect  that  important  city  from  the 
rebels;  and  this  hope  was  realised.  Conjidembly 
to  the  northwest,  between  Gornckpore  and  the 
Oude  frontier.  Colonel  Rowcroft  maintained  a 
small  force,  with  wliich  from  time  to  time  he 
repelled  attacks  made  by  tho  enemy.  On  the 
1 7th  of  April,  when  at  Amorah,  his  camp  was 
attacked  by  three  thousand  rebels ;  the  attack  wis 
not  eflcctually  imsted  without  eight  houraf  bant 
flghtiiig.  The  sepoys,  almost  for  the  fir^t  time  in 
the  war,  endeavoured  to  resist  a  cavaliy  charge 
in  British  fashion,  by  kneeling  in  a  line  with 
upturned  bayonets ;  hut  a  corps  of  Bengal 
yeomanry  cavalry  made  tho  charge  with  such 
impetuosity  that  the  enemy  were  oyerthrown 
and  a  victory  gained. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  general  eharaet<*r  of  the 
operations  eastward  of  Oude.     We  have  next  to 
touch  upon  those  of  Str  Hope  Grant,   in  Onde  ^ 
itself. 

This  gallant  general,  as  colonel  of  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment, had  commenced  his  share  in  the  war  m  a 
subordinate  to  one  or  more  brigadiers  ;  hut  he  had 
since  proved  himself  well  worthy  of  the  command 
of  a  column  under  his  own  responsibility.  When 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  parcelled  out  among  hfs  chief 
officers  Tarious  duties  conse<juent  on  the  flight  of 
the  insurgents  from  Lucknow,  a  column  or  divi- 
sion was  made  up,  to  be  commauded  by  Sir  Hope 
Grant,  to  look  after  such  of  the  rebels  as  hail  taken 
a  northerly  dii'cotion.  His  column  consisted  of 
ILM.  38th  foot^  one  battalion  of  the  Rifle  Brigade, 
a  regiment  of  Sikhs,  ILM.  9th  Lancers  (Hop? 
Grant's  own  iTgiment),  a  small  body  of  reliable 
native  cavalry,  two  troops  of  horse-artillery,  and  a 
small  siege  and  mortar  train.  It  was  known  or 
believed  that  the  Sfoulvie  of  F^zabad  had  collectetl 
a  force  near  Baree,  about  thirty  miles  north  of 
Lncknow;  and  that  the  Begum  of  Oude,  with 
several  carVloads  of  treusure,  had  fled  for  conceal- 
ment to  Bitowlie,  the  domain  of  a  rebel  named 
Gorhuccus  Singh-  To  M-hat  extent  Sir  Hope 
Grant  would  be  able  to  capture,  intercept,  or 
defeat  the  rebels  ia  the  service  of  these  leaders^ 
was  a  problem  yet  to  he  solvodt  He  set  out  frcm 
Lucknow  on  the  11th  of  April,  with  Brigadier 
Horsford  a^  his  second  in  command.  In  the  first 
three  days  the  troops  marched  to  Baree,  on  the 
Kbyrahad  road  ;  and  then  was  experienced  onf^  of 
the  perplexities  of  the  campaign.  Every  brigadier 
or  divisional  general  was  painfully  impressed 
with  the  danger  of  moving  in  a  country  where  the 
mast  of  the  population  w\is  unfriendly.  In  many 
provinces  the  towns-people  and  villagei^  were  for 
titc  most  part  disposed,  if  not  to  aid  the  BritisJi, 
at  least  to  hold  aloof;  but  the  fact  could  not  be 
concealed  that  the  Oudlaus  genei'ally  were  in  a 


rebellious  state  of  feeling:^  and  would  gltuUlf  havo 
aided  to  cut  off  the  resources  of  Sir  Colin*a  lieu- 
teuants.  1 1  was  m  erely  on  e  among  many  ex  am  pi  ea, 
when  Sir  Hope  Grant  set  out  towards  tUc  Gogva^ 
in  hopes  to  overtake  the  Begum  and  her  fleeing 
forces  ■  hm  column  or  field-forco  was  accompanied 
by  no  less   than  QOQO  Imckorios  or  veUicles  of 


various  kinds,  forming  a  line  of  nearly  twenty 
miles ;  and  it  was  essentially  necessary,  while 
assuming  the  offeuslre  iu  front^  that  the  flanks  and 
rear  of  this  immonso  train  should  be  protected — ^a 
diflfionU  dnty  in  a  hostile  country.  Scarcely  had 
Grant  approached  near  Barce,  when  the  cavalry 
of  the  ^ioulvic^s  rebel  force  got  into  his  rear,  and 
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attempted  to  cut  off  the  enormous  baggage-train. 
Sir  Hope  was  too  good  a  genera]  to  he  taken  by 
surprise  ;  but  his  rear-guanl  found  enough  to  do  to 
Tcpet  the  attack  made  upon  thcni^  and  to  protect 
the  enormous  baggagc-train.  This  done,  and  some 
horse  artillery  guns  caphired,  Sir  Hope  Grant 
resnmed  his  march.  Turning  eastward  from 
Baree,  he  marched  towarda  the  Gogra,  in  the  hope 
of  intercepting  the  flight  of  the  Begnm  of  Oude, 
her  paramour  Mummoo  Khan^  and  a  large  force  of 
rebels.  On  the  15th  he  reached  Mohamedabad,  en 
this  route  ;  and  on- the  17th  he  halted  at  Ramuug- 
gur  for  ft  few  days,  while  a  strong  reconnoitring 
party  set  forth  to  ascertain  if  possible  the 
exact  position  and  strength  of  the  rebels*  The 
news  obtained  was  very  indefinite,  and  amounted 
to  Httlc  more  tlian  this— that  the  Begum  and 
Mummoo  Khan  were  retreating  northward  with 
one  large  force,  and  the  Monlvie  w^ostward  with 
another  I  but  that  it  won  Id  not  be  very  easy  to 
catch  either,  as  the  sepoys  were  celebrated  for 
celerity  of  movement  during  a  retreat.  Sir  Hope 
Grant  dispei'sed  yarious  bodies  of  rebels,  and  dis- 


turbed the  plans  of  the  Begum  and  the  Moulvie ; 
but  he  returned  to  Lucknow  towards  the  close  of 
the  month  without  having  caught  either  of  those 
TV'ily  personages,  and  with  many  of  his  troops 
laid  prostrate  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

We  turn  now  towards  the  west  or  northwest,  on 
the  Rohilcnnd  side  of  Ondc,  It  has  already  been 
mentioned,  that  after  the  fall  of  Lucknow,  many 
of  the  rebel  leadei's  fled  to  Rohilcnnd,  W4fli  the 
hope  of  making  a  bold  stand  at  Bareillj,  Shahjehan- 
poor,  Moradabad,  and  other  towns  in  that  province. 
Khan  Bahadoor  Khan,  the  self-appohitcd  chief  of 
Bareilly,  was  nominally  the  head  of  the  whale 
confederacy  in  this  region  ;  but  it  depended  on  the 
chapter  of  accidents  how  long  tins  leadership  would 
continue.  At  any  late,  Bir  Colin  Campbell  saw 
that  he  could  not  allow  this  nest  of  rebels  to  remain 
untouched ;  Bareilly  must  he  conquered,  as  Delhi 
and  Lncknow  had  been.  The  veteran  commander 
probably  mourned  in  secret  the  necessity  for 
sending  his  gallant  troops  on  a  long  march,  into  a 
new  field  of  action,  with  a  sun  blazing  on  them 
like  a  ball  of  fire  ;  but  seeing  the  necessity,  he 
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comraaiKledj  and  tliej  obeyed.  Ilia  plan  of  strategy 
comprised  a  twofold  line  of  action — ati  advance 
of  Olio  colunm  nortliwestwar^l  from  Lucknow ; 
and  ail  advanco  of  another  southeastward  fmni 
Hoorkee  ;  the  two  columns  to  assbt  in  clearing  the 
border  districts  of  Rohileund,  and  thon  to  meet  at 
Bareilly,  the  chief  city  of  tlic  province.  We  will 
notice  first  the  operatiom  of  the  furec  on  the  north- 
eaiit  border. 

Brigadier  Jones,  with  tlic  Roorkco  fi eld-force, 
commenced  ofierations  in  the  cast  em  part  of 
llohilcTjnd,  about  the  middle  of  April.  Ilia  force 
consisted  of  H3I.  GOth  lliflcR,  the  Ist  Sikh 
mfantry.  Coke's  Rifles,  the  1 7th  Punjaub  hifantry, 
the  Moultan  Horse,  with  detachments  of  artillery 
and  engineers.  The  force  numbered  tlireo  thou- 
sand good  troops  in  all,  and  was  Btrengthened  by 
eight  heary  and  ms.  light  giins.  Major  (now 
BrI gather)  Coke,  whose  Punjanb  riflemen  had 
gainetl  for  themselres  so  high  a  reputation,  com- 
manded the  iniiiutry  portion  of  Joneses  column. 
The  column  marched  from  Roorkee  on  the  15th, 
and  made  arraiigemcnts  for  crossing  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ganges  as  soon  as  possible,  A  large 
number  of  the  enemy  having  intrenched  them- 
selves  at  Nagul,  about  sijcteen  mik^  below  llurdwar 
on  t!ie  left  hank,  Jones  made  his  dispositions 
accordingly.  He  determined  to  send  his  lieavy 
guos  mid  baggage  to  the  ^hat  0]>posite  Jfagnl ; 
while  his  main  body  should  cross  at  Hurdwa)', 
mardi  down  the  river  on  the  otlicr  side,  and  t.ike 
the  intrencbmcnt  in  flanL  This  plan  was  com- 
pletely carried  out  by  the  evening  of  the  1 7th — 
Nagul  being  taken,  the  enemy  driven  away  with 
great  los^^  and  the  whole  column  safely  encamped 
on  that  side  of  the  Ganges  which  wouhl  afford 
easier  access  to  the  hot- bed  of  the  reliels  at  Bareilly. 
Pour  days  afterwards^  BrigaiUcr  Jones  encountered 
the  Darannggur  insurgent  force  near  Kagecna  or 
Knggeena,  on  the  hanks  of  a  can.iL  The  insur- 
gents maintained  a  fire  fur  a  time  from  nine  gnns  ; 
but  Jones  e]ieedily  attacked  them  with  his  cavalry^ 
outllanke<l  them,  charged,  captured  tlie  guns  atid 
six  elephants,  and  put  the  enemy  speedily  to  flighty 
after  icry  considei-able  loss.  Jones's  killed  aricL 
wounded  were  few^  in  numl>er ;  but  he  had  to  regret 
the  loss  of  Lieutenant  GosUing,  who  was  shot 
thraugh  the  heart  while  heading  some  of  the 
troops.  The  brigadier  resumed  his  mareli.  Luckily 
for  British  interests,  Mooradabad  was  not  so 
deeply  steeped  in  rebellion  as  Bareilly;  and  the 
Bajah  of  liamporc,  not  far  distant,  wii^  faithful  so 
Ikr  as  Im  small  power  would  extend.  The  benefit 
of  this  fitate  of  affiiirs  was  felt  at  the  time  now 
under  notice.  Feroze  Shah,  one  of  the  Bhahzailas 
or  princes  of  Delhi  in  league  with  the  Bareilly 
mutineers,  marched  on  the  21st  of  April  towards 
Mooradabad^  to  demand  money  and  supplies, 
flo  was  rePused;  and  much  fighting  and  pillage 
rcsultetl  as  consequences.  Brigadier  Jones's 
column  came  up  opportunely  j  he  entered  Moor- 
adabad  on  tlie  26lh,  checked  the  plundering,  drove 
out  the  rebels,  captured  many  iusorgent  chieftain^ 


and  re-«stablished  the  confidence  of  the  towns- 
people. At  the  end  of  the  month,  Jones  was 
still  in  Mooradahad  or  its  neighbourhood,  reiuly  for 
CO' operation  io  May  with  another  column  which 
we  must  now  notice. 

While  Jones  had  been  thus  occupied,  Barijilly 
and  the  rebels  were  threatened  on  the  other  sid^ 
by  the  Rohilcund  flcld-forca  During  the  first  two 
or  three  weeks  after  the  conquest  of  Lucknow, 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  engagcfj  in  various  plans 
which  did  not  pernut  of  the  i  ram  eel  i  ate  dispatch  of 
troops  to  Rohilcund  ;  but  on  the  7th  of  April 
several  regiments  began  to  assemble  at  the  Moofidv 
Bagh,  to  form  a  sntall  special  army  for  service  in 
that  province.  Why  they  were  not  despatched 
earlier,  was  one  of  the  many  problenis  which  the 
commander-iti-cldef  kept  to  himself.  On  the  9th 
this  minor  army,  the  Rohilcund  field- forc«,  set 
out,  with  General  Walpole  as  its  commander^  and 
Brigadier  Adrian  Hope  at  the  head  of  tlie  infantry. 
The  distance  from  Lueknow  to  Bareilly,  abc^ut 
fifteen  marches^  was  thr*>ugh  a  region  so  ill 
provided  with  roads  that  few*  or  do  night-marches 
could  he  made ;  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  aid 
of  da}  light  to  avoid  plunging  into  unforeseen  diffi- 
culties and  dangei's.  As  a  consequence^  the  troops 
would  he  exposed  to  the  heat  of  an  Indian  mm 
during  their  journey^  and  had  to  look  forward  to 
many  trials  on  that  account.  Kot  the  least  among 
the  numerous  perplexities  that  arose  out  of  the 
defective  state  of  the  roads,  was  the  difficulty  of 
dragging  the  guns  which  necessarily  accompanied 
such  a  force;  cavalry  and  infantry  were,  in  all 
such  cases,  inevitably  delayed  liy  the  neces*;ity  of 
waiting  until  the  ponderous  pieces  of  ordnance 
could  anive** 

Wal pole's  field-force,  resting  at  night  under  shady 
groves,  it  was  hoped  might  reach  Bareilly  about 
the  24th  of  the  month  ;  and  this  was  the  more  to 
be  desjredj  seeing  that  Rohilcund,  from  its  position 
in  relation  to  numerous  rivers,  becomes  almost 
impassable  as  soon  as  the  rains  set  in — about  the 
end  of  Hay  or  the  beginning  of  June*  Marching 
onward  in  accordance  with  the  plan  kid  down, 
Walpole  came  on  the  14th  of  April  to  one  of  the 


•  It  maj  litiw  he  renistkcd  thil  the  dlf^ciilt^  of  matliig^  heavy 
qrdifirijiee  over  tUi>  Mil  roads  and  rQ«d1»B  tndM  of  Indim,  p%m- 
rutlj  felt  by  the  mi-ttllcry  uf!le?«r»  engiged  In  the  wir,  fitfRWted  ttt 
thfi  Eisl  IpdiA  Compimy  an  Lnqutr?  Into  t^o  powU>llil;y  oitmp^Qj* 
iitj  tocDinrttlvfi^  Tov  tut?Ji  a  ]iULpa«e,  A  iifiiiohlne,e&llrd  *  Bajrdclr» 
Tniction.  Enijlno/  i^Mtented  somt  timo  befof^  in  Kngtuidi  ww 
tested  wltli  a  view  to  lU<^«rtaln  tha  decree  ufiti  nvtUaliDftylaT  tliLt 
purpoBc.  The  peculiar!  ty  of  thlt  vng\  ne  wu,  tha.%  it  w^  «  kwotno  - 
live  carrying  Ut  mrn  railtr^j/,  J*ij;  Mftt  bo&rdi  were  rftfi|Cd  TOimd 
emch  of  the  gniit  wheel;)  in  duch  h  vt&y  thit  ucfa  bfiitnl  cvtnt  In 
(Utcession  uti^t-r  the  i^hecl^  und  fonntsS,  for  a  few  ftet,  m  flat 
tilankrotd  or  tramwiiy  for  the  wheul  t<>  roll  upon.  It  waa  sitppoKd 
tliai  ilio  vehLcLo  woulil  motp  much  more  ojuJIj  by  thli  contrifanee, 
than  if  tho  narrow  peHpUcx j  of  the  wliccl  fan  up^on  soft  miut  tiv 
I  r^(^^llJa^  pvbblci  and  ^rarcl.  T  he  mot  Eon  of  the  whed  filftced  v»cb 
plank  down  at  iu  propor  time  »uJ  plAce,  und  hltod  It  up  Again, 
in  mch  a  way  that  thc^rc  was  alwayi  one  &t  tht  boardt  flat  on  the 
ground,  bpoeAth  the  wheel.  Colonel  8lr  Frederick  Abbott  aiid 
Cylonel  Sip  Ftoby  Caull ay,  on  th«  part  of  the  dlrectar«,  tcfted  tliia 
machlno  at  Woolwich^ where  It  drew  Corty  ton*  of 
aloni^  a  common  road,  nplMl  as  well  Ki  apon  the  levcL 
road-Iocomotite^by  Megpm  Napier,  wii9test4*d  ror»sln>lta»^,„„. 
The  reatiSta  w^rw  of  good  oug  ury  for  the  future  j  but  the  tnacbbftj 
were  not  jierfected  early  enough  to  he  made  applleablo  ftir  tlie 
WftTi  of  Uie  nuitiiiy. 


many  forts  which  have  so  ofleo  been  meutloned  in 
eoonection  with  the  aflkirs  of  Oudc»  The  name  of 
the  plftce,  situatefl  about  fifty  miles  from  Lucknow, 
and  ten  from  the  Ganges,  was  variously  spelled 
Khodamovv,  Raoiiliamow^  liotir,  iiiid  Uuoivah  ;  but 
whatever  tbo  spelling,  the  fort  became  associated 
in  the  niiuda  of  the  British  troops  with  more 
anLjTy  complainings  than  any  otlier  eonneeted 
with  tliG  w^ar;  since  it  was  the  scene  of  a  mortify- 
ing repulse  which  better  generalship  tnight  have 
avoided,  and  whtcli  was  accompanied  by  the 
death  of  a  very  favourite  officer.  Khodamuw  woj* 
a  small  fort  or  group  of  houses  enclosed  iiy  a 
high  mud'Wall^  loopholed  fur  musketry,  provided 
with  irregular  bastions  at  the  angles,  and  havings 
two  gates.  It  was  a  petty  place,  in  relation 
to  the  largeness  of  the  force  aboiit  to  attack  it — 
nearly  six  th  ousan  d  men .  A¥  E  i  i  1  e  m  areh  t  iig  through 
the  jungle  towards  lioliileund,  AValpolo  heard  tliat 
fifteen  hundred  insurgents  bad  thrown  tUemsehes 
into  this  fort  of  RJiodamow  ;  bat  the  number 
proved  to  be  nmch  small ei%  He  attaeketl  it  with 
infantry  without  previously  using  his  artillery,  and 
without  (as  it  would  appear)  a  sufficient  reconnais- 
sance. He  sent  on  the  4^d  Highlanders  and  the 
4th  Ptinjaub  infantry  to  take  tbc  fort-  but  no 
sooner  did  the  troops  appTOach  it  than  they  were 
received  by  so  tierce  and  unexpected  a  tire  of 
masketry,  from  a  concealed  enemy,  that  not  only 
was  the  advance  checked,  but  the  gallant  Brigadier 
Adrian  Hope  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  High- 
landers. The  troops  could  not  immediately  and 
effectually  reply  to  this  tlrc^  fur  their  oppo Dents 
were  hidden  behind  the  luopholed  wall.  Every- 
thhig  seems  to  have  been  thrown  into  confusion  by 
this  first  fatal  mistake  ;  the  su]* ports  were  sent  up 
too  late,  or  to  the  wrong  place;  and  the  cxasperateil 
trfjop3  were  forced  to  retire^  amid  yelk  of  triumph 
from  the  enemy*  The  heavy  guns  were  then 
brought  to  do  that  which  they  ought  to  have  done 
at  first ;  they  began  to  breach  the  wall,  but  the 
enemy  quietly  evacuated  the  fort  during  the  night, 
with  scarcely  any  loss,  Besidoa  Adrian  Hope, 
sovcm!  other  officers  were  either  killed  or  woundeil, 
and  nearly  a  hundred  rank  and  file.  Dmung  this 
mortifying  disaster,  in  which  the  Highlanders 
were  particularly  uu fortunate  in  tbc  loss  of  office ri?, 
Quarter' master  Bei'geant  Bimpaonj  of  the  4Sd, 
displayed  that  daring  spirit  of  gallantry  which  so 
endear*  a  soldier  to  his  companions.  When  the 
infantry  bad  l)een  reeidleil  from  the  attack^ 
Simpson  licard  that  two  officei-s  of  his  regiment 
had  been  left  behind,  dead  or  wounded  hi  the 
diteh  outside  the  wall.  lie  rushed  out,  %ehtnl  the 
botly  of  CaptJiin  Bromley,  ami  brought  it  back 
amid  a  torrent  of  musketry  i  setting  forth  again, 
he  brought  in  the  body  of  Captain  Douglris  in  a 
similar  way,  and  he  did  not  cease  until  seven  had 
been  thus  brought  away — ^to  be  recovered  if  only 
wounded  J  to  be  decently  interred  if  dead.  It  was 
a  day,  however,  the  memory  of  whicli  could  not 
be  sweeten eil  by  any  such  displays  of  gallantry, 
or  hy  many  Bub^qucnt  victoria ;  the  men  of  tho 


two  Highland  regiments  felt  as  if  a  deep  personal 
injuiy  had  been  inflicted  on  thern  by  the  com* 
nmnder  of  the  column.  Sir  Cohn  Campbell,  when 
the  newg  of  this  untoward  event  resieheii  him,  ]iald 
a  marked  compliment  to  Adrian  Hope  in  his 
dispatch.  '  The  death  of  this  moit  distinguished 
and  gallant  ofEcer  causes  the  deepest  grief  to  tho 
€onunander-in-chie£  Still  y^jung  in  year^,  he  had 
risen  to  high  command ;  and  by  his  nndauntc^l 
courage,  combined  as  it  was  with  extreme  kind- 
ness and  charm  of  manner,  had  secured  the 
confidence  of  his  brigade  in  no  ordinary  degree/ 
Viscount  Canning,  in  a  like  spirit,  ofHcially  notified 
that  ^  no  more  mournful  duty  has  fallen  upon  the 
governor-general  in  the  course  of  the  present 
contest  than  that  of  recording  the  premature  death 
of  this  distinguished  younf?  commander' 

General  Walpole  pursued  his  march,  and  had  a 
successful  encounter  on  the  22d  with  a  large  body 
of  the  enemy  at  Sirsa.  His  cavalry  and  arlillcry 
attacked  tbcm  so  vigorously  as  to  capture  their 
guns  and  camp,  and  to  drive  them  over  tho  Ram- 
gunga  in  such  haste  as  to  leave  tliem  no  time  for 
destroying  the  bridge  of  boats  at  that  place.  This 
aehievement  was  fortunate,  for  it  enabled  Walpolo 
on  the  2Sd  to  transport  his  heavy  guns  quickly  and 
safely  over  the  Ramgnnga  at  Allygunjo.  A  few 
days  after  this,  he  was  joined  by  the  commander- 
in*chiefj  whose  movements  we  must  next  notice- 
It  was  immediately  after  Sir  Colin  Campbeirs 
return  from  his  interview  with  the  govcrnor- 
g'cncral  at  Allahabiid,  that  he  w^ithdrow  fr.jm 
Lucknovv  all  the  remaining  troops^  except  those 
destined  for  the  defence  of  that  im[iortant  city, 
and  for  the  re-establishment  of  British  infiuenee 
in  Oude.  Ho  formed  an  e::pcilitionary  army, 
which  he  headed  himself— or  rather,  the  army  set 
forth  from  Lncknow  to  Cawnpore,  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief joined  it  at  the  List  named  place 
on  Ibe  17th  of  AprU.  The  result  of  the  conference 
at  Allahabad  had  l^een,  a  determination  to  march 
tip  the  l>uab  to  Furrwckabad,  and  to  attack  the 
liohilcuud  rebels  on  a  side  where  neither  Jones 
nor  Walpolo  could  well  reach  them*  The  heat 
w^as  great,  the  ri ?ors  w^ore  risings  and  tbc  rains  were 
coming  in  a  few  weeks ;  and  it  became  now  a 
question  vvhether  the  movements  from  Lucknow 
as  a  centre  had  or  had  not  been  too  long  delayed. 
Sir  Cohn  with  his  column — fur,  being  a  mere 
remnant^  it  was  too  small  a  force  to  designate 
an  army — took  their  departure  from  Caw n pore  on 
the  16th,  leaving  tliat  city  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
but  (at  present)  sufficient  iKidy  of  troops.  On  the 
10th  he  advanced  to  Kilianpore,  on  the  20th  to 
Poorah,  and  on  the  2 1st  to  Urrowl— marching 
during  early  morn,  and  encamping  in  the  hotter 
houi^  of  the  day.  The  day's  work  commenced, 
indeed,  so  early  uji  one  o\'loek  in  the  morning ; 
when  the  eleplumhi  and  camels  began  to  be  loaded 
with  their  burdens,  the  equipage  anil  tents  [lacked 
up,  and  the  marching  arrangements  completciL 
Between  two  or  three  o\dock,  all  being  in  readi- 
ufiBS,    away    went    infantry,    cavatiy,    artillery, 
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engitieers,  comuiissarjat^  ami  n  countless  liQst  of 
natives,  Jiorsci,  camels,  elcplianta,  buUocks,  and 
vehicles— covering  an  area  of  wbidi  the  real 
foldiers  occupied  but  a  very  Btnall  part.  They 
marched  or  rode  till  about  ^x  o'clock ;  lA^ien  all 
prepared  for  breakfast,  and  for  a  hot  day  during 
which  little  active  exertion  was  possible  without 
imminent  danger  of  coup  de  mhil.  Sir  Colin*a 
train  of  munition  and  supplies  was  enomioas ;  foi^ 
in  addition  to  the  us^ual  baggage  of  an  army*  he 
had  to  take  ki*ge  commissariat  snpplici?  with  him. 
The  Tillagors  held  aloof  iu  a  manner  not  u.^ual  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  mutiny,  and  in  other  parts 
of  India;  they  did  not  come  forwarfl  to  engage 
in  a  traific  which  would  certainly  have  been  pro- 
fitable to  them,  in  selling  provisions  to  the  army. 
Whether  this  arose  from  inability  or  disiueli cation, 
was  a  matter  for  controversy ;  but  tho  fact  Itself 
occasioned  embarrassment  and  uneasiness  to  a 
commander  who  hati  to  drag  with  his  army  a 
huge  train  of  animals  and  vehicles  lillod  with  tbod. 
Tho  enormous  number  of  natives,  too,  that  accom- 
panied tho  force,  with  thejr  wives  and  fanuliea, 
exerted  its  usual  cumbrous  effect  on  tlie  moveinents 
of  the  troops  ;  so  that  t!io  fighting-men  themselrea 
boro  but  a  minute  fi-actional  ratio  to  the  living  and 
dead  aecom pan im cuts  of  tho  column.  It  is  useless 
to  complain  of  this.  An  army  of  five  thousand,  or 
any  other  number,  of  British  troops  mmt  have 
a  large  train  of  native  attendants,  to  contend 
against  the  peculiarities  of  Indian  climate  and 
Indian  customs.  Mr  Eussell,  march] og  with  tliis 
portion  of  tho  late  *  Army  of  Onde/  said  :  '  If  the 
people  we  see  ai-ound  us,  who  are  lea  or  twelve  to 
one  as  compared  with  us  in  tliis  Cv^mp,  were — not 
to  arm  and  cut  our  throats,  or  poison  us,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind^ — Imt  simply  bid  as  a  silent 
good-bye  this  night,  and  leave  n-?,  India  would 
bo  lost  to  us  in  a  day.  It  ]^H|riires  only  that,  mid 
all  the  power  of  England  could  not  hold  the 
eastern  empire.  We  could  not  even  strike  our 
tents  without  these  men  to-morrow.  We  arc 
dependent  on  them — even  the  common  soldier  is 
^for  the  water  we  drink  and  the  meals  we  eat,  for 
our  transport,  for  all  but  the  air  wq  breathe  ;  and 
the  latter,  it  must  be  admitted^  is  not  improved  by 
them  sometimes.  The  moment  that  such  a  thing 
becomes  possible  as  a  popular  desertion,  throngh 
patriotic  or  any  other  motives^  iVom  the  service  of 
the  sUte,  it  becomes  impossible  to  hold  India 
except  upon  suflferancc.  It  is  the  rupee,  self- 
interest,  and  the  necessities  of  a  population  trained 
to  follow  camps^  which  afford  guarantees  against 
such  a  sceeaaiou — unlikely  enough  indeed  in  any 
nation,  and  scarcely  possible  in  any  war.  ,  ,  *  . 
Wo  are,  in  fact,  waging  war  itgainst  Hindoos  and 
Mussulmans  by  the  aid  and  with  the  consent  of 
other  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans,  just  as  Ale^Eaudei- 
was  able  to  heat  Poms  by  the  aid  of  his  Indian 
alliLS ;  and  no  European  or  other  state  can  ever 
rule  in  India  without  the  co-operation  and  assist- 
ance of  a  largo  prof portion  of  the  races  which 
inhabit  the  vast  peninsula.' 


Sir  Colin  marched  on  the  2£d  to  Heeruo-ke-ierii, 

near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Catiouje  j  on 
the  S3d  to  OosaiguDJe  ;  and  on  the  S4th  to  KamAl- 
guuje—approaching  each  day  nearer  to  Furruoksr 
had.  Every  day's  camping-ground  was  sclectad 
near  the  Ganges,  both  for  the  Bake  of  aalubrity^  mid 
to  check  if  possible  the  passage  of  rebel  bandfl  over 
the  liver  from  Oudo  into  the  Doab.  On  tli©  SSth 
the  column  reachetl  Furmckabad,  or  rather  th« 
adjacent  Eugliah  station  of  Futteghnr.  General 
Penny  camo  from  a  neighbouring  district  tA^  confi^r 
with  the  commander-in-chief  on  matters  connecte^l 
with  tho  Rolnlcund  campaign,  and  then  returned 
to  the  column  or  brigade  which  he  eoranoaodcd, 
Futteghur  had  regaitierl  a  part  of  its  former 
importance,  as  the  place  where  most  of  the 
artillery -carriages  and  sepoy-clothing  wore  made, 
and  where  vast  quantities  of  timber  and  cloth  had 
fallen  as  spoil  to  tho  enemy. 

The  sojourn  at  Futteghur  was  very  brict  Tht< 
electric  telegraph  had  been  busy  ti'aosmittin;^ 
information  to  and  from  Allahabad;  and  as  Sir 
Colin*s  plans  were  already  made,  he  lost  no 
time  in  putting  them  in  execution,  Th^  mum 
plan  comprised  four  movements — Campbell  from 
Futteghur,  Walpole  from  Luck  now,  Jonas  from 
Itoorkec,  and  Penny  from  Pnttealee  \  all  intended 
to  hem  the  rebels  into  the  middle  of  EohllcumL 
and  there  cruth  them.  The  marches  of  Waljiole 
and  Jones  have  already  been  noticcil  ;  Pennr 
was  to  march  his  column  towards  Meeranporc 
Muttntj  between  Bhahjchanpoor  and  B»rcillyj  after 
crossing  the  Ganges  near  Hudowlee  j  while  lli^^ 
commander-in-chief  was  to  enter  Rohilcand 
directly  from  Futteghur.  In  the  mi^ldle  of  the 
uight  hetweon  the  2tiih  and  27 1 h  \m  column, 
elephants  and  guns  and  all,  crossed  the  Ganges 
by  tho  bridge  of  boats,  and  enteretl  the  provinci^ 
winch  was  to  l>e  a  scene  of  hostilities.  After  a 
few  hours  the  coltmm  reached  the  river  Ramgunga, 
which  it  crossed  hy  the  bridge  of  boats  fortunately 
secured  hj  Walpole  as  tho  frait  of  his  victory  at 
Allygunje  \  and  soon  afterwards  tho  oommander*in- 
chief  effected  a  junction  with  Walpole,  at  Ting:roe 
near  the  Ramgunga.  No  very  long  tt mo  for  repoie 
was  allowed  ;  stern  work  was  to  be  done,  and  the 
sooner  commenced,  tho  less  would  it  be  cheeked  bgr 
heat  and  prohibited  by  rains*  A  march  of  a  few 
hours  brought  tho  now  united  columns  to  Jelala- 
had — one  of  many  places  of  that  name  id  India. 
It  was  a  fort  which  had  lately  been  occupied  by  a 
small  body  of  matchlockmen,  who  had  precipitalilj 
abandoned  it  when  news  of  Sir  Col  in 's  approach 
reached  them.  A  small  vUlage  lay  near,  and  was 
governed  by  the  fort.  The  Moulrie  of  Fjzabad 
was  believed  to  have  intended  to  make  a  stAnd  at 
this  place,  but  to  have  abandoned  it  for  a  larger 
stronghold  at  Shalijobanpoor.  On  the  2&th,  a 
further  approach  w^as  made  to  Kanth,  Each  day 
was  pretty  well  like  that  which  preceded  it — ^tho 
same  early  marching,  camping^  and  resting,  aud 
the  same  strugglo  with  the  camp-followers,  who» 
however  closely  watched,  pertinaciously  plundered 


the  villages  tbrougU  or  near  wliicli  thej  passed — 
thereby  terrif/ing  and  exasperating  all  Tillagers 
alike,  whether  friend  I  j  or  unfriendly  to  the  British. 
This  system  of  plunder  by  the  camp-fullowerg  waa 
one  of  the  greatest  troubles  to  which  the  generals 
of  tho  several  columns  were  exposed  ;  severe 
punishments  were  threatened,  but  all  in  vain. 

It  was  on  the  last  day  of  the  mouth  that  Bir 
Colin  Campbell  and  General  Walpole  arrived  at 
Slmlijehanpoor ;  and  then  it  was  to  learn  that  the 
^ily  and  acttve  Moulrie  had  agaiii  outmancenvred 
them.  The  plan  had  been  to  draw  a  eordon  more 
and  more  closely  round  the  rebels  at  Shahjehan- 
poor  and  Bare  illy,  and  thus  to  catch  t!)era  as  in  a 
trap,  Bnt  the  Moulvie  would  not  enter  the  trap. 
Ho  held  Shahjcbanpoor,  with  a  considerable 
force  of  men  and  guns,  ns  long  as  he  deemed  it 
safe,  and  then  escaped  just  at  the  right  moment 
It  was  well  to  regain  Shahjohanpoor,  nfler  that 
place  had  been  eleven  month*  in  the  hands  of 
rebels ;  but  it  was  vexing  to  learn  that  the  Moulvie 
had  retreated  towards  Oude — the  very  province 
where  his  presence  was  least  desii-ed  by  the  British. 
Nona  Sahib,  it  was  aUo  ascertained,  had  quitted 
Shalijchanpoor  a  few  days  earlier^  and  just  before 
lf»vin;^j  had  ordered  the  go  vera  m  en  t  buildings  to 
be  destroyed,  in  order  that  the  British  troops  might 
find  no  shelter  when  they  arrived.  This  coward] jj 
ruthless,  but  active  and  inventive  clueftain  suc- 
ceeded in  his  aim  in  this  matter ;  there  were  few 
roofed  buildings  left,  and  the  encampment  had  to 
be  eilected  under  a  tope  of  tree?,  with  earthen 
intrcnchments  thrown  up  aronnd. 

It  is  evident,  from  ttiis  summary  of  Rohilcund 
aJfairSj  that  tho  operations  against  tlie  i^ebels  in 
that  iirovince  did  not  advance  fiir  during  the 
month  of  April,  as  concerns  any  effective  crashing 
of  the  rebellion,  Tho  insurgents  were  beaten 
wherever  met  with ;  but  their  ubiquity  and 
vitality  greatly  puxzled  Sir  Colin  and  his  brig- 
adier ;  and  it  remained  to  bo  seen  how  far  tlie 
month  of  May  wouhl  witness  the  re-e!?tablishment 
of  British  authority  in  lloliilcund  and  Oude.  9ome 
of  the  columns  and  field-forces  had  penotr^tcil  from 
the  east  and  south  as  far  as  Bhahjehanpoor,  others 
from  the  west  and  northwest  as  far  as  Moorada- 
bad ;  bnt  Bareilly,  the  eliief  city  in  Rohilcund^ 
had  not  been  reached  by  any  of  them  at  the  end 
of  April. 

Few  events  caused  more  regret  in  the  army  at 
this  period  than  tho  death  of  Captain  Sir  William 
Peelj  the  galhmt  seaman  who  had  earned  so  high 
a  repntatiou  as  commander  of  the  Naval  Brigade, 
Ailter  his  wound,  received  at  Lucknow,  he  was 
carried  in  a  doolie  or  litter  to  Cawnpore ;  and 
when  at  that  station  he  giaduallj  became  able  to 
walk  about  slowly  by  the  aid  of  a  stick.  He  soon^ 
howerer,  exhibited  symptoms  of  smalbpos,  which, 
acting  on  a  system  at  onee  ardent  and  debilitated , 
proved  fatal,  lie  died  at  Cawnpore  after  Sir 
Colin  Campbeirs  force  had  departed  from  that 
place  towards  Fnttei^hur  ;  and  thus  the  Queen  and 
the  country  lost  the  services  of  an  eminent  son  of 


an  eminent  statesman.  Every  one  fait  the  justieo  of 
the  special  compliment  paid  to  tlm  gallant  naval 
ofiieer  by  the  govern or-general,  in  the  official  order 
issued  immediately  on  tlie  receipt  of  the  news  of 
FecFs  death-*  Throughout  the  Crimean,  Persian, 
and  Indian  wars,  the  British  navy  had  been 
engaged  in  less  fighting  than  many  of  its  ardent 
menibers  wished ;  and  it  was  therefore  all  the 
more  incumbent  on  the  authorities  to  notice  tlie 
eiceriions  of  naval  brigades  when  on  shore, 

Thmughont  the  extent  of  the  Ujiper  Doab,  the 
British  offieei^  found  much  difficulty  in  mmntain- 
ing  a  fair  stand  against  the  rebels.  Not  that  there 
were  large  bodies  of  trainetl  sepoys  in  the  fields  ai 
in  Iho  regions  just  described,  and  in  Central  India; 
but  there  were  numerous  chieftains,  ench  at  the 
head  of  a  small  baud  of  followers,  ready  to  harass 
any  spot  not  protected  by  English  troops.  Brig- 
adier Penny,  in  command  of  a  field-force  orgwibeil 
at  Delhi,  was  watching  the  district  between  that 
city  and  the  Ganges — ready  to  put  down  insurgents 
wherever  he  eould  encounter  them,  and  hoping 
to  assist  the  commander-in-chief  in  Eohilcund. 
Another  column »  under  Brigadier  Beaton,  con- 
trolled tho  region  around  Futteghur  before  Bir 
Colin  reached  that  place ;  and  he,  like  Penny, 
Jones,  Walpole,  Hope  Grants  Luganl,  and  all  the 
other  eommanderji  of  sections  of  the  army,  found* 
an  active  watchfulness  of  the  enemy  necessary. 
One  among  Seaton*s  engagements  in  the  montli  of 
April  m^y  be  brieBy  noticed.  On  the  6th,  when 
evening  had  darkened  into  night,  he  marched  from 
Futteghur  to  attat?k  a  body  of  rebels  concerning 
whom  he  had  received  information.  He  took 
with  him  about  14(X>  men — comprising  000  of 
H.M,  8Bd  under  Colonel  Hall,  400  Sikhs  under 
Captain  Stafford,  150  imvalry  under  Lientenant 
St  Jolm,  and  2(Ki  of  the  Futteghur  mounted- police 
l>attalion  under  Lieutenant  de  K^mUovv — togetlier 
with  five  gnus  under  Major  Smith,  After  march- 
ing all  night,  Sea  Eon  came  up  with  the  enemy  at 
seven  in  the  morn  in  g,  at  a  place  called  Kankur, 
The  enemy's  force  was  very  large,  though  not  well 
organised,  and  included  nearly  a  thousand  troopers 
well  mounted  and  armed-  Alter  an  artillery- fire 
on  both  sideSj  and  a  sharp  fire  from  Enfield  riHe^^ 


•  *  AUithahdd,  April  m,^tt  li  ttic  moluicliolj  Aatf  of  tbe  RiKitt 
HnnouTfcble  Ui«  Goremor-^enoml  to  uniuiaBce  ihf  Athlh  of  tliat 
moKt  dlitlngiijshed  om(^«r.  Captain  6]t  WUllftin  FfeS,  tLC  B.«  lAto 
In  command  oT  lii^  lUajettj'fl  thf^  Shmmpn^  and  of  llie  N&vil 
IJr%iiil«  in  the  North v^ft  ProTincM. 

■  8lr  WUHitu  Feci  dio.l  at  C&wnporf,  on  tbe  ^th  luitant,  at 
nrtjili-poir.  H«  hAd  been  voand^  At  the  eoiDm4n;<??inedt  of  the 
lo&i  juiiancv  upun  Lucknow^  but  haX  n«irl^  r^cm^ted  from  thA 
wouad,  And  ifru  on  bit  wty  ta  CfttentlAi  vbun  itnidk  by  the 
difleaiff  ^hUik  bu  bfoivbt  hU  Honminiblv  cw»«r  to  on  early  clow. 

*  Sir  WUliAia  t>i«Vi  lerrica  tn  tb«  fl«ld  durlnt  tbe  lut  kvpd 
moDthi  are  weU  kmiwn  tn  India  and  In  Eniftind.  Kut  rt  tn  not  so 
w*U  known  b«w  frrml  tbc  Taiue  of  bis  ^rfisn^e  nnd  cx*m^>t  bui 
Iriwn  vbcravH  dorlug  liiit  evcnlftil  ^rlod  buiiuty  h\is  iod  bim. 

*Tbo  laa  of  tiia  5»rinf  bat  tbomrhtfiil  roura^t,  )otnod  vrlth 
eminent  mWiU^  U  m  Tpry  h»vy  0110  to  bis  county;  but  tt  is  not 
more  %q  be  tfeiiloi^  tb^n  tbe  losd  of  that  inMiieiic«  wbidi  bid 
etarneil  obwvetcr,  AdmErabTe  temptur,  and  p^enUcr  kindly  boiflnf 
rKisTi^Ml  ovw  ill  \^'Uhbi  Iii]!i  t-«&ciik-4ii  InfloOBiw  which  wu 
vxerli4  vmew^Angty  for  tb&  pubUc  ^ood,  juid  of  vbieb  the  rovtr- 
iior-gcnc»l  b^liciri^  th^t  It  m«y  with  imth  be  fild  thMt  thtre  U 
not  Q.  man  of  any  nnk  or  profivrion  vho,  b&rlnB  been  naioebiltd 
IV  uh  Sit  wauam  F««l  In  tb«t«  tboet  of  inxiety  uid  dfteLftrj  b*M 
not  ly t  uid  acknowledf od  It/ 
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the  Sid  nishcd  furward,  entered  the  v dingo,  aud 
worked  terrible  execution*  The  rebels  fled, 
abaudoniDg  their  campt  ammunition,  and  stores ; 
together  with  papers  and  coricsipondencQ  which 
threw  light  un  some  of  tlie  hitherto  obscure  pro- 
ceedings of  the  rautineera*  The  rebel  Rajah  of 
Mill  poo  ree  was  the  chief  leader  of  the  instirgentSj 
and  TV'ith  him  were  Ismael  Khan  and  Mohson  Ah 
Kliarn 

Ti)o  Minpoorco  district  wai  nineh  troubled  by 
this  rebellious  rajah  ;  Imt  as  Kuttej^hur  on  the  one 
ftide»  and  Agra  on  tlic  othcr^  were  now  m  English 
hand 8,  the  rebels  were  more  readily  kept  in  subjec- 
tion. Agi'a  itself  was  safe,  and  so  was  the  main 
lino  of  road  thenee  through  Muttra  to  Delhi. 

One  of  the  few  pleasant  scenes  of  the  months  at 
I>ellu^  was  the  awarding  of  honour  and  profit  to  a 
native  who  had  belViended  Europeanii  in  the  hour 
of  peatest  need.  Ten  months  before,  when  mutiny 
was  still  new  and  tci'nble,  the  native  troops  at 
Bhurtporo  rose  in  revolt,  and  compelled  the 
Europeans  in  the  neighbourhood  to  flee  for  their 
hvos.  The  pour  fugitives^  thirty -two  in  number — 
chiefly  women  an<l  children — roamed  from  place 
to  plac4?,  uncertain  where  thej  might  sleep  in 
peace*  On  one  day  they  arrived  at  the  village  of 
Mahonah,  Here  they  met  with  one  Hidayut 
,A!1,  a  ressaldar  (troop-captain)^  of  a  regiment  of 
irregular  cavalry  which  had  mutinied  at  IMozufFer- 
nugger  ;  he  was  on  furlough  or  leave  of  absence  at 
\m  native  villnge,  and  did  not  join  his  mutinous 
companions.  He  received  tlie  fugitives  with  kind- 
ness and  courtesy,  fed  them  iibcrally,  gave  them  a 
comfurlablc  house,  iH?newcd  their  toil-wom  gar- 
ni en  ts,  posted  village  sentries  to  give  notice  of  the 
apfn'oach  of  any  mutineer}?,  disregarded  a  rebuke 
sent  to  him  by  llie  insurgents  at  Delhi,  formed  the 
villagers  into  an  eseorf,  atid  finally  placed  the 
lhirty*two  fugitives  in  a  position  which  enabled 
(hem  safely  to  reach  Agra,  This  noble  conduct 
wa»  not  forgotten.  In  April  the  commissioner 
held  a  gi^and  durbar  at  l^elhi,  made  a  compli- 
mentary speech  to  Ilidayut  Ali,  presented  him 
witli  a  sword  valued  at  a  thousand  rupees,  and 
announceti  tliat  the  government  intended  to  bestow 
\ipon  him  the  jagliiirc  or  revenues  of  his  native 

Oood-rortune  continued  to  mark  the  wide  and 
im|HlltilU  region  of  the  Puujaub,  in  the  absence  of 
any  of  those  great  mssemblagc!!  of  rebels  which  so 
disiractcd  the  provinces  further  to  tlie  southeast 
Nevertheless  Sir  John  Lawrence  found  a  demand 
on  him  for  uneeasing  watchfiilucss.  The  longer 
the  struggle  continued  in  Iliuduitan  and  Central 
India,  the  more  danger  was  ther«  that  the  l*un- 
jaubees,  imbibing  an  itlca  that  the  British  were 
weakt  would  encourage  a  hope  of  regaining 
nalitjnal  indej»endence.  There  was  also  a  grave 
qucstioii  in  vol  veil  in  the  constitution  of  the  n^itive 
army.  When  the  troubles  began  in  tlie  month  of 
May,  and  when  Canning  wa^  beset  v,ith  so  many 
diScnltief  in  bis  attempt  lo  eeud  up  Iroops  from 
Oilcutta,  John  Ijiwtcucc  came  to  the  rescue  in  a 


manner  deserving  the  lasting  gratitude  of  aU  cou- 
corned  in  the  maintenance  of  British  rule  in  India. 
He  felt  a  trusty  reliance  tliat  the  inhabttanta  of 
the  Punjaub^  governed  as  he  (aided  by  MontguEQery, 
Cotton,  Edwardes,  and  other  energetic  men)  had 
governed  them^  would  remain  faithfolj  and  would 
he  willing  to  accept  active  service  as  soldiers  in 
British  pay*  11  i^  tnist  was  well  founded,  lie 
sent  to  Delhi  those  troops,  without  whieli  iiia 
conquest  of  the  city  could  not  have  been  effect eil ; 
and  he  continued  to  raise  regiment  after  regiment 
of  8ikhs  and  Funjaubees — oquippiug,  drilling;  a.nd 
paying  a  number  bo  large  as  to  constitute  iti  itself 
a  powerful  army.  But  there  would  necessarily  bo 
a  limit  to  this  process.  The  8ikhs  were  faithful  m 
far  J  but  what  if  they  should  begin  to  feel  their 
power,  and  turn  to  a  national  object  the  arms 
which  had  been  given  to  them  to  6gbt  in  tlie 
British  cause  ?  Not  many  years  had  elapsei]  since 
they  had  fought  fiercely  at  Moultan  and  Lahore, 
Sobraon  and  Chill ian walla,  Moodkce  and  Ferca* 
ihah,  against  those  very  English  whom  they  were 
now  defending;  and  it  w^aa  at  least  possible,  if 
not  j^robable^  that  dreams  of  re  conquest  might 
occupy  their  thoughts.  Sir  Juhn  Lawrence  brought 
to  an  end  his  further  raieing  of  regimcuta ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  govern or-genenil 
and  the  com  mander-i  a- chief  appreciated  the  motives 
by  which  he  had  been  influenced.  In  politiml 
afliiirs  the  Funjaub  was  very  active  ;  for  not  only 
did  Lawrence  become  chief  authority  over  a  lai:ger 
region  than  before,  but  many  of  his  assistants  were 
taken  away  from  him.  When  Sir  James  Outram 
went  to  Calcutta  as  a  memLer  of  the  Ripreme 
council,  Jlr  Montgomery  was  appointed  chief- 
commissioner  of  Oude,  and  took  with  him  many 
of  tlie  most  experienced  civilians  from  Lahore  m 
Lucknow.  This  necessitated  great  changes  In 
the  pernonml  of  the  Punjauh  civil  service,  the 
commissionerships  and  sub^commLsdionerships  of 
districts^  *tc 

Fe^hawurj  the  most  remote  portion  of  Northwest 
ludia,  was  throughout  the  periotl  of  the  Revolt 
more  troubled  by  marauding  mountaineei"s  than 
by  revolted  sepoys.  Very  few  Hindoos  inhabited 
that  region  ;  the  population  was  mostly  Mu^ol* 
man,  especially  among  the  hills ;  and  these  foL 
lowers  of  Islam  had  but  little  sympathy  with  thos« 
in  Hindustan  Proper,  The  disturbances,  snch  as 
they  were,  were  of  local  character.  In  April,  It 
became  necessary  to  visit  with  some  severitj 
certain  tribes  whit;h  tliroughout  the  winter  hiwl 
been  engaged  in  rebel  ho  n  and  rapine.  General 
Cotton  and  Colonel  Kdwardea,  two  of  the  most 
trusted  ofiiceri  in  the  Indian  army,  collected  ai 
column  at  Nowshei-ah  for  service  agmnst  th©  hill- 
men  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  there  wer« 
nearly  fijur  thou&and  men  in  rendezvous,  re^y 
for  service.  It  comprised  detachments  of  ILM. 
81st  and  9Sth  foot;  of  the  Sth,  9th,  and  I8II1 
Funjaub  infantry;  of  other  native  in^try;  tif 
the  7th  and  ISth  irregular  cavalry ;  of  the  Guide 
c^vralry ;   and  of  Tarioiis  artilleij  and  engijieer 
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corps.  On  the  56tU  of  the  nioiitli^  Cotton  Wfts  at 
a  plriec  among  the  hill*  called  Sliiiigultatm,  a 
jitroDghoId  of  fiomo  of  tlic  froQticr  faiiatica.  The 
liUce  was  casHy  takeiij  and  the  iiisargeats  dis- 
persed ;  as  they  wore  at  Jelemkhana,  Sitana^  and 
other  places,  soon  arterwards  ;  but  it  was  hard 
work  for  the  troops^  aver  very  tad  roadless  tracks 
hi  hot  weather. 

It  was  a  strange  but  liopoful  sign  that,  amid  all 
the  saiigainary  proceedings  iu  India — the  ruthless 
harbarilles  of  sonic  among  tho  sepoyi  and  rebels, 
and  the    military  retributions  wroaght   by  tho 


British — amid  all  thii?,  tho  pcaeefuJ,  eivilising 
agency  of  railways  was  steadily  though  slowly 
adrancing,  A  recent  chapter  shewed  that  the 
grand  trunk' rail  way  was  extended  into  titc 
Doah,  the  very  hot  bed  of  insurrection,  during  the 
Ttionth  of  March:  the  engmeer^,  mechanics,  and 
labourers  having  been  accustomed  to  rc^^umo  their 
ojie rations  as  eoon  as  the  insurgents  were  driven 
away  from  any  spot  wlici^  the  works  were  in 
progress.  In  the  Jladras  and  Bombay  jrrcsidencic«, 
little  aftbcted  by  rebellion,  various  railways  were 
gradually  advancing;  and  now,  in  tho  month  of 


Fort  oi  Fe^hAwur. 


A|^ril,  Iho  province  of  Sinde  waij  to  have  its 
heyday  of  i*ailway  rejoicing,  In  nn  earlier 
portion  of  Ihe  volume^*  a  brief  accouut  was  given 
of  tho  schemes,  present  and  prospective,  for 
supplying  India  with  railways^.  Among  thoso  was 
one  for  a  lintv  120  miles  in  length,  from  Kni-achee 
to  Ilydrabad  in  Sitido  :  expected,  if  no  difficulties 
intervened,  to  be  tinished  to^vards  the  close  of 
]@59«  TIiiR  was  to  be  one  link  in  a  vast  and 
cxtengivo  chain,  if  the  hope*  of  its  projectors  were 
ever  realised.  Knracheo  is  not  at  the  mouth  of 
Ihc  Indus;  but  it  has  an  excellent  harbour,  in 
which  hu'go  merchantmen  can  c;*st  anchor ;  and 
cngmcerB  were  enabled  to  Fhcw  that  a  little  over 
one  hundred  miles  of  railway  would  connect  this 
port  with  the  Indus  at  a  point  above  the  delta 
of  that  tivcr,  and  just  where  Ilydrabad,  the  chief 

•  Chap.  Til.*  Ki>it«>  p.  115, 


city  of  8inde,  is  :sltiiatcd.  Such  a  railway  wonhl. 
in  fact,  bear  a  remarkat)ly  close  analogy  to  that 
in  Egypt,  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo— each  con- 
necting a  seaport  with  a  capital,  and  avoiding 
delta  navigation  much  impelled  by  ishallows  and 
shifting  sands.  From  Hydmbad  there  are  57" 
miles  of  Indus  available  for  river- steaming  up  to 
Monltan,  in  tho  Punjaub.  From  that  city  a  rail- 
way would  be  planned  Ihrongh  Lahore  to  Umritair, 
where  a  junction  would  l>e  ibnned  with  the  grand 
trnnkdiuc,  and  thus  Kuraehee  connected  with 
Calcutta  by  rapid  means  of  travel^ a  great 
scheme,  %vorthy  of  tlw  age  and  the  country.  It 
could,  however,  only  have  small  bcginning5i*  On 
tho  29th  of  Apri!,  the  first  sod  of  the  'isinde 
Railway'  was  turned  at  Knrachee*  It  w^ould  be 
well  if  all  rejoicings  were  l.-asc^l  on  such  rational 
grounds  as  thoso  which  marked  that  day  in  the 
joong  Alexandria  of  Western  India.    Mr  Frere, 
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commifismner  of  Sinde,  presided  over  the  ceremo- 
nies. Ali  was  gaiety*  The  51st  fegiment  lent  its 
aid  in  military  ponTp ;  and  all  the  notabilities  of  the 
place^polittcalj  mihtaryj  naval,  derical,  comraercialj 
and  cttgiiieoHng^ — were  gathered  together.  And 
not  only  so ;  but  the  lookcre-oti  comprised  many 
of  those  who  well  marvelled  what  a  railway  could 
be,  and  how  a  carriage  could  move  without  visible 
means  of  draught  or  propulsion — ^Parscea,  nindooa, 
Beloochees,  Sindians,  AfghanSj  Pnnjaubees — all 
were  there,  with  their  picturesque  garment*,  and 
their  little  less  picturesque  native  vehicles.  How 
the  officiating  dignitary  turned  the  sod  and 
wheeled  the  barrow ;  how  the  band  played  and 
tlje  people  cheered ;  how  the  chief  j^ersonages 
eelelirated  the  event  by  a  dinner ;  hoWj  at  that 
dinner,  a  triumphant  specimen  of  confectionary 
was  displayed,  comprising  sweetmeat  Kurachecs, 
Calcuttas,  ri\'erSj  mosques,  gimt.%  temples,  wheel- 
h.'irrows,  pick-axes,  raib,  locomotives,  bndgea, 
tunnels — need  not  be  told :  they  belong  to  one 
remarkable  aspect  of  modern  European  and 
America!!  iociety,  which  becomes  donbly  interest- 
ing when  exhibited  among  the  less  active,  more 
aeusuou^  orientals. 

We  now  turn  to  that  stormy,  unsettled  region 
eonthwest  of  the  Jumna,  comprising'  Bundelcundj 
Central  India,  and  Rajpootana. 

Probably  no  commander  Jiad  a  series  of  more 
uninteiToptcd  sncceism  during  the  wars  of  the 
mutiny  than  Sir  Hugh  Koae.  Looking  neither  to 
Calcutta  nor  to  the  PunJAiib,  for  aid,  but  relying 
on  the  reaourccs  of  the  Bombay  presidency,  he 
gradually  aceumulatcd  a  force  for  service  in 
Central  India  which  defeated  the  rebek  w^herever 
they  were  met  with.  We  have  seen  tliat,  in 
January,  Sir  tlugh  was  bnsily  engaged  in  defeating 
and  dispersing  rebels  at  Ualgurh,  and  in  various 
1 1  arts  tif  the  district  betw^een  Bhopal  and  Saugon 
We  find  him  in  February  relieving  tho  Biitish 
garrison  which  had  for  m  mtmj  m&nihi.  boon  shut 
up  within  the  fort  of  tho  last-named  city,  and  then 
clearing  a  vast  range  of  country  in  tlio  direction 
of  Jhansi.  Lastly,  we  have  seen  how,  after 
subduing  a  district  in  which  rebellious  Glabrae tas 
were  very  numerous,  he  approached  nearer  and 
nearer  to  rlhansi  during  the  early  weeks  of  March  j 
thstt  lie  arrived  within  a  short  dlatance  of  that  city 
on  the  21  St  of  that  month,  with  the  second  brigade 
of  the  Central  India  lield-forcej  that  the  rebels 
fortified  tho  walli*  of  the  town,  and  shut  them* 
ftclvos  up  within  tho  town  and  fort ;  that  the 
mutinied  sepoys  and  rebel  Bnndclas  in  the  place 
were  computed  at  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  i  that 
the  Banee  of  Jhansi  had  lelt  her  palace  to  geek 
greater  safety  in  the  fort ;  that  Rose*s  first  brigade 
joined  him  on  the  25th ;  and  that  he  then  com- 
menced the  siege  in  a  determined  manner.  From 
i\m  point,  the  narrative  of  Sir  Hugh's  operations 
may  be  carried  into  the  following  montli. 

Before  the  first  week  in  April  had  terminated, 
this  distinguished  general  bad  gained  very  con- 
siderable advantages  over  the  enemy.     At  day- 


break on  the  first  of  the  month,  his  foroe  enoonn- 
tered  an  army  of  the  enemy  outjide  the  walls  of 
J  ban  St,  and  completely  defeated  them.    The  rebels 
were  commanded  by  a  Mahratta  ckieflain,  Tanteea 
Topee,  a  relative  of  Nena  Saliib,  who  had  inarched 
thither  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  relieve  bis 
brother   rebels  shut  up  witMn  the  belotagnered 
city.    Sir  Hugh  divided  his  force  into  two  parts — 
one  to  continue  the  siege,  and  the  other  to  meet 
Tanteea  Topee  in  the  field.     The  rcbeb,  including 
among  their  number  two  regiments  of  the  traitorooi 
Gwalior  Contingent,  fought  desperatoly  ;  but  Boee 
succeeded  in  turning  their  left  flank  with  artillery 
and  cavalry,  breaking  up  their  array,  and  putting 
them  to  flight    It  was  a  severe  oontestj  for  the 
rebels  defended  themselves  individnallj  to  the  last, 
even  when  their  order  of  battle  was  broken.    Rose 
pursued  tbeni  to  the  river  Betwab,  and  captured 
all  their  guns    and    ammunition.      During    the 
pursuit,  they  emieavoured  to  oheok  Mm  by  getting 
the  jungle  on  fire  ;  but  bia  cavaliy  and  horse- 
artillery,  noibing  daunted,  galloped  tbrongb  the 
flames^  and  kept  close  at  the  beels  of  the  f^tives. 
Tbo  whole  line  of  retreat  became  strewed  with 
dead  bodies  j  and  it  was  estimated  tbat  the  day's 
sanguinary  work  had  cost  the  enemy  not  loa  tban 
fifteen  hundred  men* 

This  battle  was  followed  by  a  result  more  favour* 
able  than  Sir  Hugh  had  ventnretl  (o  hope.  The 
ranee,  shut  up  within  Jhansi,  well  knew  tbat 
Tanteea  Topee  was  hastening  to  ber  assistance; 
for  there  was  everywhere  an  intercomnmnicatif?ii 
between  the  insnrgeuts  too  close  for  thu  Britt&h  to 
baffle.  She  knew  of  his  approach,  autl  hoped  that 
he  would  be  able  to  defeat  and  drive  aw^  ibm 
besiegers ;  but  the  battle  of  the  Betwali  ilnttayed 
her,  and  tho  result  was  very  fanmralile  to  the 
BritidlL  In  arranging  for  the  si^e,  ^  Hugh 
divided  his  iuftotry  into  four  detachmcntii  two 
on  the  right  and  two  on  the  lelk  B-M.  66th, 
and  the  i5tb  Bombay  infantry,  ioon  gained  the 
walls,  some  by  breach  and  others  by  escaladei 
Lieutenant  Dart n ell  of  the  66 th^  who  was  foremost 
in  the  assault,  narrowly  escapetl  being  cut  to  pieces 
directly  he  entered  the  place.  These  two  regi* 
ments  were  on  the  left  attack.  The  attack  on  the 
right  was  less  succesiful,  owln^  to  the  use  of  defec- 
tive ladders  ;  the  troops  w^cre  for  some  time  exposed 
to  a  murderous  fire ;  but  at  length  they  entered 
the  place,  and  joined  their  companions  near  the 
raneo*s  palace,  A  discovery  was  now  made*  The 
ranee  had  evacuated  tho  place  during  the  nighty 
with  snch  of  her  troops  as  could  break  through 
the  cordon  which  Rose  endeavoured  to  draw  round 
Jhanai.  In  the  endeavour  of  the  garrison  to  escape^ 
the  daughter  was  terrible;  insomuch  that,  during  ik& 
storming  of  the  fort  and  the  putsuit  of  the  garrisofti, 
more  than  three  thousand  of  tho  rebels  were  laid 
low,  besides  the  fifteen  hundred  during  the  battle. 
Much  of  this  slaughter  was  %vitbin  the  city  itself  j 
for  the  towns-people  were  believed  to  have  favoured 
tho  rebels,  and  the  soldiers  took  severe  vengeance 
before  their  officers  conld  check  the  bloodshed.   All 
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this  stern  fighting  could  not  be  carried  on  -without 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  British.  Sir  Hugh  had  to 
lament  the  fall  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Tumbull, 
Captain  Sinclair,  Lieutenants  Meicklejohn  and 
Park,  and  Dr  Stack,  besides  a  number  of  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates.  The  evacua- 
tion of  the  place  in  so  sudden  a  way  greatly  les- 
sened his  chance  of  loss,  for  its  defence  might 
have  been  long  continued.  'Jhansi,'  he  said 
in  his  telegraphic  dispatch,  'is  not  a  fort,  but 
its  strength  makes  it  a  fortress ;  it  could  not  have 
been  breached ;  it  could  only  have  been  taken  by 
mining  and  blowing  up  one  bastion  after  another.' 
After  this  signal  defeat  of  the  rebels  at  Jhansi, 
the  victorious  army  of  Sir  Hugh  gradually  pre- 
pared to  move  towards  Calpee,  a  town  on  the 
Jumna,  on  the  line  of  road  from  Jhansi  to 
Cawnpore.  Symptoms  appeared  to  shew  that  a 
struggle  would  take  place  at  this  spot.  Two 
rebel  leaders  made  renewed  exertions  to  regain 
lost  ground  in  that  region.  The  chief  of  these 
was  Tanteea  Topee,  lately  defeated  at  Jhansi ; 
he  had  with  him  two  mutinied  infantry  regi- 
ments, seven  hundred  cavalry,  a  lai'go  following 
of  Ghazees  or  fanatics,  and  twelve  guns.  The  other 
was  Ram  Rao  Gobind,  who  had  the  command  of 
three  thousand  rabble  and  four  guns.  These  two 
leaders  resolved  to  act  on  some  common  plan ; 
and  Sir  Hugh  Rose  equally  resolved  to  defeat 
them.  Nevertheless  this  gallant  officer  had  much 
need  for  careftd  planning  long  after  he  was  master 
of  Jhansi.  He  had  a  large  number  of  sick  and 
wounded,  whose  safety  it  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  for ;  and  the  roads  around  that  city  were 
still  infested  with  remnants  of  the  Kotah  rebels 
and  the  Chanderee  garrison.  He  himself  remained 
at  Jhansi  until  such  time  as  he  could  resume  his 
march  without  danger  to  those  left  behind;  but 
he  gave  active  emplo3rment  to  portions  of  his 
force.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  he  sent 
Major  OiT  with  a  column  from  Jhansi  across  the 
Betwah  to  Mhow,  to  clear  that  part  of  the  countrjr 
of  rebels,  and  afterwai*ds  to  join  Rose  and  the 
main  body  of  the  force  on  the  road  to  Calpee ;  the 
major  had  many  small  encounters  with  the  rajahs 
of  Bamporc  and  Shagurh,  and  with  detached 
parties  of  rebels.  Some  days  afterwards,  on  the 
21st,  Sir  Hugh  despatched  Major  Gall,  with  detach- 
ments of  cavalry  and  artillery,  to  a  point  on  the 
Calpee  road,  to  watch  the  enemy  and  aid  Major 
Orr  if  necessary.  Gall,  besides  other  minor  engage- 
ments, captured  a  fort  belonging  to  the  Rajah  of 
Sumpter;  the  rebels  in  it  proved  to  be  disguised 
mutineers  of  the  I2th  Bengal  native  infantry,  who 
fought  desperately  until  all  were  killed.  Sir  Hugh^ 
with  his  first  brigade  and  head-quarters,  did  not 
take  his  departure  from  Jhansi  until  the  25tlL  He 
marched  ten  miles  that  day  to  Boregaum,  on  the 
Calpee  road,  and  resumed  his  progress  on  subse- 
quent days.  His  second  brigade  was  soon  to  follow 
him — ^with  the  exception  of  detachments  of  the 
dd  Bombay  Europeans,  the  24th  Bombay  native 
infantry,  and  artillery,  left  under  the  charge  of 


Colonel  Liddell  to  protect  Jhansi  and  the  sick  and 
wounded.  Rumours  reached  Sir  Hugh  that  four 
of  the  rebel  leaders — the  Ranee  of  Jhansi,  Tanteea 
Topee,  the  Rajah  of  Shagurh,  and  the  Rajah  of 
Bampore — with  seven  thousand  men  and  four 
guns,  intended  if  possible  to  intercept  him,  and 
prevent  his  march  to  Calpee.  To  what  result  all 
these  manoeuvres  on  both  sides  led,  was  left  to  the 
month  of  May  to  determine. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on  in  and 
near  the  Jhansi  district,  General  Whitlock,  with 
a  column  of  Madras  troops,  was  engaged  a  little 
further  eastward,  in  a  district  of  Bundelcund 
having  Banda  for  its  chief  town.  He  was  fre- 
quently in  contact  with  large  or  small  bodies  of 
rebels.  One  of  these  struggles  took  place  on  the 
19th  of  April,  when  he  encountered  a  force  of 
seven  thousand  insurgents  headed  by  the  Nawab  of 
Banda.  Whitlock  defeated  the  Nawab,  captured 
Banda,  killed  five  hundred  of  the  enemy,  and 
took  several  guns.  After  this  victory,  he  gradually 
worked  his  way  towards  Calpee,  to  aid  in  Rose*s 
operations. 

The  city  of  Sanger  remained  in  a  somewhat 
peculiar  condition  during  the  spring  months — 
secure  itself,  but  suiTounded  by  a  disturbed  district 
The  European  residents  were  living  in  canton- 
ments, sufficiently  protected  by  troops  left  there  by 
General  Whitlock  after  he  relieved  the  place  early 
in  February.  These  troops  were  neither  station- 
ary nor  idle;  the  vicinity  was  swarming  with 
rebels  and  malcontents,  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
check  by  frequent  pursuit  and  defeat.  Those  two 
exceptions  to  'the  generally  mutinous  condition  of 
the  Bengal  native  army,  the  31st  and  42d  regiments, 
still  remained  in  and  near  Saugor— or  such  por- 
tions of  them  as  had  not  become  tainted  by  insub- 
ordination. Divided  into  small  detachments,  they 
assisted  the  European  and  Madras  troops  in 
keeping  open  the  line  of  communication  between 
Saugor  and  the  district  marked  by  the  victorious 
operations  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose. 

Turning  to  the  Mahratta  and  Rajpootana  states, 
we  find  that,  on  the  2d  of  April,  a  large  body  of 
rebeb,  many  thousands  in  number,  with  ten  guns, 
crossed  the  Parbuttee  river  at  Copoind  into 
Scindia's  Gwalior  territory.  They  were  fleeing 
from  Kotah,  where  a  British  force  had  severely 
handled  them.  Scindia  still  remained  true  to  his 
alliance.  Many  of  his  officers,  each  with  a  small 
force,  opposed  the  rebels  at.difierent  points,  drove 
them  back  across  the  river,  and  overturned  many 
of  their  guns  and  wagons  in  the  stream.  The 
rebels,  accompanied  by  large  numbers  of  women 
and  children,  made  their  way  by  other  routes 
towards  Bundelcund. 

Kotah,  just  mentioned,  was  closely  connected 
with  the  insurgent  and  mUitary  operations  in 
Rajpootana.  It  will  be  remembered  *  that  in  the 
month  of  March  General  Roberts,  commanding  the 
RajiK>otana  fleld-fbrce,  marched  fh>m  Nnseerabad 
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towarcls  Kotalij  accotupanictl  hy  Ricliaid  Ijawrcnce 
as  pulldcal  represcDtative;  that  inany  diffictiltics 
had  to  be  surmuunted  on  t1»e  march ;  that  Kotali 
was  reached  on  the  224 ;  and  that  Roberts  captured 
that  place  just  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
dereating  a  large  bodj^  of  rebebj  and  ohtamittg 
possession  of  an  extensive  store  of  ordiiai^ce  end 
amtn nn i  tion.  A f tcr  t h  is  v i cto r j.  Robe rU  rem ai ned 
a  long  time  a^  Kot^ih.  Many  otber  idaecs  would 
have  welcomed  his  appearance  ^  but  there  were 
doubts  bow  far  Kotah  eould  safely  be  left,  seeing: 
that  the  neighbourhood  was  in  a  very  disaffected 
Btalo,  The  Kotah  rebels,  on  the  other  haiidj  were 
greatly  disconcerted  at  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
Jhanaij  whidi  interfered  with  their  plaiia  a,nd 
Lopes.  Tliey  had  l^ecn  camping  for  a  Mhile  at 
Knlarus,  on  the  road  from  Gw alio r  to  Bombay,  but 
began  now  to  move  off  towards  the  south.  Cap- 
tain Mayne,  with  some  of  Sclndia^s  troops,  was  at 
that  place  on  the  lUh  of  Ainil,  and  found  that  the 
Kotah  rebels,  about  foui-  thousan<1  strong,  with 
six  gunSj  liad  joined  the  rebel  Rajah  of  Nirwur^ 
six  miles  distant.  Captain  Mayiic  was  preparing 
to  watch  and  follow  them,  but  the  troops  at  liis 
command  consisted  of  only  a  few  hundred  men^ 
and  he  could  do  little  more  than  reeonnoitre. 
Later  in  the  month,  General  Roborts  organised  a 
column  to  look  after  the  rebels  at  Goonah,  Chupraj 
and  other  plaoci?.  The  column  eojjsisted  of  H.M. 
05th  foot,  the  10th  Bombay  native  infantry,  a 
wing  td'the  ^th  hussars,  a  wing  of  the  1st  lancers, 
and  a  troop  of  hoi'se-artillery  ;  and  it  started  from 
Kotah  for  active  servtce  on  tho  24th.  Thus  the 
ntonth  of  April  passed  away ;  llijberU  himself 
remaining  at  Kotah ;  while  some  of  his  ofhcei's, 
each  with  a  detachment  of  tho  Knjpootana  fiehU 
force,  were  engaged  in  chastising  Iwdies  of  rebels 
in  the  turbulent  region  on  the  border  of  the 
Rajpoot  and  Mahratta  territories.  Like  Sir  Flagh 
Rose  at  Jhansi,  he  had  to  consider  how  his  con* 
quered  city  would  fare  if  he  quitted  it. 

The  province  of  Gnjerat,  lying  as  It  docs 
between  Rsijpootana  and  Bombay,  was  narrowly 
watched  by  the  government  of  that  presidency  ^ 
and  as  one  precaution,  aU  the  inhabitantii  were 


disarmed,  f  >n  the  ftth  of  Aprils  a  (i eld-force,  eom- 
]irising  about  a  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  left 
Ahmedahad  to  conduct  tho  disarming.  Another 
colamn  of  about  the  Eamc  strength  was  preparing 
to  march  from  the  same  station  abont  a  week 
later.  It  was  expected  that  the  diffieuUies  of  the 
timtps  would  arise,  not  so  much  from  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  nativcSf  as  from  the  gradually 
increasing  heat  of  the  weather. 

Southward  of  Bombay  there  was  stiJK  a^  in  the 
ear  her  months  of  the  year^  just  so  much  of  iosub^  I 
ordination  as  to  need  careful  watching  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  but  without  prcsentmg  | 
any  very  alarming  symptoms.  The  small  5labr»lta  ' 
state  of  Satara  was  a  little  troubled.  Two  officio 
of  the  recently  deposed  rajahj  his  commandcr-in* 
chief  and  his  commandant  of  artiUcrv,  were 
detected  in  treasunable  correspondence  with  Xcna 
8ahib.  One  of  thenjj  having  been  found  guilty, 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  ;  the  indignity  stntcfc 
with  horror  one  imbued  with  high-caste  noUons, 
and  he  a^^kcd  to  be  blown  a>v  ay  from  a  gun  as  a 
more  noble  death  ;  this  was  I'efased ;  and  under 
the  iiiiluenee  of  dismay  and  grief,  he  made  a  cou- 
fession  which  aRbrdcd  a  clue  to  a  farther  conspiracy. 
There  Avas  much  in  these  southern  Mahratlaa 
which  puzstled  the  author! tiea.  To  what  extent  the 
natives  ^vero  bound  into  a  brotherhood  by  secret 
compact^  the  English  never  eould  and  never  did 
know,  ^Iiich  comment  was  excited  by  an  occur* 
renee  at  Kolapore,  where  two  native  officers  W(?i^ 
blown  away  from  gnus,  on  conviction  of  being 
concerned  in  tho  mutiny  and  rebellion.  It  was 
remembered  that  those  very  men  had  sat  on  courts* 
martial  which  condemned  nntnbei-s  of  their  fellow- 
mu  tin  eel's  to  the  same  punishment  which  was 
their  iiwu  nUtmate  doom.  One  of  the  principal 
witnesses  against  them  was  a  coUeague  whom  they 
had  sentenced  to  death,  but  who  escaped  by 
making  a  confession  which  imidieatcd  Ih^iiL 
Many  others,  however^  coudeinned  by  the  court  of 
which  these  two  men  were  members,  died  without 
making  a  similar  confes^sion,  aJthough  it  was 
believed  that  theyako  might  have  implicated  their 
judgei. 
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Nftfiff  PifUte  af  lutfin.—^  pecuUnr  wba  the  iKJsition 
of  the  native  police  of  Imlisi — aa  «  inedmm  between  llie 
milttAry  and  the  eirilijuio^  luid  betwe^a  t.b«  go^vnuiietit  And 
the  p^ple— that  it  amy  be  detiirabk  to  saj  a  few  words  on 
Ibo  oigjmtBtilloii  of  tlmt  body.  All  parties  agreed  th&t  thb 
orgMUflfttloEi  was  defeetivo  in  ui^ny  poliitA,  and  numcrouii 
reforms  were  sugg^stc^l ;  but  tlie  Revolt  fonud  tlie  police 
syBtem  trtili  Iti  fore*  imiisforitied.  Tho  ia formation  here 
girea  U  obtAiuc^t  chiefly  from  n  [li^^u^ich  neiit  from  the  ladin 
Heuae  aboal  «ix  raonths  before  the  Beroli  began^  at  a  lime 
when  fe*  OT  none  saw  the  thwk  sliadow  th«.t  was  hovenag 
CTtir  our  eastern  empira 

In  Bea^lf  each  dfi^rlct  was  febdlTldod  htto  smaller 


jimadletlons,  each  havin;  lb  local  |)oIic«,  The  police  w«m 
*;hoi^&d  with  duties  both  preventive  and  dctectiTe.  They 
wore  prohibited  from  isqainng  into  daaeaof  a  petty  oaiuixr ; 
but  oomplamtR  in  eaaes  of  &  more  soiiotui  cUaia^r  were 
it«ual}y  hid  before  the  polieq  fbtt','>ffnh — whose  duties  were 
something  more  than  ihoae  of  na  HngHi«h  policie  niperia* 
tendentr  eomethiug  len  than  thcw^  of  nn  Eqgli&h  magbtnitA 
The  darognh  was  aiithons«d  t9  oxamine  the  comfiLdnU 
brought  before  hlmj  to  isauq  proeefia  of  an^'it^  to  frummon 
witneasca,  to  examroe  the  ttcowaptl,  and  to  fonvnrd  the  ixiMe 
to  the  magifitTiiUf  or  ci:)!lector-mag!Btnite,  or  ffuhmit  a  itp 
of  hi  a  proc<«ding!s  acconibf*  (is  the  evidoioe 
WdTTant  th«  cue  or  the  other  cour^se. 
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In  bhe  North wcet  Proviiic^st  the  natiTe  rcTenne-officiap 
called  tflmldan  were,  at  the  tliitcrctiDa  of  Ibe  governmeBt^ 
mv'ested  wilh  tho  pciwcrs  ol  police  darogAba ;  whereas  in 
Bengal  tlie  rereum;  seirieo  was  kept  whoUj  diBtilict  froai 
the  police  or  magisterial. 

In  the  Madras  ptresidencji  the  dntles  oidinarilj  per^ 
foiTELed  \tL  Bengal  by  the  police  darogaht  were,  eren  more 
^nerallj  tlmn  in  th»  Northwest  Frovitices^  perform  (?fl  hy 
the  tchsUcl^r ;  indeed  It  yri\s  a.  rt'cogniisc^l  pwirt  of  thi? 
^'Stem  that  ths  tchtdldar  and  the  diuogah  were  the  same 
p0TK>n^  This  douhje  fuactif^n  cnrricd  with  it  nii  increase  of 
power.  The  Madras  tcbiUdar^dorog&h  waii  nathoriscd,  not 
only  to  inquire  into  petty  cawi  (which  tlie  BeiigiLl  dorogsih 
w&B  pmbihited  from  doii^),  but  also  to  proceed  m  certnlti 
specified  initimcea  to  judgmecit,  sentaace,  Acd  the  infliction 
of  puniiihiDent 

In  the  Bombay  predsideoqyp  the  revenae  and  police 
fu&etioaa  wei^  until  a  reeeut  period,  oombui^  in  the 
same  way  as  la  Mitdms.  The  tehalZdarB,  besides  their 
reifeuao  duties,  were  authon5ed  in  their  poUoe  capftdlty  to 
inrcstlgate  all  eoinphdntB  of  a  criminal  natursi  and  to 
eierciac  a  peiin]  jursedictioa  in  I'^pect  of  certain  petty 
offences.  Within  n  few  moutlis  before  the  Be  volt,  however^ 
a  c^iinge  woa  made  in  the  orgAiiiimiLon.  A  uew  oMceFf  a 
superiuteudont  of  police,  wiut  placed  uader  the  mogiairate. 
The  magtstnitOf  {tonfining  himself  for  the  most  part  to 
jodieial  and  adjE&inistrative  mntters,  kft  to  hia  euperin- 
t^ndiint  of  polira  the  control  of  the  executive  police  and  the 
command  of  tho  entire  stipendiary  body,  with  the  initis^tivo 
in  the  preTeuiLon  and  detection  of  crime.  To  aid  this 
fuperiDtendent  in  the  supervision  of  tha  districti  polbf^ 
there  wsji  placed  in  each  poUce  divi^ou  an  officer  eaMod 
joint-police  amiidar ;  whose  dude&i  in  rcgnrd  to  the  pn?* 
serration  of  the  pnhllc  pea^  and  the  investigation  of 
serion»  crimes,  ^ere  nfiarly  similar  to  those  of  the  Bengal 
djupgalif  but  without  induding  any  power  of  pnuishing 
even  for  the  most  tiiviat  ofienoe& 

It  thus  api>ears  thA%  apul  from  the  peiml  powers 
eicercised  by  the  Madras  district  poMoe^  the  Bengal  daroffoht 
the  Madras  tchilldarf  add  the  Bombay  wmldar,  all  acted 
to  a  certain  extent  jndieially  wlmi  engaged  in  inreirtJgating 
Climes  of  a  aerions  nature  They  examined  the  parties^  and 
the  4^rideaoe|  and  they  formed  a  judgment  on  the  cose  to 
the  extent  of  deoiding  whether  it  was  one  for  the  immediate 
arrest  nf  the  accused  and  transniiislon  to  the  magistratei  or 
otharwiw. 

If  0  donbi  the  founders  of  tlus  police  system  anticipated 
beneficid  results  from  it ;  but  those  results  wei^  not 
obtaineol  It  was  very  inefHeient  for  the  detecticm  of  cnme^ 
and  almost  useless  lor  provcntioo.  There  wore  delects  both 
in  or^nifiation  and  in  procedure.  The  police  force  attached 
to  eaoh  di?isiou  was  too  much  localjiuyl  and  isslatm]  ;  and 
the  notion  of  combinflticn  between  any  separs-te  part»  of  it, 
with  a  view  of  accomplishing  extensjTe  police  objects,  was 
seldom  entertained.  Although  unahte  to  check  crime  to 
the  eitent  intended  and  hoped  for,  the  police  were  reiy 


ensempulons  in  their  mode  ef  wielding  their  authorityi 
and  bone  a  Teiy  general  character  for  oppiresaEon  and  cor- 
rnption.  The  great  Boaree  of  mischief  woa  found  to  he, 
the  wont  of  efficient  control  and  overlooking.  The  native 
police  hnd  a  proneness  to  oriental  modos  of  adminiateriug 
justboj  in  which  brihety  wid  barbarity  perform  a  great  jjart : 
this  tend^nc^y  required  to  be  censtautty  obecked  by  Etuo- 
pcans  ;  and  if  the  maj^iist  nitL^  or  euUector-ina^ibiLte  found 
his  time  too  fully  occupied  to  exercise  this  imperTisioii,  the 
police  wrought  much  mischief,  and  brought  the  English 
^raj*  into  dtsfaTour.  Where  tJie  district  was  smaller  than 
iisualy  or  where  the  magistrate  was  more  than  commonly 
2^aloua  and  active,  the  police  wer^  found  to  be  more 
elheieat  through  nvore  supenisioup  Whenever  it  was  found 
neoeBsary  to  grapple  cffectnaJly  with  any  particular  crimes, 
such  as  thv^fjcc  or  da^mtect  ihe  ordinaiy  police  proved  to 
be  wholly  useless ;  an  entirely  iepamte  Inatrumentslity 
i^as  needed.  Besides  the  want  of  eieetl^  supc^rvisioa,  the 
native  policse  were  underpaid,  and  hid  therefore  no  (occuse 
for  listening  to  the  temptations  of  bribety. 

In  the  dispatch  already  adverted  to,  written  by  fhfi  Court 
of  Directonj,  a  course  of  improvemeat  was  pointed  out, 
-without  which  the  native  police,  it  w;ls  affirmed,  could  not 
riita  to  the  proper  degree  of  efficiency.  The  saggestdons 
were  briefly  ns  follows  :  To  sepiiute  the  poEice  from  the 
administration  of  the  lond^re venue;  in  those  provinces 
where  those  duties  had  been  customarily  united  ;  la  order 
that  the  native  officer  should  not  be  Intrusts  with  double 
functions,  each  of  wbich  would  interft^re  with  the  other. 
To  sobject  all  tho  police  to  frequent  vi^it  and  inspection, 
that  the  J  might  feel  the  influence  of  a  vigilaiit  eye  over 
them.  To  relieve  the  collector^ magistrate  from  this  addition 
to  his  many  duties,  by  appointing  ia  each  district  a  Euro* 
pean  officer  with  no  other  duty  than  that  of  mamiging  the 
police  of  the  diittiiet,  auhject  to  a.  general  uuperiniendent  of 
police  for  each  J^l:eHtdency.  To  increase  the  salaries  of  the 
police,  in  order  that  the  office  might  have  a  higher  dignity 
in'  the  estimation  of  the  natives,  and  in  order  that  the 
official  might  be  leas  tempt«d  to  extortion  or  bribery.  To 
empower  the  authorities  to  punish  and  degradci  more 
resflily  tlian  was  before  possible,  those  i:>otieo  who  oppressed 
the  people  or  otherwise  displayed  2n|nstice;  and  to  rentird 
those  who  displayed  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and 
honesty,  a  further  suggestion  wnn  mmle,  arising  out  of  the 
c^r^anisatmn  of  the  Punjaab  under  the  Lawrencta  and  their 
coadjutora ;  in  which  there  was  a  preventive  poUce  with  h 
nijlitory  orgnnisatioui  and  a  wholly  distinct  detective  ftolice 
with  a  civil  organ isation.  This  ^rstem  was  found  to  work 
so  wi^li,  that  the  Court  cf  Dirt^ctors  Bubmitted  lo  the 
Calcutta  govenLmcnt  on  iaquiiy  whetlier  the  prdico  gener* 
ally  might  not  with  advantage  be  thus  separated  into  two 
()<irts,  preventive  and  defective,  ead^exerciBed  by  a  dllTerent 
Bct  of  mi'n. 

The  Et'Volt  broke  out  before  the  reform  of  the  police 
system  could  commence^  and  then,  like  other  reformsi  it 
woB  left  to  bo  settled  in  more  peaceful  dayi^ 
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fiammet  CMttimei,  Iitdiim  Army. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 


PROGRESS    OF    EVENTS    IS    MAY, 


i  HEN,  on  the  10th  of.  May  185B, 
the  course  of  twelve  montliB  had 
been  completed  since  the  com- 
'  ei  en  cement  of  the  mutiny,  the 
nation  looked  hack  at  the  events  of 
that  period  as  a  terrible  e7>isodo  in 
I  the  history  of  British  dominion*  Into  how 
many  thousands^  of  families  mourning  had 
been  introduced  hy  it^  no  one  copf«etly  knew ; 
the  problem  was  a  dismal  one^  which  few  had  th€ 
heart  to  investigate.  Those  ivho,  not  afR>cted  by 
private  grief,  or  hiding  their  grief  tn  a  icnso  of 
public  du^,  viewed  the  twelvemonth's  conflict  iu 
a  national  sense,  saw  in  it  a  mingled  cause  for 
humiliation  and  pride — humiltatLou  that  British 
rule  should  bo  bo  trampled  on  by  those  who 
had  been  long  and  peacefully  under  it ;  pride  that 
so  many  public  servantsj  bo  many  private  personSj 


ahonid  have  proved  worthy  of  their  country  tii 
time  of  severe  and  bitter  trial.  In  military  matter!!^ 
the  once  great  Bengal  native  army  had  almost 
ceased  to  exist.  Twenty  thousand  disarmed  sepoys 
were  in  and  near  the  Funjaub,  cai^efhlly  watchal 
leet  they  should  join  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents; 
disarmed  regiments  were  gimilarly  detained  else- 
where; others  had  been  almost  annihilated  by 
twelve  months  of  fierce  warfare  j  others  w^re  still 
engaged  an  the  nuclei  of  rebel  armies;  while  the 
number  of  Bengal  sepoys  'was  very  sniall  indeed, 
reckoned  by  hundreds  rather  than  tbousandsj  who 
stiU  fought  faithfully  on  the  side  of  the  British^  The 
Madras  and  Bombay  troops  had^  happily  for  India 
and  Enghind's  interest  therein,  remained  almost 
wholly  *  tme  to  their  salt ;'  enabling  the  govemors! 
of  those  two  presidencies  to  send  gallant  fleld-forocs 
into  the  disturbed  northern  aud  central  provinces. 
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Bikbs,  PDnjaubces,  MoultaDesc,  gcindlana^  Beloo- 
chees,  and  hUl-men  on  tho  Afghan  frontier,  had 
rendered  servtcea  of  Buch  lasting  importance  in 
Hindostan,  that  they  may  almost  he  regarded  as 
tb«  preaervers  of  tho  English  ^raj  ;*  this  they  had 
been  enabled  to  do  from  two  causes — the  want  of 
aynipathy  between  tbe  mutineers  and  those  north- 
western tribes ;  and  the  admirable  system  of 
Punjaub  government  organised  by  the  Lawrences. 
In  civil  matters,  India  had  witnessed  tbe  almost 
total  breaking  «p  of  the  ordinary  revenue  and 
magisterial  arrangements^  in  provinces  containing 
at  least  tiflj  mtUions  of  souls ;  Europeans  driven 
intft  hiding-places,  even  if  not  murdered  ;  and 
treasuries  plundered  by  bands  of  i*uffian%  who 
glftdly  hailed  the  state  of  anarchy  brought  on  by 
the  mutiny  of  the  sepoy  regiments.  Among  the 
superior  members  of  the  government,  Viscount 
Canning  fftlll  maintainefl  bis  position,  battling 
against  unnnmbered  difiicuitiei;  Sir Oolin  Campbell 
still  remained  at  the  bead  of  tbe  army,  weU  aware 
that  his  utmost  skill  as  a  military  commander 
would  long  be  needed ;  and  Sir  John  Lawrence 
still  held  the  Punjaub  in  his  wonderful  grasp, 
displaying  governing'  powers  of  tbe  very  highest 
order  at  an  eminently  critical  time.  On  the  other 
band,  the  Anglo-Indians  had  to  mourn  over  a  sad 
deathdist  Henry  Lawrence,  HaYclockj  Colvinj 
Neill,  Vonablea,  KitiholBon,  William  Peel,  Adrian 
Hope,  Wheeler,  Barnard,  Banks,  Batty o— all,  and 
a  vast  many  more  gallant  spirits,  hnd  sunk  under 
the  terrible  pressure  of  the  pa^t  twelve  months. 

Appropriating  the  present  chapter  to  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  progrt^s  of  cvenU  in  tho  month  of 
May,  and  beginning  (as  usual)  with  tbe  Bengal 
regions,  w©  may  conveniently  notice  two  or  three 
ftrrangementg  made  by  the  Calcutta  govenimentj 
bear! tig  relation  either  to  tbe  state  of  the  army,  or 
to  tlie  condition  of  civilians  afibcted  by  the  mutiny* 

Among  the  earliest  measures  taken  to  re-con- 
struct the  Bengal  army,  so  shattei-ed  by  the 
mutiny,  was  one  announced  in  a  government 
notification  on  the  7th  of  May.  It  was  to  the 
afiect  that  four  regiments  of  Bengal  European 
Oftl^lry  should  be  formed,  in  lieu  of  eight  regiments 
of  Bengal  naiim  cavalry,  erased  from  the  Ibt  of  the 
establishment  for  mutinous  conduct,  Skieb  regi- 
ment was  to  consist  of  I  coJonelj  2  lieutenant- 
colonels,  2  majors,  14  captains^  18  lieutenants,  8 
cornets,  1  adjutant,  1  interpreter  and  quarter* 
master,  4  surgeons  and  aBsistants,  119  non-com- 
missioned and  subordinate  officers  of  various  kinds, 
and  700  privates ;  making  a  total  of  870 — an 
unusuaUy  large  number  for  ft  cavalry  regiment. 
In  addition  to  tbesej  there  were  to  be  native 
sycce,  grasS'CUttci^j  and  quarter-masters,  attached 
to  eadb  regiment;  and  various  persons  employed 
at  tbe  depdt  The  pay  was  to  1>e  the  same  as  in 
the  royal  dragoon  regiments.  Each  regiment  was 
to  be  divided  into  ten  troopa.  As  the  officers  were 
(o  be  about  doubly  as  numerous  as  the  English 
o (Beers  in  the  disbanded  native  regiments,  it  was 
calculated  that  the  four  new  would  absorb  the 


ofBcers  of  eight  old  regimental  The  regiments 
thus  extinguiEhed  by  this  first  process,  were  the 
1st,  Sd,  3d,  4th,  6tb,  7th,  9th,  and  iOth  Bengal 
native  cavalry ;  the  5th  and  the  Bth  were  left  to  be 
dealt  with  at  some  subsequent  period.  Ai  for  any 
larger  measures  connected  with  the  reconstruction 
of  a  fmtive  Bengal  aimy,  these  were  left  fov 
determination  at  a  later  period,  after  collating  the 
opinions  of  tbe  most  experienced  authorities  in 
India. 

The  distress  ejtperienced  by  the  British  troops 
fhim  the  intense  heat  of  the  Indian  mn,  and  the 
severe  strictures  passed  by  the  press  and  by 
members  of  the  legislature  on  those  regiment^ 
officers  who  permitted  or  compelled  their  soldiers 
to  swelter  in  red  doth,  led  to  tho  issuing  of  orders 
conceniing  light  siunmer  clothing.  It  was  found 
that  a  kind  of  gt^ay  or  dust-coloured  linen  called 
MaJtm  or  earley  was  better  suited  than  anythiug 
cIhc— even  white — as  a  material  for  clothing  in 
the  hot  season  J  and  hence  tho  issuing  of  an 
order  by  the  adjutant-general,  on  the  2lft  of 
May,  to  the  eifect  noted  below^*  This  question 
concerning  aiipropriate  clothing  had  long  been 
discusf^ed  by  military  men  in  India:  the  officers 
of  greatest  experience  being  those  who  most 
disapproved  the  wearing  of  closely  fitting  gar- 
ments in  such  a  climate.  General  Jacob  had 
resolutely  contended  against  the  adoption  of 
English  uniforms  by  the  sepoys  of  the  Company's 
army.  Re  said :  '  A  sepoy  of  tho  linej  dressed  io 
a  tight  coat ;  trousers  in  which  he  can  scarcely 
walk,  and  cannot  stoop  at  all  ;  bound  to  an 
immense  and  totally  useless  knapsack,  so  that 
ho  can  scarcely  breathe;  strapped,  belted,  and 
pipe-clayed  within  an  inch  of  bis  life ;  with  a 
rigid  basket-sbako  on  his  head,  which  requires 
the  skill  of  a  juggler  to  balance,  and  which  cuts 
deep  into  his  brow  if  worn  for  an  hour ;  and  with 
a  leather-stock  round  his  neck,  to  complete  hh 
absurd  costume — when  compared  with  the  same 
sepoy,  clothed,  amied>  and  accoutred  solely  with 
regard  to  his  comfort  and  efficiency — forms  the 
most  perfect  example  of  what  is  madly  called  the 
**  regular"  system  with  many  European  officers, 
contrasted  with  the  system  of  common  sense  now 
reoom mended  for  adoption.'  The  graphic  descrip- 
tion by  Mr  Eussell,  of  the  officers  and  men  in  Bir 
Colin  Campben's  army  of  Oudo,  shews  how  eager 
soldiers  are  to  get  rid  of  their  irksome  uniforms 
w^hen  permitted,  under  the  influence  of  a  heat 

*  *  Wilh  Xhe  cfntcurreuce  of  th4  gttverfittictit,  tbo  communctor-in- 
chlef  li  ploa«d  tici  tltrc^t  Vtmt  white  rloOiLn^  iliiU  bo  AitctmUnacd 
In  tht  Europmi  rcflp^onu  of  thiy  IIotiDUtvUe  Ccmpanj'fl  utny; 
and  ibai  for  the  future  the  suiitmiisr'ClDtblBe'  «f  tha  £iiTopiMin 
aoldlen  sball  Gonii^t  of  two  iulta  of  **kli&kc«»"  c^neip'OtidLn^  in 
p*Ueni  aad  malerlBl  wtib  the  dothlnf  r«C9ntlj  «aacliafied  for 
tiifj  roj&l  armj  of  EDffltnd.  Corpi  ors  Io  be  [»cniiHl«d  to  wuiir 
Qui  »&r¥ic«ble  nunmer-dDtfaing  of  the  uld  p&ttcrci  now  In  use; 
but  Im  reclmaiti  bi  which  this  cloths  ug  rpqulrej  to  bc^  rcui^^t^d* 
tl}0  nav  paitem  sow  ntAblUhvd  if  to  be  Lntroduood  witbout  delftj. 
rntwmAwSllwff  offlcfln  wUl  tMka  tUtpt  to  obtain  pAltcmi  from 
rcfimeiitft  of  bor  MaJwIj^  tcrflot.  A  omapUXc  luft,  bacluiLInt 
e^ISMFOter,  ilioiild  not  «!toA«d  lis  coit  4-lS  rupees  ^  Tke  nrnmiir- 
cTothlDS  now  nutliDTitftd  will  bo  tupj^lled  fhnu  tlw  dothini  a^mcy 
of  the  pffesld«iicr  to  sU  ittftfiito  of  tl»  OoiDpm7*«  ■«r?lco  urivlBff 
At  GaIcuua  biftwcen  Ut  Feiirtui?  ud  ]«t  Ootobv,  ta  b«  iwied 
irlLh  Ibo  Imt  poiefblc  dcl»j  sftcr  AirtTal  of  the  recmll^.* 
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denoted  by  the  cabMistic  mark  l(Kf  F.  or  110°  F. : 

*  Except  the  Highlaaders — ^aiid  when  they  left 
Lnctnow  they  wore  panting  far  their  snmraer 
clothcSj  and  had  sent  officers  to  Cawnpore  t^o  hurry 
them — ^not  a  corps  that  I  have  seen  sport  a  morsel 
of  pink  or  shew  a  fragment  of  English  scarlet.  Tlio 
Highlanders  wear  eccentric  shades  of  gray  linen 
over  their  bonnets — ^thc  kilt  is  discarded,  or  worn 
out  in  Bonio  regiments  j  and  flies,  mosquitoes,  and 
tlie  sun  are  fa^t  rendering  it  impo^ble  in  the 
others.  Already  many  officers  who  can  get  trewa 
haTC  digcarded  the  ponderous  folds  of  woollen  stuflT 
tacked  into  massive  wads  over  the  hips,  and  have 
provided  some  defence  against  tlio  baking  of  their 
calves  by  day,  and  have  sought  to  protect  their 
persons  against  the  a^attlts  of  innnmerablo  ento- 
molog^ical  enemies  by  night  The  artillery  had 
been  furnished  with  excellent  head-covers  and 
goofl  frf»cks  of  light  stnfT  .  ♦  .  ♦  The  Tth  Hussars^ 
the  Military  Train,  have  vestiary  idiosyncrasies  of 
their  own  i  but  there  is  some  sort  of  uniformity 
antong  tlie  men.  Among  the  officers,  individtial 
taato  and  fanta^sy  hare  full  piny.  The  infantry 
Foments,  for  the  most  part,  are  dressed  in  huen 
frocks,  dyed  earkej  or  gray  slate-eolour — slate  - 
bine  trousers^  and  shakos  protected  by  puggerees, 
or  linen  covers,  from  the  sun*  The  peculiarity  of 
car  key  is  that  the  dyer  seems  to  be  unable  to 
mat^h  it  in  any  two  pieces,  and  that  it  exhibits 
endless  varieties  of  shade,  varying  with  every 
washing,  so  that  the  effect  is  rather  variotia  than 
pleaain;^  on  the  march  or  on  t!je  parade-ground. 
But  the  officers,  m  I  have  said,  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  carkey  or  anytblag  else.  It  is  really 
wonderful  what  fecundity  of  invention  in  dress 
there  is^  after  all^  in  the  Brittsh  mind  when  its 
talents  can  bo  properly  developed.  To  begin  with 
the  head-dress.  The  favourite  wear  is  a  helmet 
of  varying  shape,  but  of  uniform  ughness,  ♦  .  ,  . 
Whatever  it  might  be  in  i>oltshe<i  steel  or  bur- 
nished metal,  the  helmet  is  a  decided  fail  are  in 
felt,  or  wicker- work,  or  pith,  so  far  as  external 
eflfect  is  concerned.  It  is  variously  fabricated, 
with  many  varieties  of  interior  ducts  and  passages 
leading  to  escape-holes  for  imaginary  hot  air  in  the 
front  or  top,  and  arotmd  it  are  twisted  infinite 
colours  and  forms  of  turbans  with  fringed  ends 
and  laced  Mnges.  When  a  peacock's  feather, 
with  the  iris  end  di^^played,  is  inserted  in  the 
hole  in  the  top  of  the  helmet,  or  is  stuck  in  tlie 
puggerce  around  it,  the  eflFcct  of  the  covering  is 
much  enhanced ;  and  this  style  is  rather  patronised 
by  some  of  the  staff*  The  coat  may  be  of  any  cut 
or  material,  but  shooting-jackets  hold  their  own 
in  the  highest  posts  ;  and  a  carkey-coloured  jerkin, 
with  a  few  Inches  of  iron  curb-ohain  sewed  on  the 
shoulders  to  resist  sabre-cuts,  is  a  general  favourite. 

*  ♦  .  .  ,  As  to  the  clothing  of  tbe  nether  man, 
nothing  hut  a  series  of  photographs  could  give  the 
least  notion  of  the  numerous  combinations  which 
can  be  made  out  of  a  leg,  leather,  pantaloons,  and 
small'clothcs.  Long  s^o-boots  of  buSooIourcii 
leAther — for  the  manufacture  of  which  Cawnpore 


is  famous^ — pulled  up  over  knee-breecbes  af  leaCfaer 
or  r^t mental  trousers^  are  commocu  There  ira 
officers  who  prefer  wearing  their  WeUtogtoDs  ooi- 
side  their  pantaloons,  thus  exhibiting  tOfS  of 
blight  colours ;  and  the  boot  and  bagg^ 
of  the  Zouave  officer  are  not  unknowiu* 

The  next  point  to  be  adverted  to  aSeoted  dvilians 
and  private  traders  more  extensivi^y^  tttan  the 
military.  The  compeDsation  to  etiBerers  hy^  Ike 
mutiny,  a  much-disputed  question  for  Dcsrij 
twelve  months,  was  put  into  a  train  for  setilcnueat 
by  a  government  order  issued  at  Calcutta 
This  order  applied  to  Bengal  onlj,  a» 
region  quite  large  enough  to  be  btxni^i 
one  set  of  official  rules.  The  compcusatioti 
be  for  loss  of  property  and  e&cla,  le^raig 
affecting  life  or  health  to  b©  settled  hj 
machinery.  A  Mr  E  Jackson  was  appointed  at 
Calcutta  as  commissioner  to  inquire  info  daims 
for  compensation.  A  limit  was  nanaed,  the  S6tb 
of  August,  after  which  no  claims  would  be  reoelf^ 
from  persons  resident  in  India:  an  extension  of 
lime  being  allowed  for  those  who  were  not  in 
that  country*  In  cases  where  tlie  amount  claimed 
did  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  rupees,  the  appli- 
cation to  the  oommissioner  was  to  he  ftoeom- 
panied  by  a  detailed  statement  of  the  particulais 
of  the  daim,  and  of  the  evidence  addncible  in 
support  of  it;  but  where  the  property  was  of 
higher  amount,  the  regulation  required  only  a 
general  estimate  to  accompany  the  applioitioii, 
a  further  period  of  three  months  being  allowed 
for  the  preparation  and  submission  of  the  detailed 
statement  of  losses.  It  was  at  the  same  lime  very 
pointedly  mentioned  that  these  preliminary  opera- 
tions did  not  constitute  an  actual  cimm  on  the 
Company  for  any  compensation  whatever.  'It 
is  to  be  understood  that  the  registry  of  applications 
above  provided  for  does  not  imply  any  recognition 
of  claims  to  compensation ;  the  Honourable  Court 
of  DircGtoi*s  having  expressly  reserved  their  final 
decision  upon  the  question,  whether  or  not  com* 
pensation  for  losses  sustained  by  the  mutiny  shall 
be  awarded/  The  Company  probably  deemed  it 
wise^  in  the  uncertainty  how  large  might  be  the 
total  aggregate  sum  elaimed^  to  avoid  any  formal 
pledge  that  these  compensations  could  be  rightfully 
demanded  and  would  be  really  paid.  The  above, 
we  have  said,  applied  to  Bengal ;  but  about  the 
same  time  a  similar  notification  appeared  at 
Allahabad,  applicable  to  the  Northwest  Prorinoea. 
Mr  C.  Grant  and  Mr  K.  H.  Lougden  were  named 
commissioners  to  record  and  register  claims.  The 
conditions  were  generally  the  same  as  those  in 
Bengal ;  and  to  them  was  added  an  announoement 
that  'Applications  will  be  received,  subject  to  the 
same  rules,  /rem  natives  of  the  country  for  com- 
l^ensation,  on  account  of  loss  of  property  eauttd  by 
their  known  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  Britiek 
govemmeni'  A  similar  announcement  was  after- 
wards made,  extending  the  boon  to  the  proviiico 
of  Oude. 

Superadded  to  the  arrangementa  made  for  the 


suceout  of  those  who  h^  borwe  pecuwiary  loss 
by  the  niutmy,  was  oue  dated  May  25 tb.  This 
was  to  the  cift^ct  that  some  proYision  wontd  be 
made  for  tho  relief  of  the  destitute  families  of 
per&oos  who  had  died  ailter  the  loss  of  their 
propei'ty,  even  though  the  death  were  not  occa- 


sioned by  the  mutinj\  It  was  thereupon  deter- 
mined that  grants  of  moucy  should  be  given  to 
families  rendered  impoveiished  by  tJiis  double 
calamity ;  the  grants  to  be  regulated  on  the  same 
prineiple  as  thuse  allowed  to  Kuropeaii  and  native 
officers  of  the  government. 


Pacca. 


^ 


Ooe  of  the  resolutions  arrived  at  by  the  authori- 
tlt^  at  Calcutta  gave  very  general  satisfaction*^ 
execpt  to  a  few  ofEcers  jealous  of  any  encroach- 
ments on  the  privileges  of  the  army.  Whether 
suggested  at  home,  or  in  Itiilia,  the  movement 
was  in  the  right  direetioiu  The  regulation  was 
to  the  offect  that  civlllatis  who  bad  di^tin^i^hed 
themselves  in  the  field  $ince  the  eominencement 
of  the  mutiny,  or  who  should  so  distinguish  them- 
selves before  the  mutiny  ended,  should  be  ailo^ved 
to  participate  in  the  honours  which  hail  hitherto 
been  considered  peculiar  to  the  military  service. 
The  civil  servants  of  the  Company,  as  a  body^ 
greatly  raided  themselves  In  the  estimation  of 
the  nation  by  the  gallantry  which  many  of  tbem 
displayed  under  circumstances  of  great  peril — not 
only  in  defending  their  posts  against  lai-ge  bodies 
of  insui^enCs,  but  in  sharing  those  held  and  siege 
operations  which  are  more  immediately  sources  of 
Uunour  to  military  men.  What  those  honours 
were  to  be,  depended  partly  on  the  crown,  partly 
on  the  Coraiiany  j  but  the  object  of  the  order  was 
to  shew  that  the  civil  position  of  a  gallant  man 


should  not  necessarily  be  a  bar  to  bb  occupancy 
of  an  honoured  place  among  military  men. 

In  entering  now  upon  the  military  operations  of 
the  month  J  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  nothing 
i  in  pur  taut  presents  itself  fur  record  in  connectiun 
with  the  eaiitern  regions  of  BenguL  There  were 
few  or  no  actual  mutinies,  for  reasons  more  than 
once  assigned  in  former  chajiters.  Notwith- 
standing this  safety,  however — partly  through  the 
superstitious  character  of  the  natives  of  ludia^  and 
partly  through  the  uueasiy  feeling  prevailing  in 
the  minds  of  Europeans  during  the  mutiny — the 
fiewspapers  wcra  frequently  engaged  iu  discussing 
mysteries,  rumourSj  and  prophecies  of  a  strange 
character*  One,  connected  more  with  Bengal  than 
with  the  other  provinces,  related  to  'something 
wliite,*  which  was  to  be  ominous  of  British  rule 
in  India,  Where  it  arose,  or  how,  remained  as 
undiscoverable  as  the  cbu patty  mystery ;  but  the 
rumour  put  on  various  forms  at  dilierent  times 
and  places.  At  TippLTab,  the  native  story  told 
of  a  ^ white  thing'  which  would  be  unprocurable 
after  some  time.     At  Cbittagong,  a  particular  day 
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was  named,  when,  *  out  of  four  things,  three  would 
"be  given  and  one  withheld ;'  and  at  Jes^re,  the 
bazaar-people  became  so  excited  concerning  a 
pwphetic  rumour  of  an  equally  enigmatical  kind^f 
that  the  magbtrate  endeavoured  to  elicit  some- 
thing from  his  pDlice-darop.h  that  miglit  explain 
it ;  but  the  man  cither  could  not  or  would  not  tell 
how  the  story  arose.  In  Dacca  and  other  places  the 
prediction  assumed  this  form — that  after  a  certain 
period  J  a  certain  *  white  thing*  would  cease  to  exist 
in  India ;  and  in  some  instances  the  exact  interval 
was  named,  ^  three  months  and  thirteen  daji,' 

Occanioualljj  the  anthorities  found  it  necessary 
to  watch  very  closely  the  proceeding!  of  Moliam- 
medan  feuatics  ;  who,  at  Bard  wan,  JessorCj  Rung- 
poor,  and  other  places,  were  detected  in  attempts 
to  rouse  up  the  people  ta  a  rdigioua  war.  For- 
tunately, the  towuBmen  and  Yillagers  did  not 
respond  to  these  appeals.  Southwest  of  Calcutta, 
the  Sumhhulpore  diitrict^  disturbed  occasionally 
by  rebel  bauds  intent  on  plunder^  was  kept  for  the 
mo.st  part  tranquil  by  the  firm  managemeut  of 
Colonel  Forster,  In  the  month  of  May  he  hit 
npou  the  phui  of  inviting  the  still  faithful 
chieftains  of  the  districts  to  iTirnish  each  a  certain 
number  of  soldiers  to  defend  British  interests,  ou 
promise  of  a  due  i^cogniLiou  of  then*  services 
afterwards.  The  chieftains  raised  two  thousnnd 
matcldockmen  among  them,  and  took  up  such 
positions  an  Colonel  Forster  indicated — a  measure 
wLich  completely  fhistraled  and  eowe^l  the  tebek 

We  may  pass  at  once  to  a  consideration  of  the 
state  of  aflair^  in  Behar  or  Western  Bengal,  com- 
pnaing  tbo  districts  amund  what  may  be  called 
the  Middle  Ganges.  Tins  t«g;ion,  as  former 
chapters  have  sufficiently  told,  and  as  a  glance  at 
a  map  will  at  once  shew,  contains  many  iniportant 
cities  and  towns,  which  were  thrown  into  great 
commotion  by  the  mutiny — such  as  Tatna,  Dina- 
poor,  Arrah,  Buxar^  Aiimghur,  Goruckpore, 
Ghazecpore,  Jounpoor,  BEtsaeram,  Benares,  Chnn- 
ai^r,  and  Mirxapore.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
these  were  fonnerly  included  within  the  govern- 
ment of  the  'Northwest  Provinces,'  and  then 
in  that  of  tlie  '<?entral  Province;'  but  this  is  a 
mutter  of  Utile  oonsequence  to  otir  present  purpose ; 
if  we  consider  them  all  to  belong  to  the  Mid* 
Ganges  region,  it  will  sufiSco  for  the  preeeni 
purpose. 

The  condition  of  the  region  just  defined^  during 
May,  depended  mainly  on  the  relation  Ijetwecn 
Bir  Edward  Lugarfl  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Jugdispore  rebels  on  the  other.  How  it  fared  with 
this  active  general  and  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, when  April  closed,  we  have  already  Been. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  about  the  middle  of 
that  monthj  Koer  Singh  took  up  a  strong  j^sition 
at  Admutgarh,  from  which  Lugard  deemed  it 
necessary  to  di&lodge  him ;  that  Lugard  himself 
remained  encamped  at  Azimghur  with  the  hulk  of 
his  Azimghnr  field-force,  in  order  that  he  might 
watch  the  proceedings  of  numerous  hands  of  rebels 
under  the  Bajahs  of  Nnhui^or  and  Naweejer 


and  Cholam  Hossein,  hovering  ahout  the  distrida 
of  8andah,  Mundoree,  and  Koelser ;  but  that  he 
made  up  a  strong  column  to  pursne  Koer  Singh, 
This  column^  placed  under  the  command  of  Brigai- 
dier  Douglas,  consisted  of  the  frdlowing  tr*30|it: 
H,M.  4th  foot  J  a  wing  of  the  37th  foot ;  a  detlfii^ 
ment  of  Funjauh  Sappers ;  two  squadrons  of  Sikli 
cavalry ;  a  squadron  of  the  Military  Train  ;  and 
nine  guns  and  mortara.    Then  followed  tlie  series 
of  crosa-purposes,  in  which  Koer  Singh  was  per- 
mitted or  enabled  to  work  much  more  nijsdiief 
than  Sir  Edward  had  anticipated.  The  e  rents  may 
briefly  he  recapitulated  thus:   On  the   17th  and 
18th,  Pouglas,  after  starting  with  his  colamn  from 
A^imghur,  came  up  with  the  rebels,  defeated  them 
at  Azimntgurhj  and  chased  them  to  Ghosee,  Nugra, 
and  8ecunderpore.      On  the  19th  he  found  thai 
they  intended  to  cross  the  Oogra  before  he  coultl 
eome  up  to  them  in  pursuit — an  intention  which 
he  strove  to  render  nugator3%     On  the  20th  he 
encountered  them  again,  at  Muneer  Kha^  defeated 
them  with  great  slaughter,  captured  moit  of  their 
munitions  of  war^  and  dispersed  the  rebels^  the  main 
body  of  whom  ficd  towards  Biillah  and  Beyriah. 
On  the  21st,  Douglas  had  the  mor^' 
reaching  Sheopotie,  of  finding  that  Kol  .    . 

outwitted  the  officer  who  had  been  ordertMi  u 
guard  the  passage  of  the  Ganges  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ghazcepore  with  about  nine  hundred  men ; 
the  wily  chief  of  Jugdispore  had  got  in  the  rear 
of  the  detachmeut  by  a  dauk  movement,  and  had 
cromed  the  Ganges  at  an  undefended  spot.  Then 
followed  Captain  Le  Otmnd'i  disastrous  ej^pedltioti 
to  Jugdispore  on  the  E3d;  the  erasing  of  the 
Ganges  on  the  S5th  by  Douglas^  with  his  coluoxn  i 
and  the  advance  towards  Arrah  and  Jugdispore 
to  retrieve  the  dliasten  To  what  resitlts  th«e 
operations  led  in  the  month  of  May,  w©  have 
now  to  see. 

Brigadier  Doug  his  arrived  at  Arrah  with  a  pftH 
of  his  foroe  on  the  1st  of  May,  the  rest  hftving 
amved  two  days  earlier ;  but  Douglas  not  heiu^  in 
sufficient  force  to  cfTectually  encompass  the  enemy, 
and  the  importance  of  thoroughly  routing  Koer 
Bingli  being  evident^  Sir  Edward  Lugard,  leaving 
a  few  troops  to  guard  Azimghur,  aet  out  for  the 
Ganges  with  his  main  colnmn,  crossed  over  into 
the  Bhahabad  district  on  the  3d  and  following 
days^  and  prepared  for  operations  in  the  direction 
of  Arrah  and  Jugdispore,  The  rebd%  estimated 
at  seven  or  eight  thousand,  were  snppoted  to  be 
intrenching  themselves,  and  getting  in  snppiiee. 
On  the  8thj  Sir  Edward  arrived  in  the  vidnity  of 
Jugdispore^  aud  came  in  sight  of  some  of  the 
rebels.  Two  eompaniea  of  the  64th  foot,  with 
detachments  of  Madras  Rifles^  and  Sikh  hors^ 
aided  by  two  horse^art tilery  guns,  were  sent  back 
to  Arrah,  to  protect  that  place  while  opetmtleiif 
were  being  directed  against  Jugdispore.  The  com-* 
mission  er  of  Patnn  at  the  same  time  seat  the 
steamer  P&tna  up  the  Gauges^  to  watch  the  gMts 
or  ferriea  On  the  9th,  Sir  Edward  marched  fats 
foae  from  Beheea  to  an  open  plain  a  little  to  the 


id 


west  of  Jngdispore.  Here  he  intcDded  ta  encamp 
for  a  whilej  to  allow  Colonel  Oorfield  to  eome  up 
with  some  additioiial  tro<?ps  from  Saaieram*  Cir- 
cumstances occurred^  howev^er,  to  change  his  plan* 
Ib  the  afternoon  of  this  day  a  large  body  of  rebels 
formed  outside  the  jungle,  and  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Arrah  ;  but  these  were  quickly  followed  by 
cavalry  and  horsD-artilleryj  and  driven  back  into 
the  jungle-  Another  body,  much  more  uttmerouSj 
began  to  fire  into  Sir  Edward's  camp  before  he 
could  get  his  baggage  well  up  and  tents  fixed. 
This  determined  him  to  attack  them  at  once. 
Dividing  hii  force  into  three  columns,  he  planned 
an  assault  on  Jngdisporc  on  three  points  at  once. 
The  place  was  carried  after  a  little  skirmiBhing, 
the  rebels  making  only  a  shght  resistance;  they 
retired  to  Latwarporo^  in  the  jungle  district^  taking 
with  them  two  guns  which  they  had  captured  from 
the  British  in  tbe  preceding  month.  The  loss  on 
both  sides  was  trifling.  Leaving:  a  strong  party  to 
retain  Jngdispore,  Lngard  returned  to  his  camp  in 
the  evetiing.  According  to  the  rumours  prevalent, 
Koer  Singh,  who  had  so  long  been  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  the  British,  had  died  of  his  wounds ; 
and  the  rebelsj  under  his  brother  Ummer  Singh, 
were  ill  supplied  and  in  much  confusion.  A 
nephew  of  Koer  Singh^  named  Ritbhanghur  Singh, 
gave  himself  up  to  the  British  a  short  time  after- 
wards—hopeful of  insuring  foiTgiveness  by  being 
able  to  shew  that,  in  earlier  months,  he  had 
befriended  certain  Europeans  in  a  time  of  great 
peril.  On  the  10th,  after  ordering  all  the  fortifi- 
cations at  Jngdispore,  and  all  the  bnildingB  which 
had  belonged  to  Koer  Singh,  to  he  destroyed, 
Lugard  prepared  to  follow  the  rebels  into  the 
jungle,  lie  arranged  that  Colonel  Corfield^  with 
the  Sasseram  force,  should  approach  Lutwarpore  in 
one  direetLon^  while  he  himself  intended  to  advance 
upon  it  from  Jngdispore.  On  the  llth  and  12th 
much  fighting  took  place.  Sir  Edward  took  the 
rebels  by  surprise ;  they  expected  to  be  attacketl 
from  AiTah  or  Beheea,  but  he  marched  westward 
through  a  belt  of  jangle  to  Hettampore,  and 
attacked  them  on  a  side  which  they  believed  to 
be  quite  safe*  Lugard  and  Corficld  were  evei^- 
where  successfijl.  It  w*as,  however,  a  harassing 
kiAd  of  warfare,  bringing  more  fatigue  than  glory  ; 
the  rebels,  thoogh  chastised  everywhere,  avoided  a 
regular  engagement,  and  retreated  into  the  jungle 
after  ev^ry  partial  skinnish.  At  Arrab,  Jngdispore, 
Lutwarpore,  Hettumporo,  Bcheca,  Peroo,  and 
Chitowr^  Lngard  defeated  and  cut  them  np  at 
various  times  in  the  course  of  the  raonth  ;  yet  he 
could  not  prevent  them  from  recombtning,  and 
collecting  around  them  a  rabble  of  budnmsbes  and 
jail-felons.  Sir  Edward  hoped,  at  auyrate,  to  be 
able  so  to  employ  a  strong  detachment  of  cavalry 
as  to  prevent  the  rebels  from  crossing  the  river 
Sone,  and  carrying  anarchy  into  other  districts. 
They  nevertheless  continued  to  harass  the  neigh- 
bourhood by  frcehooting  expeditions,  if  not  by 
formidable  military  projects*  After  Lugard*s 
defeat  of  the  mmn  forcep  some  of  the  insuigents 


broke  up  into  bands  of  a  few  hundreds  each,  and 
wore  joined  by  budmasbes  from  the  towns  and 
revolted  vHkg^  One  party  attacked  an  indigo 
factory  near  Damoi'an,  and  burned  it  to  tho 
ground  ;  another  effected  a  murderous  outbreak  at 
the  viUage  of  Raj  pore,  near  Buxarj  another 
threatened  the  rail  way-bridge  works  at  Kar- 
minassa,  Th^e  mischievous  proceedinp  naturally 
threw  the  whole  district  into  agitation.  The 
threat  againat  the  railway-works  was  fuUy  carried 
out  about  the  end  of  the  month ;  for  the  devas^ 
tators  destroyed  the  engineers'  bungalows  and  the 
workmen*s  shed%  set  fire  to  all  the  wood  and  coal 
collected  for  brick-burning,  destroyed  everything 
they  could  easily  lay  their  hands  on,  and  eif actually 
stopped  the  works  for  a  time.  Nothing  could  be 
done  to  quell  these  dieturbanc^^  until  a  British 
force  appeared. 

Practically,  therefore,  the  '  Azimghur  fldd-foTce/ 
under  Sir  Edward  Lugard,  succeeded  in  breaking 
down  tbe  military  organisation  of  the  rebels  in 
that  part  of  India,  without  being  able  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  roanoing  bands  bent  on  slaughter 
and  devastation.  And  even  the  limited  amount  of 
advantage  gained  was  purchased  at  a  high  price ; 
for  tlie  tremendous  heat  of  the  sun  struck  down 
the  poor  soldiers  with  fatal  certainty ;  numbers  of 
them  were  carried  from  Jngdispore  to  Armh, 
towards  the  close  of  the  month — prostrated  by 
sickness,  wounds,  fatigue  Mm  jangle- fighting,  and 
sun -stroke. 

Somewhat  ftirthertothe  north,  in  the  Gonickpore 
district,  another  group  of  rebels  continued  to  harass 
the  country^  disturbing  the  operations  of  peaceful 
planters  and  traders.  About  the  end  of  May^  the 
rebel  leader  Mahomed  Hussein,  with  four  thousand 
men,  suddenly  made  an  attack  upon  the  Rajah  of 
Bansee^  one  of  those  who  had  remained  faitbfhl 
to  the  British  government,  Tho  rajah  was  obliged 
to  fiee  to  a  stronghold  in  a  neighbouring  jungle  ^ 
and  then  his  palace,  with  the  town  of  Itansee, 
were  i>lundored  by  the  rebels.  Mr  Wingfleld,  tbe 
commissioner  of  Gonickpore,  immediately  started 
forth  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  Europeans  and 
some  guns  to  tho  relief  of  the  rajah,  whom  he 
found  besieged  in  hijs  stronghold  The  enemy  fled 
precipitately  on  hearing  of  Wingfield's  approach, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  disparity  of  force. 
The  energetic  commissioner  then  proceeded  with 
the  rajah  to  atbick  some  rebel  villages;  while  a 
simultaneous  advance  was  made  on  Aroood  by 
Colonel  Rowcroft.  The  object  of  these  demon- 
strations was  to  keep  the  rebels  in  check  until  the 
rains  set  in,  and  the  waters  of  the  Gogra  rose. 
Towards  the  end  of  tbe  month,  four  Europeans 
came  into  Gonickpore  from  a  neigbbouring  station, 
where  they  had  been  suddenly  att4icked  by  a  body 
of  rabble  under  one  Baboo  Sim^oun  Singh,  and 
other  leaders.  This  was  one  among  many  evi- 
dences of  II  still  disturbed  condition  of  the  Goruck- 
pore  district  The  district  was  in  a  slight  degree 
protected  by  the  passage  of  &  body  of  troops  who^ 
though  retiring  rather  than  fighting,  everted  some 
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kind  of  influence  on  the  evildtjcr  of  the  country. 
We  speak  of  the  Goorkhaa  of  Jung  Bahadoor*s 
J»Jepaiilese  contingent.  These  troops  retreated 
slowly  from  Outle  towards  tlieir  own  country, 
neither  receiving  uor  giving  satisfaction  from  tbeir 
late  share  in  the  warlike  operations.  Aftet  a 
sojourn  of  some  time  at  Qoruckpore,  tiiey  resumed 
their  march  on  the  1 7tk  of  May,  proceeding  hy 
brigades^  and  consuming  much  time  in  arranging 
and  dragging  their  cnuFmous  supply  of  vehicles. 
They  crossed  the  river  Guuduck  at  BagaUa^  with 
much  difficulty.  A  distance  of  al>out  thirty  miles 
then  brought  them  to  Bettiah,  and  fourteen  more 
to  Segoivlie^vcry  near  the  frontier  of  the  British 
dominions.  It  waa  early  in  the  following  month 
when  tile  Goorkhaa  finally  reached  their  native 
country,  Nepaul — their  leader  Jung  Cabadoor 
being,  though  still  Hiitliful  as  an  ally,  somewhat 
dissatisfied  by  his  failure  in  obtaining  notable 
advantage  from  the  governor*general  in  return  for 
services  rendered  Viscount  Canning  had,  many 
months  earlier,  received  fierce  newspaper  abuse 
for  liot  having  availed  hiiiiself  more  promptly  of 
aid  olfered  by  Jung  Bahadoor  ;  but  there  now 
appeare<l  much  probability  that  eaution  had  been 
all  along  nece&sary  in  de^ng  with  this  ambitious 
chief  tain » 

Directing:  attention  next  to  the  region  of  the 
Jumna  and  the  Upper  Ganges,  we  h^ve  to  notice 
the  continuance  of  insubordination  aj-ound  the 
Allahabad  region,  almost  in  the  very  presence  of 
the  governor-general  himself,  who  still  remain ed, 
with  his  staff,  in  that  station.  One  of  the  most 
yexiug  symptoms  of  mischief  at  this  place  was  the 
occurrence  of  incendiartsm — the  burning  of  build- 
ings by  miscreants  who  could  not  be  discovered. 
On  the  24 tU  of  May  a  new  range  of  barracks  was 
foimd  to  be  on  fire,  and  six  bungalows  were  com- 
pletely destroyed*  The  prevalence  of  a  fierce  wind, 
and  the  scarcity  of  water,  frustrated  for  some  time 
all  attempts  to  extinguish  the  flames.  One  |»oor 
invalid  soldier  was  burned  to  death,  and  many 
others  injured.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  itself, 
it  was  a  state  of  things  very  unexpected  by  the 
supreme  authorities,  that  the  road  from  AUaha^ 
bad  through  Fnttehpoor  to  Caw^npore— a  road 
more  traversed  than  any  other  by  Britbh  troops 
throughout  twelve  months  of  anarchy — should  in 
the  middle  of  May  bo  scarcely  passable  without  a 
strong  escort  Yet  sucb  was  the  case.  The  oppo- 
sition to  tlie  British  raj,  though  it  bad  assumed  a 
guerrilla  character,  was  vQwy  liarassing  to  deal  with. 
The  British  were  stroog  in  a  few  places ;  but  tho 
rebels  were  in  numerous  small  bodies,  scattered  all 
over  the  surrounding  country  ;  and  these  bodies 
occasioned  temporajy  panics  at  spots  where  there 
waj  no  force  to  meet  them.  The  thorough  know- 
Mg&  of  the  country,  possessed  by  some  of  tlic 
Jeadera,  enabled  them  to  balBo  the  pui^uers ;  and 
ihm  it  arose  that  these  petty  bands  occasioned 
alaims  disproportionate  to  the  number  of  men 
comprising  them.  Sometimes  they  w*ouJd  occupy 
the   great   trunk-road,  bet w eon    Allahabad   and 


Cawnpore,  and  close  up  all  means  of  transit  uoUs 
attacked  and  driven  away  by  force.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  district  exMbitetl  a  remarkable  unioa 
of  the  new  with  the  old,  the  European  with  the 
oriental,  tho  practical  with  the  prinnitive — ariiiug 
out  of  the  opening  of  a  railway  througli  tk  part  oi 
tho  route.  After  reading,  as  we  so  often  have  in 
this  vol  am  e,  of  toilsome  marches  by  sunburnt  and 
exhausted  troops  over  rough  roads  and  through 
jungle- thickets,  it  is  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of 
interest  that  we  find  an  announcement  to  the 
eflectj  that  *  on  the  2Gth  of  May  a  special  train  kft 
Allahabad  with  a  parly  of  Sikhs  to  reinforce 
Futtehpoor,  which  was  said  to  be  threatened  by  a 
large  force  of  the  enemy/  Had  thU  j-ailway  l»ecu 
opened  when  or  soon  after  the  Revolt  begna,  th^re 
is  at  leaat  a  fair  probability  that  tho  Cawnpufv 
masaacre  might  hare  been  prevented — providad 
always  that  the  railway  itself,  wuth  its  lacoin#tl?«t 
and  carriages,  w^ere  not  in  rebels*  hands. 

Allahabad,  about  the  period  now  under  UQtkta^ 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  very  important  project, 
one  of  many  arising  out  of  the  mutioy.  The  Indian 
gorcrnment  had  long  m\tl  fully  considered   the 
various  advantages  likely  to  be  derivcnl  ftom  the 
fopt^dmg  of  a  great  Anglodndian  capit^iJ  at  somo 
spot  far  removed  from  the  three  older  presidential 
cities  of  Calcutta,  Madi-as,  and  Bombay.     The  spot 
selected  w  as  Allahabad.    The  peculiarities  of  ibis 
very   important  station,   before    and   during  tJic 
mutiny  J    have  been  frequently  noticed    in    past 
chapters.    Occupying  the  point  of  the  peniiiHula 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  tw^o  grand  nrcrs 
Gauges  and  Jumna,  Allahabad  is  seitrecly  paral- 
leled for  situation  by  any  other  city  in  India.    Tl»e 
one  river  brinp  down  to  it  a  stream  of  traffii: 
from  Kumaon,   Rohilcund,   Fnrrnckabad,  Cawn- 
pore^  Ft^ttehpoor^  and  the  southwestern  districls 
of  Oude  ;  while  the  other  brings  down  that  frota 
Kurnanl,  Roorkee,  Meerut^  Delhi,  Muttra,  Agra» 
Calpee,  and  a  wide  range  of  country  in  Hajpootana, 
Bundolcund,  and  tho  Doab*    On  the  other  sidciy 
too,  it  has  an  extraordinary  number  of  large  mili- 
tary and  commercial  towns  within  easy  reach  (ia 
peaceful  times),  such  as  LuckuoWj  Fyzabad,  Sul tan- 
pore,  Qoruckporej  Azimghur,  Jounpoor,  Benares^ 
Ghazeepore,    Min^pore^    Dinapoor,    and     Patna. 
Agra  was  at  one  time  intended  to  have  been  con* 
verted  into  a  presidential  city,  the  capital  of  an 
Agra  presidency ;  but  tho  intention  was  not  fuUy 
carried  out ;  the  Northw^est  Provinces  were  formed 
into  a  licutenant-govemurshipj  with  Agra  as  the 
seat  of  government ;  but  the  events  of  the  mutiny 
shewed  the  necessity  of  holding  with  a  strong 
hand  the  position  of  Allahabad,  as  a  centro  of 
great  intluence ;  and  Agra  began  to  faU  in  relative 
importance. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  England  has  seldom 
built  cities  as  a  nation,  as  a  government ;  citioi 
have  ^rowuy  like  the  constitution,  without  thorn 
precoQceivcd  theories  of  centralised  organ isattoa 
which  are  m  prevalent  on  the  eontinent  of  Eui'ope. 
It  has  been  much  the  same  in  India  as  in  Englaiid, 
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The  three  presideutinL  capitals — ^ Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  Bombay — became  what  tbey  arc,  not  from 
tlio  ilovdopineiit  of  a  plati^  but  from  a  series  of 
iFiddcnts  having  little  relative  cuunectiuiL  *Our 
tUiee  capitals   are  congeries  of  houses,  without 


OTiler,  or  beauty,  or  healthiness  other  than  nature 
may  have  supplied.  Our  cantonments,  wiiich 
sometimes  grow  into  eitioa,  ara  generally  stuck 
down  in  a  plain  as  a  kind  of  petrified  eueampment. 
Even  when  founding,  a*  iu  Rangoon^  it  is  with 


tlio  utmost  difDcnlty  we  ean  compel  saeces&ive 
{[0  pernors  to  care  whether  tho  original  plan  be  not 
set  aside.'  A  problem  aruso  whether  Allahabad 
might  not  he  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Standing 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Doab,  and  bounded  by 
two  fine  rivers  on  the  north,  souths  and  east,  it 
is  flusoeptiblo  of  any  degree  of  enlargement  by 
mcluding  additiotial  ground  on  the  west ;  it  might 
he  mtide  one  of  the  strongt^t  furts  in  India ;  and 
its  rivers,  aitled  by  the  railway  when  finished, 
might  make  it  a  gi'eat  centre  of  trade.  Most  of 
the  conditions,  therefore,  were  favourable  to  the 
building  of  a  fine  Anglo-Indian  city  on  that  spot. 
The  river  frontages,  it  is  easily  seeu^  might  easily 
be  defended  against  any  attacks  which  orientals 
conld  bring  against  them.  On  the  west  or  land 
side,  it  was  proposed  to  constmct  a  hne  of 
iutrenchmcntt  or  a  sort  of  intrench  oil  camp,  four 
miles  in  Icngthi  from  river  to  riven  This  fortifica- 
tion w^onld  consist  mainly  of  two  great  redoubts 
on  the  river- banks,  each  capablo  of  boldiBg  an  | 
entire  regiment|  but  each  defensible  by  a  small  | 


force  if  uecesaary.  With  these  two  rcsloubts,  and 
one  midway  between  them,  and  carthern  embank- 
ments to  connect  the  three,  it  would  be  possible  to 
reader  Allahabad  impregnable  to  any  hostile  force 
likely  to  be  brought  against  it.  Withm  the  space 
thus  marked  out  by  the  embankment  and  the 
rivers  would  be  included  a  eantonmentj  a  Euro- 
pean town,  and  a  native  town.  The  cantonment* 
a  complete  military  estabUsbment  for  four  or  Jive 
re^nments,  would  be  near  tlie  w^estern  boundary, 
oil  the  Jumna  side.  Eastward  of  this  would  be 
the  new  English  town,  built  in  plots  of  graund 
let  on  lease  to  buildeis  (native  or  European),  wiio 
would  be  required,  in  building  houses,  shops,  and 
hotels,  to  conform  to  some  general  [>lan,  having 
reference  to  the  railway  station  as  a  centre  of 
trade,  Nearer  the  Ganges  would  be  the  native 
town ;  while  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two 
rivers  would  be  tlio  existing  fort,  extended  and 
enlarged  so  as  to  form  if  needml  a  Last  stronghold 
for  all  the  Europeans  in  Allahabad,  Many  of  the 
detalb  in  the  plan  were  suggested  during  a  period 
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of  paiiie  fear,  when  the  natives  were  looked  upon 
aa  if  they  weto  permanently  bitter  enemies ;  and, 
iluruig  the  long  course  of  years  iieeeasary  for 
working  ont  the  idea»  great  modification  id  these 
details  migbt  be  escpected ;  but  the  general  cbarac- 
tcr  of  tlie  scheme,  as  developed  about  the  period 
to  which  this  chapter  relates,  may  he  understood 
from  the  abore  brief  sketch. 

It  was  on  the  5tli  of  May  that  a  notitlcatiotL 
appeared  at  Allahabad,  signed  by  Mr  Thorn liiU, 
officiating  commissioner  under  the  governor- 
general,  oonceruing  the  leasing  of  laud  in  that 
city  for  building  purpoaes.  The  terms  were 
evidently  framed  with  the  inteutiou  of  attracting 
the  notice  of  commcrciiil  firma,  at  Calcutta  and 
elsewhere^  to  Allahabad  as  a  future  emporium  of 
commerce.  The  regulations  may  be  summarily 
noticed  as  follow :  A  new  dnl  European  town  to 
be  formed  near  tho  railway  station  at  Allahabad, 
distinct  from  the  canton mentj  the  native  town, 
and  the  fort.  Laud,  in  ptoti  of  three  acres  each, 
to  be  let  on  lease  by  the  govemmeutr  for  the 
ercctioD  of  shops,  hoteb,  warehomses,  and  other 
building*  requisite  for  a  European  population. 
Each  plot  to  have  a  frontage  of  three  hundred  feet 
on  a  puhlic  road,  with  a  smaller  road  in  the  rear. 
Borne  of  the  plots  to  be  lot  for  dwelling-houses ; 
attd  these,  as  well  as  the  hotels  and  £hoi>3,  to 
receive  a  certain  iystematic  arrangement,  laid 
down  by  the  authorities  for  the  general  conveni- 
ence of  the  whole  comm unity.  Priority  of  choice 
to  be  given  to  tho^  who  intend  to  coustruet 
hoteli^  on  account  of  the  great  necessity  for  that 
specios  of  accommodation  In  a  newly  collected 
community.  Plots,  competed  for  by  two  or  more 
p«rson%  to  be  sold  by  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  lease  to  b©  for  fifty  years,  unless  a 
shorter  time  be  specified  by  agr^ment ;  and  the 
lifisee  to  have  the  privilege  of  renewal,  under 
approval  as  to  conditions,  but  not  with  any  rise  of 
rental.  The  rent  to  be  thirty  rupees  {about  £3) 
per  acre  per  annum.  Leases  to  be  tmnsferablcj 
and  sub-letting  to  be  permitted,  on  payment  of  a 
registration  fee ;  provided  the  transferroe  or  sub- 
lessee enter  into  an  engagement  to  fulfil  the  neces- 
sary conditions  to  the  government.  Every  lessee 
to  specify  the  kind  of  stmctur^  he  intends  to 
build  on  his  plot ;  to  commence  building  within 
one  year  after  obtaining  the  lease ;  and  to  finish 
in  three  years — on  forfeiture  both  of  the  lease  and 
of  a  money  penalty,  if  the  building  fail  in  kind, 
value,  or  time-  Lessees  to  be  subject  to  such  rates 
and  taxes  as  may  be  imposed  for  municipal  pur- 
poses, and  to  all  regulations  of  police  and  conserv- 
ancy. Lessees  to  be  ])laced  under  stringent  rules, 
concerning  the  employment  of  thatch  or  other 
infiammabte  materials  for  the  roofi  of  buildings. 
Asa  general  rule,  one  plot  to  one  lessee ;  but  if  a 
special  application  be  made,  and  supported  on 
sufHctent  grounds,  two  or  more  plots  to  be  lease<l 
together. — Such  were  the  general  regulations.  At 
the  time  of  issuing  the  order,  there  were  about  forty 
plots  set  out  as  a  commencement  to  the  system, 


Tlie  turbulent  province  of  Oude  next  calls  for 
attention ;  and  as  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  operatioiit, 
bore  almost  equal  reference  to  Oudo  and  Kohtldtoip 
we  will  treat  both  provinces  togetlier. 

It  will  be  remembered,  from  the  details  givtn 
in  the  last  chapter^  that  after  the  great  conqiieil 
of  Luck  now  in  March,  a  considerable  time  elaptld 
before  any  effective  attempts  wei*e  made  to  4>flf- 
take  and  defeat  tlie  rebels  who  had  temped  fmm 
that  city.     A  few  troopers  and  a  few  gujts  were,  it 
is  true,  sent  in  pux'suit,  but  with  no  resources  for 
a  long  series  of  marcbingB  and  encampingi.     Wc 
have  seen  that  Brigadier  John   Jone%  with  tJie 
Roorkee  tield-foree,  about  three  thousand  strong — 
H.M,  60th  Rifle^  1st  Bikh  infantry,  Coke'«  miim, 
17th  Punjatib  infantry,  the  Moultan   Hfirae,  and 
detachments  of  artillery  and  engineeit— ^?i»oed 
into  the  heart  of  Eohilcnnd  from  the  tiortliwari^ 
while  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  General  Walfnle 
operated  ^m  the  Oude  or  southeasterD  tide :  tin 
object  being  to  hem  in  such  of  tho  rebeli  as  had 
asisembled  in  any  force  in  Rohilcund,   Kecftpitulat- 
ing  the  narrative  in  a  few  words,  we  may  remind 
the  reader  tliat  Jones  started  fix)m  Roorkee  oo  the 
1 5th  of  tho  month ;  crossed  the  Ganges  on  the 
17th ;  defeated  a  body  of  rebels  at  Kagul  on  tlic 
same  day ;  and  advanoed  during  tho  next  four 
days  steadily  on  the  road  to  Mooradabad.    On  the? 
2Mf  he  fought  and  won  tho  battle  of  Kogeiiift  |  on 
the  23d,  at  Noorpoor,  he  struck  Into  thd  tiigli  raid 
&om  Mozuflfcmugger  to  Mooradabad,  with  a  rlew 
of  protecting  one  of  the  ghata  or  ferries  of  the 
Ganges;  on  tho  24th,  he  reached  ChujUta^ 
he  learned  that  Feroze  Shah,  one  of  the 
princes  of  the   House  of  Delhi,  had 
entered  Mooradabad  two  days  beforo  i  ind  Ml  Ihs 
25th  he  reached  that  town^  which  had  been  hMtHy 
evacuated  by  Fero^^  3hah  on  the  news  of  Jofies'f 
approach.     Encamping  outside  the  town,  Jone^ 
ordered  Lieutenant'Colonel  (formerly  Major)  Coke, 
who  commanded  the  infantiy  portion  of  his  force^ 
to  march  into  Mooradabad^  and  make  a  diligent 
search  for  a  number  of  rebel  chieftains  believed 
to  be  hidden  there.      This  search  was  attended 
with  unexpected  success.    Coke  placed  parties  of 
the  Moultan  cavalry  at  all  tho  outlets  of  the  city, 
to   prevent  escapes,  and  then  he   attacked  and 
searched  all  the  houses  in  which  rebel  chieftains 
were  believed  to  be  concealed.     The  capture  of 
one  of  them  was  marked  by  a  daring  act  of  intre- 
pidity on  the  part  of  an  English  officer.    Nawab 
Mujjoo  Khan,  the  chief  of  the  rebels  hereabouts, 
had  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Nawab  of 
Mooradabad,  and  liad  instigated  the   people  to 
murder  and  plunder  the  Europeans  in  the  place, 
many  months  earl i en     To  capture  this  TiUain  was 
a  |K)int  of  some  importance.     Coke  proceeded  to 
the  Nawab's  honae  with  two  guns,  a  party  of 
Sappera,   and    the   1st   Punjaub    infanti^.     The 
soldiers   of  the  Nawab^s  guard  making  a  stout 
resistance,  many  of  them  were  shot  down,  indud- 
ing  the  son  and  nephew  of  the  Nawab.  Lieutenant 
Angelo  then  burst  open  the  door  of  the  room  in 


wliich  the  Hawab  and  anollicr  of  his  eons  were 
concealed,  and  captntcd  them*  While  so  occupied, 
he  wm  fired  upon  by  some  of  tbo  Nawab'a  guard, 
from  an  upper  room  ;  whereupon  he  rushed  up 
stairs,  burst  opeu  the  door,  entered  the  room 
Bingle-handed,  and  shot  three  men  in  sucee«sbn 
with  his  revolver ;  some  of  his  troops  then  coming 
up,  he  captured  the  reft  yf  the  guard.  In  shortj 
the  search  was  tlioroughly  suecessful.  The  names 
and  titles  of  twenty*onc  rebel  chieftains  captured, 
containing  many  repetitions  of  Khau,  Sheik,  Ali, 
Hossein,  Beg,  and  Shah,  shewed  that  these  evil- 
doers were  mostly  Mohammedans — the  Hindoos 
of  Hohilcund  baying  been  much  less  extensively 
involved  in  rebellion.  While  Jones  was  thus  operat- 
ing in  the  northwest,  Waipole  was  engaged,  though 
less  successfully^  in  the  southeast  Ha  started 
on  the  t^th  from  Lucknow^  with  the  *Eohileund 
Ftcl deforce,*  five  thousand  strong;  received  a  morti- 
fying discomfiture  on  the  14th  at  Fort  Rhodamow, 
tendered  more  distressing  by  the  death  of  Brigadier 
Adrian  Hope  ;  defeated  the  rebels  at  Sirsa  on  the 
22d ;  and  crossed  the  Ramgunga  at  Atlygnnje  on 
the  23d  The  commander-in-chief  himself  left 
Lucknow  about  the  middle  of  the  month  \  started 
from  Cawnpore  at  the  head  of  a  small  column  on 
the  IStli;  advanced  to  Kilianporej  Poorab,  Urrowl, 
Mcemn-ke-serai,  Gosaigunje,  and  Kamalgunjo 
between  that  date  and  the  24th  ;  entered  Furruck- 
abad  and  Futtcghur  on  the  25ih ;  crossed  the 
Ganges  on  the  26th  and  27th ;  joined  Walpolc's 
field-force  on  the  banks  of  the  Ramgunga  on  the 
2Slh ;  marched  to  Kaoth  on  the  29th ;  and 
reached  Shahjehanpoor  on  the  30th,  in  force 
sufficient  to  retake  that  city,  but  not  in  time  to 
capture  the  rebel  Moulvie  of  Fyzabad,  who  escajved 
to  work  mischief  else  where.*— Wo  thus  call  to 
mind  that,  at  the  end  of  April,  Campbell  and 
Waipole  bad  advanced  from  the  southeast  as  far 
as  8hahjehanpoor ;  while  Jones  bad  advanced 
fmm  the  northwest  to  Mooradabad — the  two  forces 
being  separated  by  the  city  of  Bareilly,  and  a  wide 
expanse  of  intervening  country.  About  the  same 
time  General  Penny  was  planning  a  march  with 
a  third  column  towards  a  point  between  Bareilly 
and  Shahjehanpoor,  after  crossing  the  Ganges  at 
Nudowlee  ;  he  was  to  march  through  the 
IJudayoon  districti  and  to  unite  his  column  with 
Sir  Calin*a  main  force  at  Meeranpore  Kutra,  six 
marches  distant  fi-om  Futteghur  Bareilly,  the 
chief  city  of  lloliilcund  Pr^jper,  heeame  the  point 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  commanders  of  all 
three  forces  were  directed*  We  have  now  to  see 
to  what  result  these  comhinatlooi  led  in  tlie 
following  month. 

On  tho  M  of  May  the  Hohilcund  field- force,  of 
which  Sir  Colm  Campbell  now  assumed  the  com- 
mand in  person,  started  from  Shahjehanpoor,  to 
©ommenee  operations  against  Bareilly,  A  small 
force  was  left  behind  for  the  defence  of  Shahjehan- 
poor, comprising  one  Aving  of  tho  8Sd  foot,  De 
Kantzow's  Irregular  Horse^  four  guns,  and  a  few 
a?tiU«rymen  and  sappetfi^  under  Colond  Hill. 


What  befeJ  this  small  force  will  pr^ently  appear. 
Bir  Colin  marched  on  the  Sd  to  Tilmml,  over  a 
fertile  flat  countiy,  diversified  with  topes  of  tree;^, 
but  nearly  overwhelmed  with  dust,  and  inhabited 
by  villagers  who  were  thrown  into  great  doubt  by 
tho  approach  of  what  they  feared  might  he  a 
hostile  force.  On  the  3d  he  advanced  from  Tilmul 
to  Futtehgunje  ;  where  he  was  joined  by  the  force 
which  General  Penny  had  undertaken  to  bring 
into  Rohilcund  from  the  west. 

At  this  point  it  is  desirable,  before  tiacing  the 
further  operations  of  the  commandei-iu'Chief,  to 
notice  tho  eonrso  of  evente  which  led  to  tho  death 
of  General  Penny.  Being  i^  Nerowlee,  on  the 
2dth  of  April^  and  believing  that  tho  rebeU  were 
in  some  force  at  the  town  of  Oosalt,  Penny  iet  out 
with  a  column  for  service  in  that  direction,  Thiii 
eolumn  consisted  of  somothlng  under  1500  men : 
namely,  200  Carabiniers,  350  H.M.  <>4th,  250 
Moultan  Home,  360  Belooch  1st  battalion,  200 
Punjaub  2d  infantry,  a  heavy  field-battery^  and 
a  light  field-battery  with  four  guns.  The  colunui 
left  Nerowlee  about  nine  in  the  evening;  but 
various  delays  prevented  Penny  from  reaching 
Oosait,  seven  miles  distanti  untd  midnight,  It 
then  appeared  that  the  enemy  had  retired  from 
Oc^ait,  and^  as  native  rumour  said,  had  re- 
treated to  Datagnnje.  The  column  advanced 
deliberalelyj  under  the  impression  that  no  enemy 
was  near;  but  when  arrived  at  Kukerowlee,  it 
suddenly  fell  into  an  ambuscade*  From  the 
language  used  by  Colonel  Jones  of  the  Carabiniers^ 
whose  lot  it  was  to  write  the  official  account  of  this 
affair,  it  is  evident  that  General  Penny  had  been 
remiss  in  precautionary  measures ;  he  shared  the 
belief  of  Mr  Wilson,  a  political  resident  who  accom- 
panied him,  that  no  enemy  was  near,  and  under 
the  influcnoe  of  this  belief  be  relaxed  the  systematic 
order  of  march  which  had  been  maintained  nntit 
Oosait  was  reached.  *  From  this  point,*  we  are 
told^  ^military  precautions  were  some  what  neglected, 
the  mounted  portion  of  the  column  being  allowed 
Tory  eonsideimbly  to  outmarch  the  infantry ;  and 
eventually,  tliough  an  advanced-guard  was  kept 
up,  it  was  held  back  immediately  in  front  of  the 
artillery.*  Penny  with  hia  stalF,  and  Mr  Wilson, 
were  riding  at  the  head  of  the  advanced-guard ; 
when  at  tour  o'clock^  near  Kukerowlee,  tliey  came 
into  the  midst  of  a  wholly  unexpected  body  of  the 
enemy  ;  who  iK>nrcd  out  grape  and  round  shot 
at  not  more  than  forty  yardfe*  distance,  charged 
down  from  the  left  with  horsemen,  and  openesl 
fire  with  musketry  in  front.  One  of  tho  first  who 
fell  was  General  Penny^  brought  low  by  gwipe- 
fihot.  Colonel  H,  Ev  Jones,  who  now  took  the 
command,  made  the  best  arrangamenti  he  could 
to  meet  the  emergency.  The  four  guns  of  the 
light  field-battery  were  quickly  ordered  up  to  the 
front,  and  the  cavalry  were  brought  forward  ready 
for  a  charge.  There  were,  however,  many  difficul- 
ties to  contend  against.  The  enemy^B  right  occupied 
a  mass  of  sand-hills ;  their  left  was  protected  by 
tfaiok  groves  of  trees;  the  town  of  Kukerowlee 


WM  in  their  rear  to  fail  back  upon;  and  tlie 
dimness  of  the  light  rendered  it  impossibk  rigbUy 
to  judge  the  number  and  position  of  the  rebels. 
Under  these  eircnmstances,  Colonel  Jones  deemed 
it  best  merely  to  hold  hia  gronnd  until  dayliglit 
should  suggest  the  moit  fitting  course  of  proeednre, 
and  until  the  infantry  should  liave  arrived*  Whea 
the  G4th  came  up  with  the  cavalry  and  artillery 
which  Penny  had  imprudently  allowed  to  go 
so  far  ahead,  Colonel  Bhigham  at  once  chai-gcd 
the  enemy  in  front,  and  drove  them  into  the  town. 
This  done,  Jones  ordered  the  artiUcTy  to  shell  the 
tawn ;  this  completely  paralysed  the  rebels,  who 
aoon  began  to  escape  from  the  opposite  side. 
Hereupon  Jones  sent  his  cavalry  in  pursuit ;  many 
of  the  enemy  were  cut  up^  and  one  gun  taken ;  but 
it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  continue  this  pur^t 
to  any  great  distance,  in  a  district  imperfe^^tly 
known.  This  battle  of  Kukerowlee  was  thu%  liko 
nearly  all  the  battles,  won  by  the  British  ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  nn fortunate  want  of  fore- 
sight on  the  part  of  General  Penny,  he  might  have 
been  spared  to  write  the  dispatch  which  described 
it  He  was  the  only  officer  killed.  Those  wounded 
were  Captains  Forster  and  Betty^  Lieutenants 
Eckford,  D^kvies,  and  Graham,  Eckford's  escape 
from  death  was  very  extraordinary.  The  fii-st  lire 
opened  by  the  rebels  shot  Ids  horse  from  under  him; 
he  then  mounted  an  artillery-horse;  a  party  of 
Ghaaees — fanatics  wlio  have  sworn  to  die  for  their 
*deen*  or  fa  it  li— attacked  him,  wounded  Inm,  and 
stabbed  his  horse;  Eckfoixl  fell  offhand  a  Ghazee 
gave  him  a  tremendous  cut  over  the  back  of  tho 
right  slioulder^  and  left  him  fur  dead  :  Burgeon 
Jon^  came  up,  and  helped  the  wounded  lieutenant 
along  ;  but  the  enemy  pursuing,  Eekford  was  mad^ 
to  lie  down  flat  on  his  face  as  if  dea^l ;  tho  enemy 
passed  on  without  noticing  him,  and  ho  was 
a  (Iter  wards  rescued  by  some  of  his  companions. 
Three  days  after  this  encounter  with  the  rebels, 
Colonel  Jones  sueeecded  in  bringing  poor  Penny's 
column  into  Stife  junction  with  ^ir  Colln's  force  at 
Futtehgunje— the  mutineers  and  ruffians  frem  the 
district  of  Budayoou  retiring  before  him,  and 
swelling  the  mass  of  iusui'gents  at  Barcilly* 

While  this  was  doing,  another  Jones  was  march- 
ing through  Rohilcund  in  a  di^erent  direction.  It 
is  neceisary  to  avoid  confusion  in  this  matter,  by 
bearing  in  mind  that  Brigadier  John  Jones  com- 
manded  tho  *Kourkeo  fi  eld -force  ;*  whiJe  Colonel 
H,  K.  Jones  held  tlio  temporary  command  of  tho 
column  lately  headed  by  General  Penny,  The 
brigailier,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  laid  down  by  Sir 
Colin,  directed  hi  a  march  so  that  both  might  reach 
Bareiliy  on  tho  same  day,  the  one  from  Moorada- 
bad  and  the  other  from  ShahjehanjKJor.  While  on 
his  march,  Jones  ex  pee  ted  to  come  up  with  the 
rebeb  at  Mecrgunje,  a  place  ^^ithin  a  few  miles  of 
Bai*cilly.  lie  found,  however^  that  after  eoust met- 
ing two  hatter tes  at  the  firit- named  pliMe,  they 
had  apparently  misdoubted  their  safely,  and 
retreated  to  Bare  illy.  Cavalry,  sent  on  in  pui'suit, 
overtook  the  rear  of  the  rebels,  cut  down  great 


numbers  of  them,  and  captured  two  guns.  At  an 
early  hour  on  the  6th,  the  brigadier  with  his  force 
arrived  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  a  bridge  con* 
tiguous  to  Barcilly,  known  as  Bahadoor  HmgVi 
bridge.  Uis  reconnoitring  party  was  fired  upoi^ 
A  skirmish  at  once  ensued,  which  lasted  three 
houi^,  and  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  bridge  i  iht 
rebels  were  driven  back  with  great  slaughter  into 
BareOly,  Just  as  Jones  reached  the  mar^D  of  the 
city,  he  heard  a  cannonading  which  denoted  the 
arrival  of  the  commander-in-chief  from  thf?  opposite 
direction. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  caalesceQCe  of  the  forces 
under  the  two  Joneses,  wc  shall  be  prepared  to 
trace  the  march  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  tuwanlf  the 
common  centre  to  which  the  attention  of  all  wm 
now  direeteti 

After  being  reinforced  at  Futtchgunje  by  tlitf 
column  recently  under  the  command  of  Penny, 
Sir  Colin  rei^umcd  his  march  on  the  3ti  of  May 
Ashe  adtanccil,  lie  received  news  that  the  rebeb 
were  in  much  disorder.  Several  of  the  chielj  had 
left  them  ;  and  Nena  Sahib,  a  coward  thronghout, 
had  sought  safety  by  fleeing  towards  the  border- 
region  l»etween  Oude  and  NepauL  The  main 
body  had  been  some  time  at  Fureedj>ore;  but 
when  they  heard  of  Sir  Colin  being  at  Fnttehgunje 
they  retreated  to  Bareilly— thei-cby  running  into 
the  power  of  aoother  column p  The  villagers, 
mostly  Hindoos,  told  distressing  tales  of  the  extor- 
tions! and  wrongs  they  had  suflered  at  the  haiids  of 
the  Mohammedan  chieftain b,  during  the  tweh'e 
months  that  llohilcund  had  been  in  the  [^wcr 
of  the  rebels  j  tliey  made  great  profession  of  their 
joy  at  seeing  the  arrival  of  an  English  army ;  bat 
past  experience  had  shewn  that  such  profession 
should  be  received  with  much  qnalitication.  Cer* 
tain  it  was,  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  during  his 
marches  through  Oude,  the  Doab,  and  Rohilcund^ 
received  Ycry  little  aid,  and  very  little  correct  infor- 
mation, from  the  villagers  of  the  districts  through 
which  he  passed;  they  were  cither  timid,  or 
double-dealiugj  or  both.  In  one  of  his  dispatchea 
he  ^'lid:  ^In  spite  of  the  assumed  friendship  of 
tho  Hindoo  portion  of  the  population,  1  have  not 
found  it  easier  to  obtain  information  in  Bohil- 
cund,  on  which  trust  could  be  put,  than  has 
been  the  ease  in  dealing  with  the  insurrection  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire.'  On  the  4thj  the 
commauder-in-chief  advanced  tmm  Fiittehgunje 
to  Fureodpore,  only  one  march  from  Bareilly, 
Eumours  now  arrived  that  not  only  Nena  Sahib, 
but  the  Delhi  prince  Peroze  Shah,  had  sought 
safety  by  Bight  fn^m  Bareilly;  but  that  Khan 
Mahomed  Khan  still  remained  at  tho  head  of  the 
rebels.  On  this  point,  however,  and  on  the  number 
of  the  enemy's  forces^  no  information  was  obtained 
that  could  bo  relied  upon.  As  for  Bareilly  itself, 
supposing  no  fortifications  to  have  been  thrown  up 
by  the  rebels,  it  could  not  long  maintain  a  SJ^e ; 
seeing  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  stream  with 
rather  eteep  banks^  there  was  no  obstacle  to  the 
entrance  of  a  force  from  without.    The  city  itself 


consisted  maiuly  of  a  street  two  miles  lon^,  with 
numerous  d arrow  streets  and  lanes  branching  off 
to  tlie  right  and  left ;  ontside  those  streets  and 
lanes  were  large  suburbs  of  detached  houses,  walled 


gardens,  plantations,  and  enclosures  ;  and  outside 
the  suburbs  were  wide  plains  intet^ected  by 
nullahs*  It  was  at  present  uncertain  whether  the 
two  foreeSj  from  Shahjchanpoor  and  Mooradabad^ 


I 
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enuld  prevent  the  escape  of  the  enemy  over  these 
lateral  auhufhs  and  plains  ;  but  such  was  certainlj 
the  hope  and  wish  of  the  coDimander-in-ctiiet 

Early  in  the  moLmin^  of  the  5th,  Sir  Colin  left 
his  camping-ground  at  Furoedporc,  and  advanced 
towards  Bareilly.  After  a  brief  halt,  the  videttes 
detected  a  btKly  of  rebel  cavalry  in  the  distance ; 
and  Sir  Colin  at  once  marsli ailed  Ins  forces  for  an 
attack.  The  whole  force  was  brigaded  uito  two 
brigade!  of  cavalry,  nnder  Jones  and  II agar t ;  one 
of  artillery^  under  Brind ;  and  two  of  infantry, 
under  Hay  and  Stisted  *   Without  referenco  to  the 

*  Cffvairjf.^Ut  Briffodf,  tmder  BrtgidLer  Jqhm  (€th  Drifoon 
GiiATtli>.  Ifead-quaftcrt  and  Ivo  iquadroni  nth  Dru^oon  Giurdv 
luidor  CftpUifi  nickentolT;  CApt&to  Lfud'H  AloultAim  horK- 
SiS  Brisadt^  uadfir  Brig ftdlor  Hagart  E7th  IIuNJirA).  Hrr  Mi^nty'i 
nil  Laneen,  mider  M«jor  Cola;  S^d  I^iivlAiib  cavalrj^  und<xr 
M^or  8.  firovDe;  detachment*  qI  Lahore  H^tit  horse^  l^t  Fixt>Jla,ub 
c«TAh7,  AUi  Piinjjiub  cavalry^  and  ijth  irreRulmr  cavalry. 

jlflii/flTf.— Under  Lfentenant.caloiiel  nrind,  C  B.,  B.A.  \  lAm- 
t0i»Dl^4oLoiid[  TDEnb»>  troopn  B.K-A^-»  Lieut(?na^nt-eDl{it]i<I  Rem« 
ingion'a  tro^op,  BIL  A.*»  Mi^cn  ilaznmond't  Wi^Vi  flc!d.liDtt«f7^  B,  A,^ 
ftfwt^mi  tvo bnry 0«kl-batt«rUs,  Captain  Fi^tic^iEi,  It, A.;  ai«gd- 
traln  wUb  Mijar  !>«  Mesudcr'H  coinpAny,  R.A,,  utader  Captain 
Cook  worthy's  dctachinent,  1I.A,  ^  dotat^hmcnt  TL.^  Beagal  Aod 


brigades,  however,  the  order  of  advance  was  thus 
armnged:  the  2d  Fnnjaub  cavalry  formed  a  lino 
of  skirmishers  on  the  left  of  the  main -road  \  the 
Lahore  light  horse  formed  a  similar  line  on  the 
right;  while  across  the  road,  and  in  support  of  thcFo 
gkirmbhers^  was  a  line  formed  by  troops  of  the 
9th  Lance rf  and  tho  1st  Ptinjanb  cavalry,  a  troop 
of  borsc-artiUcnr,  and  several  field-guns.  Then 
canie  the  78th  Highland ers^  and  a  body  of  Sappers 
and  Engineers,  along  the  road ;  the  93d  foot  on  the 
right  of  the  road ;  and  the  4M  Highlanders  on  the 
left.    Next,  supporting  and  banking  these,  were 

Punjaiih ;  Sapp«n  and  Minpn,  ttoder  Lleutanuit-^loiwl  Hianieat, 
1I.E.»  cbtef^engjnein'  to  the  forc^^ 

irx/mitrif^—^HifthtmtA  liritj^d^,  under  Lleat^mntpoolonel  Ltilh 
n^Y,  C.B.  iber  Majetty'fl  MA  High  landers].  Ht7  AfiOatyptSd  Htfli- 
hmdvTit  ondcr  Lleatenant-  caWntI  CaxnerDii  i  her  Bfj^^f^' a  TSth 
High Ja^ndcn,  under  Llautenant- colonel  Taylor*  C.B,;  bn-]klaj«iFty  a 
39d  ElJg^hlan4erVi  onder  Licutenuit'ColoDel  Boh;  4th  Fiu^auh 
RMea^  Ueatenant  M' Queen;  B«looish  BatUUon,  Capuin  BoriUo. 
BHff&dkr  &iMtfd'^M  (jTtth)  BriSitdt.  StiTCa  eotnjMnkfl  ber  Jkl^istty'a 
64th.  foot,  LJcatenant  co]on«<t  Bingham,  CM, ;  her  Maijeaty'a  TBth 
IltghJ&nderK,  CoIotvcI  liiiinlitDD ;  4  cooipanlaa  b«r  M«ie*t/i  b^  foof* 
ColoncrL  ihc  Bon.  P.  IlLTbert,  C.B.;  Id  Puj^aob  iDfantrf,  Lku- 
tdwnt-e^lDOEl  Greene i  ^d  Fte^iub  inftstry*  Captain  Stafford. 
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the  79tb  foat,  the  Carabiniora,  the  Moultaa  Horse, 
tlio  remainder  of  the  9tli  Lancers  and  of  the 
Fmijaub   cavalry,  and   a  wing  of  the   Belooch 

battalion.  Then  came  the  sicge*traiQ  and  the 
enormons  army  of  baggage ;  fianked  by  the  64tli 
foot,  a  wing  of  the  82dj  the  2d  Punjaub  infantry^ 
and  tlic  4th  Punjaub  rifles.  Lastly  came  the  rear- 
gaardi  comprising  the  22d  Funjaub  infaotry,  the 
I7th  iiTc^^Iar  cavalryj  a  iiqitadron  of  the  flth 
Punjaub  cavahy,  and  a  troop  of  horae-artillcry. 
Aa  this  strong  force  advanced,  the  rebels  fired 
a  few  shot  from  a  battery  set  up  at  the  entrance 
to  BarciOy ;  but  they  made  scarcely  any  atteoipt 
to  fortify  or  defend  either  the  stream  that  crossed 
tlie  high  roadj  or  the  bridge  over  the  stream*  The 
enemy's  infantry  appeared  to  be  mostly  congre- 
gated in  the  old  cantonment  or  sepoy-lines,  while 
the  cavalry  were  hovering  about  In  topes  of  trees. 
The  infantry  scarcely  shewed  ;  bnt  the  cavahy, 
aided  by  horse-artillery,  made  demonsti'ations  as 
if  shout  to  attack,  in  numbers  estimated  at  two 
or  three  thonsand.  This  did  not  itay  the  progress 
of  Sir  CoUn,  who  was  too  Btrong  to  be  affected  by 
siieh  an  attempt  Advancing  through  a  suburb  on 
one  side  of  the  city,  he  ordeied  the  42d,  the  79 th, 
find  a  Sikh  or  Punjaub  regiment,  to  explore  & 
mined  mass  of  one -storied  hooscs.  What  followed 
may  beat  be  told  in  the  language  of  Mr  Russell, 
who  was  with  the  army  at  the  time;  *  As  soon  as 
the  Siklis  got  into  tlic  houses,  they  were  exposed 
to  a  heavy  fire  from  a  large  body  of  mateldook- 
raen  concealed  around  thcni.  They  either  retired 
of  their  own  accord,  or  w^ero  ordered  to  do  so  ;  at 
all  events,  they  fell  back  with  rapidity  and  disorder 
upon  the  advancing  Highlanders.  And  now 
occurred  a  most  extraordinary  scene.  Among  the 
matdhloekmen,  who,  to  the  number  of  seven 
or  eight  hundred,  were  lying  boMnd  the  walls  of 
the  houses,  was  a  body  of  Ghazees  or  Mussulman 
fitnatics,  who,  like  the  Roman  Dceii,  devote  their 
livea  with  solemn  oaths  to  their  countiy  or  their 
faith.  Uttering  loud  cries,  ^'fiiimillab,  Allah, 
dccn,  dcen  I"  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  these 
fanaticBj  sword  in  hand,  with  small  circular  bucklcra 
on  the  left  arm,  and  green  cummer  bungs,  rushed 
out  after  the  Sikhs,  and  dashed  at  the  left  of  tlie 
right  wing  of  the  Highlanders,  With  bodies  bent 
and  heads  low^,  waving  their  tulwars  with  a  circular 
molion  in  the  air,  they  camo  on  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  At  first  they  were  mistaken  for  Sikhs, 
whoso  passage  had  already  somewhat  disordered 
our  nmks.  Fortunately,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was 
close  up  with  the  42d ;  his  keen,  quick  eye  detected 
the  case  at  once,  ** Steady,  men,  steady;  close  up 
the  ranks.  Eayenet  them  as  they  come  on/^  It 
was  just  in  time  ;  for  these  madmen,  furious  with 
bang,  were  already  among  usj  and  a  body  of  them 
sweeping  around  the  left  of  the  right  wing  got 
into  the  rear  of  the  regiment  The  struggle  was 
sanguinary  but  short  Three  or  them  dashed  so 
suddenly  at  Colonel  Cameron  that  they  pulled 
him  off  his  horse  ere  ho  could  defend  himself. 
Hli  sword  fell  out  of  its  sheath,  and  he  would 


have  been  hacked  to  pieces  in  anothar  taottijeiit 
but  for  the  gallant  promptitude  of  Colonr-serg^ul 
Oardmer,  who,  stepping  out  of  the  rauka,  drove 
his  bayonet  through  two  of  them  in  the  twinkUng 
of  an  eye,  The  third  was  shot  by  one  of  the  424 
Brigadier  Walpolo  had  a  similar  escape ;  ho  was 
seized  by  two  or  three  of  the  Ghazecs,  who  sou^t 
to  put  him  oi'  his  horse,  w-hile  others  cut  at  him 
with  their  tulwars.  He  received  two  cats  on  thu 
hand,  but  he  was  delivered  from  Uio  enemy  by  the 
quick  bayonets  of  the  4 2d.  In  a  few  miimtcs  the 
dead  bodice  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- tliree  of 
these  Gbi^ees,  and  some  eighteen  op  twenty 
wounded  men  of  oura,  were  all  the  tokens  left  of 
the  struggle.' 

Sir  Colin  had  not  yet  reached  BareLUy,  The 
little  skirmishing  that  had  occurred  was  in  one  of 
the  suburbs.  The  enemy ^s  cavalry,  though  power- 
leis  for  any  serious  attack,  succeeded  in  creatiij^, 
bjr  a  dash  across  the  plain  towards  the  baggage,  an 
ind^crihablo  amount  of  alarm  among  the  camp- 
foUowera,  baxaar-traders,  horses,  camels,  bollock^ 
and  elophantu.  There  was  not  much  real  %hting 
throughout  the  day ;  but  the  heat  was  so  mt^inot 
the  poor  soldiers  suffered  so  much  from  thirst,  m 
many  were  brought  low  by  sunstroke,  and  all 
were  so  fatigued,  that  Sir  Colin  resolved  to  bivooac 
ou  the  plain  for  the  night,  postponing  till  the  ne^t 
day  an  advance  into^  and  the  capture  of,  the  dtj 
of  Bareilly. 

AVhether  this  delay  on  the  road  to  victory  wis 
sound  or  not  ia  a  military  sense,  it  afforded  the 
enemy  an  opportunity  to  escape,  which  they  did 
not  fait  to  take  advantage  of.  On  the  morning  of 
the  6th^  it  was  ascertained  that  many  of  the 
leaders,  and  a  largo  body  of  rebel  troops,  bad 
quietly  left  the  place.  Guns  were  brought  to  bcw 
upon  certain  buildings  in  the  city,  known  or 
suspected  to  be  full  of  inmrgents  ;  and  it  wis 
while  tins  cannonade  was  in  progress  that  Sir 
Colin  became  aware  of  the  arrival  of  Brigadier 
Jones,  already  adverted  to.  On  the  7th  the  two 
forces  advanced  into  the  city,  and  took  complete 
possession  of  it,  but  without  capturing  any  of  tht 
leaders,  or  preventing  the  ^capc  of  the  main  body 
of  rebels.  A  large  quantity  of  artillery,  mostly  of 
recent  native  manufacture,  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  victors,  together  with  a  great  store  of  shell, 
shot,  and  powder,  for  tho  manufacture  of  which, 
materials  and  machinery  had  been  provided  by 
the  rebels* 

Before  proceeding  with  the  narrative  of  Bareilly 
affairs^  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  a  very  remark- 
able episode  at  Shahjehanpoor,  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  when  Sir  Colin  Campbell  started  from 
that  place  on  the  2d  of  May,  to  advance  on  Bareilly, 
he  left  behind  him  a  small  defensive  force.  In 
his  dispatch  he  said :  *  When  1  passed  through 
Bhahjehanpoor,  I  was  informed  that  the  Fyxabad 
Moulvie,  and  tho  Nawab  of  the  former  place,  were 
at  Mohumdoe,  with  a  considerable  body  of  men 
who  had  retired  from  Shahjohanpoor ;  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  impolitic  to  leave  tho  district 


without  evidence  of  our  presence/  He  therefore 
told  off  a  small  defensive  force;  comptbing  a  wing 
of  the  B2d  fooU  Lieutenant  De  Kantzx)W'e  irregtilar 
horse,  ft  few  artillcryrnen,  and  four  guns.  In 
ob&dleuce  to  orders  left  by  8ir  Colin,  Colonel  Hall^ 
of  the  d2d,  naarched  tliis  BmaU  foree  from  the 
camp  at  Azeezgunje,  to  occupy  the  jail  in  the 
cantonment  of  Shahjehanpoor  as  a  military  post. 
There  being  no  shade  within  the  cantonment,  he 
pitched  his  eamp  for  a  time  in  a  tope  of  trees  near 
the  jail  He  next  formed  the  jail  into  a  small 
intrenched  position,  with  four  guns,  and  as  large 
a  supply  of  provisions  aa  he  could  procure.  All 
this  was  done  iu  one  day,  the  2d  of  May  i  and. 
Indeed,  not  an  hour  was  to  be  lost ;  for  a  spy 
appeared  on  the  following  morning  to  announce 
that  a  large  body  of  rebels  had  arrived  within  four 
miles  of  the  place,  This  anu ounce m cut  proved  to 
be  correct.  A  strong  band  of  insurgents  from 
Mohumdese  in  Oude,  taking  advantage  of  Sir 
Colin's  departure  from  Shahjehanpoor,  wore 
advancing  to  regain  possession  of  that  station, 
Colonel  Hall  immediately  sent  hb  baggage  and 
provisions  into  the  jail,  and  ordered  four  companies 
of  the  82d  to  guard  the  camp  during  this  transfer, 
Going  out  to  reconnoitre,  ho  saw  the  enemy *s 
cavalry  approaching.  Lieutenant  Do  Kanlxow 
would  willingly  have  charged  the  enemy  with  his 
small  body  of  horse;  but  the  colonel,  knowing  the 
overwhelming^  force  of  the  rebels,  and  noting  his 
instructiona  to  act  on  the  defensive,  forbade  this 
charge^  Both  went  into  the  jail,  with  their  hand- 
ful of  troops,  and  prepared  for  a  resolute  defence. 
The  rebels  arrived^  seized  the  old  forty  plundered 
the  town,  put  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  to 
death,  and  established  patrols  on  the  river's  bank. 
It  was  eompnted  that  they  were  little  less  than 
eight  thousand  strong,  %vith  twelve  guns.  Againit 
this  strong  force,  Hall  held  his  podtiou  for  eight 
days  and  nights,  sustaining  a  continuous  bombard- 
ment, without  thinking  for  an  instant  of  yielding. 
Not  until  the  7th  of  the  month  did  the  commander- 
in-chief  hear  of  this  disaster  at  Shabjehanpoor. 
He  at  once  made  up  a  brigade  ;  consisting  of  the 
60th  Rifles,  the  79th  Highlanders,  a  wing  of  the 
82d  foot^  the  22d  Punjauh  infantry,  two  squadrons 
af  C&rabiniera,  Gureton's  Horse,  with  some  artillery 
and  guns.  Brigadier  Jones,  who  commanded  this 
brigade,  received  at  the  same  time  from  Sir  Colin 
diseretlonary  power  to  attack  the  enemy  at 
Mohumdee  atlcr  the  relief  of  Hall  at  Shahjehan- 
poor, if  he  should  so  deem  it  expedient.  Jone»,  at 
the  head  of  his  brigadej  atarted  from  Bareilly  on 
the  6th,  and  reached  Shahjehanpoor  on  the  llth. 
At  daybreak,  a  body  of  the  enemy  having  been 
seen,  Jones  sent  out  the  Moottan  Horse  to  pursue 
them;  but  a  heavy  mass  of  troops  being  now 
Tiaiblej  it  became  necessai^  to  draw  up  in  order  of 
battle*  The  enemy's  cavalry  began  the  battle^ 
these  were  driven  oflf  by  Joneses  howitasers.  Then 
thii  Highlanders  and  Rifles  were  pushed  on  as 
skirmishers,  supported  by  horse-artillery;  and  in 
a  short  time    the  rebels  were  put  to   flight- 


allowing  the  brigadier  to  select  his  own  point 
of  entrance  into  Shahjehanpoor,  Fortunately  he 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  faet  that  many 
buildings  iu  the  suburbs  had  been  loopholed  for 
musketry,  and  with  the  probability  that  many 
others  in  the  heart  of  the  town  had  been 
similarly  treated  ;  he  thereupon  avoiderl  the  main 
street,  and  made  a  detour  through  the  eastern 
suburbs.  No  enemy  was  viaiblo  within  the  town, 
until  a  strong  party  of  troopers  were  found  drawn 
up  near  the  school-house;  these  were  quickly 
dispersed  by  a  few  shrapncll  shells,  and  a  pui'suit 
by  the  Carabiniers,  leaving  a  gun  and  some 
ammunition- wagons  behind  them.  Jones  cou- 
tinued  his  march  by  the  church,  and  across  the 
parade-ground  to  the  jail,  where  the  gallant  little 
garrison  under  Colonel  Hall  had  so  long  defended 
themselves  against  an  overwhelming  force.  The 
bold  stand  maile  by  this  ofEcer  was  an  enterprise 
that  excited  little  attention  amid  the  various 
excitements  of  the  period ;  but  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
did  not  fail  to  see  that  the  defence  had  been 
prompt,  energetie,  and  skilful.  The  adjutant- 
general,  writing  to  the  governor-gen eral>  said  :  *  I 
am  directed  by  the  commander-in-chief  to  inform 
his  lordship  that  the  lieutenant- colon  el  hardly  does 
justice  to  himself  in  his  report  of  this  defence, 
which  was  conducted  by  him  with  prudence  and 
skill,  and  consequenUy  with  trifling  loss.  I  am  to 
add  that  Lieutenant-colonel  Hall,  although  ho 
makes  no  mention  of  the  fact^  was  himself  wounded 
by  a  nniaket-bullDt  in  the  leg,  from  the  effect  of 
which  he  has  not  yet  (May  29th)  recovered/ 

To  return  to  Bareilly.  After  the  operations 
which  have  now  been  briefly  described,  the  insur- 
gents were  so  completely  driven  out  of  Mooradabad^ 
Bareilly,  and  Shaiijehanpoor,  the  principal  towns 
in  this  province,  tbat  it  was  no  longer  deemed 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  'Rohilound  field-force' 
in  its  collected  form ;  the  various  brigades,  cavalry 
and  infantry,  were  broken  up,  and  Bir  CoUn  gave 
separate  duties  to  his  various  officers,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  information  received  from 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Some  corps  and 
detachments  remained  at  Bareilly;  some  went  to 
Lueknow;  one  or  two  Pnnjanb  regiments  set  off 
towanls  Meerut ;  and  General  Walpolo  waa  placed 
in  command  in  Kumaon  and  Hohilcund.  It  was 
just  at  this  time,  the  11th  of  May,  that  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  received  an  official  notification  from  the 
Queen  to  thank  his  troops  in  her  name  for  their 
gallant  servioea  iu  earlier  months.  The  addrcsjs 
was,  of  course,  merely  of  a  customary  kind  under 
such  circumstances  ;  but  il  constituted  one  among 
the  list  of  honoutE  to  which  soldiers  look  as  some 
reward  for  their  Ixard  Ufe  *    The  *  last  stronghold' 


■  *Thi?  Minmandet-ln-chlff  hai  ffwlwd  tfet  wort  frtetiMtB  »m- 
mniKis  cf  her  Mnjcpiy  tho  Qaecn  to  wniniMiiMite  to  the  anajr  mi 
cxpr^itLon  of  the  ileep  interwt  felt  by  tbe  CIdmeO  In  the  excrU&ni  of 
the  trooiiiL  aud  the  luceewfut  proffT"*  o'  'h«  aunpalfcti^ 

*Slr  Coiin  OiranbeM  haj  delayed  iMag  execnlloii  ta  the  tojml 
commattd,  nntW  he  waa  able  lu  srinouhc*  to  the  ■roiy  that  th»  ImI 
atr^iiffhoid  0*  rebflhon  had  faUen  before  tbo  pertewriait  fcttinn 
or  the  iTOOtfl  of  bCT  MAjertr  Md  tiii  Hon,  Eail  Iiuti*  Comptoif . 

*  It  Ifl  tinpoMlble  for  the  wpunindcr-ia^ahM  10  «ipr«iB  ■dtquat^l^ 
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adi;*eHed  to  bj  him  was  Bareilly  ;  lie  could  not 
then  koow  timt  anotlier  stronghold,  G  wall  or,  was 
deatincd  to  l>e  the  Bc^ne  ora  tnach  moro  sanguinarj 

Am  org  the  arrangcmenU  moro  immediatclj 
aflfccting  liohiicund,  was  the  formiition  of  a  coltimn 
for  special  service  in  the  countrj"^  districts.  This 
column,  placed  under  the  command  of  Lien  tenant- 
colonel  (now  Brigadier)  Cokc^  comprised  a  wing  of 
tbt  42d  Highlanders,  the  1st  Ptmjauh  riflt^  the  1st 
Sikh  infantry,  a  detachment  of  the  24th  Punjatib 
infantry,  a  squadron  of  Caraljiniers,  the  Moultan 
Horae,  a  detaehmeufe  of  the  1 7th  irregular  cavalrj, 
and  a  considerable  force  of  artillery.  With  three 
weeks*  supplies  for  the  European  troops,  and  four 
weeks*  for  the  native,  this  column  set  forth  from 
Bareilly  on  the  12  th  of  May. 

The  cnmmander-in-ehief,  leaving  instructions 
for  tho  formation  of  efficient  defences  at  Bareillyj 
started  off  to  some  more  central  station,  wbei-c  he 
could  h«  in  ensy  communication  with  the  various 
columns  engaged  in  different  parts  of  Northern 
I ndta.  G e neral  Wal pole  took  com  mand  o f  the  whole 
of  the  Rohilcnnd  troops  ;  having  under  him  Coke's 
bngado  just  adverted  to,  and  Major  Lennox  to 
jiuperintend  the  engineering  works  at  Bareilly. 
Mr  Alexander  established  himself  aa  civil  com- 
missioner, to  rcoi^anisc  a  govern  m  en  t  for  that 
long-distracted  province.  Being  thus  satisfied  that 
affitipa  were  in  a  good  train,  Sir  Colin  started  «n  the 
15th,  taking  with  him  his  head-quarters  staf!^  the 
64th  foot,  a  wing  of  the  Dth  Lancers,  and  detach- 
ments of  other  trooivs.  The  veteran  commander  bore 
heat  and  fatigue  in  a  manner  that  astonished  his 
subordinates ;  he  got  through  an  amount  of  work 
which  knocked  up  hia  aids-de-camp ;  and  was 
always  ready  to  advise  or  command,  as  if  rest  and 
food  were  contingeneies  that  he  cared  not  about. 
Tho  natives,  when  any  of  them  sought  for  and 
obtained  an  interview  with  him,  were  often  a 
good  deal  surprised  to  see  tho  commander  of  the 
mighty  British  army  in  shirtsleeves  and  a  pith- 
hat  I  but  the  keen  eye  and  the  cool  manner  of  tho 
old  soldier  told  that  he  had  all  his  wits  about  him, 
and  was  none  the  worse  from  the  absence  of  glitter 
and  personal  adornment.  His  advance  in  the  first 
instance  was  to  Fureodporo,  as  a  first  stage  towards 
Futtcghur;  his  second  to  Futtohgunje;  but  here 
he  heard  news  that  changed  his  plans*  To  under- 
stand what  occurred,  we  must  revert  to  the  affairs 
at  Shahjehanpoor. 

When  Brigadier  Jones  had  relieved  Colonel 
Hall  fi-om  his  difficulties  on  the  11th,  he  found 
that  he  had  been  engaged  with  a  fr^ment  only  of 

h^K  penile  of  the  hlfih  honour  dane  to  hlin  In  liarlnflf  hpcn  chOBPti 
bj  the  Qimn  to  contcy  Utr  Miijwtjr'*  nK)«t  f^racl^^iis  ncknowMg- 
menlt  to  the  utAj,  in  the  rnnkt  of  which  hp  hai  pmjied  km  lire. 

'  Tho  comiDftricltr-iii-ehicf  Tcntarcfl  to  quota  thq  very  vords  of 
the  Qy««ti : 

*  **  That  iro  many  gallant,  brftTe,  and  dkllnfulFhed  m«n, 
bcirtnning  with  one  whoner  ttAiQt  vill  pTer  be  rcmpmborM  vrilh 
pride,  Briffjidif^r  jrenern!  HaTclqck«  ihoald  hnve  lUed  nnd  fillpn,  i« 
A  prcBt  grief  to  tho  QueeiK  To  iUI  EnTtjpean*  and  iiaUrp  irixtpi 
wlio  have  fought  to  nobly  and  so  gallon th^—nnd  DOicn^tt  «hom 
the  Qiicpfi  is  rejoiced  to  sec  the  03d— the  Qiwon  witheti  Sir  C^lm  to 
tcmef  the  fiprfnalon  of  h&t  great  adiuiiut4o£i  mi4  gr&ll4iul«^^*  * 


the  enemy's  force ;  and  he  prepared  for  the  eatiliQ- 
gencj  of  a  hostile  encounter.  Ou  the  15th  he  wis 
attacked  with  great  fury  and  in  great  force  bj  thf 
rebels,  who  were  headed  by  the  Monlvie  of  Fn»- 
bad,  the  Be^nm  of  Ottde,  the  Shahz^a  of  DeUii, 
and  (as  some  thought)  by  Nee  a  Sahih,  The 
struggle  continued  tliroughout  the  day,  and  neeM 
all  the  activity  and  reeources  of  the  brigadier.  8© 
large  was  the  body  of  rebel s^  indeed,  that  be  &mU 
do  nothing  more  than  act  on  the  defensive  tiutil 
rein  fore  emeuts  could  reach  him.  This  was  the 
information  received  bj  Sir  Colta  when  at  FuUcii- 
gnnje.  He  immediately  re-arranged  his  forces^ 
Leaving  the  47th  and  D3d  foot,  the  ITlh  Pfflnjub 
infantryj  the  2d  8ikh  cavalry^  and  some  horse  Rod 
foot  ai^tillery,  to  guard  Bareilly  ;  be  hastened 
towards  Shahjehanpoor  w-ith  the  fUtb  foot^  tk 
Beloocli  hattahou,  the  9th  Lancers,  smd  sook 
horse  and  foot  artillery.  On  the  17  th  he  marthad 
to  Tilhur  ;  moving  cautiously,  for  the  rebeli  watt 
known  to  bo  in  great  force  not  far  distoaL 
He  rested  during  the  midday  heat,  in  a 
of  mango-trees  beyond  the  village  of  Tilhi 
In  the  evening^  information  arrived  iliiU 
Moulvie,  with  a  largo  force,  was  stronglj 
on  the  Mohumdee  road,  a  few  mil^  northeei 
of  Sliahjchanpoor.  Mohumdee,  w^hich  had  ban 
made  a  stronghold  by  the  rebels,  connprised  i 
brick-fort,  mounted  with  twelve  or  fifteen  gamt 
strengthened  in  variousj  ways,  niid  proteoled 
Within  and  without  by  troops.  The  Houlvlc^ 
the  most  skilfal  of  the  insurgent  leaders^  licld 
chief  command  in  thei^e  parts ;  bat  tho  llegum 
Oude,  aud  the  Shahzada  of  Delhi,  were  belies  «d 
to  be  near  at  hand.  Mohumdee  itself  was  aboot 
twenty  miles  from  Shahjehanpoor ;  but  the  whale 
road  was  more  or  less  commanded  by  the  t^M& 
In  the  early  morn  of  the  18th  Sir  Colin  started 
again.  Arriving  at  Shahjehanpoor,  he  passed  the 
old  camping-ground,  made  a  partial  circuit  of  the 
city  to  the  bridge  of  boats,  crossed  the  briiigi^  and 
traversed  the  city  to  the  other  side.  It  was  fi 
that  the  city  had  Euffered  considenibly  hy 
cannonading  wdiich  Brigadier  Jones  had 
compelled  to  indict  upon  it,  in  his  operations 
the  relief  of  the  little  garrison  under  Colonel  Hall  ^ 
and  that  many  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  ha/1 
deserted  the  place  until  more  peaceful  tifue%  morv 
facilities  for  quiet  trade,  Rhonld  arrive. 

When  Sir  Colin's  force  joined  that  under  Brig^ 
dier  Jones,  and  the  two  commanders  compared 
notes,  it  was  found  that  tlic  brigadiers  troops  had 
suffered  intensely  from  the  heat.  Mr  Hnssell^  who 
at  that  time— sick  and  hurt  by  a  kick  fi^ni  a 
horse — was  carried  in  a  doolie  or  litter  ameng  the 
*  baggage'  of  Sir  Colin's  army,  was  not  sufficient! v 
in  front  to  witness  much  of  the  fighting ;  but  his 
diary  iB  full  of  vivid  pictures  of  campdife  under  a 
burning  sun :  '  In  Rose-s  attack  on  tho  enemy  at 
Koonch,  eight  men  fell  dead  in  the  ranks,  and 
upwards  of  twenty  officers  and  men  bad  to  be 
carried  from  the  field  through  the  heat  of  the  sun* 
Nineteen  of  our  casualtt^  at  Bareilly,  ten  of  which 
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were  fatal  J  were  caused  in  the  same  way»  In  fact, 
every  march  henceforth  after  ten  o'clock  in  the 
monnng  must  bo  attended  with  loss  of  Hfe.* — '  A 
]iecp  into  ixiost  of  the  teuta  would  discover  many  of 
the  head-quartera*  staff  panting  on  their  charpoySj  in 
the  nearest  possible  approach  to  Adamite  costume, 
and  gasping  for  breath  like  carp  on  the  hanks  of 
a  moat.  It  may  readily  bo  imagined*-if  officers, 
each  of  whom  ha^  a  tent  to  himse1f|  wiCli  kuskus 
tatties,  punkahs,  and  similar  appltancea  to  reduce 
the  temperature,  Euffer  so  much  from  heat — what 
the  men  endure,  packed  ten  or  twelve  in  a  tent, 
and  in  some  regiments  eighteen  or  t^venty,  without 
such  resources,  and  witliout  change  of  light  clothing ; 
and  bow  heavily  picket-duty^  outlying  and  iulying, 
presses  upon  them.*  In  encamping  after  a  twilight 
morning  march,  *  it  may  he  easily  imagined  bow 
anxiously  each  man  surveys  the  trees  about  his 
tent  as  the  site  is  marked  out,  and  calculate  what 
shelter  it  will  give  htm,  and  at  what  time  the  sun 
wili  find  out  his  weak  points  during  the  day ;  for 
indeed  the  rays  do  etrikc  through  every  interstice 
like  red-hot  shot.  There  is  no  indecision  of  shadow^ 
no  infirmity  of  outline  ;  for  wherever  the  sun  falh 
on  the  side  of  a  tcnt^  it  seems  to  punch  out  a  fervid 
bladng  pattern  on  tlie  gray  ground  of  the  canvas/ 
— *  The  motion  of  a  doohe  is  by  no  means  unplea- 
sant ;  but  I  confess  my  experience  of  its  comforts 
has  now  lasted  quite  long  enough.  It  is  a  long  cot 
along  from  a  bamboo-pole,  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  four  n^en,  two  in  front  and  two  behind,  who  at  n 
Ehuffling  pace  carry  you  along  the  road  at  the  rate 
of  four  miles  an  hour  ;  and  two  spare  men  follow 
a£  a  rehef.  As  the  bottom  of  the  litter  hau^  close 
to  the  ground,  the  occupant  has  more  than  his 
share  of  idl  the  diL^t  that  is  going;  but  if  the 
curtains  or  tilts  are  let  down,  the  heat  l»ecomcs 
insupportable.' — *  Tlie  march  of  Jones's  colutnn  lo 
the  relief  of  Slialijehanpoor  had  told  heavily  upon 
the  men.  Upwards  of  thirty  rank  and  file  of  the 
79th  fell  out  in  marching  to  and  thi'ough  the  city ; 
nnd  tho  6Dth  Rifles,  accustomed  though  they  be  to 
Indian  warfare,  were  depriveil  of  the  services  of 
upwards  of  forty  men  froni  sun -stroke.  It  was 
pitiable,  I  was  told,  to  bcc  the  poor  fellows  lying 
in  their  doolies,  gasping  their  last,  The  veins  of 
the  arm  were  opened,  and  leeches  ajiplicd  to  the 
temples ;  but  notwithstanding  every  care,  the 
greater  number  of  the  cases  were  fatal  almost 
immediately ;  and  even  among  the  ciksea  ol  those 
Avho  recovered,  there  are  few  who  are  lit  for  active 
service  again,  except  after  a  long  interval  of  rest.' 
— ^'  I  own  1  am  dist tossed  when  I  see  the  60th 
Rifles  dressed  in  dark -green  tunics,  which  absorb 
the  heat  ahnost  as  much  as  if  they  were  made 
of  black  clotli,  and  their  cloth  forage-caps  poorly 
covered  with  a  few  fulds  of  dark  cotton.  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  79th  Highlanders,  who  still 
wear  that  picturesque  and  extmordinary  head- 
dress, with  the  addition  of  a  flap  of  gray  cloth 
over  the  ears  1  If  it  were  white,  perhaps  it  would 
afford  some  protection  against  the  sun ;  but,  m 
it  iSj  this  ma^  of  black  feathers  is  surely  not  the 


headed ress  that  would  be  cho«en  by  any  one, 
except  a  fooIiBh  fantaatic  (iav^e,  for  the  plAins 
of  IndifO.' 

Having  arrived  at  Slialijehanpoor  on  the  18th, 
the  commander-in-chief  wished  to  give  his  troops 
a  little  needful  rest  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  A 
cavalry  detachment,  however,  having  gone  out  to 
reconnoitrci  came  in  sight  of  a  small  mud-fort  con* 
tain  in g  four  guns  j  the  guns  fired  upon  the  cavalry  j 
the  report  of  this  firing  brought  forward  a  body  of 
the  enemy ^s  troopers;  and  the  appearance  of  these 
drew  out  Sir  CoHn  and  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
force.  Thus  a  battle-array  waa  very  unexpectedly 
formed.  Among  the  rebels  was  a  large  body  of 
Hohilla  troopers— active,  determined,  well  mounted, 
and  well  armed ;  and  as  these  men  fought  better 
than  wjyi  wont  among  the  enemy,  and  were  sap- 
ported  by  many  guns,  there  followed  a  good  deal 
of  cavalry  and  artillery  skirmishing.  During  the 
firing,  a  round-shot  passed  so  close  to  Sir  Oolin 
Campbell  and  General  Mansfield  as  greatly  to 
endanger  both,  and  to  increase  the  desire  among 
the  soldiers  generally  that  the  commander-in-chief, 
who  was  very  careful  of  liis  men's  lives,  would 
attach  a  little  more  value  to  hts  own.  Although 
the  result  of  Iho  cncxiunter  was  to  drive  off  the 
enemy  to  a  greater  distance,  it  was  not  wholly 
satisfactory  or  decisive ;  Sir  Colin  had  not  in- 
tended  to  resume  active  service  until  his  troops 
liad  been  refreshed  by  a  few  hours*  rest ;  but  the 
reeonnaissanee  had  been  so  managed  as  to  precipi- 
tate an  engagement  with  the  enemy.  It  was  only 
n  small  part  of  tlie  rebel  force  that  was  thus 
encountered  on  the  18th  ;  the  main  body,  eight  or 
ten  thousand  strong,  was  at  Mohumdee. 

The  commander-in-chief,  finding  himself  too 
weak  in  cavalry  to  pursue  the  enemy  with  any 
elTect,  suspended  operations  for  a  few  days; 
remaining  at  Shahjehanpoor  until  Brigadier  Coke's 
c^jluitm  could  join  him  from  the  district  of 
IMleebhcet.  Coke,  in  accordance  with  a  plaij 
already  noticed,  was  preparing  to  sweep  round  the 
country  by  way  of  Boodayoun  to  Mooradabad ;  but 
he  now  juincil  Sir  Colin,  on  the  22d;  and  prepara- 
tions were  .made  for  an  immediate  advance  upon 
the  rebel  position  at  Mohumdee,  Again  were  the 
enemy  beaten,  and  again  did  the  Moulvie  and  the 
uthcr  leaders  escaj^e.  When  the  Uritish  marched 
to  that  [dace  on  the  24th  they  found  tluit  the 
rebels  had  evacuated  their  strong  fort»  after 
destroying  the  defence- works.  They  had  also 
destroyed  Kujoorea,  a  very  strong  doubly 
intrencbefl  position,  surroundetl  by  thick  bamboo- 
hedges,  and  having  a  citatlel.  Several  gtms  wero 
dug  up  at  the  last-named  place ;  and  much  pro- 
perty was  discovered  which  hatl  once  belonged  to 
the  unfortunate  Europeans  murdered  by  the  rebek 
nearly  twelve  months  earlier. 

Throughout  the  operations  in  Oude  and  Rohil- 
cund,  from  May  1857  till  May  1858,  one  of  the 
ma.ster' spirits  among  the  rebels  was  the  Moulvie 
of  Fyzabad — a  man  whose  name  has  been  so  often 
mentioned :  '  A  tall,  lean,  and  museular  man,  with 
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kntcni  jaws^  long  thio  lipi,  high  aquCine  nose, 
dcep-tet  large  dark  eyes,  beetle  brows,  long  board, 
and  coarse  black  hair  faUing  in  massea  over  hia 
shoulders/  During  the  inTestigations  whi<3h  were 
subsequently  made  into  the  plans  and  intrigues  of 
the  rebels  in  Oude,  the  fact  was  ascertained  that 
this  Moul?ie  had  beoa  known  many  years  before 
ns  Ahmed  Shah,  a  sort  of  iDspired  fanatic  or 
fakeer.  He  traTelled  through  the  Northwest 
Provinces  on  some  sort  of  miraculous  mission 
which  waa  a  mystery  to  the  Europeans ;  his  stay 
at  Agra  was  of  oonsiderable  duration,  and  was 
marked  by  the  exercise  of  much  influence  over  the 
Mohammedan  natives.  Mr  Brummond,  magiH- 
trate  of  tbat  city,  kept  an  eye  on  him  as  a  suspi- 
cioui  character ;  and  it  was  afterwards  regarded 
as  a  probability  that  the  Moulvie  had  been  engaged 
in  seme  plotting  inimical  to  the  English  *  raj.'  The 
commencement  of  the  mutinj  in  May  1857  may 
have  been  determined  by  unforeseen  circum- 
stances; but  abundant  proofs  were  gradually 
obtained  that  some  sort  of  conspiracy  had  been 
long  before  formed,  and  henco  s  reasonable  infer- 
dice  that  the  Moulvie  may  have  been  one  of  the 
conspirators.  When  the  troops  mutinied  at 
Fyzabad  in  June,  they  placed  the  Moulvie  at  their 
head  He  had  been  in  that  city  in  AprO,  attended 
by  several  fanatic  followers  j  and  here  he  circu- 
lated seditious  papers,  openly  proclaiming  a  reli- 
gious war.  Although  the  police  on  this  occasion 
were  ordered  to  arrest  Mm,  he  and  his  followers 
made  an  armed  resistance  which  could  net  be 
suppressed  witiiont  miUUry  aid.  The  Moulvio  was 
captured,  tried,  and  condemned  for  exeoutton  j  but 
the  Eevolt  broke  out  before  he  could  thus  be  got 
rid  of,  and  then  he  suddenly  changed  character 
from  a  felon  to  a  leader  of  a  formidable  body  of 
armed  men.  Though  sometimes  eclipsed  in  power 
by  other  leaders,  he  maintained  great  influence 
over  the  rebels  throughout  the  turbulent  proceed- 
ings uf  the  period.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
ho  bad  much  of  the  sincerity  of  a  true  rehgious 
fanjttic  ;  and  m  he  was  an  able  man,  and  free  from 
the  dastardly  cruelty  that  so  stained  the  names  of 
Ncna  Sabib  and  other  leaders  of  unenviable  noto- 
riety, a  certain  kind  of  respect  was  felt  for  him  by 
tile  British  whom  he  opposed. 

When  the  month  of  May  ended,  and  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  had  proceeded  to  Futteghur  as  a  central 
station  whence  he  could  conveniently  watch  the 
progress  of  events,  the  Rohilcund  and  Roorkee 
field-forces  were  broken  up;  and  the  re^ments 
which  had  composed  them  were  set  apart  for  Tari- 
ouB  detached  duties.  Brigadier  Seaton  remained 
at  Shahjchanpoor,  with  the  GOth  llifles,  the  82d 
Ibot,  the  22d  Funjaub  mfautry,  Oureton's  cavalry, 
two  squadrons  of  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  and 
some  artillery.  The  79th  Highlanders,  and  various 
detachments  of  artillery,  took  their  departure  for 
Futteghur.  The  e4th  went  to  Meerut  i  the  mh 
Lancers  to  Umballa;  and  Coke*s  Sikh  brigade 
to  Boodayoun  or  Pileebheet.  At  the  end  of 
tliG  month  all  wbb  quiet  at  and  near  Bbakje^ai- 


poor,  and  tbe  peaeeful  portion  of  thM  ialmbitaQti 
were  returning  i  but  it  waa  doabtfUl  how  mxm 
a  new  irruption  of  rebels  from  Oude  would  thiov 
everything  again  into  confusion*  Indeed  tli«r» 
were  at  tbat  time  many  rebel  leaders  at  the  held 
of  small  bodies  of  insurgents,  ready  for  miidliif ; 
among  whom  were  Baboo  Ramtiarain  of  IiIhik 
nuggur,  and  Nizam  Ali  of  Shahee — but  these  Dicii 
eeuld  safely  bo  regarded  rather  aa  guerrEU  chtof- 
tains  than  as  military  leaders. 

It  was  on  this  fitting  occasion^  -when  thire 
seemed  to  be  a  lull  in  the  din  of  war,  that  Sir 
Cohn  Campbell  issued  a  congratttlatory  addnsi  In 
the  troops  of  the  Anglo-Indian  armieo-  Altiioii|^ 
the  address  waa  not  made  publicly  known  to  tbt 
troops  by  the  adjutant-general  until  the  foUawioi 
month,  it  was  dated  the  Sath  of  May,  aiwl  im 
as  follow*  1 

^In  the  month  of  October  imi  ihe  ganinD 
of  Lucknow  was  still  shut  up,  tlie  t^oad  froa 
Calcutta  to  Cawnpore  was  unsafe,  the  oomm^nicft' 
tions  with  the  northwest  were  entirely  closed,  and 
the  civil  and  military  functionaries  had  diaappeatvd 
altogether  from  wide  and  nuraerons  provincm 
Under  instructions  from  the  Bight  Honourable  ih« 
Governor-general,  a  large  plan  was  designed,  by 
which  the  resources  of  the  three  presideuciep^  ilkir 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  England,  whmM 
be  made  available  for  combinod  action.  Tht», 
whUo  the  army  of  Bengal,  gathering  strength  from 
day  to  day,  has  recovered  the  Gangetio  Deab, 
restored  the  cammunicationa  with  the  northwest  of 
the  empire,  reUeved  the  old  gii^ieoii  of  Lueknew, 
afterwards  taking  that  dlj,  reocenpjing  Bolnl- 
cund,  and  finallj  insuring  in  a  great  meatare  tiii 
tranquillity  of  the  old  provinces — the  three  coIqibqi 
put  in  movement  from  Bombay  and  Madru  haro 
rendered  like  great  and  efficient  services  in  their 
long  and  difltcult  marches  on  the  Jumna^  through 
Central  India,  and  in  Rajpootana.  These  oQlamnit, 
under  Major-generals  Sir  Hugh  Koso^  KC.B,, 
Whitlock,  and  Roberts,  have  admirably  performed 
their  share  in  the  genci^l  (^mhiuation  arranged 
under  the  orders  of  his  lordship  thegovemor-genetaL 
This  combination  was  spread  over  a  surface  ranging 
from  the  boundaries  of  Bombay  and  Madni  ta 
the  extreme  north  west  of  India.  Bj  their  p«tteiit 
endurance  of  fatigue,  their  unfailing  obedkoci^ 
and  their  steadfast  gallantry,  the  troops  haTO 
enabled  the  generals  to  fulfil  their  iostmetioni^ 
In  no  war  has  it  ever  happened  that  troops  have 
been  more  often  engaged  than  dming  the  cam- 
paigns which  have  now  terminated.  In  no  war 
has  it  ever  happened  that  troops  should  alwaji 
contend  against  immense  numerical  odds^  as  bai 
been  invariably  the  case  in  every  encounter  during 
the  struggle  of  the  last  year ;  and  in  no  wur  his 
constant  success  without  a  cheek  been  more  con- 
spicuously achieved.  It  has  not  occurred  that  one 
column  here,  another  there,  has  won  more  honour 
than  the  other  portions  of  the  anny ;  the  various 
corps  have  done  like  hard  wark,  have  strugglod 
through  the  difficulties  of  a  hot- weather  campaigi}, 
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and  have  compensated  for  paucity  of  nnmbers 
in  the  yast  area  of  opemtiotis  by  contiououB  and 
tiTieiainpled  marching,  Tiotwithstanding  the  season. 
It  b  probable  that  mucb  yet  remains  for  the  army 
to  perform ;  but  now  that  the  commander-in-chi&f 
ii  nble  to  give  the  greater  part  of  it  rest  for  a  titne^ 
lie  chooses  this  moment  to  congratulate  the  generals 
and  troops  on  the  great  results  which  have  attended 
their  labours.  He  can  fairly  say  that  they  have 
accomplished  in  a  few  months  what  was  believed 
by  the  ill- wishers  of  England  to  be  either  beyond 
lier  strength,  or  to  be  the  work  of  many  years/ 

This  address  is  not  folly  intelligible  wilhont 
tdcing  into  account  certain  brilUant  proceedinga 
in  €enti:*al  India,  hereafter  to  be  noticed ;  but  it 
h  transcribed  here  as  a  suitable  tenniDatton  to 
the  Rohileund  operations  in  the  month  of  Kay. 
Tbo  other  important  aflfains  bearing  relation  to  it 
will  find  their  due  place  of  reoord. 

Oude  itself  hsii  been  very  little  mentioned  in 
this  chapter.  The  reason  i.^,  that  the  most  import- 
ant section  of  the  rebels  escaped  from  that  pro* 
vmce  into  Rohileund,  after  the  great  siege  of 
Lucknow,  thereby  determining  the  main  scene  of 
struggJ©  during  May.  There  was  not,  however, 
a  total  cessation  of  fighting  in  Oude.  Sir  Hope 
Grant,  who  had  been  left  at  Lucknow  by  8ir 
Colin  Campbell,  had  moro  than  one  encounter 
with  the  rebels  in  tlio  course  of  the  month.  Some 
of  these  operationi  brought  him,  on  the  lOth,  to 
a  place  called  Boundea  Khera^  a  fort  Ijclonging 
to  the  rebel  liam  Buksh.  This  fort,  though 
of  mud,  was  of  oonaiderable  strength;  it  was 
square,  with  earthen  walls  and  bastions  of  con-, 
si d arable  thickness;  it  had  four  guns,  and  was 
rcndcTcd  difficult  of  approach  by  a  ditch  and  belt 
of  prickly  jungle.  The  fort  was,  however,  found 
deserted  when  8ir  Hope  arrived.  His  work  then 
consisted  in  destroying  the  fort,  and  such  of  the 
buildings  as  could  bo  shewn  to  have  belonged 
to  Ram  Bukeh.  This  douc^  he  advanced  on  the 
12th  to  Nuggur.  Hearing  that  two  thalookdars 
or  chieftains,  Bent  Madhoo  and  Bhewrutten 
Binghf  had  aasembled  an  army  of  fifleen  thou- 
sand in£yitryj  sixteen  hundred  cavalry^  and 
eleven  guns,  at  8irsee,  a  village  and  fort  about 
five  miles  oflT,  Grant  determined  to  attack  them  at 
once.  He  left  all  bit  baggage,  Sfupplies,  kc.,  with 
tents  struck,  in  a  safe  position,  with  a  force  of 
cavairy,  infantry^  and  artillery  for  their  protection. 
From  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  correct 
iuformatton  in  that  country,  Sir  Hope  was  in 
much  doubt  concerning  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  enemy;  and  eventuaUy  he  found  it  {stronger 
than  he  had  erpected.  The  rel>cls  were  drawn  up 
on  the  banks  of  a  nuHah,  with  an  extensive  thick 
jungle  in  their  rear,  rendered  still  stronger  by  the 
fortified  village  of  Towrie.  At  five  in  the  afternoon 
the  enem/s  first  gun  opened  fire  -  but  as  ioon  as 
Grant  had  formed  his  column^  with  cavalry  and 
horte-artillery  covering  his  right  fJauk,  the  rebels 
were  attacked  with  such  boldness  and  vigour  that 
they  gave  wayj  and  were  driren  into  tho  jungle, 


leaving  two  iron  guns  behind  them.  Grant's 
column  was  at  one  time  almost  surrounded  by 
the  rebels ;  but  a  prompt  movement  of  some  of  the 
regiments  speedily  removed  this  difficulty.  The 
rebels  snfrered  severe  loss,  induding  that  of  one  of 
their  leaders,  Shewratteu.  Sir  Hope  Grant,  deem- 
ing it  imprudent  to  allow  his  traops  to  enter  the 
jungle^  bivouacked  for  the  night  on  the  ground 
where  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  returned  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th  to  his  camp  at  Nuggur, 
During  these  operations,  he  found  himself  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  small  Hindoo  temple  in 
which  Lieutenants  Delafosse  and  Thomson,  and 
scTeral  other  Europeans,  sought  refuge  after  their 
escape  from  the  boat-massaorc  at  Cawnpore,  eleven 
months  earlier  *  Much  blood  having  been  spilled 
on  that  occasion,  one  of  the  objects  of  the  present 
expedition  was  to  bring  certain  of  the  native  mis- 
creants to  justice.  Mr  Elliott^  assistant-commls- 
sianer,  w*ho  accompanied  the  column,  went  on  to 
tho  temple  with  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  took  a  few 
prisoners,  and  then  destroyed  the  temple — which 
still  exliibitcd  the  shot-holes  resnltiug  from  the 
dastardly  attack  of  a  large  body  of  natives  on  a  few 
unarmed  Europeans. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  month,  Hope  Grant 
fonnil  that  a  body  of  the  enemy  was  threatening 
Bun  nee,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  command  of 
the  high  road  between  Lucknow  and  Cawnpore  j 
this  necessitated  an  expedition  on  his  pait  to 
frustrate  the  design*  As  a  means  of  better  con- 
trolling approach  to  the  capital,  he  blew  up  the 
stone-bridge  over  the  Goomtee,  thus  leaving  the 
iron  suspension-bridge  as  the  only  mode  of  crossing. 

Of  Lucknow,  little  need  l>e  s^  in  this  chapter. 
The  engineers  were  employed  in  conitructing  such 
batteries  and  stronghokis,  and  clearing  away  such 
native  buildings,  as  might  enable  a  small  British 
force  ta  defend  the  place  -,  "while  Mr  Montgomery, 
the  newly  appointed  chief-commissioner,  was 
cautiously  feeling  hia  way  towards  a  re-establish- 
ment of  civil  government  Yiscount  Canning  had 
given  him  plenary  powers,  in  reference  to  the 
issue  of  any  proclamation  to  the  natives — powers 
wliich  required  much  tact  in  their  exercise ;  for 
thcr©  was  still  a  large  amount  of  fierce  opposition 
and  vindictive  feehng  to  contend  against 

In  the  Doab,  and  the  district  adjacent  to  it, 
seveml  minor  afMrs  took  place  during  the  month, 
sufficient  to  indicate  a  very  turbulent  condition  of 
portions  of  the  population,  even  if  not  of  great 
militaiy  importance.  At  one  period  of  the  month 
five  thousand  rebels,  in  two  bodies,  crossed  the 
KaUeo  Nuddee,  and  marched  along  the  w^tem 
boundary  of  the  Futteghur  district^  burning  and 
destroying  villages.  They  then  crossed  the  Ganges 
into  6 ado  by  the  Bhoraporo  (ihatj  taking  with 
them  several  guns.  Here,  however,  they  were 
watched  and  checked  by  a  small  force  under 
Brigadier  Carthew,  and  by  Cureton^s  Horse.  About 
the  same  time,  a  party  of  a  thousand  rebels,  with 
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four  gnm^  marclied  from  llumaerpore  to  Amng, 
oil  the  great  trunk-road  between  Lullutpore  and 
Call  n  pore  ;  they  coni  man  fled  that  road  for  several 
days^  utitil  a  force  could  be  sent  f>ut  to  dis- 
lodge them.  Higher  up  tho  Doab,  the  fort  and 
vUIa^'c  of  Ajana,  in  the  Eltnwah  district,  -were 
taken  by  a  party  of  Alexander's  Horse,  and  a 
rebel  chief,  named  Roop  Sisingh,  expelled.  Colonel 
Ridtlellj  who  coniDmnded  a  column  from  Etawah, 
encountered  and  defeated  small  bodies  of  rebels 
near  Ooriya  and  Sheregurb,  and  then  descended 
the  Ganges  in  boats  to  Calpee,  to  take  part  in  an 
important  eeriea  of  operations  in  which  the  Central 
India  field-force  was  mainly  concerned.  Brigadier 
Showers,  during  the  greater  part  of  this  month, 
was  employed  in  various  ways  around  Agra  as  a 
centre.  Among  other  measures,  he  organised  a 
corps  of  Jat  cavalry,  to  defend  the  glials  of  tho 
Ganges,  and  prevent  rehela  from  crosaing  tljc 
river.  Agra  it^lf,  with  the  brigadier  at  hand  to 
check  rising  disturbances,  remained  free  from 
serious  troubles;  though  from  time  to  time 
rumours  were  circulated  wbich  threw  the  Euro- 
peans into  some  uneasiness.  As  the  native 
inhabitants  still  possessed  a  number  of  old  fire- 
locks, swords,  and  other  weapons  i  it  was  deemed 
prudent  to  issue  an  order  for  disarming.  An 
immense  collection  of  ^luecr  native  weapons  wim 
the  result — not  very  formidable  to  Enghsh  troops, 
Imt  mischievous  as  a  possible  elemeut  of  strength 
to  the  dli^affectod.  Many  of  the  guns  in  the  fort 
were  kept  pointed  towards  the  ci ty^  as  a  menace 
to  evil-doers. 

In  reference  to  many  parts  of  the  Doab^  there 
was  ample  reason  for  British  ofticers  feeling  great 
uneasiness  at  the  danger  which  sttll  surrounded 
them  in  the  Northwest  Province,  wherever  they 
were  undefended  by  troojis.  The  murder  of 
Major  'VVaterfield  was  a  ease  in  point.  About  tho 
middle  of  May  the  major  and  Captain  FansUaM^e 
were  travelling  towards  Allygurh  vid  Agra.  In 
the  middle  of  the  niglit,  near  Fero/Jibnd,  a  band 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  rcbeb  surrounded  the 
vehicle,  shot  the  driver,  and  attacked  the  traveller. 
The  two  officers  used  their  revolvers  as  quickly  as 
they  could  ;  but  the  unfortunate  Waterfleld  re- 
ceived two  ahots,  ono  in  the  head  and  one  through 
the  chest,  besides  a  sword-cut  acro^  tho  body  ; 
he  fell  dead  cm  tlto  spot,  Fanshawe'a  escape  was 
m<mt  extraordinary*  The  rebels  got  him  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  surrounded  him  ;  hut  they  pressed 
together  so  closely  that  each  prevented  his  neigh- 
hour  from  striking.  Fanshawe  quickly  drew  his 
Bword,  and  swung  it  right  and  left  so  vigorously 
that  he  forced  a  passage  for  himself  through  tho 
cowardly  crew  ;  some  pursued  him,  but  a  severe 
sword-cut  to  one  of  them  deterred  the  rest*  The 
captain  ran  on  at  great  speed,  climbed  up  a  tree, 
and  there  remained  till  the  danger  was  over.  His 
courage  and  promptness  saved  him  from  any 
further  injury  than  a  slight  wound  in  tho  hand. 
Poor  Waterficld's  remains,  when  sought  for  some 
time  afterwards,  ivere  found   lying   among  the 


embers  of  the  burned  vehicle ;  they  wew  i 
into  Agra,  and  interred   with   military  h 
The  native  driver  was  found  dead,  with  the  M  | 
nearly  severed  from  the  body. 

Njnee  Tal,  Mnssonree,  and  the  other  MU-il 
towards  which  the  sick  and  the  weak  looked  viik  I 
BO  much  yeanung,  were  almost  wholly  fr»  fiis 
disturbance  during  May,  One  of  the  few  rioi 
calling  for  notice  wa^  an  expeditiuti  from  H# 
wanee  by  Captain  Crossnian.  Keeei  vlng  newt  lie 
two  rebel  leaders,  Nizam  All  Khan  and  lUI 
Khan,  were  preparing  for  mischief  at  a  f)¥i 
called  Bah  once,  he  started  off  on  the  8th  of  Mir, 
with  two  or  three  companies  of  his  own  rcgiiD£i^ 
and  a  hundred  Goorkhas  mounted  on  ele|)hj£:t 
He  missed  the  two  leaders,  bnt  captured  imst 
other  rebels,  inclnded  Kali  Khan's  brother— *I1  a 
the  service  of  the  notorious  Khan  Bahadtxir  Kliia, 
self-appointed  chief  of  Bareilly,  After  bttran:  I 
five  rebel  villages,  in  which  great  atrocilia  M  | 
been  perpetrated  attain  st  Uhnstiaufi  many  i 
before,  Cix>ssman  returned  to  Huldwanee^ — lunij  1 
been  in  incessant  movement  for  twenty -six  1 

Fortunately,  the  other  regions  of  India  pp 
so  few  instances — with  a  notable  excepiiou,| 
sently  to  he  mentioned— of  rebeliious  pr 
that    a   few   paragraphs    will    suffice    for  tklfl 
treatment. 

During  the  earlier  half  of  the  month  of  Eit, 
minor  engagements  took  place    in    tho  >*asj>«r| 
territoiy,  for  the  dispersion  of  hands  of  inarwultti  I 
and  insurgents.     The  rebels  wcro  so  little  infis-  [ 
ential,  the  troops   sent  againnt    them  so  few  m  1 
number,  and  the   towns    and   villages   so  littlij 
known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  trace  these  opo^l 
tions  in  detail.     The  localities    concerned  wtrti 
Arpeillee,  Ghote,  Ashtee^  Koonserra^  Cbamootsbd^ 
and  others  equally  obscure.    The  insat^entsirer«& 
contemptible  rabble,  headed  hy  refractory  isnia- 
dars  ;  but  as  their  country  wa^  almost  a  coiiipl«oi 
jungle,  it  was  very  difficult  w^ork  for  Lieut^tivyt 
Nuttall  and  Captain  Crichton  to  put  tliem  do^uj 
The  first  of  those  two  olficers  had  nnder  him  fi^ 
companies  of  the  Nagpoor  irregular  iufantryf  iritt 
one  gun ;   the  other  was  depnty-comniisfdoner  ( 
the  district.     A  party  of  two    thousand  nh^ 
under  the  zemindar  of  Arpeillee — ahout  a  huodrtd 
miles  south  of  Nagpoor — ravagctl  many  villas ; 
and  at  one  spot  they  brutally  murdered  Mr  Gaillaa 
and  Mr  HaU,  electric-telegraph  inspector^  taking 
away  all  the  public  and  private  property  from  Hi* 
station.      The    marauders    and    murderers    wctt 
gradnally   put  down  ;   and  this   necoisary 
though  difficult  from  the  cause  above  meoti 
was  facilitated  by  the  peaceful  tendenci^ 
villagers   generally,    who    rather    dreaded   tba 
favoured  Yenkut  Rao,  Bapoo  llao,  and  the  other" 
rebel  :&emindars.     It  also  tended    to   lessen  the 
duration  of  the  contest,  aud  insure  Its  snecess^  tint 
Milloo  Pot^ad,  and  some  other   chieftains^  siM 
with  the  British.     Bapoo  Rao,  tho  head  rebel  of 
tho  district,  was  believed  to  Iks  bending  IiIa  steps 
towards  the  Kisam's  country  i  but  aa  he  would 
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ttbere  fa!l  into  the  bands  of  au  ally  of  tho  British, 
little  daubt  wns  entertained  that  his  career  wonld 
t     Boon  be  cut  short, 

PThc  Nizam  and  bis  pnme-mi ulster  kept  the  large 
territory  of  Hyderabad  free  from  any  extensive 
military  disturbances ;  but  the  country  districts 
were  so  h.irassed  by  bamls  of  marauding  Rohtlla 
freebooters,  that  the  Nizam  requested  the  Bombay 
government  to  furnish  a  sniaU  force  for  putting 
down  this  evil,  Accordingly  a  corps  of  a  few 
hundred  men  were  sent  to  the  region  between 
Aurunfj'abad  and  Jaulnah — with  veiy  evident  and 
6|jcody  effect. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  connection  with 
the  events  of  the  month  of  A[>rj],  tlie  intended 
disarming  of  the  province  of  Gujerat  was  atlverted 
to.  This  critical  and  important  ojieration  waa 
carried  out  during  May.  Sir  Richmond  Shakespenr, 
who  held  a  military  as  well  as  a  political  i)osition 
in  that  province,  managed  the  enterprise  so  firndy 
and  skilfully  that  village  after  village  was  dis* 
armed,  and  rendered  so  far  powerless  for  mischief. 
Ikfany  unruly  chLeftaiiis  regarded  this  afiair  as  very 
unpalatable.  It  waa  a  work  of  great  peril,  for  the 
turbulent  natives  wei*e  out  of  all  proportion  more 
numerous  than  any  troops  Sir  lUchmond  could 
command  j  but  he  brought  to  hear  that  wonderful 
inlluence  which  many  Englishmen  possessed  over 
the  natives — influence  shewing  the  predominance 
of  moral  over  physical  power,  The  native  sove- 
reign  of  Gujerat,  the  Guicowar,  had  all  along  been 
faithful  and  friendly  to  the  British  ;  he  trusted  Sir 
Richmond  Shakaspear  as  fully  as  Seiudia  trusted 
Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  and  gave  an  eager  assent 
to  the  disarming  of  his  somewhat  turbulent 
subjects.  The  Nizam,  the  Guicowar,  Scindia,  and 
Uolkar'—all  remained  true  to  the  British  alliance 
cjuring  the  liour  of  trouble  ;  if  thcj  had  failed  us, 
the  diflicttUies  of  re  con  quest  would  have  been 
immensely  increased,  if  not  insuperable. 


Of  the  Bombay  presidency  mention  may  be  post- 
poned to  the  chapter  relating  to  the  monlh  of  June, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  apy^earance  and  suppression 
of  slight  rebellious  symptoms.  One  of  the  minor 
events  in  Bombay  city  at  this  period  was  the 
conferring  of  a  baronetcy  on  a  native  gentleman, 
the  high-minded  liberal  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy,  lie 
had  long  before  been  knighted  ;  but  his  continued 
and  valuable  assistance  to  the  government  through 
all  trials  and  di Acuities  now  won  for  bini  furtlicr 
honour.  The  Parsee  merchant  became  Sir  Jam- 
setjee Jejeebhoyj  Bart. — ^perhapa  tho  most  remark- 
able among  baron ets,  race  and  creed  considered. 
Whiitevcr  he  did,  was  done  in  princely  style.  In 
order  that  his  new  hereditary  dignity  might  not 
bo  shamed  by  any  paucity  of  wealth  on  the  part  of 
his  descendants,  he  at  once  invested  twenty-five 
lacs  of  rupees  in  the  Bombay  four  per  cents.,  to 
entail  an  income  of  ten  thousand  jiounds  a  year 
oa  tho  holder  of  the  baronetcy.  A  large  mansion 
at  Mazagon  was  for  a  like  purpose  entailed;  and 
the  old  merchant-princD  felt  a  commendable  pride 
in  tliinking  that  Bumbay  might  possibly^  fur 
centuries  to  come,  count  among  its  inhabitants  a 
Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebboy* 

The  reader  will  have  observed  that  this  chapter 
is  silent  concerning  the  briHiant  campaign  of 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  in  Central  India,  and  of  the 
subsidiary  operations  under  Generals  Roberta  and 
"Whitlock.  It  has  been  considered  advantage- 
on%  on  account  of  the  great  importance  of  Sir 
Hugh's  exploits,  and  of  the  intimate  manner  in 
which  his  proceedings  in  Juno  were  determincil 
by  those  of  May,  to  treat  those  transactions 
in  a  separate  chapter^  apart  from  those  con- 
nected with  the  names  of  Campbell,  Lngard, 
Douglas,  Grant,  Walpole,  Jones^  and  Penny, 
The  narrative  will  next,  therefore,  lake  up  the 
affairs  of  Central  India  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June, 


laff. 


Transp&rt  ef  ff'o&pi  U  /iiJia,— Eav'ly  in  tlie  seBsion  of 
1B5S,  many  members  of  tlie  legisluiur^',  anxious  to  witness 
iko  adoptioa  o£  the  speediest  modtj  at  traDsporting  troops 
t{j  tndiA,  insisted  not  only  that  tho  ov^rlsntl  TOutG  vld  Suez 
ought  to  hare  been  adopted  from  th<^  first,  hut  b\sq  that  Ihc 
government  &nd  tho  En&t  India  Coisfkuny  ought  to  reeeiTQ 
imtionjiit  cenmiry  fur  their  r«al  or  Bupposed  remmnes^  on 
tliU  point.  Id  former  chapters  tho  fiict  has  haen  rendereil 
evident  that,  amoog  the  many  impoTiani  qnestious  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  government*  none  was  more 
imminent  than  thatt  which  related  to  the  mode  of  strcn^^h^ 
enini^  tlte  Britltih  anny  m  India.  England^  ni>i  a  udlitary 
eonntrj  in  tbe  coatinentol  tsiimatc  of  that  phrase,  con  Id  ill 
sp^j^  troops  to  wa|^  a  great  war  in  her  Eaatem  posse^ons ; 
nnd  )'et  auch  m  coarse  was  nhsolutely  n<!eesi5ary.  With 
nmety-nint  regiments  of  liaoinfontiy,  and  a  proportionate 
nnmber  of  troops  of  other  kinda,  ihe  had  to  defend  n^irly 
ihirly  eolonies  besides  the  home  ecHinti?.  Nay,  at  the  Jtrj 
limn  wben  tbe  mntiny  begun,  ihe  hod  barely  tintslied  a  war 


with  Pen  to,  Mid  had  just  coniMeaced  another  with  China 
— anperadded  U}  the  defensive  requirements  just  advt'rted 
to.  Hod  the  Ferdon  ex|>editloii  not  been  brought  to  a 
successful  termination  in  the  spring  of  IB57*  and  bod  the 
repimonta  destined  for  China  bc^iom^i  pnietically  engoj^ed  in 
hostUiUes  in  that  eountry  nt  that  time,  it  is  ditScult  to 
imagine  how  the  governor-general  eouid  have  s^nt  up  Any 
reinforcements  from  Calcutta,  or  Lonl  Kiphinetone  from 
Bombay,  until  sommur  had  far  advanc^^d.  Under  tlie  par- 
ticntar  cironm  stanches  of  time  and  place,  howeirer,  Generals 
Oil  tram  and  Haveloek  were  released  from  their  duties  in 
Persia  time  enough  to  conduct  the  Important  operations  at 
Lueknow  and  elsewhere — bringing  with  them  the  Queen^i 
troopti  aad  Oompailj'i  troops  which  had  been  engaged  in 
the  war  in  tluit  OOttnt^  ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  Iroop'i 
intended  for  senfSee  in  China  were  rend^ral  aTailablc  for 
tho  necdjt  of  India,  Stitl,  this  did  not  affect  the  sirictures 
possetl  In  the  home  country^  Members  of  ths  legidatnTe 
inquired,  ftod  jonnialiiti  inquired;    'Why  was  not  the 
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ovierfiiod  muie  lidupted  for  or  by  troops  sent  from  England  V 
Heucse  the  appomlMent  of  a  committee  of  the  House  o£ 
OommaiUr— *^*  To  inquire  concomiiig  tJie  meMiu'ti^  resorted 
io^  or  whicb  were  avEulablc,  and  as  to  t!iO  lines  of  commu- 
iticatloii  adof^tod  for  reiufomng  oor  tumy  during  tbo  poad- 
hg  Berott  in  IndiA^  and  rt^poit  tlierton  to  tfae  HofUae :  wiih 
&  tIow  t4>  afeortolmng  tho  arrangementii  which  filiould  ba 
ntade  towaids  meeting  aay  future  important  cmergoiLQies 
inYCilfiug  tlie  m&wnty  of  anx  Bafttorn  dominians.^ 

As  tlui  repofl  giTen  in  hj  tbo  committee  was  c^mpnsed 
wltMn  &  few  pazagruphsv  ve  will  pn?#ent  it  Qnoltered  here, 
and  \kem  t£iu(£  upon  a  few  matbeni  of  detail  ooimeGted  witli 
the  lublost. 

The  committee  agreed  to  report : 

'  1.  That  the  inquiry  which  thui  committee  hu  beea 
ai^polnted  to  coitduct  may  be  divided  into  three  branches : 
til  tir^  relating  to  the  oterland  route  to  India;  the 
t^LMtnnd^  to  th«  employment  of  ateamer%  ob  compared  with 
sailing- veasela,  for  the  tmuaport  of  traopa  round  the  Gape 
of  Good  Hope  ;  and  tho  third,  to  the  tibo  made  during  the 
mutiny  of  the  military  resources  of  this  oomitry  and  of  the 
colonies. 

'2-  That  the  Court  of  DfrectotB  appear,  from  the  first 
int£ll]g^nc4J  of  tht)  mntiny  at  Mcenit^  to  bafs  bom  sensible 
of  the  odyantageg  of  the  overland  rente,  and  to  hare  lost  qo 
time  in  recommending  its  adoption  ;  but  that  political  and 
other  coosidinrationH  dcstemed  her  Majesty*»  ministers  from 
at  once  aaaenting  to  that  recommendatioEU 

*3.  That  the  committee  cannot  judge  of  the  validity  of 
thoso  political  ohjectionjB,  as  they  fdt  themsolTCss  precluded 
from  inquiriog  into  them ;  but  that  tkoy  c«a£od  to  proviiil 
in  the  first  week  of  Septeml^er*  ivhoQ  tha  more  serious  chnx* 
acter  of  the  war  and  the  latone&a  of  the  Bouaon  for  ships 
depardng  for  Calcutta^  led  to  a  formal  reqtmitioti  from  the 
Co^rt  of  Direetora^  and  to  a  eompEance  with  it  on  the  paxt 
of  the  cabinet. 

'  i.  That  it  would  have  been  desirahle,  independently  ^ 
political  conMderatioiu^  to  hare  taken  adrantsge  of  the 
oferknd  mute  at  the  eoilieet  possible  period;  and,  apart 
from  BQch  considerations,  it  is  mueh  to  be  regretted  that 
the  steps  that  were  takoii  in  3<!ptembct  to  transmit  small 
liiiiiic^  of  troops  by  this  route  i^'ere  not  resorted  to  at  ait 
earlier  data.  That  tho  transport,  howerer,  of  any  large 
bjijy  of  troops  would  have  required  pninouB  arrangoments, 
and  that  tho  evidence  laid  before  the  committee  leaves  great 
room  to  doubt  whether  any  considerable  reinforoements 
could  haye  been  sent  in  the  laonths  of  July  and  August, 
with  ii  prodpeet  of  their  arrival  in  India  so  for  in  adranco 
of  those  sent  round  the  Cape  as  to  give  any  great  advanta^ 
in  favour  cl  this  route^ 

*5.  That  although  the  overland  route  may  be  adTont- 
a^jeoualy  employed  in  times  of  emergency,  it  would  not  bo 
advisablo  that  it  should  be  rebed  upon  as  tbc^  ordinary 
route  for  the  iraaamismon  of  troops  to  India. 

^  6.  That  if  steamers  had  been  U5$d  in  greater  nambet% 
the  reiuforcementa  would  have  reached  India  more  quiclf^ 
than  they  did  by  soiling* vcsbq  la  ^  but  that  no  evidence  has 
boen  laid  before  the  committee  to  shew  that^  at  the  time 
the  cmeyigenoy  arose,  a  greater  amouut  of  steam -tranBqwrt 
ia'ji.f;  attainable  ]  whilst  it  has  been  shewn  that  grave  doubts 
cxL-Lj^d  whether  the  supply  of  coal  on  the  route  would  have 
Ikk'u  sufficient  for  a  laiger  number  of  steom-Tessels  than 
were  actually  employed. 

*  7-  That  steamers  should  for  the  future  be  always  made 
u^  of,  as  far  OS  possible^  in  Ui^ent  cases;  but  that,  for  the 
traiiamlssLon  of  the  ordinary  reliefi,  the  committee  would 
not  recommend  the  adoption  of  so  coi&Uy  a  mode  of 
transport, 

^B.  That  the  governors  of  Ceylon  aad  ^e  Mauritius  gave 
early  and  viluable  assistance  to  the  government  of  India, 
and  deseirve  great  praise  for  the  seal  and  promptitude  with 
which  they  acted ;  that  tho  governor  of  the  Gape,  without 
lo^  of  time,  forwarded  treasure  and  horseis^  togother  with  a 
portion  of  the  trooi^s  nt  his  disposal,  but  that  ho  did  not 
send  the  whole  amount  of  the  force  whii;^h  he  was  Lnstructed 
by  tho  home  government  to  tiansmit  to  India;  that  the 
committee  have  not  the  means  of  jadginf  whe^ier  the 


drcumstancea  of  the  colony  did  or   did  not   jttitify  &r 
Q-eoiBe  Grey  in  taking  this  coui»a, 

*9»  That  the  committee  observe  with 
the  people  of  Canada  displayed  great  reajdia^ai  to  oSned 
a«dstanee  to  the  mother-country,  and  that  the  committo 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  giw  ^titt 
encovinigemeut  to  such  demojistratioaB  of  loyalty  «a  the 
part  of  the  colonies. 

^  ID.  That  on  the  wholes  oouffldering  tine  suddeniltti  (d 
the  danger,  and  the  distance  to  which,  the  troops  wort  to 
be  sent,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  gTQ^  oodit  k 
due  to  the  Court  of  DirectoiB  oE  tha  £a«t  India  Compuy 
for  the  promptitude  and  efliciency  with  which  thi^  £»■ 
charged  the  difficult  task  of  tr&nsmlttuig  teiilloroenbflnli  to 
tho  nrmy  ia  India  durin;:;  the  yjast  year.' 

From  the  tenor  oi  this  nciport,  it  is  erf  dent  thai  tkt 
East  ludia  directors  wer&  ready  to  ado|7t  the  ovittaiid 
route  before  the  government  gave  ia  their  odheaion.  fte 
^poUtieal  reasons^  for  avoiding  that  route  w«re 
with  the  relatious  between  Kgypt  aad  varioiia 
countries :  rdations  often  involving  jealousy  and  diiktomalk 
intrigue,  and  likely  to  be  thrown  into  some  perplexity  hj 
the  passage  of  troops  belonging  to  another  HAtlofL  Tit 
mmisters  were  unwiiHug  to  speak  out  plaiidy^  on  ihia  poia% 
pofi!!ibly  for  fear  of  giving  offeaoe  to  Fimitces  aAd  thi 
committee^  though  sorely  against  the  wish  of  some  oC  lii 
members,  refrained  from  pressing  them  on  tMa  pdal; 
hence  the  cautiomi  phiaseology  of  the  report,  throwiag  a 
sort  of  shield  over  the  govemment 

In  inference   to   tho    proceedings  eo^Ujeotod   wit^  tiM 
transport  of  troops  to  India,  it  may  bo  well  tQ  advert  to  ft 
few  dates.    The  home  government  received,  on,  tke  9lh  of 
April,  the  fiiat  intimaUon  that  a  diMffected  spirit  had  maim 
its  appearance  among  the  uative  troops  at  J&ttrra/dkp^x^  On 
the  19th  of  May,  Lortl  EUenborough  ln<|ttlred  in  th$  Hotue 
of  XiOrds  whether  reinforcements  were  being  aetit  to  Indi^ ; 
a  reply  in  the  affiruuitive  was  given,  aooompanied  hj  ta 
^cprea^ion  of  opinion  that  tho  di^iection  was  o>f  v^ery  miimr 
character.    Shortly  afterwards^  ia  the  House  of  C6iiunon%  m 
simihir  belief  was  expressed  by  members  of  ihe  gorsRiiDeiil 
that  tbti  occurrences  at  Bsmickpore  wero  trifling^  not  Hksly 
to  lead  to  serious  results.     At  that  period,  a#  wa  havf 
already  teen,*  the  Ben^  preaidsncy,  indading  the  tut 
range  of  territory  from  Pegu  to  Feshawnr,  contained  about 
23,D00  European  troops  and  119,000  native ;  the  Madras 
presidency,   10,000   European    and  50,000    native ;    the 
Bombay  ptesidettcy,  £000  European  and  31,000   native— 
making  a  total  o£  about  38,000  Company's  and  Qu««i> 
European  troops,  and  200,000  native.     These,  the  aetaai 
nnmbeta,  were  exclusive  of  the  large  brigades  of  the  Bombay 
army  at  that  time  eugsged  in,  or  not  yet  returned  frmn, 
the   Persian  'expedition.     Daring   May,    tho  govemment 
and  the  East  India  directOTK  decided  that  more  Eurtrpean 
troops  ODght  to  be  in  India,  in  consideratioti  both  of  the 
COnditioii  of  India  itself,  and  of  the  incidence  of  war  in 
Ponia  and  China ;  and  the  early  dispatch  of  four  regimenta 
was  decided  on.    At  length,  ou  the  27th  of  June,  arrived  ■ 
tetejgram  announcing  the  revolt  at  Meerut  and  the  s^iaoi^ 
of  Delhi  by  the  mutineers.    While  Lord  Elgin  on  the  way 
to  China,  Lord  Harris  at  Modrasi,  Lord  Elphinstone  at 
Bombay,  Sir  Henry  Ward  at  CeyloUj  Sir  James  Higginaon 
at  Mauritius,  and  Sir  Georgo  Grey  at  the  Capiq  of  Good 
Hope,  were  using  their  best  exertions  to  send  tmops  to  aid 
Yisoount  Canning^  the  home  autltoritics  considered  what 
beat  could   be  done  In   fnrnishing   reinforicements    ixma 
England.     There  were  no  less  than  IS,000  troops  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  that  tlme^  including  ten  reflmenti 
of  Queen^s  infantry]  it  was  fully  believed  in  Knglaud  that 
the  governor  might  well  have  spared  the  grater  portion 
of  these  troops;  and  the  smallness  of  the  number  really 
contributed  1^  him  led  to  much  disappointment  in  India, 
and  much  adverse  criticism  in  England* 

When  the  authorities  at  the  War>oEce  oommeiioed  their 
iumnj^ementsi  for  despatching  troops  to  ludia^  tiiey  had  to 
provide  for  a  sea-voyage  of  about  fourteen  ^otuand  milts. 
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A  question  arose  wliethcrf  ^itlLotii  clitingiiig  the  rante 
Of  ihorlesiu^  th^  distance,  tha  duration  of  tha  voyage 
might  aoi  b^  Iseaeafid  W  the  employment  of  Bt^iun-ve&sek 
initead  of  auling-abipit.  The  Admiralty,  and  most  memb^ns 
of  iHe  govGnunentt  oppoiBed  this  ebange  on  v&rfons  grounih^ 
prindp&ily  tn  relation  to  difficultly  in  the  supply  of  fuet^ 
faut  pnrtly  in  rfslntiQa  t4>  mGnsoontt  tmd  other  windj.  By 
the  lOth  of  July,  out  of  31  vefig^la  cLartQrHl  by  the  gOTem- 
meat  aud  the  CojiipEiii^  for  otmvejipg  troops  tolndl^  iiiarly 
alt  i^cra  nalHng-fihipfl.  A  chjing®  of  fevUiif  took  plMO 
IL^mni  that  date  ;  tli#  nation  eit^nmt^  iittm  to  Iw  fO  raltt« 
able,  that  the  anthoriti^  W^re  idmoat  COMWid  lato  the 
cbarteriug  of  somo  of  the  noblo  merolittat'ftcatD<sn^  the 
rtipid  yoyages  of  whioh  were  alro^idy  knoimf  SatwAtn  tbo 
IQth  of  Jntj  ajiil  tha  Itt  of  l>eccmh«f,  50  thif»  wer^ 
chattel^  of  wkleh  29  were  sctew-steatotfi*  The  autumn*] 
areiagee  of  paautgei  to  India  wer@  p^Stty  m  Eaironr  of 
steamenL  Within  9  cartun  numher  of  wisks  iher^  wme 
62  troop-hulen  ahips  despatched  from  En^And  to  one  or 
other  of  the  portiit  Calcutta,  HAodraa,  Bomhay.  Eurachee ; 
the  aTSTEge  dunition  of  all  th«  voya^iea  was  ISO  days  hy 
aailiog^Tea^els,  and  only  83  days  by  steamera — -a  diminn- 
tion  of  nearly  one*third.  Extending  the  li»t  of  «hips  to  a 
bter  date,  so  as  to  tikdude  a  graater  nmnber,  it  wa^  found 
tliat  82  ships  earned  30,378  troopa  from  tho  Unltetl 
Kiiigdf^m  to  India — thnii  divided  :  55  ealliii(-ilii^  carriid 
16,%U  men,  avei^ng  299  each;  27  ittMiifft  dtrrlM 
14,144,  areiagiDg  &$%  eacL  It  was  caknJstid  thai  1 4,000 
of  thfse  Britisli  soldiofB  amved  in  Indift  ,;fiis  vmk*  tarlkf, 
by  ihti  adoption  of  steam  insteajLl  of  netlTnir  "fWliTi  It 
la  inipoiiidble  to  i^jitiniato  what  amount  pf  chanM  might 
Imvo  b^en  produc^l  in  the  aspect  of  Indian  afl!run,  had  weaA 
Bteam-Foyages  been  matio  in  the  gninniiir  rather  than  in  tho 
i^ntnmn  ;  it  might  not  hare  been  jiermitted  to  the  inutl^ 
neera  to  rale  triumphant  at  Lucknow  tUl  the  spring  of  the 
fullowing  year,  or  the  Melity  of  wavering  ohieftaina  to  give 
wti^  und^r  the  long  ooot^uance  of  tko  atnigglo. 

Bfiiidee  the  two  iiii|iimet  eouoemiug  the  promptoHi 
with  whieh  troops  were  aent^  and  th^  kind  of  Te«dj 
employed  to  convey  them,  there  waa  a  third  relating  to  the 
]  >H]to  [idopted.  From  the  earliest  news  of  tka  revolt  at 
ji.iny  persons  in  and  oot  of  parliameat  stirennonsly 
lided  the  was  of  the  overland  route,  a«  bdng 
miicli  jihorter  than  any  poasdhit  oeeajii^tonti;.  The  Court  of 
DirtH:tocH  viewed  thta  propoaal  m^re  fironrahly  tJian  the 
government.  0ntil  th$  month  of  iept«ab«r»  Apolitical 
difiicultici*  were  dimly  hinted  at  by  miiililis%  bnt  with' 
out  aoy  candid  explanations ;  lujd  na  the  objections  pfie 
way  in  the  month  jo  at  named,  the  nation  arrived  at  a 
pr^ty  general  conclusion  that  these  diiScnIties  had  never 
been  of  n  very  iiisunnomi table  character.  It  is  only  fair 
to  »tat«j  however,  tlmfc  many  experienced  men  viewed  the 
overland  routa  i»4th  diiftruBt,  independently  of  any  political 
eoaHideratione.  They  adverted  to  the  incompktenesa  of 
the  railway  arrangements  between  Akimndria  and  Cairo  ; 
to  the  difficulty  of  troopa  marohiag  or  riding  over  the 
nmdy  deseft  from  Caiio  to  Bnea ;  to  the  wretohcdnera 
of  Buez  oa  a  place  of  re-embarkation  ;  and  to  the 
nuhealfchlnesi  of  a  voyage  down  the  Eed  Sea  in  hot 
sjiimmfjr  weather.  Nevertheless,  it  waa  on  important  &et 
that  tho  East  India  diz«ctont,  mof^t  of  whom  pomCMed 
peraonal  knowtedgie  concej^ing  the  rotite«  to  India,  urged 
tho  gPfemaeEit  from  the  €M  to  aeod  at  Leaat  a  portion  of 
the  toOOpi  hj  the  Saos  route.  It  was  not  tmtil  the  I9tli  of 
September  that  assent  waa  given  i  and  the  I3th  of  October 


wLtne^stid  tho  arrival  of  tbt5  £rst  doto/chment  of  ] 
troops  into  the  Indian  OceajL  i^'^  Suet.  These  starts  from 
Malta  on  the  Ist  of  the  month.  On  the  2d  of  October,  the 
firet  regiment  started  from  England  direct,  to  talc  tho 
overland  route  to  India.  The  Feninsular  and  Oriental 
Steam -navigation  Ckmipany,  having  pmcttcolly  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  Sues  route,  conveyed  tlie  greater  portion  of 
the  troopa  s^nt  in  tbb  way  ;  and  it  may  be  iisefol  to  note 
tht  UiOgth  of  Journey  in  %\m  principal  instances.  Tho 
folliwlaff  are  tabulated  examines  giving  certain  itemei — 
muili  a^  tho  name  of  the  e^amer,  the  date  of  le&ving 
Bngland,  the  numher  of  trciopa  eonveyedi  and  the  time  of 
reaching  Aldxandrui,  to  oommenee  the  overland  portion  of 
the  journey  j 
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ThQjtj  tho  ¥Oynge  wiis  mado  ou  an  avefuge  in  about  14^} 
day«»  from  the  shores  of  England  to  thoae  of  Elgypt.  The 
Ijtiiditig  at  Atexandrio,  the  railway  journey  to  Cairo,  the 
joumev  by  van*  and  donkeys  across  the  desert,  the  short 
dcientlon  at  Soesi  and  the  embarkntion  in  anotlier  steamer 
at  that  port,  ootnipiod  a  number  of  days  varying  from  2  to 
If— depending  elilefly  on  the  circumstance  whetbar  or  not 
n  itoamer  wad  rendy  at  Sues  to  receive  the  troops  when 
they  arrived  from  Alexandria ;  the  average  waa  about  5| 
day&  From  Sues  tht  voyagea  wene  made  to  Kurachee, 
Bombay,  Oeyloo,  Hadrai^  or  Calcutta.  The  flteamen  took 
forward  all  tbe  troopa  mentioned  in  the  above  Mst,  aa  well 
m  others  whicli  n^ied  Alexandria  by  other  mea&&  Hoit 
of  theae  troops  were  landed  at  Bombay  or  Kuraohee^  aa 
being  neaier  than  Calcutta;  nnd  the  average  length  of 
voya,ge  wai  jnat  16  d^tys,  Tbe  r^ultj  then,  presented  waa 
this : 


EngUbd  to  Alexandria^ 
AlesftiidrLii,  to  Sue*,  * 
6uc«  to  ludUp 


141  «l«y>'  AveriLg^. 
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Those  which  wient  to  Calcutta  instead  of  Bombay  or 
Kurachee,  were  about  S  days  longer.  Com  paring  these 
CgureA  with  those  before  giveiif  we  arrive  at  the  following 
remarkable  coiiolnaion  : 


B&Uinf  «JiHi[n  round  Ctp^ 
Bwm  route,      ,        ■       * 


•    HO  dayi'  avenge. 


Thtfl,  ajB  a  qnestion  of  time,  triumphantly  jostified  all  that 
bad  been  aaid  hy  the  advocates  of  the  shorteft  route ;  nor 
did  it  appear  that  there  were  any  counterbalnndug  dia- 
advanU4;es  eiperienoed.  Between  tbe  6lii  of  S'ovember 
1857,  and  the  lith  of  May  1858,  more  than  fiOOO  ofifioefs 
4ind  aoldiara  landed  in  India,  who  had  trsreUid  li^'  lh«  3a» 
i^verhind  route  from  SnghindL 


4 


* 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


ROSE^S   TICTORIES   AT   CALPEE   AID   GWALIOL 


HB  fkine  ofSir  Hog^  Bom 
fomevhM  tttiexpeotedlf  mfiaii  the 
Enttsh  peofkle*  AUIidtigh  w€l 
JaM«v  tn  pffisons  oonim^ted  vith 
India  is  a  gallant  officer 
iqf  to  the  Bomlmj  umj. 


n^Yekck  had  niid«  tuomlf  the 
nf  ib<»  w»ra  of  Hit  Qittttnj  by 

I  at  a  tune  wliiii  tbe  pn^wcte  were 
end  ^oovuj;  and  It  vas  not  easf  for  otluMv  to 


bioofae  heTO^  of  like  Innd,  wImd  coB^ittred  In  flw 
{Mipiilar  mind  ^ith  such  a  itabie  aoMier,  Hcnoe  il 
waa^  povthl J  be  that  ihe  r^aiiTie  mer^  itf  Cm|)MI; 

Gf^t,  IngHi,  BoB^  Boib^  B^im,  Ejrev  Gfc«lfae< 
Joti^  Slllatl^  Lipody  aad  other  ofieei^  j 
kadn^  irill  ramalB  wndedded  im-  m  hm^ 

li^cmthemiavlKditailiorteaficntiow.  Bi 
titk  at  it  iiiaj,  Sir  Ha|h  Edse  vim  §»  himmit  a 


i  b^  a  wtiiea  ot  militat7 
coneeiTcd  ftnd  hrilliBBtlj  ex«ailad» 


HOSE'S  VICT011IE3  AT  CALPEE  AND  GWALIOR. 
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Ta  understand  tlic  true  scope  of  Rosens  procced- 
iagsi  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  li  may  he 
well  to  recapitulate  briefly  the  state  of  matters  at 
the  close  of  the  preccdiug  mouth* 

After  Sir  Hugh — with  the  1st  brigade  of  bis 
Central  India  Field- force  under  Brigadier  Sttiart, 
and  the  2d  brigade  under  Brigadier  Steuart — had 
captured  the  important  city  of  Jhanslj  in  the  early 
part  of  April,  his  subsequent  proceedings  were 
determinetd  according  to  the  mano^uvroa  of  the 
rebeli  el  sew  fi  ere.  Jhansi,  as  the  strongest  aud 
most  imiiortant  place  in  Bundelcnndj  wa^  a  valu- 
able conquest ;  but  as  the  Ranee  and  Tantcca 
Topee — the  one  chieftain  ess  of  J  ban  si,  and  tlie 
other  a  representative  of  the  Mahratta  influence  of 
Nona  Sahib  in  these  parts — had  eicape^J,  with  the 
P'eater  part  of  tlieir  rebel  troops,  it  hccame  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  attack  against  them  wherever 
they  might  he.  The  safely  of  J  ban  si,  the  succour 
of  the  stck  and  wounded,  and  the  rccou  struct  ion  of 
his  field* force,  detained  Rose  in  Ihat  citj  until  the 
25th  of  the  mouth  ;  but  Majoi-s  Orr  and  Gall  were 
in  the  interim  actively  employed  in  chasing  and 
defeating  various  bodies  of  rebels  in  the  surround- 
ing country,  Orr  was  sent  fmrn  J  ban  si  across  the 
river  Betwah  to  Mbow,  to  clear  that  region  from 
insurgents^  and  then  to  join  Rose  on  the  way  to 
Calpce ;  he  caj^tured  a  smalt  fort  at  Goorwai, 
near  the  Betwah,  and  kept  a  sharp  watch  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  rebel  Rtijalis  of  Ban  pore  aud 
Shagurb.  Gall,  with  two  squadrons  of  the  14tk 
Di'agoons  and  three  0- pounders,  was  commissioned 
to  I'econnoitre  the  position  and  proeeedtngs  of  the 
rebels  on  the  Calpeo  road  ;  he  captured  the  fort  of 
Lohare,  belonging  to  the  insurgent  Rajah  of 
Sumpter,  Heariug  that  Tanteea  Topee,  Ham  Rao 
Gobind,  and  other  leaders,  bad  made  Calpee  a 
stronghold,  and  intended  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
the  road  from  Jhansi  to  that  place,  Rose  laid  hU 
plans  aeoortliDgly.  Calpee,  though  not  a  large 
place,  waa  important  as  being  on  the  right  hank  of 
the  Jumna,  and  on  the  main  mad  from  Jhausi  to 
Cawnpore,  During  the  later  days  of  April,  Sir 
Hugh  was  on  the  road  to  Calpee  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  two  brigades ;  the  rest  of  bis  troops, 
under  Orr,  Gall,  and  one  or  two  other  officers, 
being  engaged  in  detached  services.  At  that  same 
time.  General  Whitlock,  afUcr  defeating  many 
bodies  of  rebels  in  and  near  the  Ban  da  district, 
was  gradually  tending  towards  a  junction  with 
Rose  at  Calpee ;  vvhilo  General  Eoljerts  wns  at 
Kotali,  keeping  a  vigilant  eye  on  numei'ous  turbu- 
lent bauds  itt  Rajpootana. 

When  May  arrived,  Sir  Hugh,  needing  the 
services  of  Majorii  Orr  aud  Gall  with  his  main 
force,  requested  General  Wbitlock  to  watch  the 
districts  in  which  those  two  officers  had  been 
engaged.  Being  joined  on  the  Sth  by  bis  second 
brigade  (except  the  i^giments  and  detachments 
left  to  gnai^  Jhansi),  he  resumed  his  march  on  the 
9tlL  News  reached  him  that  Tanteea  Topee  aud 
the  Ranee  intended  to  dispute  his  passage  toward* 
Calpee  at  a  place  called  Kooueh^  with  a  comider- 


able  force  of  cavalry  aad  infantry.  As  soon  as  he 
arrivoil  at  Koonch,  ho  engaged  the  enemy^  drove 
them  from  their  intronchment,  entered  the  town, 
cut  them  up  severely^  pursued  them  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  captured  several  guns.  The 
heat  on  this  occasion  was  fearful.  Rose  himself 
waa  three  times  during  the  day  disabled  by  the 
sun,  but  on  each  occasion  rallied,  at  id  was  able  to 
TOmouut ;  he  caused  buckets  of  cub!  water  to  be 
dashed  on  him,  and  then  resumed  the  saddle^  all 
wet  as  he  was.  Thirteen  of  his  gallant  but 
overwrought  soldiers  were  kiHed  by  sun-atroko, 
Nothing  daunted  by  this  severe  ordeal,  ho 
marched  on  to  Hurdwee,  Corai,  Ottah,  aud 
other  villages  obseuro  to  English  reader?,  caii- 
turing  a  few  more  guns  as  he  went.  Guided  by 
the  in  formation  which  reached  liim  concerning  the 
proccodiugs  of  the  rebels,  Sir  Hugh,  when  about 
ten  miles  from  Calpee,  bent  his  lino  of  march 
slightly  to  the  west,  in  order  to  strike  the  Jumna 
near  Jaloun,  a  litde  to  the  northwest  of  Calpee. 
Ho  had  also  arranged  that  Colonel  Rid  dell,  with  a 
column  from  Etawah,  should  move  down  upon 
Calpee  from  the  north  ;  that  Colonel  Maxwell, 
with  a  column  from  Cawupore,  should  advance 
from  the  east;  and  that  General  Wbitlock  should 
watch  the  country  at  the  south.  The  purpose  of 
this  combination  evidently  was,  not  only  that 
Calpee  should  be  taken,  but  that  ail  outlets  for  the 
escape  of  the  rebels  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
closed. 

On  the  15th,  the  two  brigades  of  Rose's  force 
joined  at  a  point  about  s\k  miles  from  Calpee.  A 
large  mass  of  the  enemy  here  made  a  dash  at  the 
baggage  and  rear-guard,  but  were  driven  off  with- 
out effecting  much  mischief  When  he  reached 
the  Jumna,  Rose  dotcnnined  to  encamp  for  a 
while  in  a  well- watered  spot ;  aud  was  enabled, 
by  a  personal  visit  from  Colonel  JI ax: well,  to 
concert  further  plans  with  him,  to  be  put  in  foreo 
on  Dig  arrival  of  MaxwelPs  column.  On  the  16th, 
a  strong  reconnoitring  column  under  Major  Gall 
proceeded  along  the  Calpee  road  ;  it  consisted  of 
various  detnehmenta  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
horse-artillery.  On  the  same  day,  the  second 
brigade  was  attacked  by  tlio  enemy  in  great  force, 
and  waa  not  relieved  without  a  sharp  skirmish. 
On  tho  17tl»,  the  enemy  made  another  attack, 
which  was,  however,  repulsed  witli  less  difhculty, 
Ncna  Sahib's  nephew  was  beheved  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  rebels  on  these  two  occasions.  It  was  not 
until  the  18th  that  Hose  could  begin  shell mg  the 
earthworks  which  they  bad  thrown  up  in  front 
of  the  town.  Greatly  to  their  astonishment,  the 
enemy  found  that  Maxwell  arrived  at  tlie  opposite 
bank  of  tho  Jumna  on  tho  IDth,  to  assist  in 
bombarding  the  place;  they  apparently  bad  not 
expected  thiSj  aud  were  not  prepared  with  defences 
on  that  sida  On  the  20th,  they  came  out  in  great 
force  on  the  hills  and  nullahs  around  the  town, 
attempted  to  turn  the  flank  of  8ir  Ilagh's  j)0^tion, 
and  displayed  a  determination  and  perseverance 
which  they  had  not  hitherto  exhibit^ ;  but  they 
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wtJTc,  03  usualj  driven  '^-  a^in.  On  the  tlst,  a 
portion  of  HaKweU*s  column  crossed  the  Jnmna 
atid  joinmi  Rose;  while  his  heavy  artillery  and 
mortars  wore  got  into  position.  On  the  22dj 
MftXwelFs  batteries  opened  fire  across  the  river, 
and  continued  it  thronghont  the  night,  while  Sir 
Hugh  was  making  arnmgtmetits  for  the  assault. 
Thn  rebels^  uneasy  at  the  prospect  before  tbem^ 
anti  iieefhtjg  nothing  but  artillery  to  reply  to 
31 21 X weirs  fire,  rt^olved  to  employ  tlie  rest  of  their 
force  in  a  vigorous  attack  on  lioso's  camp  at 
Oulowlie.  Aceoniiiigljj  on  that  same  day,  the 
SSd,  they  iisn«d  forth  ttom  Calpee  in  great  force, 
and  alttdkid  him  with  determination.  Rose's 
riglit  being  hafd  pressed  by  them,  he  brought  ap 
bis  resenre  corps,  ehaT^:ed  with  the  bayonet,  and 
reptibed  the  as^ulaata  al  that  point  Then  moTing 
Im  whole  Una  ferwaid,  he  put  the  enemy  com- 
plet«?h-  to  rout  In  these  assaults,  the  rebels  had 
the  advantage  of  portion  ;  the  country  all  round 
Ci^pee  wai  very  rugged  and  uneren^  with  steep 
ranaea  and  namercias  nnllahs;  insomuch  that 
flofe  had  mndi  diffieultr  in  bringing  his  artillery 
into  |H)sitiou.  The  assaults  were  made  by  numbers 
cal&iiatal  at  not  fo-  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
mtaSL  The  Tlst  and  smh  foot  wroaght  tanible 
destruction  amongst  the  dense  masses  of  the 
tmmmj.  Abont  noon  on  the  S34  ^^  tktorious 
^  Qugli  maz^c&ed  oii  from  Gulowhe  to  Cbdpce. 
Tbo  eoomjy  who  were  ceported  to  haTe  dioeen 
Galpeo  m  m  last  strnd-point^  ajid  to  ha?e  sworn 
eltber  lo  destroy  Sir  Hv(gh's  army  or  to  die  in  the 
aHenipt,  now  foifot  Hielr.  ooHi ;  13i«y  ied  peskie- 
ilikAeu  after  firing  a  iewsliet^  and  left  fatpiimitcT 
of  like  tovm  sod  §mi  of  Cklpn  Thia  era/^aHofti 
WIS  1b»il«e«d  hj  ^  effect  oT  Ibxwdf  a  bombvrd- 
miittt  fiem  tbe  odier  ade  of  tbe  liiw. 

£  the  wMi«r  Hw  wsn  ef  tbe 

tin  be 
TliV  WW*  ^bfe  aad  im  Oie  waidi^  taew  tkt 
-  well, 

cf  wh^  was  gmm  «a:  vUe  &e 

tlobe 
afi««4y  le  Mmmd  Ifae 
mm 


sidered  Calpee  an  anenal  9md  a  point  of  grot 
importauce.  Fifteen  guns  were  kept  in  tbo  f 
of  which  one  was  an  IS-pounder  of  the  Oi 
Contingent^  and  two  others  ^poftnder 
made  by  the  rebels.  Twenty-four  atandasdi 
found,  one  of  which  had  belonged  to  tiie 
Contingent,  while  moat  of  the  re^  wiere  Bam  ebkmm 
of  the  several  regiments  of  the  Owmllor  Cootingwi 
A  subterranean  magazine  was  famid  to  eondui 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  English  powder  in  beitih^ 
nine  thousand  pounds  of  shot  and  cmptj  ^d[]%  a 
quantity  of  eight-inch  filled  shrapn^-shcll^  ^igi 
and  ball  ammunition,  IntrenchiDg  tools  of  iH 
kinds,  tents  new  and  old^  boicGa  of  new  ilint  ao4 
percussion  muskets,  and  ordnanoe  storta  of  all 
kinds — ^worth  several  Islcs  of  nipees.  There  were 
also  three  or  four  cannon  foundries  in  tiie  tam% 
with  all  the  nquiMtes  for  a  wheel  attd  gmi-carnafi 
manufactory.  In  ahorl,  it  was  an  arseno],  wluA 
the  rebels  hop^  and  intended  to  hold  to  ^ 
la&t ;  but  Sir  Hugh's  nctoij  at  Gulowii^  mod  hk 
appearajiee  at  Calpee,  gave  them  a  pompieja 
panic:  they  thought  more  of  fliglit  thaa  of 
fighting. 

The  qnesioii  ^eedl^  mfmt^  hemmres>^WbW^r 
had  the  rebds  gcmet 
large,  hut  the  bulk  of  the  Ibroe 
ably  scaped,     gome^  it  was  ftead,  liad 
the  Jumna  into  the  Doalv  I7  m  bvldge  oi 
which  had  eluded  tlie  tetti^  of  Hie  T 
the  rest,  enough  to  fofin  aa 
^zei^gth^  fisding  thmt  Beee  lad  met  iUD j  \ 
Bm  nde  of  O^gem  leadi^  to  Gvafiflr, 
l>y  ftal  ro^  wiHi  MttSOf  edm^.    Sir  B^ 
thereopcNi  ot^gHuad  m  ityn^  iiJuw  to  pmee 
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delighted  to  bava  tlie  Engllsli  rnj  once  more.  It 
ia  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  towna  and 
villages  where  we  encamp  who  are  so  anxious 
to  evince  their  good  feeling  ;  hut  the  people,  for 
miles  round,  have  been  coming  to  make  their 
salaam,  bringing  forage  for  onr  camp  with  them^ 
and  thanking  U3  for  having  delivered  tliem  from 
their  oppressors.  They  say  that  for  a  year  they 
have  had  no  peace;  but  they  have  now  a  hope 
that  order  will  be  once  more  restored.*  Conecmin^ 
this  statement  it  may  suffice  to  remark,  that  tbougli 
the  villagers  were  u^nqueat  ion  ably  in  worse  plight 
under  the  rebels  than  nnder  the  British^  their 
obsequions  protestations  to  tliat  eHect  were  not 
always  to  be  depended  on  ;  their  fears  gave  tliem 
duplicity,  inducing  them  to  curry  favour  with 
whichever  side  happened  at  the  moment  to  be 
greatest  in  jiower. 

Colonel  Kobertson,  though  he  inflicted  some  loss 
on  the  fugitives,  did  not  materially  check  them. 
His  column— comprising  the  25th  Bombay  native 
infantry,  the  3d  Bombay  native  cavalry,  and 
150  Hyderabad  horse — pursued  the  rebels  on  the 
Gwalior  road,  but  did  not  come  up  with  the  main 
body.  On  the  2d  of  June  he  was  joined  by  two 
iquaJrons  of  the  14th  dragoons,  a  wing  of  the 
86th  foot,  and  four  9-pounderBp  On  the  next  day, 
when  at  Moharar,  about  midway  between  Calpco 
and  Gwalior  (fifty- five  miles  from  each)  he  heard 
newa  of  starthng  import  from  the  last-named 
city— presently  to  be  noticed*  About  the  same 
time  Brigadier  Steuart  mnrched  to  Attakona  on 
the  Gwalior  road,  with  H31-  71st,  a  wing  of  the 
86th}  a  squadron  of  the  14th  Dragoon 9*,  and  some 
guns,  to  aid  in  the  pursuit  of  the  rebel  a* 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  on  the 
south  of  the  Jumna,  Colonel  Riddell  was  advanemg 
J^m  the  north we^i^  on  the  north  side  of  the  same 
river.  On  the  16th  of  May,  Riddell  was  at  Graya, 
with  the  3d  Bengal  Europeans,  Alexander's  Horse, 
and  two  guns;  he  had  a  smart  skirmish  with  a 
party  of  rebel &,  who  received  a  very  severe  defeat* 
Some  of  the  Etawah  troops  floated  down  the  Jumna 
in  boats,  under  the  charge  of  Mr  Hume,  a  magis- 
trate, and  safely  joined  Sir  Hugh  at  Calpee.  On 
tlieir  way  they  were  attacked  by  a  body  of  insur- 
gents much  more  numerous  than  themselves ; 
whereupon  Lieutenant  Sheriff  landed  with  a 
hundred  and  iailty  men  at  Bhijulpore,  brought 
tlie  rebels  to  an  en  gage  m  en  t^  defeated  themj  drove 
them  ofT^  and  captured  four  guns  with  a  large 
store  of  ammnnition.  On  the  25th,  when  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Jumna  some  distance  above  Calpee^ 
Colonel  Riddell  saw  a  camp  of  rebels  on  the 
other  side,  evidently  resting  a  while  after  their 
escape  on  the  S3d  j  he  sent  the  2d  Bengal  Euro- 
peans across,  and  captured  much  of  the  camp- 
equipage — the  enemy  not  waiting  to  contest  the 
m:itter  with  him, 

When  Calpue  had  been  securely  taken,  and 
flying  columns  had  gone  off  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  to  disperse  if  not  to  capture^  8ir  Hugh  Rosa 
canceived  that  the  arduous  labours  of  his  Central 


India  Field-force  were  for  a  time  ended,  and  that 
his  exhausted  troops  might  take  rest.  He  issued 
to  them  a  glowing  addre^^,  adverting  with  com- 
mendable pride  to  the  unswerving  galhintty  which 
they  had  so  long  exhibited :  *  Soldiers  !  you  have 
marched  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  and  taken 
more  than  a  hundred  guna.  You  have  forced  your 
way  through  mountain- passes  and  intricate  jungles, 
and  over  rivers.  You  have  captured  the  strongest 
forts,  and  beaten  the  enemy,  no  matter  what  the 
odds,  whenever  you  met  him.  You  have  restored 
extensive  districtH  to  tho  government,  and  jwace 
and  order  now  where  before  for  a  twelvemonth 
were  tynmny  and  rebelhon.  You  have  done  all 
this,  and  you  never  had  a  check.  I  thank  you  with 
all  sincerity  for  your  bravery,  your  devotion,  and 
your  discipline.  When  you  first  marched,  I  told 
you  that  you^  as  British  soldiers^  had  more  than 
enough  of  courage  for  the  work  which  was  before 
you,  but  that  courage  without  discipline  was  of  no 
avail ;  and  I  exhorted  you  to  let  discipline  be  your 
watchword.  You  have  attended  to  my  ordei-s. 
In  hardships,  in  temptations  and  danger,  you  have 
obeyed  your  general,  and  you  have  never  left  your 
ranks;  you  have  fought  against  the  strong,  and 
you  have  protected  the  rights  of  the  weak  and 
defenceless,  of  foes  as  well  as  of  friends.  I  have 
Been  you  in  the  ardour  of  the  combat  preserve 
and  place  children  out  of  harm's  w^y.  This  is 
the  discipline  of  Christian  soldierSj  and  it  is  what 
has  brought  you  triumphant  from  tho  shores  of 
Western  India  to  the  waters  of  the  Jumna,  and 
eatablislies  without  doubt  that  you  will  find  no 
place  to  equal  tho  glory  of  your  arms/ 

Little  did  the  gallant  Sir  Hugh  suspect  that  the 
very  day  on  w^Mch  he  issued  this  hearty  and  wdl- 
merited  address  (the  1st  of  June)  would  ho  marked 
by  the  capture  of  Gwalior  by  the  defeated  Calpee 
rebek,  the  flight  of  Sciudia  to  Agra,  and  the  neoea- 
sity  for  an  immediate  ranmption  of  active  oper- 
ations by  his  nnrested  Central  India  Pield-force, 

The  rebels,  it  afterwards  appeared,  having  out* 
marched  Colonel  Eebertson,  arrived  on  the  30th  of 
May  at  tho  Moorar  cantonment^  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Gwalior,  the  old  quarters  of  tho  Gwalior 
Contingent  Tantcea  Topee^  a  leader  whose  activity 
was  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  had  preceded  them, 
to  tamper  with  Scindia's  troops.  The  Maharajah, 
when  he  heard  news  of  the  rebels'  approach,  sent 
an  urgent  message  to  Agra  for  aid ;  but  before 
aid  could  reach  him,  matters  had  arrived  at  a 
ci'i&is. 

The  position  of  the  Maharajah  of  Gwalior  had 
all  along  been  a  remarkable  and  perilous  one, 
calling  for  the  exercise  of  an  amount  of  saga- 
city and  prudence  rarely  exhibited  by  so  youthful 
a  prince.  Altliough  only  twenty-three  years  of 
age^  he  had  been  for  five  yeai^  Maharajah  in  hh 
own  rlghtj  after  gbakiog  off  a  regency  that  had 
inflicted  much  misery  on  his  country ;  and  during 
these  five  jejirs  his  conduct  had  won  the  respect  of 
the  British  authorities.  The  mutiny  placed  him  in 
an  embarrasatng  positi'       '       iwalior  Contingent^ 
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kept  up  by  him  in  accordance  witU  a  treaty  witli 
tho  Company,  consisted  mainly  of  Hindustanis 
and  Oudiana,  strongly  in  sympathy  with  their 
compatriots  in  the  Jumna  and  Ganges  regions, 
Hls  own  independent  army,  it  is  true^  consisted 
chiefly  of  Mah ratios,  a  Hindoo  race  having  little 
in  common  with  the  Hindustanis ;  but  he  could 
not  fed  oertarn  how  long  either  of  the  two  armies 
would  remain  faithful.  After  many  doubtful 
symptoms^  in  July  1857,  as  we  have  seen  in  former 
ehapterSj  the  Gwalior  Gontingeiit  w^ent  over  in  a 
body  to  the  enemy — thus  adding  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  disciplined  and  well-armed  troops  to  the 
rebel  cause.  Scindia  contrived  for  two  or  three 
months  to  remain  on  neutral  terms  with  the  Con- 
tingent— on  the  one  hand,  not  sanctioning  their 
proceedings :  on  the  other^  not  bringing  down 
th^if  enmity  upon  himself.  During  the  winter 
they  wei^  engaged  in  eucountei-s  at  various 
places^  which  have  been  duly  noticed  in  the 
proper  chapters^  When  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  name 
had  become  as  much  known  and  feared  in  Central 
India  as  Havelock's  had  been  in  the  Northwest 
Provinces  many  months  before,  the  rebels  began  to 
look  to  Gwalior,  the  strongest  eity  in  that  part  of 
India,  as  a  possible  place  of  permanent  refuge; 
and  many  of  the  Mahratta  and  Rajpoot  chief- 
tains appear  to  have  come  to  an  agreement^ 
that  if  Bcindia  wonld  not  join  thorn  against  the 
British^  they  would  attack  him^  dethrone  him,  and 
act  up  another  Maharajah  in  his  stead.  Meanwhile 
the  Gwaiior  prince,  a  brave  and  shrewd  man,  as 
well  as  a  faithful  ally,  looked  narrowly  at  the  cir- 
cumstances that  surrounded  him.  He  had  some 
cause  to  suspect  bis  own  national  or  regular  army, 
but  deemed  it  beat  to  conceal  his  suspicions.  There 
was  every  cause  for  apprehension,  therefore^  on 
his  part,  when  he  found  a  large  body  of  insnr* 
gent  troops  approaching  his  capital — especially  as 
some  of  the  regiments  of  the  old  Gwaiior  Contingent 
were  among  the  number. 

Although  aid  from  Agra  or  Calpee  had  not 
arrived^  Bcmdia  had  courage  und  skill  enough  to 
make  a  bold  stand  against  them,  if  his  own  troops 
had  proved  faithful ;  but  treachery  effected  that 
which  fail-  fighting  might  not  easily  have  done. 
Sicndia's  body-guard  remained  faith fuL  Such  was 
not,  however,  the  case  with  the  bulk  of  his  infantry, 
who  had  been  tampered  with  by  Tanteca  Topee^  and 
had  agreed  tn  desert  their  sovereign  in  his  hour  of 
greatest  need.  This  was  doubtless  the  motive  of  the 
i^bel  leader  in  preceding  the  march  of  the  Calpee 
fugitlvet.  When  the  struggle  began,  Sc India's 
force  comprised  two  or  three  thousand  cavalry, 
mx  thousand  infantry,  and  eight  guns  ;  that  of  the 
enemy  consisted  of  four  thousand  cavalry,  seven 
thousand  infantry,  and  twelve  guns— no  over- 
whelming disparity,  if  Sclndia's  own  troops  had 
been  true.  The  rebels  did  not  want  for  IcadeiTi ; 
seeing  that  they  had  the  llanee  of  Jhansi,  the 
Kawab  of  Banda,  Tanteea  Topee,  Rao  Sahib, 
Kam  Rao  Gobind,  and  Luchmuii  Kena,  liao 
Bahib,  nephew  of  the  Nena,  was  the  nominal 


leader  of  the  Mahrattas  in  this  motley  force  ;  tmt 
Tanteea  Topee  was  really  the  man  <»f  actio  a  and 
power.  Certainly  the  most  remarkable  among  the 
number  w^as  the  Ranee  of  Jhansi,  a  woman  who — 
but  for  her  cruelty  to  the  Euglisli  at  that  station — 
would  command  soniethtug  like  resjiect.  Whether 
she  had  been  unjastly  treated  by  the  Company,  in 
relation  to  the  *  annexations'  in  fijrmcr  years^  was 
one  among  many  questions  of  a  siroilar  kind  on 
which  opinions  were  divided;  but  anpposing  lier 
to  be  sincere  in  a  belief  that  territory  had  been 
wrongly  taken  fram  her,  then  did  her  conduct 
(barring  her  cruelty  and  her  unbounded  licentious- 
nesfl)  bear  something  like  the  stamp  of  heroism. 
At  any  rate,  she  proved  herself  a  very  Amazon  Ln 
these  warlike  contests — riding  like  a  riian,  bearing 
arms  like  a  man,  leading  and  fighting  like  a  mau, 
and  exhorting  her  troojis  to  contend  to  the  last 
against  the  hated  Fcriughees, 

The  battle  between  the  Maharajah  and  the 
insurgents  was  of  brief  duration*  The  enemy, 
at  about  Bcveu  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  June,  made  their  appearance  in  hattle- 
array.  bcindia  took  up  a  position  about  two  miles 
eastward  of  the  M<>orar  cantuuincnt ;  placing 
his  troops  in  three  divisions,  of  wliicU  the  centre 
w:is  commanded  by  lam  iti  person.  Tho  rebels 
pushed  on  a  cloud  of  mounted  skirmisher^  witli 
zumborucks  or  camel-guns;  these  w^cr©  steadily 
eonftonted  by  bciudia's  centre  division.  But  now 
did  the  treachery  appear.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  the  right  and  left  divisions  of  his  force 
remained  idle  during  the  fighting  of  tho  centra 
division,  vvaited  for  the  capture  of  gnus  as  a  sig^nal 
for  revolt,  marched  over  to  the  opposite  i^ide,  and 
began  to  lire  on  such  of  their  astonished  cam- 
panious  a£t  still  remained  true  to  Sciudia;  or 
whether  tho  left  division  went  over  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  frghting^  and  was  followed  soon 
after  by  the  right ;  but  at  any  rate  tho  centre, 
comprising  the  body-guard  with  some  other  troof»s, 
could  not  long  contend  against  such  imineusc  odds^ 
Tho  body-guard  fought  manfully  until  half  their 
number  had  fallen,  and  the  rest  dod,  Scindia 
himself,  too,  powerless  against  snch  numerous 
opponents^  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  fortunately 
found  it  Attended  by  a  few  faithful  troops^  the 
Maharajah  galloped  off  by  way  of  the  S;iug<jr  Tal, 
the  Kesidency,  and  the  Phool  Bagh,  avoiding  the 
Lashkar  or  perniancnt  camp  of  his  (late)  arniy ; 
he  tiien  took  to  tlie  open  country^  by  the  Dholpore 
road,  and  reached  Agra  two  days  afterwards.  The 
rebels  sent  a  troop  of  cavalry  sixteen  or  eighteen 
miles  in  pursuit,  but  he  happily  kept  ahead  of 
them.  Most  of  the  membei^  of  his  faniily  fled 
to  Seepree,  while  his  courtiers  were  scattered  in 
all  directions. 

Directly  the  ^laharajah  had  thus  been  driven 
out  of  his  capital,  the  rebels  entered  Gwaiior,  and 
endeavoured  to  form  a  regular  government  Thev 
chose  Kena  Sahib  as  'Poishwa,'  or  head  of  a.11 
the  Mahratta  princes.    They  next  set  up  Rao  Sahib 
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the  Nena's  nephew,  as  chief  of  Gwaiior. 
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select  ion  a  appear  to  have  been  assented  to  by 
Scindia's  traitorotis  troopa  ^  welt  sis  by  ibc  otber 
rebels.  All  the  troops  were  to  have  a  certain 
nnmbor  of  montbs*  pay  for  their  services  in  this 
achieremcnt  The  array  was  nererthelcs.'i  the 
great  tliflQculty  to  be  contended  against  by  the 
rebel  leaders.  The  insurgents  from  Calpeej  and 
the  newJy  revolted  troop®  of  Scindia,  had  worked 
togctlicr  for  a  common  object  in  this  instance  ;  but 
there  was  jealousy  betAveen  them ;  and  nothing 
eould  make  them  continue  together  without  the 
liberal  distribution  of  money— jiartly  as  arrears  of 
pay,  partly  as  an  advance.  Ram  Rao  Gobjnd,  who 
had  loBg  before  been  discharTged  from  Stindia's 
serviee  for  dishontiity,  became  prime-niinigter. 
The  main  bulk  of  the  army,  uader  the  masculine 
Ranee  of  JhaDsi^  remained  encamped  in  a  garden 
calle<i  the  Phool  Bagh,  outside  the  city  ;  while 
jHckets  and  guns  were  sent  to  guard  all  the  roads  of 
approach.  The  property  of  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants was  sequester^],  in  real  or  pretende*!  punish- 
ment fur  rriendline^  towards  the  Maharajah  and 
the  British.  Heindia  po<?sessed  an  immense  treasure 
in  his  palace,  which  he  could  not  take  away  in 
his  flight ;  this  the  rebels  seized,  by  the  eonniianee 
of  the  ti'uculent  treasurer,  Amccrchand  Batya ; 
and  it  was  out  of  this  treasure  they  were  enable«l 
to  reward  the  troops.  They  also  declared  a  formal 
c;onfi  scat  ion  of  all  tlie  royal  property.  Four  petty 
Mahratta  chieftains  in  the  district  of  8hakcrwarrcc 
^namcd  Kunughat,  Gholab  Singh,  Dooghur  Shah, 
and  BukhUwar  Singh — had  some  time  previously 
declared  themselves  independent,  and  had  been 
captured  and  imprisoned  by  8cindia  for  so  doing  ; 
these  men  were  now  set  at  liberty  by  the  newly 
constituted  atilhorittes,  and  received  Insignia  and 
dresses  of  honour,  on  condition  of  raising  forces^] n 
their  several  localities  to  oppose  any  British  troops 
who  might  attempt  to  cross  the  Chumbul  and 
approaeli  Gwalior.  The  leadei-a  mustered  and 
reviewed  their  troops,  plundered  and  burnt  the 
civil  j^tation,  and  liberateil  such  prisoners  as  they 
thought  might  be  useful  to  them.  They  also 
Bent  letters  of  invitation  to  the  Ilajahs  of  Banpore, 
Shagurh,  itee*^  to  join  them. 

Thus  did  a  bo<ly  of  rebels^  c^jllected  from  different 
quarters,  and  actuated  l>y  drfierent  motives,  expel 
the  Maharajah  Bcitidia  from  the  throne  of  Owahor, 
and  install  a  government  avowedly  and  bitterly 
hostile  to  him  and  to  the  British  with  whom  he 
was  i  n  alliance.  Th  ro  u  ghou  1 1  w  cl  ve  m  u  n  ths'  e  vents 
at  Gwalior,  the  more  experienced  of  the  Company*s 
officers  frequently  directed  their  attention  to  a 
certain  member  of  Scindia's  family,  in  doubt 
whether  treachery  might  have  been  exhibited  in 
tltat  quarter.  This  was  a  princess,  advanced  in 
hfe,  whose  influence  at  Gwalior  was  known  to  be 
considerable,  and  whose  experience  of  the  checkered 
f>olities  of  Indian  princedoms  had  extended  over  a 
very  lengthened  period.  She  was  known  ns  the 
Baes&a  Baec  of  Gwalior*  Sixty  years  before  the 
mutiny  began,  she  was  the  beauty  of  the  Deccan^ 
the  young  bride  of  the  Tictorious  Dowlut  Kao 


Scindia  of  1797 ;  and  she  lived  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  those  sixty  yeai^  During  thirty 
years  of  married  life  she  exercised  great  Influence 
over  her  husband  and  the  court  of  Gwalior, 
exhibiting  more  energy  of  purpo&e  than  is  wont 
among  eastern  women.  In  1637  Scindia  died 
without  a  legitimate  son  ;  and  the  widow,  in 
accordance  witli  Indian  cnstejn,  adopted  a  kins* 
man  of  the  late  Mahamjali  to  be  the  now  Scindia. 
The  Bae/a  Baoe  as  regent,  and  Moodkeo  Rao  as 
expectant  rnjah,  had  many  quarrels  during  the 
next  seven  years :  these  ended,  in  1S34,  in  tlie 
jnstallaticm  of  the  young  man  as  rajah,  and  in  the 
retirement  of  the  widowed  princeiia  to  Dholpore, 
Tunmlts  continued ;  for  the  princess  was  considered 
the  more  skilful  ruler  of  the  two,  and  many  of  the 
Mahrattas  of  Gwalior  wished  her  to  continue  as 
regent.  Whether  from  justice,  or  from  motives  of 
cold  policy,  the  British  government  sided  with 
Scindia  against  the  Bae/Ji  Baee ;  and  she  was 
ordered  to  take  np  her  aboiic  in  some  district 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Gwalior  territory.  In 
1845,  when  Moodkee  Rao  Scindia  died,  this  terri- 
tory came  more  closely  than  before  under  Britiiih 
influence;  a  now  Scindia  was  chosen,  with  the 
consent  of  the  govenior-general,  from  among  the 
relations  of  the  deceased  Maharajah ;  and  with 
this  new  Scindia  the  aged  Baexa  Bace  appears  to 
have  resided  until  the  time  of  the  mutiny.  Nothing 
unfavourable  was  known  against  this  venerable 
lady  J  but  when  it  was  considered  that  sho  was  a 
woman  of  great  energy,  a^od  that  many  other 
native  princesses  of  great  energy — such  as  the 
Ranee  of  Jhansl  and  the  Begum  of  Dude— hiid 
thrown  their  influence  in  the  scale  against  the 
English,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  watch  her  move- 
men  is.  And  this  the  more  especially,  ns  she  had 
some  cause  to  complain  of  the  English  policy  in 
the  Mahratta  dominions  in  past  years.  Although 
watched,  however,  nothing  appeared  to  justify 
suspicion  of  her  complicity  with  the  rebels. 

Great  was  the  anxiety  at  all  the  British  stations 
when  the  news  arrived  that  Gwalior,  the  strongest 
and  most  important  city  in  Central  India,  and  the 
capital  of  a  native  sovereign  uniformly  true  to  the 
British  alliance,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels.  In  many  minds  a  desponding  feeling  was 
at  once  manifest ;  white  those  who  did  not  despond 
freely  acknowledged  that  the  situation  was  a  criti- 
cal one,  calling  for  the  exercise  of  promptness, 
fikill,  and  courage,  AH  felt  that  the  conqueror  of 
Jbansi  and  Calpee  was  the  fit  man  to  undertake 
the  reconquest  of  Gwalior,  Ijoth  from  his  military 
fame  and  from  the  circum stances  of  his  position — 
having  around  him  many  columns  and  corps 
which  he  could  bring  to  one  centre.  It  was  in  the 
true  spirit  of  heroism  that  Sir  Hugh  Rose  laid 
aside  all  thoughts  of  self  when  the  exigencies  of 
the  service  called  for  his  attention.  He  had  won 
a  eomplete  victory  at  Calpee^  and  believed  that  in 
$o  doing  he  had  cmshed  the  rebeb  in  Bundelcund 
and  Scindia's  territory.  Then,  and  then  only,  did 
he  think  of  himself — of  his  exhausted  frame,  hU 


■      no 
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mind  wurti  hy  nix  moiithi  of  nnromitting  dutj, 
hli)  lirniii  fovcrrtHl  by  rqiaatm!  tittaoki  of  gnu-atrotce 
in  Uio  tmvM  hmi  of  ib«t  ollmiite.  lU  knew  that 
lid  had  Kon«it)jr  doud  hli  part,  and  that  ho  niigbt 
with  nm  ootHiHl  of  •Tirjr  out  okim  an  oxomption 
Tor  A  tlm«^  fkt»tn  mUv^  t^rTlo^,  Uo  intanded  to  go 
duwii  to  Bunibny  on  f<ick-cortiilcat9^-allir  liaritig 
ton!  iiiV  a  (Totunui  in  ptintuit  of  the  fleoing  rebels, 
II ud  i^tado  firran^imtontji  for  hin  luoooMon  Buch 
vvoiHi  Hir  IIukIi'm  th(>UK)itj«  wbmi  Juik*  opened.  The 
k1  ftii  1  i  1 1  g  %\v  w  n  (Vmn  1 1  wal  Uir»  Uowo  V4>r»  t*v  urturn  ed 
aU  bm  \\hwK  When  bt)  fuuud  that  Bcindiii's 
tHipltnl  >%at  fu  tbi*  band*  of  lht!f  instiiijeuts  wbam 
lift  bud  m  reoaxit|y  beMii  tt  OnLpoe^  all  tbougUts 
<^iii(wnbif  HitifTQ^  mnd  1n«I|  insiil^  iud  5ickBt>^s 
^^  fl«a  Ml  mind.  He 
U«  irof^  Iw  IhmL  begmi,  bj 
Uk«h  gf^Ml  liihmttft  d^«  Nq  tisi« 
.  K^'eij  d^T  th«t  Gwilior  leiQiiiMd 
in  «Im  luMMk  ef  Hm  iwMi  ireild  wmktii  the 
BHUdh  f««M%%ftad«Uftraillitotliti^^ 

at  n^%  fti«l  iMMME*  m  to  raiMH  Om 
«r  Omna  WWlMk  «l  €il|>c«^  to  ImU 

flutiMT 

lie  hmxd  iW 
II  lie  il  ettee  i>iywieiA  tovmrds  Cal^M*  bj 
Hm  Ml  ef  Hm  BUnk  li  BwMettieer.    Bms 


Fnflhing  on  his  two  main  brigades  as  ^pi^ 
ns  possible^  Sir  Hugh  appeairad  in  tbe  ricini^  d 
Gwalior  on  the  ninth  daj  after  leaTmg  Calpee— 
allowing  his  troops  no  more  rest  bj  the  wuj  ibift 
was  absolutely  needed.  On  the  eFauiiig  of  Ibi 
15th  of  June  he  was  at  SepowHe,  aboat  ten  miki 
from  the  Moorar  cantonment ;  and  bj  nx  o'dodi 
on  the  foUowing  morning  he  reaped  the  caateo^ 
mcnt  itself  8ir  Hngh  galloped  Ibrw&rd  with  hii 
staff  to  &  point  about  midwaj  betiroen  the  laiito' 
ment  and  tbe  city;  and  there  begaa  to  TBOtmwitn 
tbo  position  taken  up  bj  the  enemj,  Gwrnlior  ii 
very  remarkable  as  a  military  p<lsitio1^  omisg  ta 
the  relation  which  the  dty  bears  to  n  atrcMig  and 
tony  hiU^fort,  '  Tbe  rock  on  whidi  tim  liilNafl  k 
situated,*  says  Mr  Thornton^ '  is  compj^lelj'  imTJitifri; 
though  seren  hundred  yarda  to  tlie  novfli  ii  a 
conical  hill  ^irmounted  by  m 
buiMii^  of  stone;  and  on  ^hm 
and  mtliiveit,  are  amilu*  hl]l%  wiiicb  Ibtm  «Hft 
of  anipthftheitffe  ai  the  di^aoe  €if  fivm  one  l» 
like  wtnmmt  ^  Urn  hiB-fat  u 
■dito^ioe 
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it  necessary  to  recounoitre,  preparatory  to  a  siege. 
The  hill'fort,  the  La^bkar,  the  Moorar,  the  clty^ 
and  the  semicircular  belt  of  hills,  all  needed 
examination,  BUfficient  at  least  to  determine  at 
what  peiuta  the  rebel  army  was  distributed,  and 
what  defences  had  been  thrown  up.  He  found 
that  only  a  few  troops  were  in  the  city  itself,  the 
main  body  being  placed  in  gronpa  on  and  near 
the  surrounding  hills  and  cantonments.  Rumour 
[Lssigned  to  tho  robeb  a  force  of  seventeen  thou- 
sanil  men  in  arms ;  bnt  the  means  for  testing  the 
truth  of  this  rumour  were  wanting. 

The  examination  made  by  Ilose  led  him  to  a 
determination  to  attack  the  Moorar  cantonment 
suddenly,  before  the  other  portions  of  the  rebels 
could  arrive  from  the  more  dbtant  stations — to 
adopt,  in  fact,  tho  Napeleon  tactics,  possible  only 
when  1-apid  movements  are  made*  Brigadier 
Smith  was  operating  on  the  Mils  south  of  the 
town,  as  we  shall  presently  see ;  but  Rose  carried 
out  his  own  portion  of  the  attack  independently. 
Orders  were  at  once  given.  The  cavalry  and  guns 
were  placed  on  each  flank  j  while  the  infantry,  in 
two  divisions,  prepared  to  advance.  The  86th 
hea<led  the  attack,  as  part  of  the  seoond  brigade. 
No  sooner  did  the  enemy  find  then^voa  attacked^ 
than  they  poured  out  a  well-directed  fire  of 
musketry  and  field*gi]ns;  but  this  was  speedily 
silenced,  and  the  rebels  feroed  to  make  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat.  Many  of  them  eieaped  into  the 
cUy  orer  a  stoue*bridge,  tho  existence  of  which 
was  not  correctly  known  to  Sir  LI  ugh.  Four 
pieces  of  ordnance  wero  at  tho  same  time  dragged 
over  the  bridge  to  tho  Lashkar  camp — somewhat 
to  the  vexation  of  the  British,  who  wishetl  to 
seize  them:  the  capture,  however,  was  not  long 
delayed.  The  main  body  of  rebela^  after  being 
driven  through  the  whole  length  of  th«  cmnton* 
ment,  were  chased  over  a  wide  expanse  of  country. 
Bome  terrible  fightmg  occurreil  during  this  chase. 
At  one  spot  a  number  of  the  enemy  had  Ikice 
driven  int^  a  fortified  trench  aroimd  ii  village^ 
and  here  they  maintained  a  di^pemte  hand-to- 
hand  struggle,  until  the  trench  was  nearly  choke^l 
With  dead  and  wounded  bodies.  It  waa  while 
rushing  on  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  the  71st 
Uighlanders  in  this  contest  that  Lieutenant  Ncave 
feU,  mortally  wounded.  The  rebels  engaged  in 
this  struggle  included  several  men  of  the  Maha- 
rajah's 1st  regiment.  A  strong  body  of  the 
enemy*s  cavalry  were  drawn  up  about  half  a  mile 
fK>m  the  bridge ;  but  they  did  not  venture  forth ; 
and  Sir  Hugh  encamped  for  the  mght  in  the 
Moorar  cantonment. 

This,  then,  was  the  first  scene  in  the  conquest* 
Sir  Hugh  had  obtained  safe  possession  of  the 
cantonment  of  Moorar,  and  had  conquered  and 
expelled  such  of  the  insurgents  as  had  taken  up 
a  position  there.  Nevertheless  this  was  only  a 
preliminary  measure;  for  the  city  and  the  roc^k- 
fort  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Either 
through  want  of  means  or  want  of  foresight,  the 
rebels  had  done  little  to  strengthen  this  fort;  or, 


perchance,  reposing  on  the  Indian  idea  that  that 
famoug  fortress  waii  impregnable,  they  deemed 
such  a  precaution  nnnecessary.  Instead  of  attend* 
ing  to  that  duty,  they  disposed  their  forces  so  as 
to  guard  the  roada  of  approach  from  Indoorkee, 
Seepree,  and  other  places  j  and  it  was  in  tbis  field- 
service  that  tho  mail-clad  Amaxon,  the  Ranee  of 
Jhanstj  engaged. 

We  must  now  trace  the  progress  of  Brigadier 
Smith,  who  had  taken  charge  of  the  operations 
from  the  south,  and  who  would  need  to  obtain 
command  of  tho  hills  southward  of  the  city  before 
he  could  reach  Gwallor  itself.  This  active  officer 
had  to  make  a  long  march  before  he  could  reach 
the  scene  of  conflict.  His  column— comprising  a 
wing  of  the  8th  Hussars,  a  wing  of  the  Bombay 
Lancers,  H,M,  doth  foot,  the  10th  Tj^ative  Bombay 
inibntry,  and  a  troop  of  Bombay  horse-artilleiy — 
started  from  Seepree,  and  was  joined,  on  the  I5lh 
of  June,  at  Antree,  by  Major  Orr  with  his  men  of 
the  Hyderabad  Contingent.  Betting  out  from  that 
place,  the  brigadier^  thus  reinforced,  arrived  on 
the  17th  at  Kotah-ke'seral,  a  place  about  eight 
miles  from  Gwalior,  on  the  litde  river  Oomrah. 
Here  was  a  small  square  fort,  and  alio  a  native 
travellers'  bungalow  (implied  by  the  words  ke- 
serni),  As  he  approached  this  placo,  the  brigadier 
could  seo  masses  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  and 
infantry  in  motion  at  the  base  of  some  neighbour- 
ing hills — some  of  those  already  adverted  to  as 
forming  a  semicircular  belt  around  the  southern 
half  of  Owaljor.  These  liillB  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  cress  to  get  to  the  Lashkar  camping-ground. 
Two  companies  of  infantry,  belonging  to  the  K)th 
and  fi5th  regiments,  were  thrown  across  the  river 
as  skirmishers,  with  a  squadron  of  Hiissars  as 
videttes ;  whOe  the  rest  of  liis  column  remaineil 
fiouth  of  the  rif  er,  to  guard  the  ford  and  the  fort^ 
Ader  a  little  ftkirmiBhiug,  some  of  his  cavalry 
crossed  the  riter,  and  o^me  under  the  fire  ol  a 
h&tt^  imtil  then  unperceived.  Much  sharp 
fighting  ensued :  the  enemy  having  been  permitted 
to  retain  fbeir  hold  of  the  hilts  on  one  side  of  the 
river  J  in  consequence  of  a  movement  made  l)y 
Smith  under  false  in  formation.  The  road  from 
Jhansi  to  GwaHor  crosses  the  hills  that  lie  south- 
ward of  the  Lashkar;  and,  before  debouching 
from  these  hills,  it  runs  for  several  hundred  yards 
through  a  de^le  along  which  a  canal  had  been 
excavated  ;  the  eastern  embankment  of  this  canal, 
twenty  or  twenty^five  feet  in  height,  supphed  an 
excellent  cover  for  Smith's  troops  during  their 
advance.  It  was  while  his  column  was  thus 
marching  through  the  defile,  defended  by  three 
or  fonr  guns  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  that  the 
principal  part  of  tho  day's  fighting  took  place, 
IfVhen  night  came.  Smith  had  secured  the  defile, 
the  roadj  and  the  adjoining  hills ;  while  the  enemy 
occupied  the  hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  amal. 
The  most  distinguished  person  who  fell  in  this 
day's  fighting  was  the  Ranee  of  Jhansi — an  Amaaen 
to  the  last.  The  account  given  of  her  death  is 
simply  as  follows:  *The  Ranee^  in  trying  to  escape 
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i>ver  the  canal  which  separated  the  camp  frt»m  the 
rUool  Bagh  parade,  feU  with  her  hor^,  and  was 
cut  down  by  a  Hussar;  she  stili  codeavourcd  to 
get  over,  whea  a  bulkt  struck  het  in  the  breast, 
and  she  fell  to  rise  no  more.*  The  natives  are  said 
Ui  have  hasiiJr  btinied  her  dead  hody,  to  save  it 
from  appn*hended  dcieetstioa  by  the  Feringhees. 
During  the  ntght  between  the  ITth  and  ISth,  the 
eueniy  oDDSlructed  a  l>atterj  on  one  of  their  liills, 
from  ^hich  ihc?  pt>ured  fortli  a  Well-directed  fire, 
liss^ned  iu  serious  ttsvlu  by  the  greatm^  of  ihe 


dUtance.    U  wa^  not  without  mucli 

constant  firing  that  the  briga^lier^  diirii^  th»  W^i 

hecame  master  of  the  hiUs,  aiid  droTe  a  way  i 

enemy,  who  were  led  with  much  enei^gy  bj  * 

Topee 

While  Brigadier  Smith  was  tlms  fdosel  j  eofigcdoB ' 
the  southern  hills,  Sir  ilngh  Boee  contented  kinncif 
with  maiDtainiQg  his  won  posttiou  At  tbe  llooat 
cantonmeDt;  be  could  noi  safely  advanoe  lololibt  { 
city  until  Smith  had  achieved  his  porticni  of  lk« 
work.     On  the   tSth^  when   the    brigailicr  had 


Phool  Bagh,  Sir  Hugh  poshed  on  to  the  paJacc. 
Voi'jr  little  oppositioii  was  encauntered ;  few  of 
the  enemy  being  met  ^vith  eitUer  there  or  at 
the  Lasbkar.  After  providing  for  the  safety  of 
tho  palace,  by  porting  Euro[)canB  anfl  Bombay 
infantry  at  Uie  entrances,  Sir  liogh  made  arrauge- 
ments  for  the  secority  of  tho  dty.  Thia  he  found 
comparatiycly  easy;  for  the  regular  inhabitants 
of  the  place  had  good  reason  to  wiih  for  the 
mi  Impression  of  the  rebels,  and  gladly  aided  the 
conquerors  in  restoring  order. 

Thus,  on  the  night  of  the  IDth,  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
was  virtiiRlly  conqueror,  though  not  thoroughly, 
The  BCJzure  of  pataci^  city,  and  cantonments  did 


not  necessarily  imply  the  lel^nre  of  the  rock-fortj 
the  bold  fortress  which  for  ages  has  rendered 
Gwalior  so  famous  in  India.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
conquest  of  this  fort  was  deferred  nnti!  the  20th  ; 
Sir  Hugh  looked  upon  it  as  an  easy  achiovement, 
because  it  became  kuoivn  that  only  a  few  natives 
remained  within  tho  place.  The  conquest  was 
not  effectetl  without  causing  the  death  of  a  gallant 
officer — Lieutenant  Arthur  Ro&ej  of  tho  25th 
Bombay  natire  infantry.  As  soon  as  the  city 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  tho  besiegers,  the 
lieutenant  was  sent  by  the  eomraanding-oiRcer 
of  bis  regiment  to  guard  tho  Kotwallce  or  poUee- 
Btation.      A   shot    or   two    being    unexpectedly 
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fired  from  the  fort,  Kckbo  proposed  to  a  brother- 
office?,  Lieutenant  Waller,  iho  daring  project  of 
capluriDg  it  with  the  handful  of  meu  at  their 
joint  dispo^ — ^J"giJ3g  thatj  though  the  risk  vrmid 
be  great,  the  honour  would  he  proportionally  great 
if  the  attempt  succeeded.  Off  they  started,  iakmi^ 
with  them  a  blaeksmith.  TMa  man,  with  his 
lusty  arm  and  his  heavy  hammer,  broke  in  the 
outermost  or  lowermost  of  the  many  gates  that 
guarded  the  ascent  of  the  rock  on  which  the  fbrt 
was  situate  J ;  then  another,  and  another,  until  all 
the  six  gates  were  broken  into,  and  entered  by 
the  little  band  of  a^aOanta.  tl  k  hardly  to  be 
expected,  that  if  the  gates  wero  really  strong  ami 
Becurely  fastened,  th^  oould  hate  been  burst  open 
in  this  way ;  but  the  eonfusion  roaulting  from  tho 
fighting  had  probably  caused  some  of  tbe  defensive 
arrangements  to  be  neglected.  At  Tarioua  points 
on  the  ascent  the  osmilants  were  fired  at  by  tbo 
few  rebels  in  the  place;  and  near  the  top  a  des- 
perate hand-to-hand  conflict  took  place,  during 
which  the  numbers  were  thmnefl  on  both  sidea. 
While  Rose  was  encouraging  liia  men  in  their  hot 
work,  a  musket  was  fired  at  him  from  Ix^iind  a 
wall ;  and  the  bullet,  striking  him  on  the  right  of 
the  spine,  passed  thi'OUgh  hiH  body.  I'he  man  who 
had  tired  the  fatal  shot,  a  Barcilly  mutineer,  then 
rushed  out,  and  cut  him  across  the  knee  and  the 
wrist  with  a  sword*  Waller  came  tip,  and  des- 
patched this  fellow,  but  too  latt  to  save  the  life 
of  his  poor  friend  Hose.* 

Several  days  before  the  conquest  of  Gwalior  was 
finally  completed,  arrangements  were  made  for 
reinstating  Scindia  upon  the  throne  from  which 
he  had  been  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  hurIe<L 
Irrespective  of  the  justice  of  Scindia*s  cause,  Sir 
Robert  Hamilton  and  Sir  Hugh  Eese  wished  him 
to  return  at  once  from  Agi-a  to  Gwalior  for  another 
reason — to  enable  the  British  to  judge  who  among 
the  townsmen  deserted  punishment,  and  who  were 
worthy  of  forgiveness.  It  was  also  very  imprortant 
to  shew  that  the  government  meant  promptly  and 
firmly  to  support  bo  MtbAil  a  man,  aa  an  enceiir- 
agement  to  other  native  princes  to  maintain  feith 
with  the  British.  Even  before  Rose  had  i-eaclied 
Gwalior,  and  when  the  result  of  the  approaching 
battle  could  not  in  any  degree  be  foreseen,  Hamilton, 
as  political  resident  at  the  court  of  GwalioFj  sent 
a  dispatch  to  Scindia  at  Agra,  reqnesting  him  to 
move  down  at  once  to  the  Chumbnl,  that  he  mi|jht 
be  in  readings  to  present  himself  at  Gwahor  when- 
ever the  proper  ti  m  e  sh  oul  d  arri  ve.  A  ceordingly  th  e 
temporarily  dethroned  Maharajah  set  out  from  Agra 
on  the  13th  of  June  with  aU  his  retinue,  ^eorted 
by  a  party  of  Meade^s  Horse,  and  by  some  of  his  own 
troopers  who  still  remained  faitliiuJ»    He  rea^jhed 

•  Bfij?idlcf  Stunrt,  wben  h«  lnjard  of  thm  fatnl  tcimf nation  of 
thU  bold  and  iljirJn^  arhlevoniont,  isuucd  the  frjIlo'H-Inf  gsaeral 
OTdtr ;  *  Bt-lj^adJer  Stuart  has  received  wUh  the  deepest  regret  a 
re|iurt  of  the  denth  qT  Llciitenuit  Rose,  £9th  Boftibif  N.  Lf  vho 
wu  nioflAlb'  vounddd  ^'«3torday,  on  Gntc<riiig  Ihe  tori  of  Gwmlior, 
on  duly  with  his  men.  Thi?  hrij^adicr  facli  aeiurcd  thBt  ttiB  wh<}te 
IvrEjtJidc  unite  with  h\tn  in  deploring  MbH  arty  dnth  oftJilfi  fflllatit 
nrTltiT,  whoae  many  sterling  quftUtiei  DOiiB  wlw  knaw  bini  could 
Ml  Lo  appn?cJi&t«.' 


Dholpor©  on  the  15th,  where  he  joined  Colonel 
Riddell*s  column.     On  the  next  ho  faintly  heanl 
the  roar  of  cannon  at  his  capital,  thirtj-seren  mile* 
distant ;   and  in  the  cTcntng  an  eicprew  «rTi?ed 
from  Bir  Robert  Hamilton,  annonncing  the  cap- 
ture of  the  can  ton  me  at — the  fir^t  stage  towards  th© 
capture  of  Gwalior  itself.     Crossing  tho  Chumbn), 
and  mounting  his  horse,   Belndia    galloped    off, 
and  rode  all  night,  reaching  Gwalior  on  the  17th. 
During  the  next  three  days,  the   presence   mnd 
advice  of  the  Maharajah  were  very  valnable  to  the 
BritiRh    authorities,  contributmg    mnch    towaida 
the  final  conquest.     On  tho  2Dtli,  when  all  the 
fighting  was  well-n%h  orer,  Sdndia  was  restored 
to  his  throne  with  as  much  oriental   pomp  m 
could  be  commanded  In  the  limited  time :  Kosev 
Ilamilton,  and  all  the  chief  miUfary  and  civil 
officers,  aceompanying  him  in  procession  from  the 
eamp  to  tbo  palaoe.    It  wag  a  good  angory  that 
the  townsmen,  who  lined  all  the  streets^  seemed 
right  glad  to  have  him  bac!k  again  amonget  Uieta 
When  Gwalior  was  felrly  elearcil  of  rebels,  and 
Scindia  reinfltated  as  Mihan^ali,  two  official  con- 
gratulatory document*  were   issued,  one  by  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  and  tbe  otber  by  Viscount  Canning 
— somewhat  di Bering  hi  character,  but  tending  to 
the  same  end.     Sir  Colin  congratulated  Sir  Hugh 
Roae  on  tho  successfti!  result  of  liia  rapid  ad  ranee 
upon  Gwalior,  and  the  reatoration  of  Bcindia,     He 
adverted  to  tliese  as  a  happy  termination  of  Eose'« 
brilliant  campaign  in  Central  Indies— a  campaigti 
illustrated    by  many  eiigageltients    in   the  open 
field;  by  the  rolief  of  Sanger  j  hy  the  capture  of 
Ratgurh,  Shagurh,  and  Cbendaree ;  by  the  mem- 
orablo  siego  ef  Jhansi ;  by  tbe  fall  of  Calpee  ;  and 
lastly,  by  the  re-oceupation  of  Gwalior,     While 
thanking  llo?e  and  his  troops  heartily  for  their 
glorious  deeded  Sir  CoHn  did  not  fail  to  notice  two 
other  pnerals  who  had  shared  in  the  hot  work  of 
those  regions.    'It  nm^t  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
advance  ef  the  Central  India  Field-force  former! 
part  of  a  large  eonibination,  and  was  rendered 
possible  hf  the  movement  of  M^or-general  Roberts, 
of  the  Bombay  arm}%  into  Rsjpootana,  on  the  one 
sldoi  'iTid  of  Major-general  Whttloclt,  of  tho  Madras 
army,  on  tho  other ;  and  by  tho  support  they 
respectively  gave  to  Major-general  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
as  he  moved  onwards  in  obedience  to  his  insttno- 
tions/  Viscount  Canning's  proclamation  was  more 
formal  J  and  was  intended  to  meet  the  eye  of  8cindia 
quite  m  much  as  those  ef  the  gallant  troops  who 
had  just  reinstated  him ;  it  had  a  political  objeetj 
to  encourage  native  princes  in  a  course  of  fidelity^ 
by  shewing  that  the  British  government  would  aid 
in  maintaining  them  on  their  thrones,  jn»t  In 
proportion  to  their  good  faith  * 

*  *  AitahiAa^t  Jung  H,  lasfl,— The  ftrgfit  Hottoatiible  th*  Ootct- 
nor-gCDcral  hn»  the  bighoat  (^ratllltJitloTt  in  umoiitQi?!!!]?  that  the? 
tnwn  itTid  fort  of  ninUiQi>  were  conqiiaird  by  ftt^or^fi^ncna  Sttr 
Hugh  Host;  an  tbo  I9th  in^tant^  nltora  fDncfBlactloB  in  whfeblbe 
rubeifl,  who  hnd  uRnrpcH:!  tht  authority  of  M&him|iih  Sciodja,  mgtm 
totally  dtffeaicd.  On  tho  SQOi  of  June,  ttw  Mahftf^Jfth  SctsidJik, 
aitcnded  bj  tbo  fforrmor-giKieral*!  leeat  Ibr  Oeafoal  Indlih,  ttnd 
Air  Hugh  Uoea,  and  eicorfied  hj  IHtUb  troopSf  uru  rectotvd  to  tlui 
pgjooe  of  Ms  ineotatBj  ud  ma  wtHmta^  li(y  hfs  t 
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The  British  had  te-conqiiered  every  part  of  the 
city  and  Deiglibonrhcmd  of  GwaUor,  rein  stated 
Bcindia  on  his  throne,  wronght  teirible  execution 
on  tho  insurgCBtSy  and  compelled  the  main  body 
to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Bufc  the  questions  then 
rose,  in  this  as  in  all  previous  instances— to  what 
jnarter  had  tho  fugitives  retreate^l,  and  what 
amount  of  mischief  might  they  produce  during 
and  in  consequence  of  their  retreat  ?  It  was  soon 
aficertained  that,  while  othei"s  bad  chosen  n 
different  route,  the  main  body  had  taken  the  road 
to  Kurowlee*  Hence  it  became  an  object  with  Sir 
Hugh  to  send  off  a  force  in  pursuit,  in  the  hope  of 
60  completely  cutting  up  the  fugitives  as  to  pre  rent 
them  fVom  reassembling  as  an  organised  army  at 
fkny  other  spot.  He  invited  the  co-operation  of 
Brigadier  Showers  from  another  quarter,  but 
depended  chiefly  on  the  exertions  of  a  flying 
column  hastily  made  up,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier  Napier,  On  the  ^Oth, 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  capture  of  Gwalior, 
Napier  set  forth;  and  the  next  few  days  were 
marked  by  deeds  of  gallantry  worthy  of  the  name 
he  bore.  The  column  consisted  of  a  troop  of  horse- 
iirfillery,  a  troop  of  the  14th  Dragoons,  a  wing  of 
the  Hyderabad  Contingent  cavalry,  and  three  troopB 
of  Meade^s  Horse — ^altogether  about  six  hundre«l 
men,  with  six  gum,  Starting  from  tho  Moorar 
cantonment,  and  passing  from  tho  Residency  into 
the  open  country,  Napier  reached  Sunnowlie, 
twenty-four  miles  from  Ownlior,  by  three  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  On  approaching  Jowra  AtiporCj 
a  few  hours  afterwards^  he  descried  the  enemy  in 
great  force,  with  nearly  thirty  guns.  Not  waiting 
to  consider  how  email  his  numbers  were  compared 
with  those  opposed  to  him,  Napier  resolved  to 
grapple  with  the  -enemy.  He  moved  his  column 
to  the  cover  of  a  rising-ground  which  afforded 
partial  concealment ;  and  finding  the  rebels  dis- 
posed to  move  off,  he  at  once  attacked  them,  with 
a  cliivalrona  daring  worthy  of  all  praise.  The 
column  galloped  off  to  the  right,  towards  the 
enemy's  guns,  of  which  nine  were  grouped  in  and 
around  a  small  tope  of  trees.  Captnin  Lightfoot's 
horse-artillery  galloped  up  to  the  front,  poured  in 
two  rounds  of  shot  at  a  distance  of  Ato  hundred 
yardsj  limberetl  up^  and  dashe<i  off  to  the  enemy's 
guns,  e?en  outstripping  the  supporting  cavalry; 
these  guuBj  being  found  deserted  by  the  enemy,  were 

oTor;  maxk  of  Icrjuilty  wnA  atuchmiml.  It  vmM  cm  ti»«  1  vt  of  Jim  o 
thiit  the  r<\tn)Uj  aided  bj  the  tiXTHchery  of  tcrma  of  MPLliarrvIciIt 
ficiridlA'a  troopi,  nelnd.  tlu  o&pli&l  of  liis  Mirlmrfis^B  Itin^ilt^m, 
URii  hoped,  to  L'qitAbllitb  &  Dew  ipivoiTirni'nt  tinder  a  pretender  in  hia 
liIiSbixoM^s  tt^TTiioTy.  Bighteofi  dnyi  had  not  ^Ikpscd  before  they 
irers  compelled  to  urmcuate  tt»  town  and  foirt  cf  Gw&Uor,  und  to 
reUiiqulflb  ihc  anthcirity  wbldb  Uwy  bivl  endeavoured  tq  u^nrp. 
The  promptHudu  and  focccu  with  which  tho  itrvni^li  of  tho 
BHU&h  gov  comment  has  bmi  put  fiirth  to  tho  teBt^imtlon  oi  Itf 
biytfal:  nJSy  to  the  capftml  ef  hia  terriLory^  nnd  tho  eoallniukl 
pivtenod  of  J3rU^^^  troops  at  CiVEkUor  to  gupport  Ma  bS^^^n^m  In  tbd 
t».i>Rtjib1]ghment  of  his  !tdmini8tr«UoDf  offer  td  nU  n  MtftielQI 
nn»f  lUt&t  the  £!ritt^h  |;ovi?mmLnt  lioa  tha  wUl  and  tlis  pawer  m 
pefrifnd  thof^  who«  ]3ki,>  MahEir7iJ$-h  icindiiv,.  rto  not  Bhrtntc  from 
thc-Er  olill^tfnt]  or  haitate  to  avow  Ihoir  LojuJty.  The  Right 
JjcjDourablQ  thu  Oovamar-^trncrciU  In  f>rTier  to  ninrk  hie  appreeiti' 
tldn  of  tb4  MahBTsJah  Sc'iodln's  frU'imlBhip^  and  1U9  gmtjficmJHjjn 
■i  lb*  tOHMlAliHahtnent  df  him  highnL-ia'i  auihority  in  bit  anecritral 
dOi»llikiOAt  t«  pleoficd  to  dinsct  that  a  royal  saluto  sboU  be  Arcd  at 
ev^ry  piiiiclpftl  ststlcm  in  India,* 


at  once  eaptured.  Of  fighting,  thero  T¥aa  really 
little  in  amount.    The  enemj^  snppoied  to  be  at 

least  ten  times  as  numerous  as  Napier's  troopfj  and 
supplied  with  formidable  artillery,  scarcely  made 
a  stand  at  any  point ;  the  necessity  for  flight  from 
Gwalior  bnd  produced  a  sort  of  panic,  and  they 
made  but  little  resistance  to  Napier*  They  ran  oil' 
in  various  directions,  hut  chiefly  towards  the  south. 
Their  baste  was  too  great,  and  the  pursuit  too 
prompt,  to  enable  tbem  to  save  any  of  their  guns  ; 
Napier  eeiied  them  all,  twenty-five  in  number, 
together  with  numerous  stands  of  arms.  Great  as 
w*as  this  achievement^  however,  considering  the 
relative  forces  of  the  belligerents,  the  result  was 
hardly  satisfactory  in  a  political  point  of  view. 
The  hope  was  not  merely  to  recover  Gwalior,  but 
to  crush  tho  rebel  forces,  Gwalior,  it  is  true,  waB 
taken,  and  artillery  in  much  strength  wa«  cap- 
tured ;  still  the  main  body  of  the  rebels  escaped 
from  Rose  at  OwaMor  on  the  Idth,  and  the  same 
main  body  escaped  &om  Napier  at  Jowra  AHpore 
on  the  2 let-  Although  they  bad  few  or  no  gun% 
they  fled  as  an  army  and  not  as  a  rabble ;  they 
retained  that  sort  of  military  organisation  which 
might  enable  them  to  work  mischief  elsewhere, 
Naiuer,  wishing  to  prevent  this  as  far  aa  pos- 
sible, pursued  them  some  distance ;  but  as  the 
rebels  were  wonderfully  quick  in  their  move- 
ments, they  gra<lually  in trr eased  the  distance 
between  them  and  their  pursuer,  untd  at  length 
Napier  was  thirty  miles  behind.  He  then  gave 
np  a  pui^uit  which  was  likely  to  be  fruitle^  and 
returned  to  Gwalior  with  the  guns  he  had  captured. 
It  was  afterwards  made  a  subject  for  question 
whether  Rose  should  not  have  placetl  a  greater 
force  of  light  cavalry  at  Napier's  disposal ;  but 
there  appears  much  probability  that,  when  once  in 
fliglit,  tho  rebels  would  have  succeeded  in  escaping, 
in  this  m  in  all  similar  instances.  They  had 
attained  great  masteiy  in  the  art  of  Seeing. 

Who  was  the  leader  of  the  body  of  rebels 
adverted  to  in  the  preceding  pam^mpb  was  not 
clearly  known ;  perhaps  there  was  no  recogittsed 
leader  in  tho  hasty  flight  Another  body,  however, 
estimated  at  five  or  six  thousand  in  numlwr, 
followed  the  orders  of  the  indefatigable  Tanteea 
Topee;  bo  lc<l  them  across  the  Chumbnl,  jmst 
Bhree  l^futtra  and  Hindoun^  and  made  towards 
JeypooT^ — the  chief  city  of  the  principal  among  the 
liajpoot  states,  8o  far  as  could  be  ascertained^ 
be  hoped  to  obtain  the  a/isistance  of  innurgent 
chieftains  in  that  region.  He  oirried  with  him 
the  crown-jewels,  atid  an  immense  amount  of 
treasure,  that  had  belonged  to  ScindiA,  Tbero 
was  a  possibility  that  Tanteea  Topee,  by  bending 
a  little  to  the  north,  would  advance  to  Bhurtpore 
instead  of  Jeypoor.  The  population  of  Bhurtpore 
was  warlike,  and  Tanteea  Topee  eould  not  enter 
within  the  earthen  walls  if  opposed ;  but  it  was 
impossible  at  that  time  to  rely  on  any  body  of 
Rajpoot  troops ;  and  hence  the  British  authorities 
watch ofl  with  some  anxiety  the  progress  of  the 
rebel  leader. 
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When,  a  few  weeks  eaiiicr,  Bir  Hugh  Rose 
had  thanked  his  gallant  troops  after  the  capture 
of  Calpce,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  retire  to 
Bo  ail  jay  ^  to  recruit  his  shattered  health  after  bo 
much  nctivc  service  in  hot  weather*  Thla  hope 
was  fouudcd  oa  what  appeared  to  he  rational 
grounds.  The  lant  stronghold  of  the  eoeiny  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  with  its  guns,  ammunition, 
and  stores.  Detached  post^,  it  is  trae,  might  require 
to  be  carefully  guarded ;  isolated  bodies  of  rebels 
I  might  need  pursuit  and  punishment ;  but  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  any  enterpriso  of  such  miig- 
nitude  and  importance  as  to  demand  the  combined 
fier vices  of  tho  difTeront  regiments  in  tlie  Central 
India  Field- force.  Therefore  it  was  that,  almost 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  Calpec,  Sir  Hugh 
issued  tlie  glowing  address  to  his  troops,  already 
adverted  to.  His  hope  of  retiremeutj  howeverj 
was  for  a  time  frustrated  by  tlie  defeat  of 
Beindin  by  the  rebels  ;  but  when  he  had  I'etakeu 
Qwahor,  and  reinstateil  the  Maharajah  upon 
the  throne,  Bir  Hugh  found  himself  enabled  to 
fulfil  his  wish.  Towards  tlio  close  of  June  he 
issued  another  address  to  his  troops,  in  which 
he  said  :  *  The  major  general  commanding  being 
on  the  point  of  resigning  the  command  of  the 
Poonah  division  of  the  Bombay  army,*  ou  account 
of  ill  health,  bids  farewell  to  the  Central  India 
Field-force ;  and  at  the  same  time  expresses  the 
pleasure  he  fcrls  that  he  commanded  them  when 
they  gainc<l  one  more  laurel  at  Gwalior*  The 
major-general  witnessed  with  satisfaction  how  the 
troops  and  their  gallant  comrades  in  arnis^ — the 
Raj  poo  tan  a  brigade,  under  General  Smith^ — stormed 
height  after  height,  and  gun  after  gun,  under  the 
fire  of  a  numerous  field  and  siege  artillery,  taking 
finally  by  assault  two  18-pounders  at  Gwalior, 
Not  a  man  in  these  forces  enjoyed  his  natural 
strength  or  health  j  and  an  Indian  sun,  and  montlis 
of  marching  and  broken  rest,  had  told  on  the 
strongest ;  but  the  moment  they  were  told  to  take 
Gwahor  for  their  Queen  and  country,  they  thought 
of  nothing  but  victory.  They  gained  it,  restoring 
Knghind*s  true  and  bravo  ally  to  his  throne; 
putting  to  complete  rout  tho  rebel  army ;  killing 
numbers  of  them ;  and  taking  from  them  in  the 
field,  exclusive  of  tlioso  in  the  fort,  fifty-two  pieces 
of  artillery,  all  their  stores  and  ammunitiou,  and 
capturing  the  city  and  fort  of  Gwahor,  reckoned 
tlio  Btronge;-it  in  India.  The  major-general  thanks 
sincerely  Jirigadier-general  Kapier,  C.B,,  Bj'igadier 
Htuart,  CB.jt  and  Brigadier  Smith,  commanding 
brigatles  in  the  field,  for  the  very  elRcicnt  and  able 
assistance  which  tbey  gavo  him}  and  to  which  ho 


■  The  Central  ladk  Fleld-fofcc  vka  a  kind  of  oflcho^it  from  Una 
PoonAb  (Uvliion  «tt  Uio  n<imbftj  armji'^ 

t  Briiftdli^r  Steuirt,  wbo  liut  been  wltli  Sir  Eugh  Hoh  jn  t\\v 
carUzfr  fcscm-s  ol  Uio  cftinpalgn^  retired  through  Ml  heaUh  btitaro 
IhiL^  epcrjitioni  At  Gwiilor  bogdii.  llii  tiTl§ado  |i4UCd  t«  Hoa 
commimd  of  ^apior. 


attributes  the  success  of  tho  da^*     Ho  bids  i 
and  their  brave  soldiers  onco  more  a  kind  1 
He  cannot  do  so  under  hotter  aspects  than  1 
the  victory  of  Gwalior/ 

Every  one  admitted  that  Sir  Iltigh  Rose  hd 
well  earned  a  season  of  ropoae,  afto*  ]m  fin 
months  of  marching,  fighting,  besieging,  and  coo-  i 
queriug-  It  was  ou  the  12th  of  Jannary  I8&^Uiit  ' 
be  took  command  of  his  Central  India  Field-fortt 
at  Sehore,  On  the  23d  he  captured  the  town  of 
Hatgurh  ;  on  the  23 th^  defeated  the  enemy  in  tht 
field ;  and  on  the  SQth,  capturad  tho  fort  of  Ea%Bi^ 
February  came,  and  with  it,  the  reb'of  of  fiaofor 
and  tho  capture  of  the  fort  of  Garra  Kotak  Is 
March  he  forced  the  pass  of  Mudcnporo  ;  mptnral 
a  series  of  strongholds  which  gave  him  command 
of  Bundelcund ;  took  and  burned  Cbnrkiift; 
and  occupied  Tal  Behnt,  In  April  he  defcitid 
the  rebel  array  of  Tanteea  Topee,  near  Jhaiii» 
captured  that  ctty ;  and  afterwards  stormed  umi 
captured  the  fort  belonging  to  it  In  May  he  U'^l 
tho  fort  of  Koonch ;  then  fought  a  severe  brittle 
near  Calpee ;  and  eventually  eaptnrod  the  fort  lU 
that  place.  Lastly,  in  June,  as  we  hare  just  Mcn, 
he  thoroughly  defeated  tbe  Gwalior  mtitioemr 
captured  that  important  Mahratta  city  and  fori 
and  replaced  Bcindia  on  the  throuo  of  his  anees^ 
tors.  Second  to  Havelock — and  it  maj  be  donlwd 
whether  even  this  exception  shoulct  be  made-- 
there  was  no  general  engaged  io  the  wars  arising 
out  of  the  mutiny,  whose  operations  were  so  Dumi'- 
rouR  and  so  uniformly  successful  as  those  of  Sir 
Hugh  Eosc.  It  must  at  tho  same  time  be  admitted 
that  Havelock,  from  first  to  last^  had  far  smdler 
forces  at  hts  command. 

The  Central  India  Field- force  nuderwent  a  total 
break  up  after  the  capture  of  Gwalior,  The  03th. 
regiment  remained  for  a  time  within  the  rock  fort. 
Two  of  the  Queen's  regiments  of  infantrj^  and  one 
of  the  Bombay  regiments,  with  detachments  of 
cavalry  and  artillery,  occupied  the  Moorap  cantou- 
menti  until  further  directions  could  be  received. 
At  Jhansi  were  stationed  tho  3d  Bombay  Euro- 
pcansj  the  24tli  Bombay  native  infantry,  with 
cavalry  aud  artillery.  Brigadier  Smithes  EtaJt>oo- 
tana  brigade,  which  had  rendered  such  good  service 
at  the  siege  of  Gwalior,  was  distributed  iuto  three 
portions — one  remaining  at  Gwalior,  and  tbe  otbera 
going  to  8eepree  aud  Goonah.  All  these  trodpi 
absolutely  needed  rest.  Whatever  exertions  were 
necessary  to  check  t!ic  career  of  tho  fngitive  i^hd$, 
were  intrusted  to  troops  from  other  quarters,  espe- 
cially  to  General  Roberts,  who  held  command  of 
all  the  available  troops  in  Eaj[wotana.  I^othing 
hut  dire  necessity  kept  British  soldiers  iti  the  field 
under  a  midsummer  sun  in  the  i^lains  of  Indta^ 
As  to  Sir  Hngh  Rose,  a  triumphant  reception 
awaited  him  at  Bombay ;  all  ranlcs  strove  to 
render  him  honour,  as  one  who  had  broiight 
great  renown  to  the  Bombay  army. 
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CHAPTER    XXXL 


STATE  OF  AFFAIRS  AT  THE  END  OF  JUKE. 


Although  the  military  opem* 
tiona  conducted  by  Sir  Hugh 
Rose  and  his  heroic  compmiioBs, 
hearing  relation  to  the  reoon quest 
of  Gwaljoi",  and  the  i-o-cstiUish- 
ment  uf  IScindla  on  his  !^f  ahratta 
throne,  were  the  most  interesting 
oveuts  in  India  during  the  month  of 
^  June,  the  other  provinces  also  witnesstnl 
Vj^J  ^  struggles  and  contests  which  equaUy 
^^^  need  to  bo  chronicled  ;  seeing  that  they  all 
contributed  towards  tho  ono  great  and  4Kimestly 
deiircil  result^tbo  pacification  of  the  An  ^In-Indian 
empii'o.  TeiTiblc,  it  is  true,  were  the  labours  of 
the  gallant  men  who  fought  and  marched  against 
tho  rebels  under  the  scorcbing  beat  of  an  Indian 
Bun — beat  which  was  that  year  excessis'e,  evea 
for  India  itself;  but  such  labours  were  necessary » 
and  were  borne  with  a  degree  of  cheerfulness 
which  commands  onr  admiration  for  the  sterUng 
qualitiea  of  British  troops.     Sir  Cohn  Campbell 


yearned  to  place  bis  brave  men  under  shade  and 
at  rest^  unlit  such  time  as  the  rains  sboubl  have 
cooled  down  tho  summers  fiery  temperature ; 
he  did  so  to  such  an  extent  as  was  practicable  ; 
hut  this  extent  was  not  great,  June,  as  we  shall 
see,  was  a  month  of  much  fighting  in  the  regiona 
adjacent  to  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna^  the  Chumbulj 
and  the  Sone, 

Calcutta  saw  nothing  of  the  governor-general 
during  many  months.  He  took  up  bis  atiode  at 
AUababad  ;  filling  tho  offices  not  only  of  governor- 
general  of  tlie  whole  of  India^  but  special  governor 
of  some  of  thoso  disturbed  regions  which  had  at 
one  time  been  called  the  Northwest  Provinces,  and 
at  another  the  Central  Provinces,  This  he  bad 
done  in  order  that  he  might  be  in  more  easy  com- 
munication with  tho  commander-in-chief,  and  in 
more  prompt  receipt  of  intelligence  from  the  vari- 
ous stations  and  camps  ki  Oude^  Behar^  KohOcund, 
the  Doab,  Bundelcund,  Central  India,  and  Raj- 
pootaua.   How  the  weight  of  responsibih ty  pressed 
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on  ono  who  had  to  govern  at  such  a  time  and 
in  snch  a  climatej  few  were  aware  ;  he  worked  on^ 
early  and  lat^,  thin  king  only  how  beat  he  could  act 
as  the  Qucen^s  viceroy  for  India,  Calcutta  had 
Dot  much  more  to  do  with  Lord  Canning*a  pro- 
ceedings at  that  period^  than  tha  other  presidential 
cities  ;  for  he  had  Ms  staff  of  government  employes 
with  him  at  Allahabad* 

Bengal  was  Dearly  at  peaod  Id  June^  few 
troubles  disturbed  the  equable  fiow  of  cammerco 
and  industry.  Ono  slight  traaiaetioo  of  an  opposite 
kind  may,  however,  be  briefly  noticed*  A  body  of 
sailors  sent  from  Calautta  had  au  opportUDity  of 
bringing  some  rebt^k  to  an  accouot,  and  defeating 
them  in  the  woiited  fltyle,  A  uaval  brigade,  under 
Captain  Moorej  was  etationcd  in  the  district  of 
Siiigbboom,  southwest  nf  CalQutta,  near  tha  irontier 
between  the  Bengal  and  Madras  preiidencEea^  The 
district  comprised  the  four  petty  fitatea  of  Bing- 
bhoom,  Colehan,  BurakeUa^  and  Kbur^wa,  each  of 
which  had  ita  rajah  or  chief tall^t  The  only  town 
of  any  note  in  the  district  waa  Chyebagsa ;  and 
here  was  the  Company'^  dvil  station.  The  llajah 
of  SingbhooDi,  at  the  period  now  under  notice,  was 
endeavouring,  like  many  other  r^jah^^  tq  itreingtbeti 
biiDEelf  by  throwing  otf  British  supremacy.  It 
happened,  on  the  9th  of  the  month,  when  the 
brigade  was  encamped  at  0huekerderpor6|  but  when 
some  of  the  officers  bad  gone  to  Oliyehasia,  that  the 
camp  wa^  suddenly  attacked  by  the  rajah's  motley 
retinue  of  Koles,  a  half-savage  tribe  armed  with 
battle-axes,  bows  and  arrows,  spears,  and  match- 
locks. Th^  invested  the  camp  on  all  sides^  and 
made  a  very  fierce  attack.  The  seamen  poured  in 
a  few  sheik  among  them^  which  threw  them  into 
much  disorder.  After  this  a  party  of  thirty  went 
out,  and  committed  much  havoc  among  tlicm  in  a 
haud-to-hand  contest.  Captain  Moncrieff  then 
rode  in  from  Chyebassa,  with  a  cavalry  escort,  and 
at  once  engaged  with  the  rebels.  After  five  hours' 
skirmishing,  the  mid-day  mn  exhausted  alike 
Europeans  and  Koles ;  and  nothing  further  occurred 
till  the  morning  of  the  10th.  The  rebels  were  so 
numerous  that  the  brigade  could  only  attack  them 
on  one  side  at  once  ;  and  thus  it  was  not  until  the 
arrival  of  a  hundred  liamgurh  troops  and  fifty 
Bikbs,  at  nooD  on  the  1  itb,  that  the  rajah  and  his 
Koles  gave  way— retreating  to  the  jangles  of 
Porahaut. 

In  other  parts  of  Bengal  there  were  petty  cbief- 
tains  of  hke  cbaracteri  who  were  quite  willing  to 
set  up  as  kings  on  their  own  account — regardless  of 
treaties  existing  between  them  and  the^Company, 
and  actuated  solely  by  the  temptations  afforded 
daring  a  peiiod  of  disorder.  But  the  conditions 
were  not  favourable  to  them.  The  meek  and 
cowardly  Bengalees  did  not  imitate  the  Hindu- 
stanis of  the  Doab  and  Oude ;  the  hill- tribes  were 
too  few  in  number  to  bo  formidable^  and  the 
steady  arrival  of  British  troops  at  Calcutta  strength- 
ened the  hands  of  the  authorities  in  all  the  sur- 
rounding regions.  Arrangements  were  gradually 
made  for  inereaaing  the  number   of  European 


troops  at  Calcutta,  Dacca,  Barrackpore^  Berham- 
porCj  Hazareliagh,  Jessore,  and  otic  or  two  oth.r 
stations — so  aa  to  place  the  whole  of  Bi^gal 
immediately    under   the    eye    of    tho     ini:  .^ 
authorities. 

These  defensive  measures  e^ctenddd  as  &r  north 
as  Darjeeling — one  of  those,  healthy  and  teEopeiite 
hiU-stations  Avhicb  have  so  often  Been  adrertod  ()(» 
in  former  chai^tem  as  important  mimUiiria  for  the 
Ingli^  in   India*     Simla)   Landour,    Kn^sowlif. 
SuhathoOj  Massoureep  Dugshaj^  Almora^  and  Nyii» 
Tal,  are  all  of  this  character ;  and  to  these  may  be 
added  Darjeeling.   A  patch  of  hill -country,  contaJa- 
iug  about  three  hundred  square  miles^  aad  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Bajah  of  Bikim^  was  obtair.cd 
by  the  Company  a  few  years  ago,  and  Barje^ii^ 
eatahlishcd  near  its  centre.    The  Hitnalayms  boQnd 
it  on  the  north>  Nepaul  on  the  west^  Bhotan  m 
the  east,  and  two  of  the  Bengal  districts  on  the 
south.    The  hiiln  mi  valleys  are  Leantiiid,  and  ilie 
ehmate  healthy,     Darjeeliiig  is  more  particulari|j 
mentioned  in  thia  plaeOi  booaufej  about  the  dilt 
to  %vhich  this  chapter  referai  public  attt^ntioD  was 
called  to  a  project  for  establishing  a   settlement 
called  Hope  Town,  on  the  glopea  of  a  hiU  near 
Darjeeling.     This  f^ttlement  was  to  b^  for  inde* 
pendent  e^nigranti,  eoloaists,  or  settlers,  ftx>m  the 
plains,  01*  even  fvoiw  Europe ;  who,  It  was  hoped, 
might  be  tempted  to  that  region  by  a  fertile  soil 
and  a  magni^cent  cUmate,  and  thus   gradually 
introduce  English  farming   at   the  base   of  the 
Himalayas*    A  company  or  society  purchased  or 
leased  about  fourteen  thousand  acres  of  hill-Land, 
in  Daijeeling  distnct,  but  not  in  immediate  oou' 
tignity  to  Darjeehug  town.      It  was  annoDDoed 
that  the  locality  contained  clay  for  bricks,  rabble 
for  masonry,  lime  for  mortar,  timber  for  carpentry 
and  for  fhel,  and  all  the  essential  requisties  Ibr 
building ;  water  was  abundant,  from  the  mounfsisi 
streams  and  springs;  white  peaceful  natives  in 
the  neighbouring  plains  would  be  eager  to  obtain 
employment  as  artisans  and  labourers.    The  eleva- 
tion of  the  land,  varying  from  three  to  six  thou- 
sand feet,  offered  much  facility  of  choice^      As 
the  government   had    commenced  a  road   fn>m 
Darjeehng  and  Hope  Town  to  Caragola  Gbtit  on 
the  Gangosj  there  would  bo  good  markete  for  bill 
produce  in  many  parts  of  Bengal — perhaps  in 
Calcutta  itself.     When  the  project  of  this  Hope 
Town  settlement  was  first  formed  in  16S6,  it  was 
intended  that  tlie  projectors  should  grant  leases  of 
small  plots  for  faniia  or  dwelhngs,  for  a  ftxed 
number  of  year%  and  at  a  rental  so  small  as  to 
attract  settlers  ;  while  at  the  same  time  this  rented 
should  so  far  exceed  what  the  speculators  paid  to 
the  government  as  to  enable  them  to  construct  a 
road,  and  build  a  school  room,  church,  library,  and 
other  component  elements  for  a  town.  This,  it  may 
be  obsei-ved,  was  only  one  among  several  colonis- 
ing projects  brought  before  public  notice  in  India. 
The  land  oontaining  many  magnificent  tracts,  and 
the  climate  presenting  many  varieties  of  temperar 
turO|  it   has   often    been  urged  that  that  noble 
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ecmnlrj  pT«se»ts  advaDtag^s  for  settlement  which 
c^u^ht  no  longer  to  be  overlooked.  So  long  as  the 
East  India  Company's  power  existed,  any  colonis- 
ing schemes  would  necessarily  prove  almost 
ahortiTe ;  but  now  thsit  British  India  owns  no 
other  ruler  tlian  the  sovereign  of  England,  there 
may  in  future  yeai^  Lo  an  opening  oH^ared  for  the 
thorough  esamtnatioii  aun!  testing  of  this  import- 
ant question^  that  its  merits  and  demerits  may 
be  fairly  compared.  Borne  of  the  advocates  of 
colonisation  have  paintecl  imaginary  pictures  so 
glowing  as  to  represent  India  as  the  true  Dorado 
or  GuUen  Laud  of  the  widely  spreading  British 
empire ;  some  of  the  opponents  of  colonisation^  on 
the  other  hand,  have  asserts  that  British  farmers 
could  not  live  in  India  if  they  would,  aud  would 
not  if  they  could : — tho  fliture  will  strike  out  a 
practicable  mean  hetween  these  two  eictremes. 

The  controvei^y  concoraing  Indian  heat,  in 
reference  to  the  wants  and  constitutions  of  English 
settlers,  bore  very  closely  on  the  subject  of  colonis- 
ation, and  on  tho  dLfierenee  between  the  hilly 
disldets  and  the  plains.  In  military  matters, 
howeverj  and  in  reference  to  the  straggle  actually 
going  on,  all  admitted  that  the  sunmier  of  1358 
had  been  more  than  usually  fierce  in  its  heat,  A 
cor  respondent  of  one  of  tho  journals  said  *  *  As  if 
to  try  the  endurance  of  Englishmen  to  the  utmofitj 
the  season  has  been  such  as  has  not  been  known 
since  1833.  Those  who  know  Bengal  will  under- 
stand it  when  I  say  that  on  the  X5th  inst,  one 
clergyman  in  Calcutta  buried  forty-eight  English- 
men  J  chieHy  sailors-  lu  one  ship  the  captain,  chief- 
mate,  and  twenty-sis  men,  had  all  apoplexy  at 
once.  Nine  men  from  Fort- William  were  buried 
one  morning  f^om  the  same  cause.  Her  Majesty^s 
lOth^  at  Barrack  poi'e,  who  are  nearly  all  imder 
covetj  and  who  are  most  carefully  looked  after, 
have  SOO  men  unfit  for  duty  from  immense  boili. 
All  over  the  country  paragraph  after  jmragraph 
announce  the  deaths  of  so  many  men  at  inch  a 
place  from  apoplexy*  The  same  writer  mentions 
the  case  of  a  colonel  who,  jnit  arrived  with  his 
r^ment  at  Calcutta,  and,  unfamiliar  with  an 
Indian  climate,  marched  off  his  men  imth  their 
Mkidt^  OH :  in  an  hour  afterwards  he  and  his 
Instructor  in  rifle-practice  were  both  dead  from 
apoplexy. 

Before  quitting  Calcutta,  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  tho  month  of  June  was  marked 
by  an  honourable  and  energetic  movement  for 
recording  the  lervices  and  cherishing  the  memory 
of  Mr  Venablea,  one  of  those  civil  servants  of  the 
Company  who  displayed  an  undaunted  spirit^  and 
considerable  mihtary  talent,  in  times  of  great  trial. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  after  many  months 
of  active  scrvicCj  both  civil  and  uailitaryj  Mr 
Venables  was  wounded  at  Admghur  on  the  15lh 
of  April  J*  from  the  effects  of  this  wound  ho  soon 
afterwards  sank — dying  as  ho  had  lived,  a  frank 
and  ^lUanl  man,    A  committee  was  formed  in 


Calcutta  to  fotmd,  by  individual  subscriptions^ 
some  sort  of  memorial  worthy  of  the  man.  Yi&- 
count  Canning  took  an  early  opportunity  of  joining 
ID  this  manifestation  *  and  in  a  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee he  spoke  of  Mr  Venables  in  the^following 
tenns:  ^It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  join 
in  this  good  work,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
atlmiratiun  which  I  feel  for  the  high  qualities 
winch  Mr  Venables  devoted  to  the  public  service, 
his  intrexiidity  in  the  field,  his  energy  and  calm 
temper  in  upholding  tlie  civil  authority,  and  his 
thorougldy  just  appreciation  of  tho  jioople  and 
oircumstances  with  which  he  had  to  deal ;  but 
alsOj  and  especially,  on  aoconnt  of  circumstances 
attending  the  last  sorviee  which  Mr  Venables 
rendered  to  his  country*  After  the  capture  of 
Lucknow,  where  he  was  attached  to  Brigadier 
General  Franks'  column,  Mr  Venablcj;  camo  to 
Allahabad,  Ho  was  broken  in  health  and  spirits, 
anxious  for  rest,  and  looking  forward  eagerly  to 
his  return  to  England^  for  which  his  preparations 
were  made.  At  that  time  the  appeai^uce  of 
affaii*s  near  As^imghur  was  threateuiug;  and  I 
asked  Mr  Venables  to  forego  his  departure  from 
India,  and  return  to  that  district,  with  which  he 
waa  iutimately  acquainted— there  to  assist  in  pre- 
serving order  nntU  daugca*  should  have  passed  away. 
He  at  once  consented  cheerfully  ;  and  that  consent 
cost  him  his  hfe.  I  am  certain  that  the  Court 
of  Directors,  who  are  fully  informed  of  all  parti- 
culars of  MrVenables'agreat  lerviees  and  untimely 
death,  will  be  eager  to  mark,  in  such  manner  as 
shall  seem  best  to  tliem,  their  appreciation  of  the 
character  of  this  brave,  self-denying  English  gentle^ 
man  ;  and  I  am  truly  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  joining  with  his  fellow-countrymen  in  India  in 
testifying  the  sincere  respect  which  I  feel  for  his 
memory,* 

Beyond  the  limits  of  Bengal,  one  of  the  many 
interesting  questions  that  pressed  upon  pubhc 
attention  bore  relation  to  Hepaul  and  Jung 
Bahadoor.  That  gay,  gorgeous,  shrewd,  and 
unscrupulous  chieftain  had  gone  back  to  his  own 
country  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  his  share  in 
the  Oude  campaign,  or  with  the  advantages 
accruing  from  it.  Queen  Victoria  had  made  him 
a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath— a  gentle  knight  *  sans 
peur  et  sans  repracho/  according  to  the  original 
meaning  of  thnt  honourable  distinction  ;  but  there 
were  those  who  believed  he  would  have  better 
welcomed  some  more  substantial  recognition  of  his 
services,  such  as  a  fair  slice  out  of  the  territory  of 
Oude.  Some  doubted  his  fidelity  to  the  British 
ean^,  and  among  these  were  several  of  the  leaders 
among  the  rebels.  There  came  to  light  a  most 
remarkable  correspondence,  Bhewiing  in  what  way 
Jung  Bahadoor  was  tempted  to  swerve  from  his 
allegiance,  and  in  what  way  he  resisted  the 
temptation.  Several  letters  were  niade  public — 
by  what  agency  does  not  clearly  appear— addressed 
by  the  Begum  of  Oude  and  her  adherents  to  the 
Kepaulese  chieftain*  About  the  n**  ^'^  which 
this  chapter  relates^  the  rebel  ^  ^^ 
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disaeminated  rumours  to  the  effect  ill  at  Jung 
Bahadoor,  alter  lils  retain  to  Nepaul^  had  been 
written  to  by  the  Begumj  ami  that  he  had  under- 
taken to  throw  in  his  lot  >yith  the  'patriots*  of 
Oude.  That  tbe  attempt  was  made  is  clear 
enough ;  hut  the  nature  of  the  responsoT  so  far  as 
the  publiBhed  correspondence  revealed  it,  certainly 
docs  not  seem  to  implicate  him.  One  letteiv 
apparently  written  about  the  end  of  May,  was 
signed  by  Mahomed  Surfraz.  Ah,  who  designated 
himself  ambassador  of  the  King  of  Oude*  It  began 
by  expressing  astonishment  that  Nepaul  should 
ha^e  aided  the  infidel  British^  after  having  in 
former  days  been  in  fi'iendly  alliance  with  Oude. 
*The  chiefs  of  every  tribe,^  it  said,  'should  fight 
for  their  religion  as  long  as  they  live**  Considering 
that  the  Oufie  royal  family  were  Mohammedans,  and 
the  Nepaulesc  Hindoos,  the  ambassador  had  some 
difl&culty  in  so  framing  his  letter  a^  to  prove  that 
Jung  liahadoor  ought  to  aid  them  rather  than  the 
English ;  and  indeed  his  logic  was  somewhat  lame. 
The  ambassador  stated  that  he  was  then  writing 
at  Tookeepore,  whitlier  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
powerful  Moulvio  Alunedoolah  Shah,  on  the  part 
of  the  King  of  Oude^  to  act  as  accredited  agent 
or  ambassador  with  the  Nepaul  authorities.  He 
proceeded  to  state  that  seven  letters,  in  tlic  Persian 
langaage^  had  been  written  Ity  Mahomed  Khan 
Baiiadoor,  viceroy  of  Oude^  to  as  many  of  the  chtef 
personages  in  Ottdo— -among  otberi?,  to  Jung 
Bahadoor  himself;  and  that  two  letters,  in  the 
Hindce  langaage,  had  been  wrHten  under  the  seal 
of  the  King  of  Ondc,  one  addressed  to  the  King  of 
Nepaul  J  and  one  to  Jung  Bahadoor  Mahomed 
SurfraK  AH  added  ;  ^  Neither  I  nor  the  servants  of 
our  government  are  acquainted  with  your  titles, 
or  those  of  yonr  authorities,  so  we  cannot  address 
you  properly.  I  am  in  hopes  that  you  will  send  mo 
word  how  we  should  address  jou ;  and  pray  for- 
give any  mistakes  or  omissions  in  this  letter/  Ho 
begged  the  fay  on  r  of  a  letter^  with  the  chief  taints 

I     seal  attached,  for  presentation  to  the  court  of  Oude. 

I  The  letters  purporting  to  be  written  by  or  for 
^  Eamzan  Ali  Khan  Minsa  Birjiz  Kudr  Bahadoor,' 
King  of  Onde,  assumed  quite  a  regal  style,  and 
almost  claimed  the  alliance  of  the  Nepatil  Maha- 
rajah as  a  right.  The  royal  letter-writer  made 
short  work  of  the  causes  of  the  mutiny :  *  The 
British  some  time  ago  attempted  to  interfere  with 
the  faith  of  both  the  Hindoos  and  the  Moham- 
medans, by  preparing  cartridges  with  cows*  greaso 
for  the  Hindoos,  and  that  of  pigs'  for  the  Moham- 
medans, and  ordering  them  to  bite  tliem  with 
their  teeth.  The  sepoys  refused,  and  w^ere  ordered 
by  the  British  to  bo  blown  away  from  guns  on 
the  parade-ground.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  war 
breaking  ont,  and  probably  yon  aro  acquainted 
with  it  But  I  am  ignorant  as  to  how  they 
managed  to  get  yonr  troops,  which  they  brought 
dowB  here,  and  began  to  con^mit  tiverj  sort  of 
violence,  and  to  pull  down  templea,  mosques, 
imaumbarahs,  and  sacred  places.  You  are  well 
awar&  of  the  treachery  of  the  British ;  and  it  is 


proper  yon  should  preserve  the  standard  of  religioDt 
and  make  the  tree  of  Mendship  between  yon  and 
me  fresh.'  Tho  real  correspondents,  in  tliis 
exchange  of  letterSj  mqvc  the  Begum  of  Oude  and 
Jung  Babadoor.  The  astute  chieftain  wrote  a 
reply,  couched  in  fiucli  terms  as  to  sngpest  a  prol*- 
ability  that  the  British  resident  at  Khatmandoo 
was  at  his  elbow.  One  of  his  high-flown  fnim- 
gi'aphs  ran  thus :  '  Since  the  star  of  faith  and 
integrity,  sincerity  in  words  as  well  as  in  act%  and 
wisdom  and  comprehension,  of  the  Britiith,  vre 
aliining  as  bright  as  the  snn  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  be  assured  that  my  government  will  never 
disunite  itself  from  the  friendship  of  the  esalted 
British  government,  or  be  instigated  to  join  witJi 
any  monarch  against  it,  be  he  as  high  as  heaven. 
What  grounds  can  we  have  for  connecting  oufseh  ca 
with  the  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  of  Hin- 
dostanT  And  he  ended  with  this  bit  of  advica: 
*Aa  you  have  sent  me  a  friendly  letter,  let  me 
persuade  you,  that  if  any  person,  Hindoo  or 
Mohammedan,  who  has  not  murder eil  a  British 
lady  or  child,  goes  immediately  to  Mr  Mont- 
gomery, the  chief  commissioner  of  Lncknow,  and 
surrenders  Ids  arms,  and  makes  submission,  he  will 
be  permitted  to  retain  his  honour,  and  bis  crime 
will  be  pardoned.  If  you  still  be  inclined  to  nTake 
war  on  the  British,  no  rajah  or  king  in  the  world 
will  give  you  an  asylum  i  and  death  will  be  the 
end  of  it,*  This  reply,  supposing  it  to  be  a  spon* 
taneous  e:spression  of  tlie  real  scutiments  of  Jung 
Bahadoor,  would  have  possessed  very  high  value ; 
but  a  large  tleduction  must  probably  be  made  both 
from  the  spontaneity  and  the  sincerity. 

It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  notice  that  the  royal 
house  of  Oude  was  at  discord  with  itself  in  those 
days,  and  that  the  king's  name  was  used  '  as  a 
tower  of  strength '  by  intriguers  who  cared  litlJe 
for  rightfol  ownership.  The  real  kiBg^thst  ia, 
the  ex-king — was  at  Calcutta,  a  prisoner  and  a 
half-idiot,  with  dej>ravity  enough  to  enjoy  plots, 
but  not  brains  to  execute  them.  The  legitimate 
son  and  heir,  so  to  speak,  was  in  Europe,  where  he 
had  lately  buried  his  grandmother  the  dowager- 
queen  of  Oude,  and  was  spending  his  father's 
money  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  The  regal  personages 
at  Lncknow  were  the  Bcgnm  and  her  son.  The 
Begum  was  one  of  the  king's  many  ladies;  and 
her  son  was  a  weak*hcaded  youth  of  thirteen  years 
old — *  illegitimate,'  according  to  the  assertions  of 
the  ^  legitimate  *  son  at  that  time  in  Europe.  The 
exiled  king  and  his  two  sons  were,  in  reference  to 
these  machinations  at  Lncknow,  mere  tools  or 
pretences ;  the  real  mover  wa5  the  clever  aud 
ambitious  Begum*  In  NepanU  likewise,  the  wbX 
power  was  possessed,  not  by  the  maharajah,  or 
sovereign,  but  by  bis  allH:on trolling,  king^making 
subject,  Jung  Babaiioor. 

The  proeeedinp  of  the  Ondian  intriguers  during 
the  month  of  June  will  presently  he  noticed  in 
other  ways;  but  it  will  be  convenient  flrst  to 
attend  to  the  affairs  of  Behar. 

In  former  ohapteo  it  has  been  narmted^  in 
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Etifficicnt  fulness  for  the  purpose  in  view,  how  tho 
western  proyincos  of  Behar  were  troubled  l>y  tho 
Jugilisporo  and  Dtnapoor  rebel*!,  and  with  how- 
many  difficulties  Eh*  Edward  Lugard  had  ta  con- 
tend in  brtoghig  his  ^  As^itn^hur  Field-force*  to 
1iear  against  tliem.  The  month  of  Juno  ofterod  no 
exeeption  to  this  state  of  things.  Host  harassing 
indeed  were  the  hiboura  ^vhich  they  bi'onght  upon 
hi  111^  testing  his  patience  and  perseverance  more, 
perhaps,  than  hk  military  skill.  KotwiLhstariding 
the  numerous  defeats  which  they  had  suffered, 
these  mutinie^l  sepoys  and  armed  bud  mashes  were 
continually  moving^  from  phco  to  pi aco— giving 
evidence  of  their  presence  by  murder,  phmder^  and 
buniing.  The  jungles  around  Jugdispore  affordetl 
many  facilities  for  hiding  and  secret  flight.  One 
of  the  many  defeats  inflicted  by  Sir  Edw^ard 
occurred  on  the  27th  of  May.  Immediately  after- 
wards a  body  of  several  hundreds  of  those  insur- 
gents issued  from  the  eastern  portion  of  the  jungle, 
Liml  shewed  themselyos  in  their  true  cliaracter  as 
marauders  bent  on  miBcbieff  rather  tlian  as  soldiers 
lighting  for  a  definite  cauase.  On  the  30th  they 
burned  an  iudigo  factory  at  Twining  Ounge,  a 
placo  near  Dumoran  ;  ivhilst  on  the  same  day 
anotlicT  body  advanced  to  the  village  of  llajpore, 
within  eight  milcis  of  Buxar,  and  umrdered  two 
natives  in  government  service.  From  thence  they 
wandered,  during  the  next  four  or  five  days, 
among  the  nciglilK>uring  villages^  working  miscliief 
at  every  step.  In  anything  like  a  military  aense, 
these  bands  of  marauders  were  contemptible ;  but 
RO  numerous  were  the  unemployed  aud  half  fed 
rulHans  in  the  disturbed  districts,  that  there  were 
always  materials  at  hand  for  swelling  the  numbers 
of  these  frcebooting  insurgents.  Lugard  was  com- 
pelled to  keep  hh  troops  moving  about,  between 
Arrah  and  Buxar ;  wlule  tho  authoritiea  at 
Ghazeeporc  and  Benares  were  on  the  alert  to  eheck 
any  advance  of  the  rebels  towania  those  cities. 
On  the  2d  of  Juno  he  divided  his  force  into  two 
wings,  and  established  camps  at  Kcshwa  and 
DuUceporo,  with  a  line  of  pasts  acrass  tho  jungle. 
On  the  next  day  he  cut  a  broad  road  through  the 
jungle  to  connect  the  two  earn  pa.  Having  tlius 
completely  hemmed  a  considerable  body  of  the 
rebek  within  tho  southern  end  of  the  jungle,  ho 
sittackcd  them  with  his  whole  force  on  tho  4lli, 
with  a  very  success fiil  result — so  far  as  regarded 
the  maintenance  of  military  sU|>criority,  The 
rebels  attempted  for  a  time  to  make  a  stand  ;  hut 
the  10th  and  84th  foot,  charging  with  the  bayonet, 
defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  Here  s^ain, 
however,  was  the  old  story  repeated  ;  his  hope 
of  cap tn ring  tho  main  body  of  rebels  was  frustrated ; 
thoy  broke  np  into  small  bands,  and  fled  in  various 
directions. 

Instead  of  detcHbing  numerous  petty  eonti^ta 
thai  occurred  during  the  month,  it  may  he  well  to 
iUmstmte  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  struggle 
by  one  particular  instanci?,  to  shew  that  tlie  British 
troops  in  Behar  had  more  certainty  of  liard  work 
than  chance  of  glory.     During  tho  first  week  in 


June,  Sir  Edwani  intrusted  to  Brigadier  Douglas 
the  duty  of  intercepting  a  body  of  rebels  from  the 
Jngdispore  district  towards  Buxar — a  difficult  duty, 
on  account  of  the  ingenuity  of  tlie  rebels  in  eluding 
pursuit.  Douglas  started  on  tho  7th,  taking  witli 
him  ILM.  64th  foot^  a  troop  of  the  4th  Madnis 
cavalry,  tliree  troops  of  the  military  train,  and 
three  guns  of  the  royal  horse-artillery.  On  that 
and  the  two  following  days  he  marched  to  Buiar, 
by  way  of  Shahpoor  and  Saumgunje.  Between 
the  10th  and  the  13th  he  was  busily  engaged  in  the 
almost  hopeless  task  of  catching  the  rebels  who 
were  known  to  he  marching  and  marauding 
not  far  distimt.  Now  he  would  descry  a  few 
hundred  of  them  in  a  lope  of  trees,  and  send  his 
horse-artillery  to  disperse  them  with  grape-shot ; 
now  he  would  cross  the  little  river  Surronuddee, 
or  the  Kurrumnassa,  or  hapten  to  ttie  Bheapoor 
Ghiit,  in  the  hope  of  cutting  otT  fugitives ;  now 
he  would  march  through  or  near  the  villages  of 
Ohamur,  Chawsa,  or  Barra,  in  search  either 
of  rebels  or  of  intelligence.  Uis  success  by  no 
means  repaid  him  for  his  harassjug  exertions  i 
he  could  seldom  rely  on  information  obtainetl 
concerning  the  movements  of  the  rebels,  and  sttU 
more  seldom  could  he  catch  the  rebels  them- 
selves. In  his  dispatch  relating  to  these  opera- 
tions, the  brigadier  said  :  '  Three  men  of  the  royal 
horse-artillery  died  during  the  night  from  the 
effects  of  the  sun,  and  one  man  of  the  Mth,  «... 
The  heat  during  the  operations  wns  intense,  and 
the  troops  suffered  much,  partieulai-ly  the  S4th 
regiment,  who  have  now  been  thirteen  months  in 
the  field.  I  consider  this  regiment  at  present  to 
be  quite  unfit  for  active  service  ;  the  men  have  no 
positive  disease,  hut  they  ai*e  so  exhausted  that 
they  can  neither  eat  nor  sleep,*  If  they  could 
have  encountercil  tlie  enemy,  and  tho  roughly  van- 
quished them  in  a  regular  battle,  tho  over- worked 
and  heat- worn  soldiers  would  havo  borne  this  and 
more  than  this  cheerfully ;  but  they  tiad  to  deal 
with  rchcJs  who  eluded  their  search  in  an  extra- 
ordinary way,  Sir  Edward  Lugard,  in  a  dispatch 
written  on  tho  14th,  dated  from  \m  camp  at 
Karainpoor,  near  Jugdispore,  atlverted  to  this  sub- 
ject in  the  following  terms ;  *  To  shew  the  rapidity 
and  secrecy  with  which  the  rebels  conduct  their 
movements,  I  beg  to  state,  that  in  order  to  guanl 
against  tho  return  of  any  party  from  the  west 
towaitls  tho  jungles,  without  my  getting  tiniely 
intelligence^  so  that  I  might  intercept  them^  I 
posted  at  Hooi>-8augi>r — a  village  thirteen  milea 
to  my  southwest,  on  the  track  taken  by  the  rebels 
in  their  flight— Captain  Ilattray,  with  his  Bikh 
battalion.  He  again  threw  forward  scouts  some 
miles  in  tho  same  direction^  and  constantly  had 
parties  patrolling  in  the  different  villages,  But  hi 
spite  of  every  precaution,  the  rebel  force  were  at 
Medneepore,  within  four  miles  of  him,  before  he 
could  eommunieate  with  me,  and  passed  on 
towards  the  jungle  tho  same  night.  Every 
endeavour  to  obtain  inform ation  from  the  i»eoole 
of  the  district  has  proved  vain  ;  searcelj 
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any  intelligence  been  given  to  us,  until  the  time  has 
passed  when  adTantage  could  be  taken  of  it' 

In  roferenco  to  tb^o  Jugdisiiore  rebd%  it  has 
been  remarked  that  they  were  neither  Sikhs  from 
the  west,  nor  Poorbeahs  from  the  east ;  but  chieflj 
Uhojpoories  of  the  Bhabahad  district,  most  of  them 
born  on  Koer  Singh's  own  estates.  Moreover, 
causes  have  been  asstpied  for  thinking  that  thtse;, 
a3  well  ag  other  robela,  adhered  most  to  those 
leaders  who  could  treat  them  best;  whether  io 
par  or  plunder,  without  much  reference  to  their 
mOitary  abilitieB.  'The  eittraordinary  variations 
in  the  numhars  of  the  insui'gents  may  be  partly 
accounted  for  by  variations  in  the  readiness  of  pay* 
Koer  Singh,  when  he  left  Oude,  had  barely  hve 
hundred  men  in  his  traiiK  As  be  inarched,  every 
itraggling  sepoy,  every  embarrassed  scoundrel  with 
a  aword,  enlisted  m  his  service.  Ey  the  time  h€ 
reached  Azimghur  he  had  two  thousand  five 
hundred  followers ;  most,  but  not  all,  well  armed. 
The  flight  aoroBS  the  river  disper^  them  onc« 
more ;  and  it  wia  not  tUi  the  check  sustained 
by  H.M.  35th  tlmt  they  thronged  to  him  again. 
Apparently  the  lenders  are  well  aware  of  the 
advantivge  this  peculiarity  affords*  Thus,  after  their 
defeat  by  Sir  E.  Lugatd,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Bchar  insurgents  vanished ;  the  work  was  appar- 
ently complete»  and  tho  military  endi  of  the  cam- 
paign to  all  appearance  accomplished.  The  leaderfij 
however^  remained  in  the  jungle,  and  in  five  days 
their  followers  were  round  them  again ;  tbey  liad 
glided  back  in  twos  and  threes,  by  paths  on  which 
no  European  would  be  met,* 

After  many  weeks  of  fatiguing  duty  in  thiB 
region,  Sir  Edward  Lugard,  worn  with  heat  and 
sickness,  resigned  tlio  command  about  the  end  of 
June ;  handing  over  to  Colonel  Douglas  the  office 
of  chasing  the  Jugdispore  rebels  from  place  to 
place.  Nor  was  it  in  that  particnlar  locality  alone 
that  this  duty  had  to  be  fulfilled,  Ummcr  Singh, 
equalling  his  deceased  brother  in  activity,  was  no 
sooner  defeated  in  one  place  than  he  made  bis 
appearance  in  another^  canning  discord  into  vil- 
lages where  his  presence  was  as  little  desire<i  l>y 
natives  as  by  Europeans,  While  Colonel  Douglas 
was  on  his  way  towards  the  scene  of  his  new  com- 
mand, news  reached  him  that  the  English  at 
Gayah  had  been  driven  into  jntrenchraents  by  a 
party  of  a  hundrcii  and  fifty  rebel  priaouerSj  who 
had  been  set  at  liberty  by  the  native  police 
employed  to  wateh  them,  and  were  speedily  joined 
by  the  Jail  convicts  j  all — prison  era,  police,  and 
convicts — became  suddeuly  *  patriots/  and  shewed 
their  patriotism  by  threatening  all  the  officials  at 
the  station.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  done  by 
iomo  connivance  with  Ummer  Bingh*  The  Euro- 
peans at  Gayah  were  thrown  into  a  great  ferment 
by  this  visitation  ;  tlie  few  troops  present  were 
withdrawn  into  the  intretichment,  as  were  likewise 
the  eiviliang,  ladies,  and  children,  Ko  immediate 
attack  followed  j  but  tho  incident  furnished  one 
among  many  proofs  that  the  native  pohce  were, 
in  most  of  the  Bengal  and  Hindostan  provinces,  a 


source  of  more  daug^^r  than  pratectioo  to  the 
British — except  the  Bikh  police^  wha  almost 
uniformly  liehaved  well. 

The  transactions  in  Oude,  during  the  month  of 
June,  told  of  rebels  defeated  but  not  disbanded, 
weakened  but  not  taptured.  There  wore  many 
leaders,  and  these  rci|mred  to  be  narrowly 
watched. 

One  of  the  first  carea  of  the  authorities  was  to 
place  the  important  city  of  Lucknow  in  such  a 
state  of  defence  ^s  to  render  it  safe  fi'om  attacks 
witMn  and  without.  Various  mihtary  worka  were 
planned  by  Colonel  Napter,  and  were  executed  by 
Major  CrommeUn  after  Napier's  departure.  From 
tho  vast  extent  of  Lucknow,  and  the  absence  of 
any  very  prominent  features  of  the  ground,  it 
was  a  difficult  city  to  defeud  C3ccept  by  a  large 
body  of  troops.  The  point  which  gave  the  neaztst 
approach  to  a  command  over  the  city  was  the  old 
fort  or  Muchec  Bhowan,  near  which  was  the  great 
Emanbaria)  capable  of  sheltering  a  large  numl^er 
of  troops.  It  was  decided  to  select  several  spotx 
as  military  posts^  to  clear  the  giound  round  those 
spots,  and  to  open  streets  or  roads  of  communioi' 
tioB  from  post  to  post.  The  Muchee  Bhowan  was 
selected  as  the  chief  of  these  posts  i  a  seeond  was 
near  tbe  iron  bridge  leading  over  the  Goomtee  to 
tlio  Fyiabad  road ;  a  third  was  on  the  site  of  the 
Residency,  now  a  heap  of  ruins ;  a  fourth  waa  at 
tbe  Moosa  Bagh.  All  suburbs  and  buildings  lying 
on  the  banks  of  the  rtver^  likely  to  intercept  the 
free  march  of  troops  from  the  Muchee  Bhowau  tQ 
the  Moosa  Bagh,  were  ordered  to  he  swept  away. 
Large  masses  of  houses  were  also  removed^  to  finrm 
good  military  roads  fwra  the  Muchee  Bhowan  to 
the  Char  Bagh,  the  Moosa  Bagli,  the  stone  bridg«^ 
the  iron  bridgej  and  the  old  cantonment  The 
vast  range  of  palaces,  such  a^  the  Fureed  Buks1% 
the  Chuttur  Munztb  the  Kaiser  Bagh,  &e.,  were 
converted  temporarily  into  barracks,  and  all  the 
streets  and  buildings  near  them  either  pulled 
down  or  thrown  open.  The  MartiniSre,  the  IHl 
Koosha^  and  Banks^s  housei^  were  formed  into 
military  posts  on  the  eastern  side  of  tlie  city.  Tho 
two  extremes  of  these  post<»,  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  were  not  far  short  of  seven  miles  asunder ; 
they  would  require  a  considerable  number  of 
troops  for  their  occupancy  and  defence ;  but  under 
any  circumstances  such  would  be  required  in  the 
great  capital  of  Oude  for  a  long  period  to  come. 

The  Alum  Bagh  continued  to  bo  maintained,  as 
an  important  and  useful  station  on  the  road  fVom 
Lucknow  to  Oa^Tiporo,  It  was  destined  to  live 
in  history  as  a  place  which  Hir  James  Outram 
had  defended  for  nearly  four  months  ^gauist 
armed  forces  estimated  at  little  short  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men.  It  was  not  originally 
a  fort,  only  a  palace  in  the  midst  of  a  walled 
garden ;  but  it  presented  facilities  for  bciiig 
made  into  useful  shelter  for  troojis.  Another 
place,  the  bridge  of  Bunuee^  over  the  river  Sye^ 
was  also  carefully  maintained  as  an  important 
military  post  between  Lucknow  and  Oawuporei 


During  the  latter  part  of  May,  the  English  troops 
empbjed  with  Sir  Hope  Grant  iu  various  expe- 
Uitious  against  the  enemy  aiiJfered  severely  from 
the  heat ;  and  it  was  fuund  necessary  to  g;ive  the 
38th  regiment  a  temporary  sojourn  in  the  Eman- 
Uarra  at  Lucknow^  supply iog  their  place  by  the  53d, 
Oa  the  3d  of  June  tho  Bunnce  force  moved  out^ 
to  disperse  a  body  of  rebels  who  had  posted  them- 
selves near  Fooroa.  There  was  another  duty  of 
a  singular  kind  intrusted  to  these  troopfi.  The 
Kajah  of  Kupoorthullyj  a  Sikh  chieftain,  who  had 
rendered  valuable  services  to  the  government  in 
time  of  need,  received  as  a  reward  an  «fj^teusive 
jaghire  or  domain  in  Oud&  In  onier  that  he 
might  defend  both  himself  and  British  interests 
in  that  domain^  he  was  assisted  in  intrenching 
himself^  and  was  supplied  with  guns,  mortars, 
and  ammunition ;  this  was  irrespeeti?o  of  his 
own  force  of  four  thousand  Sikh  troops. 

bhortly  after  tlie  opening  of  the  month,  rumours 
reached  the  authorities  at  Lucknow  that  a  body 
of  rebels^  estimated  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  thou- 
sand, had  crossed  the  Gogra,  and  taken  up  a 
posiUou  at  Eamnuggui'  Dhumaree,  under  the 
orders  of  Gorhuccua  8ingh,  Tiie  correctness  of 
tliis  report  ^*m  not  oertaiu — nor  of  others  that 
Madhoo  Singh  was  at  the  head  of  five  thousand 
rebcl.^  at  Uoosaenguuje,  Benec  Madhoo  with  u 
small  number  in  the  Poorwah  district,  and  Bunkha 
Bhah  with  a  larger  force  near  Chin  hut  Stilly 
though  these  numbers  were  probably  exaggerated 
by  alarmi!»ts,  it  was  not  considered  prudent  to 
leav«  the  northeast  region  of  Oud«  unprotected. 
Accordingly,  a  moTabk  coluniii  ^m  uifanisedi  to 
proceed  towards  Fyzabad. 

Bir  Hope  Grant,  intrusted  at  that  time  with  the 
conduct  of  military  aflairs  in  OudCj  himself  con- 
ducted an  e^cpedition  towards  the  districts  just 
adverted  to.  A  little  befoiv;  midnight  on  the  12th 
of  June,  acting  on  information  which  had  reached 
him^  he  marched  from  Lucknow  to  Ghinhut,  and 
thence  towards  Nawabgunge,  on  the  Fyzabad  road. 
His  force  consisted  of  the  2d  and  3d  battalions  of 
the  Rifle  Brigade,  the  5th  Punjanh  Eifle^,  a  detach^ 
ment  of  Engineers  and  Sappers,  the  7th  Hussars, 
two  squadrons  of  the  2d  Dragoon  Guards,  Hodson's 
llorscj  a  squadron  of  the  first  Sikh  cavaliy,  a  troop 
of  mounted  police^  a  troop  of  horse^artiUery,  and 
two  light  field- batteries.  Leaving  a  garrison  column 
at  Chin  hut,  under  Colonel  Pumell,  and  intrusting 
the  same  officer  with  the  temporary  charge  of  the 
baggage  and  supplies  belonging  to  the  column,  Sir 
Hope  I'eeumed  his  march  during  the  night  towards 
Nawabgunge,  where  sixteen  thousand  rebels  had 
assembled,  with  several  guns.  By  daylight  on  the 
following  morning  he  crossed  the  Beti  Kuddee  at 
Quadrigunje^  by  means  of  a  ford  He  had  pur- 
posely adopted  this  route  instead  of  advancing  to 
tho  bridge  on  the  Fymbad  road;  in  order  that^ 
after  crossing  the  nuUah^  he  might  get  between 
the  enemy  and  a  large  jungle.  As  a  strong  force 
of  rebeb  defended  tlie  ford,  a  sharp  artillery- 
fire^  kept  up  by  Mackinnon'a  horee-artillery  and 


Johusou^B  battery,  was  necessary  to  efiect  this  pass- 
age. Having  surmounted  this  obstaele.  Sir  Hope, 
approaching  nearer  to  Nawabgungc,  got  into  tiie 
jungle  district.  Here  the  rebels  made  an  attempt  to 
surround  him  on  all  side^  and  pick  oiV  his  men  by 
repeated  volleys  of  musketry.  The  general  speedily 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  He  jsettt  a  troop 
c*f  horse- artillery  to  the  fi*ont ;  Johnson *s  battery 
and  two  squadrons  of  horse  were  sent  to  defend 
the  left  J  while  a  larger  body  confronted  the 
rebels  on  the  right — where  the  enemy  appa- 
rently e^E^pected  to  find  and  to  captui^  Sir  Hope's 
baggage.  The  stmggle  was  very  fierce,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  rebels  considerable ;  the  enemy, 
fauaticai  bs  well  as  numerous,  gave  exercise  for 
all  Oranfs  boldness  and  sagacity  hi  oontendiog 
with  them.  The  victory  was  eomplete— atul 
yet  it  was  indefinite;  for  the  rebels,  as  usual, 
escaped,  to  renew  their  mischief  at  some  other 
time  and  place.  Nearly  six  hundred  of  their 
number  were  slain  ;  the  wounded  were  much 
more  numerous.  Hope  Orant^s  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  numbered  about  a  hundred.  Many  of 
the  rebels  were  Ghazees  or  Mohammedan  fanatics, 
far  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  the  mutinictl 
sepoys.  Adverting  to  some  of  the  operations  on 
tho  right  fiank,  Grant  said  in  his  dispatch:  K>ti 
arriving  at  this  pointy  I  found  that  a  large  uumbcr 
of  Qhazeea,  with  two  guns^  had  come  out  on  the 
open  plain^  and  attacked  Hod^n^s  Horse.  I 
imn^ediately  ordered  up  the  other  four  guns  under 
the  command  o|  Lieutenant  Pereival}  and  two 
squadrons  of  lh<^  Tlh  Huisars  under  Major  8ir 
W»  Russell j  aiHl  opened  gi'ape  upon  them  within 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  with  terrible  effect. 
But  the  fauatics  made  the  most  determined  reskt- 
anco ;  and  two  men  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of 
grape  brought  forward  two  green  standards^  which 
they  planted  in  the  ground  beside  their  guns,  and 
rallied  their  men.  Captain  Atherley's  two  com- 
panies of  the  3d  battalion  Rifie  Brigade  at  this 
moment  advanced  to  the  attack,  which  obliged  the 
rebels  to  move  oil'.  The  cavalry  then  got  between 
them  and  the  guns ;  and  the  TtU  Hussars,  led 
gallantly  by  Sir  W,  RuBsell,  supported  by  Hodson's 
Horse  under  Major  Ualy,  swept  through  them— 
killing  every  man,'  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
causes,  pro3timate  or  remote,  of  the  mutiny,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  such  Mussulman  lanatics  as 
these,  with  their  green  flag  of  rebellion  and  their 
cries  of '  Deen !  deen  !  *  had  been  worked  up,  or  ha*i 
worked  themselves  up^  to  something  like  a  sincare 
belief  that  they  were  fighting  for  their  religion. 

The  chief  body  of  rebebi,  as  has  just  been  stated, 
succeeded  in  escaping  from  Nawabgungo  after  the 
battle.  They  fled  chiefly  to  Ramnuggur  and 
Mahadeo  on  the  bjmks  of  the  Gogra,  and  to 
Bhitowlie  at  the  junction  of  that  rirer  with  tho 
Chowka — with  the  apparent  and  probable  inten- 
tion of  throwing  up  earthworks  for  the  defence  of 
those  positions. 

Just  about  tho  time  when  Sir  Hope  Grant 
defeated  these  Nawabgnnge  rebels^supposed  to 


haTo  been  headed  bj  the!  Begum  of  Onde  and 
hcT  pammimr  Mnmmoo  Khan*-the  career  of 
tlie  cnetfettc  MoulTie  was  guddenlj  cut  short 
al  ADother.  This  remarkable  man,  Moulvie 
Ahmed  aUah  Shah,  died  as  he  had  long   livedo 


struggling  against  line  Fering^ecs  and  a31  who 
supported  them*  On  the  l&th  of  Jime,  alUr 
haring  tieen  driven  from  place  to  place  bj  the 
vanoQs  Britbh  ^^lumns  and  detactuncDls^  he 
arrived  from  Mohnmdee   it   Powajne,   a    lown 


1^ 


Tf taclpal  Street  in  L^know. 


a.Lant  sixteen  mi  lea  northeaat  of  Shahjebanpoor. 
lie  had  with  him  a  considorahlc  body  of  liorse, 
nnd  somo  gunn.  The  Hajah  of  Fowajue,  named 
Juggcrnatli  l^mgbi  having  incurred  the  dtiplea^ure 
of  tho  Moulvio  by  sbeltcrmg  two  native  servants  of 
the  Company,  was  attacked  by  him.  Juggcrnatli 
Singh,  and  hla  two  brothers  BuMco  Singh  and 
Kumul  Singhj  went  out  to  confront  tbo  Moulvie 
OS  ba'it  tbcy  could,  A  bkimiish  ensued,  which 
lasted  tbrue  hours*  The  most  notable  resnU  was 
the  death  of  the  Monlvie  ;  he  received  a  shot^  and 
fell  J  hia  head  was  at  once  severed  ;  and  the  lUjab 
»eiit  tbo  bead  and  trnnk  to  Slialijchanpoor,  to  be 
delivered  to  Mr  Gilbert  Money,  tho  commissioner, 
Glafl  as  the  British  may  have  Ijcen  to  get  rid  of  a 
formidable  enemy,  it  is  doubtful  who t tier  Mr  Money 
received  the  bleeding  gilt  with  mucli  gratitlcation. 
The  Rajah  of  Powayne,  howovorj  had  long  been  an 
object  of  suspicion  J  on  account  of  his  unfetding 
CO ti duct  towards  some  of  the  poor  fugitives  in  Uio 
early  days  of  the  Revolt  j  and  as  the  British  cause 
was  110 w  obviously  the  winning  cause,  he  was 
mix  to  us,  by  his  alacrity  in  deahng  with  the  dead 
body  of  the  Moulvie,  to  win  favour  T^ith  the 
author itios^    A  very  ku^e  reward  had  been  offered 


by  the  government  to  whoever  could  capture  the 
Moulvie ;  and  although  some  doubt  was  expressed 
wlietber  this  was  Intended  to  apply  as  well  to  the 
bleeding  eorpse  as  to  the  living  man,  the  reward 
was  paid  to  the  Powayne  chieftain. 

It  was  unc(UcstiDiiabIy  a  great  gain  ta  the 
British  to  know  that  the  Moulvie  was  really 
removed  from  the  field  of  strife.  As  to  tlie 
Begum,  she  still  remained  unsubdued,  moving 
from  place  to  place  according  as  ^he  could  gather 
a  large  body  of  adherents  around  her  It  was 
about  the  second  week  iu  June,  so  far  as  i»  ren* 
dererl  a[>parent  by  the  correspondence,  that  she 
received  Jung  Bahadoor's  very  decisive  rejection 
of  the  appeal  made  by  her  for  bis  alliancej  lately 
advet'tcil  to ;  and  as  sbe  lost  nearly  at  tlie  same 
time  ber  able  coadjutor  tbo  Moulvie^  ber  prospeetA 
became  more  gloomy.  Of  Nona  Sahib,  little  more 
could  be  said  tlian  that  he  was  true  to  his  cbamcter 
^a  eoward  in  all  things.  AVhere  be  was  at  any 
particular  time,  the  British  seldom  certaiidy  knew  i 
be  had  not  the  courage  of  the  MoulviCj  or  the 
Begum,  or  the  Llanee. 

Id  eonneetiou  rather  with  the  province  of 
Goruckpora    than    w4th    that    of   Oude,    though 


nearly  on  tbo  boundary*! ine   between  the  twoj 
must  be  nientioiieil  two  encounters  in  which  the 
n;iYal  brigade  honourably  distinguished  itself.    The 
Shannons  seamen,  it  will  bo  romcmbercd,  supplied 
a  naval  brigiido  under  the  lamented  Captain  Sir 
William  Peel,  for  service  in  Oude ;  but  there  was 
also  another  brigade  furaished  by  the  Pearly  of 
which  Captain  Sotheby  w^  commander    During 
May  and  June,  this  brigade  was  associated  with 
certain  troopa  and  umrinGs  in  the  UQatntenance  of 
order  on  the  Goruckpore  frontier  of  Oude,    While 
on  detach o<i  service,  Major  Cox  and  Lieutenant 
Tumour  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy  on  the 
9Ch  of  June.    Tlie  Ueu tenant  bad  under  him  two 
12-pounder  bowitzers,  a  24-pouudcr  rocket-tube, 
and  about  fifly  seamen  of  the  Pearl's  crew  ;  Lieu- 
tenant   Fym  had  the  control    of  about   twenty 
tnarines  from  the  same  ship;  w^hilo  Major  Cox, 
who   commanded    the   whole    detachtnent,   had 
under  him  a  small  military  force  comprimng  two 
hundred  men  of  the  13th  light  inftmtry,  two  troops 
of  Madras  cavalry,  two  troops  of  Bengal  cavalry, 
and  twenty  Bikhs.    It  was  altogether  a  singular 
medley    of    combatant,      llaviiif    beard    that 
Mahomed  Hussein  was  occupying  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Amorlia  or  Amorah   in  gi'cat   force, 
Major  Go3t  resolved  to  attack  him.     He  divided 
his  detachment  into  two  parts,  one  headed  by 
himself^  aud    the    othor   by  Major   Richardson. 
Tiie    seamen     and    marines    were    attached    to 
Richardson*s  party.     Starting  at  two  o*clock  in 
the  morning,  they  marched  along  the  road  lead- 
ing: through  the  viUago    When  within  a  mile  of 
Amorah,  they  received  a  heavy  fire  from  the  rebel 
stdrmishcrs ;  these  were  immediately  attackat  and 
driven   in  by  Pym  and  the  marines;  while  the 
guns  threw  shot  and  shell  on  the  main  l)ody. 
Attempting:  to  retreat  on  the  other  flank.  Cox 
met  and  frustrated  them ;  and  the  result  of  the 
skirmish  was  a  decisive  abandon m on t  of  the  vil- 
lage by  the  rebels,    Nine  days  afterwards  another 
force,  similar  in  constitution  but  larger  in  nnmbcrs, 
comprising  in  its  naf  al  element  about  a  hundred 
and  ten  seamen,  set  out  from  Captangnnje  to  make 
another  attack  on  Mahomed  Hussein,  who  w^as 
posted  with  four  thousand  rebels  at  Hurreab,  about 
eight  miles  oE   On  approaching  near  Hurrcah,  the 
enemy ^s  skirmishers  were  descried  thrown  across 
the  river  Oogra,  screeucd  in  thick  bamboo  jungles, 
villages,  topes  of  trees,  and  a  dry  nullalL     British 
skirmishers  were  quickly  sent  on  ahead,  drove  in 
the  enemy,  and  waded  the  rivor  after  them  up  to 
their  waists ;  the  guns  fultowed^  and  the  enemy 
were  driven  from  tope  to  tope,  and  from  every 
place  of  concealment,  and  chased  for  four  miles. 
Tlie  heat  was  ti^mendous ;  insomuch  that  seven 
hours'  marchings  fighting,  and  pursuing   nearly 
knocked  up  ofBcers  and  men,     Mahomed  Hussein, 
however,   was   severely  defeated,   aud   this   waj 
deemed  a  sufficient   reward  for  all  the  fatigues 
and  privations.   The  Paxrls  naval  brigade  counted 
this  as  the  tenth  time  in  which  it  had  been  in 
action  in  nine  mouths. 


It  may  bo  here  mentioued  that  an  endeavour 
was  made,  towaixis  the  end  of  June,  to  estimate 
the  number  of  ibalookdars  and  other  petty  chieftains 
who  were  in  arms  against  the  British  in  tiie  pro- 
vince of  Oude ;  together  with  the  amount  of  force 
at  their  disposal,  The  estimato  was  not  wholly 
reliable,  for  the  means  of  obtaining  correct  inform- 
ation wer^  very  deficient.  The  list  published  in 
some  of  the  Bombay  newspapers,  professing  to 
bo  the  nearest  attainable  approach  to  the  truth, 
included  the  names  of  about  thirty -five  *  Ihalook- 
tiars,'  *  rajaiis,'  aud  *  chuckladars,*  holding  among 
them  about  twenty-five  mud- forts,  witli  nearly  a 
hundred  guns,  and  forty  thousand  armed  retaiuoniL 
The  chief  items  in  this  carious  list  were— *  The 
three  chuck ladars  Mahomed  Hussein,  Mehndce 
Hussein,  and  Shaik  Padil  Imam,  have  twenty ^ 
three  guns  and  ten  thousand  men  massed  about 
Sultan  pore;  some  occupying  Saloun,  ten  kos  fram 
Hoy  Baroilly' — 'At  Hain,  within  nine  kos  of  Roy 
Bareilly,  four  thalookdarSj  named  Juggernath 
Buksb,  Bogwan  Buksh,  Bussunth  Singh,  and 
Juggernath  (?),  have  coUceted  eight  guns  and  fsix 
thousand  mcn'^'  Banic  Madhao,  thalookdar ;  at 
Sukerpore,  a  strong  fort  surrouuded  by  jangle,  a 
few  kos  from  Roy  Bareilly;  nineteen  guns  and 
eight  thousand  men' — *Rajab  Ali  Buksh  Khan, 
at  Bfoham,  a  small  fort  twenty- five  kos  east  of 
Lucknow ;  five  guns  and  fifteen  hundred  men  J 
Bfost  of  tho  rebel  gatherings  hero  adverted  to 
were  in  the  region  around  Boy  BaroiUy,  southeast 
of  Lucknow. 

But  notwithstanding  these  high-sounding  names 
and  formidable  numbers,  the  cause  of  regular 
government  in  Oude  ivas  gradually  atlvanclng. 
The  rebels  could  no  longer  endanger ;  they  could 
only  annoy.  Mr  Montgomery,  at  Lucknow, 
intrusted  w*ith  largo  powers  by  the  governor- 
general,  was  gradually  feeling  his  way.  Wliilo 
Crommelin  took  charge  of  the  immediate  defence 
ot  that  city,  and  Hope  Grant  was  grappling  witli 
the  rebels  in  the  open  field,  Montgomery  was 
employed  in  re-establishing  the  network  of  judicial 
and  revenue  organisation,  as  favourable  opportu- 
nities arose.  The  Rajah  of  Kapoorihully,  lately 
adverted  to,  undertook  the  defence  of  the  region 
between  tlie  Bun  nee  and  Cawm>ore ;  while  Hope 
Grant  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  centre  of  Oude,  The 
astute  and  double-dealing  Alaun  Singh  w^as  placed 
in  a  singular  position «  He  was  distrusted  by  botfi 
parties,  because  he  would  not  openly  side  with  one 
against  tho  other*  As  the  chieftain  of  Shahgunje, 
on  the  river  Gogra,  very  near  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Outle,  be  would  be  formidable  either  as  a  friend 
or  a  foe.  He  liad  a  fort,  guns,  and  men  at  his 
command.  There  could  be  no  question  that  for 
thirteen  months  he  bad  been  watching  the  progress 
of  events,  to  determine  in  which  balance  to  throw 
his  sword ;  and  it  was  equally  evident  that  he  was 
gradually  recognising  more  and  more  the  value  of 
Enghsh  friendship—^  a  consequence,  ho  was 
bitterly  disUked  by  tho  rebel  leaders*.  Taking  a 
view  of  tho  stale  of  Oude  generally  during  June, 
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it  i§  Tiece^aiy  to  mnke  a  distinctiati  between  tbo 
earlier  and  the  later  days  of  the  month.  The 
former  wns  much  less  favourahle  than  the  latter. 
It  eoflld  not  truthfully  be  said  that  the  pacification 
proceeded  rapidly.  iBJnry  was  wrought  by  the 
partj-tactics  concerning  the  famousi  proclamatian 
pentied  bj  Yiseonnt  Canning  and  condemned  by 
the  Earl  of  EllenlK>rotigh*  The  riolant  discussions 
arbing  out  of  that  eoUiaioii  of  opinion  could  not  be 
wholly  concealed  from  the  natives  of  India*  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  many  of  tbo  reckless  and 
un scrupulous  speeches  mad©  in  the  British  parlia* 
mcnt  became  known  to,  and  cherifilied  by,  the 
insurgent  chieflains.  When  a  halo  of  Buffering 
Ttrtue  was  thrown  around  the  Oudiau  royal  family^ 
and  when  the  Queen  of  England*a  Tieeroy  in  India 
was  spoken  of  almost  a^  a  murderer  and  robber, 
the  power  of  the  goyemmcnt  became  neceisarily 
shaken,  and  the  difBcultle^^  of  pacifi cation  increased. 
The  proclamatioti  was  modified  ;  nay,  Mr  Mont- 
gomery received  dbicretionary  powers  to  determine 
whotheTj  and  when,  and  'where  there  should  be 
a  proclamation  at  all — the  gorernor-gencral  wisely 
leaving  it  to  his  sagacity  to  be  guided  by  the 
circumfttiinee  of  time  and  place.  At  the  beginning 
of  June  little  had  been  effected  towards  winning 
the  submission  of  the  malcoufcnt  Ihalookdars  and 
chuckladars ;  the  bopea  of  successful  rebellion  bad 
not  been  sufficiently  damped.  Nevertheless^  as  the 
month  advanced,  and  wbt*n  the  Moulvio  was  dead 
and  the  Gwalior  rebels  beaten,  the  Oudiaii  land- 
owners, by  ones  and  twos,  liegan  to  look  out  fur  a 
compromise,  which  might  enablo  them  safely  to 
abandon  a  losing  cause.  One  of  the  most  erabar- 
r;i>sirig  diflleultics  perhaps  waa  this— that  the 
rdicl  leaders  made  instant  war  against  any  thalook- 
dara  or  chuckladars  who  gave  in  their  submission 
to  the  British  government  under  the  modified  pro- 
clamation—thereby deterring  the  more  timid  land* 
owners  from  the  adoption  of  this  course.  Maun 
Singh  himself  was  besieged  by  an  insurgent  force ; 
but  his  means  of  resistance  were  considerable. 

One  of  the  evidences  afforded  that  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Onde  was  considered  to  Ikj  gradually 
approaching,  was  the  disbandment  of  the  corps 
of  Volunteer  Cavalrj",  which  was  composed  almost 
wholly  of  officers  and  gentlemen,  and  which  liad 
rendered  such  eminent  servicer  at  a  time  when 
European  troops  were  doubly  preeiouii  from  their 
extreme  rarity.  In  a  notification  issuefl  at  Calcutta^ 
Tiscouut  Canning^  after  mentioning  some  of  the 
arrangements  connected  with  the  disbanding,  thus 
spoke  of  the  Berviecs  of  the  corps  :  *  The  Volunteer 
CaviUry  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  successes 
whicli  marked  the  advance  of  the  late  Major- 
general  Sir  Hen  17  Havelock  tram  Allahabad  to 
Lucknow ;  and  on  every  occasion  of  its  employ- 
ment against  the  rebels — whether  on  the  advance 
to  Lucknow,  or  as  part  of  the  force  with  which 
Major-general  Bir  James  Ontram  held  Ahmi  Bagh 
— thlR  corps  hiis  greatly  distinguished  itself  by  its 
gallantry  in  action,  and  by  its  fortitude  and 
cndnraaoe  under  great  exposure  and  fatigue.    The 


governor-general  offers  to  Major  Barrow,  wlio  aMy 
commanded  the  Volunteer  Cavalry,  and  boldly  l«d 
them  in  all  the  operations  in  which  ihtff  WWO 
engagcfl,  his  most  cordial  acknowledgmenta  for  I1E1 
vet7  valuable  serrioes :  and  to  Captain  Lynch,  and 
all  the  ofilcere  and  men  who  oompoBed  thia  corpi^ 
his  lordship  t^ders  Mi  biit  thanks  for  til# 
eminent  good  conduct  and  exenaplary  eouTOft 
which  they  displayed  during  the  whole  time  that 
the  corps  was  embodied/  The  farewell  of  Sir 
James  Outram  was  more  hearty,  because  lest 
official* 

Directing  our  attsntion  next  to  the  Donh  anil 
Rohilcund,it  becomes  at  once  apparent  that  organ- 
isation and  systematic  government  made  great 
a*lvances  during  the  month  of  June.  Th©  Bos^ 
no  longer  contained  any  large  body  of  anned 
rebels.  There  were  numerous  smaller  handfl^  but 
these  bands  ehiefiy  made  use  of  the  Doab  as  a 
route  of  passage,  The  hopes  of  the  rebel  leadern 
were  directed  mainly  towards  two  regions — ^Oudc, 
on  the  north  of  the  Ganges  j  and  Central  IndtUt 
on  the  south  of  the  Jumna,  Aecording  as  the 
fortunes  of  war  (or  rather  depredation)  tended  in 
the  one  direction  or  the  other,  so  did  gr^upi  of 
armed  insurgents  cross^  or  attempt  to  cn»ss«  thorn 
rivers  by  means  of  the  gb^tte  or  ferries.  If  the 
chances  for  rebel  success  appeared  stronger  at 
Lucknow  or  Fyzabad,  Bareilly  or  Bhabjehanpoor, 
this  current  tended  northwanlj  or  nitber  north* 
eastward !  if  Calpee  or  Jhansi,  Gwalior  of  JeT' 
poor^  excited  the  hopes  of  the  insurgentaj  the 
current  took  an  opposite  directiotu  The  Doab,  in 
either  case^  was  regarded  rather  as  a  hne  of  tranjit 
than  as  a  field  of  contest.  Sir  Colin  CampheU, 
w^ell  acfLuaintcd  with  this  fhct,  devoted  a  portioa 
of  his  attention  to  tlie  ghats  on  the  two  gp&d 
rivers.  It  beeamo  very  important  to  cheek  if 
possible  the  marching  and  oeuntermarchiug  of  the 
rebels  across  the  Boab  j  and  several  columns  and 
detachmetitB  of  troops  were  engaged  in  this  duty 
during  the  month  now  under  notice.  The  success 
of  the  few  actual  encounters  depended  very  Qiuch 
on  the  course  of  events  in  Scindia's  dominioni, 
narrated  in  the  last  chapter.  When  Gwalior  fell 
into  the  bands  of  Tanteea  Topee  and  his  a^ociates, 
all  the  iurliulcnt  chieftains  in  the  iurrounding 
districts  displaced  an  audacity  and  liopefhlneas 
which  they  bad  not  exhibited  during  the  preced- 
ing month  ;  but  when  Sir  Hugh  Rose  reeoDqnered 
that  city,  and  replaced  Scindia  on  his  throne^ 
timidity  succeeded  to  audacity,  misgiving  to 
hopefulness. 

*  *Mv  o^iini  nAitnow— WeKre  about  to  nep&nle^  pifrh*|9  fbr 
«v9r;  tint,  beliett!  mc,  I  ftball  cter  i^tiilii  jtm  tn  mifktMfm*yt 
fttnembrancc,  and  erer  ipciUc  irjth  that  Inlaoia  adinJTmtion  utiif^ 
I  fed  for  thfl  glorloua  voUmtecrs  wbani  yoa  bAtv  comnuiidjbd 
wHh  sucrb  dljUncUon.  It  voold  AfltoM  ma  mittih  pi«uur«  to 
■hake  evsry  one  of  thtm  hj  thft  lund,  and  tell  them  b^w  w^tml* 
I  feel  towahli  thum.  But  thM  k  Impoctiblo  ^  caj  prmiliig  datttc 
will  dot  fcUovr  me  oven  ta  write  a  fbw  fkrewiiU  IIbm  la  «*^  ^f 
jQur  omwn  t  but  I  (rutt  to  ytmr  eummvrdcmrhm  to  ttmm  indifid* 
uiaUjr  my  ft^frctlanata  Adieu  and  tEncen^  irS^hea  Ibr  their  proa. 
pDiitj.  Mbj  Ood  blM*  jfiu  and  fheai.^  F^m  oiw  Mkp  Sb-  lamev. 
tt^bo  Iia4  had  inch  ifpedal  Eaeaiu  of  otMerriog  afid  oftiirvcivtiiv 
the  exertion*  of  the  nittntoer  eanlrj,  tUi  vaim  and  gmM 
leitor  must  hwo  bevn  ddiibl j  g ntifyluf . 
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The  commander-in-chief,  after  his  participation 
in  the  reconqnest  and  pacification  of  RohUcnnd, 
returned  to  his  former  quarters  at  Futteghur, 
where  he  remained  until  the  second  week  in  June. 
Throughout  the  month  he  was  personally  engaged 
in  no  hostilities ;  he  was  occupied  either  in  study- 
ing how  to  give  his  heat-worn  soldiers  repose,  or 
how  best  to  employ  those  whose  services  in  the 
field  were  still  indispensable.  The  governor-gene- 
ral much  desired  his  presence  at  Allahabad,  to 
confer  with  him  personally  on  the  military 
arrangements  necessary  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  It  afforded  a  significant  proof  of  the 
scattered  position  of  the  British  forces,  that  during 
the  first  week  in  June  there  were  no  soldiers 
that  could  be  spared  to  escort  Sir  Colin  from 
Futteghur  to  Allahabad.  Quiet  as  the  Doab  was, 
compared  with  its  condition  earlier  in  the  year, 
there  were  still  rebel  bands  occasionally  crossing  and 
rccrossing  it,  and  these  bands  would  have  hazarded 
much  to  capture  a  prize  so  important  as  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Anglo-Indian  army.  He 
could  not  safely  move  without  an  escort,  and  he 
had  to  delay  his  journey  until  a  few  troops  came 
in  from  Shahjehanpoor  and  other  staUons.  While 
at  Futteghur  ho  caused  a  search  to  be  made  in 
the  bazaars  of  that  place  and  Furruckabad  fbr 
sulphur,  in  order  that  any  stores  of  thai  substance 
might  be  seized  by  and  for  the  gotemtneni  The 
rebels  of  the  various  provinces  still  possessed  many 
guns ;  the  chieftains  and  landowners  still  owned 
more  weapons  of  various  kinds  than  they  chose  to 
acknowledge  to  the  government ;  there  was  iron 
for  the  making  of  cannon-balls;  there  were 
charcoal  and  saltpetre  towards  the  making  of 
gunpowder ;  but  there  was  one  ingredient,  sulphur, 
without  which  all  the  firearms  of  the  insurgents 
would  be  useless ;  and  as  sulphur  was  an  imported 
article  in  India,  the  government  made  attempts  to 
obtain  possession  of  any  stores  of  that  substance 
that  might  be  in  doubtful  hands.  Percussion- 
caps,  too,  were  becoming  scarce  among  the  rebels  ; 
and,  the  materials  and  machinery  for  making  more 
being  wanting,  they  were  perforce  superseded  by 
the  less  effective  matchlock. 

The  state  of  the  Doab  at  that  time  is  well  told 
in  connection  with  a  journey  made  by  Mr  RusselL 
After  the  Rohilcund  campaign  was  over,  this 
active  journalist  looked  about  him  to  determine 
what  was  best  worth  seeing  and  describing,  in 
reference  to  his  special  duties.  If  he  went  with  or 
after  Sir  Colin  to  Allahabad,  he  would  get  to  the 
head-quarters  of  politics,  where  very  few  stirring 
military  operations  were  to  be  witnessed  ;  if  ho 
went  northeast  into  Oude,  or  southwest  into 
Central  India,  he  might,  after  much  danger  and 
difficulty,  become  involved  in  the  movements  of 
some  flying  column,  ill  assorting  with  the  neces- 
sities of  a  lame  man — for  he  still  suffered  from  an 
injury  by  a  kick  from  a  horse,  Mr  Russell  there- 
fore resolved  upon  a  journey  through  the  Upper 
Doab  from  Futteghur  to  Delhi,  and  thence  by 
Umballa  to  the  healthy  hill-station  of  Simla.     He 


travelled  by  Bhowgong,  Bytah,  Gosaigunje,  and 
AUygurh,  meeting  with  ample  evidence  on  the 
way  of  the  ruin  resulting  fh>m  thirteen  months 
of  anarchy.  Of  the  dak  bungalows  or  stations  he 
says:  'Let  no  one  understand  by  this  a  pleasant 
roadside  hostelry  with  large  out-offices,  spacious 
courtyard,  teams  of  horses,  and  hissing  ostlers; 
rather  let  him  see  a  mud-hovel  by  the  way,  stand- 
ing out,  the  only  elevation  in  the  dead  level  of 
baked  earth,  a  few  trees  under  which  are  tethered 
some  wretched  horses,  and  a  group  of  men' — 
whose  dress  consisted  of  little  beyond  a  turban. 
From  Bhowgong  to  Eytah  the  country  looked  like 
a  desert;  and  by  the  roadside,  at  intervals  of  ten 
miles  or  less,  wero  thannahs  or  police-stations — 
small  one-storied  houses,  bearing  traces  of  the 
destructiveness  of  the  rebel  leader  which  had  so 
often  swept  the  district  He  crossed  the  Kallee 
Kuddee  at  a  point  where  the  Company  had  never 
yet  introduced  the  civilised  agency  of  a  regular 
bridge.  The  gharry  was  pushed  and  dragged  down 
a  shelving  bank  of  loose  sand,  and  then  over  a 
rickety  creaky  bridge  of  boats— the  nAtive  attend- 
ants making  much  use  of  the  primitive  distended 
bladders  and  earthen  jars  as  floating  supporters. 
Arrived  at  B|ytah|  he  found  the  t^aoe  little  other 
than  a  heap  of  blackened  ruins,  with  enclosures 
btoken  down  and  trees  lopped  oflp  at  the  stem. 
Tel  here  wero  three  Engiiihtnetii  civil  servants 
of  the  Company,  engaged  in  nMaet&blishing  the 
machinery  of  regular  government  Mr  Russell, 
like  every  ono  else,  tried  aU  the  varieties  of 
language  to  express  adequately  the  tremendous 
heat  of  an  Indian  June.  Re  left  Eytah  at  two 
in  the  afternoon.  *  The  gharry  was  like  an  oven  ; 
the  metal-work  burning  so  that  it  could  not  be 
borne  in  contact  with  the  hand  for  an  instant 
The  wind  reminded  me  of  the  deadly  blast  which 
swept  over  us  on  the  maroh  to  Futteghur  that 
dreadfU  morning  when  we  left  Rohilcund.  Not  a 
tree  to  shade  the  road ;  on  each  side  a  parohed, 
dull,  dun-coloured  plain,  with  the  waving  heat- 
lines  dancing  up  and  down  over  its  blighted 
surface ;  and  whirling  dust-storms  or  "  devils,"  as 
they  are  called,  careering  to  and  |  fro  as  if  in  demo- 
niac glee  in  their  own  infernal  region.  On  such  a 
day  as  this  Lake's  men  (half  a  century  earlier)  fell 
file  after  file  on  their  dreadful  journey.  Could 
I  have  found  shelter,  I  would  gladly  have  stopped, 
for  even  the  natives  suffered,  and  the  horses  were 
quite  done  up ;  but  in  India,  in  peace  and  war, 
one's  motto  must  be  **  No  backward  step !  **  —  so 
on  we  went'  After  passing  through  many  small 
towns  and  poor  villages,  in  which  half  the  houses 
were  either  ruined  or  shut  up,  he  reached  AUy- 
gurh, where,  *  being  late,  there  was  nothing  ready 
at  the  bungalow  but  mosquitoes.'  Pursuing  his 
journey,  he  at  length  reached  Delhi. 

The  imperial  city  was  now  wholly  and  safely 
under  British  control.  Sentries  guarded  the 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Jumna^  allowing  no 
native  to  pass  without  scrutiny ;  the  fort  of  the 
Selimgurh  was  garrisoned  by  a  small  but  trusty 
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dctaclimoitt.  Tho  plan,  once  contamplated^  of 
destroying  the  defence,  had  not  been  adopted; 
tlie  majestic  wall,  though  shattered  and  ball-plcrc^ 
in  parts^  remained  in  other  respects  entire.  Tho 
defences  were,  altogether,  calculated  to  strike  A 
giranger  with  surpriso,  at  the  height  and  solidity  of 
tho  wall,  the  farmidalilo  nature  of  the  bastions,  the 
depth  and  width  of  tho  dry  ditch,  the  complete- 
ness of  the  glads,  aud  the  security  of  such  of  the 
gai^  as  had  not  been  battered  dowii  or  blown  in» 


Some  of  the  streets  of  the  city  had  escaped  the 
havoc  of  war ;  but  others  exhibited  the  effects  of 
bombard Ricut  ami  assault  in  a  terrible  degree, 
although  nine  months  of  peaceful  occupation  had 
intervened  ;  houses  pitted  with  marks  of  shot  and 
bullet^  public  buildings  shattered  and  half  in  mini, 
trees  by  the  wayside  spht  and  reut^  doors  snd 
windows  splintered,  gables  torn  out  of  hotisai^ 
jagged  holes  completely  through  the  walb,  IJa.fr 
the  houses  m  tlie  city  watQ  thut  i  aod  tJit  elh«f 


ScuAT,— From  a  View  lu  the  lAhrnij  of  the  Eut  India  ODmfiaDf * 


half  had  net  yet  regained  their  regular  gtcady 
inhabltanta.  The  mighty  palace  of  the  Mo^ls  was 
nearly  as  grand  as  ever  on  the  ontside  \  but  all 
w4thm  displayed  a  wreck  of  oriental  splendour. 
The  ex{|uisitc  Dewani  Khas,  when  Mr  Russell  wiis 
thcrc»  instead  of  Ijeing  fiHcd  with  turbancd  and 
I *eje welled  rajaliH,  Mogul  gunrdSi  and  oriental  ma^^- 
niflceuce^  as  in  the  olden  days,  w,is  eccuplcd  by 
British  infantry — infantry,  too,  engaged  in  the 
humblest  of  barrack  domestic  duties,  '  From 
pillar  to  pillar  and  column  to  column  extended 
the  graceful  arches  of  the  clothes-line,  with  shirts 
and  socks  and  drawci's  ilaunting  in  the  air  in 
lieu  of  silken  banners.  Long  liues  of  charjHiyti 
or  bedsteads  etrctchcd  from  one  end  of  the  hall  to 
the  other — arms  were  piled  against  the  columns — 
pouches,  belts,  and  bayonets  depended  from  the 
walls  J  and  in  the  place  where  once  blazed  the 
fabulous  glories  of  the  peacock's  throne,  reclined  a. 
private  of  her  Majesty's  61st,  of  a  very  Jlilesiati 
type  of  countenance/ 

The  old  king  still  remained  a  prisoner  at  Delhi. 
The  drivelling,  sensual  descendant  of  Tamerlane, 
bhorn  of  everything  that  eould  imprnt  dignityj 
occupied  some  of  the  smaller  apartments  of  the 
palace,  with  a  few  of  his  wives,  children^  and 


grandchildren,  near  him.  All  were  fretful  ^unl 
tliscontentedj  as  they  well  might  be  r  fur  they  had 
nothing  to  sec,  nowhere  to  go,  no  honours  to 
receive,  no  magnificence  to  luxuriate  in,  Wlicn 
interrogated  by  visitors  concerning  tho  early  dayi 
of  tho  Revolt,  he  was  peevish,  and  wished  t*> 
change  the  subject ;  and  when  his  youngest 
begum,  and  his  son  Jumma  Buklit,  were  iudnceiJ 
to  converse,  the  abseuce  of  family  unity^if  such 
a  thing  is  possible  in  an  oriental  palace — ^was 
apparent  enough. 

Considered  politically,  Delhi  had  the  great 
advantage,  during  tho  spring  monthfi,  of  being 
placed  under  Sir  John  Lawrence.  The  province 
Avhich  contained  the  once  Imperial  city  was 
detached  from  tho  'northwestern'  group,  and 
made — with  Sirhind,  tho  Punjaub,  aud  the 
Peshawur  Valley — one  compact  and  esc  tensive 
government^  under  the  control  of  one  who,  morally 
Gpealdng^  was  perhaps  the  greatest  man  in  ludia^ 
It  was  necessary  to  recon struct  a  govemmeut ; 
but  much  careful  con  side  i-ation  was  needed  before 
the  principle  uf  construction  could  be  settled-  If 
the  peaceful  industrious  population  would  return 
to  their  homes  and  occupations,  their  presence 
would  doubtless  be  welcome  j  but  the  neighbouriug 
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villages  still  awarmed  with  desperate  clifirscter% 
ti  bosa  residence  in  Delhi  woDld  bo  pToductire  of 
evil.  Many  of  the  better  claas  gf  natives  feared 
that  the  imperial  city  would  never  recover ;  that 
the  ill  jury  Avhich  its  buildings  lia^^l  received  during 
the  siege,  the  disturbance  of  trade  by  the  humed 
exit  of  the  regular  inhabitants,  the  enormous 
losses  by  plunder  and  forfeiture^  and  the  break-up 
of  tho  imperial  establishment  in  the  palace,  had 
combined  to  inflict  a  blow  which  would  be  fatal  to 
the  once  great  Mogul  capital.  Delhi,  tievertheless^ 
had  outlived  many  terrible  storms;  aud  these 
prognosttcations  might  be  destined  to  fail 


One  consequence  of  the  steady  occupation  of 
Delhi  during  the  winter  and  spring  was  tho 
gradiial  departure  of  troops  to  other  districts 
where  they  were  more  needed,  Among  these 
was  one  of  the  native  regiments.  The  •gallant 
little  Goorkhas/  as  the  British  troops  were  accns- 
tomed  to  designate  the  soldiers  of  tho  Si  minor  and 
Kumaon  battalions,  held  their  high  reputation  (o 
tho  very  last.  The  Birmoor  battalion  had  marched 
down  to  Delhi  at  tho  very  beginning  of  the  dis- 
turbances, and  during  more  than  twelve  months 
had  been  on  continuous  duty  in  and  near  that 
region.    The  time  had  now  come  when  a  respite 
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eoold  be  giren  to  their  laboui^*  They  took  their 
departure  to  the  healthy  hill*station  of  Deyrah 
Dhonn.  As  they  marched  out  of  Delhi,  headed 
by  their  commandant,  Colonel  Reid,  they  were 
escorted  over  tho  bridge  by  the  2d  Bengal  Euro- 
peans, who  cheered  them  lustily,  and  inspirited 
them  with  a  melody,  the  meaning  of  which  they 
had  perchance  by  this  time  learned — ^Shmtld  auld 
acqumntance  be  forgot^  An  officerj  well  familiar 
with  these  *  jolly  little  Goorkhas/  remarked  on 
this  occasion :  *  There  is  not  in  military  history  a 
brighter  or  purer  page  than  the  record  of  the 
services   and    faithful    conduct   of  the   Sirmoor 


Goorkha  battalion  during  the  past  year.  First  in 
the  field,  always  in  front^  prominent,  and  inces- 
santly lighting  tliroughout  the  entire  campaign 
and  siege-operations  before  Delhi,  the  regiment  has 
covered  itself  with  honour  and  glory*  In  our 
darkest  days,  there  was  never  a  whisper^  a  suspi- 
cion, the  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  the  honest  loyalty 
and  fidelity  of  these  brave,  simple-minded,  and 
devoted  soldiers.  When  others  turned  traitors, 
robbers,  assassins^  these  rushed  without  a  moments 
hesitation  to  our  side,  fought  the  good  fight,  bled, 
and  died,  faithful  to  their  salt,  honourable  and 
true  to  the  last* 
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The  Punjaub— at  Lahore  and  all  the  other 
cities  ftod  stAtioDs^was  w  steadily  and  watchlblly 
goremedj  that  no  difiturbaaces  took  place  oxeept 
of  s  very  slight  character — ^pei'soiiaily  distressingi 
it  ia  true,  bat  not  nationally  or  politiciUly  of  any 
moment.  One  such  was  the  following;  On  a 
certain  day  a  number  of  disbanded  sepoys,  who 
had  long  before  taken  refuge  in  Cashmere,  recrossed 
the  frontiers,  and  attacked  the  Chrifitians  atatioiied 
at  a  place  called  Madhopore ;  they  murdered  ii 
few,  inclading  children,  under  circumstances  of 
great  barbarity.  No  other  reasion  eouJd  be  a^aigucd 
for  this  bnitality  than  a  Tengeful  thirst  for 
European  blood.  Hastily  they  crosfted  again  into 
Cashmere j  taking  with  them  a  quantity  of  plunder, 
A  demand  was  at  once  made  upon  the  chief  of 
Cashmere,  Rumheer  Bingh,  to  capture  and  give 
them  np ;  which  demand  was  shortly  afterwards 
attended  to,  aUhotigh  he  had  exhibited  a  littlo 
remissness  in  this  matter  in  one  or  two  former 
instances,  The  Eajah  of  Cashmere  waa  not 
wholly  unsuspected,  indeed,  of  nn fa vo arable  views 
towards  the  Britiif^h ;  and,  with  a  less  firm  man 
than  John  Lawrence  at  his  elbow,  he  might  pos* 
Bibly  have  made  his  mountain  territory  a  retreat 
for  rebels. 

Biude^  the  land  of  the  Indus,  remained  firmly 
m  the  hands  of  Mr  Frere  and  General  Jacob,  the 
one  as  civil  commissioner  and  the  other  as  military 
commandant.  At  one  period  daring  the  month, 
however,  Frere  w^as  called  npon  to  settle  a  question 
of  religious  loalotry,  which  might  have  kindled 
into  a  flame  if  not  promptly  dealt  with.  A  Moham- 
medan of  respectable  character  came  to  him,  while 
at  Uydrabad,  and  complained  of  an  inscription  on 
the  inner  wall  of  an  open-fronted  shop  belonging 
to  the  Christian  Mission,  The  inscription  com- 
prised one  or  two  quotations  from  the  Koran,  and 
an  argument  to  disprove  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Fro |i bet  of  Islam,  from  the  evidence  of  the 
Koran  itself*  It  waa  prepared  and  written,  in  the 
Bindhi  and  Arabic  languages,  hy  the  Rev.  Mr 
Matchett ;  an<l  the  Reir*  Mr  Oell  caused  it  to  bo 
conspicuously  exhibited  in  the  open  shop  where 
Bibles  were  sold  or  diistributod.  The  complainant 
was  one  Gholam  All,  a  Mohammedan  lately 
retame<l  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  He  stated 
to  Mr  Frere  that  the  inacription,  visible  to  all  the 
passers-by  in  the  main  bazaar  of  the  city,  wag 
irritating  and  offensive  to  the  Mohammedans.  Mr 
Fi'ere  read  the  inscription  j  and  in  afterwards 
c:cplstining  to  Lord  Etphinstone  the  reasons  which 
determined  his  decision  on  the  subject,  he  said : 
*I  am  wifUng  to  be  judged  by  any  one  who 
hsfl  any  acquaintance  with  the  ordinary  feelings 
of  a  bigoted  Mohammedan  popnlatton  as  to  the 
probable  effects  of  snch  a  placard  on  tbeni,  I  feel 
confident  that  any  such  unprejudiced  person  would 
agree  with  me,  that  there  was  much  danger  of  its 
causing  an  outbreak  of  fanatical  violence ;  and 
holding  that  opinion,  I  cannot  think  that  I  should 
have  been  justified  in  allowing  it  to  remain.  It  is 
uiie  possible  it  might  never  have  caused  any 


breach  of  the  peace  f  but  I  did  not  think  tho 
present  a  time  to  tiy  m^necessary  estperiments  as 
to  how  much  a  fanatical  natire  population  will 

or  will  not  bear  in  the  way  of  provocation,'  Mr 
Frere  wrote  to  the  Rev,  Mr  GcU,  the  mission'Sn|>er' 
intendent,  requesting  him  to  remove  the  inscrip- 
tion ;  on  the  ground  that^  however  weH  meant, 
it  might  produce  moro  harm  than  good.  This 
proceoding  led  to  a  violent  outcry  on  the  part  of 
the  missionaries  and  their  supportere,  and  to  an 
erroneous  narrative  for  warded  to  the  govemnient 
of  Bombay — accusing  Mr  Frere  of  encouraging 
Mohammedanism  and  insulting  Christianity.  It 
was  one  of  those  numerous  occasion?,  preseatcid 
during  the  course  of  the  Revolt  and  its  suppresdon^ 
in  which  the  governing  autlioritiea  had  much 
difficulty  in  steerlog  clearly  through  the  opposit^i 
dangers  of  two  religious  extremes. 

Bir  Hugh  Eose's  operations  in  Central  India 
during  the  month  of  June  were  treated  m  fully 
in  the  last  chapter,  that  little  need  be  added  here 
on  the  subject.  The  recapture  of  Gwalior  wm  the 
great  event ;  all  the  operations  in  Ei^pootaQA, 
Bundelcund,  Qaojerat,  and  Uolkai*'s  tcrritoij^  were 
subordinate  to  it  When  the  month  closed.  General 
RebertSj  with  the  *  Rajpootana  Field-force,*  was  on 
the  march  from  Nuseerabad  to  Jeypoor,  to  ciit>ck 
the  progress  of  the  Owalior  fugitives  in  that  direc- 
tion. Brigadier  Showers  was  at  or  near  Fottch- 
p ore  Siki'i,  gu arding  th e  Agra  route*  Maj or  Ramsey 
was  advancing  from  Rohilcund  with  the  Kumaon 
battalion «  The  English  residents  at  Jeypoor  and 
Bhurtpore  were  actively  engaged  in  supportingi  so 
far  as  was  practicable,  the  loyal  tendencies  of  th© 
rajahs  of  those  two  states,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
resist  the  rebels  if  tho  latter  were  to  enter  either  of 
those  cities.  The  doubt  waa>  not  so  much  of  tho 
rajahs,  as  of  the  soldiery  in  their  pay^  whose  fidelity^ 
could  not  wholly  be  relied  on,  Tbo  main  body  of 
GwaUor  fugitives  were  at  that  time  somcwher^^ 
near  Hindoun,  a  town  about  equidistant  from 
Gwalior,  Agra,  and  Jeypoor|  whether  they  w*ero 
about  tn  advance  to  Ummerpore  on  the  Jeypoor 
road,  to  Mhow  on  the  Ulwar  road,  or  to  any  other 
[>ointf  WAS  not  well  known.  Indeed,  the  rebels 
themselves  seemed  to  be  divided  in  opinion  as  ta 
their  future  movements^  they  were  looking  around, 
to  find  some  rajah,  nawab,  or  nazim  who  would 
join  them  in  rebellion ;  but  those  chieftains  were 
becoming  more  and  more  eautiouj  how  they  com- 
rnitted  them  selves  in  this  way*  The  spectacle  of 
rajahs  blown  away  fh»m  guns,  and  nawabe  bcmg 
from  gallows,  wns  by  no  means  encouraging. 

General  Whitlock's  field-force,  at  tho  end  of 
June,  was  distributed  in  various  parts  of  Bundd* 
cund,  keeping  in  subjection  the  petty  chieft&ina 
hero  and  there  in  arnis  ;  for  there  was  no  longer 
anything  like  a  formidable  army  of  rebels  opposed 
to  him.  Brigadier  Carpenter,  with  three  or  fcmt 
hundred  men,  and  two  guns,  was  at  Kirke^k 
Major  Dallas,  with  the  1st  Madras  N*I^  wis 
aagisting  the  civil  authorities  in  re-establishing  the 
revenue  and  judicial  departments.    Colonel  Reedo, 
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with  two  hundred  men  and  two  gnns,  was  sent 
to  look  after  the  safety  of  Humeerpoor  and  its 
neighbourhood.  Brigadier  Macdu£^  with  a  portion 
of  H.M.  43d  foot,  went  to  Calpee.  Brigadier 
Munsey,  with  a  small  column  of  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery,  was  sent  to  Nowgong,  to  protect  a 
convoy  of  stores  on  their  way  from  Saugor.  The 
remainder  of  the  force  encamped  for  a  while  at 
Banda  as  head-quarters,  having  with  them  Narain 
Rao  and  Madhoo  Rao  as  prisoners,  a  large  number 
of  guns,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  treasure  and 
jewels  captured  from  the  rebels.  Whitlock's  long- 
continued  exertions,  although  not  attended  by  any 
great  battles,  had  gradually  restored  something  like 
tranquillity  to  this  distracted  region.  Bundelcund 
and  the  Saugor  territory,  from  the  Jumna  to  the 
Nerbudda,  had  for  nearly  twelve  months  been 
in  a  miserable  condition.  The  various  bands  of 
mutineers  passing  from  Dinapoor  and  elsewhere 
wrought  great  mischief;  powerful  villages  preyed 
upon  their  weaker  neighbours ;  and  the  self- 
installed  nawabs  and  rajahs  extorted  every 
farthing  they  could  get  from  the  peasantry  and 
towns-people.  Many  villages  were  completely 
deserted ;  many  more  had  been  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  the  people  plundered  of  all  the  grain 
and  other  property  which  they  possessed.  The 
lesson  which  the  peaceful  natives  had  received 
from  the  rebels  was  a  severe  one,  calculated  to 
teach  them  the  advantages  of  regular  government 
under  British  influence. 

Among  the  many  '  field-forces'  which  about  this 
time  were  broken  up,  to  relieve  the  troops  from 
some  of  their  exhausting  labours  in  fiercely  hot 
weather,  was  a  small  one  called  the  'Satpoora 
Field-force.'  Satpoora  is  a  town  in  Holkar's 
Mabratta  dominions,  about  seventy-five  miles 
southeast  of  Indore,  and  very  near  the  boundary 
of  the  Nagpoor  territory.  Satpoora  also  gives 
name  to  a  range  of  mountains  which,  running 
east  and  west,  separates  the  valley  of  the  Taptee 
from  that  of  the  Nerbudda ;  and  it  was  in  this 
sense  that  the  designation  < Satpoora  Field-force' 
was  given  to  a  small  body  of  troops  collected  for 
the  defence  of  the  region  in  question.  Major 
Evans,  commanding  this  force,  took  farewell  of 
his  men  on  the  22d  of  June.  In  an  order  or 
address,  dated  from  his  camp  at  Jalwana,  he 
thanked  Captain  Sealey  and  the  artillery.  Captain 
Langston  and  the  Rifles,  Captain  Baugh  and  the 
9th  Bombay  N.  I.,  Captain  Briggs  and  the  19th, 
Lieutenant  Latouche  and  the  Poonah  horses- 
being  the  components  of  his  force.  He  made 
special  mention  of  a  certain  encounter  on  the  11th 
of  April ;  '  when  the  insurgents,  posted  in  positions 
from  which  they  supposed  they  could  not  be 
driven,  were  at  once  attacked  at  three  different 
points ;  and  despite  a  most  obstinate  and  deadly 
resistance,  were  signally  defeated  and  dispersed.' 
He  proceeded  in  commendatory  terms  to  state  that 
*  the  effect  on  the  enemy  has  been  so  dispiriting 
that  they  have  never  a^n  dared  to  collect  in 
force ;  the  disaffected  diieft  themselves  wandering 


about  in  concealment  The  force  has  therefore 
been  disappointed  in  not  being  able  again  to  shew 
their  prowess,  which  all  were  so  eager  to  do,  and 
would  have  done  so  well,  had  opportunity  offered.' 

Gujerat,  the  Guicowar's  territory— situated  south 
of  Rajpootana,  and  west  of  Holkar's  territory 
— ^had,  it  will  be  remembered,  been  most 
happily  and  effectively  disarmed  by  Sir  Richmond 
Shakespear,  political  resident  at  the  court  of 
the  Guicowar ;  thereby  lessening  the  probability 
of  any  hostile  outbreak.  Gujerat  became  subject, 
however,  during  this  month,  to  one  of  those 
strange  mysteries  in  which  orientals  so  much 
delight.  The  lotus,  and  the  chupatties,  and  the 
'  something  white,'  had  had  their  day ;  and  now 
arose  the  mystery  of  twi^s.  It  was  ascertained 
that  twigs  or  small  branches  had  been  circulated 
from  village  to  village  in  the  province  of  Gujerat, 
as  signals  or  watchwords;  but  nothing  could  be 
learned  concerning  their  meaning.  An  ancient 
custom  existed  in  many  parts  of  India^  of  measur- 
ing the  footprints  with  straws  or  twigs  whenever 
a  robbery  had  been  committed,  then  forwarding 
them  from  village  to  village,  until  the  measure- 
ment was  found  to  implicate  some  one  villager ; 
after  which  the  village  was  made  responsible. 
This  and  many  other  ancient  customs  were 
referred  to ;  but  nothing  appeared  -to  throw  light 
on  the  meaning  of  the  twigs  thus  transmitted 
through  Gujerat. 

To  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  in 
the  Deccan,  a  small  field-force,  composed  of  troops 
selected  from  the  Poonah  division  of  the  Bombay 
army,  was  made  up,  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  GalL  Starting  from  Poonah,  the 
colonel  arrived  at  Aurungabad  on  the  8th  of  Juno, 
and  resumed  his  march  on  the  following  day  to 
Jaulnab,  a  military  station  in  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  Nizam's  dominions.  Large  bands  of 
Rohilla  marauders,  expelled  from  the  city  of 
Hyderabad  by  the  Nizam's  troops,  were  known  to 
be  in  various  villages  in  the  Jaulnah  district ;  and 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  hold  Colonel  Gail's 
force  in  readiness  to  watch  and  disperse  these  men, 
lest  their  machinations  should  assume  a  military 
form.  A  new  cavalry  corps  named  Beatson's 
Horse  assisted  in  this  object  This  corps,  organised 
by  and  under  the  active  officer  of  that  name,  con- 
sisted of  recruits  from  various  parts  of  the  Deccan, 
for  active  service  in  any  regions  where  their  pre- 
sence might  be  deemed  most  useful.  At  present, 
their  quarters  were  at  Jaulnah,  where  they  were 
regularly  picketed  around  the  encampment  at 
night  Arrangements  were  also  made  for  strength- 
ening the  Jaulnah  district  with  a  wing  of  the  92d 
Highlanders,  and  with  several  guns. 

Of  the  presidency  of  Bombay  it  may  happily  be 
said  that— partly  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the 
Poorbeah  element  in  the  native  army,  partly  to 
the  sagacious  and  energetic  government  of  Lord 
Elphin8tone-*the  curse  of  rebellion  was  rendered 
very  little  apparent  Sinde,  placed  temporarily 
imder  that  presidency,  was  well  looked  after  1^ 
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Mr  Frere ;  Gujerat  was  safe  under  Sir  Richmond 
Shake?fpear;  liajpootana  waa  watched  by  the 
vigil  ant  eye  of  General  Huberts ;  while  the  nortliem 
Mahratta  states,  ao  far  as  they  were  subject  to 
Bombay  influence,  were  under  tho  care  of  Sir 
Robert  Hamilton. 

Certain  occurren cea  in  the  South  Mahrattn 
country,  however,  deserve  to  bo  noticed  both  in 
their  political  and  their  military  phases. 

Nothing  ia  more  certain  than  that  many  of  the 
insurgent  bodies  in  India  rose  in  aniia  on  account 
of  personal  or  local  matters,  hearing  little  relation 
to  the  great  military  revolt,  or  to  the  so-called 
national  rehcllion.  Tho  derangement  of  regnlar 
government  furnished  opportunity  for  those  who 
had  real  or  assumed  grievances.  An  example  of 
tills  kind  was  furnished  in  the  Sooth  Mahratta 
country.  The  natives  of  one  of  the  least  known 
districts  south  of  Bombay  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
cutting  down  trees  wherever  they  pleased,  for  the 
purpose  of  planting  the  cleared  ground  with  various 
kinds  of  grain.  The  Bombay  government  at  length 
put  a  stop  to  this  wholesale  destrnction  of  timber. 
This  stoppage  was  looked  upon  by  the  natives 
as  an  infringement  of  their  'vested  rights/  A 
mischief-maker — one  of  the  many  usually  at  hand 
when  the  popidaco  are  excited— appeared  in  the 
person  of  the  Rajah  of  J  umbo  to,  a  place  south- 
west of  Bclgaum.  lie  believed,  or  persuaded 
the  people  to  believe,  that  Nona  Baliib  held 
rooniih  with  a  large  force  j  that  the  British 
troops  wcro  kept  in  cheek  almost  everywhere ; 
and  that  it  was  a  favourable  time  for  a  rise 
against  the  constituted  authorities  who  held  away 
there.  Anotiicr  cause  for  disaffection  arose  out 
of  the  Hindoo  custom  of  adoption  ;  and  this  wag 
felt  in  tho  South  Mahratta  country  as  in  other 
parta  of  India,  filany  circumstances  arose  during 
the  Ecvolt,  shewing  that  tho  natives  are  famtliar 
with  and  attachctl  to  this  custom.  When  a  prince, 
a  chief,  or  a  lando\vner,  had  no  legitimate  heir,  it 
was  customary  for  him  to  name  a  successor  or  heiTj 
generally  from  among  his  kinsincn.  So  long  as 
the  East  India  Company  had  no  territorial  rights 
in  a  particular  province  or  region,  there  was  no 
motive  for  interfering  with  tliis  custom  ;  but  self- 
interest  afterwanls  stepped  in,  in  a  way  tliat  may 
bo  very  easily  explained.  The  Company,  we  will 
suppose,  made  a  treaty  with  a  native  ])rinee,  to  the 
effect  tliat  a  certain  state  or  a  certain  revenue 
should  belong  to  him  *  and  his  heirs  for  ever.'  If 
he  had  no  legitimate  heir,  the  Company  was 
tempted  to  seize  the  golden  prize  after  his  death, 
under  the  plea  that  the  adopted  son  was  not 
a  true  representative.  A  Hindoo  custom  was 
interpreted  in  an  English  sense,  and,  being  found 
wanting,  was  disallowed;  thereby  enriching  the 
Company.  English  lawyers  found  no  difficulty  in 
supporting  this  course  of  praceeding,  because  it  was 
consistent  with  English  law.  It  was  not^  however, 
until  the  Eovemor-generalship  of  t!ic  Marquis  of 
!>*'  U  this  kind  of  confiscation  was  extcn- 

9  i ;  and  heneo  Oie  interval  between 


1848  and  1858  was  marked  by  much  more  irrita^ 
tion  among  native  princely  families,  than  had  Been 
before  exhibited  in  conuection  with  this  particular 
subjeet.  Be  it  right  or  wrong,  thus  to  ioterpret  & 
Ilindoo  usage  by  an  English  test,  the  history  of  the 
Revolt  plainly  shewed  that  many  of  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  the  government  were  persons  whose 
domains  or  revenues  had  been  disturbed  bj  a 
refusal  of  tho  Company  to  acknowledge  the  prin- 
ciple of  adoption  in  heirship.  The  miscreatit  Kena 
Sahib,  the  spirited  but  unscrupulous  Ranee  of 
Jhansi,  many  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Delhi, 
and  others  whose  names  and  deeds  have  often 
been  recorded  in  these  pages,  had — for  some  years 
preceding  the  outbreak — brooded  over  their  real  or 
fancied  wrongs  in  some  such  matters  as  the^e.  Is 
it  matter  for  surprise  that  they  welcomed  a  day 
of  revenge— a  day  that  might  possibly  restore 
to  them  that  of  which  they  deemed  ihemsclTes 
unjustly  deprived  1 

The  Rajah  of  Nargoond  was  one  of  those  td 
whom,  in  a  minor  degree,  this  principle  applied. 
He  was  a  South  Mahmita  princej  holding  a  small 
territory  eastward  of  D  bar  war — separated  from 
Bombay  by  the  once  disturbed  Kolapore  distriet^ 
Being  one  of  the  tributaries  to  the  Bombi^ 
government,  he  petitioned  for  leave  to  adopt  an 
heir  to  his  raj  or  rajahship;  and  tho  result  of 
this  petition  was  such  aa  to  render  him  a  bitter 
enemy.  His  enmity  made  itself  apparent  about 
the  date  to  which  tliis  chapter  relates,  in  intrigues 
with  the  malcontents  around  him.  X  ruthless 
mu filer  hrouf^ht  matters  to  an  wsue.  Mr  Man»on, 
political  agent  for  the  South  Mahratta  country, 
having  cause  to  suspect  the  rajah,  set  ont  from 
Belgaum  to  seek  a  pci^onal  interview  with  him, 
in  the  hope  of  dissuading  him  from  rebel  movo- 
ments.  They  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy, 
whicli  seemed  to  justify  tliis  hope.  On  the 
evening  of  the  2f)th  of  May,  Mr  ^tanson  reached 
Ramdroog— tho  chieftain  of  which  advised  him 
to  bo  on  his  guard,  as  the  Enjah  of  Nargoond 
could  not  be  relied  on.  The  unhappy  gentleman, 
believing  otherwise,  pushed  on  towards  Nai;gooBd, 
That  same  night  his  palanquin  was  surrounded  by 
a  body  of  the  rajah's  troops  at  Soorbund,  fifteen 
miles  from  Nargoond,  and  the  political  agent  was 
foully  murdered,  together  with  most  of  his  escort. 

The  Bombay  government  at  once  issued  oi-ders 
to  attack  the  insurgents,  and  deal  severely  with 
the  disaffected  chieftains.  It  had  been  already 
ascertained  that  in  the  Dharwar  col  lee  tor  ate,  besides 
tho  Rajah  of  Nargoond,  there  were  Bheem  Rao  of 
Moondurg,  and  tho  Deiaec  of  Hembegee,  to  be 
confronted.  The  South  Mahratta  country,  being 
near  the  boundary-line  between  tho  Bombay  and 
Bfadras  presidencies,  had  facilities  for  receiving 
small  bodies  of  troops  from  two  directions,  to  queU 
any  disturbances  that  might  arise.  A  Madras 
column,  setting  out  from  Bellary  under  Major 
Hugh  ess,  proceeded  northward,  and  invented  the 
stronghold  of  Bheem  Rao  at  Kopal  or  Copal,  A 
message  was  sent  to  this  chief,  giving  him  three 
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hours  to  remove  the  womeE  and  cldldren  from 
the  place.  He  returned  no  answer ;  whereupon 
a  catiDonadie  was  opened.  A  breach  was  made 
practicable ;  a  storming- party  entered  ;  the  rebels 
gave  way  at  every  point;  and  very  BpcediJy  the 
town  and  fort  were  in  Major  Ilughcs^s  possession. 
Bheem  Rao  himself,  as  well  as  Kencbengowda,  the 
Deface  of  Hombegee,  were  among  the  slain  on  this 


occasion.  While  Hughes  was  thus  occupied  at 
Kopal,  a  small  column  of  Bombay  troops  was 
engaged  in  another  part  of  the  South  Mahratta 
country.  Three  or  four  hundred  men,  with  tsvo 
guns^  started  from  Bel  gaum  under  Captain  Paget, 
and  joined  a  parly  of  Mahratta  horse  under  Colonel 
Malcolm  at  Noolgoond.  Thoy  advanced  on  the  1st 
of  Juno  to  Nargoondj  the  stronghold  of  the  rebel 
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rajah.  This  stronghold  consisted  of  a  fortress  on 
tiie  summit  of  a  rock  eight  hundred  feet  high^  with 
the  town  at  its  base.  A  rcconnaiesance  being  made^ 
it  was  found  that  nearly  two  thousand  rebels  were 
encamped  about  a  mile  out  of  the  town  ;  and  the 
rajah  could  be  secn^  on  an  elephantj  brandishing 
his  fiword.  Malcolm  sent  on  tlio  Mahratta  horse 
to  commence  the  attack  ;  with  the  two  gnns,  two 
companies  of  the  74tli  Highlandci^^  and  one  of  the 
28th  Bombay  infantryj  to  support.  Of  flghting 
there  was  scarcely  any  ;  the  rebels  very  soon  fled 
from  the  plain  and  the  town,  and  left  them  in  the 
hands  of  ^lakolm.  The  rock-fortress,  however,  still 
remamed  unconquered.  Earlj  in  the  morning  of 
the  2d^  a  storming- party  was  sent  to  ascend  the 
steep  and  rugged  pathway  which  led  up  to  the  gate 
of  the  fortress,  prepared  to  blow  it  open  uith 
powder.  Ooly  one  rebel  was  visihle ;  and  after  a 
couple  of  rifles  had  been  fired  at  him,  tho  gate  was 
forced  open  and  an  entrance  obtained.  Four  men, 
the  only  occupants  of  the  fortress,  threw  themselves 
over  a  precipitous  wall  in  a  panic  terror,  and  were 


dashed  to  pieces — either  not  understanding  or  not 
believing  tho  promise  of  quarter  offered  to  them. 

Thus  fell  the  fortress  of  Nargoond,  which  had 
been  regarded  as  a  formidable  stronghold  ever 
since  the  dajs  of  Tippoo  Baib.  The  rajah  ficd 
early  in  the  fight,  with  seven  of  his  principal 
follow*ers;  Mr  Sonter,  police-superintendent  at 
Belgaum,  knowing  the  rajah's  complicity  in  the 
murder  of  Mr  Manson,^  set  out  in  pursuit  of  htm. 
At  sunset  on  the  2d,  the  rajah  and  his  followers 


*  Thfl  governor  of  Bcmba?^  In  a  piibllcr  o^Udc&iian^  iwed  mKOf 
expreiilom  of  rcipect  towmrdi  ihc  memory  of  ttie  i>olUicai  ■ifcnt 
AofvrUflf  to  thm  mdrkw  giffii  to  Mr  Man^oii  not  lo  trufit  himoetf 
to  thA  fuerel«B  of  th«  "Sbt^ih  of  Niir^oond,  Loftl  EJphLnif tone  Miid  : 
*  liut  with  that  QOblc  dcfotlon  bi  duly,  of  nlitcli  th&  »tSBiit  bistory 
of  Inilk  h;ui  pffK^ntod  so  mazier  infltJineui^  Mr  HjJUim  deUmUac^d 
io  make  a  final  ett'urt  to  sAve  Ibe  ebjef^  by  hlft  {*«»**■)  tollitenc«* 
fvum  ths  rtiln  Imt^efidiiiK  over  bim.'  He  a^dfd  lluit  tlie  taeM 
■tiewed  ^tbftt  a  fAltiiit  «nrl  accotnpUihwl  ig,^nxlfanmnt  who  bod 
pT^oved  bimielf  m  mnvt  imlnable  Krvajut  of  thv  tvttm^  hoB  been 
bMCljr  muriJorcd*  And  hft  eanclndad  hy  announcinf  that  *  ths 
bod  J  of  Mt  MAnion  bu  b«en  rooovn-ed^  and  bai  bt-en  burled  aX 
KiiUAdf ».  Thd  Rl^bt  Uom,  thft  GoTcnaor  In  ConncLL  miM  regard 
It  dj  a  Berf d  dutj  to  make  a  |«rovlt!oti  far  tbe  fAmiliM  of  the 
bnT«  men  who  loiC  tbeir  Hvet  In  defcadlnf  ono  wbo«o  unUmcly 
CiLte  If  now  mt  dwplx  deplored/ 
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were  discovered  skulking  in  a  belt  of  jungle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Malpurba,  near  Ramdroog ;  all  but 
one  wero  captured,  just  aa  they  were  about  to  Btart 
for  Pnnderpore,  They  were  aent  to  Belgaum^ 
to  be  tried  by  a  special  com  mission.  As  to  the 
rajah,  the  last  hour  of  this  wretched  man  was 
marked  by  very  nnseomly  circunatances.  On  the 
11th  of  June  he  was  brought  to  trial,  before  Captain 
Schneider^  political  agent  at  Belgaum.  He  was 
found  guilty  of  the  crimen  imputed  to  him,  and 
was  sentenced  to  bo  hanged  on  tho  next  day* 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  12th,  two  cora panics 
of  H.M-  5fith,  and  two  of  the  20th  Bombay  oatlTe 
infantry,  marched  iiito  Belgaum  from  Pharwar  to 
aSbrd  a  guard  during  the  execution.  When  the 
last  hi>ur  was  approaching,  the  raj  Ah  bagged  hard 
to  bo  blown  from  a  gun,  as  a  less  degrading  death 
than  banging  ^  but  the  authorities  on  the  spot  were 
not  empowered  to  accede  to  this  application.  The 
gallows  was  erected,  and  the  banging  eflfected  j  but 
the  rope  broke^  and  the  wretched  man  fell  to  the 
ground,  where  an  undignified  struggle  took  place 
betw^een  h;m  and  his  executioners,  Tho  extreme 
sentence  of  the  law  was  at  length  carried  out,  but 
not  without  evidences  of  mismanagement  that 
abided  to  the  pain  fulness  of  the  whole  scene. 

In  connection  with  the  afiairs  of  the  Bombay 
presidency  generally,  a  few  observations  may  he 
made  on  the  state  of  the  native  army.  One  of  Uie 
questions  that  pressed  upon  tho  authorities  during 
many  months  bore  relation  to  the  treatment  of 
the  disarmed  sepoy  regiments — regiments  which, 
though  dii^rmed  for  suspicious  conduct,  had  not 
so  far  committod  themselves  as  to  receive  any 
more  severe  punish mont.  In  the  Punjaub  Sir 
John  Lawrence  was  troubled  with  tho  safe  keep- 
ing; of  many  thousands  of  these  men  ^  he  dared  uot 
re- arm  thenij  for  their  fidelity  was  more  than 
doubtful ;  and  he  would  not  disband  and  dismiss 
them,  lest  they  sliould  sweU  tho  ranks  of  the  rebels. 
Lord  Elphinstone,  governor  of  Bombay^  was  affected 
by  this  difficulty  only  in  a  small  degree^  because 
the  mutineers  in  the  Bombay  army  were  few  in 
number,  A  proceeding  took  place,  however,  in  the 
month  now  under  notice,  which  will  illustrato  one 
of  the  modes  adopted  of  dealing  with  these  dangcr- 
ona  incumbrances.  It  vnU  be  remembered*  that 
in  tho  early  part  of  August  1857  many  parts  of 
the  8outh  Mahratta  country  were  thrown  into 
agitation  by  the  appearance  of  mutiny  among 
certain  of  the  Bombay  native  troops.  Kolaporo, 
Pounah,  Satara,  Belgaum,  Dharwar,  liutnagherry, 
and  Hawunt  Waree  were  tbe  chief  places  affected  ; 
a  plot  was  discovered,  in  w  hich  some  of  tho  troops 
were  leagued  with  certain  Mohammedan  fanatics 
—discovered  in  time  to  prevent  the  masaacre  of 
numenous  Europeans,  Tho  Slst  and  27th  regi- 
ments were  two  of  those  implicated ;  or  rather 
some  of  the  corapantes  in  those  regiments  j  while 
other  companies,  not  actually  detected  in  the  cou- 
miE^V,  were  simply  disarmed.     In  this  disarmo^l 


state  the  men  remained  more  than  ten  monthly 
watched T  but  not  treated  otherwise   as   cul^ri^yi 
At  length  a  settlement  of  their  trcattnent  was 
effected.    Lord  Elphinstone  and  his  counci]  decided 
as  follows:  That  the  native  commissioned  of!ioef% 
present  when  the  disarming  took  place,  should  he 
dismissed  fVom  the  army,  unless  they  could  bfflilg 
forward  special  proofs   of  fidelity — that   of  th« 
native  non-commissioned  officera,  the  elder  should 
be  expelled,  and  the  younger  reduced  to  the  ranks 
— that  the  sepoys  or  privates  should  not  be  expelled 
unless  special  grounds  were  assignable  in  their  dis- 
favour— that  the  2 1st  and  S7th  regiments  should  be 
formally  erased  from  the  Bombay  army  list,  to  mark 
with  some  stigma  the  conduct  of  those  regiments — 
that  two  new  regiments,  to  be  called  the  30th  and 
31st  infantry,  should  be  formed,  with  a  rank  lower 
in  dignity  than  that  of  tho  other  native  infantry 
regiments  of  the  Bombay  army— that  all    the 
privates  of  the  (tate)  21st  and  27lht  with  excepted 
instancy  and  such  native  officers  as  could  dear 
themselves   from   ill   chaises,    should  form   the 
bulk  of  the  two  new  regiments^finally,  that  the 
vacancies  in  the  list  of  oncers  (subadars^  jemadars, 
havildars,  naiks)  should  be  filled  by  chosen  sepoys 
who  had  worthily  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
campaigns  of  Hajpootana  and  Central  India.   Lord 
Elphinstone^  in  his  order  In  council  relating  to  this 
matter,  dwelt  upon  the  disgrace  which  had  been 
brought  upon  the  Bombay  army  by  the  misdeedi 
of  some  of  tho  men  of  the  late  Slit  and  S7th  regi- 
ments ;  adverted  to  tlie  terrible  dcaibs  which  most 
of  them  had  met  with  in  tho  Kolapore  region; 
exhorted  the  rest  to  beware  how  they  ligtened  to 
tlie  solicitations  and  machinations  of  traitors ;  and 
added ;  ^  The    Oovemor    in   Council   trusts    that 
the  30th  and  31st  regiments  will,  by  their  future 
conduct,  shew  their  determination  to  render  them- 
selves Tvortby  of  tho  leniency  with  which  they 
have  been  treated,  and  to  wipe  out  the  stain  which 
the  crimes  of  tho  21st  and  27th  have  left  upon  the 
character  of  tho  Bombay  army ;  so  that  the  recol- 
lection of  their  past  misdeeds  may  be  as  effectnallj 
effaced  from  the  minds  of  men,  as  their  former 
numbers  will  be  erased  from  tbe  roll  of  the  mmay.' 
Another  instance,  somewhat  analogous  to  this, 
was  presented  in  the  Punjaub.    During  the  e«ir1j 
days  of  the  Revolt,  t!ie  36th  and  61  at  Bengal  regi* 
ments  at  Julkmdur,  and  the  3d  at  Phillour,  were 
among  those  which  mutinied.    Some  of  the  sepoy  a 
in  eAch,  however,  remained  free  from  the  taint  i 
they  stood  faithful  under  great  temptation.    At  a 
later  date  even  these  men  were  disarmed,  ft'otii 
motives  of  policy ;  and  they  had  none  but  nominal 
duties  intrusted  to  them.  At  length  Sir  John  Law* 
rence,  finding  that  these  men  had  passed  through 
the  ordeal  honourably ^  proposed  that  they  should 
be  re-armed,  and  noticed  in  a  way  consistent  w^ith 
their  merits.    This  was  agreed  to.    About  three 
hnndred  and  fifty  officers  and  men,  the  faithful 
exceptions  of  three   unfaithful   regiments,   w^erc 
formed    into   a   special    corps  to  bo   called    the 
Wufadar  Pultun  or  ^  faithful  regiment'    This  new 
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corps  was  to  be  in  four  companies,  organised  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  Punjaub  irregohir  infantry ; 
and  was  to  be  stationed  at  some  place  where  the 
men  would  not  have  their  feelings  wonnded  and 
irritated  by  the  taunts  of  the  Punjaubee  soldiery 
— between  whom  and  the  Hindustani  sepoys 
the  relations  were  anything  but  amicable.  Any 
of  the  selected  number  who  preferred  it,  might 
receive  an  honourable  discharge  from  the  army 
instead  of  entering  any  new  corps.  The  experi- 
ment was  regarded  as  an  important  one;  seeing 
that  it  might  afford  a  clue  to  the  best  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  numerous  disarmed  sepoys  in  the 
Punjaub. 

The  Bombay  presidency  was  not  so  closely 
engaged  in  political  and  military  matters  as  to 
neglect  the  machinery  of  peaceful  industry,  the 
stay  and  support  of  a  nation.  Another  of  those 
paths  to  commerce  and  civilisation,  railways,  was 
opened  for  traffic  in  India  in  June.  It  was  a 
portion  of  a  great  trunk-line  which,  when  com- 
pleted, would  connect  Bombay  with  Madras.  The 
length  opened  was  from  Khandalla  to  Poonah; 
and  this,  with  another  portion  opened  in  1853, 
complete!  a  route  from  Bombay  to  Poonah,  except- 
ing a  long  tunnel  under  the  range  of  hills  called 
the  Bhore  Ghauts,  which  was  not  expected  to  be 
completed  until  1860.  On  the  day  of  ceremonial 
opening,  a  journey  was  made  from  Bombay  to 
Poonah  and  back  in  eighteen  hours,  including  four 
hours  of  portage  or  porterage  at  the  Bhore  Ghauts. 
There  were  intermediate  stations  at  Kirkee  and 
Tulligaum.  The  Company  organised  a  scheme 
including  conveyance  across  the  ghauts,  by  palkees 
and  gharries,  as  part  of  their  passenger  contract. 
An  instructive  index  to  the  advancing  state  of 
society  in  India  was  afforded  by  the  fact,  that 
one  of  the  great  Parsee  merchants  of  Bombay, 
Cursetjee  Jamsetjee,  was  the  leading  personage 
in  the  hospitalities  connected  with  this  railway- 
opening  ceremonial. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  sister  presidency,  and  this 
chapter  may  close. 

If  Madras,  now  as  in  former  months,  was  wholly 
spared  from   fighting   and   treason,  it   at  least 


furnished  an  instance  of  the  difficulty  attending 
any  collision  on  religious  matters  with  the  natives. 
The  Wesleyan  missionaries  had  a  chapel  and 
school  in  the  district  of  Madras  city  called  Roya- 
pettah.  Many  native  children  attended  the  school, 
for  the  sake  of  the  secular  instruction  there  given, 
without  becoming  formal  converts.  One  of  them, 
a  youth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  mentioned  to  the 
Rev.  Mr  Jenkins,  the  Wesleyan  minister,  his  wish 
to  become  a  Christian ;  it  was  found  on  inquiry, 
however,  that  the  parents  were  averse  to  this ;  and 
Mr  Jenkins  left  it  to  the  youth  whether  he  would 
join  the  mission  or  return  to  his  parents.  He 
chose  the  former  course.  Hereupon  a  disturbance 
commenced  among  the  friends  of  the  family ;  this 
was  put  down  by  the  police;  but  as  the  youth 
remained  at  the  mission-house,  the  religious  preju- 
dices of  the  natives  became  excited,  and  the  dis- 
turbance swelled  into  a  riot.  A  mob  collected  in 
front  of  the  mission-house,  entered  the  compound, 
threw  stones  and  bricks  at  the  house,  forced  open 
the  door,  and  broke  aU  the  furniture.  Mr  Jenkins 
and  another  missionary  named  Stephenson,  retreated 
from  room  to  room,  until  they  got  into  the  bath- 
room, and  then  managed  to  climb  over  a  wall 
into  another  compound,  where  they  found  proteo- 
tion.  It  was  a  mere  local  and  temporary  riot, 
followed  by  the  capture  of  some  of  the  offenders 
and  the  escape  of  others ;  but  it  was  just  such  a 
spark  as,  in  other  regions  of  India,  might  have  set 
a  whole  province  into  a  flame.  The  missionaries, 
estimating  the  youth's  age  at  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years,  claimed  for  him  a  right  of  determining 
whether  he  would  return  to  his  parents  (who 
belonged  to  the  Moodelly  caste),  or  enter  the 
mission ;  whereas  some  of  the  zealots  on  the  other 
side,  declaring  that  his  age  was  only  twelve  or 
thirteen,  advocated  the  rightful  exercise  of  parental 
authority.  The  magistrates,  without  entering  into 
this  question  of  disputed  figures,  recommended  to 
the  missionaries  the  exercise  of  great  caution,  in 
any  matters  likely  to  arouse  the  religious  animosity 
of  the  natives ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
in  the  prevailing  state  of  native  feeling,  such 
caution  was  eminently  necessary. 


3oU. 


QueetCt  SegimetUa  in  India  in  /une.-^Sttfiicient  has  been 
said  in  former  chapters  to  convey  some  notion  of  the 
European  element  in  the  Indian  army  in  past  yean ;  the 
necessity  for  increasing  the  strength  of  that  element ;  the 
relation  between  the  Queen's  troops  and  the  Company's 
troops;  the  difficulty  of  sparing  additional  troops  from 
England  ;  the  mode  in  which  that  difficulty  was  overoome ; 
and  the  controyersy  concerning  the  best  route  for  troop* 
ships.  It  seems  desirable  to  add  here  a  few  partienlan 
concerning  the  actual  number  of  European  troops  in  Indi* 
at  or  about  the  time  to  which  this  chapter  relates^  and  the 
localities  in  which  they  were  stationed. 

The  following  list,  correct  as  to  the  regiments^  is  liable 


to  modification  in  respect  of  localities.  Many  of  the  regi- 
ments were  at  the  time  in  detachments,  serving  in  different 
places ;  in  such  cases,  the  station  of  the  main  body  only  la 
named.  Other  regiments  were  at  the  time  on  the  march ; 
these  are  referred  to  the  station  towards  which  they  were 
marching. 

qubrk'8  Tnoops  nf  rax  benoal  armt. 
'  It  may  here  bo  remarked,  that  the  distinctions  between 
•fusiliers,*  *foot,*  *  light  infantry,*  'Highlanders,*  and  'rifles,' 
are  more  nominal  than  real ;  these  are  all  infantry  regiments 
of  the  line,  with  a  special  number  attached  to  each— except 
the  particular  corps  called  the  *  Rifle  Brigade.' 
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GRADUAL    PACIFICATION    IN    THE    AUTUMN, 


F  the  events  of  the  tliree  months 
^ — July,  August^  and  September, 
1853 — ho  estimated  without  due 
]  consideration^  it  might  aj^pear  that 
the  prcj^-ess  made  in  India  ivaa 
I  hardly  Buch  aa  con  Id  fairly  be  called 
' '  pacification/  When  it  is  found  how 
■" frequently  tbo  Jugdispore  rebels  are 
^  mentioned  in  coiineetion  with  Uie  affairs 
^of  Bchar  i  bow  numerous  were  the  tlialook- 
dars  of  Oude  Etill  in  arms|  how  large  an 
insurgent  force  th@  Begum  held  under  her  com- 
mand ^  how  fruitless  were  all  the  attempts  to 
captui-e  the  miscreant  Nena  Sahib ;  how  severely 
the  friendly  thalookdars  and  zemindars  of  Oude 
were  treated  by  those  in  the  rebel  ranks,  as  a 
means  of  deterring  others  from  joining  the  English; 
liow  active  was  Tanteca  Topee  in  escaping  from 
Eoherts  and  Kapier,  Smith  and  Miobel,  with  bis 
treasure  plundered  from  the  Malmrajah  Hcindia; 
how  many  petty  chieftains  in  the  Bundclcnnd  and 
Mabratta  territories  were  endeavouring  to  raise 
tbemselves  in  power,  during  a  period  of  disorder, 
by  violence  and  plunder — there   may  be  some 


justification  for  regarding  the  state  of  India  as 
far  from  peaceful  during  those  three  months* 
But  notwithstanding  these  appearances,  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  empire  was  unquestionably  in  progress. 
The  Bengal  sepoy Sj  the  real  mutineers,  were  becom- 
ing Itissencd  in  number  every  week,  by  the  sword, 
the  bulietj  the  gallows,  and  privation.  The  insur- 
gent bands,  though  many  and  apparently  strong, 
consisted  more  and  more  exclusively  of  rabble 
ruffians,  whose  chief  motive  for  action  was  plunder, 
and  who  seldom  ventured  to  stand  a  contest  even 
with  one-twentieth  part  their  number  of  English 
troops.  The  regiments  and  drafts  sent  out  from 
England,  both  to  the  Queeo^s  and  tbo  Company  s 
armies,  wore  regularly  continued,  so  aa  to  render 
it  possible  to  supply  a  few  British  troops  to  all  the 
points  attacked  or  troubled.  There  was  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  Jfl-ts,  Coorkbas,  B heels, 
Scindians,  Beloochees^  Jda,  enlisted  in  British  service, 
having  little  or  no  sympathy  with  the  high-caste 
Hindustani  Oudians  who  bad  been  the  authors  of 
so  much  mischief.  There  was  a  re- establishment 
of  civil  government  in  all  the  provlncea,  and 
(excepting  Oude)  in  nearly  all  the  districts  of  each 
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proviiice  ;  attended  by  a  renewal  of  the  revenue 
arrangemeutS}  and  by  the  to ain tenancy  of  police 
bodies  who  aided  in  pntting  down  rebels  and 
marauders.  There  was  an  almost  total  absence  of 
any  thing  like  nationality  in  the  motions  of  the 
insurgents,  or  unity  of  purpose  in  their  proceed- 
ings [  the  decrepit  Emperor  of  Delhi,  and  the  half' 
wilted  King  of  Oude,  both  of  them  prisoners,  had 
almost  gone  out  of  the  thoughts  of  the  natives — 
who^  fio  far  as  they  rebelled  at  all,  loolced  out  for 
new  leaders,  new  paymasters,  new  ptuiider.  In 
short,  the  British  government  had  gained  the 
upper  hand  in  every  pro%ince  throughout  India ; 
and  pTeparations  were  everywhere  made  to  main- 
tain this  hold  so  firmly,  that  the  discomfiture  of 
the  rebels  became  a  matter  almost  of  moral 
certainty.  Much  remaiued  to  be  done,  and  much 
time  would  be  needed  for  doing  it;  but  the 
^beginning  of  the  end*  was  come^  and  men 
could  speak  without  impropriety  of  the  gradual 
pacification  of  India. 

The  events  of  these  three  montha  wiU  not 
require  any  lengthened  treatment;  of  new 
mutinies  there  was  only  one ;  and  the  military 
and  other  operations  will  admit  of  rapid  recital. 

Calcutta  saw  nothing  of  Viscount  Gmming  during 
the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  His  lordship, 
as  governor-general,  apjireciated  the  importance 
of  being  near  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  to  consult  with 
him  daily  on  various  matters  affecting  the  military 
operations  in  the  disturbed  districts.  Botli  were 
at  Allahabad  throughout  the  period  to  which  this 
cliapter  relates.  The  supreme  council,  however, 
renvttined  at  the  presidential  capital,  giving  effect 
to  numerous  legislative  measures,  and  carrying  on 
the  regular  government  of  the  presidency.  Calcutta 
was  now  almost  entirely  free  from  those  panics 
which  so  fre<juently  disturbed  it  during  the  early 
months  of  the  mutiny  ;  rapine  and  bloodshed  did 
not  approach  the  city,  and  the  English  residents 
gradnally  sobered  down.  Although  the  violent 
and  often  absurd  opposition  to  the  governor-general 
had  not  quite  ceased,  it  had  greatly  lessened ;  the 
dignified  firmness  of  Lord  Canning  made  a  gradual 
conquest.  Some  of  the  newspaperSj  here  as  at 
Bombay,  inventefl  proclamations  and  narratives^ 
crimes  and  accusations,  with  a  disregard  of  truth 
which  would  hardly  have  been  shewn  by  any 
journals  in  the  mother-country ;  and  ihoae  elusions 
which  were  not  actually  invented,  too  often  received 
a  colour  ill  calculated  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of 
their  nature.  Many  of  the  journalists  never  forgot 
or  forgave  the  restrictions  which  the  governor- 
general  deemed  it  pntdent  to  place  on  the  press 
in  the  iummer  of  1857 ;  the  amount  of  anonymous 
slander  heaped  on  him  was  immense*  One  cir- 
cumstance which  enabled  his  lordship  to  live 
down  the  calumnies,  was  tlie  discovery,  made  by 
the  journalists  in  the  following  summer,  that  Lord 
Derby's  government  was  not  more  disposed  than 
that  of  Lord  Falmerston  to  expel  Yieeount  Canning 
from  office — a  matter  which  will  hftTO  to  he  noticed 
more  fully  in  another  chapter.  The  more  moderate 


journalists  of  the  Anglo  Indian  press,  it  must  in 
fairness  be  stated,  did  their  part  towards  bringing 
about  a  more  healthy  state  of  feelmg. 

That  the  authorities  at  Calcutta  were  not  insen- 
Bible  to  the  value  of  newspapers  and  joumalBj  io  a 
region  so  far  away  from  England,  was  shewD  hf 
an  arrangement  made  in  the  month  of  Angat 
— which  afforded  at  the  same  time  a  qniet   but 
significant  proof  of  an  improved  attention  towards 
the  well-being  of  soldiers.    An  order  was  issned 
that  a  supply  of  newspapers  and  period ica.ls  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  difierent  military  hospitaJs  in 
Calcutta  at  the  public  expense.     Those  for  the 
officer?'  hospital  *  compris^ed  some  magazines  of  a 
higher  class  than  were  included  in  the  list  for  the 
men's  hospitals;  but  such  were  to  be  sent  after- 
wards to  the  men's  hospitals^  when  the  ofi&eers 
had  perused  them. 

In  connecUon  with  military  matters,  in  and 
near  the  presidential  city,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta  was  the  Bceue  of  a 
settlement  or  colonisation  very  novel,  and  M  iinsatia> 
factory  as  it  was  no? el.  It  has  been  the  cmtom  to 
send  over  a  small  number  of  soldiers^  wives  with 
eveiy  British  regiment  sent  to  our  colonies  or 
foreign  territories.  Daring  the  coune  of  twelve 
months  so  many  regiments  arrived  at  Calcutta, 
that  these  soldiers'  wives  accumulated  to  eighteen 
hundred  in  number*  They  were  consigned  to  the 
station  at  Dumdnm,  a  few  miles  north  of  Calcutta ; 
and  were  attended  by  three  or  four  surgeons  and 
one  Protestant  chaplain.  The  accommodation 
provided  for  them  was  sufficient  for  the  women 
themselves,  but  not  for  the  children,  who  added 
greatly  to  their  number.  Many  of  theee  women, 
being  of  that  iguorant  and  ill-regulated  class  horn 
which  soldiers  too  frequently  choose  their  wives, 
brought  with  them  dirty  habits  and  drinking 
tendencies ;  and  these,  when  the  fierce  heat  of  an 
Indian  summer  came,  engendered  dysentery  and 
diarrhoea,  from  which  diseases  a  large  number  of 
women  and  children  died.  Other  irregularittes  of 
conduct  appeared,  among  a  mass  of  women  eo 
strangely  separated  from  all  homo^ties  *,  and 
an-angements  were  gradually  made  for  breaking 
up  this  singular  colony. 

The  details  given  in  former  chapters^  espoeiallj 
in  the  *  notes/  will  have  shewn  how  lar^ge  was  the 
number  of  regiments  conveyed  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  colonies  to  India  j  and  when  it 
is  remembered  that  fkr  more  of  these  landed  at 
Calcutta  than  at  Madras,  Bombay,  or  KumcheCi 
it  will  easily  l>c  understood  how  military  an  aspect 
they  gave  to  the  first-named  city.  Still,  nnmorous 
as  they  were,  thej  were  never  equal  to  the  demand. 
Without  making  any  long  stay  at  Qalcutta,  tbe^ 

karu^  P^trnix,  litwwtratfd  Loud<m  ^nvi,  Fm^h^  Mtmtk^m^* 
Jllaffanitie^  JFVdJfr't  Moffatirte,  AVit>  MffHtklv  Mfifsxmtt  Mtmlk^ 
At^itt  LUtt  timt  eoplo  CAamhtrt'M  JoHtnai^  itmf  esmm  FmmOf 
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marched  to  tbe  scoties  of  action  in  the  north  west 
In  tbe  scarcity  of  regular  troops,  the  Bengal  govern - 
ment  derired  much  valuable  services  from  naval 
and  marine  brigades — men  occupy ing  a  middle 
position  between  soldiers  and  fiailom  Cap  tarn 
Sir  William  Peel's  naval  brigade  has  been  often 
mentioned,  in  connection  with  gallant  achieve- 
ments in  Oude ;  and  Captain  Botheby*a  naral 
brigade  also  won  a  good  name,  in  the  provinces 
eastward  of  Oade*  But  besides  these,  there  were 
about  a  dozen  diflcrent  bodies  in  Bengal,  each 
consisting  of  a  commandant^  two  under-officers,  a 
hundred  men,  and  two  light  field  gJins,  Being 
well  drilled,  and  accustomed  to  active  movements, 
these  parties  were  held  tn  readiness  to  march  off 
at  short  notice  to  any  districts  whore  a  few  resolute 
disciplined  men  could  overawe  turbulent  towns- 
people ;  and  thus  they  held  the  eastern  districts 
in  quietness  without  drawing  on  the  regular 
military  ttr^ngth  of  the  presidency*  The  Shannmi 
naval  brigade  acquired  great  fame;  the  heFoie 
Feel  had  made  inmself  a  universal  favourito,  and 
tbe  brigade  became  a  noted  body,  uot  only  for 
their  own  services,  but  fur  their  connection  with 
their  late  gallant  commander.  When  tlie  brigade 
returned  down  the  Ganges  tbe  residents  of 
Calcutta  gave  them  a  public  reception  and  a  grand 
dinner.  Sir  Jnmcs  Outram  was  present  at  the 
dinner,  and,  in  a  graceful  and  appropriate  way, 
told  of  his  own  experience  of  the  services  of  the 
brigade  at  Lucknew  in  the  memorable  days  of  tbe 
previous  winter,  *  AInioBt  tbe  first  white  faces  I 
saw,  when  the  lamented  IlaFclock  and  1  rushed  out 
of  our  prison  to  greet  Sir  Cobn  at  the  head  of  our 
deliverers,  were  the  hearty,  joUy,  smiling  faces  of 
some  of  you  Shannon  men,  who  were  pounding 
away  with  two  big  guns  at  the  palace  ;  and  I  then, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  admiring  the  coolness  of  British  sailors 
under  fire.  There  you  were,  working  Ln  the  open 
plaifie,  without  cover,  or  screen,  or  rampart  of  any 
ktndj  your  guns  within  musket-range  of  the  enemy, 
as  coolly  as  if  you  were  practising  at  tbe  Woolwich 
target  And  that  it  was  a  hot  fire  you  were 
eitposed  to,  was  proved  by  three  of  the  small  stafl' 
that  aocompanied  us  (Napier,  young  Havelock,  and 
Sit  well)  being  knocked  over  by  mnaket-balls  in 
piyssing  to  the  rear  of  those  guns,  consequently 
further  from  the  enemy  than  yourselves.*  Such  a 
speech  from  such  a  man  was  about  the  most 
acceptable  compliment  that  tbe  brigade  could 
receive,  and  was  well  calculated  to  produce  a 
healthy  emulation  in  other  quarters. 

Tbe  authorities  at  all  the  stations  were  on  the 
watch  for  any  symptoms  which,  though  trivial  in 
themselves,  might  indicate  the  state  of  feeling 
among  the  soldiery  or  the  natives  generally. 
Thus,  on  the  lOth  of  July,  at  Barrackpore,  a 
chuprassee  happening  to  go  down  to  a  tank  near 
the  lines,  saw  a  bayonet  half  in  and  half  out  of  tbe 
water,  A  search  was  thereupon  ordered ;  when 
about  a  hundred  weapons — musketSj  sabres,  and 
bayonetit — with   balls   and   other  ammunition — 


were  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  These 
warlike  materials  were  rendered  almost  valueless 
by  tbe  action  of  the  water ;  hut  their  presence  in 
the  tank  was  not  the  less  a  mystery  needing  to  be 
investigated.  The  authorities,  in  this  as  in  many 
similar  cascfi,  thought  it  prudent  not  to  divulge  the 
results  of  their  invi^tigation. 

The  great  jails  of  India  were  a  source  of  much 
trouble  and  anxiety  during  the  mutiny.  All  the 
lar^e  towns  contained  such  places  of  incarceration, 
which  were  usually  full  of  very  desperate  cbarac- 
ters  J  and  tliese  men  were  rejoiced  at  any  oppor* 
tunity  of  revenging  themselves  on  tbe  authorities. 
Such  opportunities  were  ofteu  aflbrdcd  ;  for,  as  we 
have  many  times  had  occasion  to  narrate,  the 
mutineers  frequently  broke  open  the  jaiU  as  a 
means  of  strengtbening  their  power  by  tlie  aid 
of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  bud  mashes  ready  for 
any  atrocities.  Bo  late  as  tlie  31st  of  July,  at 
Hyra en singt  iu  the  eastern  part  of  Bengal,  the 
prisoners  in  the  jail,  six  hundred  in  number,  having 
overpowered  tbe  guard,  escaped,  seiied  many 
tulwars  and  muskets,  and  marched  off  towards 
Jumalpore,  The  Europeans  at  tbis  place  made 
hurried  preparations  for  defence,  and  sent  out 
such  town 'guards  and  police  as  they  could  muster, 
to  attack  the  escaped  prisoners  outside  tbe  station. 
About  half  of  the  number  were  killed  or  recap- 
tured, and  the  rest  escaped  to  work  mischief 
elsewhere.  It  is  believetl,  howeverj  that  in  this 
particular  ease,  the  prisoners  bad  no  immediate 
connection  with  rebels  or  mutinous  sepoys ;  cei'tain 
prison  arrangements  concerning  food  excited  their 
anger,  and  under  the  influence  of  this  anger  they 
broke  forth. 

So  far  as  concerns  actual  mutiny,  the  whole 
province  of  Bengal  was  nearly  exempt  from  tbat 
infliction  during  the  period  now  under  considera- 
tion ;  regular  government  was  maintained,  and 
very  few  rebels  troubled  the  course  of  peaceful 
industiy, 

Behar,  however,  was  not  so  fortunate.  Situated 
between  Bengal  and  Oude,  it  was  nearer  to  the 
scenes  of  anarchy,  and  shared  in  them  more  fully. 
Sir  Edward  Lugnrd,  as  we  have  seen,  was  employed 
there  during  the  spring  months  ;  but  having 
brought  the  Jugdispore  rebels,  as  he  believed^  to 
the  condition  of  mere  bandits  and  marauders,  he 
did  not  think  it  well  to  keep  bis  force  in  active 
service  during  the  rainy  season,  when  tbey  would 
probably  suffer  more  from  inclement  weather  than 
from  the  enemy*  He  resigned  c^jmmandT  on 
account  of  his  shattered  health,  and  his  Ajtinighur 
field -force  was  broken  up.  The  10th  foot,  and  the 
Matlras  artillery,  went  to  Diuapoor ;  the  84th  foot 
and  the  military  train,  under  Brigadier  Douglas, 
departed  for  Benares ;  the  royal  artillery  were 
summoned  to  Allahabad;  the  Sikh  cavalry  and 
the  Madras  rides  went  to  Sasseram  ;  and  tbe 
Madras  cavalry  to  Ghazeepore.  Captain  Eattra^-, 
with  his  Sikhs,  was  left  at  Jugdispore,  whence  he 
made  frequent  excunions  to  diilodge  small  parties 
of  rebels. 
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A  series  of  minor  occurrences  took  place  in  this 
part  of  Bebar^  during  Julj^  sufficieist  to  reqiiire  the 
notice  of  a  few  active  officers  at  tlio  head  of  small 
bodies  of  reliable  troops,  bnt  tending  on  the  other 
band  to  shew  tliat  tbc  military  power  of  the  rebels 
was  nearly  broken  down — to  be  followed  by  the 
predatory  excursions  of  rufHati  bands  whose  chief 
or  only  motive  was  plunder.  Ou  the  8th  a  body  of 
rebels  entered  Arrab,  fired  some  shot,  and  bnmt 
Mr  Victor's  bungalow ;  the  troops  at  that  station 
being  too  few  to  effectually  dislodj^e  them,  a  rein- 
forcement was  sent  from  Fain  a,  which  drove  them 
away.  Brigadier  Douglas  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  whole  of  this  disturbed  portion  of  Bebar, 
from  Dmapoor  to  GhaaeeporCj  including  tbc  Armh 
and  Jugdispore  districts ;  and  he  so  marshalled 
and  organised  the  troops  placed  at  his  disposal  as 
to  enable  him  to  bring  small  bodies  to  act  promptly 
upon  any  dbturbcd  spots,  He  estabiished  strong 
posts  at  moderate  distances  in  all  directions. 
The  rebels  in  this  qtwirter  having  few  or  no  guns 
left,  Douglas  felt  that  their  viitual  extinction, 
though  slow,  would  be  certain.  Ho  was  con- 
stantly on  the  alert ;  insomuch  that  the  miscreants 
could  never  remain  loiig  to  work  nuschief  in  one 
place,  ^leghur  Singhj  Joodhnr  3ingli,  and  many 
other  ^8ingbs/  beaded  small  bands  at  this  lime. 
On  the  17th,  Captain  Rattray  had  a  smart 
encounter  with  some  of  these  people  at  Debreo,  or 
rather,  it  wa^  a  capture^  with  scarcely  any  encoun- 
ter at  all.  His  telegram  to  AUab^tbad  described 
it  very  pithily :  *  Sangrani  Singh  having  committed 
some  mnrdei'S  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rotas, 
and  the  road  being  completely  closed  by  him,  I 
sent  out  a  party  of  eight  picked  tncn  from  my 
regiment,  wHth  orders  to  kill  or  bring  in  Sangram 
Singh,  This  party  succeeded  most  signally.  They 
diaguised  themselves  as  mutinous  sepoys,  brought 
in  Bangram  Singh  last  night,  and  kilted  bis  brother 
(the  man  who  committed  the  late  murders  by 
Haijgram  Singh's  orders),  bis  sons,  nephew,  and 
grandsons,  amounting  in  all  to  nine  persons — bring- 
ing in  their  heads.  At  this  capture,  all  the  people 
of  the  south  [of  the  district]]  are  much  rejoiced. 
The  liills  for  the  present  are  clear  from  rebels. 
I  shall  try  San  gram  Singh  to-morrow/  The  trunk- 
road  from  Calcutta  to  tlie  upper  provinces^  about 
Saaseram,  Jehanabad,  Katumnassa,  and  other 
places,  was  frequently  blocked  by  small  parties 
of  reboti  or  marauders;  and  then  it  became 
neoeeiftiy  to  send  out  detachments  to  disperse 
theriL  As  it  was  of  immense  importance  ta 
maintain  this  road  open  for  traffic,  military  and 
commercial,  the  author ities^  at  Patna^  Benares,  and 
elsewhere,  wore  on  the  alert  to  hunt  down  any 
predatory  bands  that  might  make  their  appearance. 

Although  Douglas  commanded  the  district  iu 
which  Jugdispoi'C  is  situated,  be  did  not  hold 
Jugdispore  itself  That  place  bad  changed  bands 
more  than  once,  since  the  day  when  Koer  Singh 
beaded  the  Dinapoor  mutineers ;  and  it  was  at 
the  beginning  of  August  held  hy  Ummer  Singh, 
with  the  chief  body  of  the  Bebar  rebels*    Brigadier 


Douglas    gradually   orgaiuscd    arrangeiiKrnta     for 
another  attack  on  this  place.    His  object  wos,  if 
possible,  so  to  surround  Ummer  Singh  that   he 
should  only  have  one  outlet  of  escape,  towards 
Benares  and  MirzaporCj  where  there  were  Eufficietit 
Enghsh  troops  to  bring  him  to  bay.     The  rebels, 
however^  made  so  many  separate  attacks  at  Tariaus 
places  in  the  Shall abad  district,  and  moved  about 
with  such  surpri^ng  celerityi  that  Douglas  was 
forced  to  postpone  his  main  attack  for  a  tim^ 
seeing  that  Jugdispore  could  not  be  invested  onksi 
he  had  most  of  his  troops  near  that  sptjt.     ATI 
tbrougti  the  month  of  August  we  hear  of  partial 
engagements  between  nnall  parties  of  rcbeJs  and 
much  smaller  parties  of  the  English — ending,  in 
almost  every  case,  in  the  lligbt  of  the  former,  but 
not  the  less  harassing  to  the  latter.    At  on©  time 
we  read  of  an  appeai'ance    of  these   ublqaitoos 
in  surge  uts  at  Rasserah ;  at  another  at  Arrah  ;  at 
others  at  Belowtee,  Kowadda*  Jugnigunjo,   Has^ 
scegunje,    Roopsauguty,    Doomraon,    Burrarpom, 
Chowpore,  Pah,  Nnrreehurgunje,  Knseea,  Nissree- 
gunje,  and  other  towns  and  villages — ^mostly  soutb 
of  the  Ganges  and  west  of  the  Sone. 

It  is  tmnccessary  to  trace  the  o|>erations  in  tbts 
province  during  September.  There  was  no  relicl 
army,  properly  so  called  j  but  there  were  satiall 
bands  in  various  directions — ^plundering  villages, 
burning  indigo- works,  molesting  opium-grounds, 
murdcriug  unprotected  persons  knovvn  or  sup- 
posed to  be  friendly  to  the  British,  and  committing 
atrocities  from  motives  either  of  personal  venge- 
ance or  of  plunder.  Of  patriotism  there  was 
nothing ;  for  the  peaceful  villages  sufiered  aa 
much  from  these  iniflians  as  the  servants  of  the 
state.  The  state  of  matters  was  well  described  by 
an  eye-witncsR,  who  said  that  Sbababad  (tlio  dis- 
trict which  contains  Arrali  and  Jugdispore)  'is  oti« 
of  the  richest  districts  in  Behar,  and  is  pillaged 
from  end  to  end  ;  it  is  what  an  Irish  county 
would  be  with  the  Eockites  mastoid  of  the  oppor- 
tunity.* It  was  a  riot  rather  than  a  rebellion  ;  ^ 
series  of  disorders  produced  by  ruffians,  rather 
than  a  manifestation  of  patriotism  or  national 
independence.  To  restore  tranquillity,  required 
more  troops  than  Brigadier  Douglas  could  com- 
mand at  that  time ;  but  everything  foretold  « 
gradual  soppression  of  this  state  of  disorder, 
when  October  brought  him  more  troops  and 
cooler  weather. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  turbulent  proTince  of 
Oude — that  region  whtchj  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  mutiny,  was  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with. 
It  will  be  remembered,  from  the  details  given  in 
the  fonner  chapters,  that  Luck  now  was  entirely 
reconquered  by  the  British;  that  the  line  of 
communication  between  that  city  and  Cawupore 
was  safely  in  their  hands;  that  after  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  Sir  James  Outram,  and  other  generals 
had  taken  their  departure  to  other  provinceSj  Sir 
Hope  Grant  remained  in  military  command  of 
Oude;  and  that  Mr  Montgomery,  who  bad  been 
Lawrence's  coadjutor  in  the  Funjaub,  undertook,  s 


chief- commissioner  of  Oude,  the  difficult  task  of 
re  cstabliflJaiBg  civil  government  in  that  distracted 
coniitrjT- 

It  may  be  well  here  to  take  some  notice  of  an 
importaut  etatc  documetit  relating  to  Oude  and 
its  govern mcut J  its  thalooktiarg  aisd  its  a^mindars. 

During  the  spring  and  summer,*  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  hotly  engaged  in  a 
contest  concerning  Viscount  Canning  and  the 
Earl  of  Ellen  borough  J  which  branched  off  into  a 
contest  between  Whigs  and  Conservatives,  marked 
by  great  bitteniesg  on  both  sidc6.  The  immediate 
cause  was  a  proclamation  intended  to  have  been 
issued  (but  never  actually  issued)  by  Viscount 
Canning  in  Oude,  announcing  tho  forfeiture  of 
all  e^tes  belonging  to  thalookdars  and  ^mtndars 
who  had  been  guilty  of  complicity  with  tho 
rebels.  The  Earl  of  Ellenborooghj  during  his 
brief  tenuro  of  office  as  president  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  wrote  the  celebrated  *  secret  dis- 
patch*  (dated  April  19th),t  in  which  he  con- 
demned tho  proposed  proclamation,  and  haughtily 
reproved  the  govern oi^gcneral  himself.  It  was  a 
dispatch,  of  %vhicli  tho  following  words  were  dis- 
approved even  by  the  earl's  own  party ;  *  We  must 
a*1mit  that,  under  these  circumstances^  the  hostili- 
ties which  have  been  carried  on  in  Oude  have 
rather  the  character  of  legitimate  war  than  that  of 
rebel  lion  J  and  that  flie  people  of  Oude  should 
rather  be  regarded  with  indulgent  consideration, 
than  made  tho  objects  of  a  penalty  exceeding  in 
extent  and  in  severity  almost  any  which  has  been 
recorded  in  history  as  inflicted  upon  a  subdued 
nation.  Other  conquerors,  when  they  have  snc- 
ceedcd  in  overcoming  resistance,  ha\  o  excepted  a 
few  persons  as  still  deserving  of  punishment,  but 
havoj  with  a  generous  policy,  extended  their 
clemency  to  the  great  Inxly  of  tho  people.  You 
have  acted  upon  a  ditTercnt  principle.  Yott  have 
reserved  a  few  as  deserving  of  special  favour,  and 
you  have  fitruck  with  what  tliey  will  feel  as  the 
severest  of  punishment  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the 
precedents  from  which  yon  have  departed  will 
appear  to  have  been  concoived  in  a  spirit  of 
wisdom  superior  to  that  which  appears  in  the 
precedent  you  have  made,* 

It  w^as  not  until  the  month  of  October  that 
the  English  public  were  made  acquainted  with 
Viscount  Canning*s  reply  to  this  dispatch.  Dur- 
ing the  interval  of  five  or  six  months,  speculation 
was  active  as  to  tho  mode  in  wiiicli  be  would 
view  it,  and  the  course  he  would  adopt  in 
relation  to  it.  His  reply  was  dated  *Allahabadj 
June  I7tlip*  and,  when  at  length  publicly  knowTi, 
attracted  general  attention  for  its  dignified  tone. 
Bven  those  who  continued  to  believe  that  the 
mneh-eanraased  proclamation  would  not  have 
been  a  just  one  to  issue,  admitted  (in  most 
In  stances)  the  cogency  of  tho  governor-generars 
arguments  against   the  EUenborough  dispatch — 


especially  in  relation  to  the  unfairness  of  making 
public  a  professedly  *  secret '  dispatch.  The  reply 
was  not  addi'^sed  to  the  earl,  whose  name  was  not 
mentioned  in  it  throughont ;  its  address  was  to 
*  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directora,* 
in  acconlanco  with  official  rule ;  but  the  earl  was 
responsible^  and  alone  responsible^  for  the  dispatch 
and  the  severe  language  it  contained.  The  personal 
part  of  Visconnt  Canning's  reply,  the  calm  but 
indignant  allusion  to  the  ungenerous  treatment 
he  had  received,  was  comprised  in  the  first  six 
clauses,  which  we  give  in  a  foot-note**  He  pro* 
ceeded  to  notice  the  strange  way  in  which  the 
Ellen  borough  dispatch  almost  justified  the  Oudians, 
as  if  they  were  fighting  for  a  righteous  cause — 
quite  legitimate  in  a  member  of  tho  legislature^ 
proposing  a  reconsideration  of  the  annexation 
of  Oude ;  hut  quite  unjustifiable  in  a  minims ter 
serving  Queen  Victoria,  who  was  at  tliat  moment, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  the  real  Queen  of  Oude, 
Viscount  Canning  declined  to  discuss  the  policy 
which,  two  years  earlier,  had  dictated  tlio  annexa- 
tion ;  it  was  not  his  performance,  nor  was  he 

*  *  L  Th&  dispatc!li  csondemni  Jn  the  itrttngest  t^rmi  tbo 
pro^^UinitLiMi  which,  on  the  3d  of  MArclit  I  d[JYCt«d  tba  chief* 
CDiomlDLDCier  of  Oudfl  to  lutifr  f^m  Lucknow^ 

'  t.  Althoug^h  vrilMD  In  the  iecrot  CiiMnmUt^tHi  tb«  dUiwIdi 
wu  nmdfl  public  In  Engtu^  thr««  weeks  bcfaro  U  r^acUo^  my 
liAndL  U  wlU  In  ft  f«w  days  bo  rc«d  La  every  sUtlon  Ui 
Ifindootsn. 

*3^  Uefore  tho  dUpfitch  vi*  pnbll^ed  \n  EngtAnd,  ||  bud  hnn 
snnouticiKl  lo  pftrUfimenl  bj  &  rotnlitef  of  tb*  Crown  jii  confoy- 
i^^  diopprovii  in  every  scnHi  of  tjie  p<;]licy  tndicAt'^d  by  tba 
gQVcmor-gUDvnri  procl9Jnftt1«n.  Whether  ihli  dcscrilptlDn  was 
nn  ftccuTftta  one  or  not  I  do  not  inquire.  I'ht  tplc^rppb  hsui 
ftlrcadjf  mrrted  It  over  ihc  1l^ngli^  and  brcadih  orindU. 

*  4^  I  need  idtrccly  U^M  your  houaurAble  coDimttti^ci  tiuit  tbo 
«i|jt'C^ncfr  of  such  A  dispatch^  even  had  Lt  never  j^its^  out  of  the 
record g.  of  tho  fitctct  De^rtztiimt^  would  bo  deeply  tnortlfyiiig  to 
nic,  btiwufer  confldtint  I  might  feel  thftl  your  honourable  cojn- 
niltt4.s]  woutd;»  iipoti  reeoniddamtian,  relieve  me  of  ttie  len&ure 
which  it.castai  upon  me*  Sttll  l«»  ntvwmrj  h  li  f«r  me  to  point 
«ut  that  the  putH  lent  inn  of  the  document,  prceedcd  u  It  bus  been 
hy  an  ftuthorilntivo  de  tlar^tJan  of  Ita  meaning  tiuA  ipidt,  i»  calcu- 
lated grreatly  t*  increaie  the  diHlcuUlcn  in  wj\lch  ibo  nowmmeot 
of  Jndi&  ifi  filfcc^d,  not  only  iiy  we^iikcning  tho  autliority  of  the 
giiKVi'rtior-gencrJklt  but  by  enaiurai^^nf^  retist-anec  add  doluaire 
hop4-B  fn  nufiy  dai»i  of  the  populaiion  of  Oude. 

^  fi^  So  far  M  the  diapalch  and  the  mode  In  which  it  has  been 
dealt  with  sfl^cct^  myielf  pemDnatly,  1  will  trouble  your  honour- 
able commlitH  with  very  few  words.  Na  taanta  or  aiJcaimSf 
come  from  wbat  'quarter  ibey  may,  will  turn  mo  from  Oio  piitb 
vhkb  i  behcTe  to  he  that  of  my  public  dutj.  I  belicre  that  a 
chjin^o  In  ttie  head  of  this  gofemii^etit  of  tridU  at  iht«  tlme^  if  It 
took  place  under  the  drcunutaiices  whicb  indfeateil  a  fcpudlatlon 
on  the  part  of  tho  gotemment  In  England  of  iht  policy  which  baa 
hUherto  hem  pursued  towards  the  rebels  of  Oudo»  would  seriously 
retard  the  i^aciHcatLon  of  the  country.  1  he  here  th^t  that  policy 
hort  bepn  from  tbo  bej^nnin^  merciful  without  wcaknen,  and 
Indulgent  without  compromise  of  the  dignity  of  ths'  gOTcmic&fnt. 
I  beUete  that  wherever  the  authority  of  the  government  ha.f  been 
cstabllihedt  it  b^t  hetj^ime  nianirest  to  the  people  in  Oudii:',  as  else* 
where,  that  tbe  indul^^cnee  to  those  who  make  tobmlatlon,  and 
who  are  f^  f^om  atrocious  ciime^  will  bo  lai^ga.  1  twiieve  that 
the  knie  of  tiie  proclamatJcin  which  has  been  lo  serercly  con- 
demned was  thorouKhly  conttitent  with  tlut  pollcyt  BTid  that  U 
I*  >o  viewed  by  tbo^o  to  whom  It  li  addreated*  I  belleTO  that 
that  ptiiicy,  If  sieadtly  punKued,  ofTen  tbo  best  and  earlleat  pr«a- 
pcct  of  rettorln^  peace  to  Oude  upon  a  atjible  faottng. 

*  tL  Firm  in  ihcfiC  convictiont,  t  will  Dot,  tn  a  tune  of  uneic- 
impled  difBculty^  dani^er,  and  toll^  lay  down  of  my  own  act  tbo 
bifb  trnsE  which  I  hsvq  tho  honon^r  to  hold;  but  1  will,  Willi  tho 
pcrmiHlon  of  your  honourable  committee^  elAto  tbo  groanda  upon 
which  those  conTictlons  rc»V  ^nd  dcecrlbo  the  eoniifl  of  pattey 
which  I  ha¥ft  pursuod  In  dealing  with  the  rebellion  In  Oude.  If, 
wiien  I  have  done  to,  It  shall  be  deemed  that  that  poUey  has  been 
erroneous,  of  that  not  beif5g  erroneous,  tt  has  been  feebly  and 
ineffectually  carried  out,  oe  that  for  any  reason  the  confidence  of 
thoH  who  are  retpon^ibto  tot  the  a  dm  mist  rat  ion  oT  Indian  affHiri 
in  England  ihould  b^  withheld  from  me^  I  make  Jt  my  respectAil 
but  urgpnt  reciueit,  th rough  your  honourable  eommittec,  that  [ 
may  be  relieved  of  the  oflicB  of  goternor^genefal  of  India  with  lb« 
l«AAt  posctbi*  data}'.^ 


■ 


empowered  to  undo  it  when  once  done.  But  he 
felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  point  out  the  dkaitrons 
efiects  which  might  follow,  if  the  Oadiani  were 
en  ecu  raged  by  such  reasonings  as  those  contained 
in  the  Ellen  borough  dispatch.  Speaking  of  the 
Begum,  the  Moulvie,  the  Nazira,  and  other  rebel 
leaders  in  Oude,  he  stated  that  there  was  scarcely 
any  unity  of  plan  or  sympathy  of  purpose  among 
them ;  *  but/  he  added^ '  1  cannot  think  this  want 
of  unity  will  long  continue.  If  it  shall  onee  become 
manifest  that  the  British  government  hesitates  to 
dedare  its  right  to  poBsess  Oude,  and  that  it 
regards  itself  as  a  wrongful  intruder  into  the  place 
of  the  dynasty  which  the  Begum  claims  to  repre- 
sent, 1  believe  that  this  would  draw  to  the  side  of 
the  Begum  many  who  ha%^o  hitherto  she  wo  no 
sympathy  with  the  late  ruling  famity,  and  that  it 
is  just  what  is  wanting  to  give  a  national  character 
to  her  cause.  An  uncompromising  assertion  of 
our  authority  ua  Oude  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
a  merciful  exercise  of  it;  and  I  respectfully  submit 
that  if  the  government  of  India  m  not  supported  in 
making  this  assertion,  and  in  declaring  that  the 
recent  acts  of  the  people  of  Oude  are  acts  of 
rebellion,  and  that  they  may  iu  strict  right  be 
treated  as  such,  a  powerful  temptation  will  be 
offered  to  them  t^  maintain  their  proaent  atrugglo 
or  to  renew  it/ 

The  goyemor-goneral's  defence  of  the  procla- 
mation itaolf  we  need  not  notice  at  any  length ; 
the  proclamation  was  never  issued  in  its  origiual 
form — the  subject  being  left  generally  to  the 
discretion  of  Mr  Montgomery,  The  tenor  of  his 
reply  may  be  thus  briefly  indicated — That  he  went 
to  Allahabad  to  reside,  chiefly  that  ho  might  be 
able  personally  to  investigate  the  state  of  Oude ; 
that  he  soon  decided  to  make  a  difference  between 
mutinied  sepoys  and  Oudian  rebels ;  that  the  latter 
Bhould  not  be  put  to  death  for  appearing  in  arms 
against  tlie  authorities,  unless  tbey  had  committed 
actual  murder;  that  the  general  punishment  for 
Oudian  rebellion  should  be  confiscation  of  estates^ 
a  punishment  frequently  enforced  against  rebels  in 
past  years,  both  by  the  British  and  by  the  native 
go'rer amenta ;  that  it  is  a  punishment  which  in 
no  IV ay  a^ects  the  honour  of  the  most  sensitive 
Kajpoot  or  Brahmin ;  that  it  admits  of  every 
gradation,  according  to  the  severity  or  lightness  of 
the  offence ;  that  it  would  enable  the  government 
to  reward  friendly  thalookdars  and  zemindars  with 
estates  taken  from  those  who  had  rebelled ;  that 
most  of  the  thalookdars  had  acquired  their  estates 
by  spoliation  of  the  village  communities,  at  a 
time  when  they  (the  thalookdars)  were  acting  under 
the  native  govei*nment  as  *  nazims*  (governors)  or 
^ chuckladars^  (collectors  of  government  rents); 
Iha^  as  a  matter  of  abstract  rights  it  would  be  just 
to  give  these  estates  back  again  to  the  village 
communities ;  but  that,  as  there  would  be  in  super* 
able  difficulties  to  this  course,  it  would  he  better  to 
take  the  forfeited  estates  of  rebellious  thalookdars 
m  government  property,  out  of  which  faithful 
Tillages  and  individnaU  might  be  rewarded* 


Another  reply,  written  by  Viscount  Canning  <m 
the  7th  of  July,  was  to  the  dispatch  of  the  Coort 

of  Directors  dated  the  16th  of  May.  In  that 
dispatch  the  direetors,  while  expressing  {nU 
confidence  in  the  governor-general,  eonrteonsly 
requested  him  to  furnish  an  esiplanation  of  tli« 
circumstances  and  motives  wliich  led  him  to  fratue 
the  proclamation,  This  eicplauation  he  moil 
readily  gave,  in  terms  equivalent  to  those  above 
indicated.  lie  expressed,  too,  his  thanklbluess  for 
the  tone  in  which  the  directors  had  written  to  him^ 
'  Such  an  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  yoar 
honourable  court  would  be  to  me  a  sonxce  of 
gratification  and  just  pride  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  generous  and  timely  promptitude 
with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  issue  i^  and 
the  fact  that  it  contains  approval  of  the  past^  is 
well  as  trust  for  the  future^  has  greatly  enhanced 
its  value.  Your  honourable  court  have  rightly 
judged,  that  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  no  support 
is  so  cheering  to  a  public  servant,  or  so  strengthen- 
ing,  as  that  which  is  derived  from  a  declared 
approval  of  the  spirit  by  which  his  past  acts  liaru 
been  guided.' 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  some  of  the 
European  inhabitants  of  Oalcutta,  who  had  lh>m 
the  first  placed  themselves  in  antagonism  with 
Viscount  Canning,  prepared  an  address  to  the 
Earl  of  Ellenborough,  thanking  him  for  the  ^secret- 
dispatch,  denouncing  the  principles  and  the  policy 
acted  on  by  the  governor-general,  lamenting  the 
earFg  retirement  after  so  brief  a  tenure  of  office, 
denouncing  the  "Whigs,  and  expressing  a  hope  that 
tho  earl,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  would  long 
live  to  *  uphold  the  honour  and  interests  of  British 
India,' 

We  now  proceed  to  a  brief  narrative  of  the 
course  of  events  in  Oude  during  July,  August,  and 
September. 

The  province,  in  the  first  of  these  three  months, 
was  in  a  remarkable  condition,  Mr  Montgomery^ 
as  chief-commissioner,  intrusted  with  largo  powem, 
gradually  felt  his  way  towards  a  re^estahlishment 
of  British  influence.  Most  of  the  dependants  and 
adherents  of  the  deposed  royal  family  belonged  to 
Lucknow ;  and  it  was  hence  in  that  city  that  they 
required  most  carefiilly  to  be  watched.  In  the 
provinces,  the  late  king's  power  and  the  present 
British  power  were  regarded  with  about  equal 
indi^erence  or  dislike.  A  sort  of  feudalism  pre- 
vailed, inimical  to  the  recognition  of  anj"  central 
authority,  except  in  merely  nominal  matters^ 
There  were  rebel  forces  under  difierent  leaders  at 
diiterent  spots ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of 
them  were  fighting  for  the  deposed  king ;  each 
leader  had  an  eye  to  the  a^sumptjon  of  power 
by  or  for  hims^,  Even  the  Begum,  one  of  the 
king*3  wives,  was  infiuenced  by  motivuB  very  far 
removed  from  aflfectiou  to  her  lord.  Oreat  as 
Montgomery's  difficulti^  were,  therefore,  they 
were  less  than  would  have  been  occafioned  bj  a 
concentration  of  action,  a  unity  of  purpose,  among 
the  malcontents.    He  re-oiganised  civU  trihimala 
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and  offices  in  sach  districts  ajs  were  with  in  his 
power^  and  waited  for  favourable  opportunities  to 
do  the  like  in  other  distrieta. 

General  Sir  Hope  Grant  was  Mr  Montgomery's 
coadjutor  in  these  labours,  bmgiug  military  power 
to  bear  where  civil  power  was  msuiBeient.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  month  ho  remained  at 
Lueknow,  keeping  together  a  imail  but  effieteut 
army,  and  watching  the  course  of  events  aronnd 
him.  Later  in  the  month,  however,  he  fleemod  it 
nec€ssai7  to  take  tlie  field,  and  endeavour  to 
chastise  a  large  hody  of  rebels  who  were  setting 
up  the  Begum  in  authority  at  Fyzabad.  On  the 
Slat  ho  started  off  in  tliat  direction,  taking  with 
him  a  force  comprising  the  Ist  Madras  Europeans, 
the  Sd  battaliuii  of  the  Ride  Brigade^  the  1st 
Punjaub  infantry,  the  7th  Hussars,  Hodson's  Horse, 
twelve  light  gnna^  and  a  heavy  train.  It  was  con- 
sidered prolmble  that,  on  his  way,  Grant  would 
relieve  Maun  Singh,  the  powerful  thalookdar  so 
often  mentioned,  who  was  besieged  in  liis  fort  at 
Shabgunje  by  many  thousand  rebels.  This  cun* 
ning  time-server  had  di^wn  Buepicion  upon  his 
acts  and  motives  on  many  former  occasions ;  but 
as  it  was  more  desirable  to  have  him  as  a  friend 
than  an  enemy,  and  as  he  had  unquestionably 
earned  the  enmity  of  the  rebels  by  his  refusal  to 
act  openly  against  the  British,  it  was  conaidered 
prudent  to  j^b^j  some  attention  to  his  present 
applications  for  aid.  Grant  and  Montgomery » tho 
one  i^  general  and  tho  other  as  commissioner^  held 
potsesiion  of  the  road  from  Cawnpor^  to  Lucknow, 
and  the  road  from  Lucknow  to  Nawabgunge ;  it 
was  hoped  that  Grant's  expedition  would  obtain 
command  likewise  of  the  road  from  Nawabgunge 
to  Fymbad*  These  are  the  three  eomponents  of 
one  main  road  which  nearly  intorsecta  Oude 
from  weat  to  east ;  the  possession  of  it  would 
render  practicable  the  gradual  crushing  of  the 
rebel  bands  in  different  forta  north  and  south 
of  the  road.  The  rebel  leaders,  about  the  middle 
of  tho  month,  were  believed  to  com  prise  the 
Begum  of  Onde,  her  paramour  Mummoo  Khan, 
Bent  Madh DO,  Balx)o  Rambuksh,  Bihonath  Singh, 
Ghandabuksh,  Gholab  Singh,  Nurput  Singh^  the 
Shahzada  Feroze  Shah,  Bhopal  8ingk,  and  others 
of  less  note ;  they  had  under  their  command 
sixty  or  seventy  thousand  armed  men  of  various 
gfad«f^  and  forty  or  fifty  guns.  More  than  half  of 
the  whole  number  were  supposed  to  be  with  the 
Begum  and  Mummoo  Khan,  at  Chowka'Ghitt, 
beyond  the  river  Gogra;  and  to  these  Sir  Hopo 
Grant  directed  his  chief  attention.  Where  Kenn 
Sahib  was  hiding^  tho  British  authorities  could 
never  definitely  learn;  althougli  it  w^as  known 
that  he  wsm  near  the  nortliern  or  Nepaul  frontier 
of  Oude,  It  was  believed  that  he,  as  well  as  tive 
Begum,  waa  becoming  straiteneil  for  want  of  funds 
— appliances  without  whicli  they  could  never 
liope  to  keep  their  rebel  forces  together. 

The  general,  with  his  force  from  Lucknow, 
cxpeHenced  no  obstruction  in  his  mareh  towards 
Fyzabad,     He  arrived  at  a  point  within  fourteen 


miles  of  tliat  city  by  the  28th  of  July,  having 
passed  on  his  way  through  Nawabgunge — leaving 
the  Rajah  of  Kupoorthulla  to  keep  open  his 
communication 9.  His  advance  alarmeii  the  rebel 
army  which  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  besieging 
Maun  Bmgb  in  Shahgunjo  (twelve  miles  south  of 
Fymbad) ;  it  broke  up  into  three  divisions— one  of 
which  fied  towards  Qi>nda  ;  a  second  marched  for 
Sultan  pore  on  the  Goomtec ;  while  a  third  made  for 
Tanda  on  the  Gogra.  This  precipitate  flight  shewed 
in  a  striking  way  tho  dread  felt  by  tho  insurgents 
of  an  encounter  with  Sir  Hopo  Grant ;  for  their 
numbers  are  supposed  to  have  been  at  least  ten 
times  as  great  as  his.  On  the  29th,  Grant  entered 
Fyxabad,  and  there  heard  that  a  large  body  of 
rebels  were  escaping  across  the  Gogra  a  mile  or 
two  ahead  ;  he  pushed  on  with  cavalry  and  horse- 
artillery,  but  was  only  in  time  to  send  a  few  round- 
shot  into  their  rear.  On  the  following  day,  Haun 
Singh,  now  dehvered  from  beleaguerment,  had 
an  interview  w^ith  him»  On  the  2d  of  August, 
two  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  rebel  army 
contrived  to  join  in  the  vicinity  of  Sultanpore, 
w^hcre  they  again  formed  a  compact  army  of 
eighteen  thousand  men,  with  eleven  guns.  Not- 
withstanding the  escape  of  the  rebels,  Grant's 
undisputed  occupation  of  Fyzabad  made  a  great 
impression  in  the  whole  province.  This  place 
was  a  centre  of  Mohammedan  influence;  while 
near  it  was  the  very  ancient  though  decayed  city 
of  Ayodha  or  Oude,  one  of  the  most  sacred  of 
Hindoo  citi^  Religious  quarrels  had  often  broken 
out  between  tho  two  oommunities  j  and  now  the 
British  shewed  themselves  meters  alike  over  the 
Mohammedan  and  the  Hindoo  cities. 

It  was  a  great  advantage  at  tMg  time  that 
Hurdeo  Bnksh,  a  powerful  zemindar  of  Oude,  was 
enabled  to  give  practical  efficiency  to  the  friendly 
feeling  with  which  he  had  regarded  the  English 
throughout  the  mutiny,  At  his  estate  of  Dhurren- 
pore,  not  far  from  Nawabgunge,  he  organised  a 
small  force  of  retainer^  which,  with  two  guns,  he 
employed  in  fighting  against  some  of  llie  neigh- 
bouring thalookdai-a  and  zemindars  who  w^ere 
hostile  to  British  interests.  Such  instances  were 
few  in  number,  but  they  wore  gradually  increas- 
ing ;  and  to  such  agency  the  ultimate  [>acific4tion 
of  Oude  would  necessarily  be  in  considerable  part 
due. 

While  Grant  was  encamped  at  Fyzabad,  he 
made  arraDgemeuts  for  routing  some  of  tho  rebel 
bodies  stationed  in  places  to  the  east  and  south- 
ea^,  whither  they  had  fled  on  his  approach.  He 
made  up  a  column — comprising  the  1st  Madras 
Europeans^  the  Oth  PunjAub  Rifles,  a  detachment 
of  Madras  Sapper?,  a  detachment  of  the  7th 
Hu^ars,  300  of  Hodsou's  Horse,  and  a  troop  of 
hoFE^artilleiy,  With  thia  force,  Brigadier  Horsford 
was  directed  to  proceed  to  Sultanpore,  whither  an 
important  section  of  the  rebels  had  retreated^ 
Heavy  rains  prevented  the  departure  of  the 
1>rigadier  so  soon  as  had  been  intended ;  but  lie 
86t  forth  on  the  9th  of  August^  and  was  joined  on 
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the  way  by  a  ^mall  force  from  LuclnioWj  compris- 
ing Brasjei-'a  Bikhs  and  two  horse-artillery  guns. 
On  the  13t!iy  Horsford  took  possession  of  Sultan- 
pore^  after  a  tongh  opposition  from  &ix:teeti  or 
eighteen  tliouRand  rebels ;  he  not  only  drove  the 
enemy  across  the  river  Goomtee^  but  shelled  them 
out  of  the  cantonments  on  the  opposite  banks. 
The  most  determined  of  the  combatants  among 
the  rebels  were  believed  to  bo  those  regiments  of 
mutinied  sepoys  which  had  been  known  as  the 
Nuseerabad  brigade ;  they  had  established  three 
posts  to  guard  the  ghats  or  ferries  across  the  rivefj 
and  held  these  ghats  for  a  time  with  such  obstinacy 
as  to  occasion  them  a  severe  loss. 

Sultan  pore  occupied  an  important  position  in 
relation  to  tljo  rest  of  Oude ;  being  on  the  same 
river  (the  Goomtee)  as  Lncknow,  and  on  the  high 
road  fi*om  Allahabad  to  Fyzabad.  It  was  evident 
that  this  placej  from  the  relative  positions  of  the 
opposing  forces,  could  not  long  remain  at  peace. 
The  rebels  endeavoured  to  regain  possession  of 
it  after  their  defeat  j  while  8ir  Ilope  Grant 
resolved  to  prevent  theni.  They  returned  to  the 
Goomtee,  and  occupied  many  villages  nearlj'  oppo- 
site the  eity.  On  the  24 th  of  August,  Grant  made 
preparations  for  crossing  the  river  and  attacking 
them.  This  plau  he  put  in  execution  on  the 
following  day  ;  when  twelve  hundred  foot  and  two 
gum  effected  the  passage,  and  seized  three  villages 
immediately  in  front  The  rebels^  however,  main- 
tained a  position  from  which  they  could  send  over 
shot  into  the  British  camp ;  this  lasted  until  tiic 
29th,  'vvhen  they  were  driven  from  their  position, 
and  compelled  to  I'etire  towards  Sasscnpore,  where 
they  reassembled  about  seven  thousand  of  Ihelr 
number,  with  eiglit  guns. 

The  first  dajs  of  September  found  this  body  of 
rebels  separating  and  recombining,  lessening  and 
augmenting,  in  a  manner  that  renders  it  difficult 
to  trace  the  actual  movements.  The  real  mutinous 
sepoys,  the  *  Fan  dies'  of  the  once  mighty  Bengal 
army,  were  now  few  among  them ;  and  the 
fluctuating  numbers  were  made  up  chiefly  of  the 
adherents  of  the  rebellious  thalookdar^  and  ^semin- 
dars  of  Oude — the  vassals  of  those  feudal  barons 
— together  with  felons  and  scoundrels  of  various 
kinds.  On  one  day  the)*  appeared  likely  to  retire 
to  Amethee,  the  stronghold  of  a  rebel  named  La!l 
Madhoo  Singh  ;  on  another,  they  shewed  symp- 
toms of  marching  to  Mozuffcrnu^er,  a  pla(^  about 
ten  miles  from  Bulfanpore  ;  while  on  a  third, 
some  of  them  made  their  appearance  at  a  town 
about  twenty  miles  from  Sultan  pore  on  the 
Locknow  road. 

At  this  time  (September)  the  position  of  the 
British  in  Oude,  so  far  as  concerned  the  possession 
of  actual  governing  power,  was  very  singular. 
They  held  a  belt  of  country  right  across  the  centra 
of  the  province  from  east  to  west  -  while  the  dis- 
tricts north  and  south  of  that  belt  were  either  in 
the  poaaesaion  of  rebels,  or  were  greatly  troubled 
by  them.  The  position  was  thus  clearly  described 
by    the  Luckuow  correspondent  of  the   Bomhai^ 


Gazeite^  'The  districts  in  our  possession  lie  in  & 
large  ellipse,  of  which  Lucknow  and  Dnrriabad  are 
foci  J  the  ends  of  one  diameter  being  Cawnporo 
and  Fyzabad.    These  cities  are  situated  almost  duo 
cast  and  west*     Our  eivil  jurisdiction  extends,  on 
the  average,  twenty-five  miles  all  round  Lucknow, 
and  not  much  less  round  Durriabad,     Our  line  of 
communication  is  uninterrupted  fromiCawnporfttd 
Fyzabad,  which  latter  borders  on  the  Goruckpore 
district/    North  of  this  belt  or  ellipse  'were  various 
bodies  of  rebels    uuder  the   Begum,    Mummoo 
Khan,   Feroze  Shah,   Hurdut  Singh,   and    otlier 
leaders  ;  while  south  of  the  belt  were  other  bodies 
under  Bcni  Madhoo,  Ilunmunt  Siugb^  the  Rajali  of 
Gonda,  &.c.     Irrespective    of  these,   were   Nena 
Sahib  and  somo  of  his  relations  who,  though  not 
to  be  encouuteredj  were  known  to  he  still  in  the 
northeast  of  Oude,  near  the  Nepaul  front! er«    Sir 
Hope  Grant  had   immediate  control   over   both 
banks  of  the  Goomteei  tit^t  Bultaupore,  and  wis 
preparing  for  a  decisive  advanc-e  against  the  rabds 
as  soon  as  he  was  joined  by  Brigadier  Berkdef^ 
who  was  sent  from  Allahabad  on  an  expedition 
presently  to  be  noticed. 

The  portion  of  Oude  nearest  to  TLohOcuiid,  where 
the  energetic  Moulvie  had  lately  lost  hk  life^  was 
kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  anarchy  by 
a  combination  of  rebel  chieftains,  who  declared 
hostility  against  the  Rajah  of  Powayne  for  having 
betrayed  and  kiUed  the  Moulvie.  They  at  first 
quarrelled  a  good  deal  concerning  the  possessdon  of 
the  effects  of  the  deceased  leader ;  bttt  the  Begum 
put  in  a  claim,  which  Aeerns  to  have  been  acceded 
to.  Although  the  authorities  at  Lueknow  coutd  not 
at  this  time  spare  a  force  to  rout  out  the  insut^enta 
on  this  aide  of  Oude,  the  service  vs^as  rendered 
from  llohilcund,  as  will  be  shewn  shortly. 

In  a  distnct  of  Oude  between  Lncknow  and 
tho  Rohilcund  frontier,  a  gallant  affair  was 
achieved  by  Mr  Cavanagh,  who  had  gained  so 
much  renown  by  carrying  the  message  from  Sir 
James  Outram  at  Lucknow  to  Sir  Odin  Oampbell'i 
camp*  Being  appointed  chief  civil  officer  of  the 
Muhiabad  district,  he  arranged  with  Capt4iiti 
Dawson  and  Lieutenant  French  to  defend  the 
district  from  rebels  as  weU  as  they  could,  by  tJie 
aid  of  a  few  native  poUce  and  EOwai"s,  On  tho  30th 
of  July  a  body  of  150C^  insurgents,  with  one  gun, 
made  a  sudden  attack  on  a  small  out -station 
defended  only  by  about  70  men.  The  place  was 
gallantly  held  until  Cavanagh  and  French  reached 
it  One  bold  charge  sent  the  rebels  Seeing  in  all 
directions ;  and  the  district  was  soon  pacifiiML  Mr 
Cavanagh  had  the  tact  to  win  over  several  small 
zemindars  to  the  Britisli  cause,  by  threatening  to 
punish  them  if  insubardiuate,  and  by  undertaking 
to  aid  them  if  they  were  attacked  by  rebel  handu  i 
they  combined  to  maintain  four  hundred  mateh* 
lock  men  at  their  own  expense  in  the  British  eaaie« 
Many  of  the  petty  rajahs  and  zemindars  had  them- 
selves been  more  than  suspected ;  but  the  civil 
authorities  were  empowered  to  win  them  over^  by 
an  indulgent  forgetfulness  of  their  past  conduct. 


GRADUAL  PACIFICATION  IN  THE  AUTUMN, 


On  another  sido  of  Oude,  near  Allahabad  and 
the  apex  of  the  Doab^  thero  were  many  bold  and 
ret^kless  thalookdars,  who  held  out  threats  to  all 
of  their  class  who  dared  to  pi'ofess  friendship  to 
the  English.  A  loyal  thalookdar,  fi  a  boo  Ham  pur- 
sand  Singh j  was  attacked  by  a  number  of  these 
confederated  chieftains  with  their  reUincra  at 
Soraon  ;  they  took  Inni  and  his  family  prisonei*, 
destroyed  his  house,  and  sacked  the  Tillage.  As  this 
course  of  proceeding  would  hare  deterred  frieudly 
tlialookdara  from  a  persistence  in  their  loyal ty^ 
;tud  still  nwre  certainly  deterred  waverem  from 
making  a  choice  adverse  to  the  rebel  cause,  means 


were  taken  to  check  it  Brigadier  Berkeley  was 
placed  in  eommand  of  a  *SoTaoD  Field-force/  hastily 
collected,  comprising  200  of  H.M.  32d  foot,  the  7th 
Punjaub  infantry,  about  150  other  infantry,  two 
troops  of  Lahore  light  horse,  a  detachment  of 
Madras  cavalrjj  detachments  of  horse  and  foot 
artillery,  and  nine  guns  anrl  mortars.  The  briga- 
dier set  out  for  Allahabad^  where  the  force  had 
been  collected,  crossed  the  Ganges^  marched  to  the 
Oude  frantic r,  and  came  in  Bight  of  a  body  of  rebels 
on  the  1 4th  of  July,  at  the  fort  and  village  of 
UehaJifn^one  of  the  small  forts  iu  which  Onde 
abounded.     The  rebels  retired  into  the  fort  on  his 
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approach,  allowing  liis  akirmishci^  to  take  ea5?y 
posseasion  of  the  village.  He  encircled  the  fort 
with  cavalry,  and  placed  horse-art iUery  to  watch 
any  outlt^ts  of  escape.  A  firing  by  heavy  guns  was 
not  satisfactory  to  him,  owing  to  the  fort  being 
completely  hidden  by  trees  and  thick  scrubby 
jungle  ;  and  he  therefore  resolved  on  storming  the 
place  by  his  infantry.  The  assault  was  speedily 
and  thoroughly  successful  About  250  of  the 
rebels  were  killed  in  the  fort  and  ditch  ;  and  about 
as  many  more  were  chased  through  the  jungle  and 
cut  down  by  the  cavalry  and  horse-artillery.  The 
place  was  not  properly  a  fort ;  it  was  a  larj^e  area 
of  jungle  surrounded  by  a  dilapidated  earthen  wall 
and  ditch,  and  fenced  with  a  thorny  abattisT  having 
a  brick  house  in  the  centre.  The  rebels  being 
driven  out,  Brigadier  Berkeley  caused  the  jungle  to 
be  cut,  the  walk  to  be  levelled,  and  tlic  house 
destroyed.  After  resting  on  the  10th,  Berkeley 
proceeded  on  the  16th  to  the  fort  of  Tiroul,  seven 
miles  north  of  Horaon.    He  found  this  fort  in  the 
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middle  of  an  irapenefrable  thorny  jnngle,  through 
which  a  few  paths  were  cut  in  directions  known 
only  to  the  natives  ;  it  waa  surrounded  by  a  very 
thick  thorny  ahattis ;  and  it  had  walla,  ba^tions^ 
ditches,  escarps,  like  a  miniature  fortress,  with 
a  stronghold  in  the  centre  to  which  the  garrison 
could  retire  when  closely  pressed.  There  were 
only  three  guns  on  the  bastions,  but  the  walls  were 
loopholed  for  musketry*  So  thick  was  the  belt  of 
trees  and  jungle  around,  that  the  brigadier  could 
scarcely  obtain  a  sight  of  the  fort;  he  therefore 
deemed  it  prudent  to  employ  his  mortara  and  a 
34-pouniler  howitzer  before  sending  in  hia  infantry 
to  assault.  This  snceectled  ;  the  enemy  evacuated 
the  place  during  the  night,  leaving  behind  them  tlieir 
three  guns  and  gun- am  man  it*  on.  The  infantry 
were  on  the  alert  to  assist,  but  the  enemy  left  them 
nothing  to  do.  Fort  Tiroul  was  then  destroyed,  as 
fort  Soraon  had  been*  The  former  was  rather  a 
superior  example  of  an  Oudian  fort ;  although 
the  walla  and  bastions  were  ouly  of  earth,  they 
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were  of  snch  considerable  thickness,  and  were 
aided  so  greatly  by  looplwled  parapets^  ditches, 
breastworks,  riflepitit,  thorny  abattis^  Jtigi^ag  in- 
tTcnchmant*,  aud  thick  jungle — that  the  enemy 
might  have  made  a  tough  resistance  to  an  infantry 
attack^  if  they  bad  not  been  frightened  out  by 
Bhells  and  baUs.  By  a  somewhat  simitar  train 
of  operations,  Brigadier  Berkeley  captured  and 
defitroyed  a  fort  at  Bhy spoor;  and  having  thus 
finiehed  the  work  intrusted  to  htm,  ho  i-eturned 
with  his  temporary  ^  Soraon  Field-force'  to  Allaha- 
bad. After  a  brief  interral,  he  was  again  sent 
forth ^  to  demolish  other  Oudian  forts  at  places 
accessible  from  Allahabad,  of  which  one  was  at 
Fertabghnr  i  and  then  to  advance  to  Sultanpore^ 
to  aid  Bir  Hope  Grant.  The  two  generals  would 
then  comtnand  a  semicircle  of  country,  within 
which  most  of  the  rebels  in  the  eastern  half  of 
Oude  would  be  enclosed ;  and  an  advance  of  other 
columns  from  Lncknow  would  oompletely  hem 
them  in.  There  were  many  symptoms,  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  that  numerous  zemindars  and 
thalookdars  were  only  waiting  for  a  decent  pre- 
text, a  decisive  success  of  the  British^  to  give  in 
their  adhesion. 

The  banks  of  the  Gangea  nearest  to  the  province 
of  OudOj  even  so  low  down  as  Allahabad,  where 
the  govern  Oregon  eral  and  the  i?ommander-in*cliief 
were  residing,  re<iuircd  close  watching  ;  they  were 
infested  by  bands  of  rebels,  gome  of  whom  devas- 
tated the  villages^  whUo  others  sought  to  cross  the 
Ganges  into  tho  Doab,  and  carry  mischief  into 
new  districts*  Towards  tlic  close  of  July — ^to  cite 
one  among  many  instances — it  became  known  that 
the  rebels  had  collected  many  boats  on  the  Onde 
SI  do  of  tho  river,  ready  to  cross  over  into  the  Doab 
if  the  fortune  of  war  should  render  this  desirable. 
The  authorities  at  once  sent  up  the  t/umiia  steamer, 
with  a  party  of  130  Bikhs  and  two  gans.  At 
Manickpore  and  Kunknr^  some  distance  up  the 
riverj  they  found  more  than  twenty  boats,  which 
they  succeeded  in  destroying ;  but  the  two  forts 
W€ff6  well  armed  with  guns  and  rebels,  and  could 
not  be  safely  attacked  at  that  time — another  and 
itronger  expeditionary  force  was  required  to  effect 
this,  In  August,  and  again  in  September,  small 
forces  were  sent  up  from  Allahabad  by  river, 
which  had  the  desired  efiect  of  checking  these 

Viscount  Canning  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  both 
remained  at  Allahabad  throughout  tbe  period  to 
which  this  chapter  relates — where,  indeed,  they 
had  long  been  located*  It  was  convenient  for 
sach  in  his  special  capacity ,  owing  to  its  central 
situation.  Sir  Colin  needed  to  bo  informed  daily 
of  the  prooeedinp  of  all  tbe  brigadeSj  columns, 
foroeS)  and  detachments  which  were  out  on  active 
service.  Gladly  would  he  have  kept  them  all 
under  cover  until  the  rainy  season  had  passed  ; 
hnt  tho  03cigenct^  of  the  service  prevented  this  ; 
sorao  troops  were  necessarily  in  the  field — in 
B#har,  in  Oude,  in  Eohilcund,  in  Bundelcund,  in 
^e  H&hratta  states,  in  Rajpootana;   and  these^ 


whether  their  number  were  few  or  mmiiji  wfft 
aU  working  to  one  common  end.    At  no  oihflr 
city  cotdd  Bir  Colin  receive  news  from  all  those 
regions  more  promptly  than  at  Allahabad^    Again, 
Viscount  Canning  found    it    necossarj  to   be  in 
intimate  commnniimtion  with  the  cotntBander-in- 
chief,  in  relation  to  all  projects  and  arraDgem^eati 
involving    military    operations,    on     which     the 
ultimate  paciti cation  of  India  so  much  depended 
It  was  desirable,  also,  that  he  should  be  near  Oiul% 
the  aflfairs  of  which  were  far  more  delicate  then 
those  of  any  other  Indian  province.     Man  j  crenls 
were  likely  to  arise,  concerning  which  tho  olectnc 
telegraph,  though   instantaneous,  might    be   too 
curt  and  enigmatical,  and  which  would  hB  mndi 
better  settled  by  a  pei^onal  conferenoe  wiOi  the 
chief  to  whom  the  government  of  the  Anglo- Indian 
empire  was  consigned. 

Orders  and  dispatches,  military  and  politicalg 
were  issued  in  great  number  from  Allahabad, 
which  was  the  substitute  for  Calcutta  at  that  lime. 
Much  progress  had  been  inatle  towards  th^  eoti- 
struction  of  a  new  English  to^v-n,  with  liooaei^ 
hotels,  ofhces,  and  shops  i  and  much  also  in  tlie 
building  of  new  barracks^  for  the  English  troop* 
which  must  necessarily  continue  to  be  stationed  at 
this  important  place,  Tho  governor-general  and 
the  oommander-incbief  were  each  surrounded 
witli  his  statl^  of  officials,  for  the  transaction  of 
busineas;  and  both  worked  untiringly  for  the 
public  benefit. 

From  time  to  time  Viscount  dinning  g!iiTe  effect 
to  several  recommendations  made  by  tho  generals 
and  brigadiers  for  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
fidelity  and  bravery  of  native  soldiers.  At  a 
period  when  the  treachery  of  the  '  Pandlos  *  of  the 
Bengal  army  had  been  ])roduoiiv6  of  vuch  bitter 
fhiit,  it  was  doubly  desirable  to  pratie  and  reward 
such  native  troops  as  bore  up  well  against  the 
temptations  to  which  they  were  exposed.  On 
one  day  he  issued  orders  for  the  promotioD  of 
certain  officers  and  men  of  the  Hyderabad  Con- 
tingent, for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  the  action  at 
Banda ;  and  in  orders  of  subsequent  dates;  othefr 
well-deserving  native  troops  were  singled  out  for 
reward.  Ressaldars  were  promoted  to  he  ressAldar- 
majors,  duifadars  to  bo  ressaldars  or  jemadai% 
bargheers  and  sUladsj^  to  be  dufiadars^  naiks  to 
be  havildars,  and  so  on — these  being  same  of  the 
many  designations  of  native  military  officers  in 
India.  One  of  the  higher  grade  of  native  officen 
in  the  Hyderabad  Contiugent,  Ressaldar-major 
Meer  Dilawar  Hossein,  was  made^  member  of  the 
First.  Class  of  *tho  Order  of  British  India,'  ^itfe 
the  title  of  ^  Sirdar  Babadoor/  Sometimes  towns 
themselves  were  complimented,  as  a  mode  of 
gratifying  the  inhabitants^  when  good  servioe 
had  been  rendered.  Thus  Sasseram  became  the 
subject  of  the  following  order  i  *  As  a  special 
mark  of  the  consideration  of  government  for  tho 
loyal  services  rendered  by  Shah  Koobeeroodeen 
Ahmed  of  Sasseram,  and  his  fellow. to wnspeople^ 
in  repclJing  the  mutineers,  the  Eight  Hon,  the 
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Governor-general  is  pleased  to  confer  upon  Sasseram 
the  name  of  Nasirool  Hook-Kusbah,  '^ Sasseram  the 
aider  or  supporter  of  the  mlers." ' 

Sir  Colin  Oampbeirs^  daily  duties  of  coarse  bore 
relation  chiefly  to  military  matters.  On  one  occa- 
sion, while  at  Allahabad,  he  reviewed  the  camel- 
corps  as  one  of  the  reinforcements  which  from  time 
to  time  arrived  at  that  place.  This  was  towards 
the  close  of  July.  It  was  a  carious  sight  to  see 
four  hundred  camels  going  through  their  military 
evolutions  on  the  maidan  or  plain  outside  the 
city.  These  ungainly  beasts  performed  almost  all 
the  usual  cavalry  movements.  Besides  an  armed 
native  driver,  each  camel  carried  an  English 
soldier,  who  occupied  the  back  seat,  and  was  in  a 
position  to  use  his  rifle.  The  camels  had  been 
trained  to  the  word  of  command.  On  a  recognised 
touch  of  the  guiding-string,  they  dropped  on  their 
knees,  the  riflemen  descended  quickly,  went  on  for 
a  distance  in  skirmishing  order,  remounted  on  the 
recall  being  signalled,  and  the  camels  then  rose  in 
their  wonted  clumsy  manner.  This  corps  was 
likely  to  render  very  valuable  service,  by  rapidly 
conveying  a  few  skilled  riflemen  to  distances  and 
over  tracts  which  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
infantry. 

The  commander-in-chief,  a  man  indefatigable  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  acquired  for  himself 
the  reputation  of  being  a  general  who  insisted  on 
all  the  duties  of  regimental  service  being  properly 
attended  to  by  the  officers ;  to  the  efiect  that  all 
alike  should  work  for  the  common  cause,  in  camps 
and  barracks,  as  well  as  in  the  field.  The  following 
order,  issued  about  the  close  of  August,  will  shew 
how  numerous  were  the  duties  thus  marked  out : 
'  The  commander-in-chief  begs  that  general  officers 
commanding  divisions  and  brigades  will  urge  com- 
manding-officers of  her  Majesty's  regiments,  troops, 
and  batteries,  to  give  their  most  particular  atten- 
tion to  all  points  of  interior  economy ;  to  examine 
and  correct  regimental  books ;  to  re-enlist  soldiers 
of  limited  service  willing  to  renew  their  engage- 
ments; to  complete  soldiers'  clothing  and  neces- 
saries, examine  soldiers'  accounts,  soldiers'  claims, 
and  small  account-books ;  to  close,  and  render  to 
the  proper  departments,  the  accounts  of  deceased 
officers  and  soldiers ;  to  examine  arms,  accoutre- 
ments, and  ammunition,  and  repair  deficiencies; 
to  continue  judging-distance  drills  and  musketry- 
instruction,  as  far  as  the  climate  will  permit; 
to  provide  occupation  for  soldiers  without  harass- 
ing them  by  mere  routine  drills ;  to  consider  their 
comforts,  diet,  and  amusements;  to  re-establish  the 
regimental  school,  and  encourage  by  every  means 
the  study  of  the  Hindustani  language,  both  by 
officers  and  soldiers  disposed  to  study  it ;  to  ascer- 
tain by  inquiry  what  means  exist  in  the  neigh- 

*  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that,  abont  the  date  to  which  theie 
eTents  refer,  the  oommander-in-ohier  began  to  be  frequentlj 
designated  by  hit  peerage-title.  He  bad  been  creaUd  Baron 
Clyde  of  Clydesdale,  tai  recognition  of  hie  valaable  mUitary 
lerricee.  To  prerent  oonftielon,  howerer,  II  may  be.weU,  In 
the  remaintaig  pagea  of  this  work,  to  retain  the  mqre  fiunUlar 
appellation.  Sir  Colin  Campbell. 


boorhood  of  their  quarters,  both  in  materials  and 
workmen,  to  ftimish  their  regiments  with  boots 
and  clothing,  in  the  event  of  foilure  of  the  usnal 
supply ;  finally,  to  maintain  the  most  exact  disci- 
pline, the  strict  performance  of  all  duties,  and 
proper  marks  of  respect  to  officers;  which  will  be 
much  assisted  by  a  proper  example  on  the  part  of 
officers,  in  dress  and  deportment,  regularity  in 
their  duties,  and  treatment  of  native  servants  and 
followers.' 

This  last  clause,  treatment  of  native  servants 
and  foUowers,'  related  to  a  serious  matter.  Many 
of  the  younger  officers,  chiefly  those  whose  know- 
ledge of  India  had  extended  only  over  a  few 
months,  had  acquired  the  habit  of  speaking  and 
writing  of  the  natives  as  if  they  were  all  fiends 
alike,  to  sabre  and  hang  whom  was  a  pleasurable 
duty.  The  atrocities  of  some  were  visited  on  alL 
The  '  Pandies '  who  had  begun  the  mutiny  were 
now  mixed  up  with  others  in  the  common  desig- 
nations of 'niggers'  and  'devils;'  and  the  officers 
above  alluded  to  were  far  too  prone  to  use  the 
stick  or  the  whip  on  the  shoulders  of  natives, 
simply  because  they  were  natives,  even  when 
inoffensively  employed.  The  observant  corres- 
pondents of  some  of  the  London  journals  were  too 
much  struck  with  this  dangerous  tendency  to  allow 
it  to  pass  unnoticed ;  they  commented  on  it  with 
severity.  The  letters  from  officers,  made  public  in 
the  journals  published  in  India^  famished  abund- 
ant proof  of  the  feelings  and  language  adverted 
to,  conveyed  in  their  own  terms.  Unless  the 
mutiny  were  to  end  with  general  enmity  on  both 
sides,  it  was  essential  that  an  improved  tone  should 
prevail  in  this  matter;  and  to  this  end,  many  hints 
were  given  by  the  authorities,  in  England  as  well 
as  in  India. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  say  all  that  need  be 
said  concerning  the  Doab  and  Rohilcund,  the 
regions  in  which  the  mutiny  really  commenced. 

Rohilcund  was  troubled  with  nothing  beyond 
trifling  disturbances  during  the  month  of  July; 
and  these  came  chiefly  from  Oude.  Rebel  leaders, 
with  small  bands  of  depredators,  crossed  the 
firontier,  and  harried  some  of  the  neighbouring 
villages.  So  little,  however,  was  there  of  an 
organised  rebel  army  in  the  province,  that  the 
predatory  irruptions  were  easily  quelled  by 
means  of  small  detachments  of  troops.  At  one 
period  in  the  month  a  body  of  Oudians  crossed 
into  the  northern  part  of  Rohilcund,  and  com- 
bined with  a  rabble  under  one  Nizam  Ali  in 
the  wild  Roodurpore  tract  of  country.  As  it  was 
considered  possible  that  an  attack  on  Pileebheet 
might  be  contemplated,  the  authorities  at  Bareilly 
sent  a  small  force — comprising  the  Rohilcund 
Horse,  a  troop  or  two  of  Punjaub  cavalry,  and 
three  companies  of  the  Kumaon  levies— to  Pileeb- 
heet; this  movement  caused  the  insurgents  to 
retire  quickly.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mohum- 
dee,  where  much  fighting  had  taken  place  daring 
Sir  Colin  Oampbell's  campaign  in  the  spring, 
bands  of  rebels  still  hovered  about,  looking  for 
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any  chances  of  success,  and  requiring  to  be  care- 
fully watched.  One,  of  about  four  thousand  men, 
was  under  Khan  Bahatloor  Khan  of  BaroOly ;  a 
second,  under  K!ian  All  Nadm  of  Oude,  numbercjd 
fivo  thousand ;  and  a  third,  under  Wilaynt  Shab, 
mustered  three  thousand.  These,  with  twenty  or 
thirty  guns,  might  have  wrought  much  mischief 
if  combined  with  the  Oude  rebels  ;  but  they  were 
so  placed  on  the  frontier  of  the  two  provinces 
as  to  be  nearly  isolated,  and  afraid  of  any  bold 
movemente.  The  authorities,  however,  were  on 
their  guard.  A  force,  iacluding  De  Kantzow'a 
Horse,  was  sent  for  the  protection  of  Powayne ; 
and  Hajah  Juggernath  Singh,  of  that  place,  bad 
about  two  thousand  men  who  could  be  depended 
upon  to  oppose  the  rehels.  In  August,  the  town 
and  station  of  Pileebheet  were  frequently  threat- 
ened by  one  Kala  Khan,  who  had  three  thousand 
budmasbes  at  his  beck,  with  four  gtins»  As  it  was 
ileemed  necessary  to  defend  Noria,  a  station  about 
ten  miles  distant,  a  small  force  was  sent  out  from 
Pileebheet  to  effect  this.  Kala  Khan  attacked  the 
force  at  Sersown,  and  brought  on  an  engagement 
in  which  his  three  tbousand  were  opposed  to  about 
five  htm  (bed.  He  received  a  severe  defeat,  and 
bst  his  guns,  threo  elephant?,  and  a  number  of 
bullocks.  This  occurred  during  the  last  week  in 
August.  In  September,  matters  remained  nearly 
in  the  same  state;  the  authorities  in  llohiJcund 
could  not  at  once  spare  troops  in  sufRcieut  num)>er 
to  put  down  the  insurgents  thoroughly  ;  but  tho 
successes  of  Sir  Hope  Grants  in  the  central  parts 
of  Oudej  would  gradually  but  necessarily  weaken 
the  isolated  bands  of  rebels  on  the  frontier  of  the 
two  provinces, 

Mcerut  and  Delhi  bad  long  been  at  pcacd,  Na 
symptoms  of  rebel  armies  appeared  near  tboso 
cities.  Sir  John  Lawrcne^j  having  had  the 
province  of  Delhi  attached  to  his  government  of 
the  Punjaub^  was  ruling  it  with  the  same  vigour 
as  his  other  provinces.  All  the  natives,  Hindoo 
and  Mohammedan,  saw  that  he  was  a  nmn  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  Many  of  the  antiquated  usages 
of  the  East  India  Company,  in  force  in  other 
provinoeS)  he  abrtigatcd,  and  introduced  a  system 
more  Buitable  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  country 
and  its  inhahttant^.  The  *  regulations,*  m  they  are 
called,  be  abohshed  altogether  ;  and  established  in 
their  place  a  system  of  gov  eminent  in  which  sum- 
mary trial  by  vM  mce  examination  was  adopted, 
A  military  poUce  was  organised ;  and  every  village 
compelled  to  jiay  compensation  for  any  damage 
done  within  its  boundaries. 

The  district  around  Eta  w  ah  was  occasion  ally 
disturbed  by  a  dacoit  leader  named  Roop  Singh, 
who  collected  a  band  of  adherents,  comprising  a 
few  of  the  G  wall  or  Contingent,  a  few  of  the 
mutinied  troops  from  Scindia's  own  army,  and 
numerous  matchlockmen  from  the  ra^  ines  of  the 
Jumna.  With  this  motley  force  he  levied  con* 
tributions  from  such  of  the  villages  as  were  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  him.  He  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Ajeetmul  and  other  places  early  in  July  ; 


but  was  speedily  I'onted  out  by  a  small  detachroent 
sent  in  pursuit.  During  August,  this  part  of  India 
was  infested  by  men  of  the  same  class  as  those 
who  troubled  so  many  other  provinces — reektew 
adventurers  and  escaped  felons,  who  took  advantage 
of  the  state  of  public  afimrs  to  plunder  viUagw* 
and  make  exactions  on  every  side.  Some  of  them 
were  beaded  by  chieftains  who  con  Id  boast  of  a 
few  hundred  retainers^  and  who,  with  retainers 
and  rabble  together,  gave  more  organisation  to  the 
plunderers.  The  principal  among  them  vras  Roop 
Singh,  mentioned  above,  who  kept  armed  posses- 
sion of  a  fort  at  Burhee,  Bbun-ec,  or  Burbay,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Chumbnl  with  the  Jumnaj  and 
occasioned  great  annoyance  by  attacking  hosXs  and 
levying  toll  as  they  passed,  To  keep  these  several 
mischief -makers  in  Fubjeetiou  required  much 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  troops  belonging  to 
district  Towards  the  close  of  the  mouthy  a  foi 
was  sent  out  from  Etawab  purposely  to  take  thi 
fort  and  disperse  the  rebels.  This  was  cffi?ctualJy 
accomplished  on  the  28th.  Suspecting  what  was 
intended,  the  rebels  attempted  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  boats  carrying  the  detachment,  at  a 
place  called  Gui  ha  Koodor,  a  fortified  village  three 
miles  higher  up.  8o  long  as  the  troops  ware  In 
the  boats,  the  rebels  made  a  show  of  determination 
on  shore  ;  but  a  landing  soon  scattered  tbcm  in  all 
directions.  The  troops  then  re'Cmharkcd,  doat«d 
down  to  Burhee,  landed,  took  possession  of  the 
fort,  and  compelled  Roop  Singh  to  make  a  basty 
retreat.  This  done,  they  collected  and  seeored  all 
the  boats  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  rivers 
Jumna,  Chumbnl,  and  Kooraree,  as  a  measure  of 
precaution,  clearing  all  the  rebels  from  the  vicinity 
of  Dholpore,  They  then  proceeded  against  the 
chief  of  Chuekemuggur,  another  leader  of  rebel 
bands  whom  it  was  necessary  to  put  down.  In 
September,  Etawah,  like  the  other  districts  around 
it,  was  very  little  troubled  by  warlike  or  mutinous 
proceedings, 

Agra  found  no  difficulty  in  maintaiiiing  order  in 
and  near  the  city.  When,  in  June,  the  temporary 
success  of  Tantcea  Topee  and  the  Gwalior  mutineers 
gave  some  cause  for  alarm,  the  authorities  of  Agra 
sent  out  troops  to  escort  Scindia  back  to  the  capital 
of  his  dominions  ;  and  when,  at  a  later  date,  those 
mutineers  were  fleeing  from  Gwalior,  and  were 
believed  to  he  on  the  way  to  Bburtpore  or 
Odeyporo,  a  detachment  was  sent  out  to  check 
their  approach.  This  detachment  consisted  of  the 
3d  Bengal  Eut'opeans  and  a  battery  of  guns,  and 
was  placed  in  aid  of  Brigadier  ShowersV  force. 
The  demonstration  took  effect ;  for  (as  we  shall 
see  more  in  detail  presently),  Tanteea  Topee  bent 
his  steps  southward,  away  from  the  threatened 
assault;  and  Showci^  w^as  enabled  to  send  bade 
the  detacliment  through  Fnttehpore  Sikri  to  Agra, 
From  that  time,  during  the  summer  and  autnnm 
months,  Agra  and  its  neighbourhood  were  at  peace. 

Directing  attention  next  to  the  Punjanb,  we  may 
remark  tliat  those  who  had  the  keenest  sense 
of  the  value  of  lojal  integrity  in  times  of  trouble, 
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were  anxioufl  to  see  the  day  when  some  recogni- 
tion sliould  be  shewn  of  the  eer vices  of  three 
native  rajahs,  witUuut  whose  co- operation  it  would 
scarcely  have  been  possible  for  Sir  John  Lawrence 
to  hate  sent  those  troops  fi^om  the  Punjaub  which 
enabled  Sir  Archda!e  Wlkon  to  recaptare  Delhi. 
These  wete  the  Rajahs  of  Putialab,  Jheendj  and 
Nabah— three  small  states  which  were  at  one  time 


included  within  Sirhind,  then  among  the  *Sikh 
protected  states,*  and  then  among  the  '  Cis-Sutlej 
states/  The  rajahs  were  aemi*in dependent,  havbg 
most  of  the  privileges  of  independent  rulers,  bmt 
being  at  the  same  time  under  certain  engagements 
to  the  British  government  Jf  they  had  swelled 
the  ranks  of  the  insurgent^  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
Htndostan  contd  Iiave  been  recoTered  i  for  these 
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states  intervene  between  Lahore  and  Umritsir  on 
the  one  »ide,  and  Delhi  on  the  other.  From 
fi i-st  to  iaat  the  rajahs  not  only  folftUed  their 
engagements,  but  more ;  and  the  government  had 
abundant  reason  Vj  bo  glad  that  these  three 
territones  had  not  been  'annexed;'  for  annexa- 
tion, if  not  the  cause,  was  unquestionably  one  of 
the  aggravations  to  mutiny.  Viscount  Canning,  in 
July,  rewarded  these  three  Sikli  chiefs  (for  they 
were  8ikhs,  though  not  exactly  PunjauUeea)  with 
estates  and  honoura.  The  Rajah — or  rather  Maha- 
rajah, for  he  was  of  higher  grade  than  the  other 
two — of  Putialah  received  certain  territories  in 
Jhujjar  and  Bhudonr,  on  a  certain  military  tenure 
in  return  for  the  revenues.  He  also  received  the 
gift  of  a  house  at  Delhi  which,  once  belonging  to 
one  of  the  heguma  of  the  imperial  family,  had 
been  confiscated  on  account  of  her  complicity  hi  tlie 
mutiny.  Lastly,  \m  honoraiy  titles  were  increased 
by  the  following:  *  Furznnd  Khas,  Munsoor  Zuman, 
Ameer-ool-Omrah,  Maharajah  Dhurraj  liajahshur 
Sree  Maharajah  liajgan,  Nirundur  Bingh  Mahundur 


Bahadoor ' — an  accumulation,  the  weight  of  which 
wonld  he  oppressive  to  any  but  an  oriental 
prince.  The  translation  is  said  to  he :  *  Special 
Son,  Conqueror  of  the  World,  Chief  of  the  Chiefa, 
Maharajali  of  Kajaha ' — and  so  on.  The  Hajali  of 
Jhecnd  received  the  Dadree  territoiy,  thirteen 
villagea  in  the  Koolran  Pergunnah,  and  a  con- 
fiscated royal  house  at  Delhi.  The  additions  were: 
That  he  he  allowed  a  salute  of  elev  eu  guns ;  that 
his  presents  he  increased  from  eleven  to  fifteen 
fcrays  ;  that  his  state  visits  to  the  govemor-geneml 
be  returned  by  the  secretary  ;  and  tliat  his  honorary 
titles  be  thus  increased :  'Most  cherished  Son  of 
true  Faith,  Rajah  Surroop  Singh  WaJeo  Jheend.' 
The  Hajali  of  Kabah  received  similar  presents,  and 
the  honorary  appellations  uf — *  Noble  Son  of  good 
Faith,  Berar  Bnnsee  Sirmoor  Eajah  Bhurpoor 
8ingh  Malindur  Bahadoor/  The  revenues  made 
over  to  these  rajahs  amounted — to  the  ^vfit,  about 
£20,D0a  per  annum  ;  to  the  second^  £1^,000  j  to  the 
third,  £ll,fX>0. 

We   ma^y   smile    at    these    extravagances    of 
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compUment,  but  tlie  servicea  rendered  deserved  a 
solid  reward  as  well  as  an  aildition  to  honorary  titles. 
For*  it  must  be  remembered,  the  Rajah  of  Futialah 
maintained  a  contingent  of  5000  troops— protected 
the  stations  of  Umballa  and  Kumaul  at  the  out- 
break of  the  mutiny— guarded  the  grand  trunk- 
road  from  Kurnaul  to  Phillour,  keeping  it  open 
(br  the  paasage  of  British  and  Pnnjaub  troops— 
eo-operated  with  General  Van  Cortland t  in  Hissar 
—lent  money  when  Sir  John  Lawrence's  coffers 
were  running  low — and  encouraged  others  by 
his  own  unswerving  loyalty-  Again:  the  Eajah 
of  Jbecudj  whose  contingent  was  very  smallj  did 
not  hesitate  to  leave  his  own  territory  undefended, 
and  march  towards  Delhi— assisting  to  defend  most 
of  the  stations  between  that  city  and  Kurnaul,  and 
to  keep  open  the  communication  across  the  Jumna. 
Again  :  the  Rajah  of  Nabahj  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  disturbanceij  proceeded  to  aid  Mr  Commis- 
siouer  Barnes  in  maintaining  Loodianah — tupplied 
an  escort  for  the  siege-train — ^gallantly  opposed  the 
Jullundur  mutineers — provided  carriage  for  stores 
— and  made  loans  to  the  Punjaub  government  in  a 
time  of  monetary  need.  The  districts  given  to  these 
rajahSj  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  John  Lawrencej 
were  so  chosen  as  to  furnish  a  prudent  barrier  of 
8ikhs  between  turbulent  Mohammedans  on  the 
one  side  and  equally  turbulent  Rajpoots  on  the 
other. 

Kor  did  the  authoritieB  oegleot  to  reeognise  the 
serrioei  of  humbler  persona,  iJthough,  principally 
fh>m  the  proverbial  tiowness  of  official  movements, 
the  recognition  wag  often  delayed  to  an  unreason- 
able extent.  Occasion  has  more  than  once  pre- 
sented itself,  in  former  chapters,  for  noticing  the 
bestowal  of  tho  much-prized  Victoria  Cross  on 
officer!  and  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves  by  acts  of  personal  valour.  Owing  to  tlie 
dilatory  official  routine  just  adverted  to,  it  was  not 
until  the  S7th  of  July  that  Sergeant  Smith  and 
Bugler  Hawthorne  received  the  Victoria  Cross  for 
their  intrepid  services  at  the  siege  of  Delhi  ton 
months  before.  Their  regiment,  the  d2d  foot,  was 
at  Sealkote  in  the  Punjaub  on  that  date;  and 
Brigadier  Stisted  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  tho 
honouring  insignia  to  them.  He  told  them  that 
the  Victoria  Cross  is  In  reality  more  honourable 
than  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  seeing  that  no  one  can 
obtain  it  except  by  virtue  of  well-authenticated 
acts  of  heroism.  He  gracefully  admitted  that  his 
own  Order  of  the  Bath  was  due  more  to  the  pluck 
and  bravery  of  his  men  than  to  his  own  indivi- 
dual services;  and  in  reference  to  the  Victoria 
Cross  he  added :  *  I  only  wish  I  had  it  myself/ 
Another  bestowal  of  this  honour  we  will  briefly 
mention,  to  show  %vhat  kind  of  spirit  is  to  be 
found  within  the  breasts  of  British  troops.  The 
award  of  the  Cross,  in  this  instance,  was  delayed 
no  less  than  fourteen  months  after  the  achieve^ 
ment  for  which  it  was  given  j  and  the  soldier  may 
well  have  doubted  whether  he  would  ever  receive 
it  The  instance  was  that  of  Gunner  William 
Oonnolly,  of  the  Bengal  hone-artillery ;  and  the 


conduct  for  which  his  officer,  Lieutmimnt  Cookiiy 
reoonom ended  lum  for  this  distinctioii,  was  reoonM 
in  a  dispatch  firom  which  an  extract  is  here  giTen 
in  a  foot-note,* 

A  very  unexpected   event,  in  July,   was   the 
revolt  of  a  regiment,  or  a  poition  of  a  regioieot^  tn 
tliat  region  of  India  which  was  believed  to   be 
more  vigorously  governed  and   in   better   handi 
than  any  other — the  Punjaub,    Tho  facts,  as  they 
afterwards  came  out  (mostly,  however^  on  tteanay 
evidence),  appear  to  have  been  nearly  as  foOow : 
The  ISth  punjaub    infantry,  stationed    at   Dera 
Ismael  Khan,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Indni, 
contained  among  its  numl>ers  about  a  hundred 
Malwaie  Sikht,  a  peculiar  tribe  different  from  th« 
other  Sikhs  of  the  Punjaub.     Theflo  Mftlwmiat 
planned  a  mutiny.    On  a  particular  nighty  iOlEid  of 
them  were  to  murder  the  officers  of  the  atatiois ; 
the  fort  was  to  be  sebed  ;   and  the  3£lth  Btngal 
native  infantry,  which  had  been  disarmed  some 
time  previously^  was  to  be  re-armed   from  the 
magazines  and  stores  of  the  fort     Tho  two  regi- 
ments  of  mutineers,  perhaps  joined  by  the  Sikhs  of 
Benny*!  regiment  at  Bunnoo,  were  then  to  embzirk 
in  boats  on  the  InduSj  taking  with  them  tho  gum^ 
ammunition,  and  treasure,  and  were  to  float  down 
to  Dera  Gbazee  Khan  ;  here  they  expected  to  lie 
joined  by  the  native  garrison,  with  whom  they 
would  cross  the  Indus  to  Moullan  ;  and  lastly, 
with  two  regiments  from  tho  last-namod  places 
they  hoped  to  march  upon  Lalioro.     Bitch  was  the 
account,  probably  magnified  in  some  of  iti  {jartieu* 
lai'S,  obtained  of  the  plans  of  tho  mutineers.     Bo 
far  as  concerned  the  actual  facts,  the  plot  wai  di^ 
covered  in  time  to  prevent  its  exegution*     On  the 
evening  of  tho  80th,  Major  Gardiner  of  tho  10th 
Punjaub    infantiy,   and    Cfi|>tain   8mith  of   the 
artillery  J  having  received  from  iome  quarter  &  hint 
of  what  was  intended,  went  down  to  the  lines  at 
ten  o'clock  at  niglit,  and  summoned  two  of  the 

*  *1  ndvani^d  taf  half-trDop  nt  a  gtitto^,  and  vng»gi>A  tb« 
DQcmj  witJjln  cajcj  mtialcet-rajigt^.  The  Eponge^m^n  nf  one  of  mj 
gam  faaring^  hetn  ihot  diirlnp  tht  ftdvAnti;,  iiunii«r  CotiiioUir 
tuftumeil  tht'  duHi?«  uf  Bceaod  sp<jnge.maii ;  jiiid  h«  bad  NkTilf' 
auiiled  in  two  dLichaTt;r'i  of  hi*  gTtm,  «b$n  k  ixiiulwIolAlt 
tbruiigb  U\fi  left  tbigh  feiled.  bkn  ta  liii?  grDUdiL  Nntfeinf  dftVBMd 
bf  pain  uid  lou  of  bloody  h0  wu  fimtctvourlny  to  reioBM  fain 
p-oifi,  wbon  t  ordered  a  movcmi^nt  In  r^tireinoiit.  Tbonfb  ■vtAn^ 
womnded,  he  wmi  mdunteil  oq  bij  bor^e  in  tb^  gtin«t««m,  rodt  to 
thtj  next  pcntlkRi  whieb  the  giitii  took  up„  mid  xnuifnllj  deidined 
g<i\ng  to  tbe  rou  wben  lluj  nccc^Fit^  of  hlfl  ta  dolnf  wkh  repm- 
Bcnted  to  lUm.  Jibout  II  u' clock  a.m.«  when  the  gam  wwm 
tUll  tn  adJoii,  the  ume  gunner,  mhUit  fi>oagt^gi  wai  acmls 
kaeeked  dovn  bj  i.  muiiliei'bftJl  itrlkiiig  him  on  the  hlp^  therebf 
eamiiig  gmX  fiiitntnai  uid  pttrtlal  tmeonieloiiiiteu ;  Tor  tb«  pftln 
appeared  exoeiilve^  and  the  blood  flowed  li*l.  Un  eeatof  t3^^  1 
^Vf^  dlrectloiii  for  bit  removal  o<ti  of  actien ;  bat  tbli  brave  ouu^ 
hearing  me,  itaggered  to  bTi  feet  and  lald  i  ^  Ko,  eir ;  I  il  oat  c« 
there  wbUo  I  can  work  here ; "  and  riiortlj  aftei^mf de  he  ^foia 
recumed  hli  poet  as  tpooBfr>n»n>  Lata  la  tbe  tftoraoon  of  the 
eame  da^^  mj  three  ftms  were  eng^nf ed  et  a  himdrad  jwfdt  fTom 
the  walli  or  a  vUlage  wHh  the  def'?T)dere--Pun«l  j^  the  I4ih  natif* 
Inlantrj^  mutlneen**aniid  a  £tc>rtn  i^f  bullctis,  wblch  did  gieait 
exeootlon*  Gunnsr  Cf^nnoUj^  thoagb  AuGTcflng  teterei^r  ftova  bii 
two  pre? hiaa womidip  war  wloTdlni^  his  Pjion^e  with  an  etierfcy  and 
conra^  which  attracted  the  ftdmimtjon  ot  hit  comTadqs;  end 
while  dieerfbllj  encionriiKm^  a  wounded  man  to  baatea  la  betitf' 
Ing  tip  Am  muni  lion,  tt  muihet-ball  tora  througrh  tb«miueiaa  of  Wi 
right  leg.  Wlib  tbe  moit  undauatod  braver3r,be  irimjpcled  ail| 
and  not  till  he  had  toadied  elx  tlm«i«  did  thitnian  gline  waj,  wlus, 
through  lots  of  blood,  be  PeU  Into  tnf  arttii;  I  pkced  blm  t^Qii  % 
imgcn,  which  ihortly  afterwardd  bore  hloi  In  a  at^te  of  fiacon^ 
eeieaenaii  firom  the  df  ht.'^ 
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men  to  appear.  One,  a  sepoy,  came  first ;  he  was 
ordered  at  once  to  be  confined;  but  no  sooner 
did  he  hear  the  order,  than  he  ran  o£  Just  as 
the  gnard  were  about  re-capturing  this  man,  a 
jemadar  rushed  out,  cut  down  one  of  them,  and 
wounded  another.  The  sepoy  and  the  jemadar, 
who  were  the  ringleaders  in  the  plot,  escaped  for  a' 
time,  but  were  captured  a  few  days  afterwards. 
As  soon  as  Sir  John  Lawrence  heard  of  this  occur- 
rence, he  ordered  the  disarmed  39th  to  be  sent  to 
Sealkote,  where  their  moyements  could  be  more 
carefully  watched. 

Still  more  serious,  in  its  nature  if  not  in  its 
intention,  was  the  outbreak  of  the  62d  and  69th 
Bengal  native  infantry,  with  a  native  troop  of  horse- 
artillery,  at  Moultan.  These  disarmed  regiments, 
hke  many  others  in  similar  phght,  were  a  source 
of  embarrassment  to  the  authorities.  They  could 
not  safely  be  re-armed,  for  their  Hindustani 
sympathies  caused  them  to  be  suspected ;  while  it 
was  a  waste  of  power  to  employ  English  soldiers 
to  watch  these  unarmed  men  in  their  lines.  At 
length  it  was  determined  to  disband  the  two  regi- 
ments, and  let  the  men  depart,  a  few  at  a  time, 
and  under  necessaiy  precautions,  to  their  own 
homes.  When  this  order  was  read  out  to  them, 
they  appeared  satisfied ;  but  a  rumour  or  suspicion 
spread  that  there  was  an  intention  of  destroying 
them  piecemeal  on  the  way.  Whether  this  or 
any  otiier  motive  actuated  them,  is  not  fully 
known ;  but  they  broke  out  into  rebellion  on  the 
31st  of  August  There  were  at  Moultan  at  the 
time  about  170  of  the  royal  artillery,  a  wing  of 
the  Ist  Bengal  Buropeans,  the  lltii  Punjaub 
infantry,  and  the  1st  Bengal  irregular  cavalry. 
Just  as  the  mid-day  gun  fired,  the  two  dis- 
armed mutinous  regiments  rose  in  mutiny,  seized 
anything  they  could  find  as  weapons,  and  made  a 
desperate  assault  on  the  troops  at  the  station  not 
in  their  plot  The  62d  made  their  attack  on  the 
artilleiy  stables  and  the  European  barracks ;  the 
69th  went  at  the  guns  and  the  artillery  barracks. 
As  these  mutineers  had  few  weapons  but  sticks, 
their  attack  appeared  so  strange,  and  was  so 
wholly  unexpected,  that  the  loyal  troops  at  the 
station  were  ait  first  hardly  prepared  to  resist 
them,  and  a  few  Europeans  lost  their  lives ;  but 
when  once  the  real  nature  of  the  mad  attempt 
was  clearly  seen,  the  result  was  fearful.  The 
misguided  men  were  shot  or  cut  down  by  all  parties 
and  in  all  quarters.  Of  thirteen  hundred  mutineers, 
few  lived  to  return  to  their  own  Hindostan ;  three 
or  four  hundred  were  laid  low  in  and  near  Moultan, 
others  were  shot  by  villagers,  others  were  captured 
and  brought  in  for  military  execution.  It  was 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  utter  annihilation  of 
two  regiments,  perhaps,  that  occurred  throughout 
the  wars  of  the  mutiny.  The  sepoys  sometimes 
behaved  more  like  madmen,  at  others  more  like 
children,  than  rational  beings.  In  the  present 
case  they  had  scarcely  a  chance  of  success ;  for 
the  Sikhs  and  Punjaubees  around  them  displayed 
no  affection  for  Hindustanis;  the  soldiery  diot 


and  cut  them  down,  while  the  peasantry  captured 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  reward  offered.  They 
possibly  reckoned  on  the  support  of  the  1st  Bengsd 
irregular  cavalry ;  but  this  regiment  remained  loyal, 
and  assisted  in  cutting  down  the  sepoys  instead  of 
befriending  them. 

This  occurrence  strongly  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  government  The  disarmed  sepoys,  as  has 
been  more  than  once  mentioned,  were  a  source  of 
much  perplexity ;  it  was  not  decided  in  what  way 
best  to  set  them  f^ ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  such 
an  outbreak  as  this  shewed  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  re-arm  them.  There  was  at  the  same  time 
a  necessity  for  watching  the  Sikh  and  Punjaubee 
troops— now  nearly  70,000  in  number.  Hitherto 
they  had  behaved  admirably,  fighting  man- 
Mly  for  the  government  at  times  and  places 
where  the  Hindustanis  had  been  treacherous. 
That  they  had  done  so,  afforded  a  justification  for 
the  confidence  which  Sir  John  Lawrence  had 
placed  in  them ;  but  that  sagacious  man  saw 
that  recruiting  had  gone  quite  far  enough  in  this 
direction.  It  was  just  possible  that  the  Punjaub 
army  might  become  too  strong,  and  rejoice  in  its 
strength  by  means  of  insubordination. 

One  of  the  incidents  in  the  Punjaub  during  the 
month  of  August  related  to  a  physical  rather  than 
a  moral  outbreak-— the  overwhelming  of  a  militaiy 
station  by  a  river  torrent  The  Indus,  when  about 
to  enter  the  Punjaub  from  the  Himalaya^  passes 
through  a  narrow  ravine  in  the  Irhagan  Hills. 
The  rocks  on  either  side  here,  undermined  by  the 
action  of  the  water  through  unknown  centuries, 
broke  away  and  fell  into  the  river.  Half  the 
water  of  the  stream  still  continued  to  find  its  way 
onward  ;  but  the  other  half  became  dammed  up, 
and  accumulated  into  a  vast  lake.  When  the 
pressure  of  this  body  of  water  had  augmented  to 
an  irresistible  degree  (which  it  did  in  fifteen  days), 
it  burst  its  barrier  and  rushed  down  with  indescrib- 
able force,  sweeping  away  villages  on  its  banks. 
At  Attock  the  level  of  the  river  rose  fifty  feet  in 
one  hour,  carrying  away  the  bridge  of  boats  which 
constituted  the  only  roadway  over  the  Indus,  and 
destroying  workshops  and  timber-stores  on  the 
banks.  The  Cabool  river,  coming  from  Afghanis- 
tan, and  joining  the  Indus  at  Attock,  had  its 
stream  driven  backwards  or  upwards  with  fearful 
rapidity;  it  speedily  overflowed  its  banks,  and 
destroyed  nearly  all  the  houses  at  the  military 
station  of  Nowsherah.  'The  officers,'  said  an  eye- 
witness, *not  knowing  when  it  would  stop,  but 
hoping  the  flood  would  soon  subside,  put  all  their 
things  on  the  tops  of  their  houses ;  but  the  water 
still  continued  rising,  and  house  after  house  went 

down  before  it The  barracks  were  flooded 

and  vacated  by  the  troops ;  and  aU,  gentle  and 
simple,  had  to  pass  the  night  on  some  sand-hills.' 
The  barracks,  being  'pucka-built'  (burnt  bricks 
and  mortar),  were  not  destroyed,  although  flooded ; 
the  other  buildings,  being  '  rutcha-built'  (unbumt 
bricks  and  mud),  were  destroyed.  The  troops  were 
at  once  removed  to  Peshawnr ;  but  the  d^         "^n 
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of  the  boat' bridge  at  Attack  threatened  a  eerioiis 
interniptioii  to  military  movements, 

Nothing  occurred  in  the  Punjaub  darmg  Sep- 
tember to  need  record  here ;  nor  did  Sinde  depart 
from  its  usual  peaceful  condition.  Both  of  these 
large  provinces,  filling  np  the  western  belt  of  India 
from  the  Himalaya  to  the  ocean,  were  held  well  in 
hand  by  the  civil  and  military  authorities. 

Attention  must  now  he  transferred  to  those 
regions  which,  during  many  moutha^  bad  been 
dijsturhed  by  anarchy  and  rebellion — ^Biindeleuud, 
the  Mahratra  States,  and  Rajpootana,  Tbea©  large 
temtories  contained  many  petty  chieftains,  among 
whom  a  considei-able  number  were  prone  to  seize 
this  opportunity  to  strengthen  them  Eel  ves  by 
plundering  their  neighbours.  Of  patriotism,  there 
was  UtUe  enough ;  men  appeared  in  arms  for  their 
own  interests,  or  what  thej  deemed  their  own 
interests,  rather  than  for  any  common  cauBc 
involving  nationality  or  affection  to  native  princes. 

Bundelcund  and  tbe  Saugor  prorhices  were 
chieily  under  the  inilitaiy  control  of  General 
Whitlock,  who  hod  advanced  from  Madras  with 
a  force  cousistijig  chiefly  of  Madras  troops,  and 
had  gradually  established  regular  government  in 
districts  long  troubled  by  violence  and  confusion. 
At  the  end  of  June,  as  the  last  chapter  shewed, 
Wbitlock*a  force  was  divided  into  a  great  many 
detachments,  which  overawed  the  turbulent  at  as 
many  different  stations ;  and  the  same  state  of 
mattcra  continued,  with  slight  varlationSj  during 
the  next  three  months.  It  mustj  however,  he 
mentioned  here,  in  relation  to  mihtary  commands, 
that — as  one  mode  of  facilitating  the  thorough 
discomfiture  of  the  rebels — Viseount  Canning  made 
a  new  arrangement  affecting  the  Sangor  and 
Gwalior  territories.  That  portion  of  India  having 
been  much  disturbed  during  a  period  of  more  than 
twelve  months^  it  was  determined  to  establish 
there  two  military  divisions  instead  of  one,  and  to 
place  in  eommand  of  those  divisions  two  of  the 
generals  who  by  hard  fighting  had  become  accns- 
tamed  to  the  district  and  the  class  of  inhabitants, 
0  en  era!  Whitlock  was  appointed  to  the  Saugor 
division,  which  was  made  to  ex:tend  to  the  Jumna, 
and  to  include  the  districts  of  Saugor,  Jubbulpoor^ 
Banda,  Humeerpoor,  and  CalpcCj  with  Saugor  as 
the  military  head  quarters,  General  Napier  was 
ai>pointed  to  the  Gvvalior  division,  which  was 
made  to  include  Gwalior,  Sepree,  Goonali,  and 
Jhansi.  This  arrangement,  organised  about  the 
end  of  July,  was  to  hold  good  whethei^  any  rebels 
should  make  a  sudden  outbreak,  or  whether  tlje 
troops  were  fortunate  enough  to  ha^e  a  period  of 
repose  during  the  rainy  season,  Whitlock *s  force, 
consisting  of  II ,M,  43d  foot,  the  1st  and  J  9th  Madras 
native  infantry,  with  a  proportion  of  cavahy  and 
artillerj' — was  mainly  in  two  brigades,  mndor 
Brigadiers  MacduH*  anil  Rice, 

Brief  mention  was  nmdtt  in  the  last  chapter  of 
a  large  capture  of  treasure  by  General  Whitlock, 
This  matter  must  here  be  noticed  a  little  more 
fully,    on    account    of   its    connection    with    the 


intricacies  of  Mahratta  dynastic  chaiig«tL     Buifaf 
the  generaVs  operations  in  Bnnddeuiid^  he  Tnandifd 
from   Ban  da  towards  Kirwee  ijn    two    brigadjci^ 
intending  to  attack  Narain  Rao  at  the  last-nsmod 
place.   This  chieftain,  a  descendant  of  the  Peishwi 
of  the  Mahrattas,  possessed  a  ra^bble  army,  with 
which  for  a  time  he  attempted  to  block  up  tht 
roads  of  approach  to  Kirwee,   The  resistance  mude, 
however,  ^vas  vei^  slight;  and  shortly  before  Whit- 
lock entered  the  place,  Hadba  Govind,  an  adherenl 
of  Karaiu  Rao,  cscapetl  frotn  tbe   town    in   the, 
opposite  direction,  taking  with  hini  most  of  tb# 
armed  men,  and  a  lafge  quantity  of  mon^  and 
jewels,  but  no  guns,    Narain  Rao^   and    another 
Mahratta  leader  named  Madhoo   Rao,  remainaj 
at  Kirwee,    Their  feara  having  been  roused,  tiu^ 
novv^  resolved  to  surrender  as  a  meatiH  of  obtatnlng 
forgiveness  for  their  rebellious  proceedings*     They 
came  out  to  meet  Whitlock,  at  a  camping^grcmnd 
a  few  miles  from  Kirwee.     Delivering  up  their 
swords^  they  were  kept  securely  for  a  tima   Whit- 
lock took  possession  of  the  town  and  palai^  and 
found  that  the  rebels  had  been  busily  engsged 
in    casting    cannon,    making    gunpowder,    and 
enlisting  men.    In   the  palace  and  ita  pnecijicU 
were    discovered    forty    pieces    of    cajmon,    an 
immense  supply  of  shot  and  powder,  two  thou- 
sand    stands    of    arms,    numerous   swords  and 
nsatchlocks,  accoutrements  of  many  of  the  rebel 
sepoy  regiments,  elephants  and   horses,    and   a 
vast  store  of  wealth  in   cash   and   jewels.      It 
was  conjectured  that  the  jewels  might  possibly  be 
those  which,  half  a  century  earlier,  had  mysteriously 
disappeareil  from  Poonah,  and  were  supposed  to 
be  in  possession  either  of  8cindia  or  Holkar,  tJic 
most  powerful  of  the  Hahratta  chiefs   in  those 
days ;  but  the  discovery  now  led  to  an  optQiou 
that  the  jewels  had  been  stolen  or  appropriated  by 
Bajee  llao,  father  of  Narain  Rao,  and  hidden  bj 
that  family  for  half  a  century.    A  a  to  the  quantity 
and  value  of  cash  and  jewels  captured,  it  will  be 
prudent  to  venture  on  no  estimate.    8ome  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  journals  spoke  of  ^a  hundred  and 
forty  eartdoads  of  gold  ingots  and  nugget^i  and 
forty  lacs  of  rupees,'  besides  the  jewels ;   hut  to 
wlaatever  degree    this  estimate  may  have  been 
exaggerated,  the  largeness  of  the  mm  gave  rise 
to  many  inquiries  concerning  the  history  of  the 
family  to  which  it  had  belonged,  and  of  Mhkh 
Ncna  Sahib  was  an  *  adopted  *  member.     It  thou 
transpired,  that  the  fii*st  Peishwa  of  the  Alahrattaa, 
who  died  in  1720,  was  succeeded  by  Balajoo  liao 
Bablb  ;  one  of  Balajee^s  sons,  Ragoba  Dad  a,  died 
in  17S'l ;  and  from  him  w^cre  descended  N  a  rain 
Rao  and  Madhoo  Rao,  by  one  branch,  and  Nena 
Sahib    by   another — or    rather,    all    these    three 
indivl duals  were  adopted  sous  of  Ragoba's  descenii- 
an  1 9 .     A  ccor d  i  ng  to  th  e  loose  pr t  n  c!  pies  o  f  or ieia t al 
heii*ship,  therefore,  it  was  not  difficult  for  any  one 
among  several  Mahratta  princes  to  set  up  a  olaiiii 
to  the  enormous  wealth  wluchj  at  a  time  of  diKOfd 
at  the  Peishwa's  court,  somehow  disappeared  from 
the  treasury  at  PounalL 
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Throughout  India,  there  was  do  province  which 
more  strikingly  illustrated  than  Bundelcund  the 
misery  which  some  of  the  villages  must  have 
Buffered  during  many  months  of  anarchy,  when 
predatory  hands  were  passing  to  and  fro,  and  rebel 
leaders  were  forcing  contributions  from  all  who 
had  anything  to  lose.  Writing  early  in  July 
concerning  the  Banda  district,  a  British  officer 
said :  '  This  district  has  suffered  very  extensively 
in  the  long  interval  of  disorder  to  which  it  was 
abandoned ;  the  various  bands  of  mutineers 
passing  up  from  Dinapoor  did  great  mischief; 
various  powerful  villages  preyed  considerably  upon 
their  weaker  neighbours  ;  and,  lastly,  the  Nawab 
and  Narain  Rao's  officials  extracted  by  torture 
every  farthing  they  could  get.  Many  villages  are 
completely  deserted,  and  many  more  have  been 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  the  people  plundered 
of  all  the  grain  and  c.ittlc  and  other  property 
which  they  possessed.  Tiiey  have  gained  a  veiy 
fair  idea  of  what  they  arc  to  expect  under  a  native 
government ;  and  I  firmly  believe  they  generally 
hail  our  return  with  delight.' 

The  difficulty  of  supplying  English  troops,  or 
reliable  native  troops,  to  the  numerous  points 
where  insurgents  were  known  to  be  lurking,  led 
occasionally  to  rebel  successes  little  looked  for  by 
the  authorities.  Thus,  on  the  first  of  August, 
a  party  of  mutinous  sepoys,  headed  by  a  subadar, 
took  possession  of  the  town  of  Jaloun,  near  the 
frontier  of  Scindia's  territory  ;  this  they  were 
enabled  to  do  by  the  connivance  of  some  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  opened  the  gates  for  them. 
They  were,  however,  speedily  driven  out  by  a 
small  force  from  Calpee,  under  Brigadier  Macduff. 
A  slight  but  brilliant  cavalry  affiiir  occurred 
about  the  middle  of  August,  in  a  district  of  the 
Saugor  territory  placed  under  General  Whitlock's 
care.  A  body  of  a  thousand  rebels,  under  Indur 
Goshun  and  other  chiefs,  had  for  some  time  been 
committing  great  havoc  in  the  district,  plundering 
the  villages,  and  Ul-using  all  the  inhabitants  who 
would  not  yield  to  their  demands.  After  having 
thus  treated  Shahpoor,  they  advanced  to  Garra- 
kotali  with  similar  intent.  To  prevent  this,  a 
small  force  was  sent  from  Saugor  under  Captain 
Finch.  He  made  a  forced  march;  and  when 
within  a  few  miles  of  them,  seeing  his  infantry  were 
tired  out,  he  rushed  forward  with  only  sixty-seven 
troopers.  So  impetuous  was  the  charge  made  by 
these  horsemen  on  the  rebels,  that  they  killed  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  took  many  wounded  prisoners, 
and  brought  away  three  hundred  matchlocks 
and  swords.  The  leader  of  the  rebels,  Indur 
Goshun,  was  among  the  slain.  In  another  part 
of  Bundelcund,  between  Banda  and  Rewah, 
about  the  middle  of  August,  were  three  groups 
of  rebels— one  under  Baboo  Radha  Govind  and 
Gulabraee,  a  second  under  Runmunt  Singh,  and 
a  third  under  Punjab  Singh  and  Dere  Singh. 
They  were  supposed  to  amount,  in  aU,  to  six 
thousand  men ;  but  only  three  hundred  of  these 
were  regular  sepoys,  and  two  hundred  horsemen, 


the  rest  being  adventurers  and  rabble.  After 
ravaging  many  villages,  they  approached  the 
station  of  Kirwee  on  the  13th.  Brigadier 
Carpenter  at  once  went  out  to  meet  them  with 
a  small  force  from  Kirwee;  he  found  Runmunt 
Singh's  band  drawn  up  as  if  for  battle,  but  a 
few  shots  sent  them  fleeing.  About  the  same  time 
Punjab  Singh  and  Dere  Singh  were  defeated  by 
a  small  force  under  Captain  Griffin.  Early  in 
August,  Captain  Ashbumer  set  out  from  Jhansi 
with  five  hundred  men,  on  the  duty  of  dis- 
persing a  few  Bundela  chiefs  who  had  been 
engaged  in  rebellious  machinations.  The  weather 
being  very  heavy,  and  the  rebels  swift  of  foot, 
a  long  period  elapsed  before  anything  decisive 
could  be  effected ;  but  on  the  1st  of  September, 
he  came  up  with  a  body  of  rebels,  occupying 
Mahoni  and  Mow  Mahoni,  two  villages  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  small  river  Pooj,  both 
surrounded  by  deep  and  difficult  ravines,  which 
rendered  them  strong  places.  After  a  little 
skirmishing,  the  rebels  were  driven  by  shot  and 
shell  out  of  Mahoni,  and  Ashbumer  crossed  to 
attack  a  fort  at  Mow  Mahoni.  Symptoms  soon 
appeared  that  the  rebels  were  making  off.  Ash- 
burner  despatched  fifty  cavalry,  all  he  had  to  spare 
at  the  moment,  under  Lieutenant  Moore^  to  gallop 
after  and  cut  them  up  in  retreat.  Moore  effected 
this  in  dashing  style. 

We  now  turn  to  a  region  further  west,  in  which 
the  operations  were  more  important  than  those  of 
Bundelcund. 

Referring  to  former  chapters  for  the  details  of 
Sir  Hugh  Rose's  victory  over  the  Gwalior  muti- 
neers, and  of  his  retirement  to  Bombay  after  a 
long  season  of  incessant  activity;  we  proceed  to 
notice  the  operations  of  the  troops  after  he  parted 
company  from  them.  His  small  but  famous  army, 
the  /Central  India  Field-force,'  was  broken  up 
into  detachments  about  the  middle  of  July.  The 
hope  entertained  was,  that  the  fatigued  soldiers 
might  be  able  to  go  into  quarters  during  the  rainy 
season,  as  a  means  of  recruiting  their  strength  for 
ai\y  operations  that  might  be  necessary  when  the 
cooler  and  more  tranquil  weather  of  tiie  autumn 
arrived.  To  understand  this,  it  may  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  rains  of  Britain  furnish  no 
adequate  test  of  those  of  India,  which  fall  in 
enormous  abundance  at  certain  seasons,  rendering 
field-operations,  whether  for  industry  or  war,  very 
difficult.  The  detachments  above  adverted  to  could 
only  in  part  obtain  cessation  of  duties  during  the 
rainy  season  of  1658.  At  Jhansi  were  General 
Napier  and  Colonel  Liddell ;  with  a  squadron  of 
the  14th  Light  Dragoons,  a  wing  of  the  3d  Bombay 
cavalry,  the  3d  Bombay  Europeans,  the  24th 
Bombay  native  infantry,  a  company  of  Bombay 
Sappers,  and  three  guns  of  the  late  Bhopid 
Contingent.  At  Gwalior,  under  Brigadier  Stuart, 
were  three  squadrons  of  the  14th  Light  Dragoons, 
Meade's  Horse,  a  wing  of  the  71st  Highlanders, 
the  8Gth  foot,  the  95th  foot,  the  25th  Bombay 
native  infantry,  a  company  of  Bombay  artillery,  a 
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eOQtpttitf  of  royal  ^gineei^  acid  a  Ught  ficM-batt^fj. 
At  Beepree,  ttiider  Btigadler  Bmttfa,  were  two 
w|iuidroni  ot  the  8th  Hiui&ii^  two  of  the  Ist 
B(>mbay  Lan<^T!i,  the  10th  BomliKij  nativa  iniknttj, 
sfid  a  troop  of  Bombay  hof««-armiery,  Lastlf,  at 
Qoonah,  were  Majne's  irr^fgislar  horse.  Sir  Hugh 
Itclie  himself  was  at  that  time  at  Bombay  recoir- 
tng  the  well- won  cangratnlatioua  of  aU  elates,  and 
restiiig  for  a  while  from  hid  exhansting  labours. 

At  QwaUor,  where  the  rainy  weaxm  «xm  began 
to  shew  Bymptoms,  General  Napier  mwdB  prepara- 
tion i  for  the  comfortable  housing  of  his  troops. 
The  Maharajah,  now  more  firmly  knit  than  ever 
in  bonds  of  amity  with  the  Britlih,  lent  bii  aid  in 
tins  matter.  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  again  took  up 
bift  permanent  residence  in  the  city,  gradually 
re-establishing  political  relatioDi  with  the  yarious 
petty  static  aronnd.  During  July  there  was 
scarcely  any  fighting  in  Bcindia'a  terrttoiy ;  and 
the  CH^mponent  elements  of  the  now-dissolved 
Central  India  Field-force  were  allowed  to  remain 
pretty  well  at  peace. 

Before  tracing  the  Central  India  operation?  of 
August,  it  may  be  well  to  see  what  was  doing  in 
Rajpootana  during  Jul}*, 

Afler  the  siege  and  capture  of  GwaJior  by  Sir 
Hugh  KoBe^  as  wo  haTe  already  narrated^  the 
rebetn  made  a  hasty  flight  northwestward,  across 
the  river  Cbumbnl,  into  Rajpootana;  where  a 
victory  was  gained  oyer  thera  by  General  Napier, 
who  had  been  despatched  after  them  for  that 
purpose  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose.  They  appear  to  have 
aepantted,  after  that,  into  three  bodies.  The  most 
important  section,  under  Tanteea  Topee  and  Rao 
Sahib^  received  the  especial  watchfulness  of 
General  Roberts,  as  comprising  some  of  the  best 
of  tlic  mutinied  troops,  and  possessing  a  large 
amount  of  Scindia*B  property.  Roberts  took 
up  the  work  which  Rose  had  laid  down<  His 
^Rajpootana  Field-force,'  now  that  detachments 
had  been  ieparated  from  it  for  service  in  varioua 
quarters,  was  by  no  means  a  large  one.  It  com- 
prised II.M.  83d  footj  a  wing  of  the  72d  High- 
landers^ wings  of  the  12th  and  13th  Bombay 
native  infantrj-,  a  few  squadrons  of  the  8th  Hussars 
and  lat  Bombay  Lancers^  400  Belooch  horse,  a 
liglit  field-batteiy,  and  a  siege-train  of  six  pieces. 
The  chief  body  of  rebel  %  under  Tanteea  Topee  and 
Eao  Bahlb,  made  their  appearance^  a  few  days 
after  their  defeat  at  Qwalior,  at  a  point  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  to  the  northwest,  threat* 
ening  Jeypoor,  Roberts  at  once  marched  from 
Nusecrabad,  to  check  these  fugitives.  He  reached 
Jeypoor  without  opposition  on  the  2d  of  July ;  and 
thero  he  learned  news  of  Tantcea's  miscellaneom 
fbroa  of  about  ten  thousand  men.  The  rebel  leader 
wa*  reported  to  have  with  him  Scindia's  crown- 
jewels  and  treasure,  the  former  estim«ited  at  one 
million  sterling  value,  and  the  latter  at  two 
millions.  The  treasure,  being  mostly  in  silver, 
was  of  enormous  weight;  and  Tanteea  had  been 
endeavouring  to  exchange  it  for  gold,  on  terms  that 
would  have  tempted  any  money-changer  in  more 


ptaoeful  times :  s^  fiilj  ahiUingsT  vurth 

of  silver  was  offei^. ^v»Id  mohim  vnrth  Ottly 

thirty  £hiUingi  eteh.    On  tho  Uh  Tmmimem  mad  Ui 
troops  were  at  Dowlutpore,  tbirtj-f<|(|ir  mEw  aoalk 
of  Jeypoor ;  and  it  thereupon  becune  a  problem 
whether  Roberts  could  overtake  theiB  beim  tb^ 
reached  the  more  southern  stat^  of  Rafpootum; 
for  he  was  on  that  day  at  Banganeer,  nesr  Jf^ypoor 
During  the  next  few  days,  laige  tMMiles  of  relMilf 
were  seen,  or  reported  to  have  beeo  saeo,  «t 
whose  names  are  not  familiar  to  F^gtJth 
— such   as   Ohatsoo,    Lalsoont,   ToDgti% 
Kaner,   Madhopore,  Jalline#,  Took, 
Bhoomgurh,  tc — all   lutnated   in   the    nertfaftfl 
part    of    Rajpootana,   and   separated    from    Uut 
Gwalior  region  by  the  river  ChnmbnL     We  alio 
find  that  General  Roberta  marched   thiwigh  or 
halted  at  many  places  whoso  namcB  are  equally 
unfamiliar — Sherdoss,     Gurbroassi,     Gloolounei^ 
Dooghur,  Kukkor,  Rumpor%  and  Bhiigree.      Itt 
fact,  the  rebels  marched  wherever  thej  thought 
they  could  capture  a  stronghold  whicli  tnight  serve 
them  as    a  citadel ;   while  Eoberte  tried  eveiy 
means  to  intercept  them  in  their  progresi^    On  the 
9thj  the  rebek  took  possesion  of  the  torwn  of  Took 
— situated  on  the  river  Bunna$^^  n^rlj  doe  east  ef 
Nuieerabad,  and  about  one-third  of  the  distanoe 
from  that  station  to  Gwahor ;  they  plnndered  it^ 
captured  three  brass  guns  and  a  little  ammunition, 
and  beeieged  the  Nawab  in  the  neighbouring  fort 
of  Bhoomgurh,     Roberts  immediately  sent  on  a 
detachment  under  Major  Holmes^  in  ad  ranee  of 
his  main  force ;  and  tbe  enemy  hastily  departed 
as  soon  as  they  heard  of  this,     To  enable  him  to 
keep  up  the  pursuit  more  effectually,  the  genend 
seat   to   Seepree    for  Colonel    Smi^'s    brigadiL 
There  was   strong   reason    to  susp^l   that  the 
rebels   wished    to    penetrate    into    Mewar    a^d 
Mai  wall,  proviuces  far  to  the  south  of  Gwalior 
and    Jeypoor,    and    in    which     the    Mahmttae 
and   Rajpoots  counted  many  leaders  who  vrere 
ripe  for  mischief.      To  prevent  this   southward 
progress  was  one  of  the  objects  which   General 
Roberts  held  well  in  view  ;   tills  was  the  more 
necc^suTj,  because   the    country    here   indicated 
affords  many  mountain  fastnesses  from  which  it 
would    be    difficult    to    expel    insurgent    ba^oda. 
Roberts  was  di3a{>pointed  in  not  being  able  to 
come  up  %vith  the  Gwalior  rebels  at  Tonk  ;  hnt  a 
few  days'  sojourn  at  that  town  greatly  rdievi^ 
his  troops,  who  had  suffered  severely  during  a 
fortnight's    marching    in    sultry  weather,   losjug 
many  of  their  nuraber  by  sunstroke. 

By  the  23d  of  the  month,  when  Major  Holmes 
was  still  ill  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
reported  tjo  be  approaching  the  fortress  of  Mandul- 
ghur  in  Mewar,  Roberts  broke  up  his  temporary 
camp  at  Tonk,  and  recrossed  the  river  Bunnaa — Mb 
movements  being  greatly  retarded  by  the  bwoIIoq 
state  of  the  stream  and  the  swampy  condition  ef 
the  fields  and  roads,  Af5ter  wading  for  a  whole 
week  through  an  almost  continuous  slimy  swamp, 
he  camo  within  twenty-four  miles  of  Nuseerabad 
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on  the  1st  of  August  Sending  all  his  sick  to  that 
station,  he  prepared  to  continue  a  pursuit  of 
Tanteea  Topee  towards  the  south,  with  as  great  a 
rapidity  as  the  state  of  the  country  would  permit. 

We  now  turn  again  to  the  Gwalior  territory,  to 
trace  such  operations  as  took  place  in  the  month 
of  August 

About  the  middle  of  the  month,  there  were  no 
fewer  than  five  detachments  of  the  late  Central 
India  Field-force  marching  about  the  country  on 
and  near  the  confines  of  Scindia's  Gwalior  terri- 
tory. Sir  Hugh  Rosens  wish  and  expectation,  that 
his  exhausted  troops  would  bo  able  to  remain 
quietly  at  quarters  during  the  rainy  season,  were 
not  realised;  the  state  of  affairs  rendered  active 
service  still  necessary.  One  detachment,  under 
General  Napier,  had  set  out  from  Gwalior,  and 
was  on  the  way  to  Paoree,  on  an  expedition 
presently  to  be  mentioned;  a  second  was  at 
Burwa  Sanger,  on  the  river  Betwah ;  a  third  at 
Nota,  sixty  miles  from  Jhansi,  on  the  Galpee 
road  ;  a  fourth  at  Fyzabad  (one  of  many  places  of 
that  name),  fifty  miles  from  Jhansi  on  the  Saugor 
road ;  and  a  fifth,  consisting  of  Sappers  and 
Miners,  were  preparing  a  bridge  over  the  Betwah, 
ten  miles  from  Jhansi.  Colonel  Liddell,  at  that 
period  commandant  of  the  Jhansi  district  was  on 
the  alert  to  lupply  small  detachments  of  troops 
to  such  places  in  the  vicinity  as  appeared  to  need 
protection ;  and  he  himself  started  off  to  Burwa 
Saugor,  near  which  place  a  rebel  chieftain  was 
marching  about  with  three  thousand  men  and  two 
or  three  guns. 

A  circumstance  occurred,  early  in  August, 
which  led  to  an  expedition  in  a  new  direction, 
and  to  an  eventual  co-operation  of  General  Napier 
with  General  Roberta  in  a  pursuit  of  the  rebels. 
This  occurrence  was  an  outbreak  which  required 
immediate  attention.  A  petty  Mahratta  chief- 
tain, Man  Singh  (not  Maun  Singh  of  Onde), 
who  had  conceived  himself  aggrieved  by  Scindia, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  2000  men,  and  on 
the  3d  of  the  month,  attacked  and  captured  the 
strong  fort  of  Paoree,  southwest  of  Gwalior,  and 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Seepree.  Brigadier 
Smith,  on  hearing  of  this,  started  off  on  the 
6th  from  the  last-named  station,  with  a  force 
consisting  of  four  squadrons  of  the  8th  Hussars, 
the  1st  Bombay  Lancers,  a  wing  of  H.M.  95th 
foot,  and  three  field-guns.  On  nearing  Paoree, 
Man  Singh  sent  a  messenger  to  inquire  what  was 
the  purpose  of  the  brigadier,  seeing  that  the 
quarrel  was  with  Scindia  and  not  with  the 
English;  he  obtained  an  interview,  and  stated 
that  his  grievance  arose  from  the  refusal  of  Scindia 
to  recognise  his  (Man  Singh's)  right  to  succeed  his 
father  in  the  principality  of  Nerwar  and  the 
country  adjacent ;  and  he  further  declared  that  he 
had  no  connection  with  the  mutineers  and  rebels 
who  were  fighting  against  the  English.  Brigadier 
Smith,  responsible  for  a  time  for  the  peace  of  that 
district,  could  not  admit  such  a  plea  in  justification 
of  the  maintenance  of  an  armed  force  against  the 


sovereign  of  the  country ;  it  wonld  have  been 
dangerous.    Man  Singh,  thereupon,  increasing  the 
number  of  his  retainers  within  the  fort  of  Paoree 
to  three   or  four  thousand,  prepared  to  defend 
himself.    Scindia  had  some  time  before  stored  the 
fort  with  six  months'  provisions,  in  case  he  should 
deem  it  at  any  time  necessary  to  defend  the  place 
ftom  the  rebels ;  but  this  proved  to  be  an  unlucky 
precaution,  for  Man  Singh  captured  the  place  in  a 
single  night,  and  then  had  the  six  months'  supplies 
to   count   upon.      Brigadier  Smith,  finding   his 
eleven  hundred  men  too  few  to  capture  the  fort, 
sent  to  Gwalior  for  a  reinforcement  and  for  a  few 
siege-guns.    In  accordance  with  this  requisition,  a 
force  of  about  600  horse  and  foot,  with  five  guns 
and  four  mortars,  set  out  from  Gwalior  on  the 
11th.     General  Napier,  feeling  the  importance  of 
settling  this  matter  quickly,  resolved  to  attend  to 
it  in  person ;  he  started  fh)m  Gwalior,  reached 
Mahona  on  the  14th,  and  Seepree  on  the  17th, 
and  joined  Smith  on  the  19tlK     On  the  23d,  this 
demonstration  had  its  efiect  on  Man  Singh,  who, 
with  another  chieftain,  Ajheet  Singh,  had  been 
holding  Paoree.     Napier  poured  a  vertical  fire 
into  Ihe  fort  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
commenced  using  his  breaohing-batteries.     But 
the  enemy  did  not  await  the  result ;  they  evacuated 
the  place,  and  fled  ti^rough  a  jungle  country  towards 
the  south.    Napier  entered  Paoree^  garrisoned  it, 
and  hastily  made  up  a  column,  with  which  Colonel 
Robertson  started  off  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels. 
Robertson,  after  many  days'  rapid  march,  came 
up  nearly  to  the  rear  of  Man  Singh's  fleeing 
force ;  but  that  active  leader,  scenting  the  danger, 
made  his  rebeli  separate  into  three  parties,  with 
instructions  to  recombine  at  an  appointed  place ; 
and  fbr  the  present  pursuit  was  unavailable. 
When  August  closed,  Man  Singh  was  at  Sirsee, 
north  of  Qoonah|  with  (it  was  supposed)  about 
sixteen  hundred   men,  but   no  guns.     General 
Napier,   having   destroyed   the   fortifications   at 
Paoree,  and  burst  the  guns,  retired  to  Seepree, 
where  he  was  encamped  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
making  arrangements  for  a  further  pursuit  of  Man 
Singh  in  September. 

While  the  forces  in  the  Gwalior  territory  were 
thus  employed.  General  Roberts  was  engaged  in 
a  more  important  series  of  operations  in  Raj- 
pootana.  On  the  1st  of  August,  as  we  have  seen, 
Roberts  was  sufficiently  near  Nuseerabad  to  send 
his  sick  to  that  station,  where  they  could  be 
better  attended  to  than  on  the  march ;  while  he 
himself  would  be  more  tree  to  make  a  rapid 
advaiice  southward.  Major  Holmes,  many  days 
before,  had  been  sent  fh)m  Tonk  by  Roberts,  with 
a  force  consisting  of  120  Bombay  Lancers,  220  of 
H.M.  72d  foot,  four  companies  of  the  12th  Bombay 
N.I.,  and  four  guns— to  pursue  the  retreating 
relMds  in  a  certain  (or  rather  an  uncertain)  direc- 
tion. The  duty  was  a  most  harassing  one.  It 
was  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  information  of  the 
route  taken  by  the  rebels;  and  even  when  the 
route  was  known,  they  never  once  allowed  him  to 
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oTcrt&ke  tbeni — so  rftpid  were  their  moTemeiiii. 
Bo  importaot  wns  it  coEmderetl  to  catch  theie 
Owdior  matine£rs,  that  the  Bombaj  goTeminent 
(with  whom  the  operations  in  RajpooUuia  rested) 
»eiit  out  Bmall  expeditionary  torcm  frotn  variiHit 
plicei^  according  a^  probabihties  oflered  far  tntei^ 
ceptiiig  the  mutineers*  Thus,  on  the  let  or  Augoit^ 
Major  Tajlor  started  from  Neemnch  with  a  f^irce, 
cottsiitiiig  of  300  of  n3L  T2d  Hl^hlandeni,  400  of 
the  tatli  Bombty  N.f.,  180  of  the  ^d  Light  Cavalnr, 


a  few  eogtuMs^  four  gim^  md  a  otiti' 
It  WM  belierad  that,  on  fliat  daj,  aln.  _  q 

thousand  of  the  Gwalior  mutioeers  w^ere  sctn^ 
wh^^  between  Chit  tore  and  JUmpoota,  m  fbr 
miles  distant  from  Neemuch;  and  Majar  Tt^jlor 
entertained  a  hope  that  lie  nu^^t  mtet«»pt  ind 
defeat  them.  We  hare  alreadj  ween  fhat  Qtfiifit 
Eoberti  had  had  a  moil  hananng  dntj,  fttteadtd 
with  reiy  little  snoses^  ieeitig  thAt  lie  coild 
seldom   manage  to  reach  a  town  or  rUlagie  m 


SUWOQU. 


which  tha  rebels  had  halted,  tin  til  after  tlicj  had 
taken  their  departure ;  and  it  was  now  Major 
Taylor's  tnm  to  siUai*e  tlie  same  ill-luck*  llo  relmnied 
to  r^eemuch  on  the  7tb,  disappointed,  ilis  advance- 
guard  had  seen  the  rebels  near  Eanipoora  in  great 
ftirce  ;  yet  the  latter,  though  many  limes  stronger 
than  himself  in  troopsi,  would  not  stand  the  chanee 
of  An  engagement.  The  rebels  cscajjcd,  and  Taylor 
returned  with  his  mission  unfulfilkd. 

One  advantage,  at  any  rate,  the  Biittsh  could 
count  upon  at  this  period — the  fidelity  of  many 
native  rajah?,  who  would  have  terribly  compli* 
catcd  the  state  of  a  Hairs  if  Oiey  had  joined  the 
rebels,  Tanteca  Toj^ee  Bounded  the  Unjah  of  Jcy- 
poofj  then  the  Rajah  of  Kotalj^  next  the  llajah  of 
Ulwar,  all  of  them  native  ]»nnces  of  Rajpootana; 
and  it  was  ou  account  of  the  refusal  of  those 
rajahs  to  receive  or  comitcnance  him,  that  the 
rebd  made   such    etrangely  circuitous   marchoi 


from  one  state  to  another.  Whither  he  went, 
however,  thitlier  did  Roberls  follow  him.  The 
general,  after  sending  hia  sick  to  Knseerabail, 
marched  to  Champancer  on  the  4lhj  and  to  Deolia 
on  the  5th.  At  that  time,  it  was  heliei*ed  that! 
tl^e  rebels,  checked  in  some  of  their  plans  by  the 
floods,  had  turned  aside  from  Mandulghur  to 
Deekwlee,  in  the  dirccliwu  of  Odeypore.  On  the 
fith— after  a  forced  march  with  500  of  UM.  S3d, 
200  Bombay  infantry^  60  Gujerat  horse,  and  thr<?e 
guns — General  Roberts  came  up  with  a  body  of 
rebels  near  Snnganeer  (not  Sanganeer  near  Je^* 
poor),  where  they  occupied  a  Hue  ou  the  oppodte 
side  of  the  river  Kotasery,  Ho  apeedily  routetl 
them ;  but  as  usual,  they  fletl  too  rapidly  for  him 
to  overtake  them ;  Uiej  made  towards  the  Odejpore 
road,  Roberts^  again  disappointed  of  hia  prej,  was 
forced  to  rest  his  exhausted  troops  for  a  while* 
The  general,  when  Major  Holmes  had  rejoined 
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him  after  a  fraitless  pursuit  of  the  mutineers, 
again  considered  anxiously  the  conditions  and 
possibilities  of  this  extraordinary  chase.  He  had, 
each  day,  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  locality  of 
the  rebels,  then  to  guess  at  their  probable  future 
movements,  and,  lastly,  to  lay  plans  for  overtaking 
or  intercepting  them.  On  the  11th,  they  were 
supposed  to  be  at  Lawah ;  and  on  the  12th,  they 
marched  to  the  crest  of  the  Chutterbhoog  Ghaut, 
with  a  view  of  passing  from  Mewar  into  Marwar. 
Captain  Hall,  commanding  at  Erinpoora,  held  a 
post  at  the  foot  of  this  ghaut,  with  a  small  force 
sufficient  to  deter  tlie  rebels.  They  thereupon 
changed  their  plan,  retraced  their  steps  to  some 
distance,  and  marched  over  a  rocky  country  to 
Kattara  or  Katario,  a  village  near  the  Nathdwara 
Hills  ;  here  they  encamped  on  the  13th.  Mean- 
while General  Roberts,  with  his  force  strengthened 
by  that  of  Major  Holmes,  started  from  the  vicinity 
of  Sunganeer  on  the  11th,  and  by  the  evening  of 
the  13th  had  marched  sixty-seven  miles.  On  that 
night  he  was  at  Kunkrowlee,  within  eight  miles  of 
the  rebels ;  but  his  troops  were  too  much  exhausted 
to  proceed  further  without  a  little  rest.  On  the 
forenoon  of  the  14th  he  descried  the  enemy  defiling 
through  a  very  hilly  country  covered  with  rocks 
and  loose  stones ;  he  had,  in  fact,  reached  Kattara, 
the  village  mentioned  above.  They  took  up  an 
excellent  position  on  a  line  of  rocky  hills,  on  the 
crest  of  which  they  planted  four  guns,  which  they 
began  to  work  actively.  Roberts  thereupon  sent 
Major  Holmes  by  a  detour  into  that  region  ;  for, 
even  if  the  rebels  were  not  overtaken,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  give  them  no  rest  to  consolidate  their 
plans.  At  length  the  general  had  the  gratification 
of  overtaking  and  defeating  these  insurgents,  in 
search  of  whom  he  had  been  so  long  engaged.  He 
advanced  his  troops  through  the  defile,  his  horse- 
artillery  beating  ofif  the  enemy  until  the  infantry 
could  form  into  line.  After  a  brief  period,  the 
rebels  shewed  symptoms  of  retiring.  On  mounting 
the  crest,  the  infantry  saw  them  endeavouring  to 
carry  away  two  of  their  guns  with  a  small  escort ; 
a  volley  soon  set  them  to  flight,  and  rendered  the 
guns  an  easy  capture.  The  flight  soon  became  a 
rout ;  the  rebels  escaped  in  various  directions,  and 
the  victors  came  upon  a  camp  covered  with  arms 
and  accoutrements.  The  cavalry  and  horse- 
artillery  followed  the  fugitives  for  ten  miles,  cutting 
down  great  numbers.  Roberts  captured  all  the 
guns  which  the  enemy  had  brought  from  Tonk, 
four  elephants,  a  number  of  camels,  and  much 
ammunition — with  surprisingly  little  loss  to 
himself. 

It  was  at  this  time  regarded,  by  some  of  the 
authorities,  as  a  hopeful  symptom  that  the  rebels 
were  now  descending  to  a  part  of  India  inhabited 
by  Bheels  and  other  half-civilised  tribes,  who  would 
think  much  more  of  the  wealth  than  of  the  so- 
called  patriotism  of  the  mutineers.  Most  of 
Tanteea  Topee's  men  were  laden  with  silver  coin, 
their  share  of  the  booty  from  Gwalior  ;  this  cash 
they  carried  with  them,  although  in  food  and 


clothing  they  were  ill  provided ;  and  there  was 
a  probability  that,  if  once  they  ceased  to  be  a 
compact  army,  they  would  individually  be  robbed 
by  the  Bhecl  villagers.  Nevertheless,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  hope  or  expectation  in  this 
respect,  Roberts  and  his  officers  could  never  inter- 
cept the  treasure  which  Tanteea  Topee  was  known 
to  have  with  him.  This  treasure,  consisting  of 
jewels  and  money  (except  the  share  of  plunder 
distributed  among  the  men)  was  carried  on 
elephants ;  and  so  well  were  those  elephants 
guarded,  whether  during  fighting  or  fleeing,  that 
the  British  could  never  capture  them. 

Few  of  the  troops  in  British  service  had  had 
harder  work  with  little  brilliant  result  than 
those  in  General  Roberts's  Rajpootana  Field-force. 
The  country  is  wild  and  rugged,  the  weather  was 
rainy  and  hot  at  the  same  time,  and  the  duty 
intrusted  to  the  troops  was  to  chase  an  enemy  who 
would  not  fight,  and  who  were  celebrated  for  their 
flectness  in  escaping.  Hence  it  was  with  more 
than  usual  pleasure  that  the  hard-worked  men 
regarded  their  victory  at  Kattara ;  they  felt  they 
had  a  fair  claim  to  the  compliment  which  their 
commander  paid  them,  in  a  general  order  issued 
the  day  after  the  battle.* 

After  the  victory  at  Kattara,  Roberts  left  the 
farther  pursuit  of  the  rebels  for  a  time  to  Brigadier 
Parkes.  This  officer  had  started  tvom  Neemuch  on 
the  11th  with  a  miscellaneous  force  of  about  1300 
men,  comprising  72d  Highlanders,  native  infantry, 
Bombay  cavalry,  royal  engineers,  royal  artillery, 
Bheels,  and  Mewar  troopers.  By  a  series  of  forced 
marches,  Parkes  headed  the  rebels  in  such  a  way 
as  greatly  to  aid  General  Roberts  at  Kattara.  A 
few  days'  sojourn  having  refreshed  them,  the  troops 
were  again  brought  into  action.  Tanteea  Topee,  by 
amazing  quickness  of  movement,  traversed  a  wide 
belt  of  country  eastward  to  the  river  Chumbul, 
which  he  crossed  near  Sagoodar  on  the  20th. 
Continuing  his  route,  he  arrived  at  Julra  Patteen,  a^ 
town  on  the  main  road  from  Agra  to  Indore ; 
it  was  on  the  confines  of  the  Rajpoot  and  Mahratta 
territories,  and  was  held  by  a  petty  chieftainess  or 
Rana.  After  a  brief  conflict,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  a  few  of  the  troops  of  the  Rana,  who 
broke  their  allegiance,  he  captured  the  plaoe^ 
levied  contributions  on  the  inhabitants,  and  took 
possession  of  ail  the  guns,  treasure,  and  ammunition 
he  could  find.  Here,  then,  this  extraordinary  con- 
flict took  a  new  turn  ;  a  new  region  had  to  be 
attended  to,  although  against  the  same  offender  as 
before;  and  new  columns  had  to  be  despatched 
in  pursuit.    The  flooding  of  the  river  Chumbul  cut 

•  The  miOof*8^^ral  commanding  bu  dneera  plearare  In 
congnttubttin?  the  troops  under  his  command  on  the  great  raccfes 
achiered  by  them  yotterdaj.  All  have  shewn  most  conspknous 
gallantry  in  action ;  and  the  patient  nnmnrmuring  endurance  of 
fatigue  during  the  recent  forced  marches  has  enabled  them  to  dose 
with  an  enemy  prorerbially  active  in  morements.  The  horse-trUI. 
lery  and  cavalry  (the  latter  nineteen  hours  in  the  saddle)  hare  by 
their  spirit  and  alaeri^  completed  the  success.  Mid  inflicted  a  most 
dgnal  punishment  on  the  rebels.  The  mi^or-general  tenders  hia 
hearty  thanks  to  all,  and  doubts  not  but  their  brare  and  Mrnest 
dcTotion  wiU  meet  with  the  approval  of  his  exoelleney  the 
commander-In-ehlef. 
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off  Robots  and  Pwkei  for  a  tune  from  a  fiuther 
pamit  of  TiAteei  Topee  ;  and  theref<H«  tvo 
new  columns  wex>?  sent,  one  ftxMn  IndoM  under 
CVilonel  Hope»  and  one  fi^om  Mhow  nnder  Colond 
Lotfkhart  The  gnnt  iMWDt  now  was  to  prerent 
Tuiteea  from  getting  into  Malwah,  and  thenoe 
CKMsing  the  Nerbndda  into  the  DeccaiL 

BeioK  treating  of  the  operations  against  this 
leader  in  September,  i:  may  be  well  to  see  what 
piv^VNB  was  made  in  checking  the  Kbel  leader 
who  had  appeared  in  Scindias  terriu>iT— Man 
Sicgfa.  General  Napier  made  up  a  new  forae, 
oamphfiug  certain  necimeos  frvm  his  own  and 
Bhi^uiser  Smith's  bturadessw  ax>i  placed  i:  imder  the 
ciMnmacd  of  CoIvMmI  Rc^bercscn.  wiih  ba^^\re  acd 
vehic^Ies  so  arranged  as  :o  £Acili:a:e  npid  xuct^- 
mecL  Sciuaj  oc;  nv>m  Pac-^ee  ca  tbe  £7;h  of 
Axunis^  :ie  c-I.-cd  ararv'hol  ciiitiX-r:  niilc*  :> 
Ehasronf :  Oil  the  £>;h,  cisKic^a  niilw  :,^  Gmzeish: 
aai  so  oc  :Vr  «T«:al  d*rs.  zzul  he  rti:i^i 
B:;rrtX7c^?,  c^ear  :hc  rlrer  rir:c::it\  Eirt-.  :c 
ibe  S-i  c'  Sf-::XEir<r,  he  I-:irKC  iii:  a  xcj  :5 
T^'r^-ls^  i:a>ier  Mas  Sir.:^  '»i;r\f  a  rV^ar  silr»  al£;ai. 
eoiiMTvcric^  :."»  rca^-h  a  f:r:  «-h::h  th-rr  r.'.':h: 
3e;3e  as  a  Rr.rxhr.vi    Par-^g  cc  nrcilT.  ?.v  :^:r:- 

:'  I^,S^fcvcv.  Y^f  j  h^i  r^.'s  kirs  a  i?x«£  Ixi-w--: : 
ibex  hii  =?>  5L*r::i:c  ilia:  az  ic^lt^  Sr.i.jc  .S.t-r 
wiBS  a:  irar  bxus  .  o^*cao^!Wc;lT.  Trbic  ?.:*:^r^i4:c 
rasie  ss^S^j  '^c^**  :h«2  'v;^.  i:c«  Li}i  z.^ir. 

r-Jjv?.  TT^r  a  !i-I.  t.T-ss  a  r!.T»»ir.  azc  :rx*  a ."xr^JiJ : 

wyw  3Mar>  ji:  i»;.:il  ::•,•:  7«^  fr.in  SciZiLi'*  '•-•-?"- 
ria:^  asi  fr.-c  "Ji»f  v-vilj.T  ''«:cz:toti*  .  tl'ij 

*»:ci  'iTWxi«:c  ▼■-±  rx=*«*  T-cee.  :a*  a:  vit 
:  --It*    •  :::  -vii:  r*:»--tl7T  -Jijf-  'i^bI  «runr^I  r-.ci 

A.-'oer2!Cc  ▼*«  a;   J^-vnoj. .  ^r'jrfciTC  Satii  via 

li  :i*i  liiriS  ia2t»5i  >iaiiir  jjw-is  .-wt^jc  ir  is 

•¥«*?  Ziairi  TJ  TLtxt  "ii-i  isisciair  >.aw  -ic  ii«n'-p* 
a  Ii":::»i  rirrier  -..  ■::«/  "*■.:•-      '^'i^m   ria--ra  T-i^ee 

▼■Ufa  "aac  T. "^r  :<;tpKX  "-i  ?t  :J.  .^Titn*  J  oeirL-  * 
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;  he  plmdcrad  Ilia  plaioe  ci 
and  many  gui%  and  tiien  took.  hSm 
must,  howerer,  haTe  waiqgd 
plans ;  for  he  took  a  fcfftni^t  in 
— a  plaoe  onlj  sixty  moles  disteot.  He 
aUy  seeking  for  any  n^ah  or 
woold  join  his  ssandazd.  At  ~ 
Topee  was  joined  by  some  of  the  bcasen  fcDova 
of  Man  Sineh,  piohaUy  by  Han  Sini^  himid( 
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v^  as  shewn  in  the  month  of  Augast^  in  connection 
with  a  circumstance  which  might  else  have  been 
productive  of  disaster.  Among  the  troops  quar- 
tered at  Gwalior  after  its  reconquest  by  Sir  Hugh 
Rose  was  tho  S6th  Bombay  N.  I.j  (^n fining,  liJ{:o 
otlier  regiments  of  the  same  anny,  a  small  propor- 
tion of  Hindustani  OadianB.  A  non-commissioned 
othcer  of  this  regiment,  a  havildar-major,  weat  to 
the  adjutant,  and  told  him  that  a  Brahmin  pundit, 
one  Wamun  Bhut,  was  cndoaTouring  to  tamper 
with  the  Hindustanis  of  the  regiment,  and^  through 
them^    with    the    regiment    generally;   he   also 


expressed  an  opiuiou  that  there  were  persons  ia 
the  city  of  Gwalior  ooncertied  in  this  conspiracy. 
Captain  Littlo^  when  informed  hy  the  adjutant  of 
this  commniiicatioiip  laid  a  plan  for  detecting  the 
plotters.  He  found  HavUdar-majorKoonjulSinghj 
Naik  Doorga  Tewarrae^  and  private  Bunnoo  Ladh 
ready  to  aid  him.  These  three  native  soldiers^ 
pretending  to  bend  to  the  Brahmin's  solicitations, 
gradually  learned  many  particulars  of  the  conspire 
acy,  which  they  faithfully  revealed  to  the  captain, 
A  piirwannah  or  written  order  was  produced, 
from  no  less  a  pemonage  than  Nena  Bahih^  making 
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magnifii^ent  promises  if  the  regimen t^  or  any 
portion  of  it,  would  join  hb  standard ;  they  were 
to  kill  all  their  officers,  and  as  many  Europeans  as 
possible^  and  then  depart  to  a  place  appointed.  At 
Jength>  on  the  S9th,  the  naik  made  an  appointment 
to  meet  the  two  chief  conspirators,  a  Brahmio  and 
a  Mahratta  chief,  under  a  large  tree  near  the  camp  j 
where  the  havildar*maJor  would  expeot  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  F^ading  the  pnrwannah.  Captain 
Littk,  with  the  af^ntant  and  the  quartermaater, 
arranged  to  move  suddenly  to  the  spot  at  the 
appointed  time :  they  did  so  ;  the  conspirators 
were  seiied,  and  the  document  taken  from  them. 
Two  otlier  leaders  in  the  plot  were  afterwards 
seized ;  all  four  were  blown  from  guns  on  the 
7th  of  September ;  and  many  others  were  placed 
in   confinement   on   evidence  furnished   by   the 


fc 


purwannah  itself.  It  beeam«  ttiditit  that  Nona 
Sahib,  a  Mahratta,  had  many  emiiiarlei  at  work 
in  this  Mahratta  territory,  although  he  himself 
was  hiding  in  inglorious  security  far  tway^ 

Lord  Elphinatone,  governor  of  Bombay,  with  his 
commander- in-chief.  Sir  Henry  Somiftet,  e&tab- 
lishfd  seTeral  new  oorpa,  m  moam  af  p«dually 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  Bombay  army« 
Two  Belooch  regiments,  a  2<1  regiment  of  8outh 
Mahratta  Horse,  and  a  Bombay  Naval  ArtiHery 
Brigade,  w«re  among  the  now  components  of 
th^  army. 

The  South  Mahratta  country,  lower  down  the 
peninsula  than  Bombay^  had  quite  recovered  from 
the  disturbances  which  marked  it  in  earlier 
monthE,  Satara,  Kolapore^  8awuntwaree,  Belgaum 
^11  were  peaceful.   On  the  eastern  or  Madras  side 
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of  tbc  pcTJ insula,  too,  troubles  were  fow.  It  is  true, 
there  i**as  a  repetition  in  September  of  a  dispute 
which  bad  occurred  tliree  months  before,  between 
nmlives  who  wished  to  bring  u[*  their  children  in 
their  own  faith,  and  missionaries  w!io  wished  to 
convert  those  chUdreii  to  Cliristianity ;  but  this 
was  a  source  of  discord  which  t)ic  governor,  if 
flroj,  could  readily  allay.  Lord  Harris  had  not 
an  Indian  reputatbn  like  that  of  Lawrence  or 
ElphLnstone  ;  but  he  had  tact  and  declstou  enough 
for  the  duties  of  his  oiUco^the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  a  presidency  where  there  were  few  or  no 
Hindustani  sepoys. 

Of  the  large  e&uatry  of  the  DeccaOj  Hyderabad, 
or  the  Nizani*8  domiuiotis,  nothing  disastrous  has 
to  be  told.  A  pleasant  j^roof  was  afforded  of  the 
continuance  of  friendly  reJationa  Ijetween  the 
British  and  the  Nizam,  by  a  grand  banfjuet  given 
at  Hyderabad  on  the  2d  of  July  by  Salar  Jung  to 
Colonel  Davidson,  These  two  officei"S — the  one 
prime- minister  to  the  Ni^in,  tlie  other  British 
resident  at  the  Nimm's  eonrt^had  thronghont 
the  mutinies  acted  iu  perfect  harmony  and  good 
faith.  All  the  British  oliicers  and  their  families 
at  Secunderabad,  the  cantonment  of  the  Hydera- 
bad CuJitingent,  were  invited.  The  guests  came 
from  Secunderabad  to  the  Residency  at  Hydera- 
bad, and  thence  on  elephants  and  in  palanquins  Co 


the  minister's  palace.  The  ent^rtaionifiili  ' 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  the  KizKin's  boh,  ] 
Akbar  Ally,  heir  to  the  throne  of  the  Deecsir^ 
and  cver}*tliing  was  done,  by  an  adtiilxtiire  i*J 
oriental  magniUcence  with  Etiropeaii  ooiii1«B<| 
to  render  it  worthy  of  the  occasion.  It  w^ 
however,  not  so  much  the  graDdcnr  of  tbi 
banquet,  ns  the  sentiment  it  convoyed  towanlilhi 
British  at  a  critical  time,  that  rendered  this  pn^ 
ceediug  on  the  part  of  the  Nizam's  prinie^ministef 
important  The  Nizam's  dominions  were  at  Ikrf 
time  the  scene  of  party  struggles  betw^een  two  srti 
of  poUiicians — the  adherents  of  Satar  Jung,  and 
those  of  Shnmsul  Oomrah  ;  but  both  of  the  le 
were  fortunately  advocates  of  an  Englisli  allia 

The  northwest  portion  of  the  Nizam's  dominie 
around  Aurungabad  and  Jaulnab^  in  near  neigb- 
bourhood  to  some  of  the  Mahratta   states 
troubled  occasionally  by  bands  of  marauder%  who 
hoped  to  establish  a  link  of  connection  het^ 
the  anarchists  of  Hindostan  and   those    of 
Dcccan.    They  were,  however,  kept  in  check  j 

Colonel  Beatson,  who  brought  his  corps  of  ir    

la^rsy  *  Beatson's  I  lone/  to  Jaulnah,  thereto  r^mdix 
during  the  rainy  season — maintaining  order  in 
the   surrounding  districts,  and    holding   himsfilf 
ready  to  march  w^ith  his  troopers  to  any  disturb 
region  where  their  services  might  be  needed 
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CHAPTER    XXXII L 


LAST    DAYS    OF    THE    EAST    INDIA    OOMPANT'S    RULE. 


HE  demise  of  tbe  gr^t  East 
i  rndtn  Com  pan  J  has  now  to  be 
re<?orded^the  cesEation  of  func- 
tions in  the  migiitiest  and  most 
extraordinary  commercial  body 
the  world  over  saw.  The  nati^^cs 
of  India  never  did  and  never  eoiild 
rightly  understand  the  relattona  borne 
by  the  Oompaiiy  to  the  erown  and 
iiatkm  of  England,  They  were  fami- 
liar  with  some  such  name  as  ^  Koompanee  */ 
but  whetlit'i"  thia  Koompanee  was  a  king,  a  queen, 
a  viceroy,  a  minister^  a  council,  a  parliamentj  was 
a  question  left  in  a  state  of  ludicrous  doubt.  And 
no  wonder*  It  has  at  all  times  been  difficnlt  oven 
for  Engliihmen^  accustomed  to  the  daily  peniaal 
of  newspapers,  to  underatand  tho  relations  between 
the  Crown  and  the  Company.  Men  asked  whether 
the  Pnnjaub  was  taken  pos^session  of  by  tho  Queen 
or  by  the  Company  j  and  if  by  tho  Queen,  why  the 
Company  was  made  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  Pun- 
jauh  war?  So  of  the  war  in  Persiaj  the  annexation 
of  Oude,the  disastrous  campaign  in  Afg^hanistan,  the 
Burmese  war — were  these  operations  conducted  by 
and  for  the  Queen,  or  by  and  for  the  Company  t — 


who  was  to  blame  if  wrong  t — who  to  bear  the 

cost  whether  right  or  wrong  1— who  to  reap  the  ad- 
vantage t  Even  members  of  parliament  gave  contra* 
dictory  answers  to  these  and  similar  questions ;  nay, 
the  cabinet  miniiters  and  the  Court  of  Directors 
disputed  on  these  very  points.  The  Company 
was  gradually  shorn  of  its  trading  privUegea  by 
fitatuteB  passed  in  the  y cat's  1813,  1333,  and  1853  ; 
and  as  its  governing  privileges  had,  in  great  part, 
gone  over  to  the  Board  of  Control,  it  seemed  by 
no  means  clear  for  what  purpose  the  Company 
eontiiiued  to  exist.  There  was  a  guarantoe  of 
W}f  per  cent,  on  £6,000,000  of  India  stock,  secured 
out  of  the  revenues  of  India — the  stock  to  be 
redeemable  by  parliament  at  cent.  i>er  cent,  pre- 
mium  after  the  year  1874 ;  and  it  aiipeared  as  if 
the  whole  machiuery  of  the  Indian  government 
was  maintained  merely  to  insure  this  dividend^ 
and  to  obtain  offices  and  emoluments  for  persons 
connected  with  the  Company.  The  directors 
alwaysi  disowned  this  narrow  view  of  the  Com* 
pany^s  position  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  of  them  and  of  their  servants  had  the 
w^clfare  of  the  magtnfioent  Indian  empire  deeply 
at  heart.      Still,    the    anomaly  remained,   of  a 
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goremnig  bodjr  whose  goreraiDg  powen  w>  one 
rJgliU  J  itndefstood. 

When  the  Eevolt  begsa  in  185?^  the  nation'i 
07  was  at  once  ttgainifi  the  Eaat  India  Ooinpaiij. 
flia  Company  must  ha?a  governed  wronglj,  it  wni 
s;rftte(1;  or  this  calamitj  would  Derer  hafeooemred. 
ThrooghoTit  a  period  of  lix  monthi  did  a  itcwm 
of  indignation  oontinne,  tn  gpeeches,  addrewM^ 
lectuines,  £ennon%  pamphJeta,  booloi^  retiew% 
inagasiDefl^  and  leading  article!  in  newipapem 
B/ degrees  the  inqniry  aroee,  whether  the  director 
were  free  agentc  m  the  mode  of  goTeming  India  | 
whether  the  Board  of  Oonirol  did  not  oTerrule 
them ;  and  whether  the  diiaiten  were  no!  trace* 
ahle  fill! J  m  maeh  to  the  Board  »  to  the  direetortf 
Hence  anite  anath«r  queition,  wbtftber  the  double 
goretnimeti^— bjr  a  OoiH  pitting  in  Letdetihall 
Stroetj  and  a  Board  itttiGg  in  CAHTion  Row — waj 
not  an  e?il  that  ouglit  to  be  abolished ^  eTeti  withont 
reference  to  aotnal  blame  ai  eeaeemtDg  the  AeroU  1 
The  virulent  abuse  of  the  Company  wfu  gradaal|y 
felt  to  be  nnjait  1  hut  the  uniaticllbefcorj  nature  of 
the  doable  government  becatne  mnre  ft&d  jm&ve 
evident  as  the  year  advaneed. 

There  was  a  preUmiDarj  or  ihort  M^bn  of 
parliament  held  in  that  jear^  daring  a  few  days 
before  ChHitmaa,  for  the  consideration  of  Bpecial 
bniimesi  ariiing  oat  of  the  commercial  dlBastens  of 
the  aittamn  ;  bat  na  everj  one  knew  that  India 
and  its  afifatrs  must  necessarUy  receive  some 
nottce,  the  speech  from  the  throne  was  looked  for 
with  much  cagemesi.  On  the  3d  of  December, 
when  parliament  met,  the  ministers  put  into  the 
Queen'ji  mouth  only  this  very  brief  allusion  to  pro- 
jected ehauges  iu  the  Indian  government ;  ^  The 
aSairs  of  my  East-  Indian  dominions  will  require 
your  serious  consideration^  and  I  reoommend  them 
to  jour  earnest  attention/  These  Tigne  words 
were  mdefii  without  a  glossary ;  but  tho  glossary 
waa  not  forthooming.  Ministers,  when  quefltioned 
and  sounded  as  to  thetr  pians^  postponed  all 
explanationa  to  a  later  date. 

The  first  public  announcement  of  the  intentions 
of  the  government  was  made  shortly  before 
Cljiiatmas.  A  General  Court  of  Proprietors  of  the 
ICast  India  CJompany  was  held  on  tlie  23d  of 
hi':£?mber,  for  the  discussion  of  varioua  matters 
rcliiting  to  India ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
cee<lingfl,  the  chairman  of  the  Company  announced 
that|  on  the  lOth,  an  official  interview  had  been 
held,  by  appointment,  with  Lord  Palmereton,  Go 
this  occasion,  the  prime  minister  informed  the 
Court  of  Directors  that  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
ministry,  early  in  the  approaching  year,  to  bring 
A  bill  into  parliament  for  tho  purpose  of  placing 
the  government  of  British  India  under  the  direct 
authority  of  the  crown,  hi  this  interview,  as  in 
the  royal  speech,  no  matters  of  detail  were  entered 
upon,  Tlie  members  of  parliament  in  the  one 
assembly,  the  proprietors  of  East  India  stock  in 
the  other,  were  equally  unablo  to  obtain  informa* 
tion  concerning  the  provisions  of  the  intended 
meaaure.    All  that  could  be  elicited  was,  that  the 
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Court  of  Directen  on  tine  33d« 

During  the  period  of  six  or  mven.  • 
the  preliminary  and  the  regular 
joumaliJta  had  Ihll  leo^  Ibr  their 
Thoee  who,  from  the  int^  had  atizilpiiled 
Revolt  IP  India  to  the  Company^  mi^xiTe 
rejoieed  in  the  hoped-for  extiiiction  of  thai  bo^, 
and  sketched  deU^tM  |aetttT«i  of  lu^^  IndM 
under  imp^oiat  iw^.  Those  who  sapporteil  tbe 
Company  and  T«>ted  interests,  predieted  the  ntter 
ruin  of  Britiflli  in^uenoe  in  India  if  'parlisoisitaiy 
government*  were  introdaeed — m  mode  of  gotem* 
ment^  as  they  alleged,  ndther  eared  Ibr  ttor  llade^ 
stood  by  the  natiyei  of  that  r^ginit  tm^  «tt«ly 
nnsuited  to  oriental  idein  Thoee^  tlitt  mftitofite 
thinkerit  who  believed  that  on  this  St  «  P^hat 
mljartithe  tmth  lleis  between  two  eittiwiei^  Iqoind 
fbrwanl  hopefully  to  such  a  change  ae  ixughi  thnw 
new  vigour,  and  more  advanoed  ideaay  inlo  the 
■emewbat  antiquated  policy  of  the  Eftsl  lodia  Com* 
pany,  without  dettroying  tAOie  por^  of  the  system 
which  had  been  tlie  iiaeAil  gEOwth  of  hmg  expe- 
rienoa,  Many  thingi  had  traosplred  dining  tht 
year,  tending  to  shew  that  the  Ooort  of  Dtrvelefi 
had  been  more  prompt  than  the  Board  of  Contrel, 
in  matters  requiring  argent  attention  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  whatever  might  be  the  evils  of  the 
doable  government,  it  would  not  bo  jttsi  to  throw 
all  the  onus  on  the  Company, 

Early  in  January  1858,  on  a  requisition  to  that 
e0ect|  a  special  Court  of  Proprietors  was  aomtnooed, 
to  meet  on  the  15th,  for  considering  'the  con^ 
munication  addressed  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
from  the  government  respecting  the  coiitLouanoe 
of  the  powers  of  this  Company.*  At  this  meetingt 
it  transpired  that  the  directors  had  written  to  Xopd 
F^merston,  just  before  tho  Chiu^ttxiaa  vacation ; 
but  as  no  oihlnet  council  had  been  held  in  the 
interim,  and  as  no  reply  to  that  letter  had  been 
received,  it  had  been  deemed  moat  conrteons 
towards  the  government  to  withhold  tho  public 
tion  of  the  letter  for  a  time.  A  long  debata  eusued^ 
One  of  the  proprietors  brought  forward  a  rcsoJataoa 
to  the  eSectf  'That  the  proposed  transfer  of  tht 
governing  power  of  the  East  India  Company  to 
the  crown  is  opposed  to  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  East  India  Comi>auy^  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  constitutional  interests  of  England,  perilous  ta 
the  safety  of  the  Indian  empire,  and  catia  for  th« 
resistance  of  this  corporation  by  all  constitutional 
means/  Many  of  the  supporters  of  this  resolution 
carried  their  arguments  to  the  verge  of  oxtrava- 
gance— asserting  that  *  our  Indian  empire,  ^roady 
tottering  and  shaking,  will  fall  to  the  ^oaod  with- 
out hope  of  recovery,  if  the  East  India  Company 
should  be  abolished  ^ — and  that  ^  by  means  of  the 
enormous  patronage  that  would  bo  placed  m  the 
bauds  of  the  government,  ministers  would  poasoR 
the  power  of  corrupting  the  people  of  this  eountry 
beyond  the  hope  of  their  ever  recovering  their 
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virtue  or  their  patriotism.*  Most  of  the  defenders 
of  the  Company,  however,  adopted  a  more  mode- 
rate tone.  Colonel  Sykes,  speaking  fi>r  himself  and 
some  of  his  brother-directors,  declared :  '  If  we 
believed  for  one  moment  that  any  change  in  the 
present  administration  of  the  government  of  India 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  people  of  India^ 
would  advance  their  material  interests,  and  pro- 
mote their  oomfortsf,  we  should  gladly  submit  to 
any  personal  suffering  or  loss  contingent  upon  that 
chan^.'  He  added,  however, '  By  l^e  indefioasible 
prindples  of  justice^  and  the  ordinary  usages  of  our 
courts  of  law,  it  is  always  necessary  that  a  bill  of 
indictment  with  certain  counts  should  be  preferred 
before  a  man  is  condemned ;  and  I  am  curious  to 
know  what  will  be  the  counts  of  the  indictment  in 
the  case  of  this  Company ;  for  at  present  we  have 
nothing  but  a  vague  outline  before  us.'  Finally  it 
was  agreed  to  adjourn  the  discussion,  on  the  ground 
that,  until  the  views  of  the  government  had  been 
farther  explained,  it  would  be  impossible  to  know 
whether  tiie  words  of  the  resolution  were  true, 
that  the  proposed  change  would  be  'Araught  with 
danger  to  the  constitutional  interests  of  England, 
and  perilous  to  the  safety  of  the  Indian  empire.' 

On  the  renewal  of  the  debate  at  the  India  House, 
on  January  20th,  the  directors  presented  a  copy  of 
a  letter  which  they  had  addrened  to  the  govern- 
ment on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year.  In  this 
letter  they  said :  ^  The  court  were  prepared  to 
expect  that  a  searching  inquiry  would  be  instituted 
into  the  causes,  remote  as  well  as  immediate,  of 
the  mutiny  in  the  Bengal  native  army.  They  have 
themselves  issued  instructions  to  the  government 
of  India  to  appoint  a  commission  in  view  to  such 
an  inquiiy ;  and  it  would  have  been  satisfactory  to 
them,  if  it  had  been  proposed  to  parliament,  not 
only  to  do  the  same,  but  to  extend  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry  to  the  conduct  of  the  home  government^ 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  mutiny 
could,  wholly  or  partially,  be  ascribed  to  mis- 
management on  the  part  of  the  court  acting  under 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  But  it 
has  surprised  the  court  to  hear  that  her  Majesty's 
government— not  imputing,  so  far  as  the  court  are 
informed,  any  blame  to  the  home  authorities  in 
connection  with  the  mutiny,  and  without  intending 
any  inquiry  by  parliament,  or  awaiting  the  result 
of  inquiry  by  the  local  government — should,  even 
before  the  mutiny  was  queUed,  and  whilst  con- 
siderable excitement  prevaUed  throughout  India, 
determine  to  propose  the  immediate  supersession 
of  the  authority  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  who 
are  entitled,  at  least,  to  the  credit  of  having  so 
administered  the  government  of  India^  that  the 
heads  of  aU  the  native  states,  and  the  mass  of  the 
population,  amid  the  excitements  of  a  mutinous 
soldiery  inflamed  by  unfounded  apprehension  of 
danger  to  their  religion,  have  remained  true  to  the 
Company's  rule.  The  court  would  faU  in  their 
duty  to  your  lordship  and  to  the  country  if  they 
did  not  express  their  serious  apprehension  that  so 
important  a  change  will  be  misunderstood  by  the 


people  of  India.'  This  letter  Ihiled  to  elioit  any 
explanatoiy  response  from  the  government  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  a  reply  dated  January  18th,  after 
assuring  the  directors  that  their  observations  would 
be  duly  considered  by  the  government^  simply 
added:  'I  forbear  from  entering  at  present  into 
any  examination  of  those  observations  and  opinions ; 
first,  because  any  correspondence  with  you  on  such 
matters  would  be  most  conveniently  carried  on 
through  the  usual  official  channel  of  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Control ;  and,  secondly,  because 
the  grounds  on  which  the  intentions  of  her 
Majesty's  government  have  been  formed,  and  the 
detailed  arrangements  of  the  measure  which  they 
mean  to  propose,  will  best  be  explained  when 
that  measure  shall  be  submitted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  parliament'  The  directors  about  the 
same  time  prepared  a  petition  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  explanatoiy  of  the  reasons  which 
induced  them  to  deprecate  any  sudden  transference 
of  governing  power  ftt>m  tiie  Company  to  the 
Crown.  As  this  petition  was  very  carefully  pre- 
pared, by  two  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
Company's  service ;  as  it  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  useful  information ;  and  as  it  presents 
in  its  best  aspects  all  that  could  be  said  in  fiivour 
of  the  Company— it  may  fittingly  be  transcribed 
in  the  present  work.  To  prevent  interruption  to 
the  thread  of  the  narrative,  however,  it  will  be 
given  in  the  Appendix  (A),  as  the  first  of  a  series 
of  documents.* 

When  these  various  letters  and  petitions  came 
under  the  notice  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  they 
gave  rise  to  an  animated  discussion.  Most  of  the 
proprietors  admired  the  petition,  as  a  masterly 
document ;  and  many  of  the  speakers  dwelt  at 
great  length  on  the  benefits  which  the  Company 
had  conferred  upon  India.  One  of  the  directors,  Sir 
Lawrence  Peel,  feeling  the  awkwardness  of  dealing 
with  a  government  measure  not  yet  before  them, 
said :  *  1  have  not  signed  the  petition  which  you 
have  just  heard  read ;  and  I  will  shortly  state  the 
reason  why.  I  entirely  concur  in  the  praises 
which  have  been  bestowed  upon  that  document  It 
is  a  most  ably  reasoned  and  worded  production  ; 
it  does  infinite  credit  to  those  whose  work  it  is ; 
and  it  is  much  to  the  honour  of  this  establishment 
that  it  has  talent  capable  of  producing  such  a 
document  But  I  have  not  signed  the  petition, 
because  I  have  not  thought  it  a  prudent  course  to 
petition  against  a  measure,  the  particulars  of  which 
I  am  not  acquainted  with.'  The  debate  was 
further  adjourned  from  the  20th  to  the  27th,  and 
then  to  the  28th,  when  the  speeches  ran  to  great 
length.  On  one  or  other  of  the  four  days  of 
meeting,  most  of  the  directors  of  the  Company 
expresMd  their  opinions— on  the  13th,  Mr  Boss 
D.  Mangles  (chairman),  and  Colonel  Sykes;  on 
the  20t]^  Sir  Lawrence  Peel  and  Captain  East- 
wick  ;  on  the  27th,  Mr  Charles  Mills,  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,  Captain  Shepherd,  Mr  Macnaghtea^ 

*  SooM  of  the  dooomflBts  hen  adnrted  to  win  to  slv«n  verteMn; 
otlittB  In  a  QondABied  fonn. 
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irad  BJr  F*  Curric  (depnty-cliairmaB) ;  on  the 
26th,  Mr  Priusep  and  Mr  WiHoughbj,  As  might 
have  been  expected^  a  general  agreement  marked 
tbo  directors'  speeches ;  thej  were  the  arguments 
of  men  who  defendcnl  rights  which  they  beUeved 
to  he  rudely  assailed.  Some  of  the  <Ji rectors 
complained  that  the  government  notice  was  not 
explicit  enongh.  Some  Uionght  that,  at  any  rate, 
it  dearly  forealiadowed  the  destruction  of  the 
Company's  power  Borne  contended  that,  if  the 
Company  did  not  ipeak  out  at  once,  it  would  in 
a  few  weeks  he  too  late.  Some  insisted  that  the 
gore rnraent  brought  forward  the  proposed  measnre 
in  order  to  shift  the  responsibility  for  the  mntmy 
to  other  shouldem  Some  accused  the  ministers 
of  being  influenced  by  a  grasping  for  patronage, 
a  desire  to  appropriate  the  nominations  to  appoint- 
ments. One  of  the  few  who  departed  from  tlio 
general  tone  of  argument  was  Sir  Heory  Eawlinson, 
who  assented  neither  to  the  resolution  nor  to  the 
petition.  Ho  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  two 
propositions  mainly  concerned — namely,  '  that  the 
transfer  of  tbo  goTcmment  of  India  to  the  Crown 
would  be  nnjufit  to  the  East  India  Company  ;* 
and  that  such  transfer  *  would  bo  fatal  to  British 
njJe  in  India/  Most  of  the  other  speakers  htid 
contended  or  implied  that  the  first  clause  of  tbis 
statement  involved  the  second ;  that  the  transfer 
would  be  equally  unjust  to  the  Company,  and 
injurious  to  India.  Sir  Hent7  combated  thb. 
He  contended  that  the  connection  w^as  not  a 
necessary  one.  After  a  veiy  protracted  debate, 
the  original  resolution  was  passed  almost  nnani- 
mously;  and  then  the  petition  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  was  sanctioned  as  that  of  the 
Company  generally. 

Just  at  this  period,  the  directors  caused  to  be 
prepared,  and  published  at  a  cheap  price,  an  elabo- 
rate ^Memorandum  ofthlmprovemefit^inthe  Admp- 
nistration  of  India  during  the  iast  I7titfjf  Ycars.^ 
It  was  evidently  intended  to  fall  into  the  bands  of 
such  members  of  parliament  as  might  be  disposed 
to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  Company  in  the  forth* 
coming  debates,  and  to  supply  (hem  witli  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  Companyj  derived  from  a  recital 
of  the  marked  improvements  introduced  in  Indian 
govern  in  en  t.  To  this  extent,  it  was  simply  a 
brief  placed  in  the  hands  of  counsel;  but  the 
M^mrandtim  deserves  to  be  regarded  also  in  a 
historical  light ;  for  nothing  but  a  very  narrow 
prejudice  could  blind  an  observer  to  the  fact  that 
vast  changes  had  been  introduced  into  the  legist- 
lativc  and  administrative  rule  of  India,  during 
the  period  indicated,  and  that  these  changes  had 
for  the  most  part  been  conceived  in  an  enlightened 
spirit— corresponding  in  direction,  if  not  in  inten- 
sity, with  the  improved  state  of  public  opinion  at 
home  on  t>otttical  subjects. 

Parliament  reassembled  for  the  regular  sesaiou 
on  tho  4 til  of  February,  fully  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  attending  to  all  matters  hearing  on  the 
welfare  of  India.  Earl  Grey,  on  the  11th,  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Lords  the  elaborate  petition 


from  the  East  India  Company,  lat#lj  ftdrcrted  to* 
Characterising  this  as  a  *  sUte'  paper  deserriHg  tlif 
highest  commendation,'  the  earl  eameetlj  d«|^ 
cated  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Biwdoi^  md 
the  transfer  of  their  authority  to  the  mimstry  of  Hit  I 
day;  grounding  his  argument  on  the  a^snmptioii  ■ 
that  the  interposition  of  an  independent  Mf, 
well  informed   on    Indian   aflfeirs,   between  the 
government  and  the  natives  of  that  eouotry,  vw 
esaential  to  tlie  general  welfare.      Ho   admltled 
the  need  for  reform,  but  not  abolitioa*     The  Dulro  | 
of  Argyll,  on  the  part  of  the  goTemmeot,  admitted 
that  the  Company's  petition  was  tennperale  and  | 
dignified,  but  denied  that  its  reasoning  waa  oomch- 
sive.    The  Earl  of  Ellon  borough,  agreeing  that  the 
Queen^s  name  would  be  powerfully  inflnetitial  u 
the  direct  ruler  of  India,  at  the  same  time  doubted 
whether  any  grand  or  sweeping  reform  ought  to 
be  attempted  while  India  was  still  in  revolt    Tke 
Barl  of  Derby  joined  in  this  opinion,  and  further- 
more complained  of  discourtesy   shewn   by  the   I 
ministers  toward  the  directors,  in  so  long  wj^ 
holding  from  them  a  candid  exposition  of  ^ 
provisions  of  the  intended  measure. 

On  the  following  day,  the  12th  of  the  month, 
the  long-expected  bill  was  introduced  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Lord  Palmerston — or  rather, 
leave  to  bring  in  tbo  bill  was  moved,  Tlie  fiiH 
minister  of  the  Crown,  in  his  speech  on  the  ooea- 
sion,  disowned  any  hostility  to  the  Company,  in 
reference  either  to  the  Revolt  or  to  matters  of 
general  government.  He  based  the  necessity  for 
the  measnre  on  the  anomaly  of  the  Company'i 
position,  When  the  commercial  privilegea  were 
withdrawn,  chiefly  in  1633,  the  Company  (h« 
urged)  became  a  mere  phantom  of  what  it  had 
been,  and  subsided  into  a  sort  of  agency  of  the 
imperial  government^  without,  how^evor,  tm^mm- 
bility  to  parliament.  Admitting  the  sdvantaget  of 
checks  as  securities  for  honesty  and  efficient^  in 
administrative  affairs,  be  contended  that  check 
and  counter-check  had  been  so  multiplied  in  tha 
*  double  government*  of  India,  as  to  paralyse 
action.  Ho  considered  that  complete  anthori^ 
should  vest  where  complete  responsibility  wai 
expected,  and  not  in  an  irresponiaible  body  of 
merchants.  His  lordship  concluded  by  giving  an 
oTitUne  of  the  bill  by  which  the  proposed  cbaDgti 
were  to  be  efieetedp 

As  the  Palmerston  Bill,  or  '  India  Bill,  No,  1/ 
as  it  was  afterwards  called,  was  not  passed  into  a 
law,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  reprint  it  in  thi< 
work  ;  nevertheless,  to  Illustrate  its  bearing  on  tb« 
subsequent  debates,  the  pith  of  its  principal  clauses 
may  usefully  be  given  here:  The  government  of 
the  territories  under  tho  control  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  all  powers  in  relation  to  govern- 
ment vested  in  or  exercised  by  the  Company,  t« 
become  vested  in  and  exercised  by  the  sovereign — 
India  to  be  henceforth  governed  in  the  Qneen*s 
name — Tho  real  and  personal  property  of  the 
Compaoy  to  be  vested  in  Her  Majesty  for  tho 
purposes    of    the    government    of    India — ^The 
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appointmetita  of  governor-general  of  IndiR^  witli 
ordinary  members  of  the  Council  of  Indiit,  and 
governors  of  the  three  presidencies,  now  made 
by  the  directors  of  tlio  Corupauy  with  the  appro- 
baticin  of  her  Majesty,  and  other  appointments, 
to  be  made  by  the  Queen  under  her  royal  sign- 
manual— A  council  to  be  established,  under  the 
title  of  '  The  President  and  Council  for  the  Aftairs 
of  India/  to  be  appointed  hy  her  Majesty — This 
eouneil  to  consist  of  eight  pci-sons,  exclusive  of  its 
president — In  the  first  nomination  of  this  couneilj 
two  members  to  be  named  for  four  years,  two  for 
six,  two  for  eight,  and  two  for  ten  years— The 
members  of  council  to  he  chosen  A'om  among 
persons  who  had  been  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  or  ten  yeai-s  at  least  in  the  sei'vice  of 
the  Crown  or  Company  in  India^  or  fifteen  years 
simply  resident  in  India — Memhers  of  council, 
like  the  jadgeg,  only  to  be  removable  by  the  Queen, 
on  an  address  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament — 
The  president  of  the  council  eligible  to  sit  in  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament^Four  members 
of  council  to  form  a  quorum — Each  ordinary 
member  to  receive  a  yearly  salary  of  £1000 ;  and 
the  president  to  receive  the  salary  of  a  secretary 
of  statc^ — Tlie  council  to  exercise  the  power  now 
vested  in  the  Company  and  the  Board  of  Control ; 
but  a  specif ed  number  of  cadetahips  to  be  given 
to  sons  of  civil  and  military  servants  in  India — 
Appointments  hitherto  made  in  India  to  continue 
to  be  made  in  that  country— Military  forces,  paid 
out  of  the  revenues  of  India,  not  to  be  employed 
beyond  the  limits  of  Asia— Servants  of  the  Com- 
pany to  become  Borvants  of  Uie  crown — The  Board 
of  Control  to  be  abolished. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  bill  which  Lord 
Palmerston  asked  leave  to  introtluce,  Mr  T^ 
Baring  moved  as  an  amendment,  *  That  it  Is  not 
at  present  expedient  to  legislate  for  the  govern- 
ment of  India,*  Thereupon  a  debate  arose,  which 
extended  through  three  evenings.  The  govern- 
ment measure  was  supported  by  speeches  from 
Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  Ei-skine  Perry^  Mr  Ayrton, 
Sir  Cornwall  Lewis,  Mr  Roebuck,  Mr  Lowe,  Mr 
Slaney,  Sir  W.  Rawlinson,  Mr  A.  Mills,  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  and  Lord  John  Russell ;  while  it 
was  op|>osed  on  various  grounds  by  Mr  T,  Baring, 
Mr  Moncktou  Milncs,  Sir  J.  Elpbiustone,  Mr  Ross 
D.  Mangles,  Mr  Whiteside,  Mr  Lidde!!,  Mr 
Crawford,  Colonel  Sykes,  Mr  Willoughhy,  Sir  E. 
B.  Lytton,  and  Mr  Disraeli.  The  reasonings  in 
favour  of  the  government  measure  were  such  as 
the  following :  That  the  proper  time  for  legislation 
had  come,  when  the  attention  of  the  country  was 
strongly  directed  to  Indian  affairs  ■  tliat  all  accounts 
from  India  shewed  that  some  great  measure  was 
eagerly  expected  ;  that  it  was  dangerous  any 
longer  to  maintain  an  effete,  nseless,  and  cumbrous 
machine,  which  the  Court  of  Directors  had  vir- 
tually become  ■  that  the  Com  puny  *s  '  traditionary- 
policy'  unfitted  it  to  march  with  the  age  in  useful 
reforms ;  that  aa  the  Board  of  Control  really  pos- 
seted tbt  rallng  powefp  the  double  government 


was  a  fham  as  well  as  an  obstr action ;  that  the 
princes  of  India  felt  themselves  degraded  in  being 
the  vasBals  and  tributaries  of  a  mere  mercantile 
body ;  that,  such  was  the  anomaly  of  the  double 
government,  it  was  possible  that  the  Company 
might  be  at  war  with  a  power  with  which  her 
Majesty  was  at  peace,  thus  involving  the  nation 
in  inextricable  embarrassment;  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  verj^  small  section  of  the  covenanted 
civil  servants,  the  European  community  and  the 
officers  of  the  Indian  army  would  prefer  the 
government  of  the  crown  to  that  of  the  Company  ; 
that  the  natives  of  India  having  been  tlirown 
into  doubt  concerning  the  intentions  of  the  Com- 
pany to  interfere  with  their  religion,  some  authori- 
tative announcement  of  the  Queen -a  respect  for 
their  views  on  that  subject  would  he  very  satis- 
factory ;  and  that  as  the  native  Bengal  army  had 
disappeared,  as  India  must  in  future  be  garrisoned 
by  a  lai^c  force  of  royal  troops,  and  as  the  military 
power  would  then  belong  to  the  crown,  it  was 
desirable  that  the  political  power  should  go  with 
it.  Among  the  pleas  urged  on  the  opposite  tide 
were  such  aa  follow;  That  the  natives  of  India 
would  anticipate  an  increased  stringency  of 
British  power,  under  the  proposed  rigimc;  that 
the  ministerial  infitience  and  patronage,  in 
Indian  matters,  would  be  dangerous  to  Eu gland 
herself ;  that  as  tlie  Whig  and  Conservative 
parties  had  both  supported  the  system  of  double 
government  in  the  India  BiU  of  1853,  there  wa^ 
no  reason  for  making  this  sudden  change  in 
1858 ;  that  before  any  change  of  government  was 
effected,  it  was  imperatively  necessary  that  an 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  causes  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Revolt ;  that  the  direct  exercise 
of  governing  power  by  a  queen,  formally  desig- 
nated '  Defender  of  the  Fajth,'  could  not  be  agree- 
able either  to  the  Hindoos  or  the  Mohammedans 
of  India^  whose  ideas  of  'faith*  were  so  widely 
different  from  those  of  Christians;  that,  as  all 
previous  organic  changes  in  the  administration  of 
the  government  of  India  had  been  preceded  by  an 
inquiry  into  the  character  of  that  government,  so 
ought  it  in  fairness  to  be  in  the  present  case ;  that 
if  the  proposed  change  were  effected,  European 
theories  and  novelties,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  on  the  ministry,  would  be  attempted 
to  be  grafted  on  Asiatic  prejudices  and  immobility, 
without  due  regard  to  the  inherent  antagonism  of 
the  two  sy sterna^  and  that  the  enormous  extent, 
population,  revenue,  and  commerce  of  India  ought 
Dot  to  be  imperiled  by  a  measure,  the  consequences 
of  which  conld  not  at  present  be  foreseen. 

This  debate  endeil  on  the  18th  ;  the  House  of 
Commoas,  by  a  majority  of  318  to  173,  granting 
leave  for  the  introduction  of  the  bill — it  being 
itndei^tood  that  a  considerable  time  would  elapse 
before  the  second  reading,  in  order  that  the  details 
of  the  measure  might  be  duly  considered  by  aU 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  matter. 

Before,  however,  any  very  great  attention  could 
be  given  to  tlie   subject,  either   in   or  out  of 
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parllAmemt^  n  moit  unoipeoted  <)h&nge  took  place  in 
thd  political  roktIonA  of  the  goyomment.  The  same 
miniBtor  i^lio,  on  tho  18th  of  February ,  obtained 
lmr9  to  hvlng  in  the  India  Bill^  was  placed  on 
fh#  lOtli  in  a  minority  wbioli  l€d  to  tht  Tfslgnation 
of  MtiiMcir  and  hin  eolleagues.  Circiinistaiicefl 
Odnndctttd  with  an  attempted  assaKsinatloii  of  tlie 
Ifnptfor  of  the  Frenuli  induced  the  Palmers  ton 
fOTiTnilieiit  to  hrin^  in  a  measure  which  proved 
obnoxious  to  the  Ilauie  of  Commons  ;  tho  measure 
wai  rejected  by  t'M  «g«init  21©,  and  the  govem- 
moiit  according]/  riilgned.  Bo  f&r  ns  concerned 
tho  Im mediate  effbct,  the '  most  important  fact  con- 
tieeted  with  India  was  tho  ofTer  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  tho  new  premier,  of  thci  presidency  uf  the 
India  Buard  to  tho  Earl  of  Ellen  borough.  This 
nobleman  had  long  been  in  collision  with  the  East 
India  Company  and  ita  dvil  eervfints,  Twiee 
already  had  he  been  president  of  the  Board  of 
Centrtd.  imd  in  184:^*3^  ho  had  filled  the  respon- 
iible  orticti  of  governor-gen  end  of  India,  In  both 
offic<^  and  at  all  times,  he  had  cherished  as  much 
ii  posaiblo  tlie  royal  inflnouce  in  India  against  the 
Oompany's,  tlie  military  against  the  ciril*  Aa  a 
oomequojice^  his  euemioB  were  bitter,  bis  fHends 
mtilltllastte.  Tho  author  of  an  anonymous  '  red 
pamphlot,*  which  attracted  much  notice  during 
the  UoToit,  ipoko  of  tlio  Karl  of  EUenborough  as 
tho  ouo  groat  man  who  oouM  alono  bo  the  saTiour 
of  Ifidia— «i  tho  diimlrona  knight  who  would 
•lilf«r  lo  alomi  tlio  *  fortod  rights'  and  *  traditten- 
if^  polk]r*  of  the  Cmiri  of  Directors.  It  was 
iiilitralf  tli«rofoiv<,  that  tho  aooonlon  of  the  earl  to 
tho  now  gotomment  shonlil  bo  regarded  as  an 
important  matter,  either  fbr  good  or  oriL 

It  fpeedilr  bocamo  appai^nt  that  the  new  prcsl- 
ilont  of  the  Boant  of  Cbotrol  would  find  dilEciiltj 
hi  taming  a  lino  of  pfoooodhig  on  Indjan  a&ii& 
His  own  predilooUom  wtm  (pilt  as  nmell  Sfyart 
Iho  C\>ixipaii^,  M  ^tnom  of  hk  predooevor  i  bitt 
many  of  hk  ooUoafnn  In  the  Derbj  fOTernment 
hmi  ooounlttod  tlMiiMMii^  wtioii  ool  of  office,  to  a 
iiftaoo  of  itm  OQiBf«qy»  and  to  a  ooiidemBatiaii 
of  asjr  httiaodlilt  all«aitai  tii  lis  Inttn  fortm- 
mont  nkm  b*  noat  «kt«fi  kli  i|Wiit8»  or 
llHsybiiloiMromvofdrt  fboCositof  Aincloni 


pal  «xpiHiao»  of  ite  Bui  of  ] 
» ilMi^  «f«t  Ihiir  bop 

fktm  woafci  after  %9  to(«  whkll 
ttefki^o  of  fiMtiniwwL  h»4 

MOOAII 

ifalKv 

^wH^w  iht  Ml,  hmmm  k>  nil  ail 

%  locMW  to  Of  goMiti  mm  maw  ia  oi 
^  pgitewi  to  «<  wiai  owg»  tNar  ""^A 
tW  Mo  of  bate  wm  tea  pkmd  la  i 
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'Who  shall  goYcm  India 7' — was  omdo  &nbe«rriiat 
to  party  politics. 

AlthoQgh  Lord  Palmerston  had  named  the  S2d 
of  April  as  the  day  for  roconsidering  bis  Indift 
BOl,  this  did  not  tie  down  the  Derby  ministry  to 
tho  adoption  of  any  particular  line  of  policj. 
After  many  discussions  in  the  cabinet^  it  wai 
resoiired  that  the  minietei'^  fihould  *  eat  thar 
words'  by  legislating  for  India,  although  it  bad 
before  been  declared  a  wrong  timo  for  so  donif ; 
and  that^  throwing  Lord  Palmerston's  bill  aeidf^  % 
new  India  Bill  should  be  introduced. 

Accordingly,  on  the  26 th  of  March,  Mr  Msraeli, 
the  new  Chancellor  of  th©  Exchequer,  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  that  which  was  afterwards  called 
the  'India  Bill  No.  2.'  As  in  a  former  histanei^  | 
this  bill  may  be  most  ugefally  reodered  inlelligiyt 
by  a  condensed  sfummary ;  A  secretary  of  state  (or 
India,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Qneen — This  secre- 
tary to  be  president  of  a  Council  of  India — Tbt 
council  to  consist  of  eighteen  persons^  tiine  neoih 
nated  and  nine  elected— The  nominmtad  ootmciflfla 
to  be  appointed  under  the  royal  sign-maniial  by  di« 
crown,  and  to  represent  nine  distmct  intortote— 
Those  nine  inter^ts  to  be  represented  aa  iaillow: 
the  first  councillor  to  hare  boloiiged  for  il  kail 
ten  years  to  the  Bengal  citU  serrioe  ;  the  aoeood 
to  the  Madras  service ;  the  third  to  tiie  IBcaahtij 
service  ;  and  the  fourth  to  the  U|>per  or  Fasj»b 
provinces^  under  similar  oouditioiis  |  the  fifk^  to 
have  been  British  resident  at  the  oonrt  of  now 
native  prince;  tbe  sixth  to  have  aerred  at  leal 
five  yoars  with  tho  Qnoea^a  titioiis  m  India ;  fShe 
seventh,  to  have  served  the  Oomipnxi  j  tra  j«m  in 
the  Bengal  army;  and  tho  o^^th  mud  nintlif 
similarly  in  the  Madras  and  Bombay  ttinleo— n« 
nine  nominated  members  to  bo 
ItseU^  io  as  to  give  them 
tojil  sanction— The  : 
tho  ^mncil  to  be  cheeon  ly  popalu^  * 
of  such  elected  metnben  to  lio  < 
persons  who  bad  serred  the  Ovwrn  or  tha 
pany  at  least  ten  years  in  any  bnacli  i 

to  be  ihoi»  I9  pmaaa  Who  had  hen  ton  5«a»  to 
of  the  Dfowa  or  the 
^1000  of] 
of  iBpitil  to  any  fadiia  nOw^  or 
^Tho  oi^a-   fiT«    of  an 
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parliament^  bat  to  have  each  £1000  per  aanam  fbr 
their  services — The  patronage  heretofore  exercised 
by  the  East  India  Company  to  be  now  exercised  by 
the  Council — The  army  of  India  not  to  be  directly 
affected  by  the  bill— The  revennes  of  India  to  bear 
the  expenses  of  the  goYemment  of  India — A  royal 
commission  to  be  sent  to  India^  to  investigate  all 
the  facts  and  conditions  of  Indian  finance. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  remarkable  scheme  was 
based  on  the  idea  of  conciliating  as  many  different 
interests  as  possible,  in  England  and  in  India. 
Mr  Disraeli,  in  the  coarse  of  his  speech,  mentioned 
the  names  of  the  nine  gentlemen  whom  it  was 
proposed  to  nominate  to  the  coancil  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  ;  and  in  relation  to  the  vast  powers  of 
the  secretary  and  coancil,  he  said :  *  To  establish  a 
British  minister  with  nnrestricted  aathority,  subject 
to  the  moral  control  of  a  body  of  men  who  by 
their  special  knowledge,  their  independence,  their 
experience,  their  distinction,  and  their  public 
merit,  are,  nevertheless,  invested  with  an  authority 
which  can  control  even  a  despotic  minister,  and 
which  no  mere  act  of  parliament  can  confer 
upon  them,  is,  I  admit,  no  ordinary  difficulty  to 
encounter ;  and  to  devise  the  means  by  which  it 
may  be  accomplished  is  a  task  which  only  with 
the  indulgence  of  this  House  and  with  the  assistance 
of  parliament  we  can  hope  to  perform.* 

Criticisms  were  much  more  numerous  and 
contradictory  on  this  than  on  Lord  Palmerston's 
bill.  It  was  no  longer  a  contest  of  Conservatives 
against  Whigs.  The  new  bill  was  examined  on 
its  merits.  The  friends  of  the  East  India  Company, 
expecting  something  favourable  from  the  change 
of  government,  were  much  disappointed;  they 
analysed  the  clauses  of  the  bill,  but  found  not 
what  they  sought.  True,  the  old  Indian  interests 
were  to  be  represented  in  the  new  council;  but 
Just  one-half  of  the  members  were  to  be  nominees 
of  the  crown,  and  five  others  were  to  be  elected 
by  popular  constituencies  over  which  the  Company 
possessed  no  control.  Even  those  who  cared  little 
whether  the  Company  lived  or  died,  provided 
India  were  well  governed,  differed  among  them- 
selves in  opinion  whether  the  popular  element 
would  be  usefully  introduced  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed. The  objections  were  more  extensively  ux*ged 
out  of  parliament  than  within  ;  for  after  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill,  on  the  26th  of  March,  the  further 
consideration  of  it  was  postponed  to  the  19th  of 
April. 

The  Conservatives  had  reproved  the  Whigs  for 
discourtesy  to  the  East  India  Company,  in  not  giving 
due  notice  of  the  provisions  of  'BUI  No.  1 ;'  but 
now  equal  discourtesy  (if  discourtesy  it  were)  was 
shewn  by  the  first-named  party  in  reference  to 
*  Bill  No.  2.'  On  the  24th  of  March,  at  a  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Company,  and  only  two  days  before 
Mr  Disraeli  introduced  his  measure — or  rather  the 
EUenborough  measure — into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors  was 
asked  whether  he  knew  aught  concerning  the 
provisions  of  a  bill  so  nearly  touching  the  interests 


of  the  Company;  to  which  be  replied :  'I  Iniow 
no  more  about  the  forthcoming  bill  than  I  knew 
of  the  last  before  its  introduction  into  parliament.' 
On  the  7th  of  April,  however,  at  a  special  Court 
of  Proprietors,  the  directors  presented  copies  of  the 
bills,  'No.  1'  and  'No.  2;'  and  at  the  same  time 
presented  a  Report  against  both.  In  the  debate, 
on  the  7th  and  13th,  arising  out  of  the  presentation 
of  the  Report,  there  was  a  pretty  general  opinion 
among  the  proprietors,  that  if  Lord  Palmerston's 
India  BUI  was  bad,  Mr  DisraeU's  was  not  one  whit 
better,  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  and  there  was  a  final  vote  for  the  foUowing 
resolution :  'That  this  court  concur  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  that  neither  of  the 
bills  now  before  parUament  is  calculated  to  secure 
good  government  to  India ;  and  they  accordingly 
authorise  and  request  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
take  such  measures  as  may  appear  to  them  dissir- 
able  for  resisting  the  passing  of  either  biU  through 
parliament,  and  for  introducing  into  any  biU  for 
altering  the  constitution  of  the  government  of 
India  such  conditions  as  may  promise  a  system  of 
administration  calculated  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  India,  and  to  prove  conducive  to 
the  general  welfare.'  One  of  the  proprietors 
having  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  directors 
ought  to  prepare  a  third  bUl,  more  just  than  either 
of  the  other  two,  the  chairman  very  fairiy  pointed 
out  that  it  was  not  the  Company's  duty  so  to  do. 

Under  somewhat  unfavourable  circumstanoei 
did  the  Derby  ministry  renew  the  consideration  of 
Indian  affairs  after  the  Easter  recess.  Parliament, 
it  is  true,  had  not  yet  had  time  or  opportunity  to 
criticise  'BiU  No.  2  ;'  but  that  measure  had  been 
very  unfavourably  received  both  by  the  East  India 
Company  and  by  the  newspaper  press ;  and  it 
became  generaUy  known  that  the  ministers  would 
gladly  accept  any  decent  excuse  for  abandoning 
or  at  least  modifying  the  biU.  This  excuse  was 
furnished  to  them  by  Lord  John  Russell.  On  the 
I2th  of  April,  when  the'  Commons  resumed  their 
sittings  after  the  Easter  vacation,  his  lordship 
expr^sed  an  opinion  that  the  bill  was  Ul  calcu- 
lated to  insure  tiie  desired  end ;  that  its  discussion 
was  likely  to  be  disfigured  by  a  party  contest ;  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  agree  to  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions in  committee,  on  which  a  new  bill  might  be 
founded.  Mr  DisraeU  accepted  this  suggestion 
with  an  eagerness  which  led  many  members  to 
surmise  that  a  private  compact  had  been  made  in 
the  matter.  He  suggested  that  Lord  John  RusseU 
should  draw  up  the  resolutions ;  but  as  his  lord- 
ship declined  this  task,  Mr  DisraeU  undertook  it 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  Hereupon  a  new 
phase  was  presented  by  the  debate.  One  member 
expressed  his  astonishment  that  the  ChanceUor  of 
the  Exchequer  should  be  so  ready  to  hand  over  the 
fhnctions  of  government  to  the  care  of  a  private 
member.  Mother  declared  he  could  not  see 
what  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  a  resolution 
in  committee  in  Ueu  of  a  bill  in  the  whole  House. 
The  members  of  the  late  Whig  government  aU 
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condeinncd  the  plrm  suggested  by  Lord  John  and 
accepted  by  Mr  Disraeli ;  but,  pending  the  intro- 
duetion  of  the  proposed  resolutions,  they  would 
Dot  frustrate  the  plan.  Mr  Mai^gles^  on  the  part 
of  the  East  India  Conipanj,  e3£pressed  an  earnest 
hope  that  all  party  feeling  would  be  excluded  from 
the  debates  on  India.  The  East  India  Company, 
he  remarked^  could  hardly  he  expected  to  acquiesce 
Cln  a  measure  for  their  own  extiiiction  ;  nevei-tho- 
leaij  if  sue! I  should  be  proved  to  be  inevitablej  the 
directors  would  giTO  their  best  assistance  to  tlie 
perfecting  of  any  measure  whtcli  the  House  might 
think  proper  to  adopt.  Mr  Disraeli  finally  pro- 
mised to  prepare  a  set  of  resolntious^  and  to  bring 
them  in  for  discussion  on  the  26th, 

The  state,  then,  to  which  this  intricate  discns' 
slon  had  been  brought  was  this — the  ^Bill  No,  1,* 
propo!?ed  by  Lord  Palmerston,  stood  over  for  a 
second  reading  on  the  22d  of  April ;  the  *  Bill  No. 
2/  proposed  by  Mr  Disraeli*  was  placed  in  abeyance 
for  a  time  ;  while  the  *  resolutions/  to  be  prepared 
by  Mr  Disraeli  on  the  suggestion  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  intended  as  a  means  of  improving 
*  Bill  No.  2/  or  perhaps  of  leading  to  a '  BUI  No*  3/ 
were  to  be  introduced  on  the  26th  of  April.  It 
was  pretty  generally  felt^  both  within  and  without 
the  walls  of  parliament^  that  the  whole  subject 
waa  in  great  confusion,  and  that  the  ministers 
themselves  had  no  definite  notion  of  the  best 
oourse  to  pursue.  At  the  meeting  of  the  East 
India  Company  on  the  13th,  Mr  Mangles^  who  was 
a  member  of  parliament  as  well  aa  chairman  of  the 
Company,  said :  *  After  the  extraordinary  occur- 
rences we  have  witnessed  within  the  last  six  weeks^ 
in  which  we  have  seen  a  minister  ousted  who  was 
supposed  to  hare  the  support  of  a  most  eonimand- 
ing  majority,  and  another  minister  placed  in  power 
without  having  a  majority,  or  even  a  considerable 
minority,  he  would  be  a  very  bold  man  who 
would  prophecy  what  the  fate  of  any  new  measure 
in  the  House  of  Commons  would  be.' 

On  the  23d  of  April,  Mr  Disraeli  announced  his 
intention  of  abandoning  'Bill  No.  2'  altogether, 
and  of  postponing  the  preparation  of  *  Bill  No.  3  * 
until  tho  House  should  have  agreed  to  any  *  resolu- 
tions' bearing  on  the  subject.  Lord  Palm  erst  on 
would  not  withdraw  his  'Bill  No*  1 ;'  he  simply 
held  it  in  abeyance  for  a  time,  to  watch  the  course 
uf  pending  events.  On  the  26 th,  Mr  Disraeli 
oraved  four  days  more  for  the  preparation  of  his 
fatolutions.  He  made  a  speech,  in  %vhich  he 
praiied  his  own  *  Bill  No.  2  *  at  the  expense  of  his 
«iitAg(mist'fi  *  Bill  No.  1 ;'  but,  as  he  had  *  volun- 
tarily itifled  his  own  baby  ^- — to  use  the  Uluslration 
ofanoUier  speaker— his  arguments  fell  with  little 
|^>e.  Tho  illustration,  in  truth,  was  so  tempting, 
that  it  was  long  made  use  of  both  in  and  out  of 
parliaiiH'ut.  Lord  Palmenston  said : '  The  measure, 
tti»viu  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has 
,»aB0lltlC«d  so  unbounded  a  fhneral  panegyric, 
lit  U^  murdered  by  himself.  If  he  thought  so 
Wll  «f  th«  merits  of  the  bill,  why  did  he  kill  it  V 
Ifr  Gltfoiy,  wiiihing,  by  getting  rid  of  the  proposed 


*  resolutions,*  to  postpone  all  legialatian  on  llw 
subject  until  anotlier  year,  moved  as  an  aineiHl« 
ment — ^That  at  this  moment  it  is  not  estpediwit 
to  pass  any  resolutions  for  the  future  gov^mmeiLt 
of  India.'  A  general  desire  prevaOed  in  the  House, 
however^  that  some  measure  or  otli^r  shoild 
be  passed  into  a  law,  to  strengthen  mud  render 
more  definite  the  governing  auihoritj  in  Indii; 
and  the  amendment  was  %vithdrawn> 

At  length,  on  the  30tli  of  April,  the  resolutimu 
were  proposed*  They  departed  very  widely  from 
'  Bill  No.  2/  The  members  of  the  council,  iu»tcsd 
of  being  definitely  eighteen  in  number,  were  to 
be  ^not  less  tlian  twelve  and  not  more  thtn 
eighteen."  The  scheme  for  representing  daacs, 
services,  presidencies^  and  oomtnercial  comtnntiitiaa 
in  the  council  was  given  up ;  as  was  iikawiM  Hit 
election  of  a  portion  of  the  members  hf  |»&Hii- 
mcutary  constituencies.  As  the  whole  of  tbv 
fourteen  resoluttons,  if  agreed  to,  would  require  a 
separate  agreement  for  each,  and  as  every  member 
would  be  allowed  to  speak  on  everj  re»ciliitioi&  if 
he  so  chose,  there  were  the  materials  presentat 
for  a  very  lengthened  debate^  There  wai  a 
preliminary  discussion,  moreover,  on  a  motton 
intended  to  extinguish  the  resolutions  alto^ethtr* 
Lord  Harry  Yane  moved — ^That  the  changi 
of  circumstances  since  the  first  proposal  by  iur 
Majesty's  late  ad  vis  era,  to  tranafer  the  gorcm- 
ment  of  India  from  the  Bast  India  Company 
to  tho  Crown^  renders  it  inexpedient  to  proceed 
further  with  l^islatiou  on  the  subject  during 
the  present  session/  This  propoialf  however,  wis 
negatived  by  447  to  67. 

It  would  scarcely  be  pos&ible,  ajad  scared j 
worth  while  if  possible,  to  follow  all  the  intricacies 
of  the  debate  on  the  '  resolution^.*  Erery  piart  of 
the  India  question  rn^as  opened  again  and  again ; 
every  speaker  considered  himself  at  liberty  to 
wander  from  principles  to  detaik,  and  baek  ai^aia; 
and  hence  the  amount  of  speaking  was  enormous. 
Should  there  be  a  secretary  of  state  for  India,  or 
only  a  president  of  a  council  ?  Should  there  be  a 
council  at  all,  or  only  a  secretary  with  his  subor- 
dinates, aa  in  the  home,  foreign,  colonial^  and  war 
departments T  If  a  council,  should  it  be  wholly 
nominated,  wholly  electiye,  or  part  of  each  ?  Who 
should  noniinate,  and  who  elect,  and  under  what 
conditions  ?  Should  the  secretary  or  prendeot 
possess  any  power  without  his  council,  and  bow 
much  ?  Should  the  Bast  India  CompanT,  or  n^ 
be  represented  in  the  new  council  1  Bj  iv^hom 
should  Oie  enormous  patronage  of  the  C<Hirt  at 
Directors  be  hereafter  exercised  1  What  wo>aM 
become  of  the  ^  vested  rights '  of  the  CotnpattT 
such  as  the  receipt  of  dividends  on  the  £aat  India 
stock?  In  what  relation  would  the  gOFeroar- 
general  oflndia  stand  to  tlie  new  council  f  Wotnld 
the  locsil  governments  of  the  three  presidencies  be 
iuterfered  with  ?  Who  would  oripraniBe  and  support 
the  Indian  army  ?  What  would  be  done  in  r^la- 
tion  to  missionaries,  idolatrous  practices^  caste 
education,  public  workj,  manufactures,  COTmieree' 
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^c,  ia  India  1 — ^Tbese  were  some  of  tho  questions 
which  were  discussed,  not  once  merely,  hut  over 
and  over  again.  Owing  to  the  strange  ministerial 
changes,  the  independent  members  in  the  House 
had  had  but  few  opportunities  of  fully  expressing 
their  sentiments;  they  did  so  now,  at  ample 
length.  Many  long  nights  of  debate  were  spent 
over  the  resolutions ;  many  amendments  proposed ; 
many  alterations  assented  to  by  the  ministers. 
It  occupied  three  evenings — April  30,  May  3,  and 
May  7 — ^to  settle  the  first  three  resolutions  ;  or 
rather,  to  agree  to  the  first,  to  modify  the  second, 
and  to  withdraw  the  third.  At  this  period  occurred 
the  exciting  episode  concerning  the  Oude  pro- 
clamation, the  censure  of  Viscount  Canning,  and 
the  resignation  of  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough.*  As 
there  was  now  no  president  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, the  India  resolutions  could  not  conveniently 
be  proceeded  with;  and  therefore  everything  re- 
mained for  a  time  at  a  dead-lock.  Soon  afterwards 
Lord  Stanley,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  accepted 
the  seals  of  the  office  vacated  by  the  Earl  of  EUen- 
borough.  He  had  every  claim  to  the  indulgence  of 
the  House,  in  the  difficulty  of  his  new  position ;  and 
this  indulgence  was  willingly  shewn  to  him  ;  he 
was  permitted  to  choose  his  own  time,  after  the 
ceremony  of  his  re-election,  to  bring  the  great 
question  of  India  once  again  before  the  Commons 
House,  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  some  practicable 
solution.  For  a  period  of  one  full  month  did  the 
further  consideration  of  the  resolutions  remain  in 
abeyance,  while  these  party  tactics  and  ministerial 
changes  were  engaging  public  attention. 

At  length,  on  the  7th  of  June,  when  the  subject 
was  resumed,  and  when  Lord  Stanley  took  the  lead 
on  Indian  aifiTairs  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
began  to  be  apparent  that  the  resolutions  were  less 
valued  by  the  government  than  they  had  before 
been.  The  debate  concerning  them,  however, 
continued.  When  the  time  came  for  deciding  how 
many  members  should  compose  the  new  Council  of 
India,  Mr  Gladstone  reopened  the  whole  question 
by  moving  as  an  amendment, '  That,  reganl  being 
had  to  the  position  of  afiairs  in  India,  it  is  expedient 
to  constitute  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  by  an  act  of  the  present  session, 
to  be  a  council  for  administering  the  government 
of  India  in  the  name  of  her  Majesty,  under  the 
roperintendence  of  such  responsible  minister,  until 
the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament.'  Mr 
Gladstone  proposed  this  amendment  under  a  belief 
that  it  was  not  practicable,  during  the  existing 
session  of  parliament,  to  perfect  a  scheme  of 
government  for  India  that  would  be  worthy  of  the 
nation.  The  problem  to  be  solved  was  one  of  the 
most  formidable  ever  presented  to  any  nation  or 
any  legislature  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
the  evils  of  delay  would  be  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  crude  and  hasty  legislation. 
His  suggestion,  he  contended,  would  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  appointment  of  a  new  council  in 
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the  following  year,  if  it  should  be  deemed  desirable 
to  make  such  appointment  Lord  Stanley  opposed 
this  amendment— on  the  grounds  that  it  had  all 
the  evils  of  a  temporary  and  provisional  measure ; 
that  the  directors,  as  a  council  merely  for  one 
year,  would  be  placed  in  an  inconvenient  position; 
that  having  been  told  that  they  were  doomed,  and 
that  nothing  could  save  them  as  a  permanent 
body,  they  would  slacken  their  zeal  and  energy, 
and  impair  the  confidence  of  the  public ;  that  the 
much-condemned  delays  would  still  continue ;  and 
that  the  public  service  would  derive  no  advantage. 
The  friends  of  the  East  India  Company  supported 
this  amendment ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  265  against 
116.  Mr  Roebuck  then  made  an  attempt  to 
extinguish  the  council  both  in  theory  and  in  fact. 
He  contended  that  a  Secretary  of  State,  alone 
responsible  for  all  his  acts,  relying  upon  his  own 
mind  for  guidance  and  counsel,  and  having  a  more 
direct  interest  in  doing  right^  was  morally  and 
mentally  the  best  governor  for  India ;  he  feared 
that  a  council  would  render  the  governing  body 
practically  irresponsible  to  the  nation.  Lord 
Stanley,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  any  minister  to  act  efficiently 
in  such  a  difficult  office  without  the  aid  of  advisers 
possessing  special  information  on  Indian  affiurs; 
and  as  the  House  generally  concurred  in  this 
view,  Mr  Roebuck's  amendment  was  negatived 
without  a  division.  Two  evenings,  June  7th  and 
11th,  were  spent  in  discussing  two  resolutions. 
On  Ihe  14th  the  House  was  engaged  many  hours 
in  considering  whether  the  council  should  be 
elective,  or  nominated,  or  both  ;  great  diversity  of 
opinion  prevailed ;  and  the  speakers,  tempted  by 
the  peculiarity  of  the  subject,  wandered  very 
widely  beyond  the  limits  of  the  immediate  question. 
Lord  John  Russell  thought  that  the  members  of 
the  council  ought  to  be  wholly  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  minister ;  Sir 
James  Graham  thought  that  the  Court  of  Directors 
ought  to  be  ea;  qficio  members  of  the  council,  to 
insure  practical  knowledge  on  Indian  affiiirs; 
but  Lord  Stanley  contended  that  the  advantages 
of  two  systems  would  be  combined  if  one  half 
of  the  council  were  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
and  the  other  half  elected  by  a  constituency 
of  seven  or  eight  thousand  persons  interested 
in  or  connected  with  Indian  affi&irs;  and  the 
House,  agreeing  with  this  view,  voted  a  resolution 
accordingly. 

Midsummer  was  approaching.  The  House  of 
Lords  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
the  Indian  question  either  in  principle  or  in  detail ; 
and  it  began  now  to  be  strongly  felt  that,  as  the 
resolutions  really  did  not  bind  the  Commons  to 
any  particular  clauses  in  the  forthcoming  bill, 
their  value  was  doubtful.  Accordingly,  on  the 
I7th  of  June,  after  a  long  discussion  on  desultory 
topics,  Lord  Stanley  proposed,  amid  some  laughter 
in  the  House,  to  withdraw  all  the  remaining  reso- 
lution8--a  proposition  that  was  assented  to  with 
great  alacrity,  shewing  that  the  legislators  were 
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bj  no  means  satisfied  with  the  wisdom  of  their 
pafit  proceedings. 

Thus  was  completed  tb©  third  stage  !n  this 
curious  1egis]ati?e  aohieyenneiit.      Lord  Palmef' 

ston's  *  India  Bill  No.  1  *  was  laid  aside,  because 
he  was  expelled  (torn  office  j  Mr  Disraeli's  *  India 
Bill  No.  S^  was  abandonedj  because  it  was  ridi- 
culed on  all  fiides  ^  and  now  the  ^  resolutions' 
were  given  up  when  half- fin inhedj  because  Ihej 
were  found  to  bo  inoperative  and  non-binding. 
Some  of  the  supporters  of  the  East  India  Company 
claimed,  and  not  illogically,  a  little  more  respect 
for  the  (Company  than  had  lately  been  given  ;  the 
difficulty  of  fmniing  a  new  government  for  India 
shewedj  by  implication,  that  the  old  re^mc  was 
not  so  bad  as  had  been  customarily  assoried. 

The  *  India  Bill  No.  3'  was  brought  in  by  Lord 
Stanley  oa  the  evening  (June  17th)  which  wit- 
nessed the  withdrawal  of  the  resolutions.  The  bill 
conj prised  sixty-six  clauses — of  the  more  import- 
ant of  which  a  brief  outline  may  be  given  here, 
to  fhmlsh  means  of  comparison  with  bills  *  No.  1 ' 
and  *No.  2;*  The  govemmcnt  of  India  to  revert 
from  the  Company  to  the  Crown — A  Secretary  of 
State  to  esercise  all  the  powers  over  Indian  alfairs 
hitherto  exercised  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  the 
Seoret  Committee,  and  the  Board  of  Control— 
The  Crown  to  determine  whether  to  give  these 
powere  to  ono  of  the  four  existing  secretaries  of 
state,  or  to  appoint  a  fifth— The  Secretary  to  be 
assisted  by  a  '  Council  of  India,'  to  consist  of  fifteen 
persona — The  Court  of  Directors  to  elect  seven  of 
those  members  from  among  its  own  body,  or  from 
among  persons  who  had  at  any  time  been  direc- 
tors ;  the  remaining  eight  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Queen— Vacancies  in  the  council  to  be  filled  up 
alternately  by  the  Crown  and  by  the  council 
assembled  for  that  purpose — ^A  majority  of  all  the 
members  to  be  chosen  from  among  persons  who 
had  served  or  resided  at  least  ten  years  in  India 
— Every  councillor  to  be  irremovable  during  good 
behaviour,  to  be  prohibited  from  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  receive  twelve  hundred 
pounds  a  year  as  salary,  to  be  allowed  to  resign 
when  he  pleases,  and  to  bo  entitled  to  a  retiring 
pension  varying  in  amount  according  to  the  length 
of  service — Compensation  to  bo  given  to  such 
secretaries  or  clerks  of  the  Company  as  do  not 
become  officers  of  the  new  department — The 
Secretary  of  State  to  be  president  of  the  *  Council 
of  India,'  to  divide  Uio  council  into  committees 
for  the  dispatch  of  business,  and  to  appoint  any 
member  as  vice-president — Council  meetings  to 
be  called  by  ihe  Secretary,  or  by  any  five  mem- 
bet^;  and  five  to  be  a  quorum — Questions  t<»  be 
decided  in  the  council  by  a  majority,  but  the  Secre- 
tary to  have  a  teio  even  over  the  majority — The 
Secretary  may  send  and  receive  *  secret'  dispatches, 
without  consulting  his  council  at  all — Most  of  the 
appointments  in  India  to  be  made  as  heretofore — 
Patronage  of  cadetships  to  be  exercised  partly  by 
the  council,  but  principally  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  to  be  given  in  a  certain  ratio  to  aon£  of 


penoni  who  have  filled  military  or  civil  c^SEces  b 
India^ — The  property,  credits^  debits,  aod  UabilitiEg 
of  the  Company,  except  India  Biock  nnd  ite  divi- 
dends, to  be  transferreil  from  the  Company  to  iht 
Crown ;  and  the  council  to  act  M  trustees  in  lh«t 
matters — ^The  council  to  present  anntial  accouati 
to  parliament  of  Indian  finance  and  all  miiitiTi 
relattng  tbereto^The  council  to  guarantee  Ui« 
legalised  dividend  on  India  stocky  out  of  tbe 
revenues  of  Indiau 

The  *  Bill  No.  3/  of  which  the  abora  is  a  iBgbt 
programme,  came  on  for  second  reading  on  the 
24th  of  June.  Lord  Stanley— who,  as  admitted 
by  opponents  as  well  as  supporterSj  entered  witli 
great  eamestn<^s  upon  the  duties  of  bit  office^ 
stated  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  avail  himself 
of  all  the  opinions  expressed  during  the  vmHooi 
debates,  to  prepare  a  measure  that  sliould  meti 
the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  House.  In  the 
discussion  that  ensued,  Mr  Bright  wandered  into 
subjects  that  could  not  possibly  b©  treated  m  the 
bill ;  he  re-opened  the  whole  topic  of  In diaB 
misgovemm en t-^isap proved  of  governor-general^ 
— condemned  annexations — suggested  new  presi 
dencies  and  new  tribunals — and  told  the  Commotii 
how  he  would  govern  India  if  he  Tivere  minister. 
The  speech  was  vigorous,  but  inapplicable  to  the 
subject-matter  in  hand.  The  bill  was  read  i 
second  time  without  a  division. 

The  East  India  Company  were  not  silent  at  thij 
critical  period  in  their  history.  A  meeting  of 
proprietors  on  the  £3d  was  made  special  for  Ihfl 
consideration  of  *  BiU  No.  3/  which  was  to  be 
read  a  second  time  in  the  Commons  on  the 
following  day ;  and  at  this  meeting  there  was 
a  general  cKprcssion  of  disappointment  that  the 
Company  had  been  treated  as  tuch  a  nullity. 
The  only  source  of  consolation  was  in  the  ttui 
that  seven  members  of  the  new  council  were  to 
be  chosen  by  the  Com't  of  Directors,  from  perfont 
who  then  belonged  or  had  formerly  belongtd  to 
that  court.  The  opinions  of  the  Company  wfre 
embodied  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Stanley 
by  tlio  chairman  and  deputy-chairmaD,  and  pre^ 
sented  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  the  25th,  the  House  went  into  committee  on 
the  biU.  Lord  Palmerston  proposed  twa  amend- 
ments— that  the  members  should  bo  twelve  in 
number  instead  of  fifteen,  and  that  all  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Crown ;  but  both  amendments 
were  rejected  by  largo  majorities  as  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  recent  expression  of  opinion.  At 
a  further  sitting  on  the  1st  of  July,  the  ministers 
shewed  they  had  obtained  a  considerable  hold 
on  the  House  j  for  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  rejection  of  amendments  proposed  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  Mr  Gladstonei  Sir  James  QrahAm, 
and  Mr  Vernon  Smith*  Lord  Stanley^  howevcrj 
proposed  many  amendments  himself  on  the  part 
of  the  government ;  and  these  amendments  were 
accepted  in  bo  friendly  a  spirit,  that  a  large  13 nm* 
her  of  clauses  were  got  through  by  the  end  of  a 
long  sitting  on  the  Sd  of  July*    One  of  the  Mcal 
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interesting  of  the  questions  discossed  bore  relation 
to  the  Secret  Oommittee  of  the  past^  and  the  pro- 
posed exercise  of  similar  powers  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Lord  John  Bussell  and  Mr  Mangles 
advocated  the  abolition  of  those  powers  alto- 
gether ;  while  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  recommended  great 
caution  in  their  exercise,  if  nsed.  Mr  Mangles,  the 
late  chjurman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  stated 
that  the  powers  of  the  Secret  Committee  had  been 
much  more  extensive  than  was  generally  supposed. 
'  During  many  years  after  the  conquest  of  Sinde, 
the  whole  government  of  that  province  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Secret  Committee,  and  the  Court  of 
Directors  knew  nothing  about  it.  He  believed 
that  much  mischief  had  arisen  from  the  Secret 
Committee  undertaking  to  transact  business  with 
which  it  had  no  right  to  interfere.  The  real  fact 
was,  that  nine-tenths  of  that  which  came  before 
the  Secret  Committee  might  with  safety  be  com- 
municated to  the  whole  world.  He  wished,  there- 
fore, that  there  should  be  no  Secret  Committee  in 
Aitnre.  It  was  a  mere  delusion  and  snare.  The 
Court  of  Directors  had  shewn  themselves  to  be  as 
competent  to  keep  a  secret,  when  there  was  one, 
as  the  cabinet  of  her  Majesty;  and  he  had  no 
reason  to  think  otherwise  of  the  proposed  Indian 
Council.'  The  ministers,  however,  received  the 
support  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  this  matter; 
and  the  continuance  of  the  secret  powers  was 
sanctioned,  although  by  a  small  majority  only. 
On  the  5th  and  6th,  the  remaining  clauses  and 
amendments  were  gone  through.  Mr  Gladstone 
proposed  a  clause  enacting,  'That,  except  for 
repelling  actual  invasion,  or  under  sudden  or 
urgent  necessity,  her  Majesty's  forces  in  India 
shall  not  be  employed  in  any  military  operation 
beyond  the  external  frontier  of  her  Indian  posses- 
sions, without  the  consent  of  parliament.'  Lord 
Palmerston  opposed  this  clause ;  but  Lord  Stanley 
assented  to  it  as  a  wholesome  declaration  of 
parliamentary  power ;  and  it  was  agreed  to. 

At  length,  on  the  8th  of  July — five  months 
after  '  Bill  No.  1 '  had  been  introduced  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  three  or  four  months  after  the 
introduction  of  'Bill  No.  2'  by  Mr  Disraeli— ' Bill 
No.  3 '  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
after  a  vehement  denunciation  by  Mr  Roebuck, 
who  predicted  great  disaster  from  the  organisation 
of  the  '  Council  of  India.'  Lord  Palmerston's  bill 
was  withdrawn  on  the  next  day :  it  never  came  on 
for  a  second  reading. 

The  House  of  Lords  justly  complained  of  the 
small  amount  of  time  left  to  them  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  bill ;  but  there  was  now  no  help  for  it, 
short  of  abandoning  the  measure  for  the  session  ; 
and  therefore  they  entered  at  once  on  the  discussion. 
On  the  9th,  the  bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a 
first  time.  Between  that  time  and  the  second 
reading,  the  East  India  Company  made  one  more 
attempt  to  oppose  the  measure.  They  agreed  to  a 
petition  for  presentation  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  was  in  part  a  petition,  in  part  a  protest  The 
propriety   of  adopting  the  petition  was   urged 


by  such  considerations  as  these:  'If  we  do  not 
protest,  every  wrong  that  may  be  done  for  years 
to  come  will  be  laid  at  our  doors;  but  with 
this  protest  upon  record,  history  wiU  do  us  the 
justice  of  stating  that  we  have  been  deprived 
of  our  power  without  inquiry.'  The  Court  of 
Proprietors  also  discussed  whettier  counsel  should 
be  employed  to  represent  the  Company  before 
the  House  of  Lords.  Many  of  the  directors 
assented  to  this — but  only  so  for  as  concerned 
technical  and  legal  points;  for,  they  nrged,  it 
would  be  very  undignified  to  employ  any  hired 
counsel  to  argue  the  moral  and  political  question, 
or  to  defend  the  conduct  of  the  Company  and 
the  rights  of  India.  It  remained  yet,  however, 
an  unsettled  point  whether  counsel  would  be 
permitted  to  appear  at  all. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  after  a  feeble  attempt  to 
"attach  importance  to  the  Company's  petition  and 
protest,  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time  in  the 
Lords.  The  most  remarkable  speech  made  on  this 
occasion  was  that  of  the  Earl  of  EUenborough, 
Lord  Stanley's  predecessor  at  the  Board  of 
Control.  He  declared  that,  whether  in  or  out  of 
office,  he  could  not  approve  of  the  measure,  the 
parentage  of  which  he  gave  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons rather  than  to  the  government  He  disap- 
proved of  the  abandonment  of  popular  election  in 
the  proposed  council ;  disapproved  of  the  strong 
leaven  of ' Leadenhall  Street'  in  its  composition  ; 
disapproved  of  competitive  examinations  fbr  the 
Indian  artillery  and  engineers;  and  expressed  a 
general  belief  that  the  scheme  would  not  work 
weU.  When  the  bill  went  into  committee  on  the 
16th,  the  earl  proposed  that  the  members  of  the 
council  should  be  appointed  for  five  years  only, 
instead  of  for  life ;  but  this  amendment  was  nega- 
tived without  a  division.  Lord  Broughton,  who, 
as  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  had  once  been  presi- 
dent of  the  India  Board,  opposed  the  whole 
theory  of  a  council  in  the  strongest  terms.  He 
described  in  anticipation  the  inconveniences  he 
believed  would  flow  from  it  'The  council  would 
only  embarrass  the  minister  with  useless  sugges- 
tions and  minutes  on  the  most  trifling  questions ; 
and,  if  they  were  rejected,  the  minority  would 
always  be  able  to  fhmish  weapons  of  attack 
against  the  Secretary  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  minister  would  gain  no  advice  or  knowledge 
from  the  council  he  could  not  obtain  fh>m  others 
without  the  embarrassment  of  having  official 
councillors.'  The  Earl  of  Derby  contested  these 
assertions  simply  by  denying  their  truth;  and 
they  had  no  effect  on  the  decision  of  the  Housa 
All  the  clauses  were  examined  during  three 
sittings,  on  the  16th,  19th,  and  20th  of  the  month, 
and  were  adopted  with  a  few  amendments. 
During  the  discussions,  the  Earl  of  Derby  appeared 
as  the  friend  of  the  '  middle  classes.'  The  Earl  of 
EUenborough  having  repeated  his  objection  to 
competitive  examination  for  the  engineers  and 
artillery  of  the  Indian  army,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  lower  the  'gentlemanly'  standard  of 
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those  services,  the  premier  replied  that,  *  He  "was 
not  insensible  to  the  advantages  of  birtli  and 
atatioa  :  but  he  could  cot  join  with  his  noh!e 
THend  in  iayiug  that  becanse  a  person  happened  to 
be  the  son  of  a  t4ii!or,  a  grocer,  or  a  cheesemonger, 
provided  his  mental  qualifications  were  equa]  to 
those  of  hb  competitors^  be  was  to  be  e^celuded 
from  honourable  competition  for  an  appointment 
in  the  public  servlee/ 

On  the  23d  of  Ja!y  the  India  Bill  was  road  a 
third  time  and  passed  hy  the  House  of  Lords,  with 
onlj  a  few  observations  hearing  coUalerallj  on 
Indian  aflfairsi.  The  Arohbisliop  of  Cantcrbni-y  and 
some  of  the  biahops  made  an  appeal  for  the  more 
direct  enc^iuragemcnt  of  Christianity  in  India; 
but  the  Burl  of  Dorhj  made  a  very  cautious  re- 
sponse. *  Due  protection  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
professors  of  all  religions  in  India,  and  nothing 
should  be  done  to  discourage  the  effoi'tH  of  Christian 
miisionaries.  On  the  other  hand^  he  deemed  it 
^s«ntial  to  the  interests,  tlio  peace,  the  well-being 
of  England,  if  not  also  to  tlie  very  existence  of 
her  power  in  India,  that  the  government  should 
carefully  abstain  from  dtjiug  anything  except  to 
give  indiscriminate  and  impartial  protection  to  all 
lecti  and  all  creeds  ;  and  that  nothing  conld  be 
more  inconvenient  or  more  dangerous  on  the  part 
of  the  state  than  any  open  or  active  assistance  to 
any  attempt  to  convert  the  native  population 
from  their  own  religions^  however  false  or  supcr- 
atitious/  Tiie  Earls  of  Shaftesbury  and  Ellen- 
borough  joined  in  deploring  the  vindictive  feeling 
which  had  sprung  up  between  the  Europeans  and 
natives  in  Indta,  and  which,  if  continued,  would 
neutralise  all  attempts  at  improvement  The 
Anglo-Indian  press  was  severely  reproved  for  the 
share  it  had  taken  in  originating  or  fostering  this 
feeling. 

The  Lords  having  introduced  a  few  amendments 
in  the  India  Bill,  these  amendments  re<)uired  the 
sanction  of  the  Commons  before  thoy  could  be 
adopted.  One  of  these  affected  the  secret  service 
of  the  new  council ;  another,  the  mode  of  apfKiInt- 
ing  the  higher  officials  in  India;  a  thirds  the 
principle  of  competitive  examinations ;  a  fourth, 
the  application  of  Indian  revenues ;  and  so  on. 
The  Commons  I'ejectcd  some  of  these  amendment^ 
and  accepted  the  rest,  on  the  27th.  On  tlie  29tli 
the  Lords  met  to  consider  whether  they  would 
abandon  the  amendments  objected  to  by  the 
Commons.  This  they  agreed  to  do  except  in  one 
instance — relating  to  competitive  examinations  for 
the  Indian  artillery  and  engineers ;  they  still 
thouglit  that  commissions  in  these  two  services 
should  be  given  only  to  *  gentlemen,'  in  the  con* 
TeDtional  sense  of  the  term.  The  government, 
rather  than  run  into  collision  with  the  Lonls, 
recommended  the  Commons  to  assent  to  the  slight 
amendment  wlucli  had  been  made ;  and  this  was 
agreed  to— but  not  without  many  pungent  remarks 
on  the  course  which  the  Upper  House  had  thought 
proper  to  pursue.  Sir  James  Graham  adverted  to 
a  supercilious  aUusion  by  the  Earl  of  EUcubo  rough 


to  the  *  John  Gilpin  dass*'  and  added — *  Wbere  ii 
hereditary  wisdom  found  ?  In  what  consists  ikt 
justice  of  the  tenet  that  India  mnst  heuceforvntil 
be  governed  by  genllemeUj  to  the  exclusion  of  tb 
middle  classes — a  gentleman  being  defined  to  W 
some  thing  between  a  peer  and  those  who  buy  and 
sell.  Is  this,  I  would  ask,  the  only  arigitnaent  tltftt 
can  be  advanced  against  the  system  of  competltite 
examinations  ]  Who,  let  me  ask,  founded,  wba 
won  OUT  Indian  empire  ? — Those  who  honght  md 
solil.  Who  extended  it  I — Those  ^lio  honght  and 
sold.  Who  now  transfer  that  empire  to  the  Crown? 
— ^Tbose  who  bought  and  sold  ;  a  conipany  of 
merchants — merchants^  foi'sooth,  whoso  sons  xtt 
now  not  thought  worthy  to  have  eTen  inferior 
offices  in  India  committed  to  their  hands.  Bui 
are  not  the  sons  of  those  who  buy  and  soli  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  genUemen  1  Definitions  ire 
dangerous ;  but  I  should,  nevertheless,  like  to 
know  what  it  is  that  confititntej  a  gentletnan. 
Why,  sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  if  a  man  be  imbufid 
with  strong  Christian  principles,  if  he  haTe  receive 
an  enlightened  and  liberal  education^  if  he  be 
virtuous  and  honourable — it  appears  to  me  tint 
such  a  man  a^  that  is  entitled  to  the  appellatioa. 
And  who  will  tell  me  that  among  the  sons  of 
those  who  buy  and  sell  may  not  be  found  men 
possessing  literary  attainments  and  a  reBnement 
of  mind  which  place  them  in  a  position  to  hear 
comparison  with  the  highest  born  gentlemen  in 
India  ?  Who^  let  me  askj  were  the  conqnerors  of 
the  country  I  From  what  class  ha^e  tJiey  sprung? 
Who  was  CUve  I — The  son  of  a  yeoman*  Who 
was  Munro? — ^Tho  s^on  of  a  Glasgow  merchant. 
Who  was  Malcolm  ? — The  son  of  a  sheep-^nnct 
upon  the  Scutch  border.  Thejc,  sir,  are  the  mm 
who  have  won  for  us  our  Indian  empire ;  and  I 
entertain  no  fear  that  the  sons  of  those  who  buy 
and  sell,  anil  w)io  enter  the  Indian  service  by 
means  of  thii  principle  of  open  competition,  will 
fail  to  maintain  a  high  position  in  onr  army,  or 
that  they  will  do  anything  to  dishononr  the 
English  name/ 

When  the  India  Bill  finally  passed  the  Lof^ 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle  recorded  a  protest  against 
it— on  the  grounds  that  the  home  government 
established  by  it  would  he  inefficient  and  uncon* 
stitutional  ■  that  the  council  would  be  too  numer- 
ous ;  that  it  would  be  nearly  half  composed  of  the 
very  directors  who  were  supposed  to  he  ntider  con- 
demnation ;  that  those  directors,  by  self-election  to 
the  council,  wuuld  establish  a  vicious  principle ; 
that  the  members  of  the  council  would  be  irre^ 
sponsible  for  the  use  of  the  great  amount  of  patron- 
age held  by  them ;  that  the  change  in  the  mode  of 
government  waa  too  slight  to  insure  those  reforms 
which  India  so  much  neetied  ;  that  it  w^as  perni* 
cions,  and  contrary  to  parliamentary  precedent,  te 
allow  the  members  of  the  council  to  hold  other 
officcSj  or  to  engage  in  commercial  pursuits  ;  that 
the  practical  effect  of  the  council  would  be  merely 
to  thwart  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India^  or  ebe 
to  sci*een  him  iitim  cenfiure ;  and  that  efficient  and 
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experienced  nnder-secretaries  'would  be  far  better 
than  any  council. 

The  bill  received  the  royal  assent,  and  became 
an  act  of  parliament,  on  the  2d  of  August,  under 
the  title  of '  An  Act  for  the  Better  Government  of 
India;'  2l8t  and  22d  of  Victoria,  cap.  lOa  A 
brief  and  intelligible  abstract  of  all  the  provisions 
of  this  important  statute  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix. 

One  clause  in  the  new  act  provided  that  the 
Ck)urt  of  Directors  should  elect  seven  members  to 
the  new  council  of  India^  either  out  of  the  existing 
court,  or  from  persons  who  had  formerly  been 
directors  of  the  Company.  On  the  7th  of  August 
they  met,  and  chose  the  following  seven  of  their  own 
number — Sir  James  Weir  Hogg,  Mr  Charles  Mills, 
Captain  John  Shepherd,  Mr  Elliot  Macnaghten, 
Mr  Ross  Donelly  Mangles,  Captain  William 
Joseph  Eastwick,  and  Mr  Henry  Thoby  Prinsep. 
Many  of  the  public  journals  severely  condemned 
this  selection,  as  having  been  dictated  by  the 
merest  selfish  retention  of  power  in  the  directors' 
own  hands ;  but  on  the  other  side,  it  was  urged 
that  these  seven  gentlemen  possessed  a  large 
amount  of  practical  knowledge  on  Indian  afiairs ; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  Company,  owing  the 
legislature  no  thanks  for  recent  proceedings,  were 
not  bound  to  be  disinterested  in  the  matter. 

A  remarkable  meeting  was  held  by  the  East 
India  Company  on  the  11th  of  August,  to  consider 
the  state  of  affairs  produced  by  the  new  act.  The 
directors  and  proprietors  met  as  if  no  one  clearly 
knew  what  to  think  on  the  matter.  Tbey  asked 
— What  »  the  East  India  Company  now  ?  What 
does  it  possess?  What  can  it  do,  or  what  has 
it  got  to  do?  Has  it  any  further  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  India  ?  Is  there  now  any  use  in 
a  Court  of  Directors,  or  a  Court  of  Proprietors, 
further  than  to  distribute  the  dividends  on 
India  stock  handed  over  by  the  new  Council 
of  India  out  of  Indian  revenues  ?  Is  the  regular 
payment  of  that  dividend  well  secured?  Are 
the  trading  powers  of  the  Company  abolished ; 
and  if  not,  is  there  any  profitable  trade  that  can 
be  entered  upon  ?  Are  they  to  lose  their  house  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  their  museum,  their  library, 
their  archives  ;  and  if  so,  why  ?  If  the  Company 
at  any  time  become  involved  in  law-proceedings, 
will  the  costs  come  out  of  the  dividends,  or  out  of 
what  other  fund  ?  The  answers  to  these  various 
questions  were  so  very  conflicting,  and  the  state  of 
doubt  among  all  the  proprietors  so  evident,  that 
it  was  agreed — 'That  a  committee  of  proprietors 
be  appointed  to  act  in  concert  with  the  chairman 
and  deputy-chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  counsers  opinion  as  to 
the  present  legal  position  of  the  Company  under 
previous  acts  of  parliament,  as  well  as  the  present 
act — more  especially  as  to  the  parliamentary 
guarantee  of  the  Company's  stock,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Company's  creditors,  Indian  as  well  as 
European.' 

The  1st  of  September  1858  was  a  day  to  be 


recorded  in  English  annals^it  witnessed  the 
death  of  the  once  mighty  East  India  Company 
as  a  governing  body.  '  On  this  day,'  said  one  of 
the  able  London  journals,  '  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company  holds  its  last  solemn 
assembly.  To-morrow,  before  the  shops  and  the 
counting-houses  of  our  great  metropolis  shall  have 
received '  their  accustomed  inmates,  the  greatest 
corporate  body  the  world  has  ever  seen  will  have 
shrivelled  into  an  association  of  receivers  of  divi- 
dends. The  great  house  in  Leadenhall  Street  will 
stand  as  it  has  stood  for  long  years,  and  well-nigh 
the  same  business  will  be  done  by  well-nigh  the 
same  persons;  but  the  government  of  the  East 
India  Company  will  have  passed  into  a  tradition. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  including  many 
of  the  greatest  and  wisest  in  the  land,  intent  upon 
pleasure  at  this  pleasure-seeking  period  of  the 
year,  will,  in  all  human  probability,  not  give  the 
great  change  a  thought  But  the  first  and  second 
days  of  September  1858,  which  witness  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  old  and  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
systems  of  Indian  government,  constitute  an  epoch 
in  our  national  history — nay,  in  the  world's  history, 
second  in  importance  to  few  in  the  universal  annaJs 
of  mankind.  On  this  day  the  East  India  Company, 
which  hitherto,  through  varied  changes  and  gra- 
dations, has  directed  the  relations  of  Great  Britain 
with  (he  vast  continent  of  India,  issues  its  last 
instructions  to  its  servants  in  the  east  On  this 
day  the  last  dispatches  written  by  the  authoritative 
"  we"  to  our  governor-general,  or  governors  in 
council,  will  be  signed  by  their  ''affectionate 
friends."  To-morrow  the  cgomet  of  her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  will  be  supreme  in  the  ofllcial 
correspondence  of  the  Indian  bureau.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  for  the  good  of  India,  it  may  or  may 
not  be  for  the  good  of  England,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company  should  on  this  day 
cease  to  exist ;  but  we  confess  we  do  not  envy  the 
feelings  of  the  man  who  can  contemplate  without 
emotion  tliis  great  and  pregnant  poUtical  change.' 
There  was  a  disposition,  on  this  last  day  of  the 
Company's  power,  to  look  at  the  bright  rather  than 
the  dark  side  of  its  character.  '  It  has  the  great 
privilege  of  transferring  to  the  service  of  her  Majesty 
such  a  body  of  civil  and  military  officers  as  the 
world  has  never  seen  before.  A  government  cannot 
be  base,  cannot  be  feeble,  cannot  be  wanting  in 
wisdom,  that  has  reared  two  such  services  as  the 
civil  and  military  services  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. To  those  services  the  Company  has  always 
been  just,  has  always  been  generous.  In  those 
services  lowly  merit  has  never  been  n^lected. 
The  best  men  have  risen  to  the  highest  place. 
They  may  have  come  from  obscure  farmhouses 
or  dingy  places  of  business ;  they  may  have  been 
roughly  nurtured  and  rudely  schooled ;  they  may 
have  landed  in  the  country  without  sixpence  or  a 
single  letter  of  recommendation  in  their  trunks ; 
but  if  they  have  had  the  right  stuff  in  them,  they 
have  made  their  way  to  eminence,  and  have  dis- 
tanced men  of  the  highest  connections  and  most 
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flattenng  sntecedetitfl. .  .  ,  ,  ,  Let  her  Majesty 
appreciate  the  gifl — let  lier  take  the  vast  ooimtij 
and  the  teemlDg  millionB  of  India  ^nder  her  direct 
control  I  but  let  her  not  forget  the  great  corporation 
from  which  she  ha^  receircd  them^  nor  the  lessons 
to  he  learned  5'om  its  success/ 

The  last  special  General  Court  of  the  Companj 
was  held,  as  we  have  said,  on  the  Isl  of  September, 
The  immediate  purpose  was  a  generuiu  one :  the 


granting  of  a  pendon  to  the  diatiugiuihfld 
of  the  Punjanb,  Sir  John  Lawrence  ;  and  thii] 
followed  by  an  act  at  once  digiiiBed  and 
it  was  an  earnest  tender  of  thanka,  ou  tJhe 
the  East  India  Company  generaUyj  to  ita 

of  every  rank  and  capacity,  at  koma  and  

for  their  tmlous  and  faithful  performaai 
duties;  au  a^iuranca  to  the  natives  of  India 
they  would  find  in  Queen  Tie  toiia  *  a  most 


Old  £^t  ladLi  BflUM,  LeadCJa^iiU  Stiwit. 


mistress;?  an  expression  of  hearty  belief  that  the 
home-eslabliahment,  if  employed  by  the  Crown, 
would  serre  the  Grown  well  as  it  had  served  the 
Company ;  a  declaration  of  just  pride  in  the  ster- 
ling civiliaus  aud  noble  soldiers  at  that  moment 
8er?ing  unwcariedly  in  India  ;  and  an  earnest  hopo 
and  prayer  'That  it  may  picaso  Almighty  God 
to  bless  the  Queen's  Indian  rvign  by  the  speedy 
restoration  of  peace,  security^  and  order;  and  so 
to  prosper  her  Maj03ty*a  eflbrta  for  the  welfare  of 
her  Eaat  Indian  subjucts  that  the  millions  \?ho 
will  henceforth  be  placed  under  her  Majesty*s 
direct  as  weU  as  sovereign  dominion^  constantly 
ad?ancing  lu  all  that  makes  men  and  nations 
great,  flourishing,  and  happy,  may  reward  her 
Majesty's  cares  in  their  behalf  by  their  faithful 
and  firm  attachment  to  her  Majesty's  person  and 
gOTtrnmenC 

The  Bast  India  House  in  Leadenhall  Street  was 
chosen  by  Lord  Stanley  as  the  office  of  the  new 
CoUDcE  for  India,  on  account  of  its  internal  resources 
for  the  management  of  public  business*  During 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half,  the  city  of 
London  had  contained  the  head-quarters  of  those 


mrho  managed  Anglo-Indian  a£^irs.  The 
meeting  of  London  merchants  in  15&9,  on 
subject  of  East  India  trade^  was  held  at  Foi 
Hall*  The  early  business  of  the  Company, 
formed,  was  transacted  partly  at  the 
of  the  dii^ectora,  partly  in  the  halls  of  y\ 
incorporated  companies*  In  16£I  the  Oom; 
occopied  Crosby  Ilall  for  this  purjiosc.  Id  I' 
removal  was  made  to  LeadenhaO  Street,  to  j 
house  of  Sir  Christopher  Clitheroe,  at 
governor  of  the  Company  In  1648  the 
took  the  house  of  Lord  Craven,  adjoining  Clii 
and  on  the  site  of  the  present  India  House, 
17B6  the  picturesque  old  front  of  this  mansion 
taken  down^  and  replaced  by  the  one  represei 
in  the  above  cut.  Finally,  in  1796,  the  pi 
India  House  was  buiU,^  and  remained  the  1m 
quarters  of  the  Company.  Acquiriiig  skill 
gradual  experience,  iho  Company  had  rondi 
this  one  of  the  most  perfectly  organist  estahl 
ments  that  ever  e^ted  Eangcd  in  racks 
shelves,  in  chambeti,  corridors,  and  oeUars,  ^ 
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the  records  of  the  Company's  administratioD ;  pre- 
pared by  goyemor-generals,  judges,  magistrates,  col- 
lectors, paymasters,  directors,  secretaries,  and  other 
officials  abroad  and  at  home.  These  documents, 
tabulated  and  indexed  with  the  greatest  nicety, 
related  to  the  whole  afiairs  of  the  Company,  smsdl 
as  well  as  great,  and  extended  back  to  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Company's  history.  Declarations  of 
war,  treaties  of  peace,  depositions  of  native  princes, 
dispatches  of  governor-generals,  proceedings  of 
trials,  appeals  of  natives,  revenue  assessments,  army 
disbursements— all  were  folly  recorded  in  some 
mode  or  other.  The  written  documents  relating 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  of  the  Company's 
history,  from  1704  to  1858,  filled  no  less  than  a 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  huge  folio  volumes. 
These  documents  were  so  thoroughly  indexed  and 
registered  that  any  one  could  be  found  by  a  very 
brief  search.  It  was  mentioned  with  pride  by  the 
staff  of  the  India  House,  that  when  Lord  Stamley, 
in  his  capacity  as  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  made 
his  first  official  visit  to  Leadenhall  Street,  he  was 
invited  to  test  the  efficiency  of  this  registration 
department,  by  calling  for  any  particular  dispatch, 
or  for  any  document  bearing  upon  any  act  or 
policy  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  throughout  a  period 
of  a  century  and  a  half ;  a  promise  was  given  that 
any  one  of  these  documents  should  be  forthcoming 
in  five  minutes.  His  lordship  thereupon  asked  for 
a  report  on  the  subject  of  some  occurrence  which 
took  place  under  his  own  observation  while  on 
a  tour  in  India.  The  document  was  speedily  pro- 
duced, and  was  found  to  contain  all  the  details  of 
the  transaction  minutely  described. 

After  the  Court  of  Directors  had  elected  seven 
members  to  the  new  council,  the  government 
nominated  the  other  eight.  The  greatest  name  on 
the  list  was  Sir  John  Laird  Muir  Lawrence,  who 
was  expected  to  return  to  £ngland,  and  for  whom 
a  place  at  the  council-board  was  kept  vacant  The 
other  seven  nominated  members  were  Bir  Henry 
Conyngham  Montgomery,  Sir  Frederick  Curric^ 
Major-general  Sir  Robert  John  Hussey  Vivian, 
Colonel  Sir  Proby  Thomas  Cautley,  lieutenant- 
colonel  Sir  Henry  Creswieke  RawUnion,  Mr  John 
Pollard  WiUonghby,  and  Mr  William  Arbuthnoi 
It  was  considered  that  the  fifteen  member^  in 
reference  to  thefar  past  exptrienoe  of  Indian  aflUi^ 
might  fairly  repreaent  the  Mowing  intereiti : 


Bengal  avtt  Serrtti^ 
Hadras  »  m  ^ 
Bombay  «r  •  , 
Bengal  Armj,  . 

Hadras     m    ,    . 
Bombay    r    , 
The  Pnnjaub,     . 
Afghan  Frontier,     . 
Native  States,    . 
Indian  Law, 
Shipping  Interests, 
Finance. 
Indian  Commerce, 


PrliMp,  Mangltik 
UoatfomarT. 

Oaulley.  ^ 

VivUn. 

lattwiom 


This  classification,  however,  was  not  official;  it 
was  only  useful  in  denoting  the  kind  of  knowledge 
Jikely  to  be  brought  to  the  council  by  each  member. 
When,  in  the  early  days  of  September,  Lord  Stanley 


presided  at  the  first  meetings  of  the  new  council,  he 
grouped  the  members  into  certain  committees,  for 
the  more  convenient  dispatch  of  business.  This 
grouping  was  based  in  part  on  the  previous  practice 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  in  part  on  sug- 
gested improvements.  The  committees  were  three 
in  number,  of  five  members  each — partly  nomi- 
nated, and  partly  elected.  The  functions  and 
oomposition  of  the  conmiittees  were  as  follow : 

Finance,  Home,  and  Pubuo  Wouu. 

llr  Mills, \ 

Mr  Maenaghten,     ....     I  Elected. 
Captain  Shepherd,     .      .      .       ) 

POUTXCAL  AND  MXUTABT. 


Sir  John  Lawrenoe^ 
Sir  R.  Vivian,     . 
Sir  H.  RawlinsoD, . 
Mr  WUlonghby,  . 
CapUin  Eastwick, 


(Nominated. 

*    ."     ) 

.       .     '  Elected. 

BSTSNCX,  JUDIOXAX.  AND  LSOUI^TITX. 

*       \  Nominated. 
.    '  .     I  Elected. 


Sir  H.  Montgomery, 
Sir  F.  Carrie, 
Sir  J.  W.Hogg,  . 
llr  Mangles,  . 
Mr  Priniep, 


Lord  Stanley  appointed  Sir  G.  R.  Clerk  and  Mr 
Henry  BaiUie  to  be  undeMWcretarids  of  state  for 
India ;  and  Mr  James  Cosmo  Melvill,  late  deputy- 
secretary  to  the  East  India  Company,  to  be  assist- 
ant under-secretary.  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Company's  servants 
in  England,  was  earnestly  solicited  by  Lord  Stanley 
to  assist  the  now  government  with  his  services ; 
but  he  declined  on  account  of  impaired  health. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  valued  and  experi- 
enced servants  of  the  Company  became  servants 
of  the  new  council,  as  secretaries,  clerks,  examiners, 
auditors,  record-keepers,  &c. ;  for  the  rest,  arrange- 
ments were  to  be  gradually  made  in  the  form  of 
compensations,  pensions,  or  retiring  allowances. 

One  of  the  first  proceedings  under  the  new 
rlgimt  was  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
investigate  the  complicated  relations  of  the  Indian 
army.  The  heads  of  inquiry  on  which  the 
oomxnisaion  was  to  enter  included  almost  every- 
thing that  could  bear  upon  the  organisation  and 
effloienoy  of  the  military  force  in  the  east^  under  a 
system  where  the  anomalous  distinction  between 
« Company's'  troops  and  'Qnaen'a'  troops  would 
no  longer  be  in  forceii  Bnoh  »n  inquiry  would 
neoMsari^  extend  over  a  period  of  many  months, 
and  would  need  to  bo  oondnoM  partiy  in  India 
and  partly  in  England^ 

In  doung  this  narrftUfa  of  the  demise  of  the 
powifAil  last  India  Oompany  as  a  political  or 
govemini  bodbr,  it  omj  bo  ronarked  that  all  the 
v«U-widl«ni  of  Indin  fSX  the  change  to  be  a  great 
Md  liinal  «M^  whether  ftur  good  or  harm.  There 
were  not  wanting  prophets  of  disaster.  The  influ- 
enee  of  parliament  being  so  much  more  readily 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  government  department 
than  upon  the  East  India  Company,  many  persons 
entertained  misgivings  concerning  the  effect  of 
the  change  upon  the  well-being  of  India.    Before 
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any  long  period  could  etapsej  aubmariDe  cables 
would  probably  hare  been  iunk  in  st>  mauy 
seaa,  and  land-cables  at  retched  across  so  many 
countries,  tliat  a  message  would  be  flashed  from 
Loudon  to  Caloutta  in  a  few  hourti.  Lord 
Palmerston  once  joculatly  made  a  predicliou,  ten 
years  before  tbe  Indian  mutiny  broke  out^  to  the 
effect  that  the  day  would  come  when,  if  a  minitter 
were  asked  in  parlrament  wbetherwarhad  broken 
out  m  India,  he  would  reply:  *Wait  a  minute; 
111  just  telegraph  to  tbe  goTemor-gonoral,  and  let 
you  knowj  A  war  in  India  did  indeed  coniej 
before  the  period  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  pre- 
diction ;  but  the  time  was  assuredly  approaching 
when  tbe  *  ligbtning-poiit/  as  the  uatiTes  of  India 
felidtoufily  call  it^  would  be  tn  operation.  What 
would  be  the  results?  Some  of  the  foreboders 
of  disaster  said :  *  In  any  great  crisis,  it  is  true, 
which  demands  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  tlie 
governing  country^  this  rapid  intercommunication 
will  be  a  source  of  strength ;  the  resources  of 
England  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  part  of 
India  four  or  fiTO  weeks  sooner  than  under  existing 
circumstances.  But^  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ordinary  work  of  government,  at  either  end  of  the 
wire,  will  be  greatly  complicated  and  embarrassed 
by  this  frequent  intercommunication  of  ideas. 
The  Council  of  India  will  probably  not  be  over- 
anxious to  fetter  the  movements  of  the  governor- 
general  ;  nor  will  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
be  necessarily  prone  to  send  curt  sentences  of 


advice  or  remonstrance  to  the  distant  vioefoy ;  ki 
it  is  doubtful  whether  pari inm cut  would  suffier 
the  council  or  the  Secretary  to  exercise  tka 
wise  forbearance.  There  would  be  a  tendeucj  t» 
govern  India  by  the  House  of  Comtnotis  thrOTsSi 
the  medium  of  the  electric  telegmpli.  A  senaitiff 
goremor-general  would  be  worricKl  to  death  m%  I 
few  months  by  the  interference  of  th^  tckgraph 
wiUi  his  free  action  ;  and  an  irritable  one  uiighi 
be  stutig  into  Indignant  remgiiatjoa  in  a  madi 
shorter  time.*  All  such  fears  are  grouQdlois.  If 
a  message  from  England  wen?  |terilous  in  itt 
tendency  through  its  ^ise  and  quickness  of  trans- 
miss  ion,  a  message  from  India  pomtin^  out  tiiis 
perilous  tendency  would  bo  equally  easy  mi 
quick.  The  electric  me^enger  does  its  work  u 
rapidly  in  one  direction  as  the  other,  A  goTemor* 
general,  worthy  of  the  name,  would  take  care  not 
iusfantly  to  obey  an  order  which  lie  beUereii  t£i 
be  dangerons  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  under 
his  cbai-go;  the  wire  would  enable  him  to  con- 
verse  with  the  authorities  at  homt;  in  a  few  hooti^ 
or,  at  any  rate,  a  few  days,  and  to  explaLn  divtun* 
stances  which  would  probably  lead  to  a  modiidk 
tion  of  tho  order  issued-  The  electric  l^l^rapli 
being  one  of  the  greatest  boons  ever  gireo  bf 
science  to  mankind,  it  will  be  strange  indeed  lif 
England  does  not  derive  from  it — in  her  govern- 
ment of  India,  as  in  other  matters — ^au  afuoaiit 
of  benefit  that  will  immeasurably  outvve%h  sdj 
temporary  inconveniences. 


CAkutlA.— Cotnpuif'iTcoopft  citl^r  la  Ui«  NlnetceuUi  C«aturji 


Ouvut  -Etitrwec  lo  (he  Pfltfelin  Gulf, 


SUPPLE  ME  NTAHY    CHAPTER. 


1  h  THE  PERSIAN  EXPEDITION^  IS^ -T.  i  3,  THE  CHIJCESE  A!^"l>  JAPANESE  EXFEDITIPKS,  IS3fl-7-9. 

ft  a,  ESGLISH  PB08PECTS  IN  TUE  EAST, 


OT  llie  least  nmoiig  th©  many 
extraordinary  circumstauces  con- 
nected wilb  the  Revolt  in  India 
was  this— that  I^jUglftiid,  nt  the 
very  time  when  the  Revolt  Legnn, 
had  two  Ayjalic  wai^  on  licr  hrvnds, 
one  eastward  and  ihe  other  west- 
^  ward  of  iier  Indian  empire.  True,  the 
Shah  of  Persia  had  ounHented  to  n 
treaty  o£  peace  before  that  date  ;  true, 
the  Emperor  of  China  had  not  yet  actu- 
ally received  a  declaration  of  warj  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  British  generals  and 
soldiers  were  still  liuldtng  conquered  positions 
in  the  one  country,  and  that  hostilities  had 
comnaenced  in  the  other  Wc  have  seen  iu 
former  chapters,  and  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  fact  again,  that  Viscount  Canning 
was  most  earnestly  desirous^  when  the  troubles  iri 
India  begao,  to  ohtaiii  tlte  aid  of  two  bodies  of 
British  troo] IS— those  going  to  China,  and  those 
i-etuniittg  from  Pei^io.  It  must  ever  remain 
an  inaoluble  problem  how  the  Kevolt  would 
have  fared  if '  there  had  been  no  Persian  aud 
Chinese  expedition?.  On  the  one  hand,  several 
IL  Additional  regiments  of  the  Com|>any's  army, 
^■fialive  as  well  as  European,  would  have  heen 
^■jn  India,  instead  of  in  or  near  Per&ia.  On  the 
^Bother  hand,  there  would  not  have  been  so 
^■inany  disciplined  British  troops  at  that  time  on 
L Zll 


the  way  from  England  to  the  emi.  Whether  these 
two  op[)03ing  circumstances  would  have  neutralised 
each  other,  can  only  be  vaguely  guessed  at, 

There  are  other  considerations,  however,  than 
that  which  concerns  the  presence  or  absence  of 
Briliah  troops^  tending  to  give  tliese  tvvo  expedi- 
tions a  claim  to  f^ome  brief  notice  in  the  present 
work,  Tiie  Persian  war,  if  the  short  series  of 
hostilities  deserve  that  name,  arose,  mainly  and  in 
the  hrst  instance,  out  of  apprehensions  for  the 
future  safety  of  British  India  on  the  noilhweat* 
Tlio  Chinese  war  aro^e,  mainly  and  in  tlio  first 
instance,  out  of  that  opium- traffic  which  had  put 
so  maiTy  millions  sterling  into  the  cxfffers  of  the 
ICost  India  Companj-.  Other  events,  it  is  true, 
had  tendt.<tl  to  give  a  different  colour  and  an  intri- 
cate complieation  to  the  respective  quarrels  j  but 
it  can  hardly  he  doubted  that  the  India  frontier- 
question  in  the  one  case,  and  the  India  opium- 
question  iu  the  other,  were  the  most  powerful 
predisposing  canses  in  bringing  about  the  two  wars* 
Two  sections  of  the  present  chapter  are  appro* 
priated  to  sucli  an  cmtHue  of  these  two  v  arlike 
expeililions  as  will  shew  how  far  they  were  induced 
by  india^  and  !iow  far  they  aftected  India,  before 
aud  during  the  Revolt.  Any  detailed  treatment  of 
the  operations  would  bo  heyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  volume.  The  expedition  to  Japan  will 
claim  a  Utile  notice  as  a  peaceful  epismlo  in  the 
Chinese  narrative. 
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Examlumg  a  tnap  of  Asia,  wo  shall  see  that  the 
cotjtitrjj  called  in  its  widest  c%teDt  Afghanistan, 
b  hounded  od  the  east  bj  India,  on  the  west  hy 
Pcreiaj  and  on  the  north  by  the  territories  of 
varlouB  Turcoman  tribea.  Whatever  maj  b@  the 
fniitfuluess  or  value  of  Afghanistan  in  other 
respects,  it  inclndes  and  poeiesees  the  only  practi- 
cable route  from  Central  Asia  to  the  rich  plains  of 
India.  So  far  as  Persia,  Bokhara,  and  Khiva  are 
cuiifeniLHi,  England  wnuld  never  for  a  tnoment 
think  of  donbting  the  safety  of  India ;  bnt  when, 
in  bygone  years,  it  was  known  that  Russia  wa» 
increasing  her  power  in  Central  Aila,  acquiring 
a  great  inflnence  over  the  Bbah  of  Persia,  and 
lending  secret  agenta  to  Afgb&ni9tan»  a  suspicion 
arose  that  the  eye  of  the  Czar  was  directed  towards 
the  Indus  as  well  as  towards  the  Boaphomsj  to 
India  as  well  as  to  Turkey.  Alarmists  may  have 
coloured  this  probability  too  highly,  but  tlio 
symptoms  were  not  on  that  account  to  be  wholly 
neglected.  About  midway  between  the  Punjaub 
and  the  Cai^pian  Bea  is  the  city  of  Herat,  near 
the  meeting'point  of  Persia,  Afghan intan,  and 
Tarkistan  or  Independent  Tatary»  It  was  this 
city,  rather  than  any  other,  which  caused  the  war 
with  Persia,  To  what  state  does  Herat  belong, 
Persia  or  Afgbanistan  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  of  great  political  importance;  for  as 
RuMia  has  more  inAuence  in  the  first-named  state 
than  in  the  second,  any  aggressive  schemes  of  the 
court  of  St  Petersburg  against  India  would  bo 
favoured  by  a  dedaratiun  or  admission  that  Herat 
belonged  to  Persia,  In  the  coui-sc  of  twenty  cen- 
turies Afghanistan  has  been  in  succession  under 
Persjau,  Bactrian,  Scythian,  HindoOj  Persian, 
Saracenic,  Turcoman,  Khorasan,  Mongol,  Moguls 
Persian,  and  Afghan  rule  ;  until  at  lengthy  in  1824, 
three  Afglmn  princes  divided  the  country  between 
them — one  taking  the  Cabool  province,  another 
that  of  Candahar,  and  another  that  of  Herat. 
There  arc  Iherefore  abundant  e^ccnses  for  Persians 
and  Turcoman??,  Afghans  and  HiudooB,  laying 
claim  to  this  region,  if  they  think  themselves  strong 
enough  to  enforce  their  claims.  It  is  just  such 
a  com  plication  as  Russia  would  like  to  encouragOj 
.in p posing  her  to  have  any  designs  against  India — 
juBt  such  a  complication,  we  must  in  justice  add,  as 
would  lead  England  to  sc^ze  Afghanistan,  if  she 
tbouglit  it  neccfesttty  for  the  safety  of  her  Indian 
em  pin?*  When  Lord  Auckland  was  governor- 
gt^neral  of  India,  in  1637,  he  interfered  in  Afghan 
politirs.  iTT  nriler  to  insure  the  throne  of  Cabool  to 
[V  (  ■  ily  to  England  and  hostile  to  Eusaia 

AiH I  '  s  i n t er'^c ren ce  led  to  the  first  A fl'  han 

rous  termination  of  which 

'1.  Afghan  war  of  1842.     Since 

vear  last  nainoiJ,  the  Caboul  and  Candahar 

-nmaincd  in  the  hands  of  prince 


who  were  bonndt  by  treaties  of  alltance,  to  frieiufly 
relations  with  England,  Herat,  however,  furtber 
west  and  more  inaccessibly  became  a  |it«Ey  lo 
contentions  which  brought  cm  tiie  Penisa  wir 
in  1856. 

About  the  yetr  1833,  dispute*  srcwe  between 
Herat  and  Persia  which  have  oeTer  tmot  bees 
wholly  healed.  The  Bhah  daioied,  if  wA  the 
ownership  of  Herat,  ai  least  a  tribute  lltaA  inMili 
imply  a  sort  of  protective  Euperiorltj,  tlia 
tribute  was  suddenly  withdrawn  t>y  Kmjiirsil 
Mirza,  Khan  of  Herat,  in  or  »b<m|  the  jmt  Jnit 
named  ;  and  certain  clauses  of  a  trieal^  wm%  it 
Ibe  game  time  disr^arded  by  hioi.  Thence  ftrose 
a  warlike  tendency  In  the  eoort  of  Teheran^ 
encouraged  by  Count  Simonicb,  Russian  amlias- 
sador;  and  diseonraged  by  Mr  Ellis,  Britisli 
ambassador.  Negotiations  failing,  a  Periuui  j*r^^' 
began  to  march,  and  the  8hah  formally  deer 
Herat  to  be  a  province  of  the  Ferman  rmptrc. 
The  fortress  of  Ghoriau  fell,  and  after  that  the 
city  of  Herat  was  invested  and  besieged.  Rosso 
proposed  a  treaty  in  1838,  wherehy  Herat  wa* 
to  be  given  to  the  Khan  of  Candnhar,  on  the 
eondition  that  both  of  these  Afghan  states  should 
acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  Persia :  the  fkHil- 
ment  of  the  conditions  being  guaranteed  hj  Bussis. 
This  alarmed  Sir  John  M^Neill^at  thut  time  British 
representative  at  Teheran  ;  lu;  suggested  to  L«ir4 
Palmers  ton  that  the  Britisli  should  send  an  am^ 
to  support  Herat,  as  a  means  of  pperesitii^ 
the  falling  of  the  whole  of  Afghanlstaii  ini«  the 
clutches  of  Russia,  Herat  was  defending  itttelf 
bravely,  and  there  might  yet  be  time  to  mrm  iL 
The  ^hah  refusing  to  hsten  to  H^KeilFs  repreesnt- 
ations,  and'  various  petty  matters  having  given 
England  an  esccuse  to  ^demand  saUsfactjon/  an 
expedition  was  sent  from  India  to  the  Perstaa 
Gulf  in  the  summer  of  IBW.  Nominally  a  dispute 
about  Herat,  it  was  really  a  struggle  whether 
England  or  Russia  should  acquire  most  ascend- 
ency over  the  Sbah  of  Persia^  Three  yean 
of  negotiation,  on  various  minor  grievaneitt  and 
diJFerenees,  led  to  a  treaty  between  England  nad 
Persia  in  1841.  There  then  followed  msnj 
years  of  peace — not,  however,  iinaHoyed  by 
troubles*  Persia,  urged  on  secretly  by  Kuista, 
continually  endeavoured  to  obtain  power  in 
the  Herat  territory;  while  the  oriental  vanity 
of  tiie  ofEcials  led  them  into  many  bi-eadie$  of 
courtesy  towards  English  envoys,  coiasuls,  aiid^ 
merchantii.  In  1851,  it  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Culopel  8heil^  at  that  time  British  iBinister 
at  tho  court  of  Teheran,  that  Persia  was  quietly 
preparing  for  another  attack  nn  Herat.  In 
spite  of  SheU's  remonstraneeit,  the  Bhah  sent  on 
army  against  that  city  in  1852,  captni^  tJie 
place,  Bet  up   a  dependent  as  subekUary 
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or  khan,  coined  money  with  his  own  effigy, 
imprisoned  and  tortured  many  Afghan  chiefs,  and 
formally  annexed  the  Herat  territory  as  part  of 
the  great  Persian  empire.  Colonel  Sheil,  failing 
in  all  his  endeavours  to  counteract  the  policy  of 
the  Persian  court,  sent  homo  to  recommend  that 
the  British  should  despatch  an  expedition  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Under  the  influence  of  English 
pressure,  the  Shah  signed  another  treaty  in  185d— 
engaging  to  give  up  Herat ;  not  to  attack  it  again 
unless  an  attack  came  previously  from  the  side  of 
Cabool  or  Candahar ;  and  to  he  content  with  the 
merely  nominal  suzerainty  which  existed  in  the 
time  of  the  late  Khan.  The  Persians,  nevertheless, 
threw  numherless  obstacles  in  the  way  of  carrying 
out  this  treaty ;  insomuch  that  Colonel  Sheil  was 
engaged  in  a  perpetual  angry  correspondence  with 
them.  Faith  in  treaties  is  very  little  understood 
in  Asia;  and  the  court  of  Persia  is  thoroughly 
Asiatic  in  this  matter.  While  this  wrangle  was 
going  on,  another  embarrassment  arose,  out  of 
the  employment  by  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Murray,  British 
representative,  of  a  Persian  named  Mirza  Hashem 
Khan,  against  the  Shah's  orders.  A  seizure  of 
Hashemis  wife  by  the  authorities  was  converted  by 
Mr  Murray  into  a  national  insult,  on  the  ground 
that  Hashem  was  now  in  the  service,  and  under 
the  protection,  of  the  British  crown.  Murray 
struck  his  flag  from  the  embassy  house,  until  the 
matter  should  be  settled.  A  most  undignified 
quarrel  took  place  during  the  winter  of  1856,  and 
far  into  1866 — Mr  Murray  insisting  on  the  supreme 
rights  of  the  British  protectorate ;  and  the  Persian 
authorities  disseminating  scandalous  stories  as  to 
the  motives  which  induced  him  to  protect  the  lady 
in  question. 

The  scene  was  next  transferred  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  where,  early  in  1856,  the  Persian  minis- 
ter discussed  the  matter  with  Lord  Stratford  de 
RedclifTe,  deploring  the  rupture,  and  laying  all 
the  blame  on  Mr  Murray  and  the  other  British 
officials.  In  a  memorandum  drawn  up  at 
Teheran^  for  circulation  in  the  different  European 
courts,  M'Neill,  Shcil,  Murray — all  were  stigma- 
tised as  mischief-makers,  bent  on  humiliating 
Persia,  and  on  disturbing  the  friendly  relations 
between  the  Shah  and  Queen  Victoria.  In  an 
autograph  document  from  the  Shah  himself, 
Mr  Murray  was  designated  *  stupid,  ignorant,  and 
insane ;  one  who  has  the  audacity  and  impudence 
to  insult  even  kings.' 

Before  this  Murray  quarrel  was  ended,  hostilities 
broke  out  again  at  Herat.  There  were  rival  parties 
in  that  city ;  there  was  an  attack  threatened  by 
Dost  Mohammed  of  Cabool ;  an  appeal  was  made 
to  Persia  for  aid,  by  the  Khan  who  at  this  time 
ruled  Herat;  and  Persia  marched  an  army  of 
9000  men  in  that  direction.  The  British  govern- 
ment, regarding  this  march  as  an  infringement  of 
the  treaty  of  Herat,  demanded  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops,  and  threatened  warlike  proceedings  if 
the  demand  were  not  attended  to.  The  Persians, 
whether  emboldened   by   secret   encouragement 


fW)m  Russia,  or  actuated  by  any  other  motive, 
made  a  pretence  of  negotiating,  but  neverthe- 
less proceeded  with  their  expedition,  captured 
Ghorian,  and  laid  siege  to  Herat.  Hereupon 
instructions  were  sent  out  to  the  governor-general 
of  India,  to  prepare  a  warlike  force  for  service 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Before  those  instructions 
could  reach  Bombay,  Ferukh  Khan  arrived  at 
Constantinople  with  full  powers  from  the  Shah 
to  settle  all  points  of  difference  between  Persia 
and  England.  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffo  was 
empowered  to  treat  with  this  plenipotentiary; 
they  made  great  advances  towards  the  settlement 
of  the  terms  of  a  treaty ;  but  while  they  were 
discussing  (in  November),  news  arrived  that  the 
Persians  had  captured  the  city  of  Herat  after  a 
long  siege.  This  strange  confusion  between  dijjlo- 
maey  at  Constantinople  and  war  at  Herat,  stringent 
orders  from  London  and  warlike  alacrity  at 
Bombay,  totally  disarranged  the  negotiations  of 
Ferukh  Khan  and  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe; 
those  ministers  could  do  nothing  further.  The 
governor-general  declared  war  against  Persia  on 
the  1st  of  November,  and  the  Persian  plenipoten- 
tiary left  Constantinople  for  Teheran  in  December. 

Thus  arose  the  Persian  expedition — out  of 
circumstances  so  complicated,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
bear  in  mind  the  relations  of  one  to  another.  The 
existence  of  intrigues  among  contending  parties  in 
the  state  of  Herat ;  the  frequent  strife  between 
the  Afghans  of  Cabool  and  Candahar  and  those 
of  Herat ;  the  well-remembered  and  never-aban- 
doned claims  of  Persia  upon  the  last-named  state ; 
the  open  desire  of  Russia  to  obtain  a  hold  over 
the  Persian  court ;  the  concealed  desire  of  the 
same  astute  power  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  gates  of  India ;  the  anxiety  of  England  to 
see  Afghanistan  remain  as  a  barrier  between 
India  and  the  centre  of  Asia;  the  tendency  of 
Persia  to  disregard  those  courtesies  to  western 
nations  which  oriental  potentates  have  never 
willingly  conceded — all  were  concurrent  causes 
in  bringing  about  the  British  expedition  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  in  1866.  The  most  powerful  incen- 
tive, probably,  although  never  acknowledged  in 
diplomatic  correspondence,  was  the  wish  to  keep 
Russia  as  for  as  possible  away  from  India. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  had  the  East  India 
Company  to  do  with  this  war  ?  Why  was  India 
put  to  the  expense  of  providing  an  armament  for 
invading  Persia  ?  This,  in  truth,  was  one  of  the 
anomalies  connected  with  the  'double  govern- 
ment' of  India.  It  was  a  war  declared  by  Lord 
Palmerston's  cabinet;  but  as  it  was  founded  on 
considerations  relating  to  the  safety  of  India,  it 
was  treated  as  an  India  war,  to  be  conducted  by 
the  authorities  in  British  India. 

The  providing  of  the  army  for  the  Persian 
Gulf  devolved  chiefly  upon  Lord  Elphinstone,  as 
governor  of  Bombay.  The  army  was  in  two 
divisions,  one  of  which  lefl  Bombay  several 
weeks  before  the  other.  Knmerons  transportr 
vessels  were  chartered,  besidei  many  of  the  large 
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mail-steamers^  to  cnrry  troops,  guns,  and  stores  to 
tlic  Persian  Gulf,  The  commissariat  and  quarter* 
masters'  department**  had  to  make  great  prepara- 
tiotis^a  tliousaud  baggage-cattle ;  fodder  for  tliesc^ 
for  draagUt'buUockSj  ami  for  cavalry  and  arlilkry 
boi-ses  ;  fntmcwork  for  fifteen  hospitals  ;  Imttiiig 
fur  many  tliousaiid  soldicrsT  ^^*  Means  of  trans- 
port had  to  be  provided  for  most  of  these,  as  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  rely  on  Biipplie^  obtained  in 
an  onemy*s  country, 

Graduallyj  as  the  troops,  guns^  and  stores 
reached  the  shores  of  Persia,  the  organif^aHon  of 
the  force  proceeded.     It  was  thus  constituted : 


Ifft  TnfnnLrf  Brigade^ 

]»t  Tnfunlfy  Brlsadj, 

Ed  p  # 


dil  UomiitLy  native  c&valry. 
VKriom  dctuchincnta* 

EM.  Teth  Hlihlamlcrs. 

ffitli  Horn  bay  NA* 

fiSd  Bombay  N  J. 

Lttfht  UatL  B.^.l. 

MM.  1 4th  Droiioan?. 

Jacob*!  Sm^e  H«r»o. 
f  Troop  horie-arUltcry, 
[  Two  field -hatterica. 


The  several  divisions  and  brigades  were  lh«3 
commanded  :  The  flnt  division  was  placed  under 
Major  general  Stalker  ;  and  the  four  brigades  of 
which  it  consisted  were  commanded  by  Brigadiers 
WilsoDj  Homier,  Tapp,  and  Trevelyan.  Tlie  second 
division  was  under  Brigadier- gen  end  Havelock 
— who  lived  to  become  so  famous  in  connection 
with  tho  wars  of  the  Indian  mutiny  ;  and  tlio 
fyur  brigades  which  it  comf^friscd  wero  com- 
manded by  Brigadiers  Hamilton,  Hale,  Steuartj 
an  d  II  utt.  B  rigad  ler-geu  eral  J  aeob  com  m  auded 
in  chief  the  cavalry  of  both  «li visions ;  whilo 
Major  general  Sir  James  Gutram  held  supreme 
command  of  the  whole  force, 

Tho  first  division,  as  we  have  eaid,  preceded  the 
second  by  several  weekf.  General  Stalker  took  his 
departure  from  Bombay  on  the  2Sth  of  November, 
with  a  fleet  of  nearly  forty  vessels  under  Admiral 
Sir  Henry  Leeke — a  few  of  them  war-steamers,  but 
chiefly  steam  and  sailing  transports,  carrying  10/XX) 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  men  of  all  gi-ade^  and  employ- 
-  ments.  Stalker  and  Leeke,  having  brought  all  the 
troops  and  stores  past  OrmuK  and  up  the  Pei-sian 
Oulf,  captured  the  island  of  Karraek  aa  a  military 
depot,  and  then  effected  a  landing  at  Halhta  Bay, 
about  tiveh'o  miles  south  of  Bus^hire.  Although 
the  opposition,  from  a  few  hundred  Persian  troops, 
was  very  insigidlicant,  the  landing  was  ne  vert  he- 
l*^«iff  a  ftlow  iiroce^s,  occupying  thi'cc  days  and  two 
'>wing  chit'%  to  tho  absence  of  any  other 
in  those  belonging  to  the  Ehip.«*  There 
btHug  no  draught-cuttle  lauded  at  that  time,  the 
pt»oj^  wetxT  wiibout  tents  or  baggage  of  any  kind  ; 
►y  therefore  carried  three  days'  rations  in  their 
isTKickR  A  ft  Of  being  thus  engaged  on  the  7  th 
'^er  and  two  following  days,  Stalker  and 
ccd   tovvai-ds  Bushire— the  ono  with 


t!ie  troops  aloug  the  shore,  the  otlier  with  the 
fleet  at  easy  distance,  Bushire  h  an  imfiortiiiit 
commercial  town  on  the  northeast  side  of  tha 
gulf;  whoever  commands  it,  com  mantis  much  > 
the  trade  of  Persia.  Stalker  found  tlio  defences  ta  j 
be  far  stronger  than  he  had  antictpatoi.l«  On 
the  9th  ho  dislodged  a  body  of  Persian  trori(>« 
from  a  strong  posiiion  they  occupied  m  tho  o]4 
Dutch  fort  of  Resbiro,  On  the  1 0th,  after  a  shod 
bombardment,  Bushire  Itself  surrondered^ — witi^ 
a  promptness  which  shewed  liow  ftAW  soldierly 
qualities  vrcre  posseted  by  tho  gar  rib  ou  ;  for  the 
place  contained  sixty-five  guns^  wiili  a  large  »tor»  i 
of  warlike  ^pphea»  Tho  governor  of  tlic  city, 
and  the  commander  of  the  troops,  camo  out  aR4 
delivered  up  tbcir  swords.  The  troops  ©f  the 
garrison^  about  two  thousand  In  number,  liavinr^ 
marched  out  and  delivered  up  their  armf,  wcrt 
escorted  by  cavalry  to  a  disUnce,  and  then  set 
free.  By  the  evening  of  the  IHh  the  tcuts  and 
cooking-utensils  were  laiidcil ;  and  an  ia trenched 
camp  ivas  foimcd  outside  Bushire  as  a  temiKkmy 
resting-place  for  the  force— sufficient  dotaclimcnti 
being  told  off  to  hold  the  city  auii  fort  lUi 
So  entirely  had  the  expedition  been  kept  rl-u 
from  the  Persians,  that  when,  on  tlio  2Dth  of 
November,  the  first  vessels  of  the  fleet  hove  in 
sight,  the  governor  of  Bubhire  sent  to  Mr  Consul 
Jones  to  ask  what  it  meant  j  and  ho  only  tlneii 
learned  that  our  army  and  navy  had  coiui  to 
cajduro  tho  city.  This  plan  wtis  adoptcxl,  t(» 
obtain  a  '  material  guarantee '  sufficiently  seiious  to 
infiucnco  the  double-dealing  Persian  g^\  eriuiicnl 

Here  the  troops  remained  for  several  wcekj. 
The  second  division,  and  the  real  head  of  th« 
force,  had  not  arrived;  and  Geneial  SLalkcr  iri? 
not  expected  or  authorised  to  undertake  :i 
further  at  present.  His  camp,  about  am. 
Bushire,  assumed  every  day  a  moro  orderly  appear; 
auoe  ;  and  steady  trading  transactions  were  carried 
on  W'ith  the  towns-people.  The  transport  sUips  went 
to  and  fro  between  Bushire  and  Bombuy,  briugiiig 
guns  and  supplies  of  various  kmds. 

The  political  relations  between  tho  two  ootiotjiea, 
meanwhile,  remained  as  indefinite  aa  befom  Mr 
Murray  came  from  Bagdad  to  Bushire,  to  confer 
with  the  military  and  naval  leaders  ou  all  neoes^ 
sary  matters,  and  to  negotiate  with  tho  8hati*t 
government  if  favourable  opportunity  for  m  dalng 
should  oifer.  Herat  remained  in  the  hands  of  its 
couqueroi"^,  the  Persians,  Sir  John  Latvrence,  lu 
bis  capacity  as  chief  authority  in  tho  Punjaub,  hdil 
moro  than  one  interview  with  Dost  Mu hammed, 
Khan  of  Cabool,  in  order  to  keep  that  wily  lendjcr 
true  to  his  alliance  with  England  ;  and  it  was 
consideretl  a  fair  probability  that  if  Persia  did  not 
yield  to  England's  demands,  a  second  CKpcdltiou 
w^ould  he  sent  from  tho  Punjauh  and  Btlid^ 
through  Afghanistan  to  Herat, 

It  was  not  until  the  last  week  in  January,  1857, 
that  Sir  James  Outiam  and  bis  staff  reached  the 
Persian  tiulf ;  nearly  all  the  infantry  had  preceded 
him,  but  much  of  the  artillery  and  cavalry  had  yet 
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to  como.  Sir  James  sighted  Busliire  on  the  30th  ; 
and  General  Stalker,  long  encamped  outside  the 
town,  made  prompt  preparations  for  his  recep- 
tion. Outram  was  desirous  of  instant  action. 
Stalker  had  been  stationaiy,  not  because  there  was 
nothing  to*  do,  but  because  his  resources  were 
inadequate  to  any  extensive  operations.  Sliiraz, 
the  most  important  city  in  that  part  of  Persia, 
lying  nearly  due  east  of  Bushire,  is  connected  with 
it  by  two  roads,  one  through  Ferozabad,  and  the 
other  through  Kisht  and  Kazeroon ;  the  Persians 
were  rumoured  to  have  20,000  men  guarding  the 
first  of  these  two  roads,  and  a  smaller  number 
guarding  the  second.  These  reports  were  after- 
wards proved  to  be  greatly  exaggerated;  but 
Sir*  James  determined  that,  at  any  rate,  there 
should  be  no  longer  sojourn  at  Bushire  than  was 
absolutely  needed. 

Information  having  arrived  that  a  large  body 
of  Persians  was  at  the  foot  of  the  nearest  hills, 
Outram  resolved  to  dislodge  them.  The  troops 
were  under  Soojah-ool-Moolk,  governor  of  Shiraz, 
and  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  larger  force  intended 
for  the  recapture  of  Bushire.  Leaving  the  town 
to  be  guarded  by  seamen  iVom  the  ships,  and  the 
camp  by  about  1500  soldiers  under  Colonel  Shep- 
hard,  with  the  Euphrates  so  moored  that  her  guns 
could  command  the  approaches — Outram  started 
on  the  3d  of  February,  with  about  4600  men  and 
18  guns.  He  took  no  tents  or  extra  clothing ;  but 
gave  to  each  soldier  a  greatcoat,  a  blanket,  and  two 
da3rs*  rations;  while  the  commissariat  provided 
three  more  days*  rations.  He  marched  round 
the  head  of  Bushire  creek  to  Char-kota,  and  on 
the  5th  came  suddenly  upon  the  enemy*s  camp, 
which  they  had  precipitately  abandoned  when 
they  heard  of  his  approach.  This  was  near  the 
town  of  Borasjoon,  on  tho  road  to  Shiraz.  On  the 
next  two  days  he  secured  large  stores  of  ammuni- 
tion, carriages,  camp-equipage,  stores,  grain,  rice, 
horses,  and  cattle — everything  but  guns ;  these  had 
befen  safely  carried  oflf  by  the  enemy  to  the  difficult 
pass  of  Mhak,  in  the  mountains  lying  between 
Bushire  and  Shiraz ;  and  as  Sir  James  had  not  made 
any  extensive  commissariat  arrangements,  he  did 
not  deem  it  prudent  to  follow  them  at  that  time. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7tli,  Outram  began  his 
march  back  to  Bushire — after  destroying  nearly 
twenty  tons  of  powder,  and  vast  quantities  of 
shot  and  shell ;  and  after  securing  as  booty  such 
flour,  grain,  rice,  and  stores  as  belonged  to  the 
government  rather  than  to  the  villagers.  But  now 
occurred  a  most  unexpeeted  event.  The  Pei'sian 
cavalry,  which  retreated  wliQe  Outram  had  been 
advancing,  resolved  to  attack  while  he  was  retreat- 
ing. The^  approached  soon  after  midnight ;  and 
tho  British  were  soon  enveloped  in  a  skirmishing 
fire  with  an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  see. 
Outram  fell  from  his  horse,  and  Stalker  had  to 
take  the  command  for  a  time.  The  enemy  having 
brought  four  guns  within  accurate  range,  the 
position  was  for  a  time  very  serious.  Stalker 
was  enabled  by  degrees  to  get  the  regiments  into 


array,  so  as  to  grapple  with  the  enemy  as  soon 
as  daylight  should  point  out  their  position.  When 
at  length,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  British 
saw  the  Persians,  seven  or  eight  thousand  strong, 
drawn  up  in  order  near  tho  walled  village  of 
Khoosh-aub,  they  dashed  at  them  at  once  with 
cavalry  and  horse-artillery,  so  irresistibly  that  the 
plain  was  soon  strewed  with  dead  bodies ;  the 
enemy  fled  panic-stricken  in  all  directions ;  and  if 
Outrara's  cavalry  had  been  more  numerous  (he  had 
barely  600  sabres),  he  could  almost  have  annihi- 
lated the  Persian  infantry.  By  ten  o'clock  all  was 
over,  the  Persians  leaving  two  guns  and  all  their 
ammunition  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  In  the 
evening  Outram  resumed  his  march,  and  re-entered 
Bushire  during  the  night  of  the  9th.  His  troops  had 
marched  ninety  miles  over  ground  converted  into 
a  swamp  by  heavy  rains,  and  had  seized  a  camp 
and  won  a  battle,  in  a  little  more  than  six  days. 
In  a  *  Field-force  Order,*  issued  on  February  10th, 
and  signed  by  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Edward) 
Lugard  as  chief  of  the  staff,  Outram  warmly 
complimented  liis  troops  on  this  achievement. 

After  this  dashing  affair  at  Khoosh-aub,  the 
patience  of  Sir  James  was  sorely  tried  by  a  long 
period  of  comparative  inactivity — occasioned  in 
part  by  the  rainy  state  of  the  weather,  and  in 
part  by  tho  non-arrival  of  some  of  the  artillery 
and  cavalry,  without  which  his  fhrther  operations 
would  necessarily  be  much  impeded.  Brigadier- 
general  Havelock  arrived  about  this  time,  and  took 
command  of  the  second  division,  which  had  hitherto 
been  under  a  substitute.  The  feeding  of  the  army 
had  become  a  difficult  matter;  for  the  Persian 
traders  came  in  less  readily  after  tlio  battle  of 
Khoosh-aub.  Rumours  gradually  spread  in  the 
camp  that  an  expedition  was  shortly  to  be  sent 
out  to  Mohamrah,  a  town  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Karoon,  about  three 
days*  sail  up  from  Bushire ;  these  rumours  gave 
pleasurable  excitement  to  the  troops,  who  were 
becoming  somewhat  wearied  of  their  Bushire 
encampment  Much  had  yet  to  be  done,  however, 
before  the  expedition  could  start ;  the  northwest 
winds  in  the  gulf  delayed  the  arrival  of  the 
ships  containing  tho  cavalry  and  artillery.  On 
tho  4th  of  March,  Sir  James  made  public  his 
plan.  General  Stalker  was  to  remain  at  Bushire, 
with  Brigadiers  Wilson,  Honner,  and  Tapp,  in 
command  of  about  3000  men  of  all  arms  ;  whilo 
Outram  and  Havelock,  with  several  of  the  briga- 
diers, at  the  head  of  4000  troops,  were  to  make  an 
expedition  to  Mohamrah,  where  many  fortifications 
were  reported  to  have  been  recently  thrown  up, 
and  where  10,000  or  12,000  Persian  troops  were 
assembled.  During  many  days  troop-sbips  were 
going  up  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates- 
some  conveying  the  troops  already  at  Bushire ; 
and  others  conveying  cavalry  and  artillerjr  as 
fast  as  they  arrived  from  Bombay.  The  enemy 
eagerly  watched  these  movements  from  tho  shore, 
but  ventured  on  no  molestation. 

Daring   the   three  weeks   occupied    by   these 
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raovements,  events  of  an  almost  unprecedented 
clmrttcter  occurred  at  Bushiro — the  eulcide  of  two 
Britmh  officers  \rho  dreaded  the  reaponsibility  of 
the  duties  devolving  upon  them*  Tbcae  officers  w ere 
— Major-general  B talker,  commanding  the  first 
divisifjn  of  the  annj;  ;ind  Commodore  Ethersej, 
whet  had  been  |daccd  in  command  of  the  Indian 
n.'tvy  in  the  Persian  Gulf  when  Bir  Henry  I^eeke 
returned  to  Bombay.  Btalkor  shot  himself  on  the 
14th  of  March.  On  that  moTniup'^  Sir  James 
Oil  tram  and  Commander  Jouea  had  hreakfaslctl 
with  htm  in  his  tent.  He  displayed  no  especial 
despondency-  but  it  bad  been  before  remarked 
how  distressed  he  appeared  on  the  subject  of  the 
want  of  harrack-accommodation  for  Im  troops — 
fearing  lest  he  should  be  held  responsible  if  the 
BoIdicrSj  during  the  heat  of  the  approaching 
summer^  Buffered  through  want  of  shelter.  On 
one  or  two  other  subjects  be  appeared  unable  to 
bear  the  burden  of  command;  he  dreaded  lest 
Outram,  by  exposing  himself  to  danger  in  any 
approftcliing  conflict,  might  lose  his  life,  and 
thereby  leave  the  whole  weight  of  the  duty  and 
reaponsibility  on  bini  (Stalker).  Shortly  after 
breakfast,  a  shot  was  heard  in  the  tentj  and  the 
unfortunate  general  was  found  weltering  in  his 
blood.  Commodore  Ethersey  followed  thia  sad 
example  three  days  afterwards.  For  three  months 
he  had  been  labouring  under  anxiety  and  de- 
spondency»  haunted  by  a  perpetual  apprehension 
that  neither  his  mental  nor  physical  powers  would 
bear  i:p  under  the  weight  of  responsibility  incurred 
by  the  charge  of  the  Indian  navy  during  the  forth* 
coming  operations.  Memoranda  in  his  diary 
affotdod  full  proof  of  this*  Au  entry  on  the  day 
after  Stal keif's  suicide  ran  thus :  *  ileard  of  poor 
Btalker's  melancholy  death.  His  case  is  similar 
to  my  own,  lie  iclt  he  was  unequal  to  the 
responsibility  imposed  on  him,  .  ,  .  I  have  had 
a  wretched  night/  So  deep  had  been  his  despond- 
ency for  some  time,  and  so  frequently  expressed 
to  those  around  him,  that  the  newa  of  his  suicide 
on  the  17 th  excited  less  surprise  than  pain. 

It  had  been  Outram^s  intention  to  proceed 
against  Mohamrah  directly  after  his  return  from 
Borasjoon  and  Khooah-aub  ;  hut  the  unexpected 
and  vexing  delay??  above  adv^ertod  to  prevented 
him  from  setting  forth  until  the  iSth  of  Mareh. 
Ho  was  aware  that  the  Feraians  had  for  three 
months  been  strcngtherung  the  fortifications  of 
that  place ;  he  knew  that  tlie  opposite  bank  of 
the  river  was  on  Turkish  ground  (Mesopotamia), 
on  which  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  erect 
batteries;  and  he  there fu re  anticipated  a  tough 
struggle  before  he  could  master  Mohanirah*  His 
plan  was,  to  attack  the  enemy's  batteries  with 
amied  steamers  and  sloops-of-war ;  and  tben^ 
when  tho  fire  had  slackened,  to  tow  up  the  troops 
in  l>#at#  by  Rmall  steamers,  land  tbem  at  a  selected 
ptiint,  and  at  once  proceed  to  attack  the  enemy's 
camp.  The  Persian  army,  13, OCX)  strong,  waa 
coomtanded  by  the  Shahzada,  Prince  Mirza. 
"  '5  force  was  mther  under  5000,  including 


only  400  cavalry:  the  rest  having  beeti  left  to 
guard  Bush  ire  and  the  encamptnent.  OutTazn 
and  Havelock  arrived  near  Mohamrah  on  tht 
£4tli^  and  immediately  began  to  place  the  wor- 
ships in  array^  and  to  plant  mortars  on  rafts  tn  tht 
river.  On  the  2Gth,  the  shi]*s  and  tnorlats  opened 
a  furious  fire ;  under  cover  of  wliiclj  the  troo|< 
were  towed  up  tho  river,  and  landed  at  a  spfA 
northward  of  the  town  and  its  batteries,  Tbi 
FeraianS)  who  had  felt  the  utmost  confidence  tliai 
the  landing  of  a  British  force,  in  tho  face  0^ 
thirteen  thousand  men  and  a  formidable  array  of 
batteries,  would  be  an  impossibility,  were  paoic^ 
stricken  at  this  audacity.  WbeOf  at  about  two 
o'clock,  Outram  advancdL  from  the  landing-plaei 
tlirough  date-grovea  and  across  a  plain  to  the 
enemy^s  camp,  the  Persians  fled  precipitately^  ofkr 
exploding  their  largest  magazine^ — leaving  beJuud 
them  all  their  tents,  several  magasdnes  of  amma^ 
nition,  seventeen  guns,  baggage,  and  a  va^t  amount 
of  public  and  private  stores*  As  Outram  had,  at 
that  hour  J  been  able  to  land  not  even  one  hundred 
cavalry,  he  could  effect  little  in  the  way  of  par^t; 
the  Persians  made  off,  strewing  tho  ground  with 
arms  and  accoutrements  which  they  abandoned  in 
their  hurry.  Commodore  Young  commanded  the 
naval  portion  of  this  expoditionj  having  socceedfiil 
the  unfortunate  Ethoi'sey. 

This  action  of  Mohamrah  scarcely  desetved  tbe 
name  of  a  battle;  for  as  soon  as  tbe  ships  and 
mortars  had,  by  their  firing,  enabled  the  troops  to 
land,  the  enemy  ran  away,  Outran\  bad  «carody 
any  cavalry,  and  his  infantry  had  no  fighting — 
rather  to  their  disappointment  Tbe  Perfiani 
having  retreatetl  up  tho  river  Karooti  towards 
Ahwa^,  Outram  resolved  to  send  three  small  armed 
steamers  alter  them,  each  carrying  a  hundre^i 
infantty.  Captain  llennie  started  on  the  £9th, 
in  command  of  this  flotillas  his  instmetiouit 
being.  Ho  steam  up  to  Ahwaz,  aod  act  witli 
discretion  according  to  ctrcumstances.'  He  pro- 
ceeded thirty  miles  that  day,  anchored  at  night, 
landed,  and  found  tho  remains  of  a  bivouac. 
On  tho  30th  he  reached  Isniailijeh,  and  on  tht 
3l5!t  Oomarra.  Arriving  near  Ahwaz  on  tlie  lid 
of  April,  llennie  came  up  witli  the  Persian  army 
whieli  had  retreated  from  I^lohamrah^  Nothing 
tlaunted,  he  landed  his  httle  force  of  3n)  men, 
advanced  to  tlie  town^  entered  it,  and  nllayod  the 
fears  of  the  inhabitants ;  while  the  Fersiani^  thirty 
or  forty  times  his  number,  retreated  further  north- 
ward towards  Shnster,  with  scarcely  any  attempt 
to  disturb  him — such  was  the  panic  into  B'hidi 
the  affair  at  Mohamrah  had  thrown  theiTit  Captain 
Eennie,  having  had  the  satisfaction  of  putting  to 
flight  a  large  Persian  army  with  a  handful  of  3U0 
British,  and  having  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Ahwaz  such  stores  of  government  grain  and  flour 
a^  he  could  seize,  embarked  a  quantity  of  arms^ 
sheep,  and  niuleSt  which  he  had  captured,  and 
steamed  back  to  Mohamrah— earning  and  reoeir- 
ing  the  thanks  of  the  general  for  hia  maaagemeoft 
of  the  expedition. 
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Just  at  this  period  a  most  sadden  and  unexpected 
event  put  an  end  to  the  operations.  Captain 
Rennie*s  expedition  returned  to  Mohamrah  on 
the  4th  of  April;  and  on  the  5th  arrived  news 
that  peace  had  been  signed  between  England  and 
Persia.  Outram's  army,  European  and  native, 
was  rapidly  approaching  14,000  men ;  such  a  force, 
under  such  a  leader,  might  have  marched  from  one 
end  of  Persia  to  the  other ;  and  both  officers  and 
soldiers  had  begun  to  have  bright  anticipations  of 
honour,  and  perhaps  of  prize-money.  It  was  with 
something  like  disappointment,  therefore,  that  the 
news  of  the  treaty  was  listened  to ;  there  had  not 
been  fighting  enough  to  whet  the  appetites  of  the 
heroic ;  while  soldiers  generally  would  fain  make 
a  treaty  at  the  sword's  point,  rather  than  see  it 
done  in  the  bureaux  of  diplomatists.  Captain 
Hunt  of  the  78th  Highlanders,  who  was  concerned 
in  the  operations  at  Mohamrah  and  Ahwaz,  and 
who  wrote  a  volume  descriptive  of  the  whole 
campaign,  told  very  frankly  of  the  dissatisfaction 
in  the  camp:  'The  news  of  peace  with  Persia 
having  been  signed  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  March 
damped  the  elation  of  all,  and  considerable  disgust 
was  felt  at  this  abrupt  termination  to  what  had 
promised  to  prove  a  brilliant  campaign.' 

£ow  and  where  the  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded, we  must  now  shew,  in  connection  with 
the  proceedings  of  ministers,  legislators,  and 
ambassadors. 

When  the  Persian  expedition  was  determined 
on,  parliament  was  not  sitting,  and  no  legislative 
sanction  for  the  war  could  be  obtained ;  but 
when  the  session  opened  in  February  1857,  the 
policy  of  the  government  was  severely  canvassed. 
Ministers  were  charged  with  involving  the  country 
in  a  war,  without  the  nation  itself  being  acquainted 
with  the  causes,  or  oven  consulted  at  all  in  the 
matter.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  explained  the 
course  of  events  at  considerable  length.  He  went 
into  the  case  of  Mr  Murray,  and  the  quarrel  with 
the  Persian  government  on  matters  of  diplomatic 
etiquette— justifying  that  envoy  in  all  that  he  had 
done.  But  the  earl  was  particular  in  his  assertions 
that  the  Murray  dispute  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
war.  The  siege  and  capture  of  Herat  furnished 
the  c(mu  heUi,  He  dwelt  on  the  immense  value  of 
that  city  as  a  military  station.  '  Herat  is  altogether 
a  most  important  place  for  military  operations ;  and 
an  enemy  once  in  possession  of  it  is  completely 
master  of  the  position.  Every  government  of  this 
country  has  desired  that  Afghanistan  should  be 
protected ;  and  it  clearly  cannot  be  protected 
if  Herat  remains  in  the  power  of  Persia.'  He 
expressed  a  conviction  that  'the  Russian  govern- 
ment' and  the  whole  of  the  Russian  people 
are  under  a  belief  that  their  destiny  is  to  go  for- 
ward, to  conquer,  and  to  hold  new  territory ;'  and 
that  this  disposition  would  be  greatly  tempted  if 
Persia,  backed  up  by  Russia,  were  permitted  to 
seize  Herat  He  stated  finally  that  the  Persian 
ambassador  at  Paris  had  recently  expressed  a  wish 
to  >enew  negotiations  for  peace,  and  that  the 


British  government  would  willingly  listen  to  any 
overtures  for  that  purpose.  Lord  Palmerston  gave 
similar  explanations  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Earls  of  Derby  and  Malmesbury,  Earl  Grey, 
Lord  John  Russell,  Mr  Gladstone,  and  Mr  DisraeU, 
all  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  Persian  expedition — 
either  because  it  was  not  necessary ;  or  because,  if 
necessary,  parliamentary  permission  for  it  ought 
to  have  been  obtained.  The  latter  was  the  strong 
point  of  opposition  ;  many  members  asserted,  not 
only  that  the  nation  was  involved  in  a  new  war 
without  its  own  consent,  but  that  no  one  could 
understand  whether  war  had  been  declared  by 
the  Crown  or  by  the  East  India  Company.  Earl 
Grey  moved  an  amendment  condemnatory  of  the 
ministerial  policy;  but  this  was  negatived.  The 
ministers  declined  to  produce  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence at  that  time,  because  there  was  a  hope 
of  renewed  negotiations  with  Furukh  Khan  at 
Paris. 

At  the  close  of  February  it  became  known  to 
the  public  that  the  East  India  Company  had,  not 
unnaturally,  demurred  to  the  incidence  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Persian  war  on  their  revenues.  It 
appeared  that,  so  early  as  the  22d  of  October  the 
Court  of  Directors  had  written  to  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Control — adverting  to  'the  expedition 
for  foreign  service  preparing  at  Bombay,  under  the 
orders  (it  is  presumed)  of  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, communicated  through  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee ;'  and  suggesting  for  his  consideration  'how 
far  it  may  be  just  and  proper  to  subject  India  to  the 
whole  of  the  charges  consequent  on  those  orders.' 
The  directors,  as  a  governing  body,  had  no  voice 
whatever  in  determining  on  the  Persian  war ;  and 
yet  their  soldiers  and  sailors  were  to  take  part  in 
it,  and  the  Indian  revenues  to  bear  all  or  part 
of  the  burden.  It  was  ultimately  decided  that 
England  should  pay  one-half  of  the  expenses,  the 
other  half  being  borne  by  the  Company  out  of  the 
revenues  of  India. 

Before  the  British  public  could  learn  one  single 
fact  connected  with  the  landing  of  Sir  James 
Outram  or  of  the  second  division  in  Persia, 
they  were  surprised  by  the  announcement  that 
Lord  Cowley  and  Furukh  Khan  had  succeeded 
in  coming  to  terms  of  pacification  at  Paris — the 
Persian  ambassador  having  received  from  his 
sovereign  large  powers' for  this  purpose.  A  provi- 
sional treaty  was  signed  on  the  4th  of  March,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  condensed  summary: 
Peace  to  be  restored  between  England  and  Persia 
— British  troops  to  evacuate  Persia  as  soon  as 
certain  conditions  should  be  complied  with — AU 
prisoners  of  war  to  be  released  on  both  sides — 
The  Shah  to  give  an  amnesty  to  any  of  his  subjects 
who  might  have  been  compromised  by  and  during 
tiie  war— The  Shah  to  withdraw  all  his  troops 
from  Herat  and  Afghanistan  within  three  months 
after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty — The  Shah  to 
renounce  all  claim  upon  Herat  or  any  other 
Afghan  state,  whether  for  sovereignty  or  for  tribute 
— In  any  ftitare  quarrd  between  Persia  and  the 


Afghan  klian^}  Ed  gland  to  bo  appealed  to  as  a 
friendly  mediator — Eii?:Iatid  to  display  eqiinl  justice 
to  Pet^ia  and  AfgUntiistan^  hi  the  event  of  any  such 
appeal — Persia  to  have  the  power  of  declfirjng  and 
niauitaining  war  agaiuBt  any  A  tg-hau  state  in  tJic 
event  of  positive  insult  or  iujiiry  ;  but  not  to 
make  sueli  war  a  pretext  foi*  annexation  or  per- 
nianent  occupation — Persia  to  liberate  all  Af^dian 
prisoners,  on  condition  of  PcTaian  prison  or;*  Udng 
released  by  Afghans— All  trading  arrangonicnta 
between  England  and  Persia,  in  relation  to  consul?, 
ports,  customs,  Ate,  to  be  on  an  ec^ual  and  friendly 
footing — The  Britisb  mission,  on  its  return  to 
Tehemnj  to  be  received  vvith  duo  honours  and  cere- 
nronials— Two  commissioners  to  be  named  by  tlie 
two  conrtSj  to  adjudieatc  on  British  pecuniary 
claims  against  Persia— The  British  government  to 
renounce  all  claim  to  any  *  protection*  over  the 
Shah*s  subjects  against  the  Shah's  consent,  provided 
no  such  power  be  given  to  [Ruksja  or]  any  otlier 
court— England  and  Peraia  to  aid  each  other  in 
iuppressing  tlio  slave- trade  in  the  Persian  Gulf — 
A  portion  of  ibe  English  troops  to  remain  on 
Pei-sian  soil  until  Herat  should  be  evacuated 
by  the  Pcrj?ian!:,  but  witliouf  any  expense,  and 
witit  as  little  annoyance  as  possible,  to  the  Persian 
government — Ratifications  to  be  excUanged  at 
Bagdad  within  three  months. 

Tliis  treaty — which,  if  faithfully  carried  out, 
would  certainly  debar  Persia  from  any  undue 
interference  with  Afghan  afraii"Sr— was  signed  at 
Paris  on  the  very  day  (Marcli  4lli)  when  Sir  James 
Outram  announced  to  his  troops  at  Bush  ire  the 
intended  attack  on  Sfohamrah,  Such  was  one  of 
the  anomalies  springing  from  diplomacy  at  one 
place  and  war  at  another  many  thousand  miles 
distant.  Fnrnkh  Khan  proceede<l,  on  the  19th 
from  Paris  to  London,  where  he  was  received  by 
Queen  Victoria  as  plenipotentiary  extraordinary 
from  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  where  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  were  further 
carried  out  The  treaty  having  been  forwarde<l  to 
Teheran,  was  ratified  by  the  Shah  of  Persia  on  the 
14th  of  Aprii|  and  the  ratification  arrived  at  Bagdad 
on  the  17th*  The  English  nation  was  stilly  as  it 
had  been  from  the  beginning,  without  the  means 
of  judging  whether  the  Persian  w^ar  had  been 
neecssary  or  not ;  the  government  still  withheld 
the  state  papers,  on  the  ground  that,  as  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  would  speedily  be  effected,  it 
would  be  better  lo  wait  until  then.  When,  later 
in  the  year,  the  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer  asked 
the  House  of  Commons  for  a  vote  of  half  a  million 
sterling, '  on  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  Persian 
war/  many  members  protested  against  the  vote, 
on  the  ground  that  parliament  had  not  been  con- 
sulted in  any  w^ay  concerning  the  war.  On  the 
ICth  of  July  Mr  Roebuck  moved  a  resolution— 
'That  the  war  with  Persia  was  declared,  prose- 
cuted, and  concluded  without  information  of  such 
tranftaistions  being  communicated  to  parliament; 
while  expensive  armaments  were  equipped  without 
'  t  sanction  of  a  vote  of  this  House ;  and  that  such 


conduct  tends  to  weaken  its  jiist  authority,  tixAtd  | 
dispense  wiUt   its  constitutional   control  uvtt  lia 
finnnces  of  the  country,  and  renders  it  re<|m?ik  vk 
this  House  to  express  its  strong:  r-         ■     'jn  ofi^rJi 
a  course  of  proceeding.'     The   l  nt  i^^lrr 

w  as  cen  sured  on  many  gi'o  n  iid  s   i  ^y  3  n   1  r  m  i 
Lord  John  Russell,  MrGladstoue,  and  Mr  ]■'. 
the  first  of  thes»e  speakers  cveii  went  so  Ur  ;. 
attribute  the  mutiny  in  Ttnlia  to  the  witlidra*  - 
troops  for  tht?  Persian  wai%     The  Houce  t4  tiUr  ^ 
mons  a^Teed,  however,   pretty   g€t*eralJy  in  ikj 
opinion^  that  although  the   miuiMerm  ttiiglii 
sonably  have   been   more    comnintiicalife 
they  cummenced  hostdities  witli   Pei^siji,  fliera  fS  ^ 
ground  sutTicient  for  tlie   hostlHti^if    them^ilmi 
and  the  resolution  was  negatived   lij  352  to  %. 
The  question  was   re-ojicnod  on    the   ITtli,  vIhh  I 
the  Uonse  granted  the  half-inilltoti  asked  hfikt 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer   towanl^  de^s^tii^ 
the  expenses  of  this  war  ;  reucwetl  sittad^s  iifs% 
made  on  the   Aiiiiatic  policy  of   the   Fahnentbn 
government,   but  the  vote  was   agre^  %q  ;  uhI 
nothing  farther  occurred,  during   the  r^nsio^ 
of  the  session^  to  disturb  the  terms  of  the  paci- 
fication. 

It  IS  unnecessary  to  tmce  the  <!ours^  of  o?4Qli 
in  Persia  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  Tj^ 
British  officers,  and  the  troops  under  their  ebii^ 
had  no  furtlier  glory  or  honour  to  acquire;  tliej 
would  be  called  upon  simply,  cither  to  remaia 
quietly  in  Pei'sia  unli!  Herat  was  evacoatctl,  ortft 
go  through  the  troublesome  ordeal  of  re-shipment 
back  to  Bombay,  The  troops  all  asacmhli^d  in  %tid 
near  BushirCj,  ^\he^e  they  rcdumed  their  fonorr 
camp-life.  The  officers,  having  little  to  do,  took 
occasional  trips  to  BasiBorab,  Bagdad,  and  other 
places  on  the  banks  of  the  £ni>h rales  sod 
Tigi4s ;  while  the  soldiers  were  employed  in 
destroying  the  fortifications  of  the  encaoipmcni, 
now  no  longer  needed.  On  the  9th  uf  Msj 
Sir  James  Outram  issued  a  *  Field- fu re c  Oi-der'— 
thanking  the  troops  for  their  servic^is  during  this 
brief  and  rather  une^  entful  war,  and  announciag 
the  break-up  of  the  force.  Some  of  the  n^imenty 
and  corps  w^ere  to  return  to  India,  as  rapidly  m 
means  of  transport  t-onld  be  obtainetl  for  them; 
while  the  rest,  under  Bri^'aiiter-generaJ  Jaeoby 
were  to  form  a  small  compact  army,  to  rem&in 
at  Busliire  until  all  the  terms  of  the  treaty  werv 
fulfilled.  Outram,  Havelock,  and  a  large  nunibit 
of  officeiTi,  embarkc^l  within  a  few  days  for  India; 
and  by  the  time  they  readied  Bombay  and  Mi^rais 
accoi^ing  to  the  place  to  which  they  were  bounds 
the  startling  news  reached  their  ears  tliat  ■ 
military  mutiny  had  hraken  out  at  Mcerut  and 
Delhi.  What  followed,  the  pages  of  this  ^-Hxlume 
have  Eihevvn.  As  to  Persia,  much  delay  oecurrvJ 
in  caiTying  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  mticti 
travelling  to  and  fix*  of  envoys,  and  niany  inoniht' 
detention  of  British  troaps  at  Bushire ;  hoi  at 
length  t!»e  Persians  evacuated  Herat,  the  Brtti^b 
quitted  the  Gulf,  and  the  singular  '  Perslati  waf/ 
marked  by  so  few  battles,  came  to  an  end.        • 
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Tlio  occurrences  \v  est  ward  of  India  having 
Ihns  been  briefly  narratctb  attention  may  now 
be  directed  to  those  on  the  east. 

Viewed  in  relatioti  to  the  circumstances  which 
immediately  preceded  hostilities,  it  might  almost 
be  said  that  England  declared  war  against  China 
hecauao  n  few  pcrsous  went  on  hoard  a  small  vessel 
to  icarch  for  certain  oflTenderSj  and  because  a 
Chinese  official  would  not  civilly  receive  visits  from 
a  British  oflicial.  These  trifling  lucidentSj  however, 
were  regarded  as  symptoms  of  something  great4}r : 
Fyinptoms  which  i-equirod  close  diplomatic  wateh- 
iiig.  To  understaijil  this  matter,  a  bncf  summary 
of  earlier  events  is  needed* 

During  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present 
century,  in  like  manner  as  in  earlier  ccutttriea, 
Europeans  had  do  recognised  right  of  residing  in 
China,  or  even  of  visiting  its  ports.  Merchants 
were  alJowed  to  reside  at  Canton,  by  official  con- 
nlTanc^  rather  than  sanction ;  and  even  this  was 
possible  only  at  certain  times  of  the  year — they 
being  rcqiiired  in  other  months  to  retire  to  Macao, 
They  w^ere  liable  to  be  expelled  from  Canton  at 
any  time,  with  or  without  assigned  cause ;  their 
trade  was  liable  to  be  stopped  witli  equal  sudden* 
neKs ;  and,  under  the  designation  of  *  barbarians/ 
alt  nc^oliaUtjn  was  denied  to  them  except  ttirou^h 
the  medium  of  a  mercantile  community  called  the 
Hong  merchants.  During  many  years,  Indian 
opium  wiis  tlie  chief  commodity  sold  by  the  English 


to  the  Chinese,  in  exchange  for  tea  and  other 
produce.  This  opium- trade  was  always  declared 
illegal  by  the  Chinese  government,  though  always 
covertly  favoured  by  the  Chinese  officials*  Quarrels 
frequently  arose  concerning  this  trade,  and  the 
quarrels  sometimes  ended  in  violence.  The  import 
of  opium  became  so  large  that  the  exports  were 
insufficient  to  [Jay  for  it }  and  when  silver  was  thus 
found  necessary  to  make  up  the  balance,  the  imperial 
anger  waxed  stronger  and  stronger.  The  * baiba- 
rians'  were  commanded  not  to  bring  any  more 
opium ;  but,  finding  the  trade  too  profitable  to 
be  abandoned,  they  continued  their  dealiup  in 
spite  of  the  mandates  of  the  celestial  potentate. 

The  year  1631  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
the  pohtical  or  international  stage  of  this  difficu!t3% 
The  governor-general  of  India  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  governor  of  Canton;  complaining  of  the  con* 
duct  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  demanding 
explanations,  ^c.  Why  his  lordship,  rather  tlian 
any  functionary  in  England,  did  this,  wsm  1>ecause 
the  East  India  Company  in  those  days  sold  opium 
on  its  own  account,  at  id  made  use  of  its  political 
power  to  render  that  trade  as  x^roBtsible  m  poi- 
sihlo— one  of  the  pernicious  anomalies  aiislng  out 
of  the  Compatn 's  double  functions.  In  1832,  the 
go  vein  or  of  Canton  vouchsafed  a  partial  explana* 
tion,  but  oidy  to  the  Hong  merchants — refusing 
witli  superb  scom^  to  communicate  either  with 
the  Company*!  merchants^  or  with  the  governor- 
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general  lu  1833  an  imperial  edict  forbade  tba 
introduction  of  opium  j  but  this,  like  manj  that 
preceded  it,  rcmatned  inoperative.  In  18^  the 
Company's  trading  monopoly  ceasing,  private 
inerclianti  thereupon  engaged  in  the  tca-trude 
Ts-itli  Cljiua.  The  Enghsh  government  sent  three 
comniissioners^Lord  Napier,  Mr  (afterwards  Sir) 
J,  F.  Davis,  and  Sir  G,  B*  RabLnson^ — as  '  superin- 
icndeuts  of  British  eommerce  in  China.^  The 
Chuieso  authorities  reftised  to  acknowledge  these 
commissioners  in  any  way,  in  spite  of  numerous 
invitations ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  eommis^ 
sioners  refused  to  retire  from  Canton  to  Macao, 
These  disputes  led  to  violence,  and  the  violence 
brought  a  British  ship-of-war  up  tlie  Canton 
river,  A  compromise  was  the  result — the  Qom- 
mission ers  retiring  to  Macao,  and  the  Chinese 
authorities  allowing  the  resumption  of  the  opium- 
trafBe.  I^rd  Napier  died  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  was  fuecee<led  as  eh ief-su peri utend cut 
bj  Mr  Davb — Captain  Elliot  being  appointed 
secretary,  and  afterwards  third  a^iperintendent. 
IJuring  the  neitt  tlirce  years  trade  continued  j 
but  the  Chinese  ofScials  wore  uniformly  rude  and 
insulting.  The  British  government  would  not 
permit  Captain  Elliot  to  submit  to  thete  iodigni- 
tius ;  missives  and  counter-missives  passed  to  and 
fro  I  and  the  year  1S37  ended  with  threatening 
symptoms.  In  1838  Admiral  Maitland  arrivcfl  in 
Canton  river  with  a  ehip  of  war,  to  protect  British 
interests— by  eaiinon-ballSj  if  not  by  friendly  com- 
pact* The  nearest  approach  to  equality  between 
the  two  nations  was  in  au  interview  between 
Admiral  Maitland  and  the  Chinese  Admiral 
Kwan ;  in  whicli  Maitland  assured  his  brother^ 
admiral  that  he  would  remain  peaceful — until 
provoked ♦  In  1839,  as  iu  pre^iyus  years,  the 
opium»trade  was  often  violently  interrupted  by  the 
Chinese  authorities.  The  ofhcers  of  the  English 
goverumeut,  political  and  naval,  were  placetl  in 
an  ennbarrassing  position  in  this  matter;  their 
duty  was  to  protect  EDglish men;  but  they  could  not 
compel  the  Chinese  to  trade  in  opium — ^for  the 
Chinese  government  held  the  lame  power  as  all 
otlier  despotic  governments,  of  prohibiting  or 
encouraging  trade  with  other  countries.  In  tiiis 
ycaj-,  when  Maitland  was  absent,  Elliot  became 
powerless  at  Canton ;  he  and  all  the  EngUsh  were 
made  prisoners^  and  could  not  obtain  relcgse  until 
they  had  destroyed  all  the  opium  in  the  EogUsh 
stores— more  than  twenty  thousand  chests.  This 
was  done ;  El  hot  guaranteeing  that  the  English 
government  would  repay  the  merchants.  Com- 
missioner Lin  saw  that  the  opium  wam  wholly 
destroyed  ;  and  by  the  end  of  May  almost  every 
Europe4*n  had  quitted  Canton. 

It  was  thus  that  commenced  the  tirst  Chinese 

vr&v — -a  war  which  had  a  had  moral  basis  on  the 

En*?li^h  side ;  since  it  arose  more  out  of  the  forced 

:  intoxicating  drug,  than  out  of  any  other 

mce*     The  British  government,  finding 

res  bound  by  Captain  Elliot's  promise  to 

enormous  sum  for  the  opium  destroyed, 


and  feeling  the  imiK>rtance  of  niaintaiaiog  BiiiiA 
supremacy  in  the  east,  resolved  to  setlle  tli^ 
quarrel  by  warlike  means.  Fighting  and  nt^ 
tiating  altcniated  during  1840  and  the  two  folW* 
ing  years.  At  one  time,  Sir  Gt^rtloti  Bremer,  at 
another.  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  commanded  troops  tm 
the  Chinese  coast,  acting  in  conjunct] on  \vith  ships- 
of-war;  and  according  to  the  amount  of  naval  c»r 
mihtary  guccesa,  so  did  the  Chinese  authoiiliQ 
manifest  or  not  a  disposition  to  treat  Comini»^ 
91  oner  Lin^  then  Commissiooer  Kcshen^  and 
afterwards  Commissioner  Key-Ing,  eondoeted 
negotiations — a  perilous  duty ;  for  their  jmperiil 
master  did  not  scruple  to  puuisbj  or  even  tu  pat 
to  death,  those  diplomatists  who  made  a  troa^ 
distasteful  to  him ;  and  nothing  hot  the  noiiie  of 
cannon  induced  him  to  respect  treaties  when  made. 
The  chief  military  and  naval  creuts  of  the  three 
years,  in  connection  with  tliis  irtrncrple',  were  ihc 
followiug:    The  British  ship  H  }  bj 

junks,  and  many  of  the  crew  ktllt.  it  ti 

bum  the  British  fleet  by  fire- rafts  ;  Chnsan  tmto 
by  the  English  ;  naval  action  neiU'  Mficfio ;  attack 
and  capture  of  Ohuen-pe  and  Tae-cok-tow  ;  Hong- 
kong taken  by  the  English ;  the  Bogae  forts,  with 
460  gims,  taken  by  Sir  Gorilon  Breriii*r  ;  Caoba 
attacked  by  the  British,  under  Sir  Hugh  Gougti, 
and  only  spared  on  the  prompt  payment  of  five 
million  dollars;  Amoy,  with  3LK>  guti%  taken  by 
the  British  ;  the  cities  of  Ting-hae,  Cbin^-hac^ 
King-po,  and  siovoral  others  on  the  coast^  caf^turod ; 
several  military  engagementa  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  captured  cities  j  an  advance  of  a  powerftil 
squadron  up  the  Yang-tsze-kiang  ;  and  a  threatcti^ 
ing  of  the  great  city  of  Nankin,  which  brouglit 
the  emperor  eliectually  to  terras — ^aB  the  prcrioat 
ofterB  of  negotiation  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
having  been  mei-e  expedients  to  save  time. 

The  war  ended  thuswise.  Sir  Henry  Pottingei 
arrived  in  the  Ciunese  waters  in  April  1842,  with 
full  power  as  representative  of  the  British  Crown; 
and  it  was  ho  who  procured  the  important  *  Treaty 
of  Nankin,'  sigued  by  the  respective  iilenipoteti- 
tiaries  in  1843|  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  by 
the  respective  sovereigns  in  1843.  This  treaty 
having  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  later  or 
second  war  with  Clun%  we  wiB  epitomise  a  few 
of  its  chief  conditions :  Lasting  peace  and  friend* 
ship  e^ablished  bet%veen  England  and  China- 
China  to  pay  21jO0(),0OO  doUai-s  for  the  opium 
destroyed,  and  for  the  expenses  of  tiie  war ;  the 
payments  to  be  spread  over  four  years — The  ports 
of  Canton,  Amoy,  Fuh-ehoo-foo,  King-po,  and 
Bhang'haCj  to  be  thrown  open  to  British  mer- 
chants^ with  consular  facilities,  and  just  and 
regular  taritis— The  island  of  Uong-kong  to  bocotne 
a  permanent  British  possession — All  British  soh- 
jects,  at  that  time  confined  in  China,  to  be  at 
once  and  unconditionally  released — The  Chinese 
emperor  to  give  an  amnesty  to  all  his  own  subjects, 
in  respect  of  any  proceedings  on  their  part  friendly 
to  the  British — Correspondence  in  future  t4>  be 
conducted  on  terms  of  perfect  equalitj  hetwdtti 
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the  officers  of  the  two  governments — The  islands  of 
Chusan  and  Kulangsoo  to  be  held  by  the  British 
until  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty,  and  then  given  up. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  Treaty  of  Nankin, 
trade  rapidly  extended  between  England  and 
China.  Instead  of  being  confined  to  Canton,  and 
conducted  in  a  stealthy  and  undignified  manner, 
it  was  openly  carried  on  at  five  ports.  The  British 
government  did  not  undertake  to  protect  the 
opium-trade  more  than  that  in  any  other  com- 
modity ;  on  the  contrary,  the  representatives  of  the 
English  government  would  gladly  have  seen  that 
trade  diminish ;  but  in  truth,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany realised  several  millions  sterling  a  year  profit 
by  it,  and  English  merchants  reaped  many  addi- 
tional millions:  insomuch  that  a  very  powerful 
influence  was  brought  to  back  up  this  trade. 

A  *  Supplementary  Treaty*  was  signed  in  Octo- 
ber 1843,  for  regulating  the  terms  of  commercial 
intercourse  at  the  five  ports,  and  providing  for  the 
courteous  reception  of  British  representatives  by 
the  Chinese  officials,  in  matters  relating  to  mutu^ 
trade.  During  the  thirteen  years  following  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Treaty  of  Nankin,  the  trade  between 
England  and  China  gradually  increased,  though 
not  at  so  rapid  a  rate  as  had  been  hoped  by  British 
manufacturers  and  merchants.  The  English  had 
trading  establishments,  with  consuls  and  other 
officials,  at  the  five  ports,  and  a  colony  or  mili- 
tary settlement  at  Hong-kong;  while  there  were 
always  a  few  ships-of-war  in  the  Chinese  waters. 
The  relations,  however,  were  not  wholly  peaceful. 
The  inhabitants  of  Canton  had  a  general  ill-wiU 
towards  the  English;  so  had  the  imperial  viceroy; 
and  violence  arising  out  of  this  ill-will  led  to  a 
brief  period  of  hostilities.  In  April  1847,  the 
English  seized  the  Bogue  Forts,  in  the  Canton 
river,  in  order  to  obtain  redress  for  various 
insults ;  this  seizure  was  followed  by  a  new 
convention. 

Thus  matters  continued  until  October  1856.  On 
the  8th  of  that  month,  an  incident  occurred,  trivial 
in  itself,  which  gave  rise  to  the  '  Second  War  with 
China.'  Sir  John  Bowring  was  at  that  time  chief 
representative  of  British  interests  in  China,  with 
Hong-kong  as  his  head-quarters;  Admiral  Sir 
Michael  Seymour  commanded  the  royal  ships  in 
those  seas ;  Commodore  Elliot  was  under  Seymour 
in  the  Canton  and  Hong-kong  district;  and  Mr 
Parkcs  was  consul  at  Canton.  These  were  the 
English  officials  more  immediately  concerned  in  the 
matter.  On  the  day  here  named,  a  Chinese  officer 
and  a  party  of  soldiers  boarded  a  lorcha  or  small 
vessel  called  the  Arrow,  anchored  off*  Canton ;  and 
then  seized  twelve  out  of  fourteen  of  the  crow, 
bound  them,  and  carried  them  away.  The  Arrow 
had  a  colonial  register  from  the  governor  of 
Hong-kong,  which  placed  it  under  British  pro- 
tection ;  the  master,  an  Englishman,  prot^ted 
against  the  seizure,  but  was  not  listened  to.  The 
British  flag,  too,  was  hauled  down  from  the  lorcha. 
This  was  the  statement  on  the  part  of  the  British. 


Most  of  the  accusations,  however,  were  stoutly 
denied  by  the  officials  of  Canton,  who  asserted 
that  the  lorcha  was  Chinese,  that  the  owner  was 
Chinese,  that  the  crew  were  Chinese,  and  that  the 
boarding  was  effected  simply  to  take  into  custody 
men  who  had  committed  some  offence  against 
Chinese  laws. 

When  the  seizure  of  the  men  from  the  Arrow 
became  known,  Mr  Parkes  remonstrated  with  the 
Chinese  officer,  on  the  ground  that  the  crew  were 
under  British  protection.  No  notice  being  taken 
of  this  remonstrance,  Mr  Parkes  communicated 
with  the  highest  dignitary  in  that  part  of  China, 
whose  name  was  Yeh  Mingchin,  and  whose  office 
was  variously  designated  imperial  commissioner, 
governor,  and  viceroy.  The  letter  sent  by  Parkes 
to  this  functionary  demanded  that  the  twelve  men 
should  be  brought  back  to  the  lorcha  by  the  same 
officer  who  had  taken  them  away,  that  an  apology 
should  be  made,  and  an  assurance  given  that  the 
British  flag  should  in  future  be  respected.  The 
men  were  sent  back,  after  much  negotiation  ;  but 
Mr  Parkes  complained  that  the  return  ^was  not 
made  in  the  public  manner  which  had  marked  the 
seizure,  and  that  all  appearance  of  an  apology 
was  pointedly  avoided.*  The  facts  were  com- 
municated to  Sir  John  Bowring,  and  by  him  to 
Admiral  Seymour.  No  real  injury  had  been  done, 
for  the  men  had  been  reinstated ;  but  there  was 
an  insult,  which  the  English  representatives  con- 
ceived themselves  bound  to  resent  They  had 
often  been  piqued  at  the  absence  of  respect  shewn 
by  the  officers  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  were 
willing  to  avail  themselves  of  any  reasonable 
opportunity  for  bringing  about  a  more  diplomatic 
state  of  affairs. 

The  first  act  of  war  occurred  on  the  part  of  the 
British.  Sir  John  Bowring  recommended  to  the 
admiral  the  seizure  of  a  Chinese  junk  or  war-boat, 
as  a  probable  mode  of  bringing  an  apology.  Sir 
Michael  accordingly  directed  Commodore  Elliot, 
of  the  Syhilley  to  carry  out  Bowring's  instructions ;  - 
and  placed  at  his  disposal  the  Barraeouta  steam- 
sloop  and  the  Coromandel  tender.  A  junk  was- 
seized ;  but  this  was  a  profitless  adventure ;  for, 
being  found  to  be  private  property,  the  junk  was 
given  up  again.  The  admind  next  sent  the  steam- 
frigates  Encounter  and  Sampson  up  the  Canton 
river ;  ^in  the  hope  that  the  presence  of  such  an 
imposing  force  would  shew  the  high-commissioner 
the  prudence  of  complying  with  our  demands.' 
The  Chinese  viceroy  remained,  nevertheless,  im- 
movable ;  he  made  no  apology.  Mr  Parkes  there- 
upon went  from  Canton  to  Hong-kong,  to  consult 
with  Bowring  and  Seymour  as  to  the  best  course 
to  be  adopted.  They  all  agreed  that  the  seizure 
of  the  defences  of  the  city  of  Canton  would  be  the 
most  judicious,  both  as  a  display  of  power  without 
the  sacrifice  of  life,  and  of  tiie  determination  of 
the  English  to  enforce  redress — ^  experience  of  the 
Chinese  character  having  proved  that  moderatioD 
is  considered  by  the  officials  only  as  an  evidence 
of  weakness.' 
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Then  comincnced  the  second  stage  in  tlie  pro- 
ceeding. On  tlie  23J  of  October,  Srr  Michael 
Sejinour  ^^eiit  in  pen^n  tip  to  Can  ton ^  \%ilh  the 
C<>ftmafiJei,  Samjmm,  and  BarrfK^^ni^,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  naariuei  and  Uoat-crews  of  the 
{hlettiia,  irtUfA^fjffr,  Bitteni^  and  S^flnik,  He 
captnred  four  forts  a  ft'w  mile^t  below  CaDton, 
vpiked  ibe  funB,  dostrojeii  thu  ammunition^  and 
bo  rued  Ujc  buddtnp.  An  oilier,  tbc  Macao  foTt, 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  mounting  SC  guns,  he 
ftUiucd  and  gmrrigoned  for  a  time.  Mr  Parkes 
was  then  sent  to  announce  to  Ych  that  the  British 
admiral  had  come  to  enforce  redress  for  insults 
receired,  and  would  remain  in  the  river  outtl 
redress  was  obtained.  The  high-commissioner 
sent  a  reply  which  was  not  deemed  satisfactory^ 
On  tb<^  morning  of  the  E-tth,  nmnnes  and  sailors 
were  sent  to  capture  the  *Bird'*  N«t  Fori,'  the 
Shamin  Fortj  and  others  near  Can  tun  ;  this  they 
did,  spiking  the  guns  and  destroying  the  ammuni- 
tion. On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  strong 
reinforcements  were  sent  to  the  British  factory,  or 
trading-station  of  the  merchants,  to  protect  it  from 
any  sndden  attack,  and  to  guard  gainst  the 
floating  of  fire-mfls  by  the  Chinese  on  the  river. 

*  Apology*  was  the  demand  made  by  the  British 
rcpi'csentatives  ;  hut  no  apology  eame  ;  and  there- 
npyu  the  siege  of  Canton  was  proceeded  with.  On 
the  25th,  a  fort  called  the  Dutch  Foliy,  immediately 
opposite  the  city,  w;ls  captured.  The  £Gth  being 
Sunday,  nothing  was  done  on  that  day*  On  the 
27th,  the  admiral  heightened  his  demands.  He 
^tused  Consul  Parkes  to  write  to  the  Chinese 
commissioner,  to  the  effect  that  as  tbc  required 
apology  and  tt^panitioa  had  not  been  given^  the 
terms  shonkl  he  tnaile  more  striiigent.  Hence- 
forward, the  field  of  contest  was  widened ;  it  was 
no  longer  the  loreha  anii  the  flag  alone  that 
constituted  the  grievance.  Sir  John  Bow  ring 
prohahly  thought  that  the  same  amount  of  threat 
and  of  flghtin^',  if  tighting  there  must  be^  might 
be  made  to  settle  other  annDjanccs,  as  well  as 
those  moJ-c  immediately  mider  notice.  No  reply 
being  sent  to  Parkes  s  letter^  the  guns  of  the 
Encotinter  and  Barrucouta  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Chinese  commission er'a  residence^  and 
upon  some  troops  posted  on  the  hills  behind  a  fort 
nntn(Nl  by  tlie  Englisli  OougVs  Fort.  Tliis  enraged 
Vch  Mingchtn,  who  issued  a  proclamation,  offering 
a  reward  of  thirty  dollars  for  eveiy  Englishman's 
head. 

S*r  Michaeli  resolved  to  punish  this  obstinate 
Ticcroy,  made  pfeparattons  for  a  much  moi*c 
fertons  altatk.  He  sent  Captain  Hall  on  shore, 
to  wutu  the  inhabitantu  of  Canton  i*t  remove  their 
persons  and  properly  fri>m  the  Ticinity  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  city  ;  Mm  the)*  did  during  the  night 
of  tJte  27«li*  On  the  28th,  a  iHimbardment  was 
kept  up  from  the  hutch  Folly,  with  a  view  of 
^  a  clcnr  j>aita|re  to  tht^  wait  of  the  city  \ 
^  tiii«  pifia^f?  wa«  ofu^ned  hy  noon  on  the 
fcormteifjpmrfy  waji  wftit  in  wnder  Commo- 
^    Mwrlnat  and  lailor^  witli  two  flehl* 


]M6oea,  advanced  to  the  wall^  fmd  spceditj  obtained 
possesdon  of  the  defences  betweoxi  tva  of  IIk 
city-gates.  One  of  the  gates  ^rms  then  blo«a 
to  pieces  by  gunpowder,  and  anailier  body  ftf 
seamen  advanced  to  that  spot  under  Captain  KalL 
Soon  afterwards^  Seymour,  Parkes,  and  Klliot 
entered  the  city  through  this  mtiatterad  gate,  w(«t 
to  tlie  high-commissioner''s  hou^,  inspected  it, 
remained  there  some  time,  and  tlieo  returned  to 
the  ships.  The  motive  for  this  visit  was  a  dogular 
one,  unusual  in  European  warlike  polit^c%  b«i 
having  a  £i|;:nifieance  in  dealing  witli  sa  pecnliai^a 
people  as  the  Chinese  i  it  was  dimply  (In  tlie  wcmli 
of  the  admii'ara  dispatch) '  to  shew  his  escdkn^ 
that  1  had  the  power  to  enter  the  city/ 

The  month  of  November  opeiif^d  otiiiiMaeiJf* 
The  British  were  determined  to  hqnible  tJia  pride 
of  the  Chmeie  officials  ;  wh^ieas,  Uiese  officnb 
shewed  no  signs  of  yielding.  Admiral  Scyttimr 
now  addressed  a  letter  in  his  own  aatne  In  Ibe 
high-commi^onor^  afivertJn^?  to  tlie  case  of  tL^ 
ArriiW ;  pointing  tlireateningly  to  tlie  t^A  list 
Canton  was  at  the  mercy  of  ainnoti-balk^  iid 
inviting  him  to  terminate  tlie  unsatisfaetory  flil« 
of  affairs  by  a  personal  interview.  He 
c ret] it,  rather  than  the  reverse,  for  his 
t^jwanls  the  city,  Mt  has  been  wl;  "  :h  a 
view  to  the  preservation  of  life,  thAt  n  .*mt 

have  hitherto  been  so  deliberately  ootid ut ted,  Kr<ii 
when  entering  the  city,  no  blood  mms,  sbed,  save 
where  my  men  were  as^ed ;  and  Uie  property  of 
tl»c  pco[*ie  was  in  evety  way  t^espect4.Hi*  Coctianis* 
sioner  Yeb's  reply  to  this  letter  was  not  de5ciaiil 
in  courtesy  or  dignity ;  whether  or  uot  lie  liilleval 
his  own  as^rtions,  he  at  least  put  tJictu  foflb  iM 
temperate  language.  He  maintainetl,  jvi  b«  bad 
before  asserted  to  Consul  Farke%  that  the  mmh 
of  the  twelve  men  on  board  the  Arro^  waa  pcr> 
fcctly  legal ;  that  some  of  them  bad  been  tvlcMrf 
on  their  innocence  of  an  imputed  crime  bttnf 
proved  \  that  the  other  three  were  givcD  j^p  wbfs 
Parkes  demanded  them ;  that  the  Am>w  waa  a 
Chmeae  vessel  \  that  Uie  authorities  Lad  no  aiifeni 
of  knowing  that  she  had  passed  into  Hie  luai<liaC 
an  Englishman  ;  that  no  flag  was  fiyin^  wbe^  tte 
vessel  was  boanledf  and^  therefore,  tio  Aig  oeoli 
hare  been  insultingly  hauled  dowiK  The  ncn^ 
admission  of  English  representatives  tota  CanliMi 
was  defended  on  the  plea  that,  tlic  less  ilie  iwu 
nations  came  in  contact,  the  lass  were  they  likely 
to  quarrel.  Again  waj  a  letter  wiitteii^  aiMt  m 
more  threatening  tenns  than  bef<»^  8l:r  Hiclitl 
refused  to  discuss  in  writing  the  cnae  ef  the 
Arrow^  and  insisted  that  nothing  aiiort  of  a  per^ 
£onal  interview  betwceu  himself  and  Yeh,  either 
on  Eliipboanl,  or  in  Canton  city,  ooold  aetiie  the 
quarrel  Ko tiling  daunted,  Commlsiiaiier  Yeh 
replied  on  the  31,  reiterating  his  assertioos  of  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  and  acceding  to  no  propostlMna 
for  a  person !il  interview. 

On  the  6th  a  naval  engagement  look  plaee  on 
the  riven  The  Chin<^e  eoUected  tweM^f-ihiree 
waf-j  units  in  one  spot,  under  the  prolectioii  gf  ih« 
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French  Folly  fort,  mounted  with  twenty-six  lieavy 
guns.  This  foi  t  was  a  httio  lower  down  the  rivcv 
than  the  Dutch  Folly.  BeymoTir  resolved  to  dis- 
perse this  jnnk-Heet  at  once.  Conimofl<>re  EUiot 
headed  an  attack  by  the  gnu?,  Ihe  erews,  and  the 


hn^is  of  tho  Bttrr{t/-ou(tt  m\d  Coi'  A  fierce 

exchange  oflirhig  took  place:  the  t'hiiiLse  having 
uo  less  th*in  a  hundiod  and  fifty  guns  m  tJio  Juuks 
and  the  fort.  The  fort  was  takent  tho  guns  $|iiked} 
and  the  animitnition  destroyed ;  the  Chmeso  were 
driven  out  of  the  junka,  and  twcnty-t\vo  of  those 
vessel i  were  burned*  No  fighting  took  pkic«?  on 
(ho  7th.  On  the  Sth  ihe  Chinese  made  a  hold 
attempt  to  burn  the  Britisli  ships  by  fire  rafts ; 
but  the  intended  mischief  was  frust rated.  The 
commissioner  §till  being  immovalilcj  Bowriiig 
now  suggesle^i  to  Seymour  that  the  next  step 
might  to  be  Ihe  capture  and  destruetiou  of  the  Bogue 


Forts — four  powerfully  armed  defences  on  which 
the  Chinese  much  relied.  This  was  done  aller 
more  fruitless  negotiation. 

AdiTjiral  Seymour  had  thus,  by  tlie  tniddle  of 
November,  obtained  full  command  of  the  Cnntou 
river ;  and  he  then  stayed  his  operations  for  a 
%vhile.  Tlje  original  cause  of  disputCj  compara- 
tively trifliiig,  had  now  given  place  to  n  very 
grave  state  of  affairs;  and  it  remained  to  ho  scon 
whether  the  Palmerston  ministry  would  lay  all 
tho  blame  on  the  obslinacy  of  Commissioner  Yeh, 
or  whether  Bow  ring  and  Bey  m  our  would  bo  con- 
sidered to  hare  exceeded  their  powers  and  I  heir 
dutici<  So  fnr  as  concerns  the  attitude  of  iho 
Cantonese  thcnisf  Ives,  three  deputations  from  tho 
principal  merchants  and  gentry  waited  on  Mr 
Farkes  between  the  8th  and  1 2th  of  November,  to 
expre.ss  their  wishes  that  an  nnjicable  termination 
of  the  quarrel  could  be  brought  about  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  to  assert  their  conviction  that^  such 
was  the  inOesibility  of  tho  high-eoramissioner's 
character,  he  would  never  alter  his  expressed 
determination  to  refuse  the  English  ropr^eatntives 
admission  into  the  city. 

It  mnj  bo  well  to  remark  in  thfs  place  that  tho 
opium  difficulty,  which  was  unquestionably  para- 
mount above  all  others  in  the  first  war  with 
China,  hail  now  lost  much  of  ita  importance.  The 
imperial  govoiTfinient  had  lu  kter  years  isfued 
very  few  cdict^^  against  the  trafHc  in  this  dru^. 
Feriiaps  the  quietness  in  this  matter  was  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  export  of  silver  to  pay  for 
the  Indian  opium  was  no  lunger  needed — the 
increa<;ed  Fale  of  tea  and  silk  being  suilielent  to 
make  up  an  equivalent, 

On  the  f]6th  of  the  month,  other  armed  fort« 
In  the  Canton  river  were  tjtken  by  the  English. 
Tlio  €*hineFe,  iu  revenge  fur  these  proceedings, 
burned  and  destroyed  almost  »U  tho  European 
factories,  mercantile  buildings,  and  banks  at 
Can  ton --leaving  so  little  but  ruins  that  Admiral 
Seymour  could  hardly  tind  a  roof  to  cover  the 
seamen  and  marines  w  hen  they  afterwards  landed. 
Tho  commercial  losses  might  be  repairo^l ;  but 
an  irreparable  consequenco  of  the  incendiarism 
was  tho  destruction  of  Dr  Williams's  printmg 
estabhshment  ;  including  the  large  founts  of 
Cljinese  type  with  which  Morrison's  Dictionary 
was  printed ;  and  comprising  also  moi-e  than 
10,000  unsold  volumes  of  books. 

In  this  sort  of  piecemeal  war,  each  successive 
attack  irritated  iu  its  turn  the  opposite  party  ] 
but  the  burning  of  tho  factories  determined 
Bo  wring  and  Seymour  to  the  adoption  of  a  sterner 
policy  than  hail  hitherto  been  (hs]>laycd,  Tliey 
resolved  to  bombard  Canton  itself,  and  to  send  an 
application  to  tlie  governor-general  of  India  for 
military  aid— trusting  that  the  home-govamment 
would  hold  them  justifietl  in  adopting  thi»eoui-&o 
nnder  difficulties  and  responsibilities  of  no  light 
kind. 

The  year  1850  came  to  a  close.  The  new  year 
was  ushered  in  wlUi  an  attack  by  the  Chinese  on 
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Dutch  Fall/  oil  tlio  1st  of  Jftnaary*  Six  guns 
mouuted  on  the  Cantc>n  ehore,  and  four  on  the 
opposite  shoTO,  fired  into  the  Follj ;  but  the  smaU 
English  force  th«?re  e  tat  toned  goon  quelled  this 
attack  On  the  4ih,  a  fleet  of  war-juiiks  opened 
fire  on  the  Cmitt^  and  HoniH  at  tlie  barrier  in 
Macao  Fa^^sage.  Ko  sooner  did  news  of  tliis  attack 
reach  Admiral  Seymour,  than  he  hastened 
forward  iu  the  Ctirimandd^  t4:iwing  all  the  avail- 
able boats  of  the  other  ships.  On  Hearing  the 
junks,  Eome  of  them  uudauntcdly  attacked  the 
Corumnndel,  the  boats,  and  a  fort  called  the  Teeto- 
tum Fort,  which  the  English  had  before  capturecL 
The  junks  were  hcarily  armed,  and  some  of  them 
had  long  snake-boats  lathed  to  each  side  to  row 
them  along.  A  third  lleet  came  down  Sulphur 
Greeks  and  attacked  the  Nigtr  and  the  Encounter. 
This  was  altogether  a  now  aspect  of  the  quarrel ; 
the  Chinese,  not  in  the  least  humbled  by  the 
demands  of  Bowriug  and  Seymour,  l>ecame  the 
i«3ailant3  in  the  Canton  rirer,  and  fought  with  a 
rcijolutlon  hardly  expected  by  tlieir  opponents. 
The  attacks  were  not  attended  with  Tcry  definite 
rosuUs.  Not  one  junk  was  taken;  they  retired 
and  c<jnected  into  a  somewhat  formidable  fleet  of 
nearly  four  hundred. 

The  state  of  atfaira  was  in  every  sense  unsatis- 
factory to  the  English  authorities.  Commissioner 
Yeh  was  as  firm  as  ever,  and  severely  reproved 
the  Canton  gentry  and  nierebants  who  hfid  sent 
deputations  to  Sir  Michael.  Ho  issuetl  proclama- 
tion s^^  denouncing  the  *  barbarians'  in  fiercer  terms 
than  before.  Cruel  massacres  took  place^  whenever 
an  iHolatcd  En^ihman  chanced  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Chineee.  Proclamations  in  the 
native  lan^age  found  their  way  to  Hong*kong, 
inviting  the  seventy  thousand  Chinese  residing  in 
that  iaiand  to  rise  against  their  English  employers. 
Some  of  these  Cbineao  were  detected  in  attempts 
to  introduce  poison  into  the  bread  made  for  and 
sold  to  the  English  resideot^i  by  the  Chineie 
bakers.  Against  all  this  Bo  wring  and  Seymour 
couhl  do  little;  and  yet  something,  it  was  felt^ 
must  be  attempted  ;  for  British  trade  at  Canton 
was  for  a  time  ruined;  and  if  matters  were  allowed 
to  rernam  in  tbcir  present  state,  the  triumph  of  the 
Chinese  woukl  be  most  humiliating  and  pernicious 
to  the  Engl  mil. 

During  the  month  of  January  (1857),  while  no 
progress  w.a3  made  in  settling  the  differences  at 
Can  ton  f  the  spirit  of  the  Chinese  at  Uong-kong 
became  more  and  more  hostile  to  the  British  ; 
nor  were  tliose  at  Singapore  unaffected  by  the 
taint.  The  warlike  movements  of  the  month-*Eo 
far  aa  that  can  be  called  war  where  no  war  had 
yet  been  declared— exasperated  the  Chinese,  with- 
out making  any  impression  on  the  obstinacy  of 
Yell,  Tbey  cousistcd  bi  tlic  destruction  of  a  portion 
of  the  city  of  Canton,  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th,  bodies  of  marines  and  sailors  set  forth, 
armed  with  fireballs,  torches,  steeped  oakum,  (fee,  j 
thef  were  conveyed  in  shipa^  boats^  and  landed  on 
difl^eni  parta  of  the  suburbs  of  the  eity.  The  boats 


then  retired  a  little  way  fi^om  the  shore,  whi!^  Ibi 
Bmrrimmdaf  Emourdcr^  and  Ni$£r^  kept  watdi  in  Ibi 
middle  of  the  river.  The  men  advanced  into  On 
outer  streets  of  the  city,  and  cooinicnced  the  wwi 
of  destruction.  The  houses  being  mostly  hofli  4 
wood,  they  were  easily  ignited,  au  d  the  brecifi  wltJiii 
an  hour  united  all  the  fires  into  one  vast  sheet  4 
flame.  To  increase  the  destraction,  shot  and  ihii 
were  poured  into  the  city  from  the  ships  and  tk  ' 
fort.  Throughout  the  whole  of  tlic  day,  did  Uiit 
miserable  w-ork  continue— miserable  in  so  far  ai  it 
inflicted  much  suffering  on  the  in-habitants,  wiOj. 
out  hastening  the  capture  of  the  city.  On  tk 
13th  the  attack  ceased ;  Sir  Michael  Seymov 
made  what  arrangements  he  couhl  to  retain  coQ' 
raand  of  the  passage  of  the  Canton  river ;  wtllf 
the  Cantonese  provided  for  their  housekai  towBv 
people  in  hastily  built  structar^k  The  Bribfi 
naval  force  under  Sir  Michael  Beymour^  i^^m^ 
prising  all  the  ships  in  the  India  and  Chan 
seas,  was  hy  this  time  very  formidaMe,  It  amir 
prised   the   Cakuita   (84),   Mai  u   Natd^ 

(50),  SjfMik  (40),  Pique  (40),   *.  _  urr  6%ili&*. 

vessels  varying  from  12  to  26  guns,  twelve  vi> 
stearaersj  and  Bcven  steam  guii-ljoati.  Tbi»4 
could  have  wrought  great  achtevotnenta  in  utUn 
at  sea,  with  their  5000  seamen  and  marines;  b::; 
there  were  scarcely  any  regular  Irooim  to  ooiuinct 
operations  on  land. 

During  Febrnaryj  the  English  coitiUll  w4 
traders  could  not  but  obscrrve  the  inereni&i 
hostOity  of  the  Chinese,  Dastardly  aasJUiiliilkBi 
occasion aliy  took  place;  piracy  was  iiior«i  nzH' 
pant  than  crcr ;  war-junks  mMc  their  appetmaoe 
wherever  an  English  boat  appeared  to  he  msA 
ciently  guarded ;  and  proclamatiims  were  i^wtiedm 
the  name  of  the  emperor,  applaud ii  '  mum 
of  Yell,     The  merchants  wished   *.;  4  tkt 

affair  of  the  Arrmc  had  never  been  taken  ootJci 
of  by  the  British  authorities,  or  clso  that  tlit 
warlike  operations  had  been  carn*:d  on  vith 
more  resolute  effect.  All  the  commercial  relati^'Dt 
had  become  disturbed,  without  any  p^roeptiiCe 
prospect  of  a  return  to  ]>caceful  trad#.  One  of 
the  worst  features  in  the  state  of  aflain  "wu  thti 
—that  as  the  BnglEsh  tbr?  -^  -^  tho  wh^k  r^f 
the  China  seas  w^ere  at  all  vr  in  numi  t, 

tliey  were  obliged  to  employ  \  rjincse  servants  and 
helperB ;  and  these  Clunamen  were  fonnd  now  U 
be  very  little  trust wonhy.  On  the  2Zd  of  the 
month,  the  passenger-steamer  Qtmen  was  on  iti 
way  from  Hong-kong  to  Macao  ;  \^heu  suddcrj 
the  Chinese  pasacngera  joined  with  tho  Ci 
crew  in  a  murderous  attack  on  the  Engli 
sengcTS  and  officei-Sj  by  which  several  liv< 
lost 

March  arrived,  but  with  it  no  solntjon  af 
Chinese   diffiieulty.     Even    supposing    Sir    S 
Bo  wring,  by  this  time,  to  Iiave   received 
tions  from  home,  warlike  or  glherwLsej  th< 
been    no    time   to   send  him    reinforcemi 
troops;    and  until  such   arrived,  any   exieusi< 
operations  on  laud  would  he  inij>ractiGahIe. 
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John  and  his  colleagues  waited  until  their  hands 
were  strengthened. 

In  April,  Seymour  as  well  as  Bowring  remained 
quietly  at  Hong-kong,  effecting  nothing  except 
the  destruction  of  some  junks.  On  the  6th,  Com- 
modore Elliot,  with  a  fleet  of  armed  boats  f^om 
the  Sampson,  Hornet,  Sybille,  and  Nanking,  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  eleven  war-junks  and  two 
well-armed  lorchas,  after  a  chase  and  an  engage- 
ment which  lasted  all  day.  Documents  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  authorities  at  Hong-kong, 
tending  to  prove  the  complicity  of  the  mandarins 
and  many  inhabitants  of  Canton  in  the  various 
plots  of  incendiarism,  kidnapping,  and  assassina- 
tion, which  had  imperiled  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  the  English  at  that  island.  There  were 
no  present  means  of  punishing  these  conspirators ; 
but  the  discovery  led  to  increased  watchfulness. 

The  month  of  May  witnessed  no  advance  to- 
wards a  settlement  of  Chinese  difficulties.  A  great 
rebellion  was  distracting  many  inland  provinces 
of  the  gigantic  empire ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that 
this  could  in  any  way  help  the  English.  Commis- 
sioner Yeh  remained  in  his  official  residence  at 
Canton,  promising  nothing,  yielding  nothing,  and 
endeavouring  to  strengthen  the  city  against  the 
English.  The  Chinese,  on  the  3d,  made  an 
attempt  to  blow  up  the  Acorn  sloop-of-war  in  the 
Canton  River,  by  means  of  a  large  iron  tank  filled 
with  gunpowder,  which  was  exploded  close  to  the 
sloop ;  and  a  similar  tank  was  afterwards  found 
close  to  HieHomei — the  first  was  exploded  with 
little  damage;  the  second  was  discovered  before 
explosion. 

Now  occurred  the  sudden  and  startling  ontbroak 
in  India,  which  wrought  a  most  signal  influence 
on  the  progress  of  afiairs  in  China.  Before  this 
influence  can  usefully  be  traced,  it  will  be  neccssarj 
to  glance  briefly  at  the  proceedings  in  Engiand 
having  reference  to  the  Chinese  quarrel. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  John  Bowring 
had  incurred  the  heavy  responsibility  of  commen- 
cing hostilities  in  October  1856,  without  special 
Foreign-office  instructions  ;  and  that  Sir  Michael 
Seymour  was  eqnally  without  Admiralty  ■instruc- 
tions. These  officers  could  not  possibly  receive  an 
expression  either  of  approval  or  condemnation,  of 
advice  or  command,  from  England,  until  four  or 
five  months  after  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles.  It  was  near  the  close  of  the  year  when 
the  British  government  received  particulars  of  the 
first  operations  against  Canton  ;  and  it  was  about 
the  beginning  of  1857  when  the  British  newspapers 
and  the  nation  took  up  the  subject  in  earnest. 

Immediately  on  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
parliament  in  February  1857,  ministers  were 
eagerly  pressed  for  information  concerning  the 
hostilities  in  China ;  because  there  was  a  general 
impression  that  an  undtily  severe  punishment  had 
been  inflicted  by  Bowring  and  Seymour  on  the 
Chinese  for  a  very  small  offence.  On  the  5th  of 
February,  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough  asked  for  the 
production  of  papers  which  might  throw  light  on 


the  afiair  of  the  lorcha  Arrow,  and  prove  whether 
it  was  an  English  or  a  Chinese  vessel  The  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  after  promising  the  production  of  all 
the  needful  documents,  stated  that  Sir  John 
Bowring  had  not  received  any  special  instructions 
to  demand  admission  into  China;  but  that  his 
general  instructions  authorised  him  'to  bear  in 
mind  the  desirableness  of  obtaining  that  free 
access  to  Chinese  ports  which  was  mentioned  in 
the  treaty,  and  more  particularly  as  regarded 
Canton.'  Whether  the  means  adopted  by  Bowring 
to  obtain  this  free  access  were  commendable, 
was  a  question  on  which  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment soon  became  fiercely  engaged.  Sir  George 
Bonham,  Bowring's  predecessor,  had  not  thought 
the  admission  into  Canton  a  matter  of  great 
moment ;  and  as  Bowring  was  appointed  by  the 
Whigs,  the  Conservatives  soon  contrived  to  make  a 
party  question  of  it.  Among  the  papers  made 
public  by  the  government  about  this  time,  was  a 
dispatch  written  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  Sir 
John  Bowring  on  the  10th  of  December  1856.  The 
earl  had  just  learned  all  that  occurred  at  Canton 
between  the  8th  and  the  15th  of  October ;  and  he 
expressed  an  approval  of  the  course  pursued  by 
Bowring  and  Parkes.  Referring  to  voluminous 
documents  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him, 
he  declared  his  opinions  that  the  lorcha  Arrow 
had  a  British  master,  British  flag,  and  British 
papers,  and  was  therefore  a  British  vessel  under 
the  terms  of  the  existing  treaty  ;  that  if  the  Chinese 
authorities  suspected  there  were  pirates  among  the 
crew,  they  should  have  applied  to  the  English 
consul,  and  not  have  taken  the  law  into  their 
own  hands  by  boarding  and  violenoe — in  short,  he 
approved  of  what  the  British  officials  had  done,  so 
iar  as  concerned  the  single  week's  proceedings 
whidi  had  alone  come  to  his  Icnowledge.  Another 
inail  brought  over  news  of  the  seizure  of  the 
junks,  and  of  the  forcible  entry  of  Sir  Michael 
Seymour  into  Commissioner  Yeh's  house.  This 
conduct  met  with  the  marked  and  clearly  expressed 
commendation  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who,  in 
a  dispatch  written  on  the  10th  of  January,  compli- 
mented Seymour,  Bowring,  and  Parkes  on  the 
moderation  they  had  displayed  under  difficult 
circumstances. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  the  Earl  of  Derby 
moved  a  series  of  resolutions  in  the  House  of 
Lords :  ^  That  this  House  has  heard  with  deep 
regret  of  the  interruption  of  amicable  relations 
between  her  Majesty's  subjects  and  the  Chinese 
authorities  at  Canton  ;  arising  out  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  her  Majesty*s  chief-superintendent  of 
trade  to  obtain  reparation  for  alleged  infractions 
of  the  Supplementary  Treaty  of  the  8th  of  October 
1843.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the 
occurrence  of  difierences  on  this  subject  rendered 
the  time  peculiarly  unfavourable  for  pressing  on 
the  Chinese  authorities  a  claim  for  the  admittance 
of  British  subjects  into  Canton,  which  had  been 
left  in  abeyance  since  1849 ;  and  for  supporting  the 
same  by  force  of  arms.    That,  in  the  opinion  of 


this  House^  operations  of  nt^ttial  Lost Ui tics  onght 
not  to  hare  been  undertaken  without  the  express 
iDstructions,  previously  received,  of  lier  Majesty's 
govern  met  it  j  and  tliat  ueilher  of  t!ie  subjects 
advertetl  to  in  tbo  foregoing  resolutions  afTorded 
sufficieut  justification  for  snch  ojjeratious**  These 
resolutions  at  oiice  threw  the  whole  blame  on  Sir 
John  Bowring ;  his  '  measures  adopted  *  caused 
the  *  interruption  of  amicable  relations,-  and  the 
House  Micard  with  deep  regret'  tbis  news.  Of 
course,  tlic  minintcre  could  not  sanction  the  resolu- 
tions I  they  had  already   sent  over  approval   of 


Bowring's  condoctj  and  now  they  must  mi 
defend  him.     Iknce  arose  a  most  excitini? 
The  Trt>aty  of  1842,  the  Supplementary  Traityi 
1843,    the    Convention    of    1S47— all    cami  |g 
discussion,  as  well  as  the  docnmetita  which  W^ 
passed  between  the  British  and  Chinesic  authimt^ 
It  became  a  party  battle.     All  or  DeaHj  aO  tn 
Whigs  defended  Sir  John  ;  all  or  nearly  aU  ^ 
Conservatives  attacketi  him.     Tlio  judiml  ftm 
on  the  one  side  declared  that  iLo  papers  p^ncj 
tlio  Jiraic  to  be  a  Briti&h  vessel  ;  lho«c  tm  lb 
other  asserted  that  the  registry  of  that  temJi  u 
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TTong-kong  had  not  been  so  conduct cil  as  to  render 
this  fact  certain.  Tbe  statesmen  on  tho  one  side 
argned  that  Bowring  was  right  to  insist  on  being 
iidmitted  into  Canton  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  ; 
those  on  the  other  contended  that  Hie  ri^ht  was 
not  such  as  to  justify  him  in  bombarding  the  city. 
The  general  adherents  of  the  one  party  believed 
the  statement  that  the  ilag  of  tho  Arrow  had  been 
insultingly  hauled  down  by  the  Chinese  ;  those  of 
the  other  credited  the  Chinese  statement  tliat  tbe 
(lag  had  not  been  hauled  down.  And  po  through- 
out tbe  debate.  It  was  quite  as  much  a  contest 
of  Con5ervative  n^^^iust  Whig,  m  of  Bowring 
again  st  Yeh .  The  Earl  o  F  De  rby  mad  e  a  vel  i  em  en  t 
appeal  to  the  peers,  for  their  condemnation  of  Sir 
John's  conduct  in  going  to  war  without  express 
orders  from  home ;  and  an  earnest  exhortation  to 
the  bishops  ^  to  cotne  forward  on  this  occasion  and 
vindicate  tbe  cause  of  religion,  humanity,  aiid 
civilisation    from  the    outrage  which  had    been 


inflicted  upon  It  by  the  British  repreacntalirt^  ^t 
Canton,*  lie  declared  that  *  lie  &hovild  i 
appointed  indeed  if  the  right  revorcud  l>€ii. 
not  respond  to  this  appeab'  The  legal  ar^^jriN  .: 
was  very  stronj^dy  contested  ugaiust  the  £;o,  -l 
ment  j  I^ords  Ljndhurst,  St  Leoufvrd^,  and  Wtt^!L  r- 
dale  all  contending  that,  owing  to  some  irregulAfiii 
in  the  registry,  tbe  Arrow  was  virtually  a  Chui|| 
vessel  in  October  1856,  and  that  tUe  C'hintsiie  ant! 
rities  had  a  right  to  board  it  in  seai'ch  of  pir 
On  a  division^  the  resolutions  were  negatq 
1 46  agai nst  1 1 0— tb e  b i^b o ps,  ii o t w  i  thstan4 
Earl  of  Derby's  appeal,  being  as  ninch  dini 
the  other  peers. 

On  t!ie  26th  the  Commons  took  tip  tlie  suhja 
in  connection  with  a  resolution  proposed  by 
Colxlen^ — *Tbat  this  House  has  heard  with  coni 
of  the  conflicts  which  have  occorreil  hetw©«a  ll#V 
British  and  Chinese  authorities   in    the  CaaM 
river ;  and,  without  expressing  an  opmtoti  U  U 
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the  extent  to  which  the  government  of  China  may 
have  afforded  this  country  cause  of  complaint 
respecting  the  non-fblfilment  of  the  treaty  of  1842, 
this  House  considers  that  the  papers  which  have 
been  laid  upon  the  table  fail  to  establish  satisfactory 
grounds  for  the  violent  measures  resorted  to  at 
Canton  in  the  lateafiair  of  the  Arrow;  and  that  a 
select  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  our  commercial  relations  with  China.' 
This  motion  was  more  important  than  the  one  in 
the  Lords,  since  it  led  to  a  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment The  debates  extended  through  four  even- 
ings. Sir  John  Bowring  was  attacked  by  Mr 
Cobden,  Sir  B.  Bulwer  Lytton,  Lord  John  Russell, 
Mr  Warren,  Mr  Whiteside,  Lord  Goderich,  Sir 
John  Pakington,  Sir  P.  Thesiger,  Mr  Sidney 
Herbert,  Mr  Roundell  Palmer,  Mr  Milner  Gibson, 
Mr  Henley,  Mr  Roebuck,  Mr  Gladstone,  and  Mr 
Disraeli ;  while  he  was  defended  by  Mr  Labouchere, 
Mr  Lowe,  the  Lord  Advocate,  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  Admiral  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  the  Attorney- 
general,  Sir  George  Grey,  Sir  Fenwick  Williams 
*  of  Kars,'  Mr  Serjeant  Shee,  Mr  Bemal  Osborne, 
and  Lord  Palmerston.  It  was  not  merely  a  con- 
test between  Liberals  and  Conservatives ;  for  the 
Derby  party  were  joined  here  by  the  small  but 
influential  Peel  party  ;  while  the  names  of  RusseU, 
Cobden,  Goderich,  Milner  Gibson,  and  Roebuck 
will  shew  to  how  large  an  extent  the  Liberals 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  in  China. 
The  arguments  employed  were  such  as  have  been 
more  than  once  adverted  to— that  the  Arrow  was 
rather  a  Chinese  than  an  English  vessel;  that  the 
Chinese  authorities  had  a  right  to  board  it,  to 
search  for  pirates ;  that  no  British  flag  was  hauled 
down,  because  none  was  flying  on  the  lorcha  at  the 
time ;  that  the  return  of  the  crew  by  the  authorities 
ought  to  have  satisfied  Mr  Parkes  ;  that  as  Com- 
missioner Yeh  gave  explanations,  a  demand  ought 
not  to  have  been  made  upon  him  for  an  apology 
also ;  that  Sir  John  Bowring  ought  not  to  have 
extended  the  quarrel  so  as  to  include  the  question 
of  his  admission  into  Canton  ;  that  the  seizure  of 
the  junks  was  illegal ;  and  that  the  bombardment 
of  Canton  was  not  only  illegal,  but  ferocious  and 
unbefitting  Christian  men.  Every  one  of  these 
positions  was  disputed  by  the  government ;  never- 
theless the  House  of  Commons  sanctioned  them, 
or  the  resolutions  which  implied  them,  by  a 
majority  of  263  over  247.  TUs  vote,  arrived  at 
on  the  3d  of  March,  determined  Lord  Palmerston 
to  appeal  to  the  country  by  dissolving  the  existing 
parliament  and  assembling  a  new  one. 

During  the  interregnum  between  the  two  parlia- 
ments, public  opinion  was  much  divided  concerning 
Chinese  affairs.  Lord  Palmerston  was  at  that  time 
in  much  favour,  and  his  courage  was  admired  in 
defending  an  absent  subordinate  when  fiercely 
attacked  ;  still  it  was  not  without  a  painfiil  feeling 
that  the  nation  heard  of  a  great  city  being 
bombarded  for  trivial  reasons.  Those  who  most 
warmly  defended  Sir  John  Bowring  were  those 
who  best  knew  the  faithlessness  of  the  Chinese 
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authorities.  By  a  combination  of  various  causes, 
direct  and  indirect,  a  new  House  of  Commons 
was  elected  more  devoted  to  Lord  Palmerston 
than  the  one  which  preceded  it;  and  the  Chinese 
war  then  became  a  settled  question,  so  far  as  that 
branch  of  the  legislature  was  concerned.  During 
the  interval  of  more  than  two  months,  between  the 
adverse  vote  on  the  3d  of  March  and  the  assembling 
of  the  new  parliament  on  the  7th  of  May,  the 
government  were  making  arrangements  for  bring- 
ing the  Chinese  difl&culty  to  a  satisfactory  termina- 
tion. They  told  off  certain  regiments  to  be  sent 
to  China ;  they  appointed  General  Ashbumham  to 
command  them ;  they  sent  over  the  Earl  of  Elgin 
with  large  powers  to  control  the  whole  of  tiie 
proceedings ;  and  they  arranged  with  the  French 
government  a  joint  plan  of  action  for  obtaining,  if 
possible,  free  commerce  at  all  the  Chinese  ports. 
This  scheme  of  policy  was  formed  and  partially 
put  in  execution;  but  the  various  portions  of  it 
were  only  by  degrees  made  publicly  known. 

When  parliament  reassembled  in  May,  numerous 
questions  were  put  to  the  ministers  in  both 
Houses — concerning  the  appointment  of  General 
Ashbumham ;  the  poisonings  at  Hong-kong ;  tiiie 
treatment  of  Chinese  prisoners;  the  relations 
between  the  East  India  Company  and  China  in 
reference  to  the  opium  trade;  the  condition  of 
Hong-kong  as  a  British  colony ;  the  emigration  of 
Chinese  coolies — and  other  matters  bearing  upon 
the  state  of  afiairs  in  the  Chinese  seas.  It  speedily 
transpired  that  the  French  government  had 
appointed  Baron  Gros,  to  act  with  the  Earl  of  Elgin 
in  the  political  negotiations  with  the  Chinese;  that 
the  United  States  government  would  also  send  out 
a  plenipotentiary ;  and  that  the  Russian  governor 
of  the  sterile  provinces  on  the  banks  of  the  Amoor 
would  be  intrusted  with  similar  powers  by  the 
court  of  St  Petersburg.  If  peacefol  efforts  should 
fail  to  bring  the  Chinese  government  to  amicable 
relations,  war  was  to  be  carried  on  more  ener- 
getically than  before.  In  addition  to  the  regiments 
of  troops,  the  British  government  sent  out  the 
Furious  steam-frigate,  the  Surprise  and  Mohawk 
dispatch-boats,  thirteen  steam  gun-boats,  and  a 
steam  transport.  The  Earl  of  Elgin  left  England 
on  the  21st  of  April ;  General  Ashbumham  had 
started  two  or  three  weeks  earlier;  and  the 
troops  had  gradually  been  shipped  off  as  transport 
for  them  could  be  obtained.  Certain  regiments 
had  been  assigned  to  India^  to  relieve  other  regi- 
ments which  had  been  long  stationed  there ;  but 
it  was  now  proposed  to  send  them  first  to  Chin% 
whence,  after  settling  the  troubles,  they  might  be 
transferred  to  India. 

Little  did  the  English  government  foresee  how 
strangely  their  plans  would  be  overtumed  by  the 
formidable  Revolt  in  India.  In  the  earlier  half  of 
the  month  of  June,  the  English  nation  directed  no 
particular  attention  to  the  afiGurs  of  the  east  The 
Persian  war  had  come  to  a  close;  the  Chinese 
difficulty  was  languidly  waiting  for  a  solution ;  and 
news  of  the  Indian  Revolt  had  not  yet  arrived. 
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But  ihe  close  of  the  montli  witnessed  a  different 
state  of  things.  The  terrible  tmgediea  at  Sleemt 
and  Delhi  wqtq  bow  known  ;  and  legislators  and 
the  press  alike  demanded  that  the  eomparatirely 
UEimportanfc  Chiniso  expedition  should  not  be 
allowed  to  absorb  tho  services  of  Queeu's  troops 
m  much  needed  iii  India,  On  the  29 Lh,  lu  the 
House  of  Lords^  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough  said; 
^  We  have  sent  to  China  that  nayal  force  which 
should,  io  my  opiniotif  he  left  upon  the  shores  of 
En  gland  J  to  give  security  to  this  cuantry  even 
under  the  auspices  of  the  most  profound  peace* 
That  naval  force  has  been  despatched  to  the 
Chinese  waters — for  what  ? — to  carry  on  a  content 
between  Sir  Jolm  Bow  ring  and  Commissioner 
Yeh  I  Six  battalions  of  troops  have  been  sent  out 
there  for  the  same  purpose ;  hut  l  cannot  help 
thin  king  that  those  six  battalions  will  be  found 
insufficient  to  bring  under  our  control  the  numer- 
ous population  of  Cantoa.  The  conBequcnce  will 
he,  that  we  £haU  find  ourselves  under  the  necessity 
of  sending  out  further  reinforcements*  But  are 
we,  with  India  in  danger,  to  fight  the  battle  of  tho 
gOTemment?  Are  we,  my  lords,  determined, 
happen  what  may,  to  persevere  in  that  fatal  policy 
which  her  Majesty's  ministers  haye  adopted  r 
Similar  animadversions  were  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr  Disraeli.  The  ministers,  while 
annouuciDg  the  immediate  dispatch  of  more  troops 
to  India,  did  not  promise  that  the  Chinese  expc^ 
dition  should  be  diverted  from  its  purpose;  for 
they  undorrated  at  that  tims  the  serious  import 
of  the  sepoy  revolt  Soon  afterwards,  however, 
when  the  news  from  India  became  more  and  more 
gloomy,  orders  were  issued  that  some  of  the  troops 
not  yet  embarked  should  bo  sent  to  India  instead 
of  Cliina.  As  no  such  catastrophe  as  a  mutiny  io 
India  could  reasonably  be  anticipated  when  the 
Earl  of  Elgin  was  sent  outj  the  mioistei^  could 
not  tell  how  far  that  plenipotentiary  might  accede 
to  any  application  made  to  him  by  tho  governor- 
geneiul  of  India  for  the  use  of  the  troops  already 
approaching  or  in  the  Indian  seas. 

Buch  being  the  progress  of  opinion  and  of  pre- 
paration in  BDgknd  in  reference  to  the  Chinese 
quarrel,  we  may  resume  the  rapid  sketch  of 
operations  tu  China  itself. 

When,  at  about  the  middle  of  May  1867, 
ViBcouat  Canning  received  news  at  Calcutta  of  the 
diBasters  at  Meerut  and  Delhi,  be  iustantly^  as 
wo  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,^  transmitted 
telegraphie  messages  to  Bombay,  Ceylon,  and 
Madras.  He  in(|nirod  whether  the  Earl  of  Elgin 
and  General  A^hbumham  had  arrived  at  either  of 
those  stations,  on  their  way  io  Chiua  ;  and  made 
earnest  applications  that  the  troops  sent  from 
England  to  China  might  be  diverted  from  that 
route,  and  de^ipatehed  to  Calcutta  instead.  Can- 
ning and  Elgin  had  both  been  intrusted  by  their 
sovereign  with  extensive  powers ;  both,  when 
they  came  to  commumcato,  saw  that  tlie  events  in 
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India  were  more  critical  than  thofio  in  CMst; 
and  both  w  ere  of  opinion  tlmt  the  Qiiaea*s  tn^ 
were  more  wanted  on  the  Jnmua  &nd  QmMgm  liur 
on  the  Canton  or  Fekin  rivera.  Henoa  mom  an 
almost  entire  stoppage  of  the  operations  in  Ik 
China  seas  till  towards  the  clos«  of  the  year.  Tie 
alight  events  that  marked  the  summer  and  antuioii 
may  he  noticed  In  a  few  brief  paragraphs. 

Towards  the  close  of  May.  before  anjr  oonate' 
able  reinforcements  could  r^ach  China,  an  attack 
was  made  by  the  Britifili  oa  a  fleet  of  Chtnai 
war-junks  with  Tery  condderahle  effect.  One  of 
the  many  ebannek  which  the  Can  too  tiTer  pit* 
seuts,  called  by  the  English  Escape  Greek,  b^ 
known  to  contain  a  large  fleet  of  jiiiik%  Coo^ 
modore  Elliot  was  ordered  to  tnake  a  Vigonv 
demonstration  in  that  quarter.  On  the  85t2l  kt 
entered  the  creek,  with  the  Ilon^-kon^^ 
Btaundi^  Slaiiin^,  and  Forhea^  towiij^  boats 
with  men  from  the  injk^ibie^  Ilornrt^  and  THhuii 
He  found  forty^ouc  mandarin  junk^  all  hean]j 
armed,  moored  across  the  creek  ;  a  brisk  ei^g^t- 
ment  ensued ;  and  it  was  not  until  alter  Uia  im 
of  many  men^  on  the  25th  and  two  following  da|% 
that  the  junks  were  destroyed. 

The  month  of  June  opened  with  au  eogigt- 
ment  of  more  importance — the  battlo  of  FaldiaiL 
This  city  is  about  seven  miles  distant  in  a  straight 
line  from  Canton,  but  lying  upoa  a  diSJaztat 
affluent  of  tho  Canton  river.  The  expedition  wii 
not  so  much  against  Fatshan  itselt^  as  against  ^ 
fleet  of  junks  lying  in  the  Fatshan  branch  or 
channel  Sir  Michael  Seymoui*  him^f  accum- 
panied  this  expedition.  The  channel  was  too 
narrow  to  admit  any  except  small-craft;  and 
therefore  the  work  was  to  be  done  by  gun-hiNits 
and  row-boats.  At  Hiree  in  the  mDrtung  of  the 
1st  of  Juno  the  expedition  started  forth^  flic 
Coromandei  towing  three  hundred  marines  in  op«i 
boatd.  Many  heavily  armed  forts  line  the  Fatshao 
ereek  near  the  city^  and  these  speedily  opcnod 
fire  as  the  boats  advanced.  When  the  ChrcmamiM 
had  nearly  reached  the  town,  the  ^^n^^^ait^ 
llaughtg^  Bu&tardy  F&resier,  Pkeer^  Cposfimt^  mii 
other  guu*ljoats,  steamed  up,  each  hairing  its  few 
but  formidable  guus^  and  each  towiug  shipa^  boats 
full  of  *  blue-jackets.'  The  men  Uuded  al  clie  foot 
of  a  hill  which  was  crowned  with  a  fort  moantisig 
twenty  large  guns,  and  whieh  from  that  day  was 
called  Fort  Seymour.  The  rush  up  tho  hill  was 
exciting ;  commodores^  captains,  Uentenaots,  sash 
men,  marines,  ail  ran  np,  equally  regardless  of 
danger;  and  after  a  few  i^uuds  from  the  forts 
guns^  tho  Chinese,  dismayed  at  the  boldness  of  the 
English,  took  flight,  and  rim  away  from  their  gmu. 
The  assailants  then  hastened  to  attack  the  jnakt^ 
w^hich,  mounting  twelve  guns  each,  were  able  to 
pour  furth  a  tremendous  lire  of  shot  and  shell, i 
How  tho  British  escaped  with  no  little  lt*ss  m 
encounter  is  a  marvel.  The  »e&mea  were 
ecstasies  at  tho  boldness  of  the  daty  aBBigu^d 
them.  The  boats'  crews  baffled  the  shots  fvom  wit 
many  himdred  guns  by  rowing  light  up  to  Hie 
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jnnks,  henea$h  the  line  of  fire  of  the  gims ;  and 
when  there,  they  did  not  cease  till  they  had  set  fire 
to  the  jnnk%  from  which  the  crews  escaped 
precipitately  oyer  the  opposite  sides.  Out  of  the 
seventy-two  Jnnks,  sixty-seven  were  destroyed. 

Anxions  were  the .  speculations  whether  these 
renewed  successes  would  or  would  not  lead  to  any 
decisive  termination  of  the  struggle.  Boivring  and 
Parkes  among  the  civilians,  Seymour  and  Elliot 
among  the  naval  commanders,  knew  well  enough 
that  without  a  military  force  this  could  not  be 
done.  They  knew,  moreover,  that  until  the  Earl  of 
Elgin  should  arrive,  they  could  not  be  placed  fully 
in  possession  of  the  views  of  the  home-government. 
They  anxiously  counted  the  days  before  the  new 
arrivals  would  be  announced.  The  Earl  of  Elgin 
and  General  Ashbumham  were  at  Bombay  on  tiie 
day  when  the  disastrous  news  fit>m  Meerut  and 
Delhi  reached  that  city.  The  general  went  on  to 
Hong-kong,  where  he  arrived  on  the  10th  of 
June ;  but  the  earl,  after  reaching  Singapore,  gave 
orders  that  two  of  the  approaching  regiments 
should  be  diverted  from  the  Chinese  expedition  to 
the  service  of  Viscount  Canning.  This  was  ominous 
of  the  cessation  of  any  e£fective  operations  on  the 
China  coast  Elgin,  moreover,  issued  orders  that, 
if  Canning  should  make  pressing  application  for 
more  aid,  other  regiments  should  be  similarly 
diverted  to  Calcutta.  Meanwhile,  at  Canton,  Teh 
remained  as  impassable  as  ever ;  he  did  not  yield 
an  inch.  The  rich  were  flying  from  the  city,  the 
poor  were  half  starved  by  the  stoppage  of  all 
trade ;  nevertheless  these  miseries,  bad  enough  to 
the  Chinese  themselves,  did  not  improve  the 
position  of  the  English. 

Early  in  July  the  Earl  of  Elgin  arrived  in  the 
Shannon  war-steamer.  A  large  staff  of  military 
officers  had  now  assembled  at  Hong-kong;  but 
there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do,  seeing  that 
the  regiments  had  not  arrived,  nor  did  it  appear 
probable  how  soon  Canning  could  spare  them.  A 
fleet  and  a  staff*  of  military  officers  were  now  in 
the  Canton  river  almost  in  a  state  of  idleness. 
The  active  correspondent  of  the  Times,  having 
no  fighting  to  witness,  made  those  rambling 
visits  to  Shang-hae  and  elsewhere  which  enabled 
him  to  give  so  graphic  an  account  of  the 
Chinese  in  their  homes  and  shops  and  places  of 
amusement.  On  the  13th  the  French  admiral 
arrived  at  Hong-kong,  to  confer  with  Elgin  on 
the  policy  to  be  pursued.  At  first  there  was  an 
intention  of  steaming  up  to  the  Pei-ho  river,  on 
which  the  imperial  city  of  Pekin  stands,  to  bring 
the  emperor  to  a  conference.  Within  a  few  days, 
however,  an  urgent  dispatch  arrived  firom  Viscount 
Canning,  announcing  that  the  revolt  was  spreading 
widely  in  India,  and  asking  for  further  aid.  The 
Earl  of  Elgin  at  once  changed  his  plan.  He  set 
off  to  Calcutta^  taking  with  him  a  force  of  fifteen 
hundred  seamen  and  marines,  mostly  belonging  to 
the  Sh€mnon  and  Pearl  war-steamers.  It  was  these 
hardy  men  who  constituted  the  'Naval  Brigades' 
so  often  mentioned  in  past  chapters  of  this  work, 


and  in  service  with  which  the  gallant  Captain  Sir 
William  Peel  met  his  death.  Elgin's  determination 
was  arrived  at  in  part  from  this  chnsumstance^ 
that  Baron  Gros,  the  French  high-commissioner  or 
plenipotentiary,  was  not  expected  at  Hong-kong 
until  September;  and  that  any  negotiations  at 
Pekin  would  be  weakened  in  force  unless  the 
two  countries  acted  in  conjunction  through  their 
respective  representatives. 

August  found  the  English  officers  and  seamen 
very  little  satisfied  with  their  position  and  duties 
in  the  Chinese  waters.  An  occasional  junk-hunt 
was  all  that  occurred  to  break  the  monotony.  Of 
fighting,  such  as  men-of-war's  men  would  dignify 
by  the  name,  tliere  was  little  or  none.  Yeh  con- 
tinued to  govern  Canton ;  the  Cantonese  continued 
to  suffer  by  the  suspension  of  their  trade  with  the 
British.  The  four  northern  ports  managed  to 
retain  a  trade  which  was  very  lucrative  to  them— 
selling  tea  and  silk  to  the  English,  and  buying 
opium,  which  the  Chinese  dealers  axM  again  at  an 
enormous  profit  in  the  upper  or  inner  provinces. 
As  for  the  emperor  at  Pekin,  the  English  authori- 
ties at  Hong-kong  had  no  means  of  determining 
to  what  extent  he  was  cognizant  of  a£Gurs  in  the 
south,  nor  how  far  he  sanctioned  the  immovable 
line  of  policy  followed  by  his  viceroy  at  Canton. 

In  the  early  part  of  September,  Yeh  took  advan- 
tage of  the  lull  in  warlike  operations ;  he  built 
more  junks,  cast  more  cannon,  raised  up  several 
guns  which  had  been  sunk  by  the  English,  and 
collected  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  war-junks  in  the 
Canton  and  Fatshan  waters,  ready  to  encounter  the 
'barbarians'  again  in  time  of  need.  As  a  means  of 
ascertaining  what  was  in  progress  in  this  quarter. 
Commodore  Elliot  set  foilh  flrom  Hong-kong  to 
make  a  reconnaissance.  He  started  up  the  Canton 
river  on  the  9th,  taking  with  him  the  gun-boats 
iSiarlinfff  Haughty,  and  Forester,  and  the  heavy  boats 
of  the  %bille  and  Highfyer,  He  steamed  through 
some  of  the  channels,  which  are  so  numerous  as 
to  convert  the  banks  of  the  river  into  a  veritable 
archipelago,  difficult  to  explore  on  account  of  the 
shallowness  of  the  water  in  the  channels.  He  met 
with  a  vast  array  of  trading-junks,  which  he  did 
not  molest  because  they  were  engaged  in  peaceful 
commerce ;  and  a  few  war-junks,  which  he  des- 
troyed ;  but  he  did  not  reach  any  spot  where  war- 
junks  in  large  numbers  were  congregated.  One 
event  of  this  month  was  the  appearance  of  Russia 
on  the  scene.  Admiral  Count  Putiatine,  who  had 
been  appointed  governor  of  the  Russian  province 
of  Amoor,  and  who  had  made  a  rapid  overland 
journey  from  St  Petersburg  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amoor  in  seventy  days,  steamed  from  that  river  to 
the  Pei-ho  on  a  diplomatic  mission.  The  purport 
of  this  mission  was  not  revealed  to  the  English ; 
but  there  were  many  at  Hong-kong  who  surmised 
that  Russia,  like  the  United  States,  was  secretly 
planning  that  a  goodly  share  of  any  contingent 
advantages  arising  from  the  struggle  should  fall 
to  her— leaving  all  the  odium  of  hostilities  <m  the 
shoulders  of  England  and  France. 
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When  October  arrived,  tbe  j^tormy  state  of  the 
China  seas  rendered  it  doubtful  how  soon  tho  Biarl 
of  Elgin's  diplomatic  expedition  to  Pekin  would 
take  place.  The  British  commtinity  at  Houg-kotig 
rather  rejoiced  at  this ;  for  they  had  ail  aJong  advo- 
cated the  f^imple  formula — take  Canton  firsts  and 
negotiate  with  the  emperor  afterwards*  The  earFs 
intention  to  postpone  his  visit  beeoming  clearly 
known^  many  of  the  staff-officers  who  had  been  in 
enforced  idleness  at  Hong-kong  took  their  departure 
— some  to  Calcuttaj  some  to  other  places.  Wlien 
Baron  Oros  arrived  in  the  Audacieme,  which  was 
not  uutil  the  middle  of  October,  the  talk  of  the  fleet 
was  that  Canton  would  be  really  and  effectually 
besieged,  as  a  prehminary  to  any  proceedings  fhrther 
norUi.  Tho  Impcrador  arrived  towards  the  close 
of  the  month,  bringing  five  hundred  marines  direct 
from  England ;  and  large  accessions  of  warlike 
stores  denoted  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  bring  about  some  definite  tenniti- 
ation  of  this  Cbinese  quarrel 

In  November,  General  Ash  bum  ham,  apparently 
tired  of  doing  nothing  in  China,  gave  up  the  mili- 
tai*y  command  and  went  to  India,  where  a  proffer 
of  his  services  was  courteously  declined  by  Lord 
Canning  and  81  r  Colin  Campbell  His  sudden 
return  to  England,  without  leave,  gave  rise  to  much 
comment  in  and  out  of  parliament.  General 
Straubenzee  now  becamo  miUtary  commander  in 
China,  that  is^  commander  of  the  British  troops 
whenever  they  should  aixive.  Captain  Shorard 
Osborne  was  collecting  gun-boats  from  various 
quarters.  Baron  Gros  undertook  that  France 
would  operate  in  the  capture  of  Canton,  with  three 
frigates,  two  corvettes,  and  four  gun-boats,  con* 
tain  in  g  altogether  about  a  thousand  men.  Mr 
Reed  arrived  in  the  Minne^tay  as  American  com- 
missioner to  represent  the  interests  of  his  eouuti^y, 
but  without  auy  intention  of  taking  part  in  the 
hostile  demon sttatiou.  Throughout  the  whole 
aHair^  indeed,  the  United  States  *  fratcruised  *  much 
more  freely  with  Russia  than  with  Bugland  and 
France, 

At  length  the  month  arrived  (December  1J^57) 
wliioh  was  to  witness  the  conquest  of  Canton,  At 
the  beginning  of  this  month  the  Kuropeau  war- 
vessels  in  Chinese  w*aters  were  really  formidable  in 
number  Besides  tbe  C^kma  (80),  there  were, 
including  every  thing  from  steam-frigates  down  to 
gun-boats,  a  total  of  70  European  and  American 
war- vessels,  nf  which  no  less  than  49  were  British, 
On  the  12th  of  the  month j  the  Earl  of  Elgin  sent  a 
formal  letter  to  Commissioner  Veh^-attuouncing 
his  arrival  as  ambassador  extraordinary  from 
Queen  Victoria  to  the  Emperor  of  China*  and  ns 
plenipotcnljary  to  settle  ail  existing  differences; 
expressing  the  pleasure  which  England  would  feel 
iu  being  on  friendly  terms  with  China  ;  enu meet- 
ing the  causes  of  complaint  against  the  Chinej>e 
authorities;  demanding  Hhc  eomplete  execution 
at  Canton  of  all  treaty  engagements,  including  the 
free  admission  of  British  subjects  into  the  city/  aad 
*  compensation  to  British  subjects  and   persons 


entitled  to  British  protcctian  for 
in  consequence  of  the  lata  dlstnrhaneei ;"  thmt- 
ening  a  sei7,ure  of  Canton  if  these  terms  wen  ml 
acceded  to ;  and  hinting  that  the  temiB  would  ii 
tbat  case  he  rendered  much  more  sefere.  Ob  l!bt 
14th  Yeh  sent  a  reply,  very  tortuous  and  cuoniag 
justifying  the  conduct  of  himself  and  his  ooantiT* 
men,  but  evading  auy  direct  notice  of  Elgtuf 
demand  and  threat  Ou  the  24 ib  the  Brttisb 
plenipotentiary  wrote  to  announce  thatt,  as  lot 
desire  for  a  peaceful  terminatioD  of  the  dispitli 
had  not  been  properly  met,  he  should  ai  mm 
prepare  for  war.  The  next  day  (CliiiSlmB»dl^) 
brought  a  second  letter  from  Yeh^  repeating  Mi 
former  arguments  in  a  very  discursiTe  fkilikm,  tnt 
evading  everything  in  the  way  of  oonoefifiioii. 

When  December  had  brought  what  few  ti^oofa 
the  home- gov emmeut  and  Lord  Caoniog  thou^ 
they  could  spare  for  China,  the  available  numbcn 
appeared  as  follow — 600  men  of  various  8er?i0K, 
prineipally  of  tbe  59th  foot,  from  the  garrisoii  of 
Hong-kong ;  2^K)0  marines  belonging  to  the  vaHoiS 
ships ;  1500  naval  brigade  formed  from  the  ihlf^* 
crews  for  service  on  shore  ;  and  900  French  tioopi 
and  seamen — making  a  total  of  57 OO  men.  These 
were  aideil  by  about  lOOO  Chinese  and  Malij 
coolies,  as  caiTiers  and  labourers — men  who  re^lj 
tHsld  their  patriotism  for  silver  and  copper.  Ou 
the  16tb,  while  the  attempt  at  DegotiaUon  wii 
Yeh  was  still  going  on,  tlie  English  and  Freui 
took  possession  of  Honan^  as  a  measure  of  pi 
caution.  This  is  an  islaud  just  opposite  Canton 
its  shore  forms  the  South wark  of  the  great  ciljj 
The  merchants  and  traders  were  allowed  all  pi 
sible  facilities  for  removing  their  families  axti 
goods  Irom  such  buildings  as  the  captors  chose  1^* 
appropriate— the  wish  being  to  in  the  t  a$  $mall  an 
amount  of  suftcring  as  possible  on  the  Chinesi 
people,  wbom  tbe  Earl  of  Elgin  carefully  distiti- 
guished  from  the  Chinese  govern  Die  nt  Freai 
the  10th  to  the  2M,  steamers  and  gun-boata  wen 
daily  arriving,  and  taking  up  positions  moall/^ 
between  Canton  and  the  island.  On  the  2%d 
eouncLl  was  held,  at  wliieh  the  Earl  of  Elgin  an( 
Baron  Gros^  having  virtually  declared  war  agaiiut 
China^  gave  up  the  command  of  tho  operatioi 
to  the  general  and  the  two  admiralii — namely 
Genei^al  Straubeuxce,  Admiral  Sir  Michael  Scy^ 
monr,  and  Admiral  K.  dc  Geuouillj.  Oti  tl< 
23dj  several  mihtary  and  naval  officers  steamed 
iu  gun-boats  past  the  whole  length  of  the  city, 
landed  at  a  point  beyond  its  north wi^tern  exti^ 
niity,  walked  a  mile  and  a  half  under  the  esco] 
of  a  party  of  marines  and  sailors^  mounted  a  hill, 
made  accurate  observations  on  a  series  of  foits 
uorih  of  the  cityj  and  returned  without  the  loss  «f 
a  man.  On  tbe  24th  Ihere  was  a  similar  recon- 
naissance ea^t  and  northeast  of  the  city.  These 
examinations  satisfied  the  officei's  that  the  eapliife 
of  tbe  northern  tbrts  must  be  made  from  the  east 
rather  than  tbe  west.  Christmas -day  and  the  two 
following  days  were  spent  in  making  preparations 
for  the  bombardment ;  and  in  distributing  papers 
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along  the  shore,  announcing  to  the  Cantonese  what 
calamity  was  in  store  for  their  dtj  if  Yeh  did  not 
yield  before  midnight  on  the  27&.  The  viceroy 
remained  as  immovable  as  ever,  and  so  the  terrible 
work  began. 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of 
December  the  guns  opened  fire.  Their  number 
was  enormous— some  in  war-steamers,  some  in 
gun-boats,  some  on  Ilonan  Island,  some  in  the 
captured  forts.  The  general  orders  were  to  fire  at 
various  parts  of  the  city-wall,  and  over  the  city  to 
the  northern  forts,  but  to  work  as  little  mischief  as 
possible  to  the  inhabited  streets.  Meanwhile  the 
troops,  marines,  and  naval  brigade  gradually 
efiected  a  landing  at  about  a  mile  from  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  city ;  they  landed  guns  and  vast 
quantities  of  stores  and  ammunition,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded by  regular  siege-operations  to  capture  all 
the  forts  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city—the  bom- 
bardment of  the  southern  and  western  wall  still 
continuing.  These  fearful  operations  continued 
throughout  the  last  four  days  of  the  year,  during 
which  an  immense  number  of  fragile  wooden 
buildings  were  bumed-r-not  purposely,  but  of 
necessity.  The  Chinese  soldiers  did  not  shew 
in  any  vast  numbers,  nor  did  they  display  much 
heroism ;  the  assailants  conquered  one  fort  after 
another,  until  they  held  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
and  northern  margin  of  the  city— having  tree  com- 
munication with  their  ships  by  a  line  of  route  to 
their  unmolested  landing-place.  Great  as  was  the 
amount  of  burning  of  wooden  tenements,  the  loss 
of  life  was  very  small ;  the  allied  killed  and 
wounded  were  less  than  150,  and  the  Chinese  loss 
was  believed  to  be  not  more  than  double  that 
number— so  carefol  had  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
been  to  avoid  bringing  slaughter  into  a  place 
containing  a  million  of  human  beings. 

Rarely  has  a  city  been  held  under  a  more 
singular  tenure  than  Canton  was  held  by  the 
English  and  French  on  New-year*s  Day  1858. 
They  were  masters  of  all  the  defences,  and  natu- 
rally inferred  that  the  city  would  formally  yield. 
Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  took  place.  The 
Cantonese  resumed  trade  in  their  streets  and  shops, 
but  Yeh  and  his  officers  kept  wholly  out  of  sight 
The  ordinary  usages  of  war  were  ignored  by 
this  singular  people.  Elgin,  Gros,  Straubenzee, 
Seymour,  Genouilly— all  came  to  the  captured 
forts  on  the  northern  heights,  and  all  were  per- 
plexed how  to  deal  with  these  impassible  Can- 
tonese. On  the  2d  of  January  and  two  following 
days  the  captors  lived  in  much  discomfort  on  the 
heights ;  but  on  the  5th  a  very  decided  advance 
was  made.  Mr  Parkes,  and  a  few  other  English- 
men who  were  familiar  with  the  Cliinese  language, 
had  been  busily  engaged  collecting  information 
concerning  the  hiding-places  of  the  dignitaries 
within  the  city ;  and,  acting  on  the  information 
thus  obtained,  Straubenzee  sent  several  strongly 
armed  parties  into  difierent  districts  of  the  city. 
The  results  were  very  important.  The  explorers 
captured    Commissioner    Yeh,    the    lieutenant- 


governor  Peh-kwei,  the  Tatar  general  of  the 
Chinese  forces  in  and  near  Canton,  fifty-two 
boxes  of  dollars  in  the  treasury,  and  sixty-eight 
packages  of  silver  ingots. 

From  the  5th  of  January  to  the  10th  of 
February  the  city  was  placed  under  very  ano- 
malous government.  In  the  first  place,  Yeh  was 
sent  as  a  sort  of  prisoner  to  Calcutta.  In  the  next 
place,  Yeh*s  palace  became  the  head-quarters  of 
the  allied  authorities ;  while  other  large  buildings 
were  appropriated  as  barracks.  .  The  Earl  of  Elgin 
decided  that  the  Tatar  general  and  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Canton  should  be  liberated.  The 
general,  Tseang-keun,  was  obliged  to  disarm  and 
disband  his  troops,  as  a  condition  of  his  liberation. 
Elgin  thought  it  prudent  that  Peh-kwei  should  be 
formally  made  governor  of  the  city,  to  save  it  from 
pillage.  On  the  9th  the  installation  of  this 
functionary  took  place,  in  the  presence  of  Elgin, 
Gros,  Bowring,  Parkes,  Straubenzee,  Seymour, 
Genouilly,  and  other  officials.  Colonel  HoUoway, 
Captain  Martineau,  and  Mr  Parkes  were  appointed 
commissioners,  or  a  council  of  three,  to  assist  Peh- 
kwei  in  his  municipal  duties.  The  city  now 
became  safely  traversable  by  the  English  and 
French  without  much  danger ;  the  Chinese  soldiers 
were  disbanded;  and  the  citizens  were  willing 
enough  to  go  on  with  such  trade  as  was  left  to 
them.  The  council  of  three  insisted  on  organising 
an  efficient  street-police;  on  expediting  the  admin- 
istration  of  justice ;  on  visiting  all  the  prisons ; 
and  on  liberating  such  wretched  captives  as 
appeared  to  have  been  unjustly  incarcerated. 
Although  Peh-kwei  protested  loudly  against  this 
interference  with  his  supreme  authority,  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  This  period  was  a  saturnalia 
for  pirates ;  the  regular  government  being  sub- 
verted, thousands  of  lawless  men  on  the  river 
carried  on  with  impunity  that  system  of  piracy 
and  plunder  which  the  numerous  creeks  around 
Canton  rendered  so  practicable.  When  this  be- 
came fully  known  to  the  authorities  now  in  the 
ascendant.  Sir  Michael  Seymour  put  in  force  a 
severe  measure  of  attack  and  reprisal  against 
them. 

How  far  the  objects  of  the  war  had  been  attained, 
remained  still  a  problem.  Canton,  it  is  true,  was 
seized;  but  the  imperial  court  at  Pekin  was 
invisible  and  inaccessible,  and  much  evidently 
remained  yet  to  be  done.  On  the  10th  of  February 
the  blockade  was  raised.  The  Canton  river  was 
speedily  swarming  with  trading  junks ;  the  Honan 
warehouses  were  reopened  and  refilled;  British 
merchants  resumed  their  dealings  with  Chinese 
merchants  ;  and  within  a  few  days  many  million 
pounds  of  tea  were  on  their  way  to  England. 
Shortly  after  the  removal  of  the  blockade,  the  Earl 
of  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros  opened  communications 
with  Count  Putiatine  and  Mr  Reed ;  they  proposed, 
in  the  names  of  England  and  France,  tiiat  Russia 
and  the  United  States  should  take  part  in  the 
demands  still  necessary  to  be  made  upon  the 
Emperor  of  China.  These  overtures  were  promptly 
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met;  but  it  must  in  justice  be  stated  tbat,  in 
the  iubsequeat  operations  and  negotiations  for 
obtaining  treatiei^  the  Russian  and  Amorican 
plenipotentiaries  adopt&d  a  more  secret  and  selfish 
policy  tlian  comported  "with  the  Bberal  offer  made 
on  the  part  of  England  and  France.  Elgin  and 
Oros  determined  that  Canton  sbould  remain  in 
their  power  until  full  and  satisfactory  treaties  bad 
been  obtained  from  the  emperor.  It  affords  a 
curious  illnstratioii  of  tbe  indomitable  peiiWJverance 
of  tbe  Eiigtbh  Tiewf|iaper  press,  that  the  Times 
correspondent,  Mr  Win  grove  Cooke,  after  seeing 
all  the  fighting  in  the  Canton  waters^  and  ineurring 
aa  much  hamrd  as  his  colleague  Mr  Rnssell  had 
incurred  in  similar  duties  in  the  Crimea^  contrived 
to  obtain  a  passage  in  the  ship  (the  fnfie^^k) 
which  cou^ejed  Yeh  to  Calcutta,  and  to  draw  forth 
many  pecnliaTitics  in  the  character  of  that  redoubt- 
able Chinaman^ — a  personage  who,  tlirough  the 
columns  of  that  newspaper,  soon  bceame  familiarlj 
known  in  nearly  erery  part  of  the  globe  ;  a  man 
whoso  shipboard  life  was  thns  summed  ap^  'he 
eate  a  great  deal,  sleeps  a  great  d^,  and  washes 
very  little/ 

Early  in  March,  after  the  forwarding  to  PekiD 
of  official  dispatches  under  such  circumitatices  as 
to  render  probable  their  receipt  by  the  emperor, 
Elgin  and  Gros  moved  towards  the  north.  Thia 
conTeyance  of  letters  was,  as  is  usual  in  the  Celes- 
tial Empire,  a  most  complicated  affair,  Mr  Law- 
rence Ohphant^  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  private  iecretary, 
and  Viscount  de  Coutadcs,  secretaiyof  legation  to 
Baron  Gros,  went  from  Canton  to  Shang-hae,  bear- 
ing letters  from  the  English  and  French  plenipoten- 
tiaries, and  al!^  from  those  of  America  and  Russia. 
After  reaching  6hang-hae,  and  being  joined  by 
the  British,  French,  and  American  consuls,  they 
pushed  on  in  boats  up  the  river,  on  whoso  banks 
stands  the  city  of  Soo-choOj  the  capital  of  that  part 
of  China.  The  governor  endeavoured  by  erei^ 
means  to  avoid  an  interview  j  but  as  the  mcssen- 
gers  would  not  be  refhsed,  ho  received  them  with 
an  unwilling  courtesy,  and  undertook  to  forward 
their  letters  to  Fekin.  The  envoys  then  retunied  to 
9hang-hae»  Certain  arrangements  were  now  made 
for  the  safety  of  Canton  and  Ilong-kong^  and  vast 
stores  were  sent  up  to  Shang-bae,  in  preparation 
for  any  contingencies.  The  Earl  of  Elgin  and  his 
suite,  on  their  way  to  Shang-hae^  sojourned  for 
a  while  at  Fuh-choo-foo,  All  the  plenipotentiaries 
arrived  at  6hang-hae  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
month*  They  received  answers  iVom  the  court  of 
Fekin  to  their  several  letters*  The  Chinese  aatho- 
ritlea  endeavoured  so  to  treat  the  subject  as  to  keep 
the  plenipotentiaries  as  fi*r  away  from  Fekin  as 
possible.  They  alleged  that,  whether  Yeh  had  or 
had  not  misused  his  authority  at  Canton,  he  was 
now  dismissed,  and  was  replaced  by  a  viceroy  who 
would  be  ready  to  listen  to  any  reasonable  repre- 
sentations ;  they  recommended  that  the  English 
and  French  plenipotentiaries  had  better  return  to 
the  south,  there  to  resume  their  superintendence 
af  peaceful  commerce ;  that  the  Eussians  should 


return  to  the  north,  and  the  AmericauiE 
quietly  at  the  trading  portSt  Those  repUas  did 
puqiort  to  come  from  the  emperor,  who  waa  Im 
lofly  a  personage  to  recognise  th^e  plempoteuliaiitt; 
they  came  through  the  governor  of  the  3]iaii|ftei 
province,  and  were  worded  in  the  cnsioxnmrj  itTit 
of  Chinese  magniloquence* 

The  month  of  April  found  the  Chineee  quaird 
apparently  as  far  from  solution  aa  ever.  Th« 
advice  of  the  imperial  authorities,  that  they  riunU 
keep  away  from  Fekin,  and  attend  to  their  tradifli 
affairs,  was  not  likely  to  be  followed  by  tbe  pkoW 
potentiaries — one  of  whom,  at  any  rate^  bad  cooi* 
from  Europe  for  a  far  different  purpose.  Ai&ift 
did  not  progress  very  favourably  at  Canton.  FitttM 
continued  to  infest  the  river  ;  while  an  OTmy  ^ 
rebels — equally  hostile  to  the  imperialists  and  to 
the  ^  barbarians ' — was  marching  towards  the  Cft| 
&om  the  interior.  Many  of  the  inhabitautiy 
rendered  uneasy  by  the  strange  confaaion  in  the 
government  and  ownership  of  their  city,  fled  ftim 
Canton.  Tbe  English  merchants  found  Uuir 
trading  arrangements  sadly  cheeked  by  tiuit 
Bources  of  disquietude ;  and  tbey  sighed  for  itba 
return  of  those  times  when  opium,  aud  t«%  mod 
silk  brought  them  large  profits.  Finding,  m  tiwy 
had  all  along  surmised,  that  nothing  eieetaal 
could  he  done  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Fekin,  the  plenipotentiaries  took  their  d€f»arliut 
Grom  @hang-hae,  and  steamed  northward,  Ooonl 
Putiatine,  in  the  Atneriea  steamer,  an  choired  off  ifa« 
Pei-ho  river  on  the  i4th ;  a  few  hours  alterwanli 
arrived  the  Furimm  and  the  Leven,  in  the  former 
of  which  was  the  Earl  of  Elgin  j  Mr  Heed^  in  the 
Mmmippif  made  his  appearance  on  the  Ifith- 
Baron  Ores,  in  the  Audak^uscj  joined  his  hftitbia^ 
plenipotentiaries  on  the  2M ;  and  Admirals  8ef^ 
mour  and  Genouilly  an'ived  on  the  24th,  LetMl 
were  now  sent  off  to  Fekin,  demanding  tbe 
appointment  of  an  official  of  high  rank  to  meet  the 
rep  resent  at  ives  of  the  four  courts^  to  confer  on  the 
matters  in  dispute  j  and  allowing  six  days  for  the 
return  of  an  answer.  ITiis  decisive  step  prodnoed 
a  more  immediate  effect  than  any  courae  yet 
adopted  ;  the  emperor,  unless  wholly  deceived  by 
those  around  him,  had  now  ample  meana  oif 
knowing  that  a  formidable  armament  was  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  on  whose  banks  the  imperia] 
city  is  situated,  and  that  Russia  and  America  had 
joined  England  and  Fi-ance  in  this  demonstration. 
Before  the  six  days  had  e:£pirGd,  a  messenger 
arrived  to  announce  that  Tao,  or  T^a,  governor* 
general  of  the  province,  had  been  appointed  as 
envoy  to  meet  the  plenipotentiaries*  Meanwhile, 
the  month  of  May  was  a  troubled  one  in  Canton. 
The  new  governor  Hwang,  and  the  lieutenant^ 
governor  Feh-kwei,  were  frequently  detected  in 
manoeuvres  not  quite  aatisfactory  to  the  Eoglisli 
and  French  officers  left  in  charge  of  the  city. 
Many  of  the  Cantonese  themselves  believed  that 
Hwang  had  received  secret  orders  from  Fekin  te 
retake  Canton  while  the  allies  were  engaged  to  ^tm 
northern  waters.     There  were  maddnati0ni  «l 
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Pekin,  rebel  armies  in  the  inner  provinces,  restless 
Tatars  in  the  Canton  province,  pirates  in  the 
river,  and  unreliable  Chinese  authorities  every- 
where ;  insomuch  that  the  continuance  of  quietude 
in  the  city  was  very  problematical.  During  the 
month,  about  1200  sepoys  arrived  from  Calcutta ; 
they  had  belonged  to  the  47th  and  65th  Bengal 
native  infantry,  disarmed  in  India  as  a  matter  of 
precaution,  but  not  implicated  in  actual  mutiny ; 
the  70th  had  preceded  them,  and  had  behaved 
steadily  in  China. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros  experienced 
the  customary  difficulty  in  bringing  the  Chinese  to 
anything  like  a  candid  agreement  or  understand- 
ing. The  new  envoy,  Tao,  was  long  in  making  his 
appearance ;  and  when  he  did  appear,  his  powers 
of  treating  were  found  to  be  so  limited,  and  his 
attempts  at  evasion  so  many,  that  the  aid  of  cannon- 
balls  was  again  found  to  be  necessary.  Steamers 
were  quickly  sent  down  to  Shang-hae,  Hong-kong, 
and  Canton,  for  reinforcements ;  and  on  the  20th 
of  May  hostile  operations  began.  The  banks  of 
the  Pei-ho  being  defended  by  forts,  these  forts  were 
attacked  one  by  one,  and  captured.  The  plenipo- 
tentiaries were  by  this  means  enabled  to  advance 
higher  up  the  river,  increasing  their  chance  of  a 
direct  communication  with  the  authorities  at  Pekin. 
The  Chinese  had  not  been  idle ;  for  throughout 
the  month  they  had  been  seen  drilling  their  troops 
in  the  forts,  and  sinking  junks  to  bar  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river ;  but  the  gun-boats  which  the 
English  and  French  had  now  brought  up,  and  the 
boats  of  the  war-ships,  made  light  of  these  obstruc- 
tions. The  Russian  and  American  ambassadors 
were  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  trading  conces- 
sions offered  to  them  by  the  Chinese  authorities ; 
but  the  English  and  French  were  determined  to  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  definite  settle- 
ment of  all  the  points  in  dispute ;  and  hence  the 
attack  on  the  forts,  which  evidently  produced  an 
immense  excitement  higher  up  the  river. 

June  began  with  a  battle,  or  at  leasts  a  skirmlihy 
outside  Canton— shewing  ^at  a  peaceful  occupa- 
tion of  that  city  was  not  readily  to  be  looked  for. 
A  military  force  of  'braves*  or  Chinese  soldiers 
having  gradually  been  approaching  from  the 
north.  General  Straubonzee  deemed  it  necessary  to 
encounter  and  crush  or  disperse  them  at  once.  On 
the  2d,  accompanied  by  Mr  Parkes,  he  started  off 
to  the  hills  on  the  north  of  the  city,  having  with 
him  about  a  thousand  men  supplied  with  three 
days'  rations.  The  braves,  who  were  soon  met 
with,  kept  up  a  skirmishing  fight  all  day  on  the 
3d,  and  then  retired  without  much  loss.  Strau- 
benzee  returned  to  Canton  on  the  4th,  also  without 
much  loss  in  actual  fighting ;  but  his  soldiers  had 
been  stricken  down  in  considerable  number  by  the 
terrible  heat  of  the  sun.  The  expedition  was 
scarcely  to  be  considered  satisfactory;  for  the 
braves  were  still  hovering  among  the  hills,  very 
little  disheartened  by  their  defeat  As  the  month 
advanced^  the  state  of  affiiirs  at  Canton  became 
worse  and  worse.    Rockets  were  frequently  fired 


at  night  into  the  posts  held  by  the  allies ;  the 
subui^  were  fhll  of  armed  ruffians  ready  for  any 
mischief;  the  streets  became  unsafe  to  Europeans 
unless  armed  or  guarded ;  occasional  attacks  were 
made  on  the  police,  and  even  on  the  sentries; 
headless  bodies  of  Europeans  were  sometimes  found 
in  the  river ;  two  or  three  sailors  were  waylaid, 
cut  down,  and  carried  off;  and  placards  were 
posted  up  about  the  city,  couched  in  the  most 
ferocious  language  against  the  'foreign  devils.' 
One  of  these  placards  designated  the  British  consul 
as  *the  red-haired  barbarian  Parkes.* 

The  state  of  affairs  fiirther  north,  during  this 
month  of  June,  was  more  favourable.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  forts  on  the  banks  of  the  Pei-ho  bad  the 
effect  of  bringing  the  Chinese  authorities  again  into 
a  disposition  for  negotiation.  The  river  was  care- 
fully examined  from  Ta-koo  up  to  Tien-sing— a  city 
of  300,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  high  road  to 
Pekin,  at  a  point  where  the  Great  Canal  of  China 
enters  the  Pei-ho.  The  four  plenipotentiaries 
steamed  up  to  Tien-sing,  where  they  were  allowed 
to  remain :  seeing  that  the  Chinese  government, 
paralysed  by  the  capture  of  the  forts,  no  longer 
made  an  attempt  to  obstruct  them.  Governor  Tao 
was  dismined,  for  having  managed  matters  badly; 
and  two  mandarins  of  high  rank,  Kwei-liang  and 
Hwa-sha-na,  were  appointed  to  negotiate  witii  the 
barbarians.  The  plenipotentiaries  took  up  their 
abode  on  shore,  in  a  house  provided  by  the  man- 
darins ;  and  a  renewed  series  of  negotiations  com- 
menced. Meanwhile,  all  hostilities  were  suspended ; 
the  war-junks  and  the  gun-boats  remained  peace- 
fdlly  at  anchor,  and  the  trading^Junks  were  allowed 
to  pass  up  and  down  the  river.  About  the  middle 
of  the  month,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tien-sing 
manifested  a  disposition  to  molest  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries and  their  suites ;  whereupon  Sir  Michael 
Seymour  orderod  up  a  flsw  leamtti  and  marines— 
who^  perambulating  the  walls  and  streets  of  the 
dtv  for  a  few  hours,  gave  such  a  check  to  the 
dtiaens  as  to  induce  a  more  peaceM  demeanour. 
One  of  the  first  definite  results  of  the  conferences 
which  now  ensued,  was  a  treaty  between  China 
and  the  United  States,  signed  on  the  18th  of  June 
by  Mr  Reed  and  the  two  Chinese  mandarins. 
America  had  from  the  first  sought  to  obtain  the 
best  terms  for  herself,  without  much  consideration 
for  the  other  powers  ;  and  as  her  demeanour  was 
more  courteous  than  threatening,  more  submissive 
than  dignified;  as,  moreover,  her  demands  were 
not  so  extensive  as  those  of  England — she  found 
less  difficulty  in  settling  the  terms  of  a  commercial 
treaty,  which  would  open  up  a  door  for  increased 
American  trading  with  China ;  and  with  this  Mr 
Reed  was  well  satisfied.  Count  Putiatine  about  the 
same  date  signed  a  treaty  as  the  representative  of 
Russia.  The  policy  of  his  court  was  to  keep  the 
other  great  powers  as  for  from  Pekin  as  possible, 
in  order  that  nothing  might  check  the  gradual 
growth  of  Russian  influence  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  Chinese  empire.  The  terms  of  the 
Russian  treaty  were  far  more  important  than  those 
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of  the  American ;  tbcy  included  tlio  cession  to 
Bn^iaof  a  largo  area  of  country  near  tUo  month 
€if  the  great  ri?er  Amoor,  and  of  an  amount  of 
trading  privileges  such  as  hail  never  before  been 
conceded  by  China  to  any  other  country  whateyer. 
The  English  and  French  treaties,  especially 
the  former,  being  more  comprehensive  in  their 
character,  could  not  be  set  tied  bo  readily  as  the 
American,     Commissjoner    Key-ing,    who    had 


concluded  the  treaty  of  N&tikiD  with  Sir  Hi 

Futtinger  in  1B42,  was  eeut  from   Pektn  to  ' 
mag  to  a^ist  Kwei-Iiang  and  Hwa'Sbft^u 
present  instance ;  but  the  Earl  of  EJgin,  i 
Keying  was  disposed  for  a  conrso  of  cooil 
trickery,  refused    to    treat  with   liim; 
negotiations  Avero  left  to  the  other  two 
sioners.     All  difBeuUies  being  gradimJly  remon^ 
by  three  weeks  of  negotlatioii,  treaties 


length  signed  on  the  l!6th  and  27th  of  June  respec- 
tively by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros,  with 
the  two  Chinese  commissioners.  The  provisions 
were  nearly  the  same  for  England  and  for  France, 
except  an  indemnity  to  bo  given  to  the  former 
nation  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  and  for  certain 
losses  incurred  by  the  merchants.  The  more 
important  clauses  of  the  English  treaty  may  be 
thus  thrown  into  a  sammary ;  Confirmation  of  the 
former  Treaty  of  Nankin — Agreement  to  appoint 
British  ambassador  at  Fekin^  and  ChtneE>o  ambas- 
sador at  London — Family  and  suite  of  British 
ambasBador  to  have  residence  and  security  at  Fekin, 
and  facilities  for  travellings  transaction  of  business, 
,  and  transmission  of  letters — British  ambassador  to 
crrrespond  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  Chinese 


minister  for  foreign  affaii^ — Chvistianity,  whed 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  to  be  tolerated,  and  Clu 
tian  misaiouaries  protected  throughout  the  ChiD 
Empire — British  subjects  permitted  to  trade 
to  travel  in  the  interior — ^Chin-kiang,  on  the 
river  Yang-tsze-kiang ;  Niuchwangj  in  Manchoori 
Tang-chooj  in  the  Gulf  of  Pe-che-lee  ;  Tae-wan,  \ 
the  island  of  Formosa  ;  SwaCow  and  Kinng-cho« 
in  the  island  of  Hainan,  to  be  declared  free  porti 
in  addition  to  Canton,  Anioy,  Fuh-choo-foo,  Kin| 
po,  and  Bbang-hae^  the  five  already  opened ;  and  ii 
additioni  abo^  to  three  other  ports  on  the  Yang 
tsze-kiang,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  freed  fror 
rebels — An  Angto-Chinese  conmiission  ta  prepar 
a  commercial  tariff,  which  i^  to  be  reTiiod  evci; 
ten  years — Inland  transit  dues  to  be  oommiited  id 
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an  ad  taiorem  rate— Official  correspondence  to  bo 
conducted  in  English  as  the  text  or  original,  with 
a  Chinese  translation  as  an  accompaniment — The 
Chinese  character  or  symbol  denoting  '  barbarian ' 
to  be  in  fotnre  omitted  in  Chinese  official  docu- 
ments relating  to  foreigners — British  ships-of-war 
permitted  to  visit  any  ports  in  the  empire,  and 
their  commanders  to  be  treated  on  terms  of  equaUty 
by  the  Chinese  officials — Both  nations  to  assist  in 
suppressing  piracy  in  Chinese  waters— Amount  of 
indemnity  to  be  settled  by  a  separate  article. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin  would  not  quit  Tien-sing  until 
he  had  clearly  ascertained  that  the  emperor  under- 
stood and  accepted  the  terms  of  the  treaty :  this 
done,  he  retunied  on  the  6th  of  July  to  Shang-hae. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  that  such  a 
treaty,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  would  greatly 
revolutionise  the  commercial  and  social  institutions 
of  China.  If  British  shipsof-war  be  permitted  to 
visit  any  of  the  ports,  and  trading-ships  have  free 
entry  to  nearly  a  dozen  of  the  number ;  if  the 
great  Tang-tsze-kiaug  be  made  a  channel  up  which 
British  manufactures  may  penetrate  ;  if  Christian 
missionaries  may  teach  and  preach,  print  and  dis- 
tribute, without  opposition  from  the  government ; 
if  a  British  official  may  reside  at  the  imperial  city, 
and  the  Chinese  emperor  condescend  to  appoint  an 
ambassador  to  London ;  finally,  if  the  vain  assump- 
tion of  superiority  be  discontinued  in  Chinese 
official  documents  relating  to  the  English — an 
immense  advance  will  have  been  made  towards 
bringing  China  into  the  fraternity  of  nations.  The 
great  doubt  was,  whether  so  vast  a  change  would 
not  be  too  extensive  to  be  made  at  once — too 
humiUating,  in  the  Chinese  view,  for  the  imperial 
government  to  adopt  in  its  int^^ity:  especially 
as  the  British  did  not  o£fer  to  assist  the  emperor 
against  the  rebels  who  ravaged  his  dominions.  It 
was  not  expected  that  the  formalities  of  ratifica- 
tion could  all  be  completed  before  the  summer  of 
1659.  The  Hon.  Mr  Bruce,  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Elgin,  conveyed  the  treaty  to  England.  No  sooner 
was  the  tenor  of  the  treaty  known,  than  English 
merchants  began  to  make  inquiries  and  calcula- 
tions concerning  increased  exports,  of  salt  and 
other  commodities,  to  the  China  seas.  The 
indemnity  question  was  felt  to  be  one  which 
could  not  be  settled  without  long  delay,  in  treat- 
ing with  so  peculiar  a  people  as  the  Chinese. 
Commissioners  on  both  sides  were  to  decide  how 
much  should  be  paid  by  China,  for  injury  inflicted 
on  British  property  at  Canton,  and  for  the 
expenses  of  the  British  expedition ;  they  were  also 
to  decide  on  the  revised  tariff  for  imports  and 
exports. 

Wliile  the  terms  of  this  treaty  were  being 
settled  at  Tien-sing,  the  state  of  Canton  became 
more  and  more  disturbed.  Street-murders  were 
very  frequent ;  bags  of  gunpowder  were  exploded 
in  the  streets,  at  moments  when  patrols  were 
expected  to  pass ;  and  missiles  were  hurled,  from 
unseen  quarters,  into  all  parts  of  the  city  where 
Europeans  resided.     Many  of  the  more  peaceful 


citizens  left  Canton,  and  their  houses  were  at  once 
seized  by  ruffians,  who  posted  up  proclamations 
of  most  ultra-Chinese  character.  One  of  these 
proclamations  was  to  the  effect  that,  'We  have 
ascertained  that  there  are  only  two  or  three 
thousand  English  and  French  dogs  in  the  city ; 
but  our  numbers  are  thousands  on  thousands ;  and 
if  every  one  of  us  carry  but  a  sword  to  kill  every 
foreigner  that  we  meet,  we  shall  soon  kill  them  all. 
If  any  one  trade  or  supply  provisions  to  the  foreign 
dogs,  we  shall  arrest  and  punish  him  according  to 
the  village  regulations.  All  those  who  are  in 
the  employ  of  the  foreign  dogs  must  leave  their 
employment  in  one  month ' — and  terrible  denuncia- 
tions were  hurled  against  all  those  who  should 
disobey  these  behests.  General  Straubenzee  and 
the  other  officials  were  much  perplexed  how  to 
deal  with  this  state  of  things ;  they  began  to  fear 
that  nothing  less  than  a  bombardment  of  the  city 
would  drive  out  the  *  braves,*  and  restore  peaceful 
trade;  and  yet  it  would  be  an  anomaly  to  use 
cannon  and  muskets,  beheading  and  imprisonment, 
against  the  subjects  of  an  emperor  with  whom  we 
had  just  made  a  treaty  of  peace.  In  this  exigency, 
Sir  John  Bowrlng  caused  large  posting-bills  to  be 
printed  in  Chinese — announcing  that  a  treaty  of 
peace  had  been  signed  between  the  two  countries ; 
that  all  animosity  ought  now  to  cease  ;  that  many 
Chinese,  hitherto  residing  at  Hongkong  as  servants 
and  traders,  had  been  frightened  away  by  threaten- 
ing proclamations  from  some  of  the  authonties  on 
the  mainland ;  that  surreptitious  attempts  had  been 
made  to  check  the  supply  of  provisions  to  Hong- 
kong ;  and  that  many  inconveniences  had  thence 
arisen.  The  placard  proceeded  to  warn  all  per- 
sons and  communities  against  any  interference 
with  the  peaceful  resumption  of  commerce  between 
the  two  nations.  An  attempt  to  distribute  this 
placard  or  proclamation  was  clumsily  made,  and 
led  to  disaster.  Two  British  officers,  knowing  the 
Chinese  language,  went  with  a  few  seamen  in  the 
gun-boat  Starling^  to  the  coast  of  the  mainland 
nearly  opposite  the  island  of  Hong-kong.  Some 
difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  an  inter- 
view with  the  official  authorities,  the  sailors  landed 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  attempted  to  post  up  the 
placards  in  the  water-side  suburbs  of  the  town  of 
Namtow  ;  they  were,  however,  attacked  by  Chinese 
soldiery,  and  driven  back  to  the  gun-boat,  with  the 
loss  of  one  of  their  number  and  the  wounding 
of  another. 

This  untoward  failure  of  course  led  to  further 
fighting.  As  the  attack  made  by  the  Chinese  on 
the  saUors  was  in  defiance  of  a  flag  of  truce.  Sir 
John  Bowring  deemed  himself  justified  in  inflictmg 
a  punishment  on  the  town.  He  made  a  requisition 
to  General  Straubenzee,  who  tliereupon  organised 
a  small  expeditionary  force.  He  selected  700  men 
^59th  foot,  artillery,  engineers,  marines,  and  naval 
brigade — who  were  commanded  by  himself  and 
Commodore  Keith  Stewart.  They  landed  near 
Namtow  on  the  11th  of  August^  and  gave  notice  to 
the  inhabitants  that  no  injury  would  be  done  to 
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them  if  they  reoiamed  neutral ;  the  uttfick  bBiog 
mteiided  agaiBit  the  *  braves*  or  Cbmese  soldiers^ 
who  had  originated  the  contest.  Within  a  few 
hours  a  foH  was  attacked^  the  Chicese  troops 
driven  out,  the  fort  destrojed,  and  two  largo  brass 
gtrna  brought  away  as  trophies.  The  object  in  Tiew 
waSj  not  to  injure  the  town  or  the  inhabitants^  but 
to  proT©  to  tho  authorities  that  any  disregard  of  a 
flag  of  truco  would  subject  them  to  a  hostib 
demonstration. 

Throughout  these  strange  operatioui,  in  which 
war  and  peace  were  so  oddly  mingled — the  one 
prerailing  at  Kamtow,  the  other  at  Tien-sing— the 
city  of  Canton  eon  tinned  in  a  disturbed  etate.  On 
the  21st  of  July,  the  *  braves '  outside  tho  city  went 
so  far  as  to  plan  an  attack  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  English  and  French  altogether  fVom  the  placCr 
They  were  speedily  beaten  off.  As  beforej  how- 
ever»  it  was  a  disco ni ft turci  not  a  suppression  ;  for 
the  braves  settled  down  in  an  encampment  about 
four  nrtiles  from  Canton,  ready  for  any  exigenctea. 
During  a  considerable  time  after  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  at  Tien- sing,  Governor  Whang  either  did"  not 
know  of  it,  or  else  disregarded  it^  but  in  the 
course  of  the  month  of  August^  evidence  gradually 
appeared  that  ho  had  been  oiBcially  informed  of 
tho  treaty.  He  forbade  the  braves  to  make  any 
further  attacks,  ^lany  Chinese  traders,  who  bad 
been  driven  in  disquietude  from  Canton,  now 
returned  ;  and  llong-kong  began  again  to  look  out 
for  Chinese  servants  and  work-people.  Governor 
Wliang's  proclamation,  dated  August  17th,  con- 
tained a  statement  which  bore  an  aspect  of  con- 
siderable probability:  *. There  are,  both  witliin  and 
without  the  city,  many  villains  and  thieves  who, 
protending  they  are  braves,  take  advantage  of  the 
state  of  afRiira  to  create  disturbances  in  order  to 
plunder  and  rob,  and  from  whose  bauds  the 
citizens  have  suffered  much.  If  such  rascahty  be 
not  speedily  suppressed,  how  can  the  minds  of  the 
people  be  set  at  ease,  or  tranquillity  restored  ? 
And  unless  the  villains  be  apprehended,  how  can 
the  districts  be  purged?'  Wbereforo  he  gave 
orders  for  the  suppression  of  violenee  and  hostile 
manifestations. 

During  the  months  of  September  and  October 
— with  the  exception  of  a  stroke  of  diplomacy  at 
Japan,  presently  to  be  adverted  to — Lord  Elgin 
remained  in  the  China  seas,  chiefly  at  Bbang-hae, 
waiting  for  the  Chinese  commissioners  who  were 
to  settle  with  hira  the  minor  details  supplementary 
to  the  treaty.  Former  experience  having  shewn 
that  tho  Chinese  authorities  viewed  the  obhgations 
of  a  treaty  somewhat  lightly,  it  was  not  deemed 
prudent  either  to  give  up  Canton,  or  to  withdraw 
the  powerful  naval  force  from  the  China  coast^ 
until  all  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  had  been  put 
in  a  fair  train  for  fulfilment  Canton  gradually 
recovered  its  trade  and  quietude  ;  Hong-kong 
gradually  got  back  its  Chinese  servants  and 
artisans ;  and  the  English  fleet  vigorously  put  in 
operation  that  clauso  of  the  treaty  which  related 
to  tiio  suppression  of  piracy*    Expeditions  were 


fltted  out  from  Hong-kong,  which  captisred  md 
destroyed  hundreds  of  piratical  junks. 

One  of  the  most  remaHcable  episodes  m  tlui 
rermarkable  Cbinese  war  bore  relation  to  Japut^ 
an  empire  consisting  of  many  ifilandfk^  Iji^  north* 
eastward  of  China.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  tLt 
Japanese  traded  only  vfitli  the  Chinese  and  tht 
Dutch.  The  Dutch  were  allowed  to  establish  i 
trading  station  on  the  small  island  of  Desioii^ 
which  was  connected  with  the  larger  i^aod  of 
Kiusiu  or  Kfoosioo  by  a  bridge.  At  the  Kinmu  eod 
of  the  bridge  was  the  city  of  Nagasaki  or  Nangasaki^ 
with  the  inhabitants  of  which  only  the  Dutch 
were  allowed  to  trade.  One  Ehip  annuaHj,  and 
one  onl}',  was  permitted  to  come  to  l>€sima  feifm 
Java,  bringing  sugar,  ivory,  tin^  lead,  bar^ironj  fiac 
chintzeS|  and  a  few  other  commoditifis,  and  eoo- 
veying  away  in  exchange  copper,  camplior^ 
laekered-wood  ware,  porcelainj  rice,  soy,  kt. 
The  Chinese,  like  the  Dutch,  were  confined  l« 
the  little  island  opposite  Nagasaki,  but  their 
trading  privileges  were  greater  ;  at  three  dLfferent 
periods  of  the  year  they  were  wont  to  send  iMdsik 
junks  from  Amoy,  Ning-po,  and  Shang-ha^^  and 
exebanga  Chinese  oommoditieE}  for  JapancK. 
Such  was  the  state  of  matters  until  a  abort  timt 
previous  to  the  Rasso-Turkish  war ;  "when  the 
United  States,  taking  advantage  of  an  insnU 
oflered  to  American  fihips,  induced  or  compelled 
the  Japanese  government  to  permit  interooQiM 
between  the  two  countries,  to  be  conduetod  ct 
certain  port^  under  certain  regulatioaa  SoiiM 
time  afterwards,  similar  privileges  were  aooordo^ 
to  Russia  and  England.  The  c^onvention  wtlh 
England,  signed  at  Kaga^aki  on  the  9th  of  October 
1855,  provided  for  very  httle  more  than  thia — ^tlot 
British  ships  might  resort  to  the  thre'-o  porti  ^ 
Nagasaki,  Simoda,  and  Hakodadj,  for  tho  pnrpMl 
of  efieotlng  repairs,  and  obtain iug  fresli  walMy 
provisions,  and  such  supplies  as  they  might  ab«o- 
lutely  need.  It  was  a  denial  of  snch  aid  tft 
distressed  ships  that  had  led  the  United  States  to 
threaten  the  Japanese,  Fmncei  not  to  be  hH 
behind  by  other  nations,  sent  an  expeditios  to 
obtain  shipping  privileges  similar  to  thone  eonoedid 
to  America,  England,  and  Russia.  On  the  £5tli  of 
May  1856,  M.  de  Montravel  presented  himjelf 
before  the  governor  of  Nagasaki,  aeoompanted  by 
rather  an  imposing  array  of  officers ;  he  had  no 
difficidty  in  procuring  the  desired  conceBaieii.  Oa 
the  lUh  of  December  in  the  same  year,  two  BHtidl 
merchant-ships,  about  to  enter  the  harbour  at 
Nagasaki  J  to  purchase  certain  supplies,  were  refused 
admission  ;  wliereupon  the  two  captains  sailed  up 
close  to  tho  town,  landed,  and  marched  with  m 
strong  escort  to  the  residence  of  the  governor.  He 
declined  to  receive  thera^  but  undertook  that  any 
letter  from  thera  should  be  conveyod  to  tht 
emperor  at  Jedo  or  Yedo,  tho  cai>ital  of  Japan. 
This  letter  obtained  the  desired  result ;  an  imperial 
edict  being  issued  on  January  26,  1857,  that 
ships  from  any  of  the  four  nations  might  enter 
Nagasaki  as  well  m  the  other  two  ports — preluded 
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that  none  of  the  crews  attempted  to  penetrate  into 
the  interior.  This  letter  was,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  the  carrying  out  of  an  agreement, 
which  the  governor  of  Nagasaki  had  on  a  former 
occasion  evaded.  On  the  17th  of  June  1857,  Mr 
Townshcnd  Harris,  acting  under  the  United  States 
consul  at  Hong-kong,  signed  a  treaty  at  Simoda 
with  two  Japanese  commissioners.  This  treaty 
was  a  great  advance,  in  commercial  liberality,  on 
anything  previously  known  in  that  region. 

Thus  matters  remained  until  the  autumn  of 
1858 ;  when,  expeditions  to  China  having  been 
sent  ft'om  England,  France,  Russia,  and  America^ 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  proximity  of  Japan  to 
obtain  by  and  for  the  first  three  countries  the 
same  trading  privileges  as  had  been  granted  to 
America.  It  was,  throughout,  a  very  singular  race 
between  four  great  nations,  in  which  America 
obtained  the  first  start  The  Japanese  had, 
during  three  or  four  years,  seen  much  more  of 
Europeans  and  Americans  than  at  any  former 
period,  and  had  begun  to  acquire  enlarged  notions 
of  international  commerce ;  moreover,  they  had 
lately  heard  of  the  powerful  armaments  on  the 
Canton  and  Pei-ho  rivers,  and  of  the  treaties  which 
those  armaments  had  enforced;  fh>m  whence 
the  Earl  of  Elgin  inferred  that  he  might  prob- 
ably meet  with  success  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
an  improved  treaty  of  commerce.  On  the  3d  of 
August  he  entered  the  port  of  Nagasaki,  with  the 
Furious,  Retribution^  and  Z00— taking  with  him  a 
steam-yacht  as  a  present  fW>m  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  Emperor  of  Japan.  On  the  following  day  he 
was  joined  by  Sir  Michael  Seymour,  with  the 
Calcutta  and  Inflexible.  It  being  deemed  best  that 
the  yacht  should  be  presented  at  Jedo  if  possible, 
the  expedition  set  forth  again,  and  proceeded  to 
Simoda.  Here  it  was  ascertained  that  Mr  Towns- 
hend  Harris,  United  States  consul,  had  just 
returned  from  Jcdo  with  a  new  and  very  advan- 
tageous treaty  of  commerce  between  America  and 
Japan  ;  that  Count  Putiatine  was  at  that  very 
moment  negotiating  for  a  similar  treaty  between 
Russia  and  Japan ;  and  that  Mr  Donker  Curtius, 
Dutch  consul,  had  been  trjring  in  a  similar  direc- 
tion for  Holland.  The  Earl  at  once  saw  that 
no  time  was  to  be  lost,  or  he  would  be  distanced 
by  the  other  diplomatists.  Procuring  the  aid  of  a 
Dutch  interpreter,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr 
Harris,  his  lordship  proceeded  from  Simoda 
towards  Jedo  on  the  12th.  Disregarding  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Japanese  government  concern- 
ing the  anchoring-places  of  ships,  the  squadron, 
led  by  Captain  Sherard  Osborne,  boldly  pushed 
on  to  the  vicinity  of  the  city — to  the  utter 
astonishment  of  the  natives,  official  and  non- 
official.  Boats  approached,  containing  Japanese 
officers,  who  earnestly  begged  the  British  repre- 
sentative not  to  approach  the  great  city,  which  had 
never  yet  been  visited  by  a  foreign  ship ;  but  as  he 
was  deaf  to  their  entreaties,  they  prepared  to  give 
him  a  courteous  reception  on  idiore.  Although 
the  city  was  strongly  protected  by  forta^  there 


was  no  indication  of  a  hostile  repulsion  of  the 
strangers.  During  eight  days  did  Elgin  reside 
within  the  great  city  of  Jedo,  treated  with  every 
attention — possibly  because  there  were  British 
ships-of-war  and  a  gun-boat  just  at  hand.  All  the 
naval  officers  had  opportunity  of  traversing  the 
city  during  this  inteiral,  and  met  with  signs  of 
civilisation  such  as  induced  them  to  write  home 
very  glowing  descriptions.  The  earl  at  first  met 
with  difficulties,  arising  from  the  circumstance 
that  a  conservative  had  just  supplanted  a  liberal 
ministry  (to  use  English  terms)  at  Jedo,  strength- 
ening tiie  prejudice  against  foreigners.  Indeed, 
this  change  of  ministry  had  arisen  two  or  three 
days  before^  in  consequence  of  the  signing  of 
the  liberal  treaty  with  America.  Elgin,  however, 
triumphed  over  this  and  all  other  difficulties  ;  he 
arrived  at  Bhrnng-hae  again  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, bringing  with  him  a  treaty  of  commerce 
between  Eng^d  and  Japan,  signed  at  Jedo  on  the 
Sethof  Augott 

The  treaty  thus  obtained  was  written  in  Dutch 
as  the  original,  with  English  and  Japanese  transla- 
tions The  chief  danses  comprised  the  following 
provisions :  England  n»y  appoint  an  ambassador  to 
Jedo,  and  Japan  an  ambassador  to  London— The 
ambassadors  to  be  firee  to  travel  in  the  respective 
empires— Each  power  may  appoint  consuls  at  the 
ports  of  the  other — ^The  ports  of  Hakodadi,  Nana- 
gawa^  Nagasaki,  Nee-e-gata,  Hiogo,  Jedo,  and 
Osaca,  to  be  opened  to  British  traders  at  various 
times  by  the  year  1863— British  traders  may  lease 
ground  and  build  dwellings  and  warehouses  at 
fiiose  ports — ^The  British  may  travel  to  distances 
within  a  certain  radius  of  each  port— In  any 
dispute  between  British  and  Japanese,  the  British 
consuls  to  act  as  friendly  arbitrators — If  arbitration 
fail,  British  ofienders  to  be  tried  by  British  laws, 
and  Japanese  by  those  of  Japan — British  residents 
may  employ  Japanese  as  servants  or  workmen — 
British  may  freely  exercise  their  religion — Foreign 
and  Japanese  coin  may  be  used  indiflferently  for 
commercial  purposes — Supplies  for  British  vessels 
may  be  stored  at  certain  ports  free  of  duty — 
Japanese  authorities  to  render  aid  to  stranded 
British  vessels  —  British  captains  may  employ 
Japanese  pilots — Ooods  may  be  imported  at  an 
ad  valorem  duty,  without  any  transit  or  other  dues, 
and  may  be  re-exported  duty  free — British  and 
Japanese  to  aid  each  other  in  preventing  smugg- 
ling—Money, apparel,  and  household  furniture  of 
British  subjects  residing  in  Japan  to  be  imported 
duty  free — Munitions  of  war  to  be  prohibited — All 
other  articles  to  pay  an  ad  valorem  import-duty, 
varying  from  5  to  35  per  cent.,  according  to  a  tariff 
to  be  specially  prepared— Any  trading  privileges, 
granted  hereafter  to  any  other  nation,  to  be  granted 
equally  to  England. 

This  very  important  treaty— even  more  liberal 
in  its  provisions  than  that  concluded  with  China 
— ^was  to  be  ratified  by  the  two  courts,  and 
the  ratifications  exchanged,  within  one  year 
fh>m  the  signature. 


Sll  EOWAIS  LU0A«l7i 
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Wlion,  by  tlie  montli  of  October  1858,  It  mm 
Itnown  that  the  object  of  tlie  Perslau  expeditioD 
had  l>een  fulfilled  hy  the  complete  withdrawal 
of  the  Persians  from  Hoi'at ;  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Chinese  expedition  had  been  even  more 
than  fulfilled,  stipposing  the  advantageous  treaty 
made  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  to  ha  faithfully 
obseiTod ;  and  that  a  remarkable  eommcrcial 
trcyifj  had  been  signed  with  Japan— the  Euglbh 
Dation  felt,  nut  unjustly,  that  their  prospects 
of  advancement  in  the  east  were  greatly  height- 
ened. All  depended,  however,  or  would  depend^ 
on  the  refiult  of  the  struggle  in  India  j  if  that 
ended  satisfactorily,  the  power  of  England  in  Asia 
would  he  greater  than  ever.  That  the  Indian 
straggle  wmdd  hare  a  favourable  termination, 
few  doubted.  There  was  much  to  be  done  ;  but 
as  tlie  whole  empire  cheerfully  supported  the 
government  in  the  preparations  for  doing  it,  and 


as  those  preparations  had  been  widely  spread  ia 
deeply  considered,  success  was   veiy  couBilai 
looked  forward  to. 

The  arrangementa  for  the  final  discomfttnre  { 
not  eKtinctiou)  of  the  mutineers,  and  for  brijigifl 
back  a  misguided  peasantry  to  habita  of  order 
of  industry,  will  be  noticed  preaently  ;  but  it  nm 
be  desirable  first  to  glance  at  two  important  iul 
jects  which  much  occupied  the  attcDtion 
thoughtful  men — namely,  the  probable  tmtisei 
the  Revolt ;  and,  consequent  on  those  causes,  Hi 
general  character  of  the  reforms  proper  to 
introduces!  into  the  government  of  ludia^  &i  a 
accompaniment  to  the  change  from  the  Company 
ri^itm  to  that  of  the  Queen. 

The  complexity  of  Indian  affairs  was  Tcr 
remarkable ;  and  in  no  instanci3  uioi^  so  ikmn  wit 
reference  lo  the  first  of  the  above  two  subjects  < 
speculation.   Down  to  the  closing  scene,  men  eotil 
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not  agree  in  their  answers  to  the  qnestion— * 
'What  was  the  cause  of  the  mutiny?'  Mili- 
tary officers,  cabinet  ministers,  commissioners, 
magistrates,  missionaries,  members  of  parliament, 
pamphleteers,  writers  in  newspapers,  as  they 
had  differed  at  first,  so  did  they  differ  to  the  end. 
This  discrepancy  offers  strong  proof  that  the  causes 
were  many  in  number  and  varied  in  kind— 
that  the  Revolt  was  a  resultant  of  several  inde- 
pendent forces,  all  tending  towards  a  common  end. 
It  may  not  be  without  value  to  shew  in  what 
directions  public  men  sought  for  these  causes. 
The  following  summaries  present  the  views  of  a 
few  among  many  who  wrote  on  the  subject : 

Mr  Gubbins,*  who  was  financial  commissioner 
of  Oude  (or  Oudh)  when  the  mutiny  began,  was 
requested  by  Mr  Colvin,  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
Northwest  Provinces,  to  express  his  opinions  con- 
cerning the  causes  of  that  catastrophe.  He  wrote 
out  his  opinions;  and  stated  that  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,  shortly  before  his  death,  concurred 
mainly  with  them.  In  the  first  place,  he  did  not 
attribute  the  mutiny  to  Russian  intrigue— an  expla- 
nation that  had  occurred  to  the  minds  of  some 
persons.  In  the  second  place,  he  disbelieved  that  the 
mutiny  was  due  to  a  Mohammedan  conspiracy ;  the 
movement  began  among  soldiers,  of  whom  four- 
fifths  or  more  wore  Hindoos;  and  certain  Moham- 
medan sovereigns  and  leaders  only  joined  it  when 
they  saw  a  probable  chance  of  recovering  dominion 
for  their  race  and  their  religion.  In  the  third  place, 
Mr  Gubbins  equally  denied  that  it  was  a  national 
rebellion,  a  rising  of  a  nation  against  its  rulers ; 
for,  he  urged,  the  villagers  were  throughout  more 
disposed  to  remain  neutral  than  to  aid  either  side ; 
we  had  no  right  to  expect  any  great  loyalty  from 
them ;  and  we  received  all  that  could  fairly  be 
looked  for— the  sympathy  of  some,  the  hostility  of 
others,  but  the  neutrality  of  the  greater  number. 
In  the  fourth  place,  he  denied  that  the  annexation 
of  Oude  caused  the  mutiny;  there  were  certain 
persons — courtiers  of  the  deposed  king,  shopkeepers 
at  Lucknow,  soldiers  of  the  late  king's  army,  and 
budmashes — who  had  suffered  by  the  change ;  but 
the  mass  of  the  population,  he  contended,  had  been 
benefited  by  us,  and  had  neither  ground  nor  wish 
for  insurrection.  Having  thus  expressed  his 
dissent  from  many  modes  of  explanation,  Mr 
Gubbins  proceeded  to  give  his  own  views,  which 
traced  the  mutiny  to  three  concurrent  causes  :  *  I 
conceive  that  the  native  mind  had  been  gradually 
alarmed  on  the  vital  subjects  of  caste  and  religion, 
when  the  spark  was  applied  by  the  threatened 
introduction  of  the  greased  cartridge ;  that  this 
spark  fell  upon  a  native  army  most  dangerously 
organised,  subject  to  no  sufficient  bonds  of  discipline, 
and  discontented ;  and,  above  all,  that  this  occurred 
at  a  time  when  Bengal  and  the  Northwestern 
Provinces  were  so  denuded  of  European  troops  as 
to  leave  the  real  power  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.' 

Mr  Rees,t  confining  his   observations  to   the 

*  Aeeetmt  of  the  Mutinies  in  Otidh, 

•t  ^rtonol  Narrative  of  the  Sie^  of  Lueknow. 


province  with  which  he  was  best  acquainted, 
attributed  the  mutiny  to  the  mode  of  governing 
Oude  by  the  English,  superadded  to  the  fierce 
hostility  of  the  Mussulmans  to  Christians  in 
general.  Thousands  of  natives  had  been  thrown 
out  of  employ  by  the  change  of  government^  and 
with  them  their  retainers  and  servants ;  all  alike 
were  rendered  impoverished  and  discontented. 
The  shopkeepers  of  Lucknow,  who  had  made  large 
profits  by  supplying  the  palaces  and  harem  of  the 
king  before  his  deposition,  lost  that  advantage 
when  an  English  commissioner  took  the  kin^s 
place.  Now  taxes  and  duties  were  imposed,  as 
a  means  of  substituting  a  regular  for  an  irregular 
revenue;  and  these  taxes  irritated  the  payers. 
The  Mohammedan  teachers  and  fanatics,  he  urged, 
enraged  at  the  substitution  of  a  Christian  for  a 
Moslem  government,  were  ready  for  any  reac- 
tionary measures.  Lastly,  there  were  innumerable 
vagabonds,  bravos,  and  beggars  in  the  city,  who 
had  found  bread  in  it  under  native  rule,  but  who 
nearly  starved  under  the  more  systematic  English 
government.  Hence,  Mr  Rees  contended,  the 
great  dty  of  Lucknow  had  fur  a  year  or  more  been 
ripe  for  rebellion,  come  firom  what  quarter  and  in 
what  way  it  might 

Colonel  Bourchier,*  like  many  military  officers, 
sought  for  no  other  origin  of  the  mutiny  than  that 
which  was  due  to  the  state  of  the  native  army. 
The  enormous  increase  in  that  army— by  the 
contingents  raised  to  guard  the  newly  acquired 
territories  in  Central  India^  the  Punjaub,  and 
Oude — ^with  no  corresponding  increase  in  the 
European  force,  encouraged  a  belief  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  natives  that  they  had  a  fair  chance  of 
being  able  to  drive  the  Engli^  altogether  from  the 
country.  The  colonel  quoted  an  opinion  expressed 
by  the  gallant  and  lamented  Brigadier  Nicholson, 
who  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  native 
character — *  Neither  greased  cartridges,  the  annexa- 
tion of  Oude,  nor  the  paucity  of  European  officers, 
was  the  cause  of  the  mutiny.  For  years  I  have 
watched  the  army,  and  felt  sure  they  only  wanted 
an  opportunity  to  try  their  strength  with  us.' 

Mr  Ludlow  t  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  mutiny 
being  sudden  and  unexpected.  He  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  Munro,  Metcalfe,  Napier,  and  other 
experienced  men,  had  long  ago  predicted  an 
eventual  outbreak,  ai*ising  mainly  from  the  defec- 
tive organisation  of  the  military  force.  Mr  Ludlow 
himself  attributed  the  mutiny  to  many  concurrent 
causes.  The  Brahmins  were  against  us,  because 
we  were  gi*adually  sapping  the  foundations  of  their 
religion  and  power ;  the  Mussulman  leaders  were 
against  us,  because  we  had  reduced  the  Mogul 
rule  to  a  shadow,  and  most  of  the  nawabships 
likewise ;  the  Mahrattas  were  against  us,  because 
we  had  gradually  lessened  the  power  of  Scindia^ 
Holkar,  the  Guicowar,  the  Peishwa,  the  Nena^  and 
other  leading  men  of  their  nation ;  the  Oudians 
were  against  us,  because,  in  addition  to  having 

•  Eight  Months  Campaign  agaimt  tho  Bengal  Sepef  Army, 
•I  Britieh  India  ;  itt  Jtaeet  and  He  Hitterg, 
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depofiod  their  king,  wo  had  greatly  lessened  the 
privileges  and  emoluments  of  the  Boldierj  who 
had  heretofore  served  him  ;  and  lastiy^  tho  Hindoo 
sepoys  were  tunied  against  ua,  because  thej 
believed  tho  rumour  that  the  British  government 
intended  to  degiade  their  casto  and  rehgion  by 
the  medium  of  greased  cartridges.  Mr  Ludlow 
treated  the  cartridge  grie?ance  as  the  spark  that 
had  directlj  kindled  the  flame ;  but  ho  believed 
there  were  su£Bcient  inflammable  materials  for 
the  outbreak  even  if  thia  particular  panic  had 
not  arisen. 

Mr  Jlead,*  who,  in  connection  with  the  press  of 
India,  had  been  one  of  the  0ereeat  assailants  of  the 
Oompanj  in  genei'al,  and  of  Viscount  Canning  in 
partienlar,  inaifted  that  the  mutiny  was  a  natural 
result  of  a  system  of  government  wrong  in  almost 
every  particular — cruel  to  the  natives,  insultiag  to 
European  a  not  connected  with  the  Company,  and 
blind  even  in  its  selfishness.  More  especially^ 
howerer,  he  refetred  it  to  '  the  want  of  discipline 
in  the  Bengal  army  ;  the  general  contempt  entej> 
tained  by  the  sepoys  for  authority;  the  absence 
of  all  power  on  tho  part  of  commanding  officers 
to  reward  or  punish  ;  tho  greased  cartridges ; 
and  tho  annexation  of  Oude/  The  *  marvellous 
imbecility*  of  the  Calcutta  government — a  gort 
of  language  very  customary  with  this  writer^ — he 
referred  to,  not  as  a  cause  of  the  mutiny,  but 
as  a  circumstance  or  condition  which  permitted 
the  easy  spread  of  disaflectiou* 

Mr  RaikeSji-  who,  as  judge  of  the  Sndder  Court 
at  Agra,  hud  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Norths 
west  Provinces,  contended  that,  so  far  as  concerned 
thoae  provinces  J  there  was  one  cause  of  the 
troubles,  and  one  only — the  mutiny  of  the  sepoys. 
It  was  a  revolt  growing  out  of  a  mihtary  mutiny, 
not  a  mutiny  growing  out  of  a  national  discontent. 
Ever  since  the  disastera  at  Cabool  taught  the 
natives  that  an  Eoghsh  army  fn^ht  be  annihilated, 
Mr  Eaikes  had  noticed  a  change  in  the  demeanour 
of  the  Bengal  fiepoya.  Ho  believed  that  they 
indulged  in  dreams  of  ambition ;  and  that  they 
made  use  of  the  cartridge  grievance  merely  as  a 
pretext,  in  the  beginning  of  1B57,  The  outbreak 
ha?ing  once  commenced,  Mr  Baikes  traced  all  tho 
rest  as  consequences!,  not  as  causes.— The  vUlagers 
in  many  districts  wavered^  because  they  thought 
the  power  of  Eu gland  was  really  declining ;  the 
Ooojnrs,  Me  wattles,  and  other  predatory  tribes 
F0i6  into  activity,  because  the  bonds  of  regular 
gOTemraent  were  loosened;  the  Mussulman  fanatics 
rt^e,  because  they  deemed  a  revival  of  Moslem 
power  just  possible ;  but  Mr  llaikes  denied  that 
there  was  anything  like  general  diBafibctlon  or 
national  insurrection  in  the  provinces  with  which 
he  was  best  acquainted* 

'Indophilua't— the  nmn  th  plmm  of  a  distin- 
guished civilian,  who  bad  first  ser?#d  the  Company 
in  India,  and  then  the  imperial  goreniment  in 

•  T^0  Stpop  Smolti  itM  Cftiitn  and  iti  (hmtt^ttmc&i, 
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t  L€ittrA  a/  IndephUm  to  tkt  <  Times,* 


England-^disconntenanced  the  idea  of  aoj  eHunt 
conspiracy.  He  beheved  that  the  inamedatt 
exciting  cause  of  the  mutiny  was  the  gromnid  carU 
ridges  ;  but  that  the  predisposing  causes  were  tvo 
—the  dangerous  constitution  of  the  Bengal  Mpof 
army,  and  the  Brahmin  dread  of  reibmifl;*  Oi 
the  latter  point  he  said:  ^In  the  progress  of  refonii^ 
we  are  all  accompUces*  Froni  the  abcflition  nf 
suttee,  to  the  exemption  of  native  Christian  con- 
verts from  the  forfeiture  of  their  righta  of  inherit- 
ance; from  the  formation  of  the  £rst  metaHal 
road,  to  covering  India  with  &  network  of  railwijt 
and  electric  telegraphs — there  is  not  a  idngle  good 
measure  which  h^  not  contribnted  somethlog  M 
impress  the  military  priests  with  iha  oc^iidtiM 
that,  if  they  were  to  make  a  stand,  they  ttmst  do 
so  soon^  else  the  opportunity  would  pass  away  fm 
ever/ 

The  Rov.  Dr  Duff,*  director  of  the  Free  Chtatk 
Scotch  Missions  in  India,  differed,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  those  who  treated  tho  outbreak  merely  as  i 
military  revolt,  and^  on  tho  other,  from  those  who 
regarded  it  as  a  great  national  rebellioii^  It  wm^ 
he  thought^  something  between  the  two--— a  pohtiml 
conspiracy.  He  traced  it  much  ntiore  directly  to 
the  Mohammedan  leaders  than  to  tho  Hindocia, 
Ho  hclicved  in  a  long-existing  cotispiraej  among 
those  leaderi,  to  renew,  if  po^ible,  Uie  eplendnntr 
of  the  ancient  Mogul  times  by  the  utter  csLpuMoa 
of  the  Ghrisbian  English  ;  the  Brahmltui  aod  B^ 
poots  of  the  Bengal  army  were  gradually  dtmwa 
into  the  plot,  hj  wily  appeals  to  their  diBcoiiteiil 
on  various  subjects  connected  with  casta  and 
religion ;  while  the  cartridge  gricTaiice  vai 
used  simply  aa  a  pretext  when  the  conspica^ 
wafl  nearly  ripe.  The  millions  of  India,  he  ooq- 
tcnded,  had  no  strong  bias  one  way  or  the  other; 
there  was  no  such  nationality  or  patriotac  feeJtaf 
among  them  tl&  to  lead  them  to  make  cooiinjon 
cause  with  the  conspirators;  but  on  the  other 
hand  they  displayed  very  Uttla  general  aympatlif 
or  loyalty  towards  their  £)nghsh  masteF&  Tjewiog 
the  subject  aa  a  missionai^,  Dr  Duff  strong^ly 
expressed  his  belief  that  wo  neither  did  obtain, 
nor  had  a  right  to  obtain,  tho  aid  of  the  naljres, 
seeing  that  we  had  done  so  little  as  a  natioa  to 
Christianise  them. 

Without  extending  the  list  of  autboritiei  t^erred 
to,  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all  th€ie  writers 
regarded  the  *  cartridge  grievanoe  *  us  mer^lj  Ols 
spark  which  kindled  inHammable  materimlj^  and 
the  state  of  the  Bengal  army  a^  one  of  the  pi^duh 
posing  causes  of  the  mutiny;  but  they  <ii0(in4 
greatly  on  the  queiations  whether  tho  revolt  was 
rather  Mohammedan  or  Hindoo,  and  whether 
it  was  a  national  rebellion  or  only  a  military 
matiny.  It  is  probable  that  the  aOirmative  opinions 
were  sounder  than  the  negative — in  other  wordi^ 
that  every  one  of  the  causes  assigned  bad  really 
sometbiug  to  do  with  this  momentous  outbreak* 

Wo  now  pass  to  the  second  of  the  two  sEbjecti 

*  Th§  Indian  Mi&tlU&tt ;  H*  Oamei  mtd  Btmit*. 
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indicated  above— the  yiews  of  distingnished  men, 
founded  in  part  on  past  calamities,  on  the  refonns 
necessary  in  Indian  goyemment.  And  here  it 
will  suffice  to  indicate  the  chief  items  of  proposed 
reforms,  leaving  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinions 
thereon.  During  the  progress  of  the  Revolt,  and 
in  reference  to  the  fhture  of  British  India,  a  most 
valuable  and  interesting  correspondence  came  to 
light — valuable  on  account  of  the  eminence  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  it.  These  persons  were  Sir 
John  Lawrence  and  Colonel  Herbert  Edwardes — 
the  one  chief-commissioner  of  the  Punjaub,  the 
other  commissioner  of  the  Peshawur  division  of 
that  province.  Both  had  the  welfare  of  India 
deeply  at  heart ;  and  yet  they  differed  widely  in 
opinion  concerning  the  means  whereby  that  wel- 
fare could  be  best  secured— especially  in  relation 
to  religious  matters.  Early  in  the  year  1858, 
Colonel  Edwardes  published  a  Memorandum  an 
the  Elimination  of  all  unchristian  Principles  from 
the  Government  of  British  India,  About  the  same 
time  Mr  MacLeod,  financial  commissioner,  pub- 
lished a  letter  on  the  same  subject;  as  did  also, 
some  time  afterwards,  Mr  Arnold,  director-general 
of  public  instruction  in  the  Punjaub.  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  on  the  21st  of  April,  addressed  a  dis- 
patch to  Viscount  Canning,  explanatory  of  his 
views  on  the  matters  treated  by  these  three 
gentlemen,  especially  by  Colonel  Edwaides.  The 
colonel  had  placed  under  ten  distinct  headings  the 
^unchristian  elements'  (as  he  termed  them)  in  the 
Indian  government ;  and  it  will  suffice  for  the 
present  purpose  to  give  here  brief  abstractai  of  the 
statements  and  the  rejoinders— by  which,  at  any 
rate,  the  subject  is  rendered  intelligible  to  those 
who  choose  to  study  it : 

1.  Exclusion  of  the  Bible  and  of  Christian  Teaching 
from  the  Government  Schools  and  Colleges, — Edwardes 
insisted  that  the  Bible  ought  to  be  introduced  in 
all  government  schools,  and  its  study  made  a  part 
of  the  regular  instruction.  Lawrence  was  favour- 
able to  Bible  diffiision,  but  pointed  out  certain 
necessary  limits.  He  would  not  teach  native 
reh'gions  in  government  schools ;  he  would  teach 
Christianity  only  (in  addition  to  secular  instruc- 
tion), but  would  not  make  it  compulsory  on  native 
children  to  attend  that  portion  of  the  dsdly  routine. 
He  would  wish  to  see  the  Bible  in  every  village- 
school  throughout  the  empire— with  these  two  pro- 
visoes :  that  there  were  persons  able  to  teach  it, 
and  pupils  willing  to  hear  it.  Who  the  teachers 
should  be — ^whether  clergymen,  missionaries,  lay 
Bible-readers,  or  Christianised  natives — is  a  prob- 
lem that  can  only  very  gradually  receive  its  solu- 
tion. Lawrence  insisted  that  there  must  bo  no 
compulsion  in  the  matter  of  studying  Christianity; 
it  must  be  an  invitation  to  the  natives,  not  a  com- 
mand. The  four  authorities  named  in  the  last 
paragraph  all  differed  in  opinion  on  this  Bible 
question.  Colonel  Edwardes  advocated  a  deter- 
mined and  compulsory  teaching  of  the  Bible.  Mr 
MacLeod  joined  him  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
not  wholly.    Mr  Arnold  strongly  resisted  the  pro- 


ject of  teaching  the  Bible  at  all— on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  infringe  the  principle  of  religions 
neutrality ;  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  natives 
unless  native  religions  were  taught  also ;  that  it 
would  seem  to  them  a  proselyting  and  even  a  per- 
secuting measure;  that  it  might  be  politically 
dangerous ;  and  that  we  should  involve  ourselves 
in  the  sea  of  theological  controversy,  owing  to  the 
diversities  of  religious  sects  among  Christians.  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  as  we  have  seen,  adopted  a 
medium  between  these  extremes. 

2.  Endowment  of  Idolatry  and  Mohammedanism 
hy  the  Government. — In  British  India,  many  small 
items  of  revenue  are  paid  by  the  government  for  the 
support  of  temples,  priests,  idols,  and  ceremonies 
pertaining  to  the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  reli- 
gions. Edwardes  urged  that  these  payments  should 
cease,  as  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  government. 
Lawrence  pointed  out  that  this  withdrawal  could 
not  be  effected  without  a  gross  breach  of  faith.  The 
revenues  in  question  belonged  to  those  religious 
bodies  before  England  ^annexed'  the  states,  and 
were  recognised  as  such  at  the  time  of  the  annexa- 
tion. They  are  a  property,  a  daim  on  the  land,  like 
tithes  in  England,  or  like  conventual  lands  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries.  They  are  not,  and  never 
have  been,  regarded  as  religious  ofierings  or  gifts. 
We  sttzed  the  lands ;  but  if  we  were  to  withhold  the 
reveniiei  derived  from  thoee  lands,  on  the  ground 
that  the  religions  services  are  heathen,  it  would 
be  a  virtual  persecution  of  heathenism,  and,  as 
such,  repugnant  to  the  mild  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity.  Lawrence  believed  that  the  payments 
mig^  80  be  made  as  not  to  appear  to  encourage 
idolatry;  but  he  would  not  listen  to  any  such 
breach  of  faith  as  withholding  them  altogether. 

3.  Eecognition  of  C5awfe.— Colonel  Edwardes,  in 
common  with  many  other  persons,  believed  that 
the  British  government  had  pandered  too  much  to 
the  prejudices  of  caste,  and  tiiat  this  system  ought 
to  be  changed.  Lawrence  pointed  out  that  it  was 
mainly  in  the  Bengal  army  that  this  prevailed,  and 
that  the  custom  arose  out  of  very  natural  circum- 
stances. Brahmins  and  Rajpoots  were  preferred  for 
military  service,  because  they  were  generally  finer 
men  than  those  of  lower  castes,  because  they  were 
(apparently)  superior  in  moral  qualifications,  and 
because  they  were  descended  from  the  old  soldiers 
who  had  fought  under  Clive  and  our  early  generals. 
Our  officers  became  so  accustomed  to  them,  that 
at  length  they  would  enlist  no  others.  Being  more 
easily  obtained  from  Oude  than  from  any  other 
province,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Bengal  army 
gradually  assumed  the  character  of  a  vast  aggregate 
of  brotherhoods  and  oousinhoods— consisting  chiefly 
of  men  belonging  to  the  same  castes,  speaking  the 
same  dialects,  coming  from  the  same  districts, 
and  influenced  by  the  same  associations.  It  was 
the  gradual  growUi  of  a  custom,  which  the  Revolt 
suddenly  put  an  end  to.  Lawrence  denied  that 
the  government  had  shewn  any  great  encourage- 
ment to  caste  prejudices,  except  in  the  Bengal 
army.    He  believed  that  an  equal  error  would  be 
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committed  by  discouraging  the  liigher  and  enconr- 
aging  the  lower  cast€^  What  is  ^v anted  h^  a  due 
admixtiire  of  all,  from  the  hauglity  Brahmin  and 
Rajpoot  castes,  dowo  to  the  humble  TraiHug  and 
Sweeper  castes.  Whether  all  should  be  combined 
in  ono  regiment,  or  different  regimeuta  be  furmed  of 
different  castes,  would  depend  much  on  the  part  of 
India  under  no  Lice.  ChHfitianised  natives  would 
probably  constitute  valuable  regiments,  as  soon  as 
their  number  becomes  snfliciently  great.  On  all 
these  questions  of  caste,  the  two  authonties 
differed  chiefly  thus^Edwardes  would  heat  down 


and  humble  tho  higher  castes;   Lawrencd  ^oqU 
employ  all,  without  especially  etioouragitig  any. 

4.  OhfTvance  qf  Native  Molidn^B  m  State  i^^trt- 
Mi^«f*.^ Native  servants  of  th©  goTemment  wiw 
usually  allowed  to  absent  tliemselres  on  days  «l 
festival  or  religious  ceremony.  Edwanles  propeMi 
to  reform  thi?,  as  being  a  panderiDg  to  heailMii 
cui^toms,  unworthy  of  n  ChrisLiati  goremioeiii 
Lawrence  contended  that  such  a  cbftDge  wotdd  bei 
departure  from  the  golden  rule  of  'doing  unto  otluts 
that  which  w©  would  they  should  do  unto  oss.*  k 
Cbmtkn  in  a  Mohammedan  country  would  thittl 
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it  cruel  if  compelled  to  work  on  Sunday,  Good 
Friday^  or  Cbristmasday  ;  and  so  would  the 
Hindoo  and  Musii^ulman  of  India,  if  compelled 
to  work  on  their  days  of  religious  festival. 
Lawrence  thought  that  the  number  might 
advantageously  be  lessened,  by  restricting  the  Ibt 
to  such  as  were  eb[jccial  rdigions  ^\\^'^  in  the 
native  faiths ;  but  beyond  this  he  would  not 
curtail  the  privilege  of  holiday  (holy  day).  Ho 
adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  ChrlBiian  Sunday 
ig  made  obvious  to  the  natives  by  tlie  sugpenaion 
of  all  public  works. 

5*  Admimstraiion  hy  the  British  a/  Hindoo  and 
Mc^amtnedan  Laws. — Edwardcs  deemed  it  objec- 
tionable that  England  should  to  so  great  an  extent 
suffer  native  laws  to  be  adminlatercd  in  India. 
Lawrence  replied  that  it  is  tlie  policy  of  con- 
querors to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  in  those 
native  laws  which  operate  only  between  man  and 
man,  and  do  not  affect  imperial  policy.  He 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  Indian  legislation 
had  already  made  two  important  stepR,  by  legalis- 
ing the  re- marriage  of  Hindoo  wido^vs,  and  by 


removing  all  pos.<fibIe  civil  disabilttics  or  l^ili 
advantages  from  Clmstian  converts  ;  and  he  look 
fur  ward  to  the  time  when  it  might  perhaps  be 
practicable  to  abolish  polygamy,  and  the  making 
of  contracts  of  betrothal  by  parents  on  behalf  of 
iufant  children ;  hut  he  strenuously  in&ist^  go 
the  importance  of  not  changing  any  such  lawi 
until  the  government  can  carry  the  good-wUl  of 
the  natives  with  them. 

6-  PMicitjf  ^/  Hindoo  (rttd  MQkamm&ian  Bm-^ 
c€SMom.~~li  was  ui-ged  by  Edwardes  that  r^Jigioot 
processions  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  the  pnhtk 
streets^  under  protection  of  the  police,  Lawrenci^ 
joined  in  this  opinion — not,  howeverj  on  reilgious 
ground?,  but  because  the  processions  led  to  qttarrel- 
ling  and  fighting  between  rival  coramunions,  and 
because  the  Hindoo  idoh  and  picture's  are  often 
of  a  character  quite  unfiltcd  for  exhibition  in 
pubhc  thorongh  fares, 

7,  DiMphy  of  Prostitution  in  the  Streets,— ^Thk 
aspect  of  social  imtnoraliiy  is  far  more  glaring  in 
many  parts  of  India  than  in  European  dtjo^  bad 
aa  the  latter  may  be.    Eilwardes  recommended, 
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and  Lawrence  concurred  in  the  recommendation, 
that  the  police  arrangements  should  be  rendered 
more  stringent  in  this  matter. 

8.  Eeatrktions  on  Marriage  of  European  Soldiers, 
— Great  restrictions  were,  in  bygone  years, 
imposed  by  the  Company  on  the  marriage  of 
European  soldiers ;  and  a  shameM  disregard 
shewn  for  the  homes  of  those  who  were  married. 
Edwardes  condemned  this  state  of  things ;  and 
Lawrence  shared  his  views  to  a  great  extent.  He 
assorted  that  men  are  not  better  soldiers  for  being 
unmarried — rather  the  reverse ;  and  that  women 
and  children,  in  moderate  numbers,  need  not  be 
any  obstruction  to  military  arrangements.  Some 
change  in  this  matter  he  recommended.  He 
pointed  out,  however,  that  in  reference  to  the 
comfort  of  married  soldiers,  great  improvements 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Punjaub,  and  im- 
provements to  a  smaller  extent  in  other  parts  of 
Bntish  India.  He  fully  recognised  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  government  so  to  construct  barracks 
as  to  provide  for  the  proper  domestic  privacy  of 
maiTicd  soldiers  and  their  families. 

9.  Connection  of  the  Government  with  the  Opium- 
trade. — Edwardes  dwelt  on  the  objectionable 
character  of  this  connection.  Lawrence  replied 
that  the  English  were  not  called  upon  to  decide 
for  the  Chinese  how  far  the  use  of  opium  is  dele- 
terious ;  and  that,  until  we  checked  our  own  con- 
sumption of  intoxicating  liquors,  we  were  scarcely 
in  a  position  to  take  a  high  moral  tone  on  this 
point.  He  nevertheless  fully  agreed  that  it  was 
objectionable  in  any  government  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  this  drug,  actively  supervising  the 
storing  and  selling,  and  advancing  money  for  this 
purpose  to  the  cultivatoi*s.  It  was  a  revenue 
question,  defensive  wholly  on  financial  grounds. 
How  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  £4,000,000  or 
£6,000,000  thus  derived  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  ;  but  he  thought  the  best  course  would  be 
to  sever  the  connection  tetwecn  the  government 
and  the  opium-trade,  and  to  lay  a  heavy  customs 
duty  on  the  export  of  opium  from  India. 

10.  Indian  Excise  Laws. — It  was  contended  by 
Edwardes  that  the  government  encouraged  intem- 
perance by  farming  out  to  monopolists  the  right 
of  manufacturing  and  selling  intoxicating  drugs 
and  spirits.  Lawrence  contested  this  point.  He 
asserted  that  there  is  less  drunkenness  in  India, 
less  spirit-drinking  and  drug-chewing,  than  under 
the  former  native  rule,  when  the  trade  was  open 
to  all.  As  a  question  of  morals,  the  Indian  govern- 
ment does  no  more  than  that  of  the  home  country, 
in  deriving  a  revenue  from  spirituous  liquors ;  as 
a  question  of  fact,  the  evils  are  lessened  by  the 
very  monopoly  complained  of. 

Sir  John  Lawrence,  in  a  few  concluding 
remarks,  expressed  a  very  strong  belief  that 
Christian  civilisation  may  be  introduced  gradually 
into  India  if  a  temperate  policy  be  pursued ;  but 
that  rash  zeal  would  produce  great  disaster.  *  It  is 
when  unchristian  things  ai*e  done  in  the  name  of 
Christianity,  or  when  Christian  things  are  done 
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in  an  unchristian  way,  that  mischief  and  danger 
are  occasioned.*  He  recommended  that  as  soon 
as  the  supremo  government  had  organised  the 
details  of  a  just  and  well-considered  policy,  'it 
should  be  openly  avowed  and  universally  acted  on 
throughout  British  India ;  so  that  there  may  be 
no  diversities  of  practice,  no  isolated  or  conflicting 
efforts,  which  would  be  the  surest  means  of  exciting 
distrust ;  so  that  the  people  may  see  that  we  have 
no  sudden  or  sinister  designs  ;  and  so  that  we  may 
exhibit  that  harmony  and  uniformity  of  conduct 
which  befits  a  Christian  nation  striving  to  do  its 
duty.'  Finally,  he  expressed  a  singularly  firm 
conviction  that,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Punjaub, 
he  could  himself  carry  out  'all  those  measures 
which  are  really  matters  of  Christian  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  government:'  measures  which  'would 
arouse  no  danger,  would  conciliate  instead  of 
provoking,  and  would  subserve  the  ultimate 
diffusion  of  the  truth  among  the  people.' 

It  wants  no  other  evidence  than  is  furnished  by 
the  above  very  remarkable  correspondence,  to  shew 
that  the  future  government  of  India  must,  if  it  be 
effective,  be  based  on  some  system  which  has  been 
well  weighed  and  scrutinised  on  all  sides.  The 
problem  is  nothing  less  than  that  of  governing  a 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  human  beings, 
whose  characteristics  are  very  imperfectly  known 
to  us.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty  to  write 
out  a  scheme  or  plan  of  government,  plentifully 
bestrewed  with  personalities  and  accusations; 
there  have  been  many  such ;  but  the  calm  judg- 
ment of  men  filling  different  ranks  in  life,  and  con- 
versant with  different  aspects  of  Indian  character, 
can  alone  insure  the  embodiment  of  a  scheme 
calculated  to  benefit  both  India  and  England. 
Whether  the  abolition  of  the  governing  powers  of 
the  East  India  Company  will  facilitate  the  solution 
of  this  great  problem,  the  future  alone  can  shew ; 
it  will  at  any  rate  simplify  the  departmental 
operations. 

The  Queen's  proclamation,  announcing  the  great 
change  in  the  mode  of  government^  and  offering  an 
amnesty  to  evildoers  under  certain  easily  under- 
stood conditions,  adverted  cautiously  to  the  future 
and  its  prospects.  Before,  however,  touching  on 
this  important  document,  it  may  be  well  to  say 
a  few  words  concerning  the  military  operations 
in  the  few  weeks  immediately  preceding  its  issue. 

These  operations,  large  as  they  were,  had  resolved 
themselves  into  the  hunting  down  of  desperate 
bands,  rather  than  the  fighting  of  great  battles 
with  a  miUtary  opponent.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  India,  in  the  months  of  October  and  November, 
disturbances  had  been  nearly  quelled  except  in  two 
regions — Oude,  with  portions  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces  of  Rohilcund  and  Behar ;  and  Malwah, 
vnth  portions  of  Bundelcund  and  the  Nerbudda 
provinces.  Of  the  rest— Bengal,  Assam  and  the 
Delta  of  the  Ganges,  Aracan  and  Pegu,  the 
greater  portion  of  Behar  and  the  Northwest  Pro- 
vinces, the  Doab,  Sirhind  and  the  hill  regions, 
the  Punjaub,  Sinde,  Cutch  and  Giijer»t^  Bombay 
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and  its  vicinitj,  the  Deccan  under  the  Nizam,  the 
Nagpoor  territory,  the  Madms  region ,  Mjaorc,  the 
BmXh  Matiratta  ootmtry,  the  south  of  the  lodian 
peninsula — all  were  bo  nearly  at  peace  as  to  excite 
lililo  attention.  Of  the  two  excepted  region^  a 
few  details  will  Bhew  that  they  were  gradually 
Mling  more  and  more  under  British  power. 

In  the  Oude  region  the  guiding  spirit  was  still 
the  Begum,  one  of  the  wives  of  the  deposed  king. 
Bhu  had  the  same  kind  of  enetgy  and  ability  a^ 
the  Ranee  of  Jliansi,  with  less  of  cruelty ;  and  was 
hm^  deserving  of  a  meed  of  respeet  Camp- 
gonlp  told  that^  tmder  disappointment  at  the 
uniform  defeat  of  tlie  rebel  troops  whenever  and 
wherever  they  enoountenxl  the  English,  she  sent  a 
pair  of  bangles  (ankle-ornaments)  to  each  of  her 
generals  or  leaders— scoflingly  telling  him  to  w<mr 
tho&e  trinkets,  and  become  a  worn  an ,  unle^  he 
could  vanqnish  and  drive  out  the  Feringliees* 
This  had  the  effect  of  impelling  some  of  her 
oCcera  to  make  attacks  on  the  British ;  but  the 
attacks  were  utterly  futile.  There  were  many 
leadera  in  Oade  who  fought  on  their  own  aecount ; 
a  greater  number,  however,  acknowledged  a  kind 
of  fiiizerainty  in  tbe  Begnm^  If  she  did  not  win 
battles,  she  at  least  headed  armies,  and  carried 
on  open  warfare;  whereas  the  despicable  Nena 
8shib,  true  to  his  cowardice  from  first  to  last,  was 
hiding  In  jungles,  and  endeavouring  to  keep  his 
very  existence  unknown  to  the  English.  The 
military  operations  in  Oude  during  the  month  of 
October  were  not  extensive  in  character.  Sir 
Colin  OampbeU  (Lord  Clyde),  waiting  for  the 
esBMtien  of  the  autumnal  rains,  was  ooUecting 
scvond  columns,  with  a  view  of  hemming  in  the 
rebels  on  all  sides  and  eruishing  them.     That  they 

.would  ultimately  be  crushe^l^  everything  foretold  ; 

^  for  in  every  encounter,  large  or  suibAIj  they  were 
so  di^rftoafuUy  beaten  as  to  shew  that  the  leaders 
commanded  a  mere  predatory  rabble  rather  than  a 
btmve  disciplined  soldiery.  These  encounters  were 
mostly  in  Oude,  but  partly  in  Behar  and  Robib 
eund.  In  the  greater  number  of  instances,  how* 
ever,  the  rebels  ran  instead  of  fighting,  even  tiiough 
their  number  was  tenfold  that  of  their  opponents. 
The  skilled  mutinied  sepoys  from  the  Bengal  army 
were  becoming  daily  fewer  in  number,  so  many 
having  been  struck  down  by  war  and  by  pri- 
vation ;  their  places  were  now  taken  by  un  disci- 
plined rufllans,  who,  however  strong  for  rapine 
and  anarchy,  were  nearly  powerless  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Thousands  of  men  in  this  part  of 
India,  who  hail  become  impoverished,  almost 
houseless,  during  a  year  and  a  half  of  anarchy^ 
had  strong  temptation  to  join  the  rebel  leaders, 
from  a  hope  of  booty  or  plunder,  irresiiective  of 
any  national  or  patriotic  motive.  Sir  Colin,  when 
the  month  of  November  arrived*  entered  person- 
ally  on  his  plan  of  operations  i  which  waa  to  bar 
the  boundaries  of  Oudo  on  three  udes— the 
Gange?,  Rohilcund,  and  Behar — and  compel  the 
various  bcidies  of  rebels  either  to  fight  or  to  flee; 
if  they  fought,  their  virtual  annihilation  would  be 


almost  certain ;  if  they  fied,  it  ooold  wbIj  ht  y 
the  jungle  region   on   the    ICefkaial   froiilMr  ^ 
Oude,  where,   though   they   might   <stkrff  on  4 
hide-and-seek   ^me    for    many    tBOOtli^   tbr> 
military  importance  aa  rebela  wonld  eeom 
the  dead  of  the  night,  betweea  tha  1st  mod  ^J 
November,   the   veteran  ootnnxandcr-in-chitf 
forth  from  Allahabad  with  a  wdlsekclad  f 
crosiefl  the  Oanges,  and  adfanood  into  Ondc    : 
grst  work  was  to  issue  a  proclaiEtatioo,^  iUhi  ; 
threatening  rdl  evildoem     A  fow  daja  taTlkr,  i 
Lucknow,  Mr  Montgomery,  as  cliief-«oiiitm»:iTi 
had  issued  a  proclamation  for    the  cliMfuun: 
Oude— requiring  all  Ihalookdars  ta  murendcr  tkir 
guns,  all  persons  whatever  to  surrender  tlidrini^ 
all  leaders  to  refrain  from  bnildlng  and  mmtm* 
forts;  and  threatening  with  fine   and  impri'iii 
ment  those  who  should  disobey.     II  wns  talfini    ; 
and  believed  that  the  tbree  procliimalum  tbr. 
all  conduce  towarda  a  paci^catioti^ — iht  %^ 
(presently  to  be  noticed)  offering  panlott  Id  ur 
neers    who  yielded;    the    commatider-tiMibicfi 
threatening  dcstmotion  to  all  toW&B  and  rUla^ 
which   aided   rebels;   and   the    coimniMHiiKsnt, 
lessening  the  powers  for  misahief  h^  dofirirtng  tk  . 
inhabitant  generally  of  anni.       WUh  Sir  Cob 
advancing  towards  the  centre  of  Ood«  br  "*-•*-' 
ghur,  troops  from  Scctapoor,  Uopo  On 
Siilone,  and  Rowcroft  from  tho  Oogra  ai  i-jiah.; 
the  Begum  and  her  gupportera  were  gtadnillj  so 
hemmed  in  that  they  began  to  avail  tfa0GQi«lf«i  of 
the  terms  of  the  Queen'3  proclamation  hj  iatreudr 
It  was  to  such  a  result  that  tho  auttunitlei  Hi 
from  the  first  looked  ;  but  never  tifitil  nowhidiii 
the  conditions  for  it  been  favourable.  On^  of  the Ibt 
to  surrender  wan  Rajah  Lall  Madhoo  Singb^&dtief^ 
tain  of  great  influence  and  energy,  and  oud  wli<> .: 
character  had  not  been  stained  hy  deedii  of  em«jr'. 
In  the  Arrah  or  Jugdisporo    district,  ta  like 
manner,  the  close  of  the^scene  waa  foreBhadowc  j. 
Uramer  Singh   and    his*  oonfederat«»    had  hry 
baffled  Brigadier  Douglas ;    but  now  that  tr^M^p^ 
were   convergrng  from    all    quarters    upon   tbd 
jungle-haunt,  the  rebels  became  more  and  mim 
isolated    ^om    band^    In    other    distrlcli,   tbdr 
position  mere  and  more  critical^  and  their  Mi 
discomfiture  more  certain.     8tr  H,  Haveloek^  ioa 
of  the   deceased    general,    and    Colonel  TunM?f, 
pressed  them  more  and  more  witb  new  colmuQi, 
until  their  hopes  were  desperate.      One  excella&t 
expedient  was  the  cutting  down  of  tho  Jugdlspon 

*  *'  Hw  Comniuider^n'Ohier  proelMmn  to  Hia  p«o|il«  •€  Owi» 
tliAt,  xm^dT  ihn  0Td«r  of  iha  BIghl  Ugu,  tbe  Ooinsnuot-gMMn^  it 
eomcA  to  enforce  the  Ittir. 

*Ia  Dfdcr  ta  cITt'ct  this  without  dan^^  to  Ufm  aad  fffTWlf, 
itslrtAtice  tniist  ccn^e  an  tbei  pArt  of  t]i«  pMi[|i1«i^ 

■  Tbemoit  oxTict  di^lpllaa  will  1w  pr««ervii(|  in  tha  emmmt^ 
on  tb«  mBicb  ;  and  when  then  Is  no  retitlAxiia*^  boiiatt* «a4aM9> 
vin  be  spanijd,  find  do  plundcrliij  sllowecl  in  i|ie  tmma  aal 
Till«g».  Uiit  wbe»f«r  tlien  ii  ml«tano^  or  ervn  m  ta^to  ^^m 
flr^  Bffftlwt  th«  tiHMqw,  ihe  Inb&bkante  must  ^MpotH  l»  i^mf  Ikt 
tutu  thex  hmve  bnm^bt  no  Uii!A>«Ivq«»  Tbiolt  hmtmrn  wUL  I* 
plnnderfd,  mud  tbi^l;  Tlllngti  bumt^ 

*  Tbit  proclamattan  includc-t  oil  ZKUlu  oC  Iho  f**>fli»,  fl^ya  lie 
tbaloukdari'  ta  the  pooi-tidft  ryiAs. 

*  Tbc  ComniiLpdcjriti-cbicf  Istltm  *11  U%a  TrnTT  illnpcKiit  I9  fm**! 
in  thf^ir  towns  And  tHIjueu,  wli4:n  Uiigr  will  Itm  tatm  ot  an 
protcciioa  agftliub  all  vI^I^boo^* 
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jungle,  23  miles  in  length  bj  4  in  breadth ;  this 
useftil  work  was  begun  in  November  hj  Messrs 
Bum,  railway-  contractors. 

In  the  other  region  of  India  above  adverted  to-r 
comprising  those  districts  of  Malwah,  Bundelcund, 
&c.,  which  are  watered  by  the  Betwah,  the  Chnm- 
bnl,  the  Nerbudda,  and  their  tributaries — the 
leading  rebel  was  Tanteea  Topee,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  brought  forward  by  the  Revolt 
He  had  most  of  the  qualities  for  a  good  general — 
except  courage.  He  would  not  fight  if  he  could  help 
it ;  but  in  avoiding  the  British  generals  opposed  to 
him,  he  displayed  a  cunning  of  plan,  a  fertility  of 
resource,  and  a  celerity  of  movement,  quite  note- 
worthy. The  tnith  seems  to  have  been,  that  he 
held  power  over  an  enormous  treasure,  in  money 
and  jewels,  which  he  had  obtained  by  plunder- 
ing Scindia's  palace  at  Gwalior ;  this  treasure  he 
carried  with  him  wherever  he  went;  and  he 
shunned  any  encounters  which  might  endanger  it. 
He  looked  out  for  a  strong  city  or  fort,  where  he 
might  settle  down  as  a  Mahratta  prince,  with  a 
large  store  of  available  ready  wealth  at  hand ;  but 
as  the  British  did  not  choose  to  leave  him  in 
quietude,  he  marched  from  place  to  place.  Between 
the  beginning  of  June  and  the  end  of  November 
he  traversed  with  his  army  an  enormous  area  of 
country,  seizing  guns  from  various  towns  and  forts 
on  the  way,  but  usually  escaping  before  the  English 
could  catch  him.  Former  chapters  have  shewn  by 
what  strange  circumvolutions  he  arrived  at  Julra 
Patteen  ;  and  a  detail  of  operations  would  shew 
that  his  subsequent  movements  were  equally 
erratic.  He  went  to  Seronj,  then  to  Esagurh,  then 
to  Chunderee,  then  to  Peshore,  then  arrived  at  the 
river  Betwah,  and  wavered  whether  he  should  go 
southward  to  the  Deccan  or  northward  towards 
Jhansi.  Everywhere  he  was  either  followed  or 
headed,  by  columns  and  detachments  under  Michel, 
Mayne,  Parkes,  Smith,  and  other  officers.  Whenever 
they  could  bring  him  to  an  encounter,  they  invariably 
beat  him  most  signally ;  but  when,  as  generally  hap- 
pened, ho  escaped  by  forced  marches,  they  tracked 
him.  He  picked  up  guns  and  men  as  he  went ;  so 
that  the  amount  of  his  force  was  never  correctly 
known ;  it  varied  from  three  to  fifteen  thousand. 
One  of  the  most  severe  defeats  he  received  was  at 
Sindwah,  on  the  19th  of  October,  at  the  hands  of 
General  Michel  ;  another,  on  the  25  th,  near 
Multhone,  from  the  same  active  general.  It 
was  felt  on  all  sides  that  this  game  could  not 
be  indefinitely  continued.  Tanteea  Topee  was 
like  a  hunted  beast  of  prey,  pnnoed  by  enemies 
who  would  not  let  him  rest.  "When  H  had 
been  clearly  .iscertained  by  General  Roberta^  in 
Rajpootana,  that  the  fleet-footed  and  unencnm- 
bered  rebel  soldiery  could  escape  faster  thao 
British  troops  could  follow  them,  a  new  mode  of 
strategy  was  adopted ;  columns  from  four  different 
directions  began  to  march  towards  a  common 
centre,  near  which  centre  were  Tanteea  and  his 
rebels;  if  one  column  could  not  catch  him,  another 
could  head  him  and  drive  him  back.     Thus  it  was 


considered  a  military  certainty  that  he  must  be  run 
down  at  last.  And  if  he  fell,  the  great  work  of 
pacification  in  that  part  of  India  would  be  pretty 
well  effected ;  for  there  was  no  rebel  force  of  any 
account  except  that  commanded  by  Tanteea  Topee. 
After  his  defeat  at  Multhone,  Tanteea  was  in  great 
peril ;  Michel  literally  cut  his  army  in  two ;  and 
if  he  had  pursued  the  larger  instead  of  the  smaller 
of  these  two  sections,  he  might  possibly  have  cap- 
tured Tanteea  himself.  On  the  last  day  in  October, 
the  rebel  leader  crossed  the  Nerbudda  river,  there- 
by turning  his  back  on  the  regions  occupied  by  the 
columns  of  Roberts,  Napier,  Michel,  Smith,  and 
Whitlock.  During  November,  he  made  some 
extraordinary  marches  in  the  country  immedi- 
ately southward  of  the  Nerbudda — being  heard  of 
successively  at  Baitool,  the  Sindwara  hills,  and 
other  little-known  places  in  that  region.  He  was 
no  better  off  than  before,  however,  for  forces  were 
immediately  sent  against  him  iVom  Ahmednuggur, 
Kamptee,  and  other  places ;  he  had  lost  nearly  all 
his  guns  and  stores,  his  rebel  followers,  though 
laden  with  wealth,  were  footsore  and  desponding ; 
and,  for  the  first  time,  his  companions  began  to 
look  out  for  favourable  terms  of  surrender.  The 
Queen*s  proclamation  was  eminently  calculated  to 
withdraw  his  misguided  followers  from  him ;  and 
the  Nawab  of  Banda,  the  most  influential  among 
them,  was  the  first  to  give  himself  up  to  General 
Michel. 

Not  only  was  a  large  measure  of  forgiveness 
held  out  to  those  who  would  return  to  their 
allegiance;  but  the  British  troops  in  India  were 
becoming  so  formidably  numerous  as  to  render  still 
more  certain  than  ever  the  eventual  triumph  of 
order  and  good  government.  The  Queen's  troops 
in  India  at  the  beginning  of  November,  those 
on  the  passage  fh>m  England,  and  those  told  off 
for  further  shipment,  amounted  altogether  to  little 
short  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  It  affords  a 
striking  instance  of  triumph  over  difficulties,  that 
between  November  1857  and  November  1858  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam-navigation  Com- 
pany conveyed  no  less  than  8190  officers  and 
soldiers  to  India  by  the  overland  route — in  spite 
of  the  forebodhigs  that  that  route  would  bo 
unsuitable  for  whole  regiments  of  soldiers;  the 
burning  ligyptian  desert  and  the  reef-bound  Red 
Sea  were  traversed  almost  without  disaster,  under 
the  watchful  care  of  this  company. 

The  1st  of  November  1858  was  a  great  day  in 
India.  On  this  day  the  transference  of  governing 
power  from  the  East  India  Company  to  Queen  « 
Victoria  was  made  known  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  empire.  A  royal  proclamation*^ 
was  kraed,  whkh  many  regarded  as  the  Magna 
Charta  of  natire  liberty  in  India.  At  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  Madras,  Lahore,  Kuracliec,  Delhi,  Agra, 
Allahabad,  Nagpoor,  Mysore,  Rangoon,  and  other 
gi-eat  cities,  this  proclamation  was  read  with  every 
accompaniment  of  ceremonial  splendour  that  could 
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gi?e  dignity  to  the  occasion  in  the  eyes  of  the 
natives;  and  at  every  British  station,  largo  or 
small,  it  TV  as  read  amid  such  military  honours  as 
each  place  afTor^^ed.  It  was  translated  into  most 
of  the  laiignages,  and  many  of  the  diakcta  of 
India.  It  was  printed  in  ten 3  of  thousands,  and 
distributed  whereref  natirea  were  wont  most 
to  congregate — in  order  that  all  mig?it  know 
that  Queen  Victoria  wa3  now  virtoally  Empreas 
of  India ;  that  the  governor-general  was  now 
her  viceroy;  that  the  natis^e  firincca  might  rely  en 
tho  observance  hy  her  of  all  treaties  made  with 
them  hy  tho  Company;  that  she  desired  no 
encroachment  on,  or  annexation  of,  the  tenitoriea 
of  those  princes  ;  that  she  would  not  interfere  with 
the  reli^on  of  the  natives,  or  countenance  any 
favonritism  in  matters  of  faith  ;  that  creed  or  caste 
should  not  be  a  bar  to  employment  in  ber  service ; 
that  the  ancient  legal  tenures  and  forms  of  India 
should,  as  far  as  possible^  be  adhered  to  ;  and  that 
all  mutiueers  and  rebels^  except  those^vhose  hands 
were  blood-stained  by  actual  murder^  should 
receive  a  full  and  gracious  pardon  on  abandoning 
their  acts  of  insurgency.  When  these  words  were 
uttered  aloud  at  Bombay  (and  tho  ceremony  was 
more  or  less  similar  at  tlie  other  cities  named) 
the  spectacle  was  such  as  the  natives  of  India 
had  never  before  seen.  The  governor  and  all  the 
chief  civilians ;  the  mibtary  officers  and  the  troops ; 
the  clei^gy  of  all  the  various  Christian  dcnomina* 
tiona ;  tlie  merchants,  ship-owners,  and  traders  ; 
the  Mohammedans^  Hindoos,  Mahrattas^  Parsecs — 
all  were  representeil  among  the  throng  around  the 
spot  from  whence  the  pTOclanmtion  was  read,  first 
in  English,  und  then  in  I^fahratta.  And  then  the 
shouting,  the  music  of  inilit^ny  bands,  the  firing  of 
guns,  the  waving  of  flags,  the  illuminalions  at 
Dight,  the  fireworks  in  tho  publie  squares,  the  blue- 
lights  and  manning  of  the  ships,  the  banquets  in 


hanoo^ 


the  chief  mansions— all  rendered  tills  a  day 
borne  in  remembrance.  Sir  Janasetjee  Jeji 
the  Pareee  baronet,  vied  ^itfa  the  Chi 
in  the  munificence  of  pejoicing ;  and  inde©^ 
little  did  religious  differences  mar  the  ^ 
of  the  scene,  that  Catholic  chapels,  Mohai 
mosques,  Hindoo  pagodas,  atid  Pardee 
were  alike  lighted  up  at  night.  It  maj' 
that  every  one  was  eiiable<l  to  assign  good: 
for  his  rejoicing  j  but  there  was  certaiulj 
general  concurrence  of  opiniou  that  the  dcdftnf 
sovereignty  of  Queen  Victoria,  as  a  sub^bite  Ir 
the  cver-iucoraprehensible  'raj  '  of  the  Ea^t  ladii 
Company,  was  a  presage  of  good  for  British  ladi^ 
At  Caleutta.lhe  proclamation  liad  the  singuhir  ^ 
fortune  of  winning  the  approval  of  a  ccnmsnin^ 
always  very  difficult  to  please.  The  Enroptiia 
consented  to  lay  aside  all  inioor  coiisjderatioo^  a 
order  to  do  honour  to  the  great  principles  ittn^iii 
in  the  proclamation.  The  natives,  toOj  tooktfaek 
share  iu  the  rejoicing.  A  public  meeting  wii]|iid 
early  in  the  month,  at  which  ati  itiflnential  Oinko^ 
Baboo  Ram gopal  Ghose,  made  an  ail i mated 
He  said,  among  other  things  :  ^  If  1  had  power i 
influeuce,  I  would  proclaim  through  the  length 
breadth  of  this  land— from  the  llimalayiis  to  Ci|i 
Comorin,  from  the  Brahmaputra  to  the  Btj  i( 
Cambay — that  never  were  the  natives  more  gro*^ 
oujiy  mistaken  than  they  have  been  in  nlopticf 
tho  notion  foisted  on  them  by  designing  iM 
ambitious  men— that  their  religimi  was  ^  t^, 
for  that  notion  I  believe  to  have  been  at  the  root 
of  the  late  rebellion**  Home  of  the  more  irdrElv 
gent  natives  rightly  understood  the  nature  of  tl 
great  change  made  in  the  govern  m cut  of  liuUi 
but  among  the  ignorant,  it  remained  a  niytten- 
rendered,  however,  very  palatable  bj  th©  open 
avowal  of  a  Queen  regnantj  and  of  a  proclam*titt 
breathing  sentimenta  of  justice  and  kindness^ 
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EaH  India  Companjfa  PttUtQn  ta  Parltamtutf 
Jfinmry  IS^— (See  p,  509.) 


O  tlie  Right  Honourable  tUe  Lordi 

'.   l^ptritnnl    and   Temporal,    and    ttie 

'^-'^   Honourable    the   Commons  of   the 

'^    ViihQtl    Kingdom   of    Great  EritaJo 

and  Irelund  in  ParluLmcnt  asfiomblod  ; 

The  liumble  PtiUtlon  of  the  Eaut  India 

Com  puny,  Showeth  ^ 

That  your  potitioner."?,  at  their  own 
expense,  and   hy  tho  agency  of  thoir  own 
'civil  and  mihtafy  Servants,  onginaKy  acquired 
for  this  country  it^  magnificent  empiie  in  the 
Ehst, 

That  tho  foundationfl  of  this  empire  were  laid  by 
your  petitioner^  at  that  time  neither  aided  nor  eon^ 
IroUed  by  parliament,  at  the  some  period  nt  wlilch  a 
ancceasion  of  admlniatratione  under  the  (control  of 
parliament  were  lo^ng  to  tlio  Crown  of  Great  Bntain 
another  grent  empU'o  on  the  oppoaito  Bido  of  the 
Atlantic. 

That  du]-mg  iho  period  of  about  a  century,  \^hlch 
hafi  iinco  eln|)«ed,  the  Indian  possesfiien!}  of  this 
country  have  been  govern lhI  and  defended  from  the 
resourced  of  those  possessieoap  without  the  Bmaltest 
coat  to  the  British  exchequer,  which,  to  Che  best  ef 
your  petitionom^  knowlodgo  artd  belief,  cannot  h&  tmd 
of  any  other  of  the  numeroui  foreign  dependencicfl  of 
the  Crown. 

That  it  being  manifestly  improper  that  the  admlnid^ 
tration  of  any  Briiiab  possoGsion  should  bo  indopendout 
of  ttio  general  govfjmment  of  the  empire,  parliamept 
provided  In  1763  that  a  department  of  the  imperial 
government  should  have  full  cognisance  of,  and  power 
of  control  over,  the  acts  of  your  petitioners  in  the 
administration  of  India ;  since  which  time  the  homo 
branch  of  the  Indian  government  has  boon  conducted 
by  the  joint  connsela  and  on  the  joint  rcsponsibUUy  of 
your  petttionerH  and  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown. 

That  this  arran^otocot  lia^  at  subsequent  portods 
undergone  reconsideration  from  the  legidature,  and 
various  convprehonsivc  and  carehLl  parliamentary 
inquiries  have  been  made  into  its  practieal  o]}cratiou ; 
the  result  of  which  has  been,  on  oach  oeciision^  a 
renewed  grant  to  your  petitioners  of  the  powcn  oicr* 
cised  by  tJietn  in  the  adminiati'ation  of  India* 


That  the  Inst  of  these  occasions  was  so  recent  us 
1S53,  in  whicii  year  the  arrangements  which  hod 
existed  for  nearly  three  qnar tors  of  a  century  were, 
with  certain  modifications,  re-enacted,  and  still  subBlst^ 

That,  net  withstanding,  your  peti  tie  tiers  liave  received 
an  intimation  from  her  Majesty's  ministers  of  their 
Intention  to  propose  to  parliatneut  a  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  government  of  her  Majesty's 
East  Indian  dominions  under  the  direct  aubhoriiy  of 
the  Crown  :  a  change  neccEssai'ily  involviog  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  East  India  Company  as  an  instrument  of 
government. 

That  your  petitioners  have  not  been  informed  of  the 
reasons  which  have  induced  her  Majesty's  ministerSj 
without  any  previous  Inquiry,  to  come  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  putting  an  end  to  a  system  of  administration 
which  parliament,  after  inquiry,  deliberately  confirmed 
and  sanctioned  less  than  five  years  ago,  and  whichj  in 
its  modified  form,  has  net  been  in  operation  quite  four 
years,  and  cannot  be  com^idered  to  have  undergone  a 
sufficient  trial  during  that  short  period. 

That  your  petitioners  do  not  understand  that  her 
Afajesty^^  nilnistors  impttte  any  failure  to  those  arrange^ 
ments,  or  bring  any  charge,  either  great  or  smaU, 
again EiL  yoiu-  potitionei's.  Hut  the  time  at  which  the 
proposal  is  made,  compels  your  petitioners  to  regard 
it  as  mmng  from  the  calamitous  eventa  which  have 
recently  occurred  in  India. 

That  your  petitioners  challenge  tlto  most  searelnng 
invesUgaUon  into  the  mutiny  of  the  Denial  oruiy,  and 
the  causes,  whettier  remote  or  immediate,  which  pro- 
duced that  mutiny.  They  have  instructed  the  govern- 
ment of  India  to  appoint  a  commlssiou  for  conducting 
such  an  inquiry  on  the  spot  ;  and  it  Is  their  most 
anxious  wish  that  a  similar  inquiry  may  bo  instituted 
in  til  is  country  hy  your  [lordsliips^]  honourable  House, 
in  order  tliat  it  may  bo  ascertained  whether  anything, 
either  in  tixe  constitution  of  the  home  government  of 
India,  or  in  the  conduct  of  those  by  whom  it  has  been 
administer ed«  has  had  any  sluiro  in  producing  the 
mutiny,  or  Itas  in  any  way  impeded  the  measures  for 
its  suppresaion  ;  and  whcLhor  the  luutiny  Itself)  or  any 
eircomstanco  connected  with  it^  affords  any  evidence 
of  the  failure  of  iho  arrangements  under  wklcH  India 
is  at  present  administered. 

That  were  it  oven  true  that  these   arrangements 
had  failed,  the  failure  could  constitute  no  reason  for 
divesting  the  East  India  Company  oi:  its  funetiens,  and 
transfciTing  them  to  her  Sfsjesty^a  government      ^ 
under  the  existing  system^  her  Majesty *s  go 
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Uav©  tlio  decidiijg  rotce,  The  <3iiiy  itn posed  upon 
the  Court  of  Directora  is^  to  origlnata  measures  aDd 
fmrne  driifts  of  infltnictioDS.  Even  liad  Ihoy  baon 
remise  in  this  duty,  tlistr  Tomisaacaa,  however  discred- 
itable to  themselves,  could  in  no  way  absolve  tho 
responaibility  of  har  ^lajcstj'a  govarnment ;  eincc  the 
miniatei-  Tor  India  possessee,  and  lias  freiioontly  exer- 
cifled,  UiG  power  of  requiring  that  the  Court  of  Difect- 
om  should  take  any  unhject  into  consideiatiou,  an^ 
preparu  a  draft-dispatch  for  hii  approval.  Her 
Maju«tj*a  govcmmeat  are  thoa  m  thu  fullest  seuao 
accouutablo  for  all  that  haa  bcc^u  douc,  aud  far  all  tiiat 
haa  been  forborne  or  omitted  to  bo  doue.  Your  peti- 
tEonerSj  oa  tho  other  haud^  are  accouu table  only  in 
so  far  as  the  act  or  omiiieion  has  been  promoted  by 
thomsolvea. 

That  under  theae  cirommstancei,  if  the  administra- 
tion of  India  had  been  a  fail  tiro  ^  it  would,  your  peti- 
tioners submit,  have  been  somewhat  unreasonable,  to 
expect  that  a  remedy  would  be  found  in  annihilating 
the  branch  of  the  ruling  authority  which  could  not  bo 
the  one  priacipally  iu  faulty  and  nugUt  be  altogotber 
blamclesi,  in  order  to  concentrate  aU  powers  in  tbo 
braneh  which  had  nocesaartly  the  docbive  ihare  in 
©Tery  error,  real  or  supposed.  To  b4jliove  that  the 
administration  of  India  would  have  been  more  free 
from  err  or  J  had  it  been  conducted  by  a  minister  of  the 
Crown  without  the  aid  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  would 
be  to  believe  that  the  ministor,  with  full  power  to 
govern  India  aa  he  pleased,  Iulb  governed  iU  because 
bo  has  had  the  asau&tauce  of  ©xperienced  and  rospon- 
Biblo  advisers, 

That  your  pctitionersj  however,  do  not  seek  to  vindi- 
cate themselves  at  the  expense  of  nny  other  authority ; 
they  claim  their  fail  share  of  the  rofiponsibihty 
of  the  manner  in  which  India  has  practically  heoo 
governed.  That  responsibility  ia  to  them  not  a  subject 
of  huniiliation^  but  of  pride.  They  are  contciout  thut 
their  advice  and  initiative  have  been,  and  have 
deserved  to  bo^  a  great  and  potent  element  in  the 
conduct  of  affaira  in  India.  And  tliey  feel  complete 
assurance,  that  the  more  attention  is  bestowed,  and 
the  more  light  thrown  upon  India  and  its  admint^- 
tration,  the  more  evident  it  will  become,  that  the 
governmont  in  which  they  have  borne  a  part,  haa  been 
not  only  one  of  the  pm^st  in  intention^  hut  one  of  the 
most  beneficent  in  act>  ever  known  among  mankind  ; 
that  during  the  last  and  pfreeent  generations  la  parti- 
cular, it  luis  been,  in  all  departmcntSj  one  of  the  moat 
rapidly  improving  govemmente  in  the  world  ;  and 
that  J  at  the  timo  when  this  change  la  proposed^  a 
greater  number  of  important  improvoTneuts  are  in  a 
state  of  rapid  progress  than  at  any  former  period. 
And  they  are  satiafied  that  wliatever  further  improve- 
ments may  ho  hereafter  efibcted  in  India,  can  only 
ijunsist  in  the  development  of  germs  already  planted, 
and  in  building  on  foundations  already  laid,  under  their 
authority,  and  iu  a  great  meaaure  by  their  express 
tnatroctions. 

That  auch,  however,  is  not  the  impression  likely  to 
be  mada  on  the  public  mind,  either  in  Kugland  or  in 
Indi^i,  by  the  ejection  of  your  petitioners  from  tlio 
place  they  fill  in  the  Indian  administration.  It  ia  not 
vsmi  with  Btatef^men  to  propose  the  complete  abolition 
of  a  system  of  government  of  which  tlie  pfactioal  i>pcr- 
ation  is  not  condemned.  It  might  therefore  be  generally 
hiforred  from  the  proposed  measureSj  if  carried  into 
effect  at  the  present  time,  that  the  East  India  Comjiany 
having  been  intmsted  with  an  important  portion  of  the 
Administration  of  India,  have  so  abused  tlielr  trusty  eis 
(q  have  produced  a  sanguinary  inaurreetienf  and  aeady 


loat  India  to  the  British  empii*e  l  aia4  that  havii^ 
crowned  a  long  <^reer  of  mi^govcnimeatp  they  * 
in  deference  to  public  indigtiaiionf  been  dr 
cashiered  for  their  miiconduot. 

That  if  tho  character  of  tUo  Ea^t  India 
were  alone  concerned,  your  petitioners  might  be 
ing  to  await  the  verdict  of  history.  They  arc  ctti 
tliat  posterity  will  do  them  justice.  And  ikxy 
confident  that,  even  now,  justico  is  dooo  to  ihcoi  m 
minds,  not  only  of  her  Majesty's  ministeii^  bnl  «f 
who  have  any  claim  to  bo  compct^oi  jud^  af  ( 
subject.  But  though  your  potitioocrs  could  afed 
wait  fyr  the  reversal  of  the  verdict  of  ooa43aa^'' 
winch  will  be  believed  througbont  the  world  to 
been  passed  on  Oiem  and  their  government  by 
British  nation,  your  potitionera  csJinot  look  withooiiii 
deepest  uneasiness  at  the  effect  likely  to  bo  pii94vri 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  India*  To  tbMB-W 
ever  ineorrccLly  the  name  may  cx|iresiB  th«  fitft  tfe 
British  government  in  India  is  the  govemtaiDi  of  it 
East  India  Compriny.  To  their  minds^  tbe  MMmM 
tho  Company  will^  for  some  timo  to  c&m^  mum  Qe 
abolition  of  tho  whole  syitom  of  admintstratioii  M 
which  the  Company  ii  identified.  The  meafiure,  vHt^ 
duced  simultaneously  with  tho  influx  of  an  ovefwbcib> 
ing  Britieh  force,  will  be  coincident  with  a  ^amA 
outcry,  in  itself  most  alarming  to  their  fcAT^  frooi  ■■( 
of  the  organs  of  opinion  in  iliii  cotintry,  «b  well  it  if 
English  opinion  in  tndia^  denoimciiig  the  pMl  poiief  ^ 
the  government  on  the  expreaa  grt^mnd  that  Ii  haib^ 
too  forbearing,  and  too  considerate  towaitls  llw  latffm 
The  people  of  India  will  at  fitst  feel  no  certeiolgr  lk|  | 
the  now  government  or  tha  gorerninL^Qt  mideriin 
name,  which  it  is  proposed  to  iiitix>du<^,  wUJ  MdlW 
ho^nd  by  tire  pledges  of  its  predecessors.  Tb«y  will 
bo  slow  to  beiieve  Uiat  a  gevefftimctii  has  km 
destroyed,  only  to  bo  followed  by  jmolhiir  whieh  iQl 
act  on  the  same  principles,  and  oidlisfv  to  tfae  au 
measures.  Ti^ey  cannot  suppose  that  the  exdts^ 
organ  of  administration  would  be  ewept  awsy  vit^ 
the  Intention  of  reversing  any  part  of  its  policy.  TWf 
will  see  the  authorities,  both  at  lioTtie  md  ia  hdi$^ 
surrounded  by  persons  vehemently^  ^^^^^  wW 
chanTea  in  many  parts  of  that  policy-  Interpreting  ai 
they  must  do,  tbo  change  in  tlio  insimmeat  of  gvftt» 
ment  aa  a  concession  to  these  opinionn  and  Miaf% 
they  can  hardly  fail  to  believe  that^  whatever  etoi  my 
be  intended,  the  government  will  no  longer  te  fti* 
mitted  to  observe  that  strict  impariialiey  h»twem  liem 
who  profess  its  own  creed  and  those  who  h«ld  ^9 
creeds  of  its  native  subjects^  whloh  hitherto  dtt^ 
aeterised  it  ;  that  their  strongest  and  most  4ti|lf 
rooted  feelings  wiU  henooforth  be  treated  with  worn 
less  regard  than  heretofore ;  and  tliat  a  directly 
aggreisivQ  policy  towards  everything  in  tlieir  hahiu, 
or  in  their  usages  and  custom^  which  Enghatusn 
deem  objectionable,  will  be  no  longoj^  conllaed  li 
individuals  and  private  aasociatiotws,  but  will  be  buAal 
by  all  tho  power  of  government.  4 

And  hero  your  pctilioners  tliiiifc  it  insportaai  ia 
obiserve,  thut  in  absUining  as  tboy  have  dona  from 
all  iutcrfcrcnee  with  any  5  the  religioiza  practice  t/t 
tho  people  of  India,  except  such  as  are  abhorrent  to 
humanity,  they  have  acted  not  only  from  their  own 
conviction  of  what  is  juit  and  c^pedjent^  bat  ia 
aeeordanco  with  the  avowed  intentions  and  ex^^e^i 
enactments  of  the  legislature,  framed  *  in  order  iStst 
regard  should  be  bad  to  the  civil  and  religiotis  migei 
of  the  natives,'  and  also  *tliat  sails,  civil  or  crimtml, 
against  the  natives^*  should  bo  conducted  ncoortliti^ 
to  such  rules  ^as  may  accommodate  the  same  ta  the 
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relk^ion  and  manners  of  the  natives/  That  their  policy 
in  this  respect  has  been  successful,  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that,  during  a  military  mutiny,  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  unfounded  apprehensions  of  danger  to  reli- 
gion, tho  heads  of  tho  native  states  and  the  masses  of 
the  population  have  remained  faithful  to  the  British 
government.  Your  petitioners  need  hardly  observe, 
how  very  different  would  probably  have  been  the 
issue  of  the  late  events  if  the  native  princes,  instead 
of  aiding  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  had  put 
themselves  at  its  head,  or  if  the  general  population 
had  joined  in  the  revolt ;  and  how  probable  it  is  that 
both  these  contingencies  would  have  occurred  if  any 
real  ground  had  been  given  for  the  persuasion  that 
the  British  government  intended  to  identify  itself 
with  proselytism.  It  is  tho  honest  conviction  of  your 
petitioners,  that  any  serious  apprehension  of  a  change 
•  of  policy  in  this  respect  would  be  likely  to  be  followed, 
at  no  distant  period,  by  a  general  rising  throughout 
India. 

That  your  petitioners  have  seen  with  tho  greatest 
pain,  the  demonstrations  of  indiscriminate  animosity 
towards  the  natives  of  India  on  the  part  of  our 
countrymen  in  India  and  at  home,  which  have  grown 
up  since  the  late  unhappy  events.  They  believe  these 
sentiments  to  be  fundamentally  unjust;  they  know 
them  to  be  fatal  to  the  possibility  of  good  government 
in  India.  They  feel  that  if  such  demonstrations  should 
continue,  and  especially  if  weight  be  added  to  them  by 
legislating  under  their  supposed  influence,  no  amount  of 
wisdom  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  government 
will  avail  to  restore  that  confidence  of  the  governed  in 
the  intentions  of  their  rulers,  without  which  it  is  vain 
even  to  attempt  the  improvement  of  the  people. 

That  your  petitioners  cannot  contemplate  without 
dismay  the  doctrine  now  widely  promulgated,  that 
India  should  bo  administered  with  an  especial  view  to 
the  benefit  of  the  English  who  reside  there — or  that 
in  its  administration  any  advantages  should  be  sought 
for  her  Majesty's  subjects  of  European  birth,  except 
that  which  they  will  necessarily  derive  from  their 
superiority  of  intelligence,  and  from  the  increased 
prosperity  of  the  people,  the  improvement  of  tho  pro- 
ductive resources  of  the  country,  and  the  extension  of 
commercial  intcrcoui'se.  Your  petitioners  regard  it  as 
the  most  honourable  characteristic  of  the  government 
of  India  by  England,  that  it  has  acknowledged  no  such 
dbtinction  as  that  of  a  dominant  and  a  subject  race ; 
but  has  held  that  its  first  duty  was  to  the  people  of 
India.  Your  petitioners  feel  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  hostility  with  which  they  are  assailed,  is  caused  by 
the  belief  that  they  are  peculiarly  the  guardians  of  this 
principle^  and  that,  so  long  as  they  have  any  voice  in 
the  administration  of  India,  it  cannot  easily  be  in- 
fringed ;  and  your  petitioners  will  not  conceal  their 
belief  that  their  exclusion  from  any  part  in  the  govern- 
ment is  likely,  at  the  present  time,  to  bo  regarded  in 
India  as  a  firat  successful  attack  on  that  principle. 

That  your  petitioners,  therefore,  most  earnestly 
represent  to  your  [lordships*]  honourable  House  that 
even  if  the  contemplated  change  could  be  proved  to 
be  in  itself  advisable,  the  present  is  a  most  unsuitable 
time  for  entertaining  it ;  and  they  most  strongly  and 
respectfully  urge  on  your  [lordships']  honourable 
House  tho  expediency  of  at  least  deferring  any  such 
change  until  it  can  bo  effected  at  a  period  when  it 
would  not  be,  in  tho  minds  of  the  people  of  India, 
directly  connected  with  the  recent  calamitous  events, 
and  with  the  feelings  to  which  those  events  have 
either  given  rise,  or  have  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
manifestation.     Such  postponement^  your  petitioners 


submit,  would  allow  time  for  a  more  mature  consider- 
ation than  has  yet  been  given,  or  can  be  given  in  the 
present  excited  stato  of  the  public  mind,  to  the  various 
questions  connected  with  the  organisation  of  a  govern- 
ment for  India;  and  would  enable  tho  most  compe- 
tent minds  in  the  nation  calmly  to  examine  whether 
any  new  arrangement  can  be  devised  for  the  home 
government  of  India  uniting  a  greater  number  of  the 
conditions  of  good  administration  than  the  present,  and 
if  so,  which,  among  the  numerous  schemes  which  have 
been  or  may  be  proposed,  possesses  those  requisites  in 
the  greatest  degree. 

That  your  petitioners  have  always  willingly  acquiesced 
in  any  changes  which,  after  discussion  by  parliament, 
were  deemed  conducive  to  the  general  wel&re,  although 
such  changes  may  have  involved  important  sacrifices 
to  themselves.  They  would  refer  to  their  partial 
relinquishment  of  trade  in  1813  ;  to  its  total  abandon- 
ment, and  the  placing  of  their  commercial  charter 
in  abeyance  in  1833 ;  to  the  transfer  to  India  of  their 
commercial  assets,  amounting  to  £15,858,000,  a  sum 
greatly  exceeding  that  ultimately  repayable  to  them 
in  respect  of  their  capital,  independent  of  territorial 
rights  and  claims ;  and  to  their  concurrence,  in  1853, 
in  the  measure  by  which  the  Court  of  Directors  was 
reconstructed,  and  reduced  to  its  present  number. 
In  the  same  spirit,  your  petitioners  would  most  gladly 
co-operate  with  her  Majesty's  government  in  correcting 
any  defects  which  may  bo  considered  to  exist  in  the 
details  of  the  present  system  ;  and  they  would  be 
prepai^ed,  without  a  murmur,  to  relinquish  their  trust 
altogether,  if  a  better  system  for  the  control  of  the 
government  of  India  can  be  devised.  But  as  they 
believe  that,  in  the  construction  of  such  a  system, 
there  are  conditions  which  cannot,  without  the  most 
dangerous  consequences,  be  departed  from,  your  peti- 
tioners respectfully  and  deferentially  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  your  [lordships']  honourable  House  their 
view  of  those  conditions,  in  the  hope  that  if  your 
[lordships']  honourable  House  should  see  reason  to 
agree  in  that  view,  yon  will  withhold  your  legislative 
sanction  from  any  arrangement  for  the  government  of 
India  which  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  in  question 
in  at  least  an  equal  degree  with  the  present. 

That  your  petitioners  may  venture  to  assume  that 
it  will  not  be  proposed  to  vest  the  home  portion  of 
the  administration  of  India  in  a  minister  of  the  Crown, 
without  the  adjunct  of  a  council  composed  of  states- 
men experienced  in  Indian  affairs.  Her  Majesty's 
ministers  cannot  but  be  aware  that  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  governing  a  foreign  country,  and  in 
particular  a  country  like  India,  requires  as  much 
special  study  as  any  other  profession,  and  cannot 
possibly  bo  possessed  by  any  one  who  has  not  devoted 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  to  the  acquisition 
of  it. 

That  in  constituting  a  body  of  experienced  advisers, 
to  be  associated  with  the  Indian  minister,  your  peti- 
tioners consider  it  indispensable  to  bear  in  mind  that 
this  body  should  not  only  bo  qualified  to  adviso  the 
minister,  but  also,  by  its  advice,  to  exorcise,  to  a 
certain  degree,  a  moral  check.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  minister,  as  a  general  rule,  should  himself 
know  India;  while  he  will  bo  exposed  to  perpetual 
solicitations  from  individuals  and  bodies,  either  entirely 
ignorant  of  that  country,  or  knowing  only  enough 
of  it  to  impose  on  those  who  know  still  less  than 
themselves^  and  having  very  frequently  objects  in 
view  other  than  the  interests  or  good  government 
of  India.  The  influences  likely  to  be  brought  to  bear 
on  him  through  the  organs  of  popular  opinion  wiU, 
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in  the  mojority  of  eases,  bo  equal Ij  mlslendmg,  TLe 
ptiblic  opinion  of  Eii;jlii!id,  itself  nccossartly  unac* 
quELttited  with  Indian  nffaira,  can  only  fuliow  ilio 
promptings  of  those  who  take  most  pains  to  influence  it ; 
and  tlieso  will  generjilty  be  Rtich  &»  have  soma  private 
interest  to  sen^e.  It  is,  therefore,  youv  petitioners 
snbmitj  of  the  iitmoit  imporLonee  that  any  eounctl 
Tvlilch  may  fena  a  part  of  the  home  government  of 
India  should  derive  sufRi'ient  weight  from  its  constitn- 
tioii,  and  from  tlm  I'l^lation  it  occupies  lo  tUo  itiinieiter, 
to  be  a  substantial  barrier  ogainat  those  inroads  of 
eelf-lnterefit  and  ignoTaueo  in  this  country  from  which 
the  government  of  India  hoB  hitherto  been  compara- 
tively free,  but  against  which  it  would  bo  too  miieh  to 
ejtpeci  lIuLt  parliament  should  of  itself  afford  a  sufiieient 
protectioti^ 

That  your  petitioners  cannot  well  eonceiva  a  woi'so 
form  of  government  for  ludia,  than  a  minister  wjtii  a 
couDcil  whom  lie  eliould  be  at  liberty  to  consult  or 
not  at  his  pleasnrci  or  whose  advice  he  fbould  be  able 
to  disregard  witliout  giving  hh  reasons  in  writing, 
and  in  a  manner  likely  to  carry  conviction.  Hucb  an 
arrangement,  your  petitionei^  snbmit,  would  be  really 
liable  to  the  objections  in  their  opinion  erroneously 
urged  a^inst  the  present  syetem,  Yonr  petitioners 
respectfyliy  represent  that  any  body  of  persons  associ* 
ated  with  the  minister,  which  is  not  a  cheokp  will  be  a 
screen.  Unless  the  ceundl  is  so  constituted  as  to 
be  |)ersoually  indepondant  of  the  minister ;  nnlese  it 
feels  itself  responsiblo  for  recording  an  opinion  on 
evtry  Indian  subject^  and  pressmg  that  opinion  on  tlie 
ministev,  whether  it  is  agrL^eablo  to  intn  or  not ;  and 
unless  tbe  minister^  when  ha  overrules  their  opinion,  is 
hound  to  record  his  reasons — Its  existence  will  only 
serve  to  weaken  his  responsibility,  and  to  give  the 
cdotirablo  sanction  of  prudence  and  experience  to 
measures  in  the  framing  of  which  those  qualities  have 
had  no  share. 

That  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  that  a  now  council 
could  have  as  much  moral  inHuence,  and  power  of 
asserting  its  opinion  with  effect,  as  the  Court  of 
Directors,  A  new  body  can  no  more  ancceed  to  the 
feelings  and  anthority  whieh  tlieir  antiquity  and  tlieir 
historical  antecedents  give  to  the  East  India  Company, 
than  a  legLslaturc,  under  a  new  name,  sitting  in 
Wcitminster,  would  have  the  moral  ascendency  of  the 
liouEses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  One  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  usefulness  will  thus  be  neces- 
sarily wanting  in  any  newly  constituted  Indian  Council, 
OS  compared  with  the  present. 

That  yom^  petitioners  iind  it  difHcoIt  io  conceive 
that  ihe  same  indepeudenee,  in  judgment  and  nut, 
which  characterises  the  Couit  of  Directors  will  be 
found  in  any  council  all  of  whose  members  aro  nomin- 
ated by  the  crown.  Owing  their  nomination  to  the 
fiiime  authority,  many  of  ibem  probably  to  the  same 
individual  minister  whom  they  are  appointed  to  check, 
and  looking  to  him  alone  for  their  re-appointment, 
their  desire  of  recommending  thcmst^lvos  to  him, 
and  their  nnwillingnoss  to  risk  bis  displeasure  by  any 
serious  resistance  to  his  wishes,  will  be  motives  too 
strong  not  to  be  in  danger  of  exercising  a  powerful 
and  injurious  influence  over  their  conducts  Nor  are 
your  petitioners  aware  of  any  mode  in  which  that 
injurious  inHuence  could  be  guarded  against,  except 
by  conferring  the  appointmentSi  like  those  of  the 
jndgBS,  dyring  good  behaviour  ;  winch,  by  rendering  it 
impossible  to  correct  an  error  once  eommitted^  weald 
be  seriously  objectionable. 

That  your  petitioners  are  equally  unable  to  perceive 
how,  if  the  couirolJing  body  is  entirely  nominated  by 


the  minister,  that  happy  independence  of  porl 
and  party  influence  which  hsis  liitherto 
the  administration  of  India,  and  the  Bfvp^teM 
to  situations  of  trust  and  importance  in  tlia*  eenftj^ 
can  he  expected  to  continue.  Your  pctitionen  be^ 
that  in  no  government  known  to  histoid  ha*e  mpfom 
meats  to  officesi,  and  especially  to  high  oUcei,  )mM 
so  rarely  bestowed  on  any  otlier  cotisideratioM  Ifcu 
those  of  personal  fitness.  This  cliaractetiiti^  l» 
for  which,  in  ail  probtihility,  India  would  k^  m^ 
have  been  lost  to  this  country,  is,  your  pelitMa 
conceive,  entirely  owing  to  the  circumstMBeD  Ikl 
the  dispensers  of  patrouage  have  beon  perwna  hbq«b- 
nected  with  [lar ty,  and  under  oo  n©oci»ity  of  codoK^^ 
ing  parhameutary  support ;  that  conseqneiUy  tti 
appointments  to  offices  in  India  have  been,  as  atii^ 
left  to  tlic  unbiassed  judgment  of  ihe  local  authottlfaij 
while  tlio  nominations  to  the  civil  and  tnilitary  icfiiw 
have  been  generally  bestowed  on  ibe  middle  «lMi^ 
in-espoctive  of  political  conBidcmiiontt^  and  in  a  ktft 
proportion  on  the  relatives  of  persotii  who  lal 
distingnislied  themselves  by  their  &or vices  In  India. 

That  your  petitioners  therefore  lliiiik  it  maai 
that  at  least  a  m&jority  of  the  i^ouncil  whid:i  tairfi 
tho  minister  for  India  with  its  advice,  should  M 
their  seats  independently  of  liis  appoiiitment 

That  it  is,  in  the  opjinion  of  your  petitioncfs,  n&lm 
necessary  that  the  order  of  tbe  tm^nsaction  nf  buR&a 
should  he  such  as  to  make  tlic  partieipa.tion  of  Uit 
council  in  the  administration  of  India  a  Enhstaisl^ 
one.  That  to  this  end  it  is,  in  tbo  oplnloii  of  ym 
petitioners,  indispensable  that  the  dispatchot  to  Ibdii 
should  not  be  prepared  by  the  minister,  and  Uid  be^ 
the  council,  but  should  be  prepftrod  by  Uie  £d«sd^ 
and  submitted  to  the  minister.  This  would  b€  in 
accordance  with  the  natural  nnd  obvious  prtDc^ftlc, 
til  at  pei'sons,  chosen  for  tlieir  knowledge  of  ^  fubjw^ 
should  suggest  the  mode  of  dealing'  with  it,  inMd 
of  merely  giving  their  opinion  on  finggestioEf  eami^ 
from  elsewhere.  This  is  al^o  tUo  only  mode  in  wliidi 
the  members  of  the  council  can  feel  theiDselvet  volS- 
clently  important,  or  snlHciently  responsible^  to  iceiir» 
their  applying  their  mi  ads  to  the  subjects  before  ibe^ 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  fur  your  pettiionerv  to  oliaerrv, 
that  ihe  mind  is  called  into  far  moro  vigoroi7«  iv^ii-in  u 
being  reiiuired  to  propose,  than  by  merely  : 
on  to  assent.  Tiie  minister  has  necessau', 
mate  decision.  If  be  has  also  tho  itiitintivcT  he  hsa  ill 
the  powers  whicli  are  of  any  practical  moment  A 
body  whose  only  recognised  function  is  to  ind  fmili, 
would  speedily  let  that  fnaction  f*Ui  into  dcsnetndi?. 
They  would  feel  that  their  co-operniion  io  condiicfp; 
the  govornment  of  India  was  not  really  desired  ;  lu: 
they  were  only  felt  as  a  clog  on  the  wheels  of  bumnesi. 
Their  criticism  on  what  had  been  decided^  wjihoui 
their  being  collectively  consulted,  would  bo  f«ll  » 
importunate  as  a  mere  delay  and  impodiiucnt ;  and 
their  office  wonld  probably  be  seldom  momghl^  bo  I  bf 
those  who  were  willing  to  allow  its  moit  InipcirtBiit 
duties  to  become  n  em  in  ah 

That,  with  the  duty  of  prepanag  the  dispatch ca 
India  would  natnrally  be  combined  the  norainaii( 
and  control  of  the  home  establlsUmeuta.  Tbia  yt 
petition efB  consider  absolutely  essential  to  the  ulili^ 
of  tiie  conncil.  If  the  officen  thmng-h  whom  thj 
work  aro  m  direct  dependence  upon  an  authority  high 
than  theirs,  all  matters  of  importanee  will  in  rt-ality 
settled  between  the  minister  and  the  subordiaal 
passing  over  the  council  altogether. 

Tiiat  a  third  consideration  to  which  your  peUtioncrs 
attach  great  imp  or  tan  ce^  is,  that  the  tmiuber  of  lbs 
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council  should  not  be  too  restricted.  India  is  so  >vide 
a  field,  that  a  practical  acquaintance  with  every  part  of 
its  aiToirs  cannot  be  found  combined  in  any  small 
number  of  individuals.  The  council  ought  to  contain 
mou  of  general  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
also  men  specially  qualified  by  financial  and  revenue 
experience,  by  judicial  experience,  diplomatic  expori- 
ence,  military  experience ;  it  ought  to  contain  persons 
conversant  with  the  varied  sociid  relations,  and  varied 
institutions  of  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay,  the  North- 
western Provinces,  the  Punjaub,  and  the  native  states. 
Even  the  present  Court  of  Directors,  reduced  as  it  is  in 
numbers  by  the  act  of  1853,  does  not  contain  all  the 
varieties  of  knowledge  and  experience  desirable  in 
such  a  body ;  neither,  your  petitioners  submit^  would 
it  be  safe  to  limit  the  number  to  that  which  would  be 
strictly  sufficient,  supposing  all  the  appointments  to  be 
the  best  possible.  A  certain  margin  should  be  allowed 
for  failures,  which,  even  with  the  most  conscientious 
selection,  will  sometimes  occur.  Tour  petitioners, 
moreover,  cannot  overlook  the  possibility,  that  if  the 
nomination  takes  place  by  ministei's  at  the  head  of  a 
political  party,  it  will  not  always  be  made  with  ex- 
clusive -reference  to  personal  qualifications ;  and  it  is 
indispensable  to  provide  that  such  errors  or  faults  in 
tho  nominating  authority,  so  long  as  they  are  only 
occasional,  shall  not  seriously  impair  the  efficiency  of 
the  body. 

That  while  these  considerations  plead  strongly  for  a 
body  not  less  numerous  than  the  present,  even  if  only 
regarded  as  advisers  of  the  minister;  their  other 
ofRce,  as  a  clieck  on  the  minister,  forms,  your  peti- 
tioners submit,  a  no  less  forcible  objection  to  any  con- 
siderable reduction  of  the  present  number.  A  body  of 
six  or  eight  will  not  be  equal  to  one  of  eighteen  in 
that  feeling  of  independent  self-reliance  which  is  neces- 
sary to  induce  a  public  body  to  press  its  opinion  on  a 
minister  to  whom  that  opinion  is  unacceptable.  How- 
ever unobjectionably  in  other  respects  so  small  a  body 
may  be  constituted,  reluctance  to  give  offence  will  be 
likely,  unless  in  extreme  cases,  to  be  a  stronger  habi- 
tual inducement  in  their  minds  than  tlie  desire  to  stand 
up  for  their  convictions. 

That  if,  in  the  opinion  of  your  [lordships']  honourable 
House,  a  body  can  be  constituted  which  unites  the 
above  enumerated  requisites  of  good  government,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  the  Court  of  Directors,  your  peti- 
tioners have  only  to  express  their  humble  hope  that 
your  endeavours  for  that  purpose  may  be  successful. 
But  if,  in  enumerating  the  conditions  of  a  good  system 
of  home  government  for  India,  your  petitioners  have, 
in  fact,  enumerated  the  qualities  possessed  by  the 
present  system,  then  your  petitioners  pray  that  your 
[lordships']  honourable  House  will  continue  the  exist- 
ing powers  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

That  your  petitioners  are  aware  that  the  present 
homo  government  of  India  is  reproached  with  being  a 
double  government;  and  that  any  arrangement  by 
which  an  independent  check  is  provided  to  the  discre- 
tion of  tho  minister,  will  be  liable  to  a  similar  reproach. 
But  they  conceive  that  this  accusation  originates  in  an 
entire  misconception  of  tho  functions  devolving  on  the 
home  government  of  India,  and  in  the  application  to  it 
of  the  principles  applicable  to  purely  executive  depart- 
ments. The  executive  government  of  India  is,  and 
must  be,  seated  in  India  itself.  The  Court  of  Directors 
is  not  80  much  an  executive  as  a  deliberative  body. 
Its  principal  function,  and  that  of  the  home  govern- 
ment generally,  is  not  to  direct  the  details  of  adminis- 
iratioDy  bnt  to  scrutinise  and  revise  the  past  acts  of  the 
Indian  government— to  lay  down  principles  and  issue 


general  instructions  for  their  future  guidance— and  to 
give  or  refuse  sanction  to  great  political  measures, 
which  are  referred  home  for  approval.  Theso  duties 
are  more  analogous  to  the  functions  of  parliament  than 
to  those  of  an  executive  board ;  and  it  might  almost  as 
well  be  said  that  parliament,  as  that  the  government  of 
India,  should  be  constituted  on  the  principles  applic- 
able to  executive  boards.  It  is  considered  an  excel- 
lence, not  a  defect  in  the  constitution  of  parliament, 
to  be  not  merely  a  double  but  a  triple  government. 
An  executive  authority,  your  petitioners  submit,  may 
often  with  advantage  be  single,  because  promptitude  is 
its  first  requisite.  But  the  function  of  passing  a  deli- 
berate opinion  on  past  measures,  and  laying  down 
principles  of  future  policy,  is  a  business  whicli,  in  the 
estimation  of  your  petitioners,  admits  of  and  requires 
tho  concurrence  of  more  judgments  than  one.  It  is  no 
defect  in  such  a  body  to  be  double,  and  no  excellence 
to  be  single,  especially  when  it  can  only  be  made  so  by 
cutting  oflf  that  branch  of  it  which,  by  previous  training, 
is  always  the  best  prepared — and  often  the  only  one 
whicli  is  prepared  at  all — for  its  peculiar  duty. 

That  your  petitioners  have  heard  it  asserted  that,  in 
consequence  of  what  is  called  the  double  government^ 
the  Indian  authorities  are  less  responsible  to  parlia- 
ment and  the  nation  than  other  departments  of  the 
government  of  the  empire,  since  it  is  impossible  to 
know  on  which  of  the  two  branches  of  home  govern- 
ment the  responsibility  ought  to  rest.  Your  petitioners 
fearlessly  affirm  that  this  impression  is  not  only 
groundless,  but  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth.  The 
home  government  of  India  is  not  less,  bnt  more 
responsible  than  any  other  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  state;  inasmuch  as  the  president  of  Uio 
Board  of  Commissioners,  who  is  the  minister  for  India, 
is  as  completely  responsible  as  any  other  of  her 
Majesty's  ministers ;  and,  in  addition,  his  advisers  also 
are  responsible.  It  is  always  certain,  in  tlie  case  of 
India,  that  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners must  have  either  commanded  or  sanctioned 
all  tliat  has  been  done.  No  more  than  this,  your 
petitioners  would  submit,  can  be  known  in  the  case  of 
tho  head  of  any  department  of  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment. For  it  is  not,  nor  can  it  rationally  be  supposed, 
that  any  minister  of  the  Crown  is  without  trusted 
advisers ;  and  the  minister  for  India  must^  for  obvions 
reasons,  be  more  dependent  than  any  other  of  her 
Majesty's  ministers,  upon  the  advice  of  persons  whose 
lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  subject  on  which  their 
advice  has  been  given.  But  in  Uie  case  of  India  such 
advisers  are  assigned  to  him  by  the  constitution  of  the 
government,  and  they  are  as  much  responsible  for 
what  they  advise,  as  he  fur  what  he  ordains  ;  while,  in 
other  departments,  the  minister's  only  official  advisers 
are  the  subordinates  in  his  office,  men  often  of  great 
skill  and  experience^  but  not  in  the  public  eye,  oflen 
unknown  to  the  public  even  by  name  ;  official  reserve 
precludes  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  what  advice 
they  give,  and  they  are  responsible  only  to  the  minister 
himself.  By  what  application  of  terms  this  can  be 
called  responsible  government,  and  the  joint  govern- 
ment of  your  petitioners  and  the  India  Board  an 
irresponsible  government^  your  petitioners  think  it 
unnecessary  to  ask. 

That,  without  knowing  the  plan  on  which  her 
Majesty's  ministers  contemplate  the  transfer  to  the 
Crown  of  tho  servants  of  the  Company,  your  petitioners 
find  themselves  unable  to  approach  tho  delicate 
question  of  the  Indian  army,  further  than  to  point 
out  that  the  high  military  qualities  of  the  officers 
of  that  army  have  unquestionably  sprang^  in  a  great 
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degree,  from  its  being  a  principal  and  fiul>6kii]tlve 
nrmy,  holding  licr  Majcety's  comnmj^ioiiis  and  enjoying 
eqiiiti  rank  with  her  Iliyeaty's  officera;  and  your 
p<5titi  oners  would  enmestix  depreeato  any  change  ia 
that  position. 

That  your  petitioners  having  regard  to  all  these  con- 
si  demti  en  ?^  hnmblj  pray  yetir  f  lerdahip®*]  honourable 
Hon  BO  that  you  will  net  give  your  ianction  to  any 
chango  in  the  constitution  of  th&  Iftdtan  goTomment 
dnrinu  the  continuance  of  the  present  nnhapx>y  dis- 
turbanccs,  nor  without  a  fnll  previous  inquiry  into  the 
operation  of  the  present  syetetn.  And  your  petitioners 
further  pray,  that  this  inquiry  may  extend  to  ev^ry 
depivrtraent  of  Indian  adminiatration*  Such  &n  inquiry 
your  pctitienors  respectfully  claim, not  only  as  a  matter 
of  justice  to  themselves,  but  bocause,  when,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  century,  the  theughts  of  every  pnhlic 
man  in  the  ceuntry  are  fixed  on  India,  an  inquiry 
would  be  more  thorough,  and  its  results  would  carry 
mitch  more  instruction  to  the  mind  of  parliament  and 
of  the  country^  than  at  any  preceding  period* 
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It  is  the  ^uty  of  your  Directors  to  lay  before  ttio 
Proprietors  the  two  bilb  which  have  been  introducod 
into  parliament  by  the  lato  and  by  the  pi'esent  ministry, 
for  divesting  the  Erist  India  Company  of  alt  participa- 
tion in  the  ^ vet u meet  of  India^  and  for  fining  a 
now  Echeme  of  administrative  agency* 

On  former  oeeasions^  when  the  ministers  of  llie 
Crown  have  submitted  measures  to  parliament  for 
altering,  ia  any  manner,  the  constitution  of  the  Ini!ian 
government,  the  substance  of  tho  measures  has  been 
officially  communicated  to  tho  Court  of  Directors,  and 
an  opportunity  allowed  to  them  of  olfering  $uch 
remarks  as  their  knowledge  and  experienea  in  Indian 
aflUirs  might  suggest.  The  correfipondence  being  afler- 
wards  laid  before  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  formed  tho 
raoit  appropriate  report  which  the  Directors  could 
make  to  their  constituents  on  ttie  measures  under  con- 
sideration by  the  legislatare*  In  the  present  instance, 
tills  opportunity  not  having  been  aflforded  to  tbom^  it 
appears  desirable  that  they  should  adopt  thepreaent 
mode  of  laying  before  the  preprietary  body  the  obser- 
vatioim  which  it  is  entitled  to  expect  from  its  e^^ecntivo 
organ,  on  the  bills  now  boforo  parliament,  and  on  iUo 
present  pesturo  of  the  Company's  afiairs. 

Tiie  Directors  cannot  but  advert  with  feeling  of 
satisfaction  to  the  altered  tone  which  public  diseusaion 
has  assumed  in  regard  to  tho  character  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  tho  merits  of  the  administration 
in  which  the  Company  has  borne  so  important  a  part. 
The  intention  of  proposing  the  abolition  of  the  Com- 
pany *fl  gevemmcnt  vfm  announced  in  the  midst  of, 
and  it  may  be  surmised  in  deference  to,  a  chiinoin', 
whitsh  represented  the  govern  men  t  of  India  by  the 
Company  as  cliaracterised  by  nearly  every  fault  of 
whicli  a  civilised  gevernment  can  bo  accused,  and  tlio 
Company  as  the  main  cause  of  the  recent  disasters. 
But  in  the  parliamentary  discussions  which  have  lately 
taken  plRCe^  there  has  been  an  almost  universal 
acknowledgment  that  the  rulo  of  the  Company  has 
been  bonoumhte  to  tliomBolvcs  and  beneficial  to  India; 
while  no  political  party,  and  few  individuals  of  any 
consideration  J  have  alleged  anything  eenously  dis- 
paraging to  the  general  character  of  tlie  Company*fl 
admiuistrationi  So  far,  therefore,  the  stand  mado  by 
the  Company  against  the  calamnicB  with  which  they 


have  been  assailed,  may  be  coiiflic!ci*ed  to  htvo  h^m\ 
ancccssfuL 

But  tho  admission  gi?nQr^y  matlc,  aad 
plicitly  by  the  proposers  at  Iwtii  tli«  I'ilH  ttoi 
isjtisting  system  worka  well,  bas  »iot  liad  Uib  ^H 
inducing  donht  of  the  wisdom  of  hastily  al 
Neither  does  it  seem  to  have  been  rmnoi 
If  the  system  has  worked  well,  tUor©  ota^  bv 
causes  for  its  having  dene  so,  and  tltai  i*  wtnll 
worth  wbUe  to  consider  what  theae  »«,  in  ordi^  te 
they  might  b«  retained  in  any  now  eygtgn,  Iffb 
constitution  which  has  mado  tho  ladifiii  gi>v«]iinA 
what  it  is,  must  be  ahoU&hcd,  because  it  it  tfao^ 
defective  in  theory,  what  is  «iitwtitutcd  sbooM  H 
least  ba  theoretically  nnobjectionAbl©.  ^^  the  tmH. 
tution  of  the  East  India  Company,  however  MonalMk 
IS  far  mere  in  accordance  with  th«  eckuowle^ 
principles  of  good  government  thim  eiUi«r  ^  ii 
proposed  bills* 

The  nature  of  the  ease  is,  indeed,  itself  a©  flooiialei^ 
that  something  anomalous  waa  to  be  eiqieetcd  ia  % 
means  \Sy  which  it  could  bo  aueceaiftfiiUj  de«^  wHfc.^ 

AJl  English  institutions  and  modet  of  tlollti«ll  tsiia 
are  adapted  to  tho  case  of  a.  nation  goveflila|'  ilidt 
In  India,  the  case  to  bo  provided  for  li  that  ollb 
government  of  one  nation  by  anotLcr,  aepantcd  Um 
it  by  half  the  globe;  unlike  it  m  e  very  tiling  «*id 
characterises  a  people ;  as  a  whole,  totAlly  latsaoqaaM 
with  it;  and  withotit  time  or  means  for  a^quini^ 
knowledge  of  it  or  its  afiairt. 

History  presents  only  two  iastsinces  in 
or  similar  difficulties  have  been  in  ^nj 
degree  surmounted.  One  is  the  E om an  Empire  j  the 
other  is  the  goveniment  of  India  by  the  East  Ma 
Company. 

The  means  which  the  bUla  pmvide  for  ovewsBM* 
these  difficuhiea  consist  of  the  unchecked  pov.. 
minister.  There  h  no  differfnee  of  moment  - 
respect  between  the  two  bUIs.  The  miniaier,  u  n 
true,  is  to  have  a  council.  But  the  moat  d^tpotfe 
rulers  havQ  councils*  The  difference  betwoffli  Hba 
council  of  a  despot  and  a  council  which  prevonts  tt» 
ruler  from  being  a  despot  is,  that  tho  one  is  d^peailcal 
on  him,  the  other  independent ;  that  the  one  ha*  tairnj 
power  of  its  own^  the  other  has  not.  ^y  the  first  l«H 
the  whole  council  is  nominated  by  Uio  miniitcr;  \ff 
the  ficcond,  one-half  of  it  is  nominated  by  hi^i.  Thy 
functions  to  be  intrusted  to  it  are  left,  in  both,  i  ^' 
some  slight  exceptionSj  to  the  mlnister^a  own 
eretion. 

The  minister  is  indeed  subject  to  the   control  | 
parliament  and  of  the  British  nattoQ^       But 
parliament  and  t!ie  nation  exercise  a  aaJutaJTr  coiitiiil 
over  their  own   aflEiiii"3,  it  would   be   coniraryj"" 
experience  to  soppose  that  they  will  exercise  it  i 
affairs  of  a  hundred  rail  lions  of  Hindoos  nnd  ' 
uiedans.     Habitually,  tboy  will  doubtless  ho  1 
as  they  have  been  heretofore,  iudilferent  and  ifi 
tivo  to  Indian  affairs,  and  will  leave  them  oatirdy 
tho  minister.    The  conseq^uenco  will    ?"     <58' 
exceptional  cases  in  which  they  do  inti. 
ferenco  will  not  be  grounded  on    kii'  _,  uf 

suhjoct*  and  wiU  probably  be,  for  the  most  part,  coa- 
iiuod  to  cases  whero  an  Indi;in  question  is  taken 
up  from  party  motives,  aa  the  tueaus  of  injunof  a 
minister;  or  when  some  Indian  ttialccntent^  gene^ly 
ivitb  objects  opposed  to  good  govern nient,  siiccueds  (a 
interesting  the  sympathies  of  tliQ  ptiblie  in  hia  faw^nr. 
For  it  is  not  the  people  of  India,  but  ricJi  i  '  '  1* 
and  societies  representing  chksii  interest^  ^s'  9 

means  of  engaging  the  ear  of  the  publio  throu^-ii  th^ 
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press,  and  through  agents  in  parliament.  And  it  is 
important  to  remark,  that  by  the  provisions  of  either  of 
the  bills,  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  rendered  even 
less  competent,  in  point  of  knowledge  of  Indian  afiairs, 
than  at  present,  since  by  both  bills  all  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  India  wiU  be  excluded  from  it. 

The  government  of  dependencies  by  a  minister  and 
his  subordinates,  under  the  sole  control  of  parliament, 
is  not  a  new  experiment  in  England.  That  form  of 
colonial  government  lost  the  United  Btatcs,  and  had 
nearly  lost  all  the  colonies  of  any  considerable  popula- 
tion and  importance.  The  colonial  administration  of 
this  country  has  only  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  general 
condemnation  since  the  principle  has  been  adopted  of 
leaving  all  the  important  colonies  to  manage  their  own 
affairs — a  course  which  cannot  be  followed  with  the 
people  of  India.  If  the  control  of  parliament  has  not 
prevented  the  habitual  mismanagement  of  countries 
inhabited  by  Englishmen  like  ourselves,  who  had 
every  facility  for  representing  and  urging  their  griev- 
ances, it  is  not  likely  to  be  any  effectual  protection  to 
Mussulmans  and  Hindoos. 

All  governments  require  constitutional  checks ;  but 
the  constitutional  checks  applicable  to  a  case  of  this 
peculiar  kind  must  be  found  within  the  governing 
body  itself. 

Though  England,  as  a  whole,  while  desiring  nothing 
but  to  govern  India  well,  is  necessarily  ignorant  of 
India,  and  feels,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  no  par- 
ticular interest  in  its  concerns,  there  are  in  England  a 
certain  number  of  persons  who  possess  knowledge  of 
India,  and  feel  an  interest  in  its  affairs.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, very  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  India,  that  England 
should  govern  it  through,  and  by  means  of,  these  per- 
sons. This  would  be  the  case  if  the  organ  of  govern- 
ment principally  consisted  of  persons  who  have  passed 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  lives  in  India,  or  who 
feel  that  habitual  interest  in  its  affairs  which  is  nature 
ally  acquired  by  having  aided  in  administering  them  ; 
and  if  this  body,  or  a  majority  of  it,  were  periodically 
elected  by  a  constituency  composed  of  persons  in 
England  who  have  served  the  government  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  in  India,  or  whose  interests  are  con- 
nected with  that  country  by  some  permanent  tie.  It 
would  be  an  additional  advantage  if  this  constituency 
had  the  power  of  requiring  information,  and  compelling 
a  public  discussion  of  Indian  questions.  These  are 
conditions  which,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  existing 
constitution  of  the  East  India  Company  fulfils. 

The  other  great  constitutional  security  for  the  good 
government  of  India  lies  in  the  forms  of  business. 
This  is  a  point  to  which  sufficient  importance  is  not 
generally  attached.  The  forms  of  business  are  tho  real 
constitution  of  India. 

From  the  necessity  of  tho  case,  recognised  in  both 
the  proposed  measures,  the  administration  must  bo 
shared,  in  some  proportion,  between  a  minister  and  a 
council.  The  council  may  consist  of  persons  possessing 
knowledge  of  India.  The  minister,  except  in  very 
rare  cases,  can  possess  little  or  none.  He  is  placed  in 
office  by  the  action  of  political  party,  which  is  governed 
by  considerations  totally  unconnected  with  India ;  and, 
in  tho  common  courso  of  politics,  he  is  removed  from 
office  by  tho  time  he  has  been  able  to  learn  his  duty 
Even  in  tho  unusual  case,  of  which  present  circum- 
stances are  an  example,  when  the  minister  has  made 
himself  acquainted  with  India  through  the  discharge  of 
high  functions  in  India  itself,  his  knowledge  is  but 
the  knowledge  of  one  man ;  and  one  man's  l^owledge 
of  a  subject  like  India,  nntil  corrected  and  completed 
by  that  of  other  men,  is,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed| 


wholly  insufficient,  and  if  implicitly  trusted,  even 
dangerous.  The  good  government,  therefore,  of  India, 
by  a  minister  and  a  council,  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  influence  possessed  by  the  council;  and  their 
influence  depends  upon  the  forms  of  business. 

However  experienced  may  bo  the  council,  and  how- 
over  inexperienced  the  minister,  he  will  have  the 
deciding  voice.  Tho  power  wUl  rest  with  one  who 
may  know  less  of  the  subject  than  any  member  of  the 
council,  and  is  sure  to  know  less  Uian  the  council 
collectively,  if  they  are  selected  with  ordinary  judg- 
ment. The  conncU  will  have  no  substantive  power, 
but  only  moral  influence.  It  is,  therefore,  all-important 
that  this  influence  should  be  upheld.  Unless  the  forms 
of  business  are  such  as  to  insure  that  tho  council  shall 
exercise  its  judgment  on  all  questions ;  that  all  matters 
requiring  decision  shall  be  considered  by  them,  and 
their  views  recorded  in  the  initiatory  stage,  before  tho 
minister  has  committed  himself  to  an  opinion — they 
will  possess  no  more  weight  or  influence  than  the  same 
number  of  clerks  in  his  office,  whom  also  he  can  con- 
sult if  he  pleases ;  and  the  power  of  the  minister  will 
be  practically  uncontrolled. 

In  both  &e  bills  these  considerations  are  entirely 
disregarded.  The  first  bill  does  not  establish  any 
forms  of  business,  but  leaves  thein  to  be  determined 
by  the  minister  and  his  council ;  in  other  words,  by 
the  minister.  Even,  therefore,  if  the  minister  first 
appointed  should  be  willing  to  establish  forms  which 
would  be  any  restraint  upon  himself  a  subsequent 
minister  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  alter  the  forms 
in  any  manner  he  pleased. 

The  second  bill,  unlike  the  first,  does  establish  forms 
of  business ;  but  such  alone  as  would  effectually  pre- 
vent the  council  from  being  a  reality,  and  would 
render  it  a  useless  pageant. 

To  make  the  council  a  merely  consultative  body, 
without  initiative,  before  whom  subjects  are  only 
brought  afler  the  minister  has  made  up  his  mind,  is 
already  a  fatal  inroad  upon  its  usefulness.  But  by 
the  second  bill  tho  council  are  not  even  a  consultative 
body.  The  minister  is  under  no  obligation  to  consult 
them.  They  are  not  empowered  to  hold  any  regular 
meetings.  They  are  to  meet  only  when  the  minister 
convenes  them,  or  on  a  special  requisition  by  six 
members.  He  may  send  orders  to  India  without  their 
knowledge  when  ^e  case  is  urgent,  of  which  nrgency 
he  is  the  sole  judge.  When  it  is  not  urgent,  his  orders 
must  be  placed  in  the  council-room  for  the  perusal  of 
the  members  for  seven  days,  during  which  they  are 
not  required,  but  permitted,  to  give  their  opinion,  not 
collectively,  but  individually.  Their  only  power, 
therefore,  is  that  of  recording  dissent  from  a  resolu- 
tion not  only  taken,  but  embodied  in  a  dispatch.  And 
as  if  this  was  not  enough,  provision  is  made  that  an 
office,  always  invidious,  shall  be  incapable  of  being 
fulfilled  in  any  but  the  most  invidious  manner.  The 
members  of  council  must  come  forward  individually  in 
declared  opposition  to  the  mmister,  by  volunteering 
a  protest  against  his  announced  intentions,  or  signing 
a  requisition  for  a  meeting  of  council  to  oppose  them. 
Such  a  council  is  fitted  to  serve  as  a  shield  for  the 
minister's  responsibility  when  it  may  suit  him  to  seek, 
and  them  to  accord,  their  adhesion ;  rather  than  as  a 
restraint  on  his  power  to  administer  India  according  to 
his  individual  pleasure. 

The  Directors  are  bound  to  admits  that  the  first  of 
the  bills  contains  several  provisions  indicative  of  a 
wish  to  assure  to  the  council  a  certain,  though  smaU, 
amount  of  influence.  The  admmistnition  it  to  be 
oarried  on  in  the  name  of  the  prwiidimt  in  oooadl,  and 
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not^  03  by  tlio  secoiid  bill,  in  timt  of  th©  Seerotary  of 
^tuto  alone.  Th©  council,  as  well  oB  the  preflideut,  has 
a  voice  in  thct  appaintmont  of  tbo  homo  esUblkbinent  i 
while  m  tlie  fiecoud  hill  all  proD;ation&  niid  all  appoint- 
incntfl  to  tliQ  principal  ofHeos  uTider  the  council,  rest 
with  tlie  Secretary  of  State,  exclusively  ;  a  provision 
^vhich  divests  the  council  of  all  control  or  aijthority 
oveir  their  own  establiahment.  A^^io,  by  Seetton  XIL 
of  the  first  bill,  no  grant  involvin|^  increase  of  ex  pen* 
ditnre,  and  no  appointment  to  office  or  admission  to 
ffcrvice,  can  be  nmdc  without  tbe  concurrcncG  of  half 
the  ccnncil.  This^  as  far  as  it  goes^  is  a  real  power ; 
but  lis  value  is  much  ditni niched  by  the  confiideratiqn 
that  those  by  whom  it  is  to  bo  exorcbed  are  the 
nominees  of  the  minktor,  depeudeut  on  him  for  tbcir 
continuance  in  office  after  a  few  years. 

In  iome  other  points  the  provisioDB  of  the  second 
bill  seem  to  have  the  advantage.  lU  council  is  more 
numerous  ;  to  which,  however,  little  importance  can  b© 
attached,  if  tba  council  has  no  subfiUiiti:il  power.  It 
also  recognises  that  the  whole  of  the  council  ought  not  to 
be  nominated  by  tbe  minister,  and  tbat  some  part  of  it 
ehould  be  elected  by  a  constituency  speciaJly  quatified 
by  a  knowledge  of  India,  But  even  in  these,  the  best 
points  of  the  biU,  it  is,  tn  the  opiiiion  of  the  Dirf^ctors, 
very  far  from  unejtceptionaye.  The  nomination  of 
even  half  the  council  by  tbe  minister,  takes  away  all 
security  for  an  independent  majority ,  It  nmy,  indeed, 
be  doubted  whether  tbere  is  any  sufhcicnt  reason  for 
the  minister's  nominating  any  poition,  except  ilie  sup- 
posed reUictance  of  some  elig:ib1e  persons  to  encounter 
a  canvass.  The  preporLion  of  euc-third,  whom  tlio 
minister  now  nomiojites  to  the  Court  of  Directorst, 
seems  tbe  largest  whieh,  coTisistcntly  with  full  secority 
for  independence,  can  ho  so  appointed. 

The  provision  that  each  of  tbe  mem bei-s  nominated 
by  the  Crown  shall  besdected  as  the  representative  of 
some  particular  branch  of  the  service  in  India,  is  still 
more  objeoiiouable.  Not  only  would  it  preclude  the 
nomination  of  the  most  dtstingni^hed  man,  if  tlie  seat 
in  council  appropriated  to  the  dupajtmcnt  in  wliieh  he 
had  served  were  not  at  the  time  vacant,  hut  it  would 
introduce  a  principle  which  cannot  bo  too  strongly 
deprecated — iimt  of  class  legislation.  The  council 
should  comprise  tlie  p  rente  at  attainable  variety  of 
hnowledgo  and  experience  i  but  its  nieuibers  should  not 
consider  themselves  as  severally  the  representatives  of 
a  certain  nnmber  of  class  interestii. 

The  clause  which  continues  to  tbe  Proprietors  the 
power  of  electing  some  portion  of  the  council  is,  so  fai', 
deserving  of  support ;  and  the  principle  of  enlarging 
the  constituency  by  tbe  addition  of  persons  of  a  certain 
length  of  Indian  service  and  residence  is,  in  itself, 
imexceptiouablc  ■  but  unless  guarded  by  provisions, 
such  09  Imve  never  yet  been  introduced  into  any 
deetorul  system,  so  large  and  scattered  a  const itueney 
as  that  proposed  would  greatly  add  to  the  iucen- 
venieuce  of  canv^iss :  especially  as  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  new  electoral  body  would  adopt,  from  tbe  old,  the 
salutary  custom  of  re-electing,  as  the  general  practice, 
whoever  lias  been  once  chosen,  aud  has  not^  by 
misconduct  or  incapacity,  deserved  to  forfeit  their 
conidence.  Tbe  duties  of  a  memher  of  eouucil  would 
be  entirely  incompatible  with  a  con tiuu ally-recurring 
canvass  of  the  constituency. 

Respecting  the  proposition  for  giving  the  cboice  of 
five  mom  hers  of  council  to  the  parlianientary  constitti- 
encies  of  five  great  towns^  the  Court  of  Directors  can 
only  express  a  teuling  of  amsssement.  It  is  not  the 
mere  fact  of  elecLion  by  a  multitude  tbat  constitutes 
the  benefits  of  the  popular  element  in  government.   To 


produoo  those  benefits,  tbe  aflkii-s  cf  which  lh« 
are  enabled  to  control  the  manag^iuont  luuti  he  IIm^ 
own  affairs.  Election  by  inultitudinoas  bodiM,  tb 
majority  of  them  of  a  very  low  average  of  t^ncftllga^ 
is  not  an  advantage  of  popular  government,  bat,  m 
the  contrary,  eue  of  its  ackno^ledge4l  dra-wl^a^ki.  t« 
assign  to  such  a  coastitucncy  tli©  controlj  not  of  tbair 
own  aflfuirs,  but  of  tbe  aftUir*  of  other  peopb  on  ik 
other  side  of  the  globe,  r4  to  incur  the  disadvsj&t^i* 
of  popular  institutions  without  lU^y  of  tbcj  beflillii 
The  Court  of  Directors  willingly  admit  the  dettnbfe^ 
ness,  if  not  necessity,  of  some  pro^  isioti  for  iaelndtaj 
an  Euglish  clemcDt  in  tbe  Council  of  India  ;  but  a  wan 
objectionable  mode  than  the  one  propt>scd  of  atlskiii^ 
the  object,  could  searcely,  in  their  opinion,  be  devisoi 

Besides  the  provisions  which  rt^la^te  to  theurgaa«f 
government  in  England,  the  bills  contain  proviMi 
relating  to  India  itself,  wbicb  are  op&u  to  the  atusi^gQit 
objection. 

The  appointments  to  ttie  eounciI»  &t  CAlemtt»uiii 
the  sobordiuato  presidencies,  which  are  nowmsds^ 
the  Court  of  Director%  with  the  apprebaiion  of  tkt 
Crown,  are  transferred  by  botli  hi  11a  to  the  govgup. 
general,  and  to  the  governors  of  Madras  and  Bdmfair. 
Tbe  Court  of  Directors  are  convinced  tbat  this  cko^ 
would  greatly  impair  the  chances  of  good  govemmcii 
in  India.  One  of  the  eausea  ^vbieh  baa  most  c«iiiU> 
buted  to  the  many  exeellencea  of  Indian  adniinisti&liiA 
iSf  that  the  governor^general  and  go vemon  h&f* 
always  been  associated  with  councillor*  selected  U 
the  authorities  at  home  from  amonf;^  tbe  most  exp^r* 
enced  and  able  members  of  tbe  Indian  6crHee>  cful 
who,  not  owing  tlieir  appointments  to  the  Iirad  uf  tb 
government,  have  generally  brought  to  the  coftsUlcr*" 
tion  of  Indian  affairs  an  independent  judgment  (ti 
consequence  of  this,  the  meai»ur(?a  of  a  govemmi^^ 
necessarily  absolute^  have  had  the  ad  vantage^  scMoiii 
pcsflcsfled  in  absolute  governments,  of  bt-in;^  alwa^ 
preceded  by  a  free  and  conscientious  discussion ;  wliilr, 
0^  tlie  head  of  the  government  haa  the  power^  on 
recording  his  reasons,  to  act  conli^ry  to  the  advice  o^ 
his  council,  no  public  inconvenience  can  ever  ina« 
from  any  conflict  of  opinion,  Tbe»e  important  office^ 
whOj  hy  their  participation  in  the  govarriTncjiit,  form  (« 
salutary  a  restraint  on  the  precipitancy  of  on  inexpm- 
enced,  or  the  wilfulness  of  a  despotieaOy  tcmpertd^ 
governor-general  or  governor,  are  henceforth  to  k 
ap]>oiutcd  by  tlie  great  functionary  wliom  they 
intended  to  check.  And  this  restraint  la  remavi 
when  the  necessity  for  an  independent  council  will 
greater  than  ever;  since  tbe  power  of  appointing 
governor-geueral,  and  of  recalling  him^  19  taken  - 
from  the  Company,  and  from  tho  body  -n'ldch 

tlieir  substitute.    It  may  be  added  that  ih©  authi ^ 

at  home  liave  bad  the  opportunity  of  being  aeqiiaaitl«d 
with  tbe  conduct  and  servtees  of  candidates  for  oonncit 
from  tli e  commen cem en t  of  their  career.    The  gote^la^ 
general  or  governor  would  often  have  to  noiiiumtc 
council  lor  soon   after   tlieir    arrival    in     Indi%  wh< 
ncccsBarily  ignorant  of  the  character  and  merits 
candidates,  and  would  be  entirely   dependent  cm 
recommendation  of  irresponsiblo  advisers. 

Another  most  ohjectionable  provision  d«mar«( 
notice,  which  is  to  ho  found  only  in  the  second  bd 
A  commiasion,  appointed  in  England,  is  to  proceed 
India,  for  the  purpose  of  inqniring  and  reporting 
the  prineiples  and  details  of  Indian  finance.  '-..  '  ^  " 
the  whole  revenue  system,  and,  what  ia  h\- 
involved  in  it,  the  proprietary  rights  and  socLi.  ^m^m., 
of  at!  the  great  classes  of  the  cominnintj.  The  Com 
of  Directors  cannot  believe  that  such  a  pi^ojcct  will  b 
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persisted  in.  It  would  be  a  step  towards  the  disorgan- 
isation of  the  fabric  of  government  in  India.  A  com- 
mission from  England,  independent  of  the  local 
government  of  the  country,  deriving  its  authority 
directly  from  the  higlier  power  to  which  the  local 
government  is  subordinate,  and  instructed  to  carry 
back  to  tlie  higher  power  information  on  Indian  affairs 
which  the  local  government  is  not  deemed  sufiiciently 
trustworthy  to  afibrd,  would  give  a  most  serious  shock 
to  the  influence  of  the  local  authorities,  and  would 
tend  to  impress  all  natives  with  the  belief  that  the 
opinions  and  decisions  of  the  local  government  are  of 
small  moment,  and  that  the  thing  of  real  importance 
is  the  success  with  which  they  can  contrive  that  their 
claims  and  objects  shall  be  advocated  in  England.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
home  government  to  uphold  in  every  way  the  authority 
of  the  governments  on  the  spot ;  even  when  reversing 
their  acts,  to  do  so  through  the  governments  themselves, 
and  to  employ  no  agency,  except  in  subordination  to 
tliem. 

From  this  review  of  the  chief  provisions  of  the 
bills,  which  embody  the  attempts  of  two  great  divi- 
sions of  English  statesmen  to  frame  an  organ  of 
government  for  India,  it  will  probably  appear  to  the 
proprietors,  that  neither  of  them  is  grounded  on  any 
sufficient  consideration  of  past  experience,  or  of  the 
principles  applicable  to  the  subject ;  that  the  passing  of 
either  would  be  a  calamity  to  India;  and  that  the 
attempt  to  legislate  while  the  minds  of  leading  men 
are  in  so  unprepared  a  state,  is  altogether  premature. 

The  opinion  of  your  Directors  is,  that  by  all  consti- 
tutional means  the  passing  of  either  bill  should  be 
opposed;  but  that  if  one  or  the  other  should  be  deter- 
mined on  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  adminia- 
tration,  in  name,  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the 
Crown,  every  exertion  should  be  used  in  its  passage 
through  committee  to  divest  it  of  the  mischievous 
features  by  which  both  bills  are  now  deformed,  and  to 
maintain,  as  at  present,  a  really  independent  council, 
having  the  initiative  of  all  business,  discharging  all  the 
duties,  and  possessing  all  the  essential  powers  of  the 
Court  of  Directors.  And  it  is  the  Court's  conviction, 
that  measures  might  be  so  framed  as  to  obviate  what- 
ever may  be  well  founded  in  the  complaints  made 
against  the  present  system — retaining  the  initiative  of 
the  council,  and  that  independence  of  action  on  their 
part  which  should  bo  regarded  as  paramount  and 
indispensable. 


Z7.  /.  Company's  Objections  to  the  Third  India  Bill  : 
June  1858.    (See  p.  670.) 

1.  Although  the  bill  which  has  been  newly  brought 
in  by  her  Majesty's  ministers  *  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  India,*  has  not  yet  been  formally  communi- 
cated to  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  Court,  influenced 
by  the  desire  which  they  have  already  expressed  to 
give  all  aid  in  their  power  towards  rendering  the 
scheme  of  government,  which  it  is  the  pleasure  of 
parliament  to  substitute  for  the  East  India  Company, 
as  efficient  for  its  purposes  as  possible,  have  requested 
us*  to  lay  before  your  lordship,t  and  through  yon 
before  her  Majesty's  government,  a  few  obsei*vation8 
on  some  portions  of  the  bill. 

2.  Having  in  documents  which  have  been  presented 
to  parliament  expressed  their  sentiments  fully  on  all 

*  The  chairman  and  deputj-chairman. 

t  Lord  Stanley,  president  of  the  Board  of  Control 


the  general  features  of  the  subject^  the  Conrt  refrain 
from  offering  any  further  ailments  on  points  upon 
which  the  government  and  the  House  of  Commons 
seem  to  have  pronounced  a  decided  opinion.  Tho 
joint  government  of  a  minister  and  a  councU,  composed 
in  majority  of  persons  of  Indian  experience,  deriving 
their  appointments  only  partially  from  ministerial 
nomination,  and  all  of  them  holding  office  on  a  tenure 
independent  of  the  minister,  is  a  combination  which 
fulfils  to  a  considerable  extent  the  conditions  of  a  good 
oi^gan  of  government  for  India.  The  Court  would  have 
much  preferred  that  in  the  constitution  of  the  council 
more  extensive  recourse  had  been  had  to  the  elective 
principle.  But  if  they  cannot  hope  that  this  course 
will  be  adopted,  they  see  many  advantages  in  the  pro- 
vision by  which  one-half  the  number,  instead  of  being 
named  by  the  government,  will  be  selected  by  a 
responsible  body,  intimately  connected  with  India,  to 
whom  the  qualification  of  candidates  will  in  general 
be  accurately  known,  and  who  will  be  under  strong 
inducements  to  make  such  a  choice  as  will  tend  to 
increase  the  credit  and  consideration  of  the  body. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  qualifications  prescribed  for 
members  of  council,  the  Court  desire  to  oiFcr  a  sugges- 
tion. Her  Majesty's  present  government  have,  on 
many  occasions,  expressed  a  desire  to  secure  the 
Crown  appointments  against  the  evils  of  abuse  of 
patronage.  The  security  against  such  abuse  lias 
hitherto  consisted  in  the  strict  limitation  of  the 
appointments  to  persons  who  have  served  a  consider- 
able number  of  years  in  India.  While  the  Court  fully 
agree  with  her  Majesty's  government  in  recognising 
the  desirableness  of  an  English  element^  it  does  not 
seem  to  them  advisable  that  this  element  should 
extend  to  nearly  half  the  council,  only  a  bare  majority 
being  reserved  for  persons  of  Indian  experience. 
Knowledge  of  India  is,  after  all,  the  most  important 
requisite  for  a  seat  in  the  Indian  Council;  while  it  is 
chiefly  in  the  English  nominations  that  there  is  any 
present  danger  lest  appointments  should  be  obtained 
through  political  or  parliamentary  influence — from 
which  influence,  unless  introduced  through  that ' 
channel,  the  council,  like  the  Court  of  Directors,  may 
be  expected  to  be  altogether  free.  The  Court,  there- 
fore^ recommend  that  the  qualification  of  ten  year^ 
Indian  service  or  residence  be  made  imperative  on  at 
least  two-thirds  instead  of  a  mere  majority  of  the 
fifteen  members  of  council.  They  also  think  it  ques- 
tionable if  the  interests  of  India  will  be  promoted  by 
the  exclusion  of  the  whole  of  the  members  of  tho 
council  from  seats  in  parliament  These  are  tlie 
only  modifications  which  we  are  requested  to  suggest 
in  the  provisions  respecting  the  composition  of  the 
council. 

[The  remaining  objections  made  by  the  Directors 
were  little  more  Uian  a  repetition  of  those  made  against 
the  first  and  second  bills  (given  in  extenso  in  a  prodding 
page) ;  and  need  not  be  reproduced  here.  The  Directors 
expressed  a  dislike  or  apprehension  of  the  subordinate 
position  jn  which  the  Council  would  be  placed ;  of  the 
autocratic  power  to  be  possessed  by  the  Secretary  for 
India;  of  the  transference  of  the  powers  of  the  Secret 
Committee  wholly  and  solely  to  him ;  of  the  proposed 
mode  of  making  appointments  and  exercising  patron- 
age; of  any  disturbance  in  the  mode  of  auditing 
accounts ;  and  of  tho  appointment  of  any  Commission 
of  Inquiry  in  India  which  should  appear  derogatory  to 
tho  dignity  of  the  local  governments.  Many  of  these 
objections  were  listened  to,  and  were  productive  of 
modifications  during  the  discussion  of  the  bilL  The 
result  will  be  seen  in  the  next  article  of  this  Appendix.] 
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Abstmci  qfAa/or  (h^  BeUer  Oimrmimi  <i  Indian 
2\  an4  22  VkL  cap.  im.—RffxImd  Mo^  Attmi 

Atiffun  %  1S58.    (See  p,  573.) 

2V«nt/fr  qf  Goctminff  F^uiwrf. 

L  Governing  powers  transferred  from  Llm  Ei8t  loJia 
Qoxfipan J  to  the  Crown* 

IL  All  rights,  l43rrltories,  reTenuei,  ftnd  liabtllU^ 
sbnilarlj  transferred. 

Hi.  A  Secretary  of  State  to  excraise  all  tbo  govern- 
ing powers  beretofore  exercised  by  Court  of  Directors, 
CoerE.  of  IVoprietora,  and  Board  of  Centro!. 

IV.  Proviaion  concerning  mtitng  of  aecrotary  and 
nnder-fiecrotary  in  Honso  of  Conamoaa. 

V.  Concerning  re*olection  of  secr^tarios  to  Houbo  of 
Comment. 

VL  Secretary  of  Stuto  for  India  to  riMseive  ealaj^ 
aqmX  io  tkiio  of  otht^r  seerotarieii  of  itate. 

Onmeii  of  Indiff, 

YIL  A  Conneil  of  Indi%of  M  persons,  to  be  formed, 

Vill.  Court  of  Directors  to  elect  7  meoilier*  of  this 
C^inncU,  from  among  persons  pont^sing  certain  quali- 
lienttons ;  and  the  Crown  to  appoint  the  other  S, 

JX.  Vacanciea  among  the  8  to  be  filled  up  hj  tli© 
Crown ;  and  among  the  other  7^  by  election  by  tlie 
Coimdl. 

X^  Kino  members  of  t1>«  Co»ncttr  at  leasts  must 
havn  bad  not  less  than  ten  years'  experience  tn  India* 

XL  Mem  ben  to  hold  ofHoe  for  lite,  or  during  good 
beha?iour 

XXL  Mambora  not  to  sit  in  parlLamont. 

Xin.  Annual  sahiry  of  £12W  to  eftch  member 

XIV*  Members  may  resign  ;  if  aAer  ten  yeara? 
asrvioe,  on  a  pension  of  jSSOOj  snbyeet  to  oertam 
eonditioni* 

XV.  Becntftrlift  and  other  officsn  of  Company  to 
become  offieors  of  OoonoU  of  Indta^-^salijeot  to  any 
clixinges  afterwards  made  by  Privy  Cotmc LL  and 
aancLiened  by  parliamojiL 

XVI.  Baeratory  in  Conneil  to  make  ail  subseqiieni 
appointnKmli  in  the  homo  establiftHment. 

XV  IL  Compensation  to  such  officers  of  the  Company 
ai  are  not  retotoed  permanantly  by  tho  CouneiL 

XVIIL  Any  officer  of  tho  Company,  transferred  to 
the  senriee  of  tho  Council^  to  have  a  claim  to  tho  same 
pension  or  inperannuation  allowance  aii  if  the  change 
of  government  had  not  taken  place* 

Dttfia  and  Prvceedin^t  of  the  Cbmrt^Hh 

XIX.  Council  to  conduct  affairs  of  India  in 
England ;  but  all  cerrespondcneo  to  bo  in  the  name  of 
tho  Becretary  of  3taie* 

XX.  Secretary  of  Stato  may  divide  the  Ootnicil  hi  to 
cdmmittcoi. 

XXL  Secretary  of  State  to  sit  and  veto  as  prciidont, 
and  appoint  vice-prc9ident* 

XX IL  Five  to  be  a  quorum  ;  meetmgn  convened  by 
Soeretary  of  SUte  not  fewer  t!iaa  one  ca^h  week. 

XXHi*  Secretary  of  State  to  decido  questions  on 
which  mcmbera  diifer.  Any  dissentitmt  member  mny 
require  his  opinion  to  be  placed  upon  record. 

XXIV.  Secretary's  proceedings  to  be  open  to  all  the 
Conneil,  except  in  *  aocret  service  *  dispatchosL 

XXV.  SecretAry  to  give  reasons  for  any  exercise  of 
bll  veto  s^ainst  tho  decision  of  the  majority, 

XX VL  Secretary  allowed  to  overrule  the  two  pr^- 
eodlog  clauses  in  urgent  coaea. 


XX Vn.  Fnnctioni  of  ttw  'seoi^  coatnittoo'  i 
ferred  to  Secretary  of  Slato. 

XXVIIL   Dii|MUoho8  nuirked  *eocf©t'  oM  l»j 
opened  by  memben  of  ComaoiL 

XXIX.  Of  tho  high  AppoiaitiiieiilB  In  tndii* 
be  made  by  the  Crown,  some  hf  ilia  Cottad]»r 
by  the  Govomor-goneraJ, 

XXX.  Inferior  appointmeatA  to  bo 
fore,  except  transference  of  pftlmoii^ 
Directors  to  Conncilp 

XX XL  Special  proviMon  fo**  civil 

XXXn.  Boe? etary  m  CQimeal   Ut  inako  nki  ^ 
examination  of  persona  intevdad  for  junior 
in  civil  service  of  India* 

XXXIII.  AppointmenU  to  imv&l  flad  ta^ilmf 
ships  to  vest  in  the  Crown* 

XXXIV.  Competitive  examiiuittoiyi  for 
and  artillery  of  the  Indian  armj.  ^ 

XXXV.  A  certain  ratio  of  cadetsltipi  to-b«  gisi^ 
the  sons  of  persona  who  have  aerved  in  India.  ^ 

XXXVL  AU  tho  other  cndetsliips  to  be  in  tks  |ia 
of  the  members  of  the  Council,  aubjeoi  to  ftpfmilf 
the  Secretary  of  8tate  to  havo  twioe  wm  titaiij  i0tti» 
tions  aa  an  onlinary  member* 

XXXVII.  In  all  unclianged   mloa  coafccetlitag  i»> 
pointments,  power  of  Court  of  DirceUam  to  bo 
in  CounciL 

XXXVDL  The  Baino  in  rdlar^noo  to  ssf 
from  service. 


XXXIX*  Compftoy'i  proportj^  credlta,  smd  i 
revert  to  the  Crown— oxoepi  the  MaM  Jadia  Slodki 
tho  dividends  thercon^r 

XL.  Secretary  in  Coiineil  majf  bay,  «^  or  bomnv 
in  the  name  of  the  Cmwn,  for  tho  marvusa  of  Indi^ 


CoancH  oatfl 

m  ci«^syOG«fl 

Be.  " 


XLI.  ExpenditoroofroTsnaea  In  IndiA  wMfjrtnk^ 
Secretary  in  CounciL 
XLIL  Liabilities  of  Company,  and  diirKd«iids^oft  Ub 

9tock,  to  be  borne  by  8ecr«iAf7 
revenues  of  India, 

XLIIL  Secretary  in  Council  to  keep  m 
with  the  Bank  of  Englandj  and  to  bo 
all  payments  in  relation  to  Indi»  revenne. 

XL IV.  Trjinsfor  of  cash  bsJouco  from  iko  OflV|My 
to  tho  CounciL 

XLV.  A  Btock  accoimt  to  bo  opened  ai  Bank  tf 
England. 

XL VI,  Transfer  of  stock  accounts. 

XLVIL  Mode  of  mmagtiig  Cotmcil**  fioiuioot  at  l^ 
Bank, 

XLVni*  TrauBfor  of  Exchequer  bllli^  Ao,  km 
Company  to  Council, 

XLIX*  Power  of  issuing  bonda,  di>bontiireiv  Ate. 

L.  Provisions  <^ncermng  foi|j«ry. 

LL  ncpilitions  of  atidit  departmcni. 

LIL  The  Crowtt  to  appoint  auditor  oflfidiMi  ftOOOnoli^ 
to  whom  all  needful  papers  are  to  bo  setii  bj  Bocrotaiy 
in  Council. 

LllL  Annual  accennts  to  be  fumbhod  to  pufioBiflDl 
of  the  revenue  and  expendjttire  of  Indin ;  ncoompwiiM 
by  reports  on  the  moral  and  material  progten  oC  llrt 
sovernl  prcaidoncies. 

LrV*  War  in  India  to  he  made  knowm  to  {MtryaaieBt 
within  a  specified  period. 

LV.  India  revenues  not  to  pojr  for  wars  it&fioiiQeetel 
with  India. 
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Sxitting  Sttablishmenti. 

LVI.  CompaxiT's  army  and  navy  transferred  to  the 
Crown,  but  with  all  existing  contracts  and  engagements 
holding  good. 

LVII.  Future  powers  as  to  conditions  of  service. 

LVni.  All  commissions  held  under  the  Company  to 
be  valid  as  under  the  Crown. 

LIX.  Regulations  of  service  to  be  subject  to  future 
change,  if  deemed  necessary. 

LX.  Court  of  Directors  and  Court  of  Proprietors  cease 
to  hold  power  in  reference  to  government  of  India. 

LXI.  Board  of  Control  abolished. 

LXII.  Records  and  archives  of  Company  to  be  given 
up  to  Council — except  stock  and  dividend  books. 

LXIII.  Powers  of  Governor-general,  on  assuming 
duties  of  that  office. 

LXlV.  Existing  enactments  and  provisions  to  remain 
in  force,  unless  specially  repealed. 

Actions  and  Coniracts, 

LXV.  Secretary  in  Council  may  sue  and  bo  sued  as 
a  body  corporate. 

LXYI.  And  may  take  the  place  of  the  Company  in 
any  still-pending  actions. 

LXVII.  Treaties  and  covenants  made  by  the  Com- 
pany to  remain  binding. 

LXYIII.  Members  not  personally  liable  for  such 
treaties  or  covenants. 

LXIX.  A  Court  of  Directors  still  to  exist,  but  in 
smaller  number  than  before,  and  having  powers 
relating  only  to  the  management  of  the  Company's 
dividend  and  a  few  minor  subjects. 

LXX.  Quarterly  courts  not  in  future  obligatory. 

LXXI.  Company's  liability  ceases,  on  all  matters 
now  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Council. 

Saving  of  Certain  Sights  of  the  Company. 

LXX II.  Secretary  in  Council  to  pay  dividends  on 
India  stock  out  of  India  revenue. 

LXXIII.  Dividends  to  constitute  a  preferential 
charge. 

Commeneement  of  the  Act. 

LXXIV.  Commences  thirty  days  after  day  of 
receiving  royal  assent. 

LXXV.  Company's  orders  to  be  obeyed  in  India 
until  the  change  of  government  shall  have  been 
proclaimed  in  the  several  presidencies. 


The  Indian  MvJtiny  Rdi(f  Fund.  (See  p.  226.) 
Tills  noble  manifestation  of  kind  feeling  towards  the 
sufferers  in  India,  which  originated  in  a  public  meeting 
held  in  London  on  the  25th  of  August  1857,  assumed 
munificent  proportions  during  the  next  following  year, 
when  the  colonists  and  Englishmen  residing  abroad 
had  had  time  to  respond  to  the  appeal  made  to  them. 
In  a  report  prepared  by  the  Committee,  on  the  lai  cf 
Kovember  1858,  it  was  announced  that  the  sum  placed 
in  their  charge  amounted,  up  to  that  time,  to  £434,729. 
They  had  remitted  £127,287  to  India,  there  to  be 
distributed  by  auxiliary  local  committees;  they  had 
assisted  sufferers  after  their  return  to^  or  during 
their  residence  in,  the  homo  country,  to  tbe  extent 
of  £35,757;  and  their  management  expeases  kad 
amounted  to  £6224.  There  remained,  invested  al 
interest,  the  sum  of  £265,461,  applicable  to  further 
cases  of  need.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  kind  of 
persons  to  whom  relief  was  afforded,  on  account  of  the 


varied  privations  to  which  the  mutiny  had  subjected 
them.  The  sum  of  £35,757  expended  in  England,  was 
mostly  in  donations  to  the  following  numbers  and 
classes  of  persons : 


32  Military  offlcers. 

86  Widows   and  children    of 

officeri. 
S5  Wives  of  officers. 
85  Orphaiis  of  officerf. 
51  Other  relatives  of  officers. 
IS  Disabled  soldiers. 
988  Widows  of  soldiers. 


423  Children  of  soldiers. 
89  Other  relatives  of  soldiers. 
10  Clergymen  and  missionaries. 
6  Widows  of  Clergymen. 
1  Wife  of  missionary. 
93  Widows    and    orphans    of 

civilians. 
75  Planten^lway  officials,  &c. 


Qiuen  Vidoric^a  ProdamaHon  to  the  Princes,  Chie/s, 
and  People  of  India, — Head  in  the  principal  Cities 
qflndia^  November  1, 1858.    (See  p.  612.) 

Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  tlie  Colonies  and 
Dependencies  thereof  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
and  Australasia,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

Whereas,  for  divers  weighty  reasons,  we  have 
resolved,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons  in  Parlia- 
ment assembled,  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  government 
of  the  territories  in  India,  heretofore  administered  in 
trust  for  us  by  the  Honourable  East  India  Company : 

Now,  therefore,  we  do  by  these  presents  notify  and 
declare  that,  by  the  advice  and  consent  aforesaid,  we 
have  taken  upon  ourselves  the  said  government;  and 
wo  hereby  call  upon  all  our  subjects  within  the  said 
territories  to  be  faithful  and  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  us^ 
our  heirs  and  successors,  and  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  authority  of  those  whom  we  may  hereafter  from 
time  to  time  see  fit  to  appoint  to  administer  the 
government  of  our  said  territories^  in  our  name  and 
on  our  behalf. 

And  we,  reposing  especial  tmst  and  confidence  in 
the  loyalty,  ability,  and  judgment  of  omr  right  trnsty 
and  well-beloved  cousin  and  councillor,  Chu'les  John 
Viscount  Canning,  do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint 
him,  the  said  Viscount  Canning,  to  be  our  first  Viceroy 
and  Governor-general  in  and  over  our  said  territories^ 
and  to  administer  the  government  thereof  in  onr 
name,  and  generally  to  act  in  our  name  and  on  our 
behalf:  subject  to  such  orders  and  regulations  as  he 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  receive  from  us  through  one 
of  our  principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

And  we  do  hereby  confirm  in  their  several  offices^ 
civil  and  military,  all  persons  now  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  subject 
to  our  future  pleasure,  and  to  such  laws  and  regulations 
as  may  hereafter  be  enacted. 

We  hereby  announce  to  the  native  Princes  of  India 
that  all  treaties  and  engagements  made  with  them  by 
or  under  the  authority  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company,  are  by  us  accepted,  and  will  be  scrupulously 
maintained ;  and  we  look  for  tho  like  observance  on 
their  part. 

We  desire  no  extension  of  our  present  territorial 
possessions;  and  while  we  will  permit  no  aggression 
iq;>on  onr  dominions  or  our  rights  to  be  attempted  with 
ioipunityy  we  shall  sanction  no  encroachment  on  those 
of  otltert.  We  shall  respect  the  rights,  dignity,  and 
hononr  of  aative  princes  as  our  own ;  and  we  desire 
that  they,  as  well  as  our  own  subjects,  should  enjoy 
tlml  pfosperity  and  that  social  advancement  which 
can  only  be  secured  by  internal  peace  and  good 
government 

We  hold  ourselves  bound  to  the  natives  of  our 
Indian  territories  by  the  same  obligations  of  duty 


I 


which  bind  us  to  all  our  other  subjects;  and  thoso 
obligntioiw,  by  the  bl casing  of  Almighty  Ood»  we  shall 
&itbfnlly  imd  conseientiously  fulfil. 

Firmly  relying  ourselv(*s  on  tho  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  acknowledging  wjth  grntitude  the  solac©  of 
religioti,  we  diaclaitn  aliko  the  right  and  the  desire  to 
impoie  our  c<»nvictioiis  on  any  of  our  subjects.  Wo 
decl^ire  it  to  bo  our  Royal  will  and  plca^nro  that  nooe 
bfi  in  ajiywiso  favoured^  noiiD  molested  or  disquieted, 
by  reason  of  their  rcligioue  faitli  or  observances,  but 
that  all  fliidl  alike  enjoy  the  equal  and  impartial 
protection  of  tlio  law ;  and  we  do  strictly  ehai^e  aod 
enjoin  all  those  who  may  ho  in  authority  under  us  that 
they  abiitain  from  all  interference  with  the  religious 
belief  or  worship  of  any  of  our  subjocta,  on  paui  of  our 
highest  displeasure. 

And  it  is  our  further  will  t!mt,  so  far  as  may  be,  our 
subjects,  of  whatever  race  or  tT&ed,  bo  freely  and 
imparttaily  admitted  to  oflices  in  our  service^  tho 
duties  of  which  ihcy  may  ho  qualified,  by  tlicir 
education,  ability,  and  integrity,  duly  to  discbarge. 

Wg?  know  and  rospect  the  feelings  of  attachment 
with  which  tho  natives  of  India  regard  the  lands 
inherited  by  them  from  thoir  ancastors,  and  wo  deatre 
to  protect  thorn  in  all  rights  conjaeeled  therewith, 
subject  to  the  equitable  douiands  of  the  Btate  ;  and  we 
will  that,  generally,  in  framing  and  administering  tiie 
law,  dne  regard  ho  paid  to  the  ancient  rights^  usages, 
and  customs  of  India. 

AVe  deeply  lament  tho  evils  and  misery  which  have 
been  brought  upon  India  by  tho  acts  of  ambitious  men, 
who  have  deceived  their  countrymen  by  false  reports, 
and  led  them  into  open  rebollion.  Oor  power  has 
been  shown  by  the  suppression  of  that  rebellion  in  the 
field  J  we  desire  to  show  our  mercy  by  pardoning  the 
offences  of  thoso  who  have  been  tlms  misled^  but  who 
desire  t«  return  to  tlio  patti  of  duty. 

Already  in  one  provinces  with  a  view  to  stop  the 
ftirthor  cffuaion  of  blood,  and  to  Imsten  the  pacihcation 
of  our  Indian  dominions,  our  Viceroy  and  Governor- 
genera!  has  hold  out  the  expectation  of  pardon,  on 
cert^n  terms,  to  the  great  majority  of  those  who  tn 
tho  lato  unhappy  disturbances  have  been  guilty  of 
offences  against  our  government ;  and  ban  declared  tho 
punishment  which  will  bo  inflicted  on  those  whoso 
crimes  place  them  beyond  tho  reach  of  forgiveness. 
Wo  appi-ovo  and  confirm  the  said  act  of  our  Viceroy 
and  tiovernor-genoralj  and  do  further  announce  and 
proclaim  as  follows ; 

Our  clemency  will  be  ojctended  to  all  offenderSj 
■avo  and  except  those  who  have  been  or  simll  be 
convieted  of  having  directly  taken  part  in  the  murder 
of  British  subjects. 

With  regard  to  sncb^  tho  demands  of  justice  forbid 
tiio  exercise  of  mercy. 


To  those  who  have  willingly  girea  »|lDm  I4 
mnrdorcrp,  knowing  them  to  be  nn^ht  Of  »bo  wtf 
have  acted  as  leaders  or  instigaUsra  in  rerotl,  tlKy 
lives  alone  con  ho  guaranteed;  but  tn  appointix^ ili 
penalty  due  to  such  persons,  full  c  '  loa  «3 
he  given  to  tho  circumstanced  under  ey  hm 

been  induced  to  throw  off  their  fill<^gi4iJL.c,  naiid  lii|i 
indulgence  will  he  shewn  to  thoso  wbcwo  ^nmta  SMf 
appear  to  have  originated  in  a  too  credulous  ustf^ 
ance  of  tho  fiJae  reports  circwlated  by  di^signinf  am. 

To  all  others  in  arms  against  tho  gfiyemmeat,  «i 
hereby  promise  nncondifcional  pardon,,  amnesty^  mi 
oblivion  of  all  ofi^tincea  against  aiira^liresi,  our  tnt 
and  dignity,  on  thoir  retut^  to  their  bomei  lal 
pence  fut  pursnits. 

It  is  our  Royal  pleasure  that  these  terms  of  ^^e, 
and  amnesty  should  bo  extended  to  nil  thoss  ^ 
comply  with  their  conditioa*  before  tho  fittt  da|  4 
January  next. 

When,  by  tho  blessing  of  Providence,  intemf 
tranquil  It  ty  shall  ho  restored^  it  is  ocsr  eamesl  de«ii  «• 
stimulate  the  peaceful  indti^try  of  India^  to  prtdiiQit 
wurks  of  public  utility  and  improvement^  9x4  tt 
administer  its  government  for  tho  benefit  of  sU  nr 
subjects  resident  therein.  In  their  prosperity  tilj  ht 
our  strength,  in  thclf  contentment  our  security^  aadi^ 
their  gratitude  oatr  best  rewardi.  And  may  the  God  i( 
all  power  grant  unto  us,  aiid  to  Uio^e  in  anthotj^ 
under  ns,  £trongtU  to  carry  out  ihea&  cmr  wmhm  It 
the  good  of  our  people* 


VUcmmt  Cannin^^  Predmnaiion. — lamtrd  ttiAU^Adai^ , 
Not^ntihtr  1,  1858*     (See  p.  G12.) 

Her  Blnjcsty  the  Queen  having'  deolarcd  tltal  ii  g  , 
her  gracious  pleasure  to  take  upon  herself  the  ?^*'^— 
ment  of  tho  British  territories  in  Indiii^  tht  ^ 
and  Oovemor-goneral  hereby  notilioa  that  fro^i^  -.... 
^y  all  acts  of  the  government  of  India  will  be  doo«  0  I 
the  name  of  the  Queen  alone. 

From  this  day,  all  men  of  every  race  snd  dais  ^\^  ' 
under  tho  adminiatration  of  the  Hoaoarable  East  Udti 
Company,  have  joined  to  uphold  the  honour  and  power 
of  Enghmdj  will  bo  tho  servants  of  the  Queen  aloae. 

The  Governor-genera]  summons  ihem,  one  and 
each  in  hts  degree,  and  according  to  his  opporti 
and  with  his  whole  heart  and  streng^th,  to  aM  in  : 
ling  tho  graciotis  will  and  pleo^nro   of  the  Queoi^ 
sot  forth  in  her  royal  proclamation. 

From  the  many  miOious   of   her   Majestys  natm 
subjects  in  India,  tho  Governor- general  mil  now,  s 
at  oj]  timos^  oxaot  a  loyal  obedience  to  tUc  call  ^\t\ 
hv  words  full  of  benevolence  and  mercy ^  their 
reign  has  made  upon  thoir  allcgiftiice  nnd  faitbfi 


power 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


Ml 


Jan.  22. 
Feb.  6. 
11. 
26. 
Mar.  26. 
27. 
29. 
31. 
24. 
1. 
3. 
5. 
9. 
10. 


(&ittnti  in  |nHa. 

1857. 

Cartridge  disturbances  began  at  Dumdum. 

n        grievances  inquired  into  at  Barrackpore. 
General  Hearsey  warned  government  of  disaffection. 
19th  Bengal  N.  I.  riotous  at  Berhampore. 
C^urtridge  disturbances  at  Umballa. 
Proclamation  explaining  Cartridge  question. 
34tli  B.  N.  I.  riotous  at  Barrackpore. 
19th  B.  N.  I.  disbanded  and  dismissed. 
Cartridge  disturbances  at  Meerut 

n  n  Lucknow. 

7th  Oude  Infantry  mutinied  at  Lucknow. 
34th  B.  N.  I.  disbanded  and  dismissed. 
3d  B.  N.  C.  punished  at  Meerut. 

CoHMKKCBMEMT  OF  THB  GrBAT  BeVOLT  AT  MeERUT. 

Troops  in  Company's  pay  on  this  day— 38,000 

Europeans,  200,000  Natives. 
Meerut  mutineers  (11th  and  20th  B.  N.  I.,  and 

3d  B.  N.  C.)  marched  to  Delhi 
38th,  54tb,  and  74th  B.  N.  I.,  mutinied  at  Delhi, 
lath,  26th,  and  49th  B.N.I.,  and  8th  B.N.C., 

disarmed  at  Meean  Meer  near  Lahore. 
General  Anson  departed  from  Simla,  to  head 

troops. 
B.  N.  Sappers  and  Miners  mutinied  at  Meerat 
25th  B.  N.  L  riotous  at  Calcutta. 
Anson's  Proclamation  concerning  cartridges. 
55th  B.  N.  I.  mutinied  at  Murdan. 
9th  B.  N.  I.  If         If  Allygurh  and  vicinity. 

First  siege-column  left  Umballa  for  DelhL 
Europeans  at  Cawnpore  b^gan  their  Intrenchment 
24th,  27th,  and  51st  B.  N.  L,  with  5th  B.  N.  C, 

disarmed  at  Peshawnr. 
Colvin's  proclamation— disapproved  by  Yiscoant 

Canning. 
Portion  of  Gwalior  Horse  mutinied  at  Hattrass. 
General  Anson  left  Umbalk  for  DelhL 

If  If     died  at  KumauL 

Wilson's  Field-force  left  Meerut  for  Delhi. 
Beed  succeeded  Anson  provisionally. 
15th  and  SOth  B.  N.  L  mutinied  at  Kuseerabad. 
Portions  of  18th,  48th,  and  7l8t  B.  N.  L,  with  7th 

N.  C,  mutinied  at  Lucknow. 
Wilson  defeated  Delhi  rebels  at  Ghazeeoodeen 


24. 

N 
II 

27. 
28. 
80. 

w 

31.  Wilson  defeated  Delhi  rebels,  near  the  Hindoun. 
fi    Barnard  left  Kumaul  to  command  army  against 
Delhi. 

•      «    28th  B.  N.  L  mutinied  at  Shahjehanpoor. 
June    1.  44ih  and  67th  B.  N.  L  disarmed  at  Agra. 

2!C 


June    8.  17th  B.  N.  I.  mntlnied  at  Azimghur. 

«      If    4l8t  B.  N.  L,  9th  and  10th  Oude  Irreg.  I.,  and 
2d  Oude  Mil.  Police,  mutinied  at  Seetapoor. 
n      n    29th  B.  N.  L  mutinied  at  Mooradabad. 
M      If    72d  B.  N.  I.,  and  a  wing  of  1st  B.  N.  C,  mutinied 

at  Neemuch. 
fi     4.  37th  B.  N.  L,  13th  Irreg.  C,  and  Loodianah  Sikhs, 

mutinied  at  Benares. 
ff      If    12th  B.  N.  I.,  and  14th  Ii-rcg.  C,  mutinied  at 

JhansL 
»     5.  Ist,  53d,  and  56th  B.  N.  L,  and  2d  B.  N.  C,  muti- 
nied at  Cawnpore. 
n      1    Wing  of  Loodianah  Sikhs  mutinied  at  Jounpoor. 
M      6.  Barnard  and  Wilson  joined  forces  at  Bhagput^ 
»      n    6th  B.  N.  L  mutinied  at  Allahabad. 
n      n  ?  Hurrlanah  Battalion  mutinied  at  Hansi. 
N      n !  Bhnrtpore  Levies  mutinied  at  Bhurtpore. 
If      7.  36th  and  61st  B.  N.  L,  and  6th  B.  C,  mutinied  at 

Jullundur. 
n      8.  22d  B.N.  I.,  and  6th  Oude  L,  mutinied  at  Fyzabad. 
n      »  t  Massacre  of  Europeans  at  Jhansi. 
n      If    Barnard  defeated  Delhi  rebels  at  Badnlla  Serai. 
If      If         n       arrived  with  siege-army  before  DelhL 
If      9.  15th  Irr^  C.  mutinied  at  Sultanpore. 
It      If    Europeans  driven  from  Futtehpoor  by  rebels. 
1st  Oude  Irreg.  L  mutinied  at  Mll|paepore. 
Wing  of  12th  E  N.  L,  and  14th  In^CV  mutinied 
at  Nowgong. 
If  ?  Europeans  dSriven  from  Neemuch  by  rebels. 
11.  Neill  relieved  Allahabad  from  the  rebels. 
..    60th  B.  N.  L  mutinied  at  Rohtuk. 

First  boat-party  from  Futteghur  massacred  by 

Nena  Sahib. 
Press '  Gagging'  Act  passed  at  Calcutta. 
45th  and  57th  B.  N.  I.  mutinied  at  Ferospore. 
43d  and  70th  B.N.  L  and  2d  N.  C.  disarmed  at 
Barrackpore. 
If     Gwalior  Contingent  mutinied  at  Gwalior. 
15.  King  of  Oude  under  surveillance  at  Calcutta. 
18.  10th  B.  N.  L  mutinied  at  Futteghur. 

Defeat  of  Nnseerabad  rebels  outside  DelhL 
Nagpoor  Irreg.  C.  disarmed  at  Nagi>oor. 
»    Severe  Battle  outside  DelhL 

26.  83d  and  35th  B.  N.  L  disarmed  at  Phillour. 

27.  First  news  of  the  Revolt  reached  EngUnd. 
If     Boat-massacre  at  Cawnpore,  by  Nena  Sahib. 

80.  Disastrous  Battle  of  Chinhut,  near  Lucknow. 
If     4th  Irreg.  C.  mutinied  at  Mozuffemugger. 

Europeans  at  Sanger  intrench  themselves  in  fort 
I        driven  out  of  Indore. 

23d  B.  N.  I.  mutinied  at  Mhow. 

Si^  of  Europeans  in  Lucknow  began. 

Severe  Battle  outside  Delhi. 


10. 


12. 

13. 

II 
14. 


19. 
23. 


July    1. 


THE  REVOLT  W  INDIA. 


Jialj    2.  Rohilmiid  mnlineen  mimsA  BelltL 

8.  MtmilaiAii  Ck^aipinic?  diBoaitn^  at  F«in&. 
4,  Jhmlh  of  Sir  E.  Lawrenoe  nl  Lnekuciir^ 
«    Kfltali  OoatfngetLt  mottded  ai  Afrv 
B,  0e&tb  of  Sir  H.  Barnard  ouMde  DdliL 
^    B««d  took  ctomm&tid  of  nl^gi^ifniy. 
t    DimftroTis  Batile  of  SLahjctzrt je,  neor  Agra. 
7*  lith  B,  H.  i  mutiiued  at  Jekim. 
.    5Blh  B.  H.  I  diromed  at  Rawul  Piodee. 
f*    H&Telock's  oolmiui  left  AU^liabad  for  C^wup^it, 
<    42d  B,  17.  L,  and  3d  Iireg.C^  mottiued  at  ^oggr. 

9.  I6tti  B.  E  L,  and  mh  C^  mntitiied  at  Sealkobe. 

11.  Saoood    boat-p&rty    from   Patt«|^iur  amTed  at 
Bitkior* 

12.  Nlcbabom  dafeaied  Seancole  mnUnoera. 
H  Havelock  defeated  lebela  at  Fnttdipoon 
-     BIr  Colin  Cmnpbctl  left  England  for  India* 

14.  S^^m  Battle  outeide  Btlhi. 

If.  Bavelock  defi^t^d  cefe«1s  at  A^ig. 

If  «  o  *       Pkodod  BTnddee. 

>     Mauacre  at  Cawnpor^  lij  ITena  Sahib, 
le.  Havelack  defeated  K«na  iahlb  at  Aberwa, 
17.  #      antered  Gainipore  tictorionsly. 

*f  m      defeftt(?d  ITenA  Sahib  near  Bithoor. 

f    Beed  rasigDed  commaad  before  Belbi — WUaon 

snoceetled 
SO*  Piereo  Attack  by  rebflLi  on  Luekuow  GaTriiwiiu 
2h  12th  Irreg.  C.  mutinied  at  Eegowiit. 
S5.  HaTeJock  croBsed  (Tnng<?3  into  Onda 

m    7tb,  3tlw  and  4€th  B.  N.  L  mntinied  at  Dinapoor. 

26.  Keariy  6000  perronj  aheltered  in  Agra  Foi%  of 
whom  2000  children. 

27.  Mr  Wake*8  defence  of  Armh  commeiieed* 
29.  26th  B.  N.  L  mutinied  at  Lahore 

It     Hatdoek  defeated  rebels  at  Onao. 
n  H  IT  I*        Bnfibeifntgnnje. 

S0<  Captain  I>unbar*B  di^uater  At  Arrah. 
ft    31.  Bazognrh  Infantry  motinied  at  Eamgnrhr 
R     w     atege*annj  before   Delhi  =  0018  eflfcctiveBj  ajid 
1116  sick  and  woTinded, 
Ait^    1.  63d    B.N.I,    and   11th   Irreg.   C  diaannod  &t 
Berhtiniprjre. 
n    Serere  Battle  outfiide  Delhi. 
H    27th  Bombay  If.  I,  mntinied  at  KokpoT<». 
2.  Vmcent  Bjrt  defeated  Eoer  Singh  near  Arrali, 
a  dp  til  B.  %  L  diBanned  at  Umnteir. 
ft    Kieholaon  arrived  with  hta  Column  at  Delhi. 
10*  Severe  Battk  otitside  D^lhl. 
12*  !IaTelock*8  aeeond  Tictory  at  Bushemtgnnj^, 
if     Vincent  Ejre  defented  Koer  Singh  at  J«gdi^«>r€. 

13.  Harelock  retreated  acrosB  Ganges  to  Cawnpore. 
14*  5tb  Irregp  C.  matinled  at  Berhampore. 
15-18L  Hod^n  defeated  rehela  ontalde  Delhi 
Id,  Harelock  defeated  Nona  Sahib  at  Bithoor, 
20.  Fierce  attack  by  th«  robelH  on  Lncknow  Eesldency. 
2Z  Jhodpore  L^nion  mutinied  at  Eiinpoora. 
2L  Mon^omery  defeated  rebeb  at  Allygurli. 
2ff*  Nioholson  won  Battle  of  Nuju^hur  near  Delhi. 

n    Meetiag  in  London  at  tho   Manaton-honie,    to 

eMabliEh  Indian  Wutmy  Eelief  Faad. 
2S.  Slat  B.  N*  I.  mutinietl  at  PeahairuT. 
Sep.    5.  Outram'a  Column  left  Allahabad  for  Cam  pore.  ^ 

n    Fierce  attack  by  rebek  on  Lucknew  Beaideuej. 

7.  Indore  mutineara  captured  Dholpor^. 

,t    Siege-army  before  Delhi  =  13,000  men. 

0.  Mr  Co  Win  died  at  Agra- 
II.  Cannonading  of  Delhi  commence^l. 

«     Viaconnt  Eyre  defeated  rebels  at  Koondan  Putt^ 
14  Delhi  entered  by  storm— death  of  Niehokon. 
1^-20.  Gradual  Couqueat  of  Delhi  city  and  foftlfieti* 
tions. 

H    Oiitram  joined  HaTelock  and  NeiU  at  Cawnpore. 

10.  60th  B.  N.  1.  matinied  at  Nagode. 

la  62d  B.  N.  I.  mutinied  at  Juhbylpoor. 

1^,  Outtam  and  Haveloek  eroaaed  Gangea  fate  Oade. 

20.  Goorkhaa  defeated  rebel*  at  Mundoree, 

21*  Hodfion  captured  King  and  Princes  of  Delhi 


Sep. 


Oct 


fToT. 


Dec 


2S.  Outram  and  Hareloclc  ciqjitfzed  tht  Alam  H^ 
25.         .  •        entered  Ijodmovleil^ 

n     Death  cl  NeHl  at  LuoVaow. 

27.  Ootram  and  Harelock  lieaij^ed  in  B^tidcs^ 

28.  breathed  defeated  Delhi  r^bela  ai  Bol^nMi^ 
t.  PeeTi  Kaval  Brigade  arrived  si  AlUalnd 

5.  Grealhed  defeated  Delhi  rel^els  at  AByg^ 
e.  S2d  B.  K  L  mutinied  «t  Deoghtir. 

10.  Gitiathed  defeated  Indore  rebelt  near  MpM. 
15,  Gwalioo- Coatingf  at  took  iho  field,  aamfehdai^ 

*  Bajah  of  Kotah'a  troopo  mutinied. 

10,  Qr^thcd  and  Hojj©  Grant  retook  Uinpooem 
20,  ^  *  n       arrived  at  Qtim^m^ 

2i,  Sir  Colin  Cimpbetl  ita^ed  isom  OaJeatas  it 
Boene  of  boaiilitie& 
1.  PeePa  Naral  Brigade  defieated  f^bek  at  ItlJM. 

6.  Mr  Caranagh'e  adTentnre  oA  Liteknov* 

n    Buropeani  bedeged  In  Fort  of  Neemnck 

*  Sir  Colin  Oampbell  einned  G*39ge«  into  Oak 
12,  w  .        eaptoTed  Jelntahad  Pen. 
14-17,      N            .        fcmgbt  hit  way  iaid  Uskm, 
la  Win!!  of  34th  B.  N.  1.  mutinied  4it  CbiitiCgi^ 
20,  \  73d  B.  N*  L  iiruiinicd  at  Dnc^^ 

23.  British  eracuated  Lacknow, 

24.  Stoait  dafiealKd  Bundek  robda  near  Jluatoie^ 

25.  Dearth  of  Ha?elock,  outside  tioekmsv. 

27,  23.  Windham    beaten    try    Gwalf or    ^lieli  acr 
Cdwnpore* 

29.  Luokntnr  Qarriaon  reerOA  0«4i56s  to  Oairapai& 
a  Sir  Oolin  defeat^  25,000  firbela  at  Cawupvm 
dp  Hope  @nnt  dalealied  rebeb  ai  Ses«i  Qklt 

14-17.  Beaten  ddeaied  rebda  fn  Minpoorea  di«a& 
10.  QDTemin«it  anootmeed  to  Ba«t  India  Otaw 

on  approa^Mof  olmii^  m  tkmpmfm 
23.  Osbome  reoant^nerttd  IQ^me  IroiB 

30.  Wood  defeated  lebeli  wiAS  SnmT ' 

31.  Baat  India  Cbiapany  pfcrte«t«d 

poaed  legislation  for  India. 


tkin. 


1853. 


Jan* 


^     0, 


10, 
11. 
12. 
12 


or. 

!hoirra     dH 

^    m 

lerFBKJiS 


Barellly  mutineers  defeated  at  Bnldivanee, 
It      S.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  arrii-ed  at  Putieghar. 
»      6.  Jong  Bahadoor  and   Ms  Ooorkha  army  EBaa?i 

Gomokpore. 
n      m    Eainea  defe^ed  a  body  of  rebela  at  Eow^Uk 
N    12,  Outram  defeated  30,000  rebela  outoide  Alma  fi^ 
x    27.  Adrian  Hope  defeated  rebek  at  ShnmirhalnA 
n     w     Tiia)  of  the  Kbg  of  Dellii  commenced. 
u    2R  East  India  Company  petitionee]  FarUanieiit^plai 
Rovemment  proc^?di&gK« 
Feb.    3,  Hofie  libcmted  the  Enropeana  ftt  Saqffar. 
»      4,  Sir  Colin  returned  to  Cawnpor*  f         " 
n      H    MAXweU  repulsed  Owalior  tiebela  at  Choirra 
Sir  Colin  and  Canning  met  at  Allahabad. 
Delhi  and  Meerut  diTiiiona  placed  nnder 

g^emmeat. 
l^I'Cnuaknd  repuljeNl  fiareilly  »beli  at  Sitnda 
Great  convoy  of  women  and  f^dldren  left  Agt», 
Lord  Pdmeratoa  hroiaght  in  India  Bill  Ko.  L  _^^ 
18.  Debatea  thereon^-goremroent  majori^,  |^| 
to  173,  ^ 

H    I0<  Franks  defeated  Bunda  HoBsein  at  Ohimdah. 
1     N  M  it       Midiomed   HoMetn   at  Homer;^ 

m    20,  Palmersrton  Ministry  reaignad. 

«i    21.  Derby  Ministry  formed — Lord  Ellenbottniih  al 

the  India  Board. 
n     n    Outfam  repulsed  20^000  rebela  at  Alnm  Bagk 
t*    23.  Hope  Grant  took  Meeangunje  fn>m  Oude  rebfllk 
.,    26^  Goorkhaj)  [-^ptured  fort  of  Mobanikhpoor  in  Oild«» 
if    2S,  Sir  Colin  creased  Gangers  to  bead  hJa  army. 
Mot,    2.  Sir  Colin  odTaneed  to  the  Alum  Ba^ 

ff      2-2L  (Jradnal  conqucgt  of  Lucknow  from  rebels* 
•      3.  Yisoouni  Gauning'a  Proclamation  to  the  Oudiitsa 
«      4.  Bow  defeated  Bundelas  at  Mndenpoite  Faaa 
1      5.  Boweroft  lepulacd  12,000  rebela  at  OFomckpor^ 
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Mar. 


16. 
17. 
21. 


Apr. 


80. 
1. 
2. 


5.  Goorkhas  defeated  Onde  rebels  at  Kandoo  Naddee. 

10.  Bose  defeated  rebel  Ba^'ah  of  Shagarh. 
R     Roberts  headed  the  Bajpootana  Field-force. 

11.  Jung  Bahadoor  joined  Sir  Colin  outside  Lucknow. 
Showers  defeated  a  body  of  rebels  at  Bah. 
Betom  of  the  Ghiide  Corps  to  Feshawur. 
Stuart  captured  Chendaree  from  rebek. 
Rose  with  Siege-army  arrived  before  JhansL 

n     Lucknow  finally  conquered  by  British. 
22.  Millman  repulsed  by  Azimghur  rebels  at  Atrowlia. 
a     Roberts  with  Siege-army  arrived  before  Kotah. 
is,  Moncrieff  routed  a  body  of  Coles  at  Chuckerder- 

pore. 
26.  Mr  Disraeli  brought  in  India  Bill  No.  2. 
29.  Army  of  Oude  broken  up  into  separate  columns. 
Roberts  captured  Kotah. 
Rose  defeated  Tanteea  Topee  outside  Jhansi. 

captured  Jhansi — Ranee  escaped. 
Kerr  defeated  Dinapoor  rebels  near  Azimghur. 
n    Death  of  Captain  Sir  William  Peel  at  Cawnpore. 

6.  Seaton  defeated  Minpooree  Rajah  at  Kankur. 

7.  East    India    Company   protested    against    both 
India  Bills. 

12.  House  of  Commons  determined  to  proceed  by 
Resolutions  on  India  BilL 

14.  Disaster  at  Rhodamow  under  Walpole. 
n    Death  of  Adrian  Hope  at  Rhodamow. 

17.  Rowcroft  defeated  rebels  at  Aroorah. 
n   Jones  defeated  Rohilcund  rebels  at  NaguL 

18.  Sir  Colin  resumed  operations  from  Cawnpore. 
11  Douglas  defeated  Koer  Singh  at  Asimutgurh. 
n         It  n  ti        n  MuneoT  Khas. 

19.  Ellenborou^h's  '  Secret  Dispatch*  written. 
N    Whitlock  took  Banda,  and  defeated  Nawab. 

21.  Le  Grandma  disaster  at  Jugdispore. 
0   Jones  defeated  Rohilcund  rebds  at  Nageena. 
«    Koer  Singh  eluded  Douglas,  and  crossed  Ghmges. 

22.  Walpole  defeated  rebels  at  Sirsa. 
25,  Jones  recovered  Mooradabad  from  Oude  rebels. 

Sir  Colin  reached  Futteghur. 
*    entered  Rohilcund. 
n    joined  Walpole  at  Ramgnnga. 
R    entered  Shahjehanpoor. 
n      w   Penny^s  Column  won  &ttle  of  Kukerowlee. 
n      n   Death  of  Penny  at  Kukerowlee. 
9     *   Mr  Disraeli  brought  in  '  Resolutiona'  in  House  of 
Oommona 
May    8.  Lugard  crossed  Ganges  in  pursuit  of  Koer  Singh. 

*  8-11.    Hall   held   fort  of   Shahjehanpoor  agiSist 

8000  rebels. 
N     5.  Sir  Colin  defeated  rebels  outside  Bareilly. 
n     7.    w      n    captured  Bareilly — ^rebel  leaden  escaped, 
ff      M    Corps  of  Bengal  European  Cavalry  determined  on. 

*  9.  Lugard  defeated  Koer  Singh  at  Jugdispore — Koer 

Singh  killed, 
p      n    Rose  marched  in  pursuit  of  Tanteea  Topee  and 

the  Ranee, 
n    11.  Rose  defeated  them  at  Koonch. 
If      II    Jones  relieved  Hall  at  Shahjehanpoor. 
N      n    Ellenborough  resigned — ^Lord  Stanley  appointed 

to  Boiurd  of  Control 
»    12.  Lugard  defeated  Ummer  Singh  near  Jugdispore. 
u      n    Hope  Grant  defeated  16,000  Oude  rebels  at  Sirsce. 

*  14-21.  Great  debates  in  parliament,  on  Canning*s  Pro- 

clamation and  Ellenborough's  Dispatch. 
I*    15.  Jones  attacked  in  great  force  at  Shahjehanpoor. 
n    15-23.  Rose  in  fierce  conflict  with  Tanteea  Topee  in 

and  near  Calpee. 
»    17.  Jung  Bahadoor  returned  to  Nepaul. 
«    18.  Sir  Colin  repulsed  rebels  at  Shahjehanpoor. 
0    21.  Light  summer  clothing  ordered  for  troops. 

*  22.  Coke  joined  Sir  Colin  from  Pileebheet 

N    28.  Rose  captured  Calpee— Tanteea  Topee,  Ranee  of 
Jhansi,  and  Nawab  of  Banda,  fled  towards 
Gwalior. 
»    24.  Incendiarism  at  A1UK%>^^, 
9     fi   Sir  Colin  captured  fort  of  Mohnmdee. 


27. 
28. 
80. 


May  26.  Railway  opened  from  Allahabad  to  Futtehpoor. 
n    28.  Sir  Colin  returned  to  Futteghur  from  Rohilcund 
and  Oude. 

*  rt    Sir  Colin  thanked  his  army  for  past  services, 
n    80.  Rebel  leaders  from  Calpee  arrived  at  GwaJior. 

June   1.  Scindia  defeated  by  Tanteea  Topee  and  Calpee 

rebels. 
n     2.  Rebels  captured  Gwalior— Scindia  fled  to  Agra, 
n      4.  Lugard  defeated  rebels  in  Jugdispore  jungle. 
0     7.  Lord  Stanley  resumed  India  debates  in  House  of 

Commons. 
«     9.  Mahomed  Hossein  defeated  at  Amorah. 
If     9-11.  Moncrieff  defeated  rebels  at  Chuekerderpore. 
M    13.  Hope  Grant  defeated  16,000  rebels  at  Nawabgunge. 
If    15.  The  Moulvie  killed  in  action  at  Powayne. 
ft    16.  Rose  arrived  near  Gwalior. 
M    16-19.  Qreat  Battle  in  and  near  Gwalior. 
ff    17.  Death  of  the  Ranee  of  Jhansi  at  Gwalior. 
If      rr    Lord  Stanley  brought  in  India  Bill  No.  8. 
»      fi    Canning's  reply  to  £llenborough*s  Secrot  Dispatch, 
ff    18.  Mahomed  Hossein  defeated  at  Hurreah. 
ft    20.  Rose  recaptured  Gwalior,  and  reinstated  Scindia. 
n    21.  Napier  left  Gwalior  in  pursuit  of  Tanteea  Topee. 

•  28.  East  India  Company's  objections  to  Bill  Na  8. 
It    24.  India  Bill  read  second  time  in  Commons. 

»    29.  Mr  Manson  murdered  by  Rajah  of  Naigoond. 
End  of  month.  80th  and  81st  Bombay  N.  I.  formed,  to  con- 
tain &ithful  men  from  mutinous  21st  and 

27th. 
v      f)    Faithful  men  of  mutinous  8d,'86tb,  and  61st 

Bengal  N.  I.,  formed  Into  a  new  regiment  in 

Punjaub. 
July    2.  Roberts  with  Rajpootana  Field-force  reach  Jeypoor. 
It      8.  India  Bill  passed  the  Commona 
ri      9.      ft      If    read  a  first  time  in  Lords. 
H      N    Tanteea  Topee  plundered  Tonk — soon  afterwards 

driven  out  by  Holmes. 
It    12.  Rajah  of  Nargoond  hanged  at  Belgaum. 
n    18.  India  Bill  road  second  time  in  the  Lords. 
If    14-20.  Berkeley  captured  several  small  forts  in  Oude. 
If    17.  Rattray  captured  rebel  chiefs  at  Dehree. 
If   21.  Hope  Grant  set  out  from  Lucknow  to  confront 

rebels. 
If    23.  Roberts  left  Tonk  in  pursuit  of  Tanteea  Topee. 
If   28.  Hope  Grant  relieved  Maun  Singh  from  siege  at 

Shahgunje. 
If   29.  Hope  Grant  entered  Fyzabad,  and  drove  out 

rebels. 
N    80.  Cavanagh  defeated  a  body  of  rebels  in  Muhiabad. 
••    81.  India  Bill  passed  the  Loida 
w      It    Outbreak  of  prisoners  at  Mymensing. 
Aug.    1.  Bundelarebeu  seised  Jaloun — expelled  by  Macdoff. 
9  '   2.  India  Bill  (Act)  received  royal  assent 
It     8.  liaji  Singh  captured  Paoree. 

*  7,  Coort  of  Directors  elected  seven  members  for  new 

Council  of  India. 
If     8.  Roberts  defeated  Tanteea  Topee  at  Sunganeer. 
If    11.  Parkes  headed  a  column  from  Neemuch,  to  check 

Tanteea  Topee. 
It    12.  Tanteea  Topee  checked  at  Marwar  frontier,  by 

Erinpoora  force. 
It    18.  Horsford  retook  Sultanpore  from  Oude  rebels. 
»      n    Carpenter  defeated  rebels  near  Kirwee. 
ff    14.  Roberts  defeated  Tanteea  Topee  at  Kattara. 

•  20.  Tanteea  Topee  crossed  Chumbul  to  Julra  Patteen. 
If    28.  Napier  drove  Man  Singh  out  of  Paoree. 

„   25-29.  Hope  Grant  fighting  with  Oude  rebels  ontside 
Sultanpoor. 

■  29.  Brahmin  plot  discovered  at  Ghralior. 

■  81.  Disarmed   62d  and  69th  B.  N.  L    mutinied  at 

Moultan. 
n     If   Man  Singh  encamped  at  Sirsee,  north  of  Goonab. 
Sept.    1.  Ashbumer  defeated  rebels  near  MahonL 
n      n   Last  day  of  K  L  Company's  governing  power. 
II      2.  New  Council  of  India  commenced  its  sittings. 
M     5.  Nafuer  defeated  Man  Singh  at  Bnjeepore. 
9   15.  Michel  defeated  Tanteea  Topee  at  Beora. 
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1858. 

(Somer).  Pcnia  leiit  ta  armf  agunst  Heiat 

Aoj;,  22.  Olden  reoeiTed  at  Bombay  to  preiian  flert  and 

annj  againat  Penia. 
Oet  22.  Eaat  India  Cooipaiiy  protcsied  agalnrt  espenoe 

of  Penian  Expedition. 

•  •    Ordeia  reeeived  at  Bombay  for  force  to  eml>ark. 

•  25.  Pernans  captured  Herat 

Nor.    1.  Gorernor-geneial  declared  war  against  Persia. 

•  20.  Ontnm   dqiarted  from    England  to   command 

Penian  Expedition. 

•  24.  Stalker  left  Bombay  for  Penian  OuU. 

Dee.    7.  Stalker  and  Ist  Division  landed  near  Bushire. 
«       10.        •  •  •        captured  BatsUira 

1857. 

Jan.  SO.  Ontnun  arrived  at  Bosbire,  with  2d  Colnmn. 
FeK    8^  Debates  in  Parliament  concerning  Persia. 

R     n     Oatram  marched  from  Boshire  to  Bonujoon. 

n     9.  Nidit-attack  by  Peraians  at  Khooek-aub. 

M    12.  ?  Havelock  arrived  at  Bnshirc. 
Mar.    4.  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Engbmd  and  Penia 
signed  at  Paris. 

v    14.  Sidcide  of  Stalker  at  Bushire. 

R    17.       •       •    Ethersey  at  Bushire. 

R    19.  Treaty  of  Peace  ratified  at  London. 

•  26.  Oatram  defeated  Persians  at  Mohamrah. 
Apr.    1.  Bennie  defeated  Persians  at  Ahwaz. 

R     5.  Kewa  of  the  Treaty  reached  Bushire. 

•  14.  Treaty  ratified  at  Teheran. 

Hay    0.  Oatram*s  army  in  Penia  broken  up. 

0    12.  ?  Oatram  and  Havelock  left  Penia  for  India. 
(Antomn).  Evacuation  of   Herat  by  the   Persians^    and 

consequent   evacuation   of   Persia   hj   the 

British. 
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Jan.  1.4.  Attadu  aad  ( 

•  la  Bowxinifa  finilier  . 

•  2ft.  Japaneoe  edict  lannimfale  to 
Peh    3.  Debalea  in  pariianent  oa 

•  12.  Partial  deitoaction  of  Oaaton  bj  the  BritaiL 

•  24.  Great  debate  in  Hoose  of  Lords  oa  China. 
ICar.    3.  Hoose  of  Commons  ooodemned  Chincee  War— 

Ministen  therefore  diaaolTed  pazUamuk 
Apr.    C.  War-junks  destroyed  in  Canitm  river. 

•  7.?AshbarahamleftEa^nnd  for  China. 
.    21.  Elgin  left  England  for  China. 

Mij  25.  Attack  on  jonks  in  EKape  Creek. 
Jane    L  AttadL  on  jonks  in  Fktahan  Creek. 
July  (eariy).  Elgin  arrived  at  Hong-kon^ 

•  (end).    Elgin  proceeded  to  confer  with  Cnning  it 

Calcutta. 
Sept.   9.  Elliot  made  reconnaiaayiee  of  Chinese  jonk-fleet 
Dec  12.  Elgin  sent  fbnnal  demanda  on  Yeh. 

•  24.  On  Teh's  refusal,  Elgin  resolved  < 
R    28-^L  Cannonading  and  fighting  aroond  Oantoa. 
R    31.  British  captured  all  the  defnioes  of  Gaatoo. 


issa. 


Jon. 


6.  Parkes  captured  Commissioner  Teh. 

n     9.  Provisional  government  eatabliahed  at  Cantoik 
Feh.  10.  Blockade  of  Canton  river  ended. 
I^br.  (end).  Elgin  proceeded  to  Shang-hae. 
Apr.  24.  Elgin  sent  hb  demands  to  Uie  emperor  ai  Pekla. 

R    80.  Emperor  appointed  a  plenipotentiaxy.  . 

ICay  20.  Negotiations  failings  Hgin  resomed  hostilitMa. 

R      R    Forts  on  the  Pei-ho  destroyed  by  if^^i'^ 
June    S.  Straobensee  encoontered  Chinese  ontside  Gsdton. 

n    26.  Elgin  signed  Treaty  with  China  at  Tiea-aii^ 
July    6.      •    retomed  to  Shang-hae. 
Aug.    8.      R    went  to  Nagasaki  in  Japan.  *'' 

R    11.  Namtow  punlahed  for  breach  of  flag  of  tmen"-^ 

R    16.  Elgin  arriyed  at  Jedo.  '/ 

..    26.      H    signed  Treaty  with  Japan  at  Jeda        ^ 
Sept  ft  Oct  Qradnal  settlement  of  details  of  Chinese  tsiit 
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Act,  abstract  o^  for  changing  government  of  India,        226 
Agra,  aitnation  and  description,  .  .  109 

,  condition  at  different  dates,    .  .  174,  284 

,  nnmber  of  persons  in  fort,  .  ,  285 

,  mutiny  of  Kotah  Contingent,  .      283 

f  battle  near,  and  partial  destruction  of  city,  283,  284 


f  Greatbed's  arrival,  and  victory  over  rebels, 

Abwaz.     [Persia.] 

Akbab  Tnx  Great,        .... 
Alsxakdbr,  Mr,  Civil  Commissioner  of  Robilcund, . 
Allahabad,  head-quarters  of  Canning  and  Sir  Colin, 


-,  situation  and  description, 
-,  mutiny  and  devastation, 


352 

61 
496 
546 
107,  488 
.   158 
111 
.   112 
286 
262,  334,  863 
67 
470 


AUygurh,  position  and  description, 

,  mutiny  at,  .  .  • 

Almora,  hulies  and  children  at, 

Altim  Bagb,  operations  at,    . 

Ambsbst,  Earl,  power  of  Mogul  lessened  by, 

Amorah,  victory  over  3000  rebels  at,  by  Rowcroft, 

AvDRKWS,  Captain,  blown  up  at  Ghazeeoodeen  Nuggur,  233 

AvGSLO,  Lieutenant,  intrepidity  at  Mooradabad,      .      491 

AxsoK,.  General,  Commander-in-chief  in  India,  .  118 

,  operations,  and  death  at  Kumaul,       118,  231,  233 

Area  and  population  of  India,  .  .  .31 

Army,  British,  in  India,  details  relating  to — 

24,  49,  118,  211,  220,  390,  426,  483,  495,  609 
Arran,  disasters  at,  .  .  .  270,  271,  470 


,  Wake's  defence  of  Boyle's  House  at. 

269 

269,  272 

AnwOf  lorcha..    [China.] 

AsHBURNHAif,  General     [China,] 

.Acsam,  operations  against  mutineers,    . 

889 

*    ningabad,  disaffection  at, 

.      291 

JRUKOZSBX,  Mogul  emperor,    . 

62 

nmghur,  mutiny  and  operations  at, 

154,  478 

.BXB,  Mogul  emperor,        .           •           .  .61 

iduUa  Sei-ai,  engagement  at,     .            .            .  235 

Bajxb  Rao  Maharajah,  Peishwa  of  ^Lihratlas,  .      122 

Bakes,  Major,  commissioner  of  Oude — death,    .  165,  325 

*  house  at  Lucknow,  fortified,              .  .      418 

Babbeb,  Lieutenant,  cut  to  pieces  near  Minpooree,  113 

Bareilly,  mutiny  at,        ...            .  114,  170 

f  mutineera'  march  to  Delhi,             .  .      241 

,  recaptured  by  Campbell  and  Jones,       .  492,  494 

Barnabd,  Sir  Henry,  takes  command  of  Delhi  force,  47,  233 

,  engagements  before  Delhi,  236,  239 

,  death,  .            .            .  .242 

Barrackpore,  disturbances  and  inquiry  at,          .  38,  39 

,  19th  B.  N.  I.  disbanded  at,     .  .      400 

Barracks,  description  olP,  at  Company's  stations,  28 

Batson,  Mr,  eventful  escape  from  Delhi,  .    .  .80 
Battts,  Captain,  of  the  Guide  Corps,  death  at  Delhi,     238 

Bkatson,  Captain,  death  at  Cawnpore,   .            .  253 

Begum  Kothee,  palace  at  Lucknow, .            .  .418 

.  of  Oude,  character  and  proceedings,        •  610 

■           Sumroo,  convent  o^  at  Sirdhana^      .  •       57 


Behar.    [Arrah;  Jugdispore;  Lugard;  &c.] 

Benares,  situation  and  description,          .  .            104 

,  mutiniee  and  operations  at,       105, 154,  156,  279 

Bengal  Army,  proposed  reconstruction  of,    .  .      483 

—  Presidency,  description,  Ac,        .  .        16, 25 

Beora,  Tanteea  Topee  defeated  by  Michel  at,  558 

Berhampore,  disaffection  and  disarming  at,  40,  266 

Bbbkblst,  Brigadier,  operations  near  Soraon,  .      545 

Berozepoor,  fort  taken  by  GKyorkhas,       .  403 


Bhotuck.    [Rhotuk.] 
Bithoor,  situation  and  description, 
-,  battles  at  and  near. 


-,  massacres  at.    [Cawnpore ;  Nena  Sahib.] 


122 
254,  258 


BoiLEAU,  Captain,  won  ikttle  of  Mundoree,  .            841 
Bombay  mutinous  regiments  erased  from  Army  List,     534 

presidency,  description  and  army  of,  16, 26 

army  strengthened,        .            .  .            559 

,  rejoicings  at  Queen's  Prochunation,  611 

Boodayoun,  disturbances  at,        .  115 

BovBOHiBB,  Colonel,  on  causes  of  mutiny,    .  606 
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BowBiNO,  Sir  John.    [China.] 
Botlb's  House  at  Arrah,  defence  of, 
British  army  in  India.    [Army.] 

possessions  in  India,       .  .  .  4, 14 

Bundelcund,  situation  and  description,        .  .179 

Burmah,  policy  of  king  of,  .  .  .  430 

BuBTON,  Major^  and  sons,  killed  at  Kotah,  .  854 

Busherutgunje,  Havelock's  two  victories  at,  .  255,  256 
Bushire.    [Persia.] 

Cadets,  education  of,  ....        26 

Calcutta,  description  and  popuhition,      .  .        98, 99 

,  excitement  and  demonstrations,         99,  149,  264 

,  rejoicings  at  Queen's  Proclamation,  .      612 

Calpee,  town  and  fort  taken  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  .  506 
Camp  before  Delhi,  description  of,  .  .  298 
Oampbbll,  Sir  Colin  [Lord  Clyde],  characteristics  of,  222,496 
. ,  left  England  for  India,            .      222 

.  at  Buntara  and  Cawnpore,  864,  391 
-,  relieved  garrison  at  Lucknow,       866 

.  ,  strength  of  hb  army  of  Oude,  409,  416 

-,  finally  conquered  Lucknow,     .      425 

.  ,  interview  with  Jung  Bahadoor,     418 

,  interview  with  Lord  Canning,       466 

,  general  orders  by,    ,      423,438,547 

,atFutt^ur, .  .  .      473 

f  victory  near  Shahjehanpoor,  497 

,  troops  thanked  by,      .  498,  514 

,  proceedings  in  Nov.  1858,      .      611 


-,  plan  for  final  subjection  <^  Oude,  611 
Canning,  Viscounty  hostility  to,  in  Calcutta,       .    212,  218 

,  orders  and  congratulatory  letters — 

214,  220,  812,  850 

,  Oude  Proclamation,  debates  on,       450 

,  reply  to  Ellenborough's  dispatdi,     541 

,  Prodamation  aooompanying  Qaeen*s 

Frodamatiop,       .  •  •  •  •      624 
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Oamm,  CdlaaAf  dmtli  of.  At  Lii{!kiic>ir,      .  * 

GaaUiB  Aud  Creeda  in  Indiaji  mmj,  .  • 

CaTftky,  eonaeqiieitoiei  of  deficient  in 

OATAWAQiif  Mr,  idnoliize  At  Lueknow, 

GATA3t4as,  FdTBt^  sdluitiy  c^  a4  Onio^    * 

OuMM  of  Mntii^,  opimjQQ*  on,    > 

OftwnpaE%  pQstioD  and  doKniiliiiD, 

*- ,  TWfwiflfi  d^otlng  iasecBrity, 
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131,  139,  141-l#a,  144-115 
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Gluutdnae  Gttowk,  I>eiM,  dea^riplum  o^ 
CaBEE,  Ensgn,  biroiim  and  deatb,  ai  Allaliabad, 
OflETTtE,  Golond,  killad  al  BadoUa  Serai,    . 
Cblna,  Eetrofipcd  of  intanonna  iritb  Etigknd, 

• ,  Lortlia  ^iroi^f  aeiied  hj  C^n^^a  autWritloit 

-,  Sir  Jeofail  BovTing  t«8otifed  ou  forcibia  meiisureBf  567 

,  8irMicbac'l  Seymour  captnied  forte  near  Cautonf  563 


— ,  Gommissicner  Yeh,  cormpondenoa  with, 

^  defltmction  ^f  janki  in  Canton  ?if!Mj  • 

-^  European  foctorici  bufned  at  Canton,     • 

-^  Canton  pattlf  batnad  hj  KngluJi,     <  • 

^  debatoi  in  parUiupMnl  iMae«niingi 

--,  Bo  wring,  Sajromir,  and  Pkirkeij  difficuUiea  ol, 

^  EtsLDj  AAhbnmhaiDi  aiid  Stmuben^ee  seat  out, 

<-^  gi«»t  destrnctiou  of  junks  ^t  Fat«b«n, 

-,  operations  ddajred  bj  mutln^r  ia  Indlai  , 

^  bombardment  and  <^pttire  of  CtmioD, 

-,  Yeb  MUt  as  prisoner  to  Calcutta, 

^,  EEgln,  Gros,  Putiattne,  und  Eaed,  ptoooed«d  to 

ShuOR-hae  axid  Tien-Bin^  *  » 

-,  dfifftructioii  of  foTiA  on  Pd*bo  riyar, 
w^  Plenipotenttiuie^  lign  treatlea  at  Tiea^nngf 
^  untoward  eonfliet  ftt  Kamtow, 
,  inal  paclfioatlon, 


Cbnna]*,  sacred  Hmdoo  foH  near  Beaan^,    . 

Cbupattiea,  mjtt^rj  of  tbf^Lr  trnn^niiR^mn^ 

Chottra,  EtigliHh's  defent  of  mutiueers  at,    , 

Ciril  seirice,  India,  ref^alation^  ^  *  • 

CiTiUansi,  bonoQi?  to  dlitinpijf  h«d, . 

CifjftBSj  Lieut,  at  Jnbbnlpoor,  fhiattatsa  ootupimlorB, 

Gltj>b,  Lonl    [Gompball,  Biz  Colin.] 

CocKBiTBJT,  Lientenant^  pUont  Mrrfeaa  at  Hattraffi»       112 

C-oKs,  Brigndier,  aerffoai  agMnil  r&beliii, .  .    f2il,  4^6 

CotTjw,  Mr,  proalamatiion  dlaapproved  b;  gorarttmenti   110 
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^  disaimi  44tta  and  07tk  B.  K.  J.  at  Agra^ 
^  deatk,  aeiricea,  and  obftracter, 
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Compenration  to  anflerer*,  armngemttntB  for. 

Coat  of  Eoglisb  ioldien  in  tlie  ^«t, 

CoTTov,  Colonel,  ttiperaedei  Folwhele  at  Agm, 

Connci]  el  Iiidfa,  nawea  of  laetaberH, 

OottrtB-maiiiid  on  mnMaaeft,  anaiigenienta,  . 

CoTfinanteJ  and  uncoraaMited  tervioe  of  E  L  Compan^j  443 

Crime,  lessoning  o^  nnder  reeoni  Indian  ftfoimg,    ,         6 

Cbowb,  LieuLt  eartu  tbo  ?lotoria  Cr&ffls  by  gnlkntry,      258 

CcTBUiK,  CapUio,  mortalij  w<?tuid«d  at  Cawnpore^    ,      263 

Diuxoi^aiKf  iliLi^tili  of,  oatisflr  aa  ^Sbremor-gonet^l — 

2,  87,  218 
Borjaelini,  propoaod  colon  ieatloQ  at)  •  *  518 
Pecsft)  mititaf:3r  opsmtioiu  at,  .  .  293, 550 
BitAfOMW,  Liontenantj  gallantry  at  Cawoporc,  ,  135 
P^hi,  biitoiT'  and  deicrlpiion,  *  *  *  €3^  67 
,  luriynl  of  njutini^i^  from  M^emt,      *             *         52 


Bt^i,  mnMnj  of  matiTa  tmpa»  .  •  < 

— ^  airodtks  and  nfciitga  at,    .  .  7i 

^  Itmg  of  Hdbi  amiBtei  command,  .  •       Ti  1 

f  oiierasiani  of  Eieg«  annj,  291^  2S^  SSI!,  %€$,  MU  t 

,  Gaflhmene  Gate  blown  in,        p  • 


East    India 

CoreniLnted  Scrrice,  iu^[ 
But  India  Oompaox,  diBcnfidona  coucemiiii;, 
petition  to  parUameal^ 


-,  iiQbmitted  to  tnalf  * 

Bkwah  Moo&aAJ,  lebelliaa  o^ 
tyholpoi%  matineeis  pita  atta^  on  A^n, 
Dil  Kooalia,  palace  at  Lncknow, 
Dinapoor,  mntijqr,  and  ita  t 
Dbtanoea  in  Indlai  tabit  oi^ 
rHHtriffi-rfignliilimtn        •  •  .  . 

DoaK  importi&t  towaa  ^  * 

4  c»p«iatli)iia  In.    [AllilAbidi  Ckvapoce ;  &«.] 

BoEiK,  llis^  killed  at  Lneknow  Bl  ** 
Domnda^  plondcred  hj  SasiiSf%  i 
I>o^oL4fi,  Captain,  klUfid  a&  Belbi, 
D'Otl^,  Captain,  kOlad  «l  l^m, 
Bcrrf,  BeT>  Dr,  on  eaimv  of  mutiny, 
Ihimdnm,  ^Sf<^idge  tt«obli^  c<nnmenoed  at, 
Dnmoh  evacuated  bj  Bur^peans^ 
DuFBAs,  Cki^ois,  MBed  at  Air^,  « 

Da9t  «2id  bot  winda  of  India, 


Companjr*     [Ain^l     Britloii 

'  l] 


-,  diaolnim  wlfiah  poiicj  in  Indl^ 
-,  object  to  1st  and  2d  ladlA  Bi^i^ 
--,  object  to  3d  IndiA  BilK» 


' — —    -,  Etatote  endliig  piT«nuaf;  l 

EdKioms^  lafstenanti  narrow  Mcapa  at  Ktikerpwleih 
EdncatuniBJ  artabtifilimenta  lor  natif«% 
Epwi.Bi»E3,  Colonel,  Commlolonar  of  PetbawaTp 
',  opiuiona  on  Indian  gofrer^me^ 


[BombiLj.] 
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B3>wijj)€i,  Mr,  exciting  escape  ^:om  Boodftjimii, 
Eleofcrio  f  el^igrapbi  in  India, 
Bi^m,  Earl  ot    [Cbina.] 

Eu^arnoiouaH,  Earl  of,  secret  dbpatcli, 

El*UoT,  Commodore.     [Cbiaa.] 

E^ElXflOKl^  Lord,  governor  of  Bombaf ^ 

Enidd  rifle%  ofect  on  enemy, 

EsGUARt  Major,  defeats  rebeb  nt  Cbitltc^ 

ETHEitsxT,  (^mmodere,    [Pema.] 

EmoilanSf  or  balf -castes  of  India,    , 

Enrepean  troops.    [Army,  Britlah.] 

Earopeans  in  Indi%  and  the  gorttaunent, 

ExE:ise  laws  in  ladia,  .  .  .  ,      QOf 

E^BM,  Mi^jor  Vincenl^  defeats  lebels  at  Koondun  Pntte*,  S0t 

,   defeats   tiebela  at   Axrtk    awl 

NarainpOTOi  *  *  *  ^  -      STS 

Wi.ai.Vj  Captain^  killed  at  Mkow,      ,  *  >      114} 

Ff^tshim,     [China.] 

Fatsos,  Lieutenant,  kiXM  near  Minpoettvo,  •       111 

F^ro^pore,  distorbiuces  at,  »  ,  .      195,  lo^ 

Fdicd,  Cuptain,  caralry  attaek  In  6«igor  tmriimjf  *      553 

FiyNis,  Colon (?J,  killed  ftl  Heemip  ^  .  & 

Fish  en,  Cdonel,  killed  at  Snttanpoofi  .  ,      l$$ 

Port  WUliam.     [Calautto-J 

pRAiTEs,  Brigadi^^  operKtiOQa  In  Oude^         .  4^^ 

Vrazeti^  Mr,  killed  at  Delhi^       .  »  •  74 

Frehb,  Mr,  Comml^ionor  of  Slnde^  0(WtTQiai^f  vilk 

mi^ionariea^   >  ,  ,  ,  \  fK 

Pand,  Indian  Matin  y  BolicI,  ,  ,  gf|^  ftl 

Furlongb,  p<>culiaritLei  in  native^  ,.  ,  95 

Futteghur,  mutiny,  flight,  and  mard«r  of  Elll^«uy%       184 
Puttebpoor,  outbreak  at,       ,  ,  ^  -       IW 

Pjmbad,  mntioy,  flight  of  Em^peiina,      ,  .    16M^ 
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0ABBXR,  Lieutenant^  killed  at  Nnjuflghnr, .  .      800 

Qanges,  towns  and  canal  o^       .  .         8,    04 

GABonriB,  Sezgeant,  gallantry  at  Bareiily,   .  .      494 

QoLDHBT,  Colonel,  kiUed  daring  flight  from  Fyzabad,  167 
Ckwrkhas,  characteristics  and  sernoeis  ^78,  848,  893,  529 
GoKDOH,  Captain,  killed  at  Delhi,  .  .  72 

6h)rnckpore,  contests  with  rehels  at,  898,  481 

0B1HAX,  Dr,  killed  at  Sealkote,  .  203 

Graht,  Mr,  temporary  Lieutenant-governor  of  Central 


FroTlnces, 

Gkast,  Sir  Hope,  defeats  rebels  outside  Delhi, 
at  Serai  Qha^ . 
■     -  at  Meeangunje, 


-atTowrie, 

-at  Nawahgunje,     . 

-in  Fyiabad  district. 


214-280 
288 
880 
404 
499 
528 
548 
— ,  Sir  Patrick,  temporary  Commander-in-ohief,  211 
Gbbathed,  Brigadier,  serrices  against  rebels,  850,  852,  kc 

,  Mr  H.  H^  kiUed  at  Delhi,        .  .       314 

Gioe,  Baron,  Fr«ndi  plenipotentiary.    [China.] 
Gknunros,  Captain,  killed  at  Sultanpore,     •  .168 

QvwBiss,  Mr,  Commissioner  of  Oude,  on  oauses  of 
mutiny,    ......      605 

Guide  Corps,  march,  services,  and  return  from  Delhi — 

234-487 
Guierat,  disarmed  by  Sir  &  Shakespear,     .  .      501 

Gulowlie^  Bofle*s  victory  at,         .  .  .  506 

Gwidior,  position  and  description,     .  .  187,  510 

f  mutiny  at,        .  .  .  112, 188 

,  capture  and  recapture  of,     .  .  509-512 

,  conspiracy  defeated,      .  .  559 

Hauoubton,  Captain,  disperses  rebels  near  Benares,  279 
Hali^  Colonel,  gallant  defence  at  Shahjehanpore,  .  495 
Habbib,  Lord,  on  newspaper  press  of  India,  217 

,  Maior,  killed  at  Mhow,       .  .186 

Hattrasi^  rdugees^  and  fighting  at,  112 

HAvnooi,  Sir  H.,  commenced  operations  in  the  Doab,  247 


-,  victory  at  Futtehpoor, 
at  Aong, 

at  Pandoo  Nuddee, 
at  Cawnpore, 


-,  actions  on  road  to  Lucknow, 
-,  second  defeat  of  Nena  Sahib, 
-,  difficulties  after  retreat  to  Cawnpore,  259 
~    "  .  .869 


249 

251 

.      251 

251 

254,  &a 

.      258 


— ,  death  at  Lucknow, 

-,  Lieutenant,    won    Victoria   Cross   by 


gaUantry, 
Hates,  Major,  killed  near  Minpooree,     . 
Hasarebagh,  mutiny  at,       .  . 

'  Headman  *  of  a  village,  position  and  duties. 
Heat  of  India,  influence  on  Buropeans, 
Herat,  cause  of  the  Persian  war.    [Persia], 
HswETT,  Major-general,  conduct  at  Meerut, 
Hindoos,  chaiacteristics  o^ 
HoDflov,  Major,  defeat  rebels  near  Bohtuk, 

^  capture  King  of  Delhi,  . 

— »: f  killed  at  Ludknow,  . 

-,  Mrs,  account  of  visit  to  King  of  Delhi, 


118 
.      274 

119 
66,  519 

578 

58 

105,  438,  ftc. 

.      299 

818 
.      426 

856 
.      182 

274 
815,  851 


HoLKAB,  one  of  the  Mahratta  prinoes, 

Hoijn8,*Major,  killed  at  Segowlie, 

Hoxi,  Lieutenant,  servioes  and  death, 

Hong-kong;    [China.] 

Honours  conferred  on  faithful  natives,  546, 548 

Hoogly  river,  described,  ...  98 

Hops,  Brigadier  Adrian,  services  at  Biihoor  and 

Shumshabad,         ....  891,894 

Eon,  Brigadier  Adrian,  killed  at  Bhodamow,    .  473 

Hoqntals^  periodicals  supplied  to  by  government^  588 

India  Bills,  discussions  on,  in  parliament,     .         561-578 
Indian  Native  army,  on  reorganisation  of,         .  886 

Indore,  mutiny  and  murder  of  Europeans,    .  185, 186 

Industrial  development  of  India,  7 

Ir«U8,  Sir  J^  heroic  defence  of  Lucknow— 

165,  259,  824,  827,  886 
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Jacob,  Brigadier,  of  the  Sinde  horse,  .  206,  207,  &c 
Jacobabad,  station  for  Jacob's  Sinde  horse,         .  207 

Jamsbtjeb  Jejebbhot,  Sir,  Parsee  baronet,  .  501,  612 

Japan,  Elgin's  expedition  to  Nagasaki,   .  .  603 

,  thence  to  Jedo,         ....      608 

^  treaty  of  commerce  signed  by  Elgin,  603 

Jedo.    [Japan.] 

Jbhabohibb,  Mogul  emperor,  .  .  .61 

Jelpigoree,  conflict  of  mutineers,  .  .  875 

Jelum,  Sepoy  mutinies  at^    .  .  202 

JBEHnros,  Rev.  Mr,  killed  at  Delhi,  .  74 

Jhansi,  mutinies  and  fighting  at,  179,  440,  478,  479 

-^  Ranee  of,     ....  180,478 

Jheend,  Bajah  Ot,  rewarded  for  fidelity, .  .  549 

JoBES^    Brigadier,    operations    at    Nageena    and 

ShiJiiehanpore,     ....  472, 496 

Jowra  Alipore,  Gwalior  rebeb  defeated  by  Napier  at,  515 
Jnbbulpoor,  precautions  against  mutiny,  178,  281,  846 
Jugdispore  taken  by  LugMd^      •  .  487 

JuUundar,  precautions  against  mutimr,        .  .196 

Julra  Patteen,  occupied  by  Tanteea  Topee,         .  557 

Jumma  Musjid  at  Delhi,  description,  .  65 

Jumna,  immolation  of  devotees  in,         .  107 

Juxa  Bahadoor,  character  and  proceedings,  169,  428,  519 
Junks,  destruction  of.    [China.] 

Kaiser  Bagh,  palace  and  garden  at  Lucknow,  •      421 

Kabtzow,  Lieutenant  de,  gaDantry  at  Minpooree,  118 

Kattara,  Tanteea  Topee  defeated  by  Boberts  at,  557 
Kbrb,  Lord  Mark,  contest  with  rebels  at  Azimghur,      469 

Khah  Bahadoor  Khab,  rebel  leader  at  Bareiily,  .  170 
Khoosh-aub,  victory  at.    [Persia.] 

KiBK,  Dr,  Idlled  at  Gwalior,           .           .  .189 

Eorwee,  treasure  captured  at  by  WhiUock,  552 

Kobe  Siboh,  leader  of  Dinapoor  rebels,  269,  844,  469,  487 

Kohipore,  mutiny  and  murders  at,  .            .  289 

Kotsh,  recaptured  from  rebels  by  Roberts,         .  442 

Kukerowlee,  victory  of  Jones  at,      .  .      492 

Knmaon  battalion,  fidelity  and  bravery  o^  529 

Lahore,  mutiny  of  native  troops  at,  .  204 

— — ,  position  and  description  of,       .  198 

Lakb,  Lord,  reminiscences  o^  .  .67 

Lawbebob,  Colonel,  in  Rajpootana,  .  854 

,  Sir  H.,  difficulties  of  position  at  Lucknow,  89-95 

,  disastrous  battie  of  Chinhut,       .      164 

,  Muchee  Bhowan  fort  blown  up  by,   164 

~,  death  and  character,        .  165,  822 


,  Sir  J.,  energetic  measures  in  Punjaub,  199-204 

,  siege-army  for  Delhi  formed  by,         240 

,  invaluable  services  to  India,       .      884 

— .. ^  pension  granted  to,    .  574 

,  opinions  on  government  of  India,      607 

LisuB,  Sir  Norman,  killed  at  Sohnee,  151 

Llotp,  Major-general,  disasters  at  Dinapoor,     •    267,  268 
Lorcha  Arrow,  cause  of  Chinese  war.  ^  [China.] 
Lotus  flower,  transmission  among  natives,   .  .        86 

LowTHEB,  Captiun,  Raiah  of  Asnun  captured  by,  889 

Lucknow,  situation  and  description,  .  .        84 

,  first  iymptoms  of  mutiny,      .  .        89,  96 

— ",  invested  by  rebels,  .  .  .164 

",  details  of  siege  by  rebels,        .  .    817-883 

'-,  effects  of  heat,  flies,  and  impurities,       825,  826 
",  sufferings  of  ladies  and  children,     325,  380,  885 

,  scarcity,  and  high  prices  of  provisions,    880,  882 

■,  brilliant  achievements  of  ddienders,  828, 831,  &e. 

,  great  losses  among  garrison,    259,  268,  885,  866 

,  relieved  by  Havelock  and  Outram,         268,  885 

— ,  second  relief,  hj  Sir  Colin  Campbell,       .      868 

,  spoliation  of  palaces^  .  .  860 

,  evacuation  by  the  British,  •  868 

,  state  0^  after  the  evacuation,  .  418 

,  reconquered  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,         .      425 

,  condition  of  in  May  1858,      •  .  522 

Lttdlow,  Mr,  on  causes  of  mutiny,  .  .  .      605 

LuoABD,  Sir  K,  Koer  Singh  defeated  hj,  at  Aiimghur,  469 


I 


I 

I 
I 
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MKJACflUiitDj  Colonel^  Bftreillj  rebels  defeated  by, 
Mauhoo  SlROH,  fiarrender  to  Sit  ColU  Gampbell, 
M^rlraB  prr^nidoqiCy  ancl  city,        . 

,  nambec  of  trooiia,    * 

,  8th  native  cftT&liy  disarinecl, 

,  troops  in  Ceiitnl  Frovincefl, 

-,  geEfiiiil  fidelity  of  native  troops, 

— ,  misaioiiary  disptito^ 

Mftga^iae  nt  Delbi,  LloKim  mp  by  TVillongbby, 
"  at  Lucknow,  blown  up  by  Lawrence, 


400 

15 

288 
£80 
2SS 
53'i 
71 

Mahomed  HtssKi5,  rebel  knder  in  Oade,  -*    166,  4 S7 

M^bntttaa,  tiAtlotif  territory,  and  dmmeterifti^       62,  1^1 
llail  pest,  I&di&Q  ninDers,  d&ka,  and  ealui^       .  22 

Malagtirh  Fort,  blown  tip — LicntenRiit  Flome  kjHe<b       3i»l 
MAUt  SiXQUf  rebel  chief  in  Gwalior  torrit*>r¥*     fGwalior] 
"  '  65J2 

20 
213 
1^ 


MaztsosTj  Air,  ugBaseinated  near  Nni^o^nd, 

I^Inreh  at  Indian  armira  deiciibed^  * 

!Mnrtinl  taw  proclaimed,  .  .  ■ 

IfAfiTm,  Lieutenants  abofc  nt  Aflior, 

Alartmifiro,  coHego  in  Lucknow.     [Lucknow,] 

Maissacreii.    [Cawnpore ;  Delhi ;  Jlmnai ;  Meerul ; 

Mauit  SnroHj  of  Sbahgunje, 

MaxwklLj  Colonel,  rcbek  defeated  by,  at  Chowi% 

Meau,  Mr^  oa  caoaea  of  mutiny, 

Bfee^nn  Meer,  cautoam^t  for  Lalior^j 

Mei^mt^  podtion  and  desoripllou  of, 

I  mutinj  and  maasacre  »t, 
^^— ^—  inuim6@rB  tuarcb  to  Del  Id, 


-,  WllMm*B  brigade  umrch  from, 


4c.] 
.   40S 

m,  287 

49 

52 

.   232 
207 
.   166 


METOALFfc*B  Homae,  outside  Delhi,  jfti-ugglpfi  at, 
Mbow,  mutiny  at,    * 

MicHKi.,  Mjijor-gen,  rictories  ov-er  Tanteea  Topee,  66S,  fill 

Military  itatians  and  diTiuoiis  in  India,      *  208,  209,  293 

Miui,  Major,  killed  nenr  Fyiabad,          *            .  167 

~-   ,  Mrs,  &nd  children,  erentfnl  efic«p&  o^  »       167 

M|ij.Eiit  Colouel,  rebeb;  defeated  by,  at  Kon«%  .  347 

MltttfJIAii,  engogemeut  with  reHla  at  AtrowlL^  .       431 

MinpooreCj  re*occup£itic>n  of,       .,            .             ,  353 

Minsipore,  de-scription  ATid  itefcncefe,            -  106,  27  D 

Mii^sioi^iuies,  controversy  with,  at  Hyderabad,  *       ^3(> 

Mlseionaiy  dispute  at  ^ladrasi,    .            i            *  535 
Mobamrab,  victory  at,    [Peraia.] 

MojituojtEitr,  Mrj  Cbief-commieaioner  of  Oudc,  *      405 

-• -f  proelAmation  for  disarm  ing  Oude,  610 

,  Major,  defeat  of  rebels  at  Allygnrh,  ,       236 

Moomdabod,  mutiEiy  at,              ,            .     '      *  171 

— • — — ,  rebel  cbioftainB  capturcdi         .  .      4D1 

Hoosa  Bagh,  pakee  at  Lticknovf,            .            .  424 

Moult;m|  dtA^rmini^  and  iBUtiny  at,              ,  »      551 

MoQlvie  of  Fy^abad^  strongbold  captured  |            ,  425 

' — f  ehara^terktiei^              ,  .       498 

-t  killed  at  PowaJlle,^            .  624 

Mucliee  Dhowan,  fort,  at  Lueknov,  .  ,  322 
Miiltboue,  Tauleea  Topee  defeated  by  Michel  at,  611 
Mundoree,  aotion  at,  ,  .  *  .  341 
MoKito,  Sir  T.,  opiniona  ou  press  of  Indi*,  .  215 
Murdau,  mutineert  captured  at,  ,  ,  19S 
MoaaAT,  Honourable  A*  C.  [Peraiik] 
Mutiny,  discQ&sions  on  cau^ses  of,  .  ,  330,  605 
^  Belief  Fund,      ,            .            .            ,  633 

Nab  AH,  Eajah  of,  rewarded  fbr  ^detity,       ,  ,      5i^ 

Nabir  Shah,  early  conqueror  of  India,  ,            ,  62 

Nagasaki.     [Japan.] 

Nagoda,  mutiuy  and  disaatcr  at,             .            .  SS2 

Nagpoor,  poiisition  and  defenecis        •            *  f      176 

Namtow,  opsrationfl  at.     [China.] 

NAPiifi,  Brigadier  IL,  operationa  agaktst  G^alior 

rebels,        .  .  .  ,  ,  515,  555,  fee, 

Kargoond,  Rajah,  trencliery  of,  ♦            .            •  53*2 

KaiTatlVca  of  Delhi  ftigitiTea,            *             ,  *  75-*77 

Naval  Brigade,  arrived  nt  Benares,         .           .  ^ib 


511 
181,  W 


Kaval  Brigfide,  serviees  at  Luckuor, 

at  Chnckerdeipo:"' 

at  Hurre^h, 
-,  v5(Uue  of  serrice^ 

-.    [Peel;  Sotbeby,] 

Native  regimen tjst    [Army J 

Nawabgnngo,  Granf  a  rictoij  at, 

Nkate,  Licutonant,  killed  at  ^fralior, 

Neem^eb,  mutiny  and  ooatesta, 

NsiLL,  Brigadier^  i^ervJoes  at  Beuareij  asd  Allabalad— 

15$,  157.  Ill 

,  in  command  at  Oawnpor^        *     114  ^ 

^ ,  pepnlficd  eaeiny  at  CawopoTft        ^55,  t^ 

—— ,  killed  at  Luckiow,  .  ,      611 

NE.VA  §Anifl,  history  and  character,        ,  ,  Itt 

-^  treacbefU'ua  promiaei^  .  .    1»(S,  I  £7,  119 

m 

m 
m 

I4f 
313 

501 

m 
m 


■^,  joined  ibe  rebels  aa  laai!i^r, 
-,  iiui^acrcd  ft^gitlvea  frtim  Futi^hur,    . 
-J  dreadful  maasafira  at  Cawnpore^ 
— ,  ie^erl  rauinting  proclamation^ 
— ,  dtrfeat^l  b/Havelook  at  Bithocr,  - 
— ,  a^coud  defeat  by  Havtloek  at  EittiocKT, 
»,  ehoeen  aa  peiehwa  by  Qwalior  rebel% 
[Oawnpore;  Havcloek;  Wkeelez-.] 


NcpauL    [Sue  ako  Goorkhas;  Jong  Bah&door]* 
NEwuEmiT,  Comet— kilie<l  at  NnaeeFab»d, 
Newspaper  correap<jndent«,  . 

^.     [Pr^BB.] 

Newspapers  of  India,  nath'e, 

-^ -^ -^,  English,    . 

NiCHoisoK,  Brig.,  character  and  fiervioe«t      «  291^ 

— — -,  o|>craliona  again^  F^ealkote  miitla«>«i%  304 

— ,  disarmed  native  troQ|iA  »i  Utnfitdrt    %1 

,  defeat  of  enemy  at  NnjuJ^liitri 

— — ^^,  killed  at  Delhi, 

Nixajn  of  the  Deecan,  ^deliiy  to  the  Engluli^ 
Non-reguIatioUj  pro v1  noes  and  districts, 
Nowgong,  mutiny  and  eventful  e&c&p^        ,  180,  IS 

Nowsliei-ahj  station  destroyed  by  rivci -torrent,         .      S^ 
Nujuffghur,  Nicbolftoa'a  vlctoiy  at,         .  ,  fltl 

Kuaeorabadj  mutiny  at,        *  ,  ,  *       ISI 

Njnee  Tal,  refuge  at  hiil'Statbu,  ^  114,  115,  4<^ 

Onao,  battle  won  by  Havelock,         ,  •  .255 

Opium  Trade.    [See  abo  Cbina],  .  .  m 

Oait,  Mrs  and  Miss  Jackson,  £ufierin£^  at  Ln^knoWj       43$ 
Oilbogmpby  of  Oriental  name^}  and  terma,  .        13 

OsBonnE,  Captain,  skilful  management  at  H^w^i,         IK) 
Oude,  history  aud  description,  .  ,  .       ^1 

,  Tuyal  family,  refationE  of  jS.  l.C*  with, 

- — — ,  queen,  goes  to  Eugland^ 

* — — -- — -,  petition  from, 

^ -— ,  discord:^  in  royal  family, 

^  army,  mutiny,  militaiy  eventan— 

ep,  zm,  i%%  m,  m% 

— — ^  gradual  padfication,   ,  .  .  ,611 

*— -,  [Campbell;  Havelockj  Lawreuoe;  Lackmnr;  iwi] 
OLTBAit,  Sir  Jameit-     [FereiJk] 

— — -,    plan  lor  r^couqueniig  Oude,  , 

-,    nobly    yielded    command    io 


1 


Havelock,     . 
Ot-^iust,  Sir  James,  wouniled  in  entering  Lucknew, 

■ -J  iippolnted  to  liold  Alum  Bu;K 

defeated  30,009  rebeb  at, 


-J  defeated  20,000  rek»hs  at,  * 
>opew.tmB3ia  taking  Ltijdcn)»w^415) 
■,  military  councillor  at  C^i^itUa,       ^^ 
',  volunteer  i^valiy  th4Uilce4  by,         5! 


2$i 
870 

m 


PAL3iiRSTo:f,  Lotxl,  Inilia  Bill, 

—,    [India  bilk ;  Farlyuueni ] 

Paoroe,  Blan  Sin^b  defeated  hy  Napier  at, 
Pailki£i^  Mr,     [China.] 
Parliament,  discntsioaB  on  the  mutiny,  Slo^ 
'- — — - — *--  digcufisions,  on  India  billa,  lto>, 
Pairaee  addreta  to  Lord  Elphiastoat^  , 


21^  Sfil,  i4| 


INDEX. 


PAOB 

Fftnee  rejoicings  ftt  Bombay,      .  »  .  611 

Pfttna,  distnrbflJiceB  and  precautious,  152, 153,  267 

Fbel,  Captain  Sir  W.,  senrices  with  naval  brigade 

atKadjna,  .  .  .  .  .364 

Phl,  Captain  Sir  W^  services  with  hat&I  brigade 

at  Lucknow,         .....      366 
PsBL,  Captain  Sir  W.,  wonnded  at  Luoknow,      .  417 

,  died  at  Cawnpore,     .  •      475 

Peh-kwei,  governor  at  Canton.    [China.] 
Fei-ho,  operations  in  river.    [China.] 


PisiiT,  Colonel,  killed  at  Nuseerabad, 

'-—•^  General,  operations  against  rebels, 

,  Idlled  at  Knkerowlee, 

Pezshadeepore,  mutiny  at, 

Persia,  diq>utes  concerning  Herat,  &&, 

,  war  declared  against, 

f  expeditions  to, 

w,  capture  of  Bushire, 

.,  action  at  Khoosh-aub, 

f  suicide  of  Stalker  and  Ethersey, 


— < — ,  operations  at  Mohamrah  and  Ahwaz, 

,  Treaty  of  Peace, 

Peshawur,  mutinies  and  precautions, 
Phillour,  precautions  against  mutiny, 
Platt,  Colonel,  killed  at  Mhow, 
Plowdbv,  Mr,  his  position  at  Nagpoor, 

— ,  Captain,  services  with  Goorkhas, 

Plunder,  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  order  concerning, 

PoLEHAMPTON,  Rev.  Mr,  killed  at  Lucknow, . 

Police  system  of  India,   . 

Poonah,  precautions  against  rebellion, 

Powell^  Colonel,  kllld  at  Kudjna, 

Presidencies,  area  and  population,  . 

Press  of  Indi%   . 

■ 1  liberty  restricted, 

.    [Newspapers.] 

Proclamations,  Viscount  Canning's, 

,  Sir  Colin  Campbeirs, 

i  Mr  Montgome^s, 

— ■ ,  Queen  Victoria's, 


.  183 
.    355,491 

.  491 
168 

.  578 
579 

.  580 
580 

.  581 
582 
582 
583 
197-199,  204 

.  197 
186 
177 
432 
423 


200,  480 

.      290 

364 

31 

46,  205,  215,  218,  400 

.      215 

.     450,  G24 

.      610 

610 

611,  623 


[Campbell ;  Canning ;  Ellenborongh  ;  &c] 
Prophecies  and  mysteries,  native,     .  .  485,  531 

Punjaub,  history  and  description,  .  .    191,  192 

,  precautions  against  mutiny,  200,  201 

.  [Lahore ;  Lawrence ;  Moultan  ;  Nicholson  ; 

Peshawur  ;  Sealkote ;  Sikhs ;  &c] 
Putialah,  Baiah  of,  rewarded  for  fidelity,  •  549 

PuTiATiNE,  Admiral  Count    [China  ;  Japan.] 

Queen  of  Oude.    [Begum  ;  Onde.] 

Queen  Victoria's  proclamation,        .  .   609-612,  623 

Baikks,  Mr,  on  causes  of  mutiny,  .  .  .  606 
Railways  of  India,  lengths,  &a,  119,  167,  224,  477 
BAnns,  Major,  rebels  defeated  at  Eowah,  .  395 
Rajahs^  honours  for  fidelity  of,  .  .  .  549 
Rajpootana,  situation  and  description,  .  1 89 
.   [Napier  ;  Nuseerabad  ;  Roberta ;  Tanteea 

Topee;  Ac!] 
Rahsat,  Capt  (Major),  operations  near  NyneeTal,  115,  357 
Ranee  of  Jhansi,  killed  at  Gwalior,  .  .511 
.     [Calpee ;  Gwalior ;  Jhansi ;  Tanteea 

Topee.] 
Rattbat,  Captain,  services  of  Sikh  battalion,    .     275,  &c 
Rebels,  discussions  on  punishment  of,  .  .      455 

RiSD,  Mr,  American  plenipotentiary.    [China.] 
— — ,  Major-gen.,  brief  services  against  rebels, '     235,  242 

,  resigned  command  at  Belhi,  .  .  243 

RjEBB,  Mr,  on  causes  of  the  mutiny,  .  .      605 

Regiments.    [Anny;  Stations;  &c.] 
R^gnUtion  districts,  .  .15 

Run,  Major,  gallant  achievements  outside  Delhi — 

241,  297,  &c 

Relief  Fund,  Indian  Mutiny,      ...  623 

Religions  of  India,  discussions  concerning,  .  607 

,  orders  for  respecting^  41 


PAOK 

Revatti),  Major,  killed  at  Cawnpore,  .  .      254 

Rehnib,  Capt,  defeat  of  Persians  at  Ahwas  hj,    [Persia.] 
Residency  at  Lneknow.  [Inglis ;  Lawrence ;  Lucknow ;  &c] 
Revolt    [Barrackpore ;  Cartridge;  Meerut;  Ac.] 
Rewah,  gaUantly  held  by  Osborne,  .  .180,  845,  &c 

Rhodamow  Fort,  disaster  at,     .  .  473 

RoBSBTS,  General,  operations  against  Tanteea  Topee— 

555,  557,  &c 
Rohilcund,  position  and  description,  .  .170 

,  operations  in,  .114,  467,  495,  496,  610 

■  ■■ ,  rebel  leaders  in,  ...     467 

RosB,  Lieutenant,  killed  at  Gwalior,      .  .  513 

f  Sir  Hugh,  operations  at  Mudimpore,  438 

at  Jhansi,    .  .  478 

at  Koonch,        .  505 

at  Gwalior,  .     510, 516 

"  ,  address  to  his  army,  516 

RowcROFT,  Brigadier,  operations  against  rebels,      470,  610 
Russell^  Mr  W.  H.,  graphic  descriptions  by,    400,  414,  &a 


Saiar  Jimo,  prime-minister  to  Niaun, 
Salkeld,  Lieutenant,  heroism  at  Delhi, 
Satara,  Mahratta  proceedings  at,     . 
Saugor,  fight  between  native  troops  at, 
— —  and  Nerbudda  territories,  , 
Sonr DiA,  histoiy  and  family, 

,  offered  aid  to  British, 

,  difficulties  with  mutineers, 

,  expulsion  from  Gwalior, 

reinstatement  at  Gwalior, 


Sealkote,  mutiny  at, 
mutineers. 


[Nicholson.] 


.      560 

315 

290,  480 

281 

178,  345,  558 

182 

.      110 

.    351,507 

.      508 

514 

202,  203 


Seaton,  Brigadier,  services  against  rebels,  .    882,  475,  &c. 
Secrole,  noticed,  .  .  .  .  .  105 

Secunder  Bagh,  palace  and  garden  at  Lucknow,        .      865 
Secunderabad,  Rohillas  defeated  at,        .  .  291 

Seetapoor,  mutiny  at,  .  .  .168 

• ,  operations  commence  from,  .  610 

Seetabuldee,  foit  of  Nagpoor,  .  .  .177 

Sepoys.    [Army;  Regiments;  Troops.] 
Setmoub,  Adnural  Sir  Michael    [China.] 
Shahjehan,  Mogul  emperor, 
Shahjehanpore,  mutiny  and  massacre  at, 
-,  military  operations,         . 


62 

171 

495,  496,  &c 

.      365 


Shah  Nujeef  at  Lucknow, 

,  Peel's  services  at,  .                       .  866 

Shang-hae.    [China.] 

Showebs,  BtSgtdjisr,  operations  against  Delhi,     .  297 

Sikhs,  origin  and  description,  .192 

,  fidelity  during  mutiny,    .  156,  275,  344 

SiMPSOir,  Sergeant,  gallantly  at  Rhodamow,  473 

Sinde,  details  concerning,     .           .           .  205-207 

Sirmoor  battalion  of  Goorkhas,  fidelity  of,  .      529 

Smitb,  Brigadier,  operations  at  Gwalior,  &c,     .  511,  &c. 
Soldiers,  English  in  India.    [Army ;  &c.] 

Sonthal  Pergunnahs,  mutiny  at,       .  .151 

SooRUT  SiKGH  of  Beuaros,  services  to  the  English,  156 

Soraon  Field-force,  services,             .           .  .      545 

Sotheby's  Naval  Brigade,  services  of,     .           .  402 

Spencer,  ^lajor,  killed  at  Meean  Meer,  .      287 

SpoTTiswoonE,  Captain,  killed  at  Nuseerabad,    .  183 

Spbiro,  Captain,  killed  at  Jelum,    .           .  .      202 
Stalker,  Major-generaL    [Persia.] 

Stanley,  Lord,  India  Bill  and  Council  of  India,  .      570 

Steuart,  Brigadier,  operations  in  Deccan,          .  385 

Stevens,  Captain,  killed  at  Chinhnt,           .  164 
Straubenzix,  General.     [China.] 

Stuabt,  Brigadier,  at  Mundisore  and  Chendaree,  385,  439 
Sultanpore,  actions  by  Franks  and  Hope  Grant,     402,  610 

Sunstroke,  fatal  effects  of,          •           •           .  496,  &c. 


Tahteka  Topie,  manoeuvres  and  marches  of — 

478,  508,  555,  558,  611 

.    (llichel;  Napier;  Roberts;  ftc] 

Tatleb,  Mr,  proceedings  at  Patna,         •  .    470,  476 
,  removed  from  office,    .  476 
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Tritfgnunii.    [Rlectrlo  telegni)>h.]  • 

TfRN-Hmfl.    [ChiDA.] 

Tolfi  NAnUDpoi%  rsMi  dofeated  bj  BI^n  a%  •      272 

Tlinlookdim  and  Thalookdaroo,  .    860,  525 

Thujc"  and  Thutft^  .  .  .  .       U 

Tmvolling  in  Indib,  .18^20 

...^ —  ■»    rMArching;  Bail  ways;  &c] 

TrooiM,  iiumbor,  cMiuig,  ftc* 


9t5,  26,  28^  SSjL  250,  802, 585,  609 


fdlmrmtng, 

— -^^luanhing  and  inuiBpori  o( 

.  J  Arm?;  &a] 

TvoKiii,  Mr.  klllod  al  Follohpoor, 
TwigN,  myrtory  oi;  la  CN|*n>b   • 

ITiiiUUa,  ooooixeBOM  aftb '    • 

,  oflboU  of  dM)m  at,    . 

Umrltnir,  poiiibm  and  daaoripUon, 

Vollorc,  nvolt  in,  a  pranoailorj  symptom,  .  .33 

VKNivuM,  Mr,  gucooH  against  rcliols,    .  .    276^841 

■  — ,  dMth,  and  honourable  tertiuoniHl,  519 

Vii*turia  Trow,  Ivsiownl  for  valour,        •        ;)15,  461,  5 JO 
Vttoabvlary  of  Iiulian  te^nl^  .  .  .13 

Volunteer  cavalry  of  Oudo,         .  .  .  526 


150, 194, 198,  fto. 
29, 222, 501,  611 

.      172 
581 

118,  231 

•201 

.      195 


WiKE,  Mr,  heroic  defoiee  of  hnu«c  at  Axrah, 
Wallu  Dai>  Khav,  rebel  leader  near  Meemt,  . 
Walpou^  Qeneral,  disaster  at  Bhodamov, 
— — — ,  Tietory  at  Sirsa, 
WATiRiKBUk,  Major,  killed  near  Ferozabad» 
Whelib,  Golottel,  and  the  religion  of  the  sepoys 
Webuu,  Sir  Hogh,  defensive  operatioiia,  eufiierinr*, 
and  death.   [Gawnpore ;  Nena  Sabik] 

,  Miss,  heroic  conduct  of,   . 

WiLLOVOBBT,  Lieutenant,  Delhi  magazine  explodei 

H 

WhitIiOCk,  General,  operations  in  Bondelcnnd, 

— ^ :— ,  capture  of  treasure  at  Kirwee, 

WifpUAM,  Genera],  disaster  at  Gawnpore,    . 
WiLSOir,  Sir  Archdale,  Ueemt  column  headed  by, 
■  ,  Tictories  of  Ghaaeeoodeea  laJ 

Hind|ran,  ...  .  . 

Wiuov,  Sir  Archdale^  at 


of  Delhi— 
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